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PRESSURE GROUPS AND PARTIES IN BRITAIN* 


SAMUEL H. BEER 
Harvard University 


When an American looks at British politics, one of his first questions is likely 
to be, “Where are your pressure groups?” Since the subject has hardly been 
studied and most works on British government largely ignore it,! he may feel 
some surprise when he finds that, even if compared with American examples, 
pressure groups in Britain are numerous, massive, well-organized, and highly 
effective. In this article I wish in the first place amply to sketch the pattern 
of presure group activity in Britain and to illustrate the influence of pressure 
polities on the policy of British governments in recent years. This cannot be 
done, however, if the analysis is confined to pressure groups alone. For their 
- aims, methods, and effectiveness are profoundly affected by the context within 
` which they act. We all recognize, for instance, the differences from the Ameri- 
can pattern of pressure politics which result from the discipline of British 
parties and the centralized power of cabinet government. In addition to these 
elements of structure, I wish to stress the cultural context within which British 
parties and pressure groups act and which, standing in sharp contrast with that 
of the American political system, accounts for many of the differences of 
political behavior between the two countries. 

This cultural context of politics, comprising a complex structure of values 
and ideologies, cannot be explained away, it hardly need. be said, in terms of 
economic development. We distort the facts if we suppose that new values and 
ideologies arise only as reflections of new patterns of behavior resulting from 
objective economic development. On the contrary, political values and ideologies 
profoundly condition the aspirations which may emerge from economic develop- 
ment, determining in no small degree how people group themselves, what they 
demand as groups, and how they demand it. The culture of a society may pro- 
vide foci around which political conflict tends to crystellize—for SZAT IDA, the 


“ This article is based on a paper given at the Conference an the Compargt{ve: Method 
in the Study of Politics held under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council apa., 
Princeton, N. J., June 2—4, 1955. Ke Ch e 

1 In a recent Satoni ivo article, however, Prof. W. J. M. Mackensie of Manchoster ? = 
University has sketched out the field of inquiry and indicated topics for research. “Pressure - 
Groups in British Government,” Brittsh Journal of Sociology, Vol. 8, pp. 183-48 (June, 195§). v M 
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- sense of social class in Britain: It may also—anc thisis particularly important - 


if we are to understand the present convergence of party pelicies in Britain— 
provide a consensus on basic social and political vya!uzs which endures through 
sharp conilicts of class and party and which may pr-vide tae means for their 
resolution. . 

Nor should we stress exclusively the merely =m‘tmg anc “boundary-main- > 
taining” finctions of culture. Beyond its functi of conditioning those aspi- 
rations which emerge from cbjective developmert of the economy or of other 
aspects of the society, the cultural context also has a zertair capacity for itself 
initiating social and political change.” In certain respscts and at certain times, 
the cultura of g society develops autonomously, prodtzing new forms which are 
neither a reflection of, nor even a response to, echanzes in other parts of the- 
social system, but alach have arisen spontaneozsly mom tke existing culture. 
In such autonomous cultural developments we may sometimes be obliged to 
seek the ultimate origins of great revolutions in publi: policy and of the muta- 
tions cf tha aims and methods of pressure groups. 

Withous embarking on so difficult an inquiry iato œcial dynamics, however, 
we can observe the interplay between the cultural cortext and certain familiar 
mechanisms of the political system, such as th competition for votes in a 


a two-party system. In this interaction we shall find inportant clues to under- 
` standing the development not only of public poy, aut alge of the pattern of ` 


pressure politics in Britain. The analysis is bourd tc be complicated. On the 
one hand, pressure groups have their role—a most important one—in the devel- 
opment of policy. Yet at the same time we cannot urderstand them unless we. 
also look et the changing context of culture and Dolitcal structure with “oe 
they continually interact. 

What is the bearing of these conclusions on the group theory of politics? 
This depends on what you take that theory to mean. If ++ means that the 
political scientist concerned with the origins and Zormation cf policy may con- 
fine himsef largely or solely to the study of inzarest. groups, then the group 
theory is not a satisfactory conceptual framework or the study of British 
politics, or, I should add, American politics. Tke principal failing of such an 
approach is that by concentrating on groups and sheir divers= interests, it fails 
to direct analysis to the cultural context within which nteres:s emerge and act. 
In the study of American and British politics, suth nezlect means passing over 
important elements of consensus which are shaced shrougiout the political 
system and which involve not only “rules of the game,” but also positive 
social and political values. Such ideal factors of integ-ation, precisely because . 
they are widely diffused throughout a system, may not strike she eye as sharply 
a8 do. the « cifferences of contending groups, yet they are indispensable to stable 

ae se ize government. Furthermore, not only are zorces cf integration neg- 

also the function of parties and of tha pacty system may be seri- 
pasy aoa by concentrating analysis on interest groups. The tendency will 


-* -Bée Talsott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, IL. 190), Ch. 4, “ ‘The Processes of k 
' eas of Social Systems.”  » 
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be to stress the sense in which a political party is a coalition of interest groups 
and a mechanism for winning elections, but to neglect the sense in which it may 
be the bearer of values and ideology and an instrument in their development: 
Such functions, as we shall see, have been performed by parties and the party 

_ system in Britain in the prolonged and complicated process by which the 
, present general acceptance of the welfare state and the controlled economy has 
" emerged. 


I. TYPES OF INTEREST REPRESENTATION IN BRITAIN 


If we had some way of measuring political power, we could quite possibly 
demonstrate that at the present time pressure groups are more powerful in 
.. Britain than in the United States. That at any rate is the impression of the 

. present writer after making some preliminary inquiries in this largely uncharted 


`" “field,-Looking at the process of policymaking of the recent Churchill Govern- 


ment, for example, one finds hardly a field of domestic policy in which the 
effects of organized pressure are not profoundly marked. This is true, for in- 
stance, of policy toward agriculture, labor, veterans’ pensions, old age pensions, 
teachers’ salaries, equal pay for women, ‘commercial television, and—to bring in 
an important “sectional” interest—the Lancashire textile industry. Nor have 
the demands of groups been reflected only in the policy of the Government and 


= the party in power. The Opposition—whether Labor or Conservative—also has 


been affected and the competition between parties for the votes of the same 
group is often so intense as to modify profoundly what-.one might regard as 
“conservative” or “socialist” principles. 

The old age pensioners, for instance, are a large and growing group, whose 
members, although not as effectively organized as they might be, are neverthe- 
less sharply aware of their interest, of which the competition between the par- 
ties continually serves to remind them. If the Tories were to follow what they 
call their “net and ladder” principle of social policy?—i.e., aid for those most in 
need, the opportunity to rise for the others—they might well prefer to put 
additional funds into an increase in public assistance, rather than spread them 
among various types of benefits, some of which are inevitably paid out to per- 
sons not greatly in need.‘ They have chosen, however, to meet Labor’s promise 
to restore all benefits to the level of purchasing power which they had in 1948,5 
proposing indeed to make good the rise in prices since 1946.5 In 1954, as an 
election year drew near, both party conferences put the raising of old age 
pensions in the forefront “and,” tartly commented the Manchester Guardian, 
“on the domestic side, not much else besides.” Opportunely, the Government’s 


§ See “The Ladder and the Queue,” from a broadcast by the Rt. Hon. Sir Winston 
Churchill on Oct. 8, 1951. In The New Conservatism: An Anthology of , Post-War EA 
(London, 1955), pp. 24-25. a 


t See “Pensions in Perspective,” The Economist, Dec. 11, 1954, pp. sgl The artile y- oe = : 


also discusses the “bidding up” of pensions at election time. ae 

‘ The Labor Party, Challenge to Britain: a Programme for Action (London, Dee, 71988), 2 : 

p. 25. 7 
8 The Economist, July 24, 1954, p. 961. 
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increases came into effect only a short time before tze G>neral E-ection of 1955.7 

At the present time, British parties avoid pitch2c battles o€ opposing social 
philosophies amd carry on the political fight throceh small raics, designed to 
capture votes from particular interest groups. Ir sereral, this tactic, which 
makes party programs and government policy vuheraole to pressure from or- 


ganized grocps, resembles the present pattern of pseasuce polit.cs in the-United | 


States. And in the past, as in the present, one finds Sinrlarities as well as strik- 
ing differences in the ways in which interests have brought mfuence to beag 
~ cn governmen; in the two political systems. ` 
In British Hstory, pressure groups go back at 23st to the 18th century— 
witness the various organizations which agitatec Ior parliamentary reform 
from the 17€0’3 to the 1790’s—and the great perioc cf reform in the first half of 
the 19th century provides many examples of highk ef&ctive pressure politics. 
There was the National Political Union of Fransis lace, who, in Bernard 
‘Shaw's worcs, founded “the science of putting — on Parliament from . 
outside,” Wilberforce’s Anti-Slavery Society, Temas Attwopd’s political 
unions, O’Ccnnell’s Cetholic Association, and that =œd-l of successful pressure 
groups, the Anti-Corn Law League. Yet E Britain æ ir the United States such 
organizations, “ounded primarily for the purpose of wating pressure on govern- 
ment and ususlly concerned with only a single pieæ.-of legislazton, need to be 
distinguishec from another type of organisation ~nica in bcth countries in 
recent generatzons has become far more importar: ant effeczive. The latter 
. is best represented by the organizations of the g-=t interess groups of the 
modern econony—for example, trade unions, taade associations, farmers’ 
groups, and professional associations—although teir methods and form of 
organization may be adopted by other groups, su-k s war Yeterans. These 
organizations commonly have a large dues-paying em >ership and a consider- 
able private bureaucracy. More important, they-nomral:y have other functions 
than their po“itical ones—for instance, the internal =ezuBtion of their members 
or constituent organizations—and their concern wit government policy does 
not come to n end with the passage of some partic_kr act, bus continues and 
indeed may be heightened as policies favorable to ~sex are adcpted. In spite 
of the earlier development of industrial capitalism = Buitain, crganiszations of 
this type seem to have come into existence in abort tl same period in both’ 
Britain and the United States, beginning in the latte >act of the 19th century.’ 
Once the pattesn of the permanent bureaucratic e-zarization {Tid emerge in 
Britain, however, it developed farther than in the Unised States, British or-. 


1 535 H. C. Deb. 146-148 (Deo. 1, 1954).and Cmd. 9338&c tae increasss and the time- 

dle for their coming into effect. 
x fees discission of professional associations by Sicasy and Beatrice Webb, who 
n “Browth of such organizations in membership anc poer in tke decades before 
Caii World: War<F'àj d-the increasing recognition of them by gomea:nment. Nem Statesman, Vol. 
=e e 9, “Spec uppl-ment on Professional Associations,” ApH 21 and 28, 1917 and Vol. 5, 


ha 


Sa Spodak olal on English Teachers and their Profesisrs: Organisation, ” Sept. 25 
7 >xefandOcte2, 1918. Roth wera special reports prepared for the Fabān Reasarch Pine ROE 


See ee iat atime when guild socialism and pluralism were much i ir Toga. 
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ganizations of this type today showing a greater degree of concentration and 
including a far larger fraction of their potential members.€ 

Pressure groups, whether of the special purpose or the permanent bureau- 
cratic type, have flourished in both Britain and the United States. Going back 
far into British history, but rarely found in the United States, is another device 
by which interests have been linked with the political process. This is the 
M.P. who “represents” a particular interest in the legislature, not covertly or 
iicitly, but openly and with general acceptance. For in spite of Burke’s 
speech to the electors of Bristol, British custom has always been far more 
tolerant than American of the legislator who is intimately connected with out- 
side interests. One may doubt that the subsidy for political expenses which 
Richard Nixon received from his well-to-do supporters would cause much 
excitement in Britain where not only the M.P.s. sponsored by trade unions but 
also quite a few others receive help from interested organizations in the form of 
contributions to election expenses and even to personal income.?® 

The history of the “interested” M.P. has yet to be written. The nature of his 
connection has ranged through many variations: from sponsorship, which in- 
volved subsidies to election expenses or personal income, through office-holding 
in an association with interests in government policy, to the perhaps less re- 
stricting ties of ownership of property and membership in a profession or trade. 
Under the aristocratic constitution, theory, as well as practice, permitted, in- 
deed institutionalized, such functional representation." Although in the Vic- 
torian reaction against placemen and patronage a high valuation was put on the 
financial independence of M.P.s, they continued to be connected with inter- 
ests by such ties as property-owning and to act as spokesmen for them in the 


? For instance, virtually all trade unions—as compared with our, until recently, three 
major organizations—belong to the TUC and the total trade union membership runs 
not much under 50 per cent of the total working force—as compared with less than a 
quarter here. The National Farmers’ Union is the only significant organisation of farmers 
in Britain and it includes about 90 per cent of its potential membership, while here there 
are three important organizations, including together probably no more than 30 per cent 
of ell farmers. In Britain there is only one important veterans’ organization—the British 
Legion-—while we have the Legion, VEW, AMVETS, and the AVC. In the field of business 
organisation, the story is rather different. The comprehensive organizations in Britain are 
the Federation of British Industries, the National Union of Manufacturers, and the As- 
sociation of British Chambers of Commerce. These three organizations work together 
smoothly, however, and one does not get the impression that in political action British 
bueiness is more divided than American. 

10 An M.P. who wishes to speak in the House on a matter in which he has a direct 
pecuniary interest—e.g., through the ownership of property—is obliged to “‘declare his 
interest.” Sponsorship involving a subsidy, however, does not entail such a declaration. 

u For the practice, see Sir Lewis Namier’s anatomy of the 18th-century House of Com-.~ 
mons in Lis Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, 2 vols. (Londgn;1929). For 44. 
the theory, see, for example, Sir Robert Harry Inglis’ great speech against tlie Reform Bill 
in 1831, when he defended the House as an assembly including representatives: ofall-the » 


great interests of the country. (2 H.C.Deb., 3rd ser., 1090-1139, a at 1109-and ABF 2. 
[1 March 1831].) ieee e 
u Norman Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel (London, 1953), pp. 4008 pean > ae 
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House. The scores of M.P.s. who were railway <irestors are the best-known 
examp.es. Not many degrees removed from this type of cenrection was the 
practice of sponsorship, which developed in the l_tter part ot the-19th century. - 
Cendidetes end M.P.s. subsidized by trade unioxs keame tae most numerous 
of this class. But there were also other example. F-r instances, the. National 
Union cf Teachers from shortly after its foundaticc in 1820 has sought out 
candidażes from all major parties who have beer wil[ng to advocate its views 
in the House and who in turn have received a sube-dy : or elecion expenses from 
the organization. Perhaps m recent years the Hous has become less tolerant of 
such ties.“ Bat thers remain many M.P.s who ar: aczcnowleeged to be spokes- 
men for outsde interest groups and many who re==ive contrisutions to election 
experses £ni personal income from non-part> crzaniszatcons. Along with 
M.P.s who have interests arising from directorsh7p3, nvestm=nts, and the like, 
the House inzludes, as Sir Winston Churchill has=aid “those people who come 
to represert particular bodies, particular groups =f = nonpcitical character.” 
“We are not supposed to be an assembly of genclam2n whohave no interests 
of anv kinc and no associations of any kind,” he continued. “That i ig ridiculous. 
That ee Fappen in Heaven, but not, kanaly. bere, 75 


‘TT. QUASI~CORPORATISM AND THE STRUCTURE CF "HH WELFARE STATE. > 


The M.?. who azts as the acknowledged spcks.man fr an. interest in 
Parliament has been very important in the past. But although he will still be 
found tcday, he has greatly declined in importame as a means of interest rep- 
resentetion ia comparison with that more mode=x figure, tes private bureau- 
crat of the permanent, large-scale pressure groux. Indeed, "hen we compare 
the pattarr cf interest representation of the Vicioria2a perioc with that of-to- 
day; the most significant change is the shift of power froc the older to the 
newer type, from the “interested” M.P. to the pr-vate bureaucrat. Yet even in 
the new pattern thera are elements of continuity ith the old In contrast with 
American theory and practice, the “interested” >. vas a mors “legitimate,” 
a more closely integrated part of the representazre system S:milarly, today 
the massive pressure groups of Britain are, in ccmcpacison watE the American 
pattern, far more intimately linked with the apparatus of =varnment, a 
cially of government administration. 

During tie war this association was even closér than at present many ade 


3 Bernard Cracroft, “The Analysis of the House of (=xsmonas, or direct To 

tion in Essays an Reform (London, 1867), pp. 155-90. 
“ In 1947 the House resolved that it is a breach of privlagefor a memter to enter into.a 
contractual egreement with an outside body “stipulating shas he shad azt in any way as 
_ aibert ntat-ve of such outside body” in Parliament. This 128 not, novever, prevented 
Bie “iM. P a, {rotiprepresanting the views of outside organizatsoms i the Huss, nor has it pre- 
Se cS vented’ ‘outside bodies from continuing their subvention_. 30 ong as he “complete inde- | 
hee ar freedom of action” of the M.P. is respect=<, st ch arraagements are legiti- 





Sag PE 440 B,C. Deb. 285 and in general the debate oa shie question, col..284-365, and` 
Phe ths from ` Committee of Privileges on which = Ebate was based (H.C. No. 
eee 1). Ss Soe = 
S er , Canni of Privileges (E. C. No. 118, EN, Minutes o? Evidence, p. 8. 
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associations being at least in part virtually embodied i in the administration. In 
spite of the relaxation of control since the war, there remains a system of “quasi- 
corporatism’’ which leaves no important organized group without a channel of 
influence and a real share in the making of decisions. The main substance of this 
system is continual, day-to-day contacts between public bureaucrats in the 
government departments and private bureaucrats in the offices of the great 
pressure groups—the Farmers’ Union, the British Legion, the National Union 
of Teachers, the Federation of British Industries, the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and countless trade unions and trade associations. A great deal can be done 
at the “civil service” level, especially in view of the opportunities for discretion 
which must be left to civil servants by the vast network of rules and orders 
under which Britain’s welfare state is run." As an official of one organization 
put it,‘“Very much can be done which is in effect policy-making—what you try 
to do is to create an opinion among officials which is favorable to stretching the 
regulations.” _ 

Sometimes this connection is formalized by the inclusion of representatives of 
the pressure group in government committees. The Federation of British In- 
dustries, for instance, has representatives on some 70 government committees 
and similar bodies; the Trades Union Congress has representatives on 60 
government committees. The old practice of a formal deputation to a minister 
is also still used, the classic example being the bodies of dignitaries and off- 
cials from various pressure groups which call upon the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer or Financial Secretary in the early months of the year to present their 
views on what ought to be done in the Budget. 

. The formal deputation is less important than it once was, but meetings with 
ministers are, of course, indispensable for major action. (Even then, as one 
pressure group Official pointed out, you are likely to be successful only if you 
have prepared the way by winning over the permanent secretary of the depart- 
ment and other key officials.) The annual determination of the prices for 
agricultural products which will be guaranteed. by the government provides 
such occasions.!* In these prolonged negotiations, on which depend the expendi- 

1 At the outbreak of the war, for instance, part of the organization of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation was taken over by the Iron and Steel Control of the Ministry of 

Supply ance its then president was made the Iron and Steel Controller. (G. D. N. Wors- 
wick, The Raw Materials Controls, Tract No. 257, The Fabian Society; London, 1944.) The 
general type of control in the Ministry of Supply was a converted trade association. 
(Government and Industry; Fabian Research Group; Research Series No. 83; London, 
1944. 

ut A 1950 the Committee on Intermediaries reported on the relations between govern- 
ment departments and the great bureaucratic pressure groups. It referred to these rela- 
tions as “organized liaison’? concerning not only individual cases, but also “the general 


formulation and execution of policy” and constituting “an essential and fonoga Partof of. 
the machinery of government.” (Report; Cmd. 7904; March, 1950, par. 6.) =w i E Tae 


Mi 2 s 
18 For discussion of the annual price reviews, see the annual reports ofttia-N; EÜ: Rp a. 
statements in the House of Commons by ministers; the White Papers normallysaqed™ * 
stating the results of the price reviews; comment in farmers’ periodicals, especie! bates 
British Farmer, The Farmer’s Weekly, and The Farmer gnd Stockbreeder,-as wéll-asthe 
general press, especially The Times, Manchester Guardian, ands] oho the 2 last 26. os 
which has the best running comment on agricultural policy. > ee ee oe 
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ture of hundreds of millions of pounds, civil servants from. the Ministry “of 

Agriculture aad certein other departments deal with exoarts fom the National 

Farmers’ Union. The delegation from the N.F.U.-will te led by its president; 
Sir James Turner, who, probably attended by =ther higher officials of the 

Union, 43 czitical points will carry the negotiatior= up ło the Minister of Agri- 

' culture. At this level, not only the technical arg-amerts—of-which Sir James 
happens to bs a master—will be deployed, but miso suggessions of electoral 

retaliaticn and, so it is said, hints of the withdrwal cf farmers’ cooperation 

from certain edrinistrative tasks in which their helo ie virtually indispensable, 

in particular the county agricilturel committees, Sincc money is involved, the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer vill at some time be arought in, «n which occasion - 
it will make £ difference to the outcome if he bel=ves—asz a -ecent cane 
is reported tc have caid—that “the farmers are tise swiag voze.” 

Confrontations of ministere, however, normally dev=lop ot of the immense 
mass of dsily informal contacts at the civil sevice Javel. Again and again 
officials sf pressure groups will mention that tksy c=ntinuslly ring up their 
“opposite cumbers” in the departments and diser3s a problem with them on a 
first name Dasis—an informality of contact often. nad easier by the fact that 
the private bareaucrat worked with the public buceaucrat in she same ministry 
during the war. Nor is the initiative confined tc the Dressuze groups. For in- ` 
stance, quize commenly when the Ministry of Ed=cation has to draw up a new - 
regulation (which may or may not have ultimately tc be submitted to Parlia- 
ment}, it will send its draft of the regulation to the Leaccuarters of the National 
Union of Teachers to get their comments and citicisn. It is understandable 
that the Unicn finds it hardly worthwhile any longer tosend aTormal deputation 
to the miniszer, although not many years ago, b3fore it hed won its present 
“recogniticn—’ tt fought strenuously for the right -> suck audBnces. 

A recent summary of certain aspects of the work of zbe Federation of British 
Industries br its D-rector-General i in its general >utlnes aleo applies to many 
other pressure groups: 

There are... many consultative committees consisting cf officiel and industrial rep- 
recentatizves; and almost every dey the F.B.I. is approac-ed bz ene or another Government 
Department for advice. But consultation is not really e=sstivs unleseit takes place before 
rather than afer the event. On the Government side, toe precass msy be a nuisance, but 
it generally seves a lot of trouble in the long run. Sœ we ace cons-antly impressing on 
Governicens Departments the need for them to consuE andto consult early... . 

Of cource the great bulk of the work of Government is edminstration, not policy; 
and most of wast I have called the F.B.I.’s policy work-i3a ix she field of administration. 
Let me put it another way. Parliament may decide uson alme of -policy. ... Industry 
- may or may not itke the policy; end the F.B.I. will say monis behal. But when the isaue 


is decidei, ri may maxe a world of difference to indusary hew the policy is implemented 
eee through administration into action.’ 


{heserresentation of interests, the M.P.’s -ole Les declined, but not dis- 
“BD - How old’ and new methods may be e>mb-red is illustrated by the 


, The*ederation of British Imdusirz= (Lorion, 1954), p. 6. 
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successful campaign by the National Union of Teachers in 1954 to defeat the 
proposed increase in teachers’ contributions to their superannuation fund. 
Having won a modest victory when the Minister of Ecucation accepted the 
recommendations for an increase in teachers’ salaries presented by an advisory 
committee—on which the Union has a majority of the teachers’ representa- 
¢ives—the Union set out to defeat the Minister’s announced intention of raising 
the superannuation contributions.?® Possibly, as the Union said, the proposed 
increase had not been discussed at the committee level, although it hardly 
seems likely that the teachers’ representatives did not know about it. At any 
rate, being unable to win its point in dealings with the Ministry, the Union 
turned to more public methods. With 20 M.P.s as members—four of them 
“sponsored” candidates—the N.U.T. had a fair basis in Parliament to work 
from. Although all but one of these were on the Labor side, in this instance the 
Union picked up considerable support from Conservatives, led by a forceful and 
frequent rebel, Sir Robert Boothby. Within a week or sc of the introduction 
into the House of the bill to raise contributions, branches of the N.U.T. were 
sending protests to the M.P.s from their constituencies. Within the House of 
Commons and within the parliamentary parties—the eduxation committees in 
each party being used—protests were made by M.P.s. Early in February the 
parliamentary Labor party officially took a stand in opposition to the bill. 
Later that month the second reading was postponed and after at least two 
cabinet meetings at which the question was discussed it was put cff until 
autumn. In October the Minister of Education was obliged to resign, and 
shortly afterwards the new Minister announced the withdrawal of the bill.” 
Contrasts of this system of ‘“‘quasi-corporatism” with the relations of pressure 
groups and government in the United States, if not sharp. are at least sugges- 
tive. For obvious reasons, the individual legislator, and the legislature gener- 
ally, under cabinet government occupy a less important position. While 
rebel” groups and party committees from time to time Lave influence, there 
are, for instance, no organs, formal or informal, comparabie in power with our 
legislative committees. Not only do interest groups enjoy a greater degree of 
concentration, but the government with which they deal also is more highly 
centralized than ours: greater power to exert pressure is linked up with greater 
power to act. Whether that power to act will be used or not will depend on 
various factors with which we shall be concerned later on. Usuaily—this is the 
point to stress—if you can bring over the Minister and tke Chancellor of the 
Exchequer you have not much else to worry about. Compare the position of the 
American pressure group which, if it wants positive action, must win its battle 
at many different points—committees in both houses, the presidency, the 


secretary, the bureau chief. It is no wonder that our pressura politics is sọ much . 


noisier and less tidy than Britain’s. SON 


2 522 H.C, Deb. 1831 (Jan. 22; 1954) and Manchester Guardian, Jan. 22, 1964, Bags Aa a 
u On the activities of the N.U.T., apart from those invaluable asd ôbvious squrces, ba 


The Times and Hansard, see ita annual reports and The Schgolmasier.and W Woman mente 8 


Chronicle, a weekly periodical published by the Union. ieee r 
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The pattern of pressure group relations with th= adninistretion, however, in 
broad outline is not unfamiliar to an American. Toere -s perhaps better articu- 
lation in Britain resulting from the fact that ncmmaly only one rather than 
severe] major pressure groups represents each int=rest and tkat more effective 
eartact with the members of the interest group r» salte from its usually includ- 
ing a larger fraction of its potential membership. =erheps also relations are to £. 
greater degree formalized and institutionalized i> Britain than in the United: — 
Stetes, although, of course, our national governm=rt je clustered with advisory — 
ccmmittees snd many pressure groups have cordinuel relat.ons with ai eal 
ments and oi-reaus. 

For many British pressure groups there is a eee contrast in , their saci 
relations with departments ss compared with their relations in the not too 
distant past. For these groups—the trade unions £~ the outstanding example— ` 
there was s long period of struggle for “political? reccgnition. Today not only 
aze trade tnions brought into frequent and earnssi censultazion through such 
means as the important National Joint Advisor Ccuncil to the Minister of 
Labor, but slso no matter what government is =. power thare is always “ac- - 
cass,” the doors are open. Replying to the traditicnal vote of: thanks to members 
oi the press at the conclusion of the 1945 T.U, tie a for zune 
Times said: 

You-have no longsr any need to thunder; you hare ony to Gene and Ministers 
tremble and Tield-Mershals bend their knees. How very fa- away are those days when 
a, few top-hatzed, frock-coated gentlemen made a pro—enace of the Government offices 
in Whitehall -esyectfully carrying resolutions passed =y Ccngress, leaving them at the 


door, extreme.y happy if they saw a permanent secretacy, acd most handsomely flattered 
if by accident. they stumbled across a Minister.” 


A further principal difference from the Ame-can. pattern is obvious: it is - 
that the am >unt of “business” transacted betwe=n pressure groups and depart- 
ments is larger and more important. This result not- only from the differences 
betwean a unitary and « federal system—compare tie importance of 
educational policy at Westminister and in W.saington— ut also from the 
fect that Britain has a welfere state and a cont-ullec econamy. Perhaps there 
vas a time when most preasure groups wanted gcvarnnient to stop doing things. 
Sut today in Britain as in the United States nrazly all want—apart from tax 
natters—positive action: subsidies, benefit sayncents, services, favorable 
~egulation such as tariffs.” The more positive tE> stete, the larger the amount 
of business Lransacted between government and oreszure groups is likely to be. 

Xuite nasucally, it has been the programs of the: welfare state and of the 


-% Quotad in Allan Flanders, Trade Unions (Londe, 192), p. 64. 

‘3 The Scmmittee on Intermediaries reported in 175) that 21 departments of govern- - 
méit rece-ved some 19,000,000 applications each yé-> from members of the public for 
p y S l permits and various kinds of benefits.” “Th= Departmenza,” it said “ .. . have 

“ane thing în 2ommon. Whatever their particular bran-a of Eusiness they all have the dis- 
+ posal of something which membara of the public want—whether thaf be a license to acquire 
“yhaterial neo Jed-for'é carrying op a business, permissior ze acs ina oo way or the grant 


prr 


_of some Orban. or or. ‘other benefit” Report, (cited in mete 17), par. 6. 
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controlled economy around which pressure activity has tended to cluster, giving 
rise to the system of “‘quasi-corporatism.” - 

The structure of centralized parties and cabinet government is pánt of the 
framework within which British pressure groups operate. Such structures will 
tend to concentrate pressure on the ministerial level, but they do not determine 
‘vhether the means of exerting that pressure shall be the M.P. or the private 
bureaucrat. This depends upon other factors, principally the rise of permanent, 
bureaucratic pressure organizations, a development which itself may be con- 
nected with not only the extension of the franchise, but also the decline of the 
governing class. As many English observers hasten to point out, what has 
happened in this regard is that old elites have simply been supplanted by new 
ones. In the previous social situation, interests could express themselves 
through traditional channels with little or no need for organization. Social 
class, the country house, the “Old Boy network” sufficed as channels of in- 
fluence.” From that day the members of the House or Commons have not de- 
clined in virtue or. ability. What they clearly have in lesser degree is the social 
prestige of the members of Victorian or Edwardian days. On the other hand, 
the new elites, if they do not enjoy the “deference” accorded the old, neverthe- 
less have effective authority in relation to their organizations and clienteles— 
a striking example was the remarkable power of trade union leaders to re- 
strain their members from making wage demands during the austerity drive 
from 1948 to 1950. 

Whatever the reasons for the rise of such pressure organizations, they have 
been drawn to and ever more closely linked up with the bureaucracy by the 
expansion of the scope of policy and the delegation of power to ministers and, in 
effect, to civil servants which has been consequent upon that expansion. In 
addition to the party and constitutional structures, the structure of the welfare 
state and controlled economy also constitutes part « af the framework within 
which pressure groups operate. 


II. CONVERGENCE OF PARTY POLICY: EFFECT ON PRESSURE 
GROUPS AND PARTIES 


A more diffuse, but no less important element of context is suggested by the 
acceptance by both major parties of the welfare state code and certain basic 
economic controls. On this topic we need first to say something to substantiate 
it; then we can examine some of its effects before turning to the most interest- 
ing problem of how to explain the reasons for it. 

The substance of the first point is.that the Tories have moved over to an 


4 Writing of the struggle over the Education Act of 1902, Beatrice Webb contrasted 
‘teachers’ politics,’ which was practiced by the N.U.T., with “teachers diplomacy,” 
which was practiced by the representatives of the “elite” secondary schools. “Teachers 
politics” meant lobbying, deputations to ministers and M.P.s, and other forms oftpublig,, 
pressure; ‘teachers’ diplomacy” meant informal contacts with persons of influence on the 
part of secondary school teachers who in general belonged to the same social class. New 
Statesman, Vol. 5, “Special Supplement on English Teachers and _ theif. Organization, g: 
Sept. 25 and Oct. 2, 1915. T eg 
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acceptance of the welfare state as developed by Labor afte? the war, while 
Labor has very largely receded from its old doctrixaire position cn nationaliza- 
tion and ecoromic planning.” Recent Tory budgets from 1251 to 1955 con- 
tinued the ste2dy increase in the amounts spent or ihe social services, housing, 
and education, and retained the heavy taxation of the welhto-do by which 
Labor financed the welfare state. With regard to e=rcmic controls, both partie? - 
accept certai: basic Zorms, viz., those necessary t maintain “ull employment, 
protect the valance of payments, and encourage productivity. As a result, while 
significant diferencez: remain, British parties todgy sre in closer agreement on 
“fundamentals” than they have been for many yers. 

What are the effects on the activity of pressure grcups? On» is that they are 
not obliged tc defenc the basic legislation or police on which depend the bene- 
fits they receive. Any government, they can be sws, will follow the same favor-- 
able policy toward them and their clientele. Also, to a very great extent pres- 
sure groups themselves demand no further major shanges in policy or legisla- 
tion. There is for instance, no thorny question beween government and labor 
such as that presented by the Taft-Hartley Act.. And indeec when the trade 
unions wani £ piece of legislation, such as the nig-t baking o7 pneumoconiosis 
acta of 1954, they need hardly do more than suggest their desires to the govern- 
ment and action is taken. Even when there is a shange of policy, as has oc- 
curred in tha ephere œ agriculture under the Tory C>vernment, the basic pledges 
of the Act of 1947 cf “guaranteed prices and a.sured markets” are upheld. 
Given this agreement on the basic code, the activity of each pressure group is 
mainly a matzer of getting ‘‘more.’’ Corresponding to this tactic of the pressure 
group is the tactic of the parties, which, as has -2en mentioned before, is es- 
sentially one of attempting to win marginal segm=rts of votess by concessions 
of “more.” 

_On the side of party tactics, then, we often see ihe parties making advances 
to groups toward which they have been unsymp-~inetic or eren hostile in the 
past. This mgy involve something like a “reversal 5: alliances’ as leaders, tak- 
ing for grarted the votes of traditional supporters, secrifice or skimp the inter- 
ests of these for the sake of winning votes normally attacaed to the other 
party. More than a trace of this appears in the Conservative policy toward 
trade uniors, as is suggested by complaints on tls Tory rigkt wing that for a 
Conservative Government they have been exce<Hngly free with employers’ 
money in their attitude toward wage claims. Bu tke relations of Labor with 
the fermers are an sven better example. Here 79 have a sapitalist class— 
indeed, if we follow Marx, the first of the capitalis- classes to emerge in England 
—to whom, according to E. G. Gooch, the heac of the agreultural workers’ 
union, ‘‘Labcur in office proved to be their best iriand.’’™ 


g3 For elebcration of this point, see D. E. Butler, American Myths about British 

olitical Parties,” Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 31, pe 46-56 (Winter, 1954); and R. H. 
Boer, '“The Future of British Politics: An American Vew,” Poltica Quarterly, Vol. 26, 
pp..33-43 (JatMar., 1955). . 


2 Report of She sind Annual Conference of the Labour Perty (London, 1953), p. 145. 
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Nor was Labor in Opposition ready to turn against the agrarian capitalist, 
as a parliamentary incident of the Fall of 1953 illustrates. Horticulture was left 
outside the guarantees of the Act of 1947 and the industry felt itself inade- 
quately protected against foreign imports by the low duties carried over from 
prewar times and by the system of quotas imposed by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. In the administration of the quota system, there were the closest rela- 
tions between the departments and the Central Horticultural Committee and 
‘other specialized committees of- the Farmers’ Union—which, for instance, 
closely associated the representatives of the producers of tomatoes with the 
ministry when the pattern of quotas was decided each year and enabled them 
in time of excessive imports to obtain a total embargo.?” What was desired, 
however, was a system of higher duties, but this ran into GATT which pre- 
vented Britain from raising duties against foreign imports unless they were ` 
also raised against Commonwealth and Empire countries—the ‘‘no new prefer- 
ence rule.” Asserting the unimportance of horticultural imports from the Com- 
monvwealth and Empire, some said there was no good reason for not raising the 
tariffs against them. But this was not the way that doughty imperialist L. 8. 
Amery and his considerable faction in the party looked at the matter.?* Hence, 
the President of the Board of Trade was obliged in the Fall of 1953 to go to 
Geneva and get permission to raise these tariffs only against foreigners. There- 
upon a Board of Trade order providing for increases upon 18 varieties of im- 
ported fruit and vegetables was laid before the House and put down for debate 
on December 10th. 

What would Labor’s position be? The main issue it was pressing at the time 
was the rising cost of living, as might have been expected from a party which 
found its main support among the less well-to-do urban consumers. On 
December 8th the Food and Agriculture Committee of the parliamentary party 
decided by a majority of one vote to oppose the increases. The resistance to this 
step was led by the chairman of the committee, the former Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Tom Williams, who said he would resign if the meeting of the parlia- 
mentary party as a whole did not reverse the decision. At that meeting the 
next day, Williams was strongly supported by E. G. Gooch and also by George 
Brown, former parliamentary secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture and a 
representative of the Transport workers, a union which also includes quite a 
few agricultural workers. The electoral angle was stressed by speakers who 
echoed Gooch’s remark at the conference a couple of months before that “‘you 
cannot have a Labour Government again with overwhelming power until you 
win many rural seats.’’?* With only 117 of 294 Labor M.P.s voting, the commit- 
tee decision was reversed 81-36 and on December 10th in the House the order 
went through with support from both parties. 


31 Annual Report. National Farmers’ Union (London, 1953), passim and report of 
Glasshouse Produce Committee, pp. 78 ff. l 
28 See his attack on GATT at the Conservative conference oi 1953, Verbatim Report, 
p. 63. ` 
it Report, p. 147. ° J 
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The next dar the Manchester Guardian accused -223 Governnent of yielding 
to “pressure frem the National Farmers’ Union,” dealored Labor's “hypocrisy,” 
and generally lamented “the infinite squeezability o poli icians.” At the annual 
meeting of the N.F.U. a few weeks later, Mr. Garde ær, chairmen of the Central . 
Horticultural Committee, took full credit on behalfof tha Union for the change 
in policy. 

The other side of this tendency of parties to “rev=rse elliances”’ is the greater 
independence of pressure groups in relation to partes. I. is sometimes thought’ 
that a distinction between American and British preseire groups is that the 
American ar3 more independent of party, while the Bri ish are more likely to 
be closely atteched to or even embodied in a pasty. This distinction would 
accord with a division in the electorate running more along -he lines of eco- 
nomic class. Bat just as the division of the electo-aze Fetweem the two major 
parties today in Britain in terms of economic class 5 no~ great*y different from 
that between american parties outside the South, = al& are sme major pres- 
sure grouDs probably as independent of party as Ike american and certainly 
more indepencent than was the case in Britain dur.ag tue interwar period. 

Some stray elements of big -usiness prefer Labo~—tv-o directors of Unilever 
are socialsta—and there are not a few very rich wen sitting as Labor M.P.s. 
It remains, hcwever, that business and its organi=tious must strongly favor 
the Conservat.ves, now as in the past. With the trace unions, there has been a 
change. Not only have they, Eke business, lost maay œŒ their previous terrors 
of the party of the opposite class, but they also hars recived solid benefits and 
friendly treatment from the Tory Government. The extraordinary ease with 
which the rsilcvay workers suczeeded in getting what tLey wanted in 1953 and 
1954 is a caze in poirt. One should not overrate tæ in=portanze of the man or 
the seriousn2s: of his intent, but at the Labor confezence of 1953, the then chair- 
man of the General Council of the T.U.C. advoceied in an interview that the 
trade unions should withdraw from the Labor party and the T.U.C. should 
divest itsalf ofits present political activities. A prirsipa_advantage, he claimed, 
would be that thereby the T.U.C. would be less en: sarrassed in its dealing with 
a Tory Government and with industrialists.*° 
- The most marked change, however, has occurred wita regard to the farmers. 
Before World War II, the National Farmers’ Unon, chen heving only about 
half its present membership, was substantially — pressure group within the 
Tory party according to Jennings, its support vas e-tremely useful to Tory 
candidates in rural areas, while both Laborites ard Liberals were very hostile 
to it. Like tae trade unions, it had a political frad which it used to sponsor 
candidates, icvariab.-y Tories. During and since -2e war, its membership has 
doubled; its expert staff has been greatly enlargec it Las acquired for the first 
time a full-time president, who has held office sincc 194€ ; and in recent elections 
it has nct epansored candidates, instead encourazing ts members to join the 
party of theiz choice and then try to get on th= pary seleztion committees 


' 30 Afancheste~ Guardian, Oct. 2, 3, 19, and 29, 1953. 


a Wrd¥e-Sennings, Parliament (Cambridge, Eng., 1529), >p. 211-12. 
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which choose parliamentary candidates. No one has any accurate idea of how 
British farmers vote, but it is not unlikely that as nationalization of land 
drops out of Labor’s policy statements, quite a few—in some districts perhaps 
as many as 25 per cont—vote Labor. Many others are sufficiently independent 
to mean it when they threaten to abstain, if the government is not more con- 
-siderate of their demands. i 

How are we to account for this convergence of party policies? Its effects today 
we have noted: as compared with the American pattern, the structure of the 
welfare state and the controlled economy associates pressure groups more 
closely with the administration and makes pressure groups more concerned 
with the decisions made at the administrative level. The agreement between 
parties frees pressure groups from the need to defend the basic policies favor- 
able to them and enables them to be more independent of party. Furthermore, 
and this is perhaps the most important effect, the consensus on the values of the 
welfare state and controlled economy—e.g., the high importance of “security” 
—provides a favorable context within which pressure groups can urge their 
demands. But how did this convergence of party policy develop? Can we explain 
it, in turn, in terms of the operations of interest groups and their organizations 
or need we look at the problem on a different level of analysis from that of 
interest and group activity? 


IV. BFFECT OF VALUES AND IDEOLOGY UPON INTERESTS 


One of the compulsions tending to produce this convergence of policy pro- 
ceeds from the balance of social forces which has emerged in Britain in recent 
years. By this I mean that today many groups in the society hold what is almost 
a veto over public policy in their power to refuse their work, their talents, their 
capital, or simply their willing cooperation in carrying out public policy. John 
Strachey squarely stated the problem for a future Labor Government when he 
observed that if such a Government came to power pledged to a radical re- 
distributionist policy, there might well be a flight of capital. But the threaten- 
ing possibilities are not all on one side. An equally serious disturbance would 
face any Tory Government which attacked the welfare state. Trade unions as 
well as financiers and managers have a veto power, and in the years before 1951 
the char.ces of widespread industrial unrest if a Tory Government came to 
power were held up as a warning to voters. In fact, these dangers did not ma- 
terialize simply because the Tories yielded all along the line, even to the -point 
of dropping the demands of their 1950 manifesto that “ʻa final settlement” be 
arranged concerning ‘“‘contracting out” and compulsory unionism. We can ex- 
pect a future Labor Government to show a similar respect for realities. 

In a more individualist society, where groups are less highly organized and 
Jess aware of their interests, it is more likely that important reforms can be put 
through even though enjoying the support of only a majority. But in 
Britain today the extent of group power, nurtured by the welfare state and the 


" “The Powder and the Jam,” New Statesman and Nation, Vol. 47, pp. 148-49 (Jan. 
23, 1954). | Meer, 
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qussi-corporacism of the relations of government sad tae economy, means that 
the country has come close to the point at whic a ciety must move with 
near unanimiszy or nct at all. The idea of a balanee among sccial forces seems 
attractiv2. Yet there is a real danger that instead of promotirg agreement and 
a convergerce of policies, such a balance may prcduce-the “pluralistic stagna- ` 
tion” of she later years of the Weimar Republic, æ th= zmmoStlisme of France, 
today. We may strongly suspect, therefore, that >eyoad the balance of social 
forces there a-e factazs of integration which makechis situation in Britain pra- 
mote agreement rather than stagnation. 

A simi_ar conclusion is suggested if we examine “he efects of the present elec- 
toral situation, in which the vcters are not overwhe minely in favor of one of the 
parties. Such a division in itself may discourage redicalism or reaction and this — 
effect. is heizktened when we axamine how the si-uaticn itsel has arisen. The 
principel development was the reform of Tory policy fo-lowing upon the smash- 
ing defeat of 1945 ard the welcome with which the findamental measures of 
the welfare state wers_receivec by the electorate. IE thi- reform of policy we see 
a familiar mechenism: the leaders of the party, thnkinz of the problem of win- 
ning votes, bring along the rank and file—against-he Psistanre of some of the 
militanta—n an acceptance of measures proved t ke popular by the Opposi- 
tion. This mave—led mainly by Butler, Eden, -nd Aacmiklan—-began soon 
after the defeat of 1945, centerad even more arou—d the queszion of accepting 
the heavy taxation involved ty the welfare state -han arounc nationalization, 
and was clinched by the acceptance of the Indusial Tharter at the Brighton 
conference of 1947. Nor did it cease then, but coxtinu<d on into the period of 
the Tory Government—as in the numerous corzesspns to pressure groups _ 
since 1961. Labor, perhaps because it bad not, cntil the 1955 General Elec- 
tion, suffered a severe defeat, has made its corrmspording movement to the 
right. with loss internal agreement in the party. Y=t that shift has taken place 
and again ons of the best illustrations is the pa-sy’s sortuows wooing of the: 
farmers—in spite of the fact that nationalization d lani was cme of the earliest 
of the dostrinss of the socialista which it espouses. 

The m2chanisra of alectoral competition can be Jeary observed, but how far 
does it take uz in exp:aining the present general acceptence of the welfare state 
and the controlled economy? This competition is-zarr&d on‘ within a cultural 
context which limits znd guides what politicians wl cfr in tkeir bids for votes 
and what damands groups will assert with expectation of fincing support. We 
need, therefore, to lock at the ideological and evaluative factors in the situation 
and their relationship to interests.” 

3 The terme “‘velue” and “ideclogy” are used in the s-nses ziven tham by Talcott Par- 
gons in hie Scctal System (Glencoe. 1951), passim and esp at po. 12 ard 349. A value is a 
standard for se-ection among the alternatives which are ntrixsically open in a situation 
and may be 30gnizive, eppreciative, or moral. Following Perenns, I Cistinguish between 
values and need-dispositions (4btd., pp. 12-13). This distix—tian » important because values 
have the unction of integrating social action not only-direcly, but also indirectly by 
conditioning need-dispcsitions. Without such integration a stable souiety would be im- 
possible ire Tae a principal theme of this article is the-nteg-ative function of values in 
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In Britain one of the most important changes on the plane of ideology has 
been the Keynesian “revolution” in economics. Without entering into the 
important controversies which concern economists who accept the broad frame- 
work of Keynesian thought, we can see that the main principles of Keynesian- 
ism have profoundly altered people’s ideas of what government can do by way 
of comprehensive contro] of the economy. In 1929, when Britain was suffering 
from the chronic unemployment which had continued from the postwar slump, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston Churchill, ould rest his budg- 
etary policy on “the orthodox Treasury doctrine, which has steadfastly held that, 
whatever might be the political or social advantages, very little additional em- 
ployment and no permanent additional employment can, in fact, and as a 
general rule, be created by State borrowing and State expenditure.’ 

Not only the “Treasury view,” but also the ideas of active political circles 
have been liberated by Keynes from that doctrine. That government can act 
effectively to maintain economic equilibrium in the form of full, or near-full, 
employment without inflation is a belief which any government in Britain today 
will accept. Moreover, this belief in more or less simplified form has penetrated 
widely thrcughout the electorate. There is no doubt some very small number of 
voters who reject the ideology on which it is based: the Marxists, for example, 
and possibly some few remaining adherents of strict laissez-faire, such as the 
late Sir Waldron Smithers. Whether every member of the British electorate 
accepts it, however, is not particularly important. The relevant fact is that it is 
accepted by people of different parties and various interest groups and consti- 
tutes part of the framework of common belief within which they carry on their 
activities. 

Keynesianism is not simply the belief of a group; it is part of the ideology of 
substantially the whole political community. Within the collectivity defined by 
its acceptance, it limits and guides what groups will demand of government 
and provides a commonly accepted standard by which demands of groups can 
be judged. To a significant extent, for instance, wage earners themselves under- 
stand the probability that wage increases will heighten inflation, endanger the 
balance of payments, and threaten their own and others’ economic wellbeing. 


The meaning I give to “interest” is based on Parsons’ concept of need-disposition. Like 
a need-disposition, an interest is not simply “appetite,” a genetically given need, but is 
appetite conditioned by social experience. Appreciative values, fcr instance, will condition 
the objects in which the ego seeks its gratification—e.g., the profit motive is not inborn— 
and will be more or less integrated with the developing moral values of a society—e.g., the 
rise of the moral values of the welfare state will enhance the desire of individuals and 
groups for economic security. Also, moral values may directly encourage or inhibit the 
assertion of felt needs. As John Plamenats has pointed out in a perceptive note, people are 
not likely to assert demands for the satisfaction of needs unless they believe them to be 
justifiable. “Interests,” Journal of Political Studies, Vol. 2, pp. 1-8 (Feb., 1954). 

Yat an interest remains a claim for a satisfaction of the individual, or of the smaller col- ° 
lectivity as distinguished from the larger within which the claim is asserted. While, there- 
fore, interests and values are closely related, the interests pursued witain a political system 
must be distinguished from the primary integrative elements of the system, Jir values. 


4 227 H. C. Deb. 54 (April 15, 1929). = 
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Such understanding was one factor which made —ossible the “austerity” policy, 
the ‘wage ireeze,” and the continued budgetary surpluses of today. 

‘Vulgar’ Keynesianism is 20t the only new element :n the economic ideology 
of the British political community. To locate -he otrer elements, we should 
need to go back to the develcpment of a knowlege of econcmic controls which 
began with she ‘‘nea-mercantList’’ economic policy of the National Government,*® 
went rap:dhy forward ‘under the tightly planned economy of the war, and has 
been added to and modified in the postwar year: The general understanding of 
what government can do to control foreign exenange. the volume of imports, 
and capital investment has keen immensely expanded since the days when the 
Labor Government sat by impotently while the Great Depression of 1929 swept 
over tae British economy. Ft is hard to beliera todzy that one of the most 
doczrinaize socialists in thas Cabinet and its Vhancellor of the Exchequer, 
Philip Snowden, was also a “irm believer in the gold standard, a balanced budg- 
et, and a dsdlute free trade. With respect to the practizes of economic national- 
ism, British socialism has accepted as much fram the Tors as they have ac- 
cepted from it. The familias? formula that the radical party in Britain leads 
while the conservatives merely follow along ead consolidmte, is only a half- 
truth. 

No les3 importent than :ceology are the nes valu2s which have developed 


_ and which support the general consensus on she welfare state and the con- 


trolled economy. These are primarily political n that they define the role and 
goals of government and th rights and obligaticns of :ndivduals and groups in 
relatian to government. Inseparable from these political velues are new moral 
and appreciative standards. Supporting the w=lfare etate policy of income re- 
distritution, for instance, ar2 moral standards which have redefined the rights 
and obligations of private property. The new o sligations ars Cischarged largely 
through gcvernment, but Im some cases—e.g., she relatiors of employers and 
wage-earmmers—they are expressed in direct restions between two groups. In 
some reepects, also, these moral standards e=e the obligations of property; 
in the welfare statz, for instance, the charitable activ-ties cf voluntary associa- 
tions are not felt to have tke same claim they Hd formerly.* 

In accord with these developing political amd moral values, appreciative 
standards show a movemens away from the asvirations amd standards of suc- 
cess cf the era of a more vigorous capitalism. A sociolcgist friend of mine ` 
touched oa this point while summarizing the Esults of a cocial survey he had 
just conzluded. Tae working classes generally he said, as they improve their 
material conditions, adopt the consumption hapits of the lower-middle classes. 
For instance, they not only leave the tenemerss of the slims, but also reject 
life.in sc collectivist a hab:tation as an apartm=2ni house, preferring their own 
“semi-detached villas.” They do not, however. adopt the familiar middle-class 


% See Jcseph Scaumpeter, Vapitalism, Socialism and Democracy, 2nd ed. (London, 
1947), pp. £68-70. 

# For discussion of this and other problems of the voluntary association in the welfare 
state, seg; Lord Beveridge, Vohmtary Action (Londor, 1948) 
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aspiration to own a shop or business. On the contrary, they prefer to remain 
wage-earners, rather look down on the small shopkeeper, and use their surplus 
energies to ensure that they get the maximum possible benefits from the welfare 
state. 

When a British author finds a likeness between the new Britain and the 
United States except “in the case of personal acquisitiveness,’’*’ this is a major 
exception. In all classes, if my experience is a fair guide, the profit motive is 
under such a cloud as would be inconceivable in the United States. Along with 
this decline of interest in capitalistic acquisitivesness, has gone a complementary 
rise in the evaluation of and concern for “security.” 

The point to be made here is how this change helps explain certain character- 
istics of British pressure groups and especially certain significant differences of 
their behavior from that of pressure groups in the United States. One of the 
problems in the study of the Farmers’ Union, for instance, is how it manages 
to keep the large and more efficient farmers working in harmony with the small 
and less efEcient farmers. In quite important ways, the policies of the Union 
seem in the postwar years to have shown a bias toward the small and inefficient 
and against the large and efficient. Yet it is rare that one finds evidence of dis- 
harmony or disagreement—in striking contrast, of course, with American 
experience. 

A particularly puzzling example occurred in the autumn of 1953, when the 
Union was carrying on its prolonged negotiations with the government over 
the new arrangements for meat marketing. Without going into the technical 
details of the Union’s proposal, we need note merely that in return for guaran- 


teed prices for their meat, the producers were ready to turn over all profit on ` 


sales above those prices to the government.** The arrangement would have been 
clearly unfavorable to the high-quality producer, yet the proposal had been 
framed and put forward by the Union without significant protest from its 
branches and its members. When an explanation was asked for, the apparent 
conflict of interest between large and small producer was recognized, but again 
and again it was stressed that even the large and efficient producers were more 
concerned with security than with the opportunity to make large, but risky, 
profits. 

The modification of interest by value is perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of these developments for the student of pressure groups. For the sake of the 
stability of the political system, it is fortunate that such a modification has 
taken place. Otherwise, the strain between new values and old interests might 
be excessive. But values and ideology, of course, have other functions in this 
situation. In general, they order interests in the estimation of the members of 
the political collectivity, excluding some potential demands from public utter- 
ance, raising others up from previous exclusion, changing the priorities attached 
to certain interests, heightening or lowering the intensity with which they may 

37 Donalc Chapman, “What Prospect for the Labour Party?,” The Political Quarterly, 
Vol. 25, pp. 205-16 (July—Sept., 1954). 

3 Manchester Guardian, Oct. 16, 1953, p. 12. TN 
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be asserted. It isin the different pattern of these culture] elements that the 
American senses the profoundly different “a-rosohere” of British pressure 
politics. 

The present convergence of party policy expresses this consensus on new. 
values and ideology. Not only does this consencus Affect the intrinsic nature of 
the interests asserted and provide an integrati-¢ framework within which the 
electoral competition and the struggle of prese:re groups :s carried on; it also 


‘has a somewhat similar function with regard =c the balaace of social forces. 


“Odjectively” considered, the interest groups af Britain today are in many 
waye similar to those of Weimar Germany. Ya _nsead of “pluralistic stagna- 
tion,” we find a highly cooperative society anc en affective system of govern- 
ment. 

V. THE ENDURING CONSENSUS OF BOMIS POLITICS 


Interest groups, far from explaining the presaz cansensts of British politics, 
have themselves been significantly affected by—t Eow then are we to explain 
the cultcrel development which produced tha= eorsensus and through it the 
present corvergenee of policy? Obviously the aztalves of suth a development is 
complicated. Here one or two angles may be examir-ed whith are suggested by 
the compacative approach. 

. A part o? the underlying mechanism is laid tere vhen we examine certain of 
the justifications which were used by Tory leace1s when tkey were leading the 
way in the reform of party policy after 1945. At the conZerence of 1947, for 
instance, in the debate on the motion which tæ opponents of the new policy 
had chosen for their principal attack, Mr. Eden sourd up fer the reformist side. 
In his peroration, he proclaimed the party’s belef in “a property-owning 
democracy.” “the family,” and “the Christian aarue.” Then came an interest- 
ing passage: 

We are rot a Party of unbridled, brutal capitali n and never have been. Although 
we believe im personal responsibility and personal in-iati-e in business, we are not the 
political cnildren of the laissez-faire school. We oppc=ad tiem decade after decade. 

Where did the Tzries stand when the greed and=qua5r of tha industrial revolution 
were darkan.ng the land? I am content with Keir Heriies testirony: “As a matter of 
harc dry fact, from which there can be no getting avar, there is more labour legislation 


standing to the oredit account of the Conservative Paty oa the Statute Book than there 
is to that of their oppdnenta,’’2? » | 


The note which Eden struck was what son2 cal “Tory democracy” and 
others ‘‘Disraelian make-believe.” It was not, ai aay rate, a note one would 
expect ta be sounded by a prominent Republics le~der at a party convention 
—even ir tae bad, old days of Democratic majo~—ties Yet in the postwar period 
one finds it running through the programs and dam hlets of the Conservative 
party and the speeches of its leaders and back-b=nch- rs, suca as the members of 
the “One Nation” group. These themes of ‘I_sraclian make-believe” are at 
least a m2ans of sweetening with “Tory princip=’ the harsh lessons of electoral 


© Verbatim Repor: of the Proceedings of the 68th Az+sal Confereace, Oot. 2-4 1947. 
National’ Union of Conservative and Unionist Associs-ions (Londoa, 1947), pp. 42-43. 
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defeat. The delegates at a Tory conference are hardly cheered by the thought 
of heavy taxation of the middle classes. Yet their potential complaints can be 
converted to silence and even into mild applause by the appeal to these themes*® 
which would be received with bewilderment by a Republican partisan gather- 
ing. 

* That these themes are effective with the active members of the party indi- 
cates that they have some real part in the operative ideals of the party. Nor 
does the evidence support the notion that party leaders are not genuinely 
moved by them. In fact the Tory party does have a long history of social reform 
and the intimate memoirs, as well as the domestic policies, of leaders such as 
Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain indicate that their readiness to fight social- 
ism with the weapons of socialism sprang from more than political expediency.” 
In short, there is a real and long-standing difference between British conserva- 
tism and American conservatism—in spite of Russell Kirk’s efforts in the con- 
trary sense. 

Comparison with the operative ideals of American politics, however, sug- 
gests an even broader contrast. In his study of the liberal tradition in America, 
Louis Hartz has elicited important aspects of this contrast. His thesis—to 
which I can merely refer here—hinges on the fact that the absence of a ‘feudal’ 
tradition in this country has made the premises of our political action radically 
different from those of Europe, and so, of course, from those of British politics. 
Lacking such a tradition and a true aristocracy to embody it, we have not un- 
dergone the experience of class conflict between an aristocracy and a bourgeois 
middle class and have not had the sense of class which such a tradition and such 
a conflict have perpetuated in Britain. American politics, therefore, lacks the 
British ideology which defines the political situation in terms of class and 
guides interests in the direction of class solidarity. Such an hypothesis, for in- 
stance, helps us understand why the interests of workingmen could not be satis- 
fied by Lib-Lab reform, but were drawn off into the formation of a party of 
class. In contrast, American politics, whatever the party, is dominated by a 
“Lockean liberalism” which greatly impedes the development of a strong 
socialist movement just as it has excluded a conservatism of the British type. 
Our politics, therefore, is a politics in which virtually all contending groups 
accept the premises of ‘democratic capitalism,” while the politics of Britain 

SF YLS 

# For example, at the 1953 conference, when a resolution was moved welcoming “the 
reduction in taxation already made” and urging “further economies in national expendi- 
ture,” an addendum was offered specifying that this should be done “whilst maintaining 
and improving the social services.” While the supporters of the original resolution were 
interrupted several times by hearty applause—for example, when asking for cuts in the 
housing subsidies—those supporting the addendum were heard in silence. Nevertheless, 
they met with no opposition and were mildly applauded at the end of their speeches; the 
addendum was accepted by the original movers and the resolution as amended passed 
unanimously. Verbatim Report, pp. 43-49. 

41 See Keith Feiling, Life of Neville Chamberlain (London, 1947), and on Baldwin, 

Thomas Jones, A Diary with Letters, 1931-19650 (London, 1964). 

8 The Inberal Tradition in Amsrica (New York, 1955). 
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and Europe tends to center around class conflic-a which may bring in question 
fundamertels of the social order. . 

Not incompatible with Hartz’ analysis is a further point which I should like 
to suggest. Grantirz that at times—such as the mzerwar yeers—British parties 
were in thie sense more deeply divided than American parties have been in re- 
cent generations, it is also possible to discern ir tasir differ ng positions a cer- 
tain consensus which stands in contrast with the “Lockean” consensus of 
Amer-can polities. In the Tory tradition, as has zfzen been rsmarked, there is a 
strong strain of pavernalism and a certain “org=ric” view of society radically 
opposed to rugged individualism. Yet, within lomts, these operative ideals of 
government responsibility and social solidarity ave, and have been, accepted by 
British sozialists. They too would agree with Bute on that un-American propo- 
sition thet “government is a contrivance of Laman wisdom to provide for 
human wants” anc that “men have a right that taose wants shall be provided 
for by this wisdom.” The “collectivism” of tze late 19th century Herbert 
Spencer rightly calad “the New Toryism.”’ If we may use ths names of political 
philosophers as symbols of these complex attituces, we may 38y that both Brit- 
ieh parties iall within the values and ideology cœ Hooker rether than those of 
Locke. 2 

It follows that not only were the interests ot workingmen colored by class 
consciousness, but also the doctrines of the pacty which they produced pro- 
vided for w-de government responsibility and ar. enforcemeat of heavy obliga- 
tions of ind viduals to one another. In its elemcnss of class consciousness, the 
Britisa pclitical tredition provides foci around which sharp cleavages of politi- 
cal dactrine may crystallize. That same traditien. however also contains cer- 
tain enduring elements of consensus which may encourage the convergence of 
these opposing doctrines. In promoting the pre-ent consensus on the welfare 
state and the controlled economy, this broader Consensus seems to have played 
an important part. 

In this process, British parties have been ros only coalitions of interest: 
groups, but also bearers of the values of classes end of the collectivity. They 
have not, however, merely reflected changing veuves, but heve taken an active 
part in thir development and propagation. In tæ interwar years, for instance, 
objestive economic developments, such as unemployment and Britain’s de- 
clining intemmational position, were the immediate stimulus to political action. 
The interes:s of g-oups—e.g., the farmers’ der-ends for tariffs or the trade 
unions’ demands that unemployment benefits b= maintained—were “data” of 
the situat.on facing political leaders. One canno however, reduce the policies 
of the pazties to reflections of such interests œ mechanicel combinations of 
them. Thought and research did a good deal t> give direction and shape to 
interests which were often in themselves confusec and formless. The work of the 
Fabians is æn example; so also is the contributi=n of the research department 
of the Conservative party, which Neville Chamb-riain set up in 1929 and which 
he used in d=veloping the “great policy” of prot«2+ion and imperial preference. 
Furthermore, the Tory tradition with its emplmsis upon ration and Empire 
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served. to give direction to policies which party leaders developed in an effort 
to solve the objective problems and to win and maintain the electoral support 
of interest groups. The controlled economy of Britain today owes as much to 
these Tory innovations as to the proposals or experience of Labor. 

Often the consequent government action greatly stimulated the growth of 
pressure groups (as in the case of the Farmers’ Union), or even called them into 
existence (as was often the case with trade associations). In such cases, the 
initiating influence in policy came from the government, after which the interest 
group, having been given a definition of its interests and perhaps also a vehicle 
for expressing them, took up the task of pressing its claims upon government. 
Important as pressure groups have been in British politics, we cannot think of 
them as making policy by pushing an inert government or party this way and 
that. There has been interplay; and again and again government has taken the 
initiative, thereby crystallizing a latent interest and stirring it into political ac- 
tion. Individual leaders, of whom Lloyd George is an outstanding example, 
may perform a similar function. 

If the Tory emphasis was on the side of foreign economic policy, that of 
Labor was on the side of internal welfare policy. How the interests of the trade ' 
unions combined with the intellectual socialism of the Favians and the emo- 
tional socialism of the I.L.P. to produce the doctrines of the welfare state need 
not be gone into here. The point is that in the case of Labor doctrine as well 
as Tory dcctrine there was development. Moreover, the Tories also had a con- 
cern with welfare policy, just as Labor had proposals for a planned economy. 
To this extent, therefore, the possibility was open for each to adopt from the 
other more precise policies in fields where it had not fully elaborated its views. 
Hence, on the plane of party doctrine, as well as that of ideology and values, 
conditions favoring a convergence of policies existed. Given these favoring ele- 
ments in the cultural context, the mechanism of electoral competition would 
tend to bring about a convergence of party policies. Responding to such guid- 
ance of public opinion by party competition, the nature and pattern of interests 
in the society itself were modified, in turn providing support for the emerging 
consensus of the political community. 

Again, it must be said that the whole process was more complicated than this 
sketch can suggest and that it has not by any means erased all significant differ- 
ences between the parties. It is worth observing in conclusion, however, that 
during the past two or three generations British politics, in dealing with the 
broad problem of social insecurity, has framed and solved a great problem in a 
characteristically British way. The cycle of economic change—class war— 
renewed consensus has occurred at least once before in British history. Just 
about a hundred years ago, British politics and British society, after a period of 
economic revolution and bitter class strife, settled down to what some historians 
call “the Victorian compromise.” The present “Elizabethan compromise” has 
been achieved through similar political and cultural mechanisms. It may also 
introduce a period not unlike that when Disraeli and Gladstone alternately were 

victors in a vigorous, but not embittered struggle for the highest political power. 
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The erceunter ketween the human mind and ż3e outside world is the essence 
of speculation. The dramatic element in the eccounter has been provided ‘by 
man’s assertion that mind is capable of comprerending anc ordering the world 
about him. This same “‘epissemological presumptuousness,’” which we associate 
instinctively with the spectacular successas of the natural sciences, has also — 
been implicit in the enterpzise of political theczy. Here, tco, the claim is that 
the human intellect can understand all of the =omplex interrelationships of a 
political order. In some ways this claim is evenamcre assertive than that of the 
natural scientist. “he theorist seeks not only fc analyze and explain certain 
phenomeng, but ta prescribe more satisfactory >atterns. l 
- Given tha complexity of she subject matter cf politics ard the finite charac- 
- ter of the kuman mind, it is not surprising tha - the ideas cf political theorists 
lend themselves to diverse interpretations at the nands af later commentators. 
Disagreement in icterpretasion, however, can -2k2 one of two forms: it may 
turn on £ question concerning a particular ide, meaning, or emphasis; or it 
may find tie interpreters faking diametrically opposed positions concerning 
the basic tendency of a given set of political eas. An example of the first 
type would be the interpretation of Locke’s theory of prcperty. The second 
type, which is apt to be more embittered, is illcatrated by ihe current contro- 
versy over Plato. The case of Luther also falls u=cer this second category. One 
product af she remarkable renascence in Luthean studies over the past half- 
century has been a wide disagreement over the —cl‘tical tendencies of Luther’s 
ideas. One group has tended to identify Luther sith the stirrings of democracy 
and individualism associated with the Reforme:ion, while another has taken 
the opposte position that hia ideas directly fostered state absolutism in politics 
and state coatrol of churches.’ Both groups have zeen incline to stress different 
aspects of Lather’s thought. The image of Luthe the libertarian has been con- 
structed macnly out of the materials of his'religicas ideas; Luther the B DEOIN 
has been fasaicned primarily from his political writings. 


1 The folowing are representative of those writers wtc see in Lutaer’s writings various 
liberal or democratic ideas: James Mackinnon, Luther a=t the Reformation, 4 vols. (London 
1925-1980), Vol. 2, pp. 93-97, 331; Werner Elert, M=rphologis dee Luthertums, 2 vole. 
(Munich, 1632), Vol. 2, p. 296; John T. MoNeill, “Natul Law in the Thought of Luther,” 
Church Historz, Vol. 1L, pp. 211-28 (Sept., 1941). Repreeniative of taose who link Luther 
to absolutism are: Lord Acton, Essays on Freedom ana Power, ed. Gertrude Himmelfarb 
(Boston, 1948", pp. 69, 94-96; John Neville Figgis, Stustze of Political Thought from Qer- 
son ta Grotius, 1414-1685, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1932, Lecture III; Pierre Mesnard, 
~ DL? essor de lo rhilosophte politique au XVI’ siècle, 2nd or '{Paris, 1955), pp. 229-35; Ernst 
Troeltsch, adia Teachings of the Christian Churche-. =rans. Olive Wyon, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1931), VoL 1, p. 552. 
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In both instances, however, something less than full justice has been done to 
the unity of Luther’s thought. Moreover, the sharp contrast between the two 
images evokes the suspicion that each has been, to an extent, artificially con- 
trived. This points to the possibility, which we wish +o explore here, that 
Luther’s poitical authoritarianism was closely related to the so-called “‘demo- 
cratic” aspects of his religious ideas. By examining the inner relations between 
the two, some glimpse of the unity, if not the consistency, of Luther’s thought 
is possible. By way of a caveat, the unity in question is rot to be fcund im the 
systematic character of Luther’s thought; if his theology was formless, we can 
expect at least the same in his politics. The two sides of Luther’s thought were 
unified, first, by the way in which his political ideas presupposed his religious 
beliefs and by the extent to which the one “fed,” so to speak, on the other; 
and, second, by a common impulse or imperative which was at work in both his 
religious and his political thinking. This aspect we shall call the “simplistic im- 
perative’’: the desire to reduce “reality” to its simplest components by slough- 
ing off the complications which. appear to obscure “reality”? and to have no 
integral reletionship with it. In its religious form, the imperative grew out of 
Luther’s insistence that “the word of God, which teaches full freedom, should 
not and must not be fettered.’’? In its political form, it worked to release secular 
authority from traditional restraints and inhibitions. 

Before turning to these problems, a preliminary difficulty must ke disposed 
of. It has been argued by some commentators that Luther’s thought, from 
beginning to end, was motivated solely by religious concerns and that, there- 
fore, his outlook was fundamentally non-political. In tha words of one recent 
writer, Luther “was first of all a theologian and a preacher,” hence “he never 
developed a consistent political philosophy and knew little about the theories 
underlying the formation of national states in western Europe.” While it would 
be fruitless to deny the primacy of theological elements in Luther’s thought, it 
is misleading to conclude on that account that politics was an alien concern. 
Luther himself held no such modest view of his own political acumen. Prior to 
his own writings, he declared, “no one had taught, no one had heard, and no 
one knew anything about temporal government, whence it came, what its office 
and work was, or how it ought to serve God.’’* Underlying this exaggeration 


* Reformation Writings of Mariin Luther, ed. Bertram Lee Woolf (London, 1952), 
Vol. 1, p. 34E. Only the first volume has thus far appeared. Herainafter this will be cited 
as Woolf, Vo.. 1. 

3 Harold J. Grimm, “Luther’s Conception of Territorial and National Loyaliy,” 
Church History, Vol. 17, pp. 79-94, at p. 82 (June, 1948). Substantially the same point is 
made by John W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Stateenth Century, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1941), p. 15; and by Preserved Smith, Life and Letters of Martin Luther, 2nd 
ed. (Boston and New York, 1914), pp. 214, 228; and Mackinnon, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 229. 
Ernest G. Scawiebert has argued that Luther wrote essentially as a theologian, but that 
his political ideas derived largely from mediaeval sources. See “The Medievel Patterns in 
Luther’s Views of the State,” Church History, Vol. 12, pp. 98-117 (June, 1948). 

4 Works of Martin Luther, ed. Charles M. Jacobs, 6 vols. (Philadelphia, 1915-1932), 
Vol. 5, p. 81. Hereinafter this will be cited as Works. 
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wae the implicit assumption that a religious rcormer could not avoid political 
‘speculation. The extraordinary intermixture of religion and politics in that 
period compelled him to think about politics and even to think politically in 
religious matters. It was at once Luther's ingght, as wel as the source of a 
good many of his later difficulties, that he uaderstcod that religious: reforms 
cou'd not be undertaken im utter disregard oz politizal considerations. It wes 
exaztly this lesscn which many of the sectarans ignored at great cost. The 
prozlems -n Luther’s political thought were nat the product of a monumental 
indifference toward politics, but arose from “he “split? nature of a political 
attitude which oscillated between a disdainful =nd a renefic interest in politics 
and sometimes combined both. 

While tae historical entanglements of polites anc religion in the sixteenth 
cenzury ccntributed in no small measure to Lucher’s politizal consciousness, an 
even more influential facto? lay in the nature o- the religious institutions which 
he attacked. His great anti-papal polemics o 1520 were directed against an 
ecclesiastical institution which, to the sixteerth-certury mind, had come to 
epitomize organised power. The nature of th- Papacy invited an indictment 
frarzed in political terms. Luther’s writings of £520 provide impressive evidence 
thas he clearly recognized the issue to be one in~olving the power of an ecclesias- 
tical polit. In the first place, the vocabulary.=m>lo7ed was heavily sprinkled 
with phrases and imagery rich in political cornotations. The sacramental 
practices ci the priesthood were attacked as ‘“‘Cppress:ve”’ i tyranntcum) in that 
ther denied the believer’s “right” (ius) to full partidpation. The Papacy was 
dencuncec as the “tyranny of Rome” (Reman=m tyranniaem), a “Roman dic- 
tatcrship” (Romana tyrannis), to which Chriss.ans ought to “refuse consent” 
(nec conzeatiamus). The demand was then rasec for the restoration of ‘our 
nob_e Christian liberty.” “Each man should be allowec his free choice in. 
seeking ard using the sacrament... the tyr=nt exercises his depotism and - 
compels us to accapt one kind only.’’5 

The political note became more pronounced =s Luther went on to accuse the 
Papecy of ecclesiastical tyranny: the Papacy hed arbitrarily legislated new 
artieles of faith end ritual. When its authorisy hac been challenged, it had 
sought refuge in the argument that papal pever was urbound by any law. 
Moreover, the temporal pretensions of the Pap.2y had not only endangered the 
spir-tual mission of the Church, but also damz=zed the effectiveness of secular 
authorit >y confusing secular and spiritual jarisdiczions.? The usurpation of 
temzaora. power had permitted the Popes to advance thzir temporal claims 
under tbe zuise of a spiritual mission, and, at ihe same time, to pervert their 
spiritual responsibilities by treating them politically. On “his latter score, the 


§  .. clique guum arbitrium petendi utendique relinqveretur, sicut in baptismo et 
potentias relnquitur. At nunc cogit singulis annis team speciem accipi eadem tyran- 
nide...” E. Martin Luther Werke (Weimar Ausg=>e, 1888-), Yol. 6, p. 507; Woolf, 
Vol. 1, pp. 223-24. 

6 Woolf, Vol. 1, pp. 127~28, 162. = 
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sale of indulgences, the annates, the proliferation of the papal bureaucracy, 
and the control over ecclesiastical appointments -had as their objective, not 
religious considerations, but the enhancement of the political power of the 
Papacy. The Pope had ceased “to be a bishop and has become a dictator.’’? 

During these early years Luther -was prepared to accept the perpetuation of 
the Papacy on a reformed basis. His criticisms were founded on the assump- 
tions that religion and politics constituted two distinct realms within the 
corpus christianum; that each realm required its own form of ruling authority; 
and that while rulership might be either of a religious or of a political type, it 
ought not to be both. Despite these distinctions, Luther’s program for papal 
reform carried strong political overtones in that it was basically a demand for 
ecclesiastical constitutionalism and owed not a little to conciliarist inspiration.® 
The Pope was to exchange the role of despot for that of constitutional monarch. 
Henceforth his power was to be bounded by the fundamentals of Christianity 
and he could no longer legislate new articles of faith. Thus the teachings con- 
tained in Scripture were to be observed in much the same way as a fundamental 
law: they performed the function of a doctrinal constitution limiting the power 
of the popes.* To the papal argument that such institutional tinkering was 
blasphemous in that it would allow unclean hands to tamper with a divine in- 
stitution, Luther responded that the Papacy itself was of human fabrication 
and henge susceptible of improvement. 

The political element in Luther’s case received further ana in the 
remedies he prescribed for dealing with a Pope who refused to recognize the 
bounds of his authority. If a Pope persisted in violating the clear injunctions of 
Scripture, then Christians were obligated to follow the fundamental law of 
Scripture and to ignore the papal commands.’* Perenthetically it should be 
noted that this was the same formula employed later by Luther in dealing with 
secular rulers whose commands ran counter to Scripture. But in one particular 
Luther was prepared to counsel measures more drastic than anything he pro- 
posed against secular rulers. In an argument more political than scriptural, he 
contended that the Papacy might be forcibly resisted. “The Church has no 
authority except to promote the greater good.” If any Pope were to block re- 
forms, then “we must resist that power with life and limb, and might and 
main. IIT 

Although Luther later retracted this ‘and other more sanguinary exhorta- 


1 Tbid., p. 224. 

8 Luther had read and admired Gerson, D’Ailly, and Dietrich of Niem. He does not 
appear to have been acquainted with the conciliarist side of Occam’s thought. For s gen- 
eral discussion of these matters see Mackinnon, op. ch., Vol. 1, pp. 20-21, 135; Vol. 2, 
pp. 228-29. 

* Woolf, Vol. 1, pp. 224-25; Werks, Vol. 1, p. 391; Luther's Correspondence and Other 
Contemporary Leiters, ed. Preserved Smith and Charles M. Jacobs. 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1918), Vol. 1, p. 156. 

19 Woolf, Vol. 1, p. 121. 

u Ibid. p. 123; Werke (Weimar Ausgabe), Vol. 2, pp. 447-49. 
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tions,” the political element reached a climax-xhen Luthar prescribed.for the 
condition 4n exiremts where the Papacy blocked all effcrts towards reform. 
Secular avthoritizs possessed the night and te responsibility to initiate the 
processes of reform: 

Thersfore, when need requires it, and the pope is =cting harmfully to Christian well- 
being, let ary one who is a true member of the Chrisf an communis y ab 8 whole take staps 
as early as possible to bring about a genuinely free ceancil. No one is so able to do this as- 


the secular authorities, especcally since they are a=c iellow Christians, fellow priesta, 
similarly religious, and of similar authority in all resp=cts.% 


Daspize the acarbity displayed in Luther’s writings of this period, their 
revolutionary quality was blunted by the reliaree on conciliarist arguments. He 
looked to & combination of secular initiative an= conciliar r2farms to restore the 
purity o= the Papscy. In place of papal suprem=-cy he relied partly on the older 
notion o: tae conciliarists that the Church was z soctetas perfecta, a self-sufficient 
society containing its own authority, rales, ard procedures jor regulating the 
common spiritual life of ite members. Accordirs to this corception, the Church 
cortained within Itself the necessary resources=or Jenera any ills or griev- 
ances which might afflict is. 

These coneiliarist arguments worked to ot=arre o emargent spats of 
Lutker’s thought: the reliance on secular autho=ty and the bias against institu- . 
tions. As long as ñe placed his hopes in a Chu-22 Council as the agency of re- 
form, the secular ruler was reduced to seconcary importance. But once this 
avenue cf reform ~vas closed off, the choice wa= automatically narrowed down 
to the secular ruler. When this stage was reack=d, the ides or the Church as a 
societas perfecta was dropped; the revitalization: its spiritual life was now held 
to depend on an external agency. 

Similarly, 43 long as Luther adhered to a corsiiarist postion, and as long as 
he attribus ed sore utility to the Papacy, the revolutionary quality of his 
`- theory of the Church would remain muted. Bu- once he-had broken with Pope 

and Counc, the doctrine of the “priesthood of -l believers” would assume cen- 
tral imporcance and the Lutheran conception of the Charch would become 
clearer. Bath of these developments, the reliam22 upon secular rulers and. the 
- Lutheran idea of the Churzh, were interrelate tialectical'y, in that Luther’s 
quest for tre “real’’ in religious experience led zīm to dismiss ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions end to magnify the political instituticas of the ruler. It is only partly 
correct to attribute Luthers emphasis on sectkar authority to the desperate 
plight of a -eforme> who had no alternative but tc appeal ta that quarter. Nor is 
it correct to view his extreme utterances during the Peasants’ War as marking 
a sudden d_scovery of the absolute power of seralar princes. There is sufficient 
evidence tc indicate that he held a high opinior cf secular cuthority before the 
peasant outbreaks. Instead, the emphasis on cular power should -be viewed 


1 For a further discussion see Roland H. Baintæ, Here I Sicnd..A fife of Martin 
Luther, Menzor editicn (New York, 1955), pp. 115-1€ Ernest G. Pier Luther and 
Eis Times (St. Louis, 1950), pp. 464 ff. 

% Wook, Vol. 1, pp. 122, 167. 
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as the outgrowth of the deepening radicalism of his religious convictions, which 
lent additional weight to a pre-existing respect for the power of temporal rulers. 

Once this is grasped, Luther’s later dilemma becomes more understandable: 
the secular powers, whose assistance he had invoked in the struggle for religous 
reform, began to assume the form of a sorcerer’s apprentice threatening religion 
with a new type of institutional control. The sources of this dilemma lay in the 
disequilibrium which had developed between his theory of the Church and his 
theory of political authority. In the early years of his opposition to the Papacy, 
he did not disavow the central argument of the papalists that spiritual affairs 
required a ruling head. Thus, although he disagreed with the papalists over the 
nature of that office, his thinking preserved the mediaeval tradition of a dis- 
tinetive set of ecclesiastical institutions which might offset the thrusts of tem- 
poral powers. But as his views matured into a flat rejection of the Papacy and 
of the entire hierarchical structure of the Church, the whole idea of a counter- 
vailing authority was naturally dropped. The tie between religious beliefs and 
religious institutions was severed; at this stage of his thought Church organiza- 
tion was regarded as an impediment to true belief. Concurrently with these de- 
velopments in Luther’s conception of the Church, his doctrine of political author- 
ity had evolved towards a more enlarged view of the functions and authority 
of rulers. The rulers were now entrusted with some of the religious prerogatives 
previously belonging to the Pope.“ Thus while institutional authority was be- 
ing erased in the religious sphere, it was being underscored in the political. 

It was at this point that the supreme difficulty arose. In his later years Luther 
began to pay increasing attention to the need for religious organization, a need 
which he had earlier minimized. But for practical reasons this could not be 
accomplished except by calling in the secular authorities whose power he had 
consistently exalted. The institutional weakness of the Church made it no 
match for the secular power which Luther had rationalized. The end-product 
was the territorial Church (Landeskirche). 

Luther’s elevation of political authority, then, was closely connected with his 
idea of the Church. The latter, in turn, was an outgrowth of his conception 
of religion; hence something must be said about his religious doctrines and their 
bearing upon his ecclesiasticism and politics. 

In Luther’s theology, the supreme vocation of man consisted in preparing for 
God’s free gift of grace. Religious experience centered around an intensely per- 
sonal communication between the individual and God; the authenticity of the 
experience depended upon the uninkibited directness of the relationship. 
Good works, therefore, were irrelevant, for they involved relationships with 


4 In this connection Luther's letter to John, Elector of Saxony, was significant: ‘There 
is no fear of God and no discipline any longer, for the papal ban is abolished and everyone 
does what he will. . . . But now the enforced rule of the Pope and the clergy is at an end in 
your Grace’s dominions, and all the monasteries and foundatiors fall into your Grace’s 
hands as the ruler, the duty and difficulty of setting these things in order comes with 
them.” Smith and Jacobs, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 383. On several occasions Luther was to 
lament the release of the rulers from papal controls. See Works, Vol. 4, pp. 287-89. 
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men and things. Similarly, the ministration: of an ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
the full sacramental system were both usele= and dangerous; they only multi- 
plied tha intermediaries between God and ran and raised the inference that 
there existed a substitute for faith. In sum everything which stood between 
God and man kad to be eliminated; the onv trie med ators were Christ and 
Scripturz. . | 

Against this backdrop Luther’s famous matetchor of the “three walls” sur- 
round:ng the Papacy was symbolic of the dorcinaat driving force in his religious 
thought: the campulsion to erase and level_all -hat interfered with the right 
relaticnehip between God and man. The sigrMicaace of tris “simplistic impera- 
tive” Hes in the variety of ways in which it was expressed: political, intellectual, 
as well a3 religious. Intellectually it took the fom cf a nearly total rejection of the 
mediaaval philesophical tradition. It was no- g rjectior steeped in ignorance, 
but one Jowing from a deep conviction that centuries of philosophy had worked 
to pervert the meaning of Scripture and E suoport the pretensions of the 
Papacy.” The influence cf Aristotle was declered ro be pernicious; the christian- 
ized Arictotelianism of Aquinas was condemred æ an “unfortunate superstruc- 
ture on an unfortunate foundation.’* Imp-stiert with the “Babel of philos- 
ophy,’ vith its endless and subtle disput=3iams concerning substance and 
accidentz, Luther called for a return to the tngle@sed wisdom of Scripture and 
the Word of God." In this connection his rad <aliem was also turned against the 
corpus oO: tradit:onal knowledge representec by the teachings of the Church 
Fathers, the pranouncements of the Councils, ancl the docsrines of the canon- 
ists. The Catholic conception of accrued hist wica. wisdom, painstakingly built 
up throcgh centuries of interpretation, Lutaer matched with the uncompli- 
cated, direct knowledge o? the humble believez2*‘““he simple faith” of the-people 


\ 


$ 3 Lutkar’s long apprenticeship in scholasticism ia ciscussed in Mackinnon, op. ch., 
Vol. 1, pp 10-27, 60 ff. 

18 Wolf, Vol. L, pp. 225, 227-29; Smith and Jaccbs., - p. cH., Vol. 1, pp. 60, 64, 78, 150, 
189-70, 3&9. 

17 Lutker’s distnction between Scripture and the Werd of Gad is analyzed by Rupert 
E. Davies, The Problem of Authority in the Contem Reformers (London, 1948), pp. 
31 ff.; and by Tro=ltsch, ep. ctt., Vol. 2, p. 486. In sonnection with Luther’s quest for the 
“origins?” meaning of Scripture, it might be added thas he wat aided by contemporary 
humanist scholars, such as Reuchlin and Erasmus, vho were seeking to recapture the true 
meaning af Scripture by means of philological resea:<hes-. 

18 Woclf, Vol. 1, pp. 227-29. These sentiments rere cnderlined in Luther's Letter to the 
Christian Reader (1522): “. .. when I compare scolasãic with sacred theology, that is 
with Holy Scripture, it seems full of impiety and venit} and dangerous in all ways to be 
put before Christin monks not forearmed with the armor of Gad.” Luther then turned 
admiringly to Tauler and the Theologia Germanic arc raised zhe hope that under the 
influenca of the mystics “there will not be left in cur eexth a Thonist or an Albertist, a 
Scotist dr. an Occemiat, but only simple sons of Gad ard their Dhristian brothers. Only 
let not thcae who batten on -iterary dainties revoltagai-st the ristic diction, nor despise 
the coarse coverings and cheap garments of our tacernscle, for within is all the glory of 
the king’s daughter. Certainly if we cannot get learced end eloquent piety, let ua at least 
prefer am unlearned and infantile piety to an impiety which is bot! eloquent and infantile.” 
Smith aad Jacobs, op. cH., Vol. 2, pp. 1385-36. Compre Augustine, Epistle 138, 4-5. 
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was held to be more reliable; instead of chasing philosophical hares, it was con- 
tent with the knowledge which comes from faith. 

Thus the end-point of the revolt against the authority of philosophy and 

received wisdom was 4 religious primitivism, flaunting simple faith against 
philosophical complication, breaking ‘‘the images of ancestral wisdom” in the 
name of a return to original Christianity. This “simplistic imperative,’ with its 
bias against “man-made” rules and rites, appeared as a kind of revival of the 
ancient controversy between “nature” and “convention” with scripturalism 
replacing nature as the basic norm. Like the ancients, Luther was beset by a 
deep urgency to erase historical accreticns in order to commune with an under- 
lying truth. Characteristic of his search for purity were his remarks on the con- 
fused state of marriage laws: 
... any and all of the practices of the Church are impeded, and entangled, and endangered, 
on account of the pestilential, unlearned, and irreligious, man-made ordinances. There is 
no hope of a cure unless the whole of the laws made by men, no matter what their stand- 
“ing, are repealed once for all. When we have recovered the freedom of the Gospel, we 
should judge and rule in accordance with it in every respect.’ 


The impulse towards simplification was also manifested in Luther’s assault 

on the mediaeval conception of the Church. Again the emphasis was put on 
leveling the “walls” which stood between the believer and the object of his 
beliefs. The whole of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, with its niched gradations of 
authority and function, was to be razed. Since the plain meaning of Scripture 
could be understood by the average man, sacerdotalism was superfluous; there 
could be no distinctions among believers: 
We all have the same authority in regard to the Word and sacraments, although no one 
has a right to administer them without the consent of the members of his church, or by the 
call of the majority (because, when something is common to all, no single person is em- 
powered to arrogate it to himself, but we should await the call of the Churoh).... When 
a bishop consecrates, he simply acts on behalf of the entire congregation, all of whom 
have the same authority. They may select one of their number and command him to ex- 
ercise this authority on behalf of the others.° 


The radical egalitarianism implicit in the doctrine of the priesthood of the 
believers was not dictated by any necessary relationships among the believers - 
themselves. Rather, it grew out of Luther’s conviction that faith could be at- 
tained only by individual effort and that, therefore, the “Christian liberty” of 
the believer must be unbound by externals. Faith could not be created or in- 
stilled by an external agency, whether sacerdotal or political; it was an inward 
disposition of the individual inclining him towards God." The reward of faith 
was membership in the invisible communion of Christians, the corpus mysticum 
ruled by Christ: n 
There is no superior among Christians, but Christ Himself and Christ alone. And what 
kind of authority can there be where all are equal and have fhe same right, power, pos- 


10 Woolf, Vol. 1, p. 803. ` 
10 Thid., pp. 318, 114. 
1 Ibid., p. 118. 
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session, and honor, and no one desires to be the others superior, tut each other's inferior? 
One coud not establish authority where there are z12h people, even if one would, since 
their character and nature will not permit them to “ave uperiors, for no one is willing or 
able to be the supezior.* 


The “true” Church, then, was not to be locawd ir: any paysical assemblage of 
offices, ncr was it to be identified with any hiewers.sical institution. The Church 
ecnsisted simply of “an assembly of hearts in-one Zaith. .. . This unity is of it- 
self sufficent to make a Church.’ = 

Althouzh Luther consistently denied that tze eauality of the believers elimi- 
. nated the necessity for a trained ministry, th= denial in no way minimized the 
revolutionary character of his attack on ecc-esiazticism. The priest had been 
transformed intc a minister, that is, one wk) acministered, expounded, and 
explainea the Word.™ The loss in status was =ccompaniel by a drastic change 
in the re_ationship between minister and corz:egation. Jnlike the priest, the 
minister could not draw upon the mysterious zources of authority flowing from 
a centcrics-old tradition. Stripped of the my-ziga of office, the minister faced 
- his congregation as a primus inter pares. The off>e itself was no longer con- 
secratel by the representative of a powerfw. 2cclesiastizal institution; it was 
derivec. from the consent of the pares. Since: tne minister was the creature of 
consens, not of cuthority, he could be remor2d fom ofkee by those who had 
selected nim.” 

Underlying the equality among the believes and the whittling down of the 
role of sh2 minister were certain aeapHons &.20u15 the cazacity of the believers 
to recozmze truta: 


. each snd all ož us aré priests because we all heve tne one faith, the one gospel, one 
aad the same sacrament; why then should we not b= enttled to taste or test, and to judge 
whst is right or wrong in the faith?™ 


From this followed Luther’s demand that tke “sscond wall,” symbolizing the 
papal eleim to ke the final interpreter of dotri, be swapt aside. The papal 
position, as Luther instinctively recognized, was g-oundec in a kind of christian- 
ized Platonism which asserted that disputed. truths could be resolved only by 
a specially endowed intelligence.?? Against ioie “aristoeratic epistemology”? 
Luther edvanced a “democratic”? one whick av-erred bosk the right and the 
ability of the congregation to judge religious ~eackings. He adopted this conclu- 
sion partly from. a profound conviction con amig the primacy of the direct 
communion between God and the individus 301l; and partly from a convic- 
tion that the individual conscience could no“ be ‘orced into salvation. 
Noszagia for the apostolic simplicity of tla prmitive Church did not blind 


n Works, Vol. 2, p. 262. 
z Itid, Vol. 1, p. 349. 
H Woclf, VoL 1, pp. 115, 247, 249, 318, 867; Wo-ce, Vol. 8, pp 3286-28. 
% Woclf, VoL 1, pp. 115, 117, 181; Works, Vol. £ E. pp. 79, 82. 
= % Woclf, VoL 1, p. 120; Works, Vol. 4, pp. 76-7" 
27 Woolf, Vol. 1, pp. 119-20. 
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Luther to the fact that a near-anarchistic form of churck organization was an 
inadequate prescription for an actual .congregation whose members dwelt in 
varying states of grace and faith. At an early stage in his writings he began to 
elaborate the distinction between the visible’ and the ‘invisible’ Church. 
The former consisted of those Christians whose weak faith necessitated a vis- 
ikle form of organizational. structure. Unity had to be created externally by 
human art. The ‘invisible’ Church, in contrast, derived its unity from faith; 
it was largely independent of organization and regulations.’ 

In his later years Luther came to be more impressed with the value of ‘“‘dis- 
tinguishing marks,” even for the invisible Church.?® This was less significant, 
however, than his growing reliance upon secular authority to police the visible 
Church and to insure a degree of religious uniformity. Given this development, 
the Lutheran conception of political authority assumes crucial importance; for a 
religion whith had denied itself the power of an ecclesiastical organization was 
now confronted by, and invited the assistance of, -political rulers who were un- 
hampered ty the traditional restraints of religious institutions. To appreciate 
the new theoretical setting within which temporal authority was now to 
operate, something must be said concerning earlier Chrissian attitudes towards 
the political order and the office of ruler. ; 

= 

_ From.its sarly beginnings the Christian attitude concerning politics had been 
complicatec by a persistent impulse towards. disengagement from the world. 
The scriptural warning that “My Kingdom is not of this world”? was later 
systematized by Augustine into the tense symbolism of the civitas det and the 
civitas terrena. And despite the impressive effort of Aquinas to fashion a com- 
fortable accommodation between the political order and the divine, the mystics 
and the mcnastics survived as eloquent witnesses to the strain of incivisme in 
Christianity. Moreover, this hostility towards the political order had been 
implicit from the beginning, when Christianity had directly challenged the 
classical assumption concerning religion and the political order. Classicism had 
judged religion largely from the viewpoint of its political 4nd social utility. 
Religion hed been expected not only to contribute to civic cohesiveness, but 
also to infuse the whole of man’s political and social conduct in such a way that 
the believer would be a better citizen: by \ virtue of his beliefs. For classicism, 


1 Works, Vol. 1, pp. 349-57. 

i Compare Works, Vol. 1, p. 861; Vol. 4, p. 75; Vol. 5, pp. 27-87; Vol. 6, p: 148. Luther’s 
theory of the Churoh has been disbussed by Karl Holl, “Luther,” Ceacnumells Aufedtse sur 
Kirchengeschichte (Tübingen, 1923), Vol. 1; pp. 288 ff.; Troeltsch, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 477— 
94; William A. Mueller, Church and State in Luther and Calvin (N ashville, 1954), pp. 5-35; 
Wilhelm Pauck, ‘The Idea of the Church in Christian History,” Church History, Vol. 21, 
pp. 191-213, at pp. 208-10 (Sept., 1952); Lewis W. Spits, “Luther's Ecclesiology and His 
Concept of the Prince as Notbischof, ” Church History, Vol. 22, pp. 118-41 (June, 1953); 
John T. McNeill, “The Church in Sixteenth Century Reformad Theology,” Journal of 
Religion, Voi. 22, pp. 251-69 (July, 1942). 
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then, the value of a religior. had been analyzed 2 temns of citizenship; the prob- 
lem had been that of the cicizen as a believer ard no , as wes to be the case with 
Christianisy, the believer £s a citizen. . 

In contrast, Christianity had come proclairting zhe irrelevancy of. political 
criteria Lo religious truths. Its avowed intentcn ~as to disentangle religion 
from its political context. This apolitical ben in Christianity was strikingly 
developed by Aug-istine in Books VI and YII c tke De ctvivtate Det.*° Christian- 
ity, he insisted, did not represent merely another “avil theology”; it came not 
to rescue a corrupt society, but to prepare n=n fcr the permanent estate of 
eternity. Qn the basis of this formulation, thz relstion b2tween religion and 
polities ives reversed. Instead of religion furchioring as a support for the 
political order, the role of the political order wa- can :eived 70 De one of securing 
the concit:ons of peace which would enable men to pursae unhindered their 
primary vocation of spiritual salvation. Althozgh the responsibility for order 
was conferred upon the stete, this did not imF.*, for Augustine, any positive 
control af or intervention into essentially religi«2s matters. One of the primary 
aims of Augustine was to rid Christianity of tls paitical interference typified 
by the poEcy of Theodosius. The state might eanist-religioa by protecting the 
faithful from the contamineting influences of hevesy_ but tke continuous super- 
vision of religious life belonzed to the Church. -he spiritua. nzeds of man were 
to he adnicistered by à government reared on >iritual foundations. 

In Luther the impulse towards disengagemeas tcok a quite different form. 
Where Augustine had relied upon the Church as tne main aid to individual 
salvation and had relegated the state to the role =f guardian bf order, Luther felt 
constrainec to call upon secular power to help Ca-istian souls in gaining release 
from the tvranny of the organized Church. Oze fundamental reason for the 
different rcles assigned government by Augustace end Lucher is to be found 
in the diferent historical pcsitions occupied by zech Augustine’s thinking was 
deeply tinged by the millennial hopes commoz in she early centuries of the 
Christian eza. It was natural for him to adopt = time-perspective oriented to- 
wards the future. Although, in contrast to the e pectancies of some of the early 
Christians, Augustine minimized the imminence cf tae millsnnium, the notion 
of a future pregnant with the promise of delivera-wces remained a vivid element in 
his thought.” The thousand years intervening k2sween Augustine and Luther 
could not bat have a sobering effect on, Christizn ofimism. What had been a 
beckoning future for the one became, for the 3t1er an interminable present 
calling for a certain resignatzon on the part of t= >el=ver. The muted eschatol- 
ogy of Letker contributed in an important war tc ais marked antipathy for 
history. Aftər the days of apostolic simplicity hed bezn passed, history had be- 


8° This aspect of Augustine is brilliantly described = Ch_rles Ncrria Cochrane, Chris- 
tiantty and C aseical Culture (Naw York, 1944), pp. #26 ff. Also see the remarks of Eric 
Voegelin, The New Science of PoAtics (Chicago, 1952), œ. 81-84. 

31 De citticie Det, KX. See a.so the remarks of Heirich Schols, Glaube und Unglaube 
in. der Weltgeschichte (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 109 ff. 
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come a record of the degradation of the Word. Consequently, the theological 
and ecclesiastical legacy of these centuries must be dismissed. On the basis of 
these beliefs, Luther’s time-perspective was reflective of a compelling urgency 
to return to a more primitive state of Christian perfection; it was part of a 
radicalism oriented towards recapturitg the authentic Christian elements of 
the distant past; it lacked the vivid awareness of a future dimension. 

These contrasts in time-perspectives were closely related to some important 
differences in the political ideas of Augustine and Luther. While Augustine had 
punctured the classical notion of the autonomy and self-sufficiency of the polit- 
ical order, he had not left the political order dangling in limbo. It was an 
integral part of the whole ordo of Creation and contributed its share towards 
the preservation of the total harmony. For Augustine'the concept of a divine 
order symbolized more than an ingenious blend of diversities: it was a concordia 
moving towards consummation. Accordingly, the political order, integrated 
as it was into a cosmos full with meaning and direction, ecquired a rooted stabil- 
ity, a sustenance drawn from the nature of Creation itself. Thus, even though 
the political community was destined to be superseded at the climax of history, 
until that time it participated in the perfection written into the very essence of 
things.” 

Luther, however, departed significantly from the Augustinian conception of 
ordo. For Augustine ordo had operated as a principle immanent in the whole of 
Creation; therefore, any association, even a non-Christian one, possessed value 
to the extent that it secured peace and tranquillity. Luther, on the other hand, 
reduced “order” from an immanent to a formal principle without real viability: 
Order is an outward thing. Be it as good as it may, it can fall into misuse. Then it is no 
longer order but disorder. So no order has any intrinsic worth of its own, as hitherto the 


Popish Order has been thought to have. But all order has ite life, worth, strength, and 
virtue in right use; else it is worthless and fit for nothing.* 


In abandoning the concept of ordo as the sustaining principle within a larger 
pattern of meaning, Luther deprived the political order of the moral sustenance 
flowing from this more comprehensive whole. The lack of integration between 
the political order and the divine order produced a marked tension within 
Luther’s conception of government. The political order appeared as a distinctly 
fragile achievement, precarious, unstable, and prone to upset. At the same time, 
the vulnerability of this order created the need for a powerful, repressive 
authority. In other words, it was not the political order itself which was sus- 
tained by a divine principle; it was the secular power upholding order that was 


n The concept of ordo is most extensively discussed by Augustine in De civitate Det, 
XIX, 11-18. Pertinent in this connection are: R. H. Barrow, Introduction to Saint Augus- 
tine, The City of God (London, 1950), pp. 220-60; Sir Ernest Barker, “St. Augustine’s 
Theory of Society,” in Essays on Government, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1951), pp. 245-48; Etienne 
Gilson, Introduction à l étude de Saint Augustin, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1949), pp. 237-388. 

3 De ctuitate Dei, XIX, 24. 

4 Works, Vol. 6, p. 186. t 
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divinely derived. It was no idle boast of Luthers to assert zhet he had praised 
temporal governmsnt more highly than anyone sincs Augustine.” Such praise 
was necessary once the polisical order had been 2xirzcted from its cosmic con- 
text. The divine element in political authority was insvitably transformed from 
a sustaining principle into a repressive, coercive one. 

Luther s attachment to tamporal authority, -aen, was not the product of g 
particular stage in his development, but was ro-ted n the zonviction that the 
fallen worlc of maz was furdamentally orderless. Omler_ hal to be imposed: 
Let na one think that the world can be ruled without olooc; the sword of the ruler must 


ba red and b.ooiy; far the word will and must be eval, and the sword is God’s rod and 
Vvangeence upon it,” i l 


Significantlz, Lutksr singled out, as the first ‘-vall~ to be leveled, the papal 
claims to a femporal jurisdiction. His logic here lispayed tae same impulse as 
his religicus theorizing: just as the believer’s free acess to Scripture was to be 
secured from papal interference, so the secular ~uler-was tc be unhampered in 
his efforte to achieve order: 

. the social corpus of Christendom includes secular peyercment as one of its component 
functions. [kis government is spiritual in status, altl nugh it disokarges a seoular duty. 
It should cpeate, frealy and unhindered, upon all member of the entire corpus, should 
punish and compel where guilt deserves or necessity ~eqiies, in spits of pope, bishops, 
and priests; and whether they denounce or excommun«ate -0 their heert’s desire.” 


The long scholarly disputes over whether or mt Luther preserved the 
mediaeva. conception of a corpus christianum as served to obscure the pro- 
found. chenges he made in the content of that cncent.** The emphasis on sec- 
ular authority was accompanied by other doc=inal changes which enhanced 
that author.ty still further. At the same time thst Luther was undercutting the 
sacerdota. Hierarchy by the :dea of the priesthocd of ell believers, he was elevat- 
ing the status of rulers by clothing it with a =acarlotal dignity: rulers “are 
priests and bishops too.’”’** The sharp line betwesn clergy ard laity was erased, 
and priest and peaz:ant were placed on a level o: equality ir relation to secular 
jurisdiction.*° The estate of Christendom had fal_an t= new trustees: the princes 
“discharge their ofice as an office of the Chretiam community, and for the 
benefit of that community. ... Each communi-y, ccuncil, and administration 
has autharisy to akolish and prevent, apart from the know-edge or consent of 


s Ihid., Val. 5, pp. 81-82. 

# Iid., Val. 4, p. 23. On this same point see: Vol. 3 pp. 31-33; YOL 4 pp. 28, 248-53, 
266-69, 206 fE; Vol. 5, p. 38; Vo_-6, p. 460. 

at Wool, 7 ol 1, p- 117; Mesnard; op. cit., pp. 204-K. 

#8 There ie a recent discussion of this problem in 8ta, 02. ch., pp. 118 f., and see the 
references eitad there. In addition there are some interesticg remarks in Friedrich Mei- 
necke, “Luthar fiber christliches, Gemeinwesen und ck-vistlishen Steat,” Historische Zeil- 
schrift, Vol. 131, pp. 1—22 (1920). 

89 Woolf, Yol. 1, p. 114. 

40 Thid., pp. 114-15, 129-30; 141, 147, 226-27, 282, Z5. 
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pope or bishop, anything contrary to God, and hurtful to man in body and 
soul.’’4! 

The significance of the role assigned to political authority lay not so much in 
its broad mandate, nor in its responsibilities for religious reform, but rather in 
the fact that its power was now to be exercised in a context where papal in- 
atitutions had been deprived of divinity and power. The secular ruler alone 
derived his powers from God; the power of the papacy, in contrast, had resulted 
from strictly human contrivings, or, worse, from the machinations of the 
Antichrist. 


HI 


Luther’s view of political authority was not all of one piece; it varied depend- 
ing on whether the issue was primarily religious or political. When temporal 
government was called upon to assist in furthering religious reforms, it was 
viewed as a positive and constructive agency. But in its more secular and polit- 
ical role, government appeared as essentially negative and repressive. In the 
one area it was treated as the sole alternative for initiating reform; in the other 
as the sole alternative to anarchy.“ The link which bound together the two 
‘views of political authority was Luther’s demand that rulers be released from 
pre-existing restraints in order to accomplish their work. We have already 
examined this element in connection with Luther’s attack on the Papacy; it 
reappeared when he considered the secular activities of government. Finding 
the same confusion and complexity in the laws of society as had prevailed in 
religious matters, Luther advocated a characteristically simple and radical 
solution: 


... the body politic cannot be felicitously governed merely by rules and regulations. If 
the administrator be sagacious, he will conduct the government more happily when 
guided by circumstances rather than by legal decrees. If he be not so wise, his legal meth- 
ods will only result in harm, since he will not know how to use them, nor how to temper 
them to the case in hand. Hence, in public affairs, it is more important to make sure that 
good and wise men are in control than that certain laws are promulgated. Men of this 
kind will themselves be the best of laws, will be alert to every kind of problem, and will 
resolve them equitably. If knowledge of the divine laws accompanies native sagacity, it 
is obvious that written laws will be superfluous and noxious.% 


41 Ibid., p. 167. 

Works, Vol. 3, p. 285; Vol. 4, pp. 289-91. 

4 Woolf, Vol. 1, p. 298. It is true that Luther occasionally praised customary law, but 
a close examination of the context of the argument shows that he was contending that 
customary laws were better adapted to local conditions than imperial laws, and not that 
customary laws wero salutary restraints. McNeill, “Natural Law in the Thought of 
Luther,” foc. ctt., has underlined the role of natural law and reason in Luther’s writings, 
but again the context was one where Luther was asserting that natural law and reason or 
equity allowed the ruler to override existing laws or customs. Natural law, in other words, 
played a liberating as well as a restraining role in Luther’s thought. See Woolf, Vol. 1, p. 
187; Works, Vol. 6, pp. 272-73. One of the few occasions whereir Luther cited Aquinas 
for support involved an argument in favor of an unlimited secular power in times of 
emergency. See Works, Vol. 3, p. 263. 
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The only restraints operating on the ruler, otzer taan thse of his own con- 
science, came from the exhortations of the mmisters; sinze the ministers no 
longer spoke as the representatives of a power e clesiastical establishment, 
the effectiv=ness of this restraint would be prob emaïcal. 

Althougk some commentators have shown -mt Luther never intended to 
emancipete the secular authorities from the detates of natural law and res- 
son, this proves only that Luther was not Machiavelli. For the point is that 
natural law becomes a mera set of moral homizes when it is translated into a 
context whare the power of the rulers alone has been eleveted above all other 
institutions! rivals and where allegiance j the other great power institution 
has been condemned. 

The situation thus created was ripe for a co a3ior between the two entities 
which Lutker, by analogous arguments, had-soucht 6 set fr2e. On the one hand 
there was tie secular ruler, unrestrained by the ares. ures o? competing institu- 
tions, and cm the other the Christian congregatic secking divine grace, unaided 
and unguidec by sacerdotal institutions. Lutiar, however, often wrote as 
though the ormer never presented a threat to te la ter. The true believer was 
a subject of the Kingdom of God, where Chris alone ruled. “Therefore, it is 
not possible for the secular sword and law to fine any work z0 do among Chris- 
tians, since of themselves they do much more than its aws ard doctrines can de- 
mand,’’“ If al men were to become true Christ=ns, secular gcvernment would 
be unnecessary. Government was justified by tL> exstence of the large masses 
of the unrighteous and unregenerate; in the as=senc@ of eccercion, men would 
be at each >ther’s throats end society in chaose ‘Fc this season God has or- 
dained two governments; the spiritual, which kr the Holy Spirit under Christ 
makes Christians and pious people, and the seeulat, whica restrains the un- 
christian and wicked so that they must needs keep the peaze outwardly, even 
against them vill.” 

Even if the secular rulers, whose characters Licker =requently criticized, were 
to overstep their bounds and issue commands ront ary fa Scripture, no real 
harm cou.d be done to the true Christian. Government, laws, and the ways of 
society could affect the physical goods of man, każ ncver tha vital center of his 
soul: 

When we consider the inner, spiritual man and see whaz kelongs to him if he is to be a free 
and cevout Christian, in fact and in name, it ia evident. shat-whatever che name, no outer 


thing can maze him either free or religious. For his re=zion and freedom, and, moreover, 
his sinfulness and servitude, are neither bodily nor out~erd.* 


“Christian _iberty,” then, was the state enjoyed by the believer who had 
severed his =xternal dependencies and had orie-st2d his soul towards a com- 
plete submission tc God. Although he could beaxpected tc do more than his 
social and political obligations required, his ultinate salvat.on was in no way 


u Works, Vol. 3, p. 234. 

 Ittd., pp- 285-34. 

t Woolf VoL 1, pp. 367-58; Works, Vol. 3, p. 285; Tol. 4. pp. 24—41; Werke (Weimar 
Ausgabe), VoL I, pp. 640-43. 
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implicated in the world; his good works in the world were the consequence of 
his faith, and his faith could never ba the result of his works. “You have the 
kingdom of heaven; therefore you should leave the kingdom of earth to any 
one who wants to take it.’’47 

The doctrine of Christian liberty was modified by Luther in the light of his 
experiences during the Peasants’ War. The basic question raised at that time 
was whether the spread of lawlessness might eventually undermine the peace 
of the faithful and thereby interfere with the quest for salvation. The pressure 
of events forced Luther to soften the distinction between the Kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of the world. If the rebellious peasants were to gain the 
upper hand “both kingdoms would be destroyed and there would be neither 
worldly government nor Word of God, but it would result in the permanent 
destruction of Germany... . 48 If both the Kingdom of Gcd and the kingdom 
of the world possessed a common need for order, as Luther admitted, then the 
true believer could not be as indifferent towards the political order as the 
doctrine of Christian liberty implied. Religion and politics were more closely 
intertwined than the theory of the two kingdoms inferred. Luther’s theory of 
government, then, came down to this: temporal authority could insure outward 
peace for the true believer; it could never affect his internal virtue. For the 
unbeliever, government ‘could impose external order and external virtue. 
Government existed ‘in order that the good may have outward peace and 
protection; and that the wicked may not be free to do evil, without fear, in 
peace and quietness.’’4* 

Certain confusions began to appear in Luther’s thought, however, when he 
attempted to relate his doctrine of government to the problems of obedience 
and freedom of conscience. Sometimes he argued that authority could not 
coerce the consciences of the believers; and this was consistent with his teaching 
that externals could not affect the liberty of the Christian man. At other times 
he insisted that government ought not to coerce consciences. This could only 
mean logically that freedom of conscience was useful primarily for the unright- 
eous who might some day be led back to. the fold. 

The same difficulty reappeared when Luther allowed that men need not obey 
when a ruler commanded contrary to the teachings of Scripture.®° But this 
could involve only the true believer, for he alone possessed a conscience 
guided by Scripture. At the same time, he alone owned a conscience which 
could not be harmed by external actions. 

The contradictory elements were presentin other aspects of Luther’s teach- 
ing on this same general subject. Earlier he had urged thst the secular rulers 
apply force against the Papacy, yet he overwhelmingly maintained that secular 


‘7 Works, Vol. 3, pp. 248, 239-42; Vol. 6, pp. 447 ff.; Woolf, Vol. 1, pp. 234, 357, 368-70, 
378-79. 

48 Works, Vol. 4, p. 220; Smith and Jacobs, op. c., Vol. 2, p. 320. 

4 Works, Vol. 6, p. 460; Vol. 8, pp. 231-42; Vol. 4, pp. 23, 28; Smith and Jacobs, op. ctt., 
Vol. 2, p. 492. 

s Works, Vol. 1, p. 271; Vol. 3, pp. 255-56. 
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rulere ought not to be resisted for any cause. Thus political authority might 
resist relizious autkority on either political or rciziois grounds, while religious 
authcrities might never resist political authorit> on <ither religious or political 
grounds. The final incongruity appeared during -Łe Eeasants’ War when Luther 
advocated the right of anyone to kill a rebellious æasant. Thus a rebel might be 
slain by anyone, a tyrant by noone! > > 


IV 


Luther kas frequently bzen criticized by lever writers for promoting the 
cause of political absolutism. Figgis, for example zovpled Luther with Machia- 
velli and treated their ideas as two sides of t= same com.” While this view 
is correct in emphasizing the extreme lengths to-vhica Luthar went in releasing 
temporal riers from previous restraints, it tends to view the problem primarily 
in terms of moral end religious restraints. Actueily, Luther 2onsistently upheld 
the right of Christians to rebuke the excesses c= vrixces, and his own writings 
testify to tae extent to which he followed thas advice. If we are to look for 
the fundemental weakness in Luther’s thinking: if is-to be sought in his failure 
to appreciake the importance of institutions. H= obsession with religious sim- 
plicity caused him to ignore the role of religie13 irstitutions as political re- 
straints. The social consequances of a weakly omanised reizion were apparent 
in his own dey. At moments of political and social crisis he was unable to 
appeal ta any effective religious organization tœ act. as mediator. During the 
Peasants’ War he was compelled to entrust the whole cause of peace to the 
princes, despite his own conviction that all of tac wrongs were not entirely on 
one side. In trying to get cut of this predicamsnt Luther succeeded only in 
making the Christian ethic appear irrelevant to<he bgic of tha political order: 
“The say-nes on mercy belong in are kingdom anc among Christians, not in 
the kingdom of the world... .’ — 

The qu2sz for simplicity also had its effects wen Luther spiders political 
institutions Here tt took the form of accepting uthe rity rather than rejecting 
it. From a few ingenuous ideas about autho-ty, order, and social classes 
Luther faskioned = political doctrine of stark s:mlicity, unrelieved by the 
shadows of qualification. It was designed essenttally to impress on princes the 
desirability of paternal rule and on subjects tha wrokedness of disobedience. 
Just as his ~eligious teachings emphasized the eagle relaticnship of a believer 
who throws himself on God’s mercy, so the politi=al onder was stripped of nearly 
all except tae single relationship between rulez end. ruled. Ir both cases the 


COR sid., Vel. 1, pp. 262-64; Vol. 3, pp. 211-12; “Volz Z, pp-226-28 Some commentators 
have mads a zrógt desl of the jaint declaration of 1531 wheæin Luther sanctioned resist- 
ance ta the Enperor. But when this is measured againd zke main bcdy of his writings, its, 
evidential walne is small. Moreover, it would seem tl=t th- declaration was largely the 
work of Melanchthon. Luther affixed his own signatu e onl~ after a great deal of agony 
and self-seerching. A year previously he had warned szainst resisting the Emperor. See 
Mackinnon, op. cét., Vol. 4, pp. 25-27, 

a Figgis, ap. cit., pp. 55-61. 

& Werke (Yeimar ausgabe), Vol. 18, p. 289. 
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mora: impotence and sinfulness of man was the source of his dependence.” But 
the peculiarity of the relationship between political superiors and their inferiors 
was that s3 much of it remained unpermeated by religious values. Religious 
considerations entered only at the extremities of the relationship: the ruler 
held his auchority from God, while the subject was under a divine injunction to 
obey rulers in every conceivable political circumstance. No provision was made 
for the other complex relationships in a political order. The political relation- 
ship, ke the religious, was a personalized rather than an institutionalized one. 

In this connection Luther’s doctrine of Christian liberty and his defense of 
disobedience on religious grounds did little to redress the balance against the 
seculer ruler. Both of these ideas had been hollowed of their political content. 
“True” liberty had been transformed into an internal state of faith, while 
obligation was disconnected from political relationships and made to apply 
solely to religious issues; in political matters men had to obey unquestioningly. 

The foregoing points to the conclusion that the problem presented by Luther 
was not one arising from the divorce between politics and religious values, but 
from the political irrelevancy of the Christian ethic. While Luther certainly 
assumed that Christian values, such as love, neighborliness, and charity, would 
exercise a salutary influence in society and politics, he feiled to show their 
viability in dealing with problems other than those located at the elementary 
level of the household and the neighborhood. The Christian ethic might well be 
applicable at the intimate, personal level, and yet be quite irrelevant for the 
relationships created by a complicated political order. Luther remained una- 
ware of this difficulty, because he reduced political relationships to a single 
form. Something of the political inadequacy of the Christian teaching was 
glimpsed by Luther himself. In the tract On Trading and Usury (1524) his 
argument began by laying down the strict Christian teachings on the subject; 
soon, however, he was led to admit that the Christian ethic was of little utility 
here inasmuch as most members of society did not act as Christians. His 
solution was to abandon the Christian argument and to invoke, instead, the 
coercive arm of government. The argument ended on the note that the world 
would be reduced to chaos if men tried to govern by the Gospel. 

These dcubts about the political effectiveness of Christian teachings had 
their roots in the fundamental ambiguity characteristic of the thinking of many 
of the early reformers. On the religious side they advocated the most uncom- 
promising end radical reforms, while on the political side they enjoined quiet- 
ism. Luther, for example, vehemently rejected any hierarchical distinctions 
among Christian believers; yet he assumed that a social hierarchy was natural 
and necessary. He eloquently defended the sanctity of the individual con- 
science; yet he unhesitatingly accepted the institutions of serfdom. He admitted 


H Tillich has remarked that “Christian pessimism with respect to human nature has 
helped a great deal to bring about the alliance between Christianity and authority,” “The 
Gospel and the State,” Crozer Quarterly, Vol. 15, pp. 251-61, at p. 258 (Oct., 1938). 

& Works, Vol. 4, pp. 16-22. 

s: Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 240, 308; Vol. 5, pp. 43 ff. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1954-1955 


DAVID FELILMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


”~ On October 9, a week after the 1954 Term began, Justice Robert H. Jackson! 
died, and for his place the President nominated Judge John Marshall Harlan, 
on November 8, 1954.? Judge Harlan had been appointed in March, 1953, to the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. The Senate did not act on the Harlan 
nomination until March 16, 1955, when it was confirmed by a vote of 71-11, 
and the new Justice took the oath of office on March 28. Accordingly, the Court 
was handicapped during much of the Term by not having a full bench, and 
apparently the argument of important cases was delayed until the vacancy was 
filled. Former Justice Owen J. Roberts, who had taken his seat on appomtment 
by President Hoover on June 2, 1930, and resigned July 31, 1945, died on May 
17, 1955. l 

At the end of the Term, Chief Justice Warren announced that henceforth the 
Court will not hear oral arguments or hold open sessions on Friday, which 
will be reserved for the conferences of the Justices.’ Thus the ancient practice 
of holding the “recitation periods” on Saturday has, at least for the present, 
come to an end. The Chief Justice also declared that this change in the schedule, 
which reduces the-number of days available each week for oral argument from 
five to four, would not affect the number of cases to ke heard, and that the 
Court expects to remain current with its calendar. 

During the period under review the controversy over the Crosskey interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution continued on its merry way, having reached the stage 
of rebuttals and surrebuttals,‘ and a Yale law professor published a book on the 


1 On Justice Jackson see: Symposium, with articles by Felix Frankfurter, Warner W. 
Gardner, Charles Fairman, and Telford Taylor, in the Columbia Law Review, Vol. 55, 
pp. 485-525 (April, 1955); Louis L. Jaffe, “Mr. Justice Jackson,” Harvard Law Review, 
Vol. 68, pp. 940-98 (April, 1955); Paul A. Weidner, “Justice Jackson and the Judicial 
Function,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 53, pp. 567-94 (Feb., 1955); W. W. Bishop, Jr., 
“Robert H. Jackson,” American Journal of International Law, Vol. 49, pp. 44-50 (Jan., 
1955). At the time of his death, Justice Jackson was working on the Godkin lectures, 
‘which he was scheduled to deliver at Harvard early in 1955. They have been published 
under the title, The Supreme Court in the Amertcan System of Government (Cambridge, 
1955). 

? See Arthur A. Ballantine, “John M. Harlan for the Supreme Court,” Iowa Law Re- 
view, Vol. 40, pp. 391-99 (Spring, 1955); Edward L. Friedman, Jr., “Mr. Justice Harlan,” 
Noire Dame Lawyer, Vol. 30, pp. 849-59 (May, 1955). 

3 349 U.S. 971. 

4See William Winslow Crosskey, “Charles Fairman, ‘Legislative History,’ and the 
Constitutional Limitations on State Authority,” University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 
22, pp. 1-148 (Autumn, 1954); Charles Fairman, “A Reply to Professor Crosskey,” tbid., 
pp. 144-56; Stuart Gerry Brown, “Politics and Mr. Crosskey’s Constitution, I,” Syracuse 
Law Review, Vol. 6, pp. 261-72 (Spring, 1955); Sylvester Petro, ““Crosskey and the Consti- 
tution: A Reply to Goebel,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 53, pp. 312-49 (Dec., 1954). 
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Supreme Court which announced the novel proposition that judges are human.’ 

During the 1954 Term’ the Supreme Court —isposed with finality of 1,352 
cases, an unusually high number. The figure foz the 1953 Term was 1,293, and 
_ for the 1952 Term it was 1,278. There were 82 Cspositions with full opinion, of 
which fou~ were per curiam. Of these, 33, or 40 per cent, were unanimous, and of 
101 dispceicions on the merits by memorandum order, 87, or 86 per cent, weré 
unanimous This marked a very considerable d-=cline in the number of disposi- 
tions cn “a3 merits in which Justices dissented. Ir. the previous Term only 28 
per cent of the full opinion dispositions were ursnimous, and in the 1952 Term 
the figure was 22 per cent. In all, 198 cases wers decided cn the merits (170 a 
year azo, 128 two years ago). Of these cases, 2= esme from the federal district 
courts by appsaal, four from the courts of appeal- by appeal and 97 by certiorari, 
56 from the state courts by appeal and 15 by cectiorari, anc three from special- 
ized federal courts by certiorari. . 

‘On the appsllate docket, certiorari 9 WAS granted by the Court i in 108 cases, or 
16.8 per cant of alt petitions, as compared with 3 per cent the year before and 
16.1 per eant in 1952. Petitions for certiorari wee granted œ the miscellaneous ` 
docket. in 12 cases, or 2.4 per cent of all request. as compared with 1.9 per cent 
& year ago, and 2.5 per cent two years ago. Th= Court dismissed appeals in 53 
cases, the: largest figure in some years. Of these. 31 dismissals were for lack of a 
substantsi federal question. 

. The nuxber of dissenting opinions declined =gpreciably from 57 a year ago, 
and 86 twc years ago, to 47. This year Justice Eeed led the Court with ten dis- 
` genting opinions; Justice Minton was next with mame; Justica Black wrote eight, 
Justize F-enkiurter seven, Justice Douglas fiv= (as compered with 15 & year 
ago), Jurie, Clarx three, Justices Burton an= Harlan tvo each, and Chief 
Justize Vrerren ony one. There were, in additien, 15 concurring pinion (16 a 
vear azo). with Justices Frankfurter and Dougis contribcting four each, and 
Justize Clerk none. Chief Justice Warren. filec. żwo concurring opinions, and 
each of the other Justices wrote one. Taking int account ali dispositions on the 
merits, vasther by full opinion or memorandum order, there were in all 141 
discenzins votes, a very low figure, with Justice Reed voting in the negative 28 

‘Fred Rodel, Nine Men (New York, 1955). See-saleo: Edward 8. Corwin, Our Er- 
pendabe Car stitution (University of Illinois Bulletin, aatitute of Government and Publio 
Affairs, 1€£6:; Harold H. Burton, “Unsung Services = the Supreme Court of the United 
States,” Feraham Lew Review, Vol. 24, pp. 169-77 Hummer, 1955); Jack W. Peltason, 
Federal Co-urés in the Political Process (Garden City, =. Y. , 1955); Victor G. Rosenblum, 
Law ce a Paitical Instrument (Garden City, N.Y., E5); Lewia Layers, The American 
Legal Syster. (New York, 195€); Wallace Mendelson “Mr. Justica Frankfurter and the 
Proceze of « dicial Review,” Untverstly of Pennsyloan= Law Review Vol. 108, pp. 295-820 
(Des.. 1961); Leo Weiss, “Justice Murphy and the Welfare Question,” Michigan Law 
Review, Vx. 53, pp. 541-66 (Feb., 1955); Leon R. Y=rkwich, “Scme Challenges to Our 
Constituticral Idealz,” Southern California Law Rev=w, Vol. 28, pp. 1-17 (Dec., 1954); 
Edward M2WVhinney, “The Supreme Court and the lemma of Judicial Policy-Making,” 
Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 30, pp. 8387-51 (June, 7653); Howard E. Dean, “Judicial - 


Review, Judicial Legislation, end Judicial Oligarchy? Oregon Law Review, Vol. 84, pp. 
20-82 (Dec., 1954). 
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times, Justice Douglas 27 times, and Justice Black 23 times. At the other ex- 
treme Justice Clark cast a dissenting vote only five times, Justice Harlan six 
times, and the Chief Justice seven times. 

It is of interest to note that of the 198 cases decided on the merits, the Court 
affirmed only 48, again an unusually small figure. Of the 83 cases coming up on 
Appeal, the Court affirmed 15, whereas of the 115 cases on certiorari, the Court 
affirmed 31. Of the 56 cases which were appealed from state courts, 49 were dis- 
missed, six were reversed, one was vacated, and there were no affirmances. Of 
the 23 cases that came from the federal district courts >n appeal, 14 were 
affirmed, six were reversed, one was vacated, and two were dismissed. Of the 101 
cases from the courts of appeals, 26 were affirmed, 56 were reversed, 17 were 
vacated, and two were dismissed. 

As is usual these days, cases dealing with civil liberties questions,’ above all 
the announcement of the final decree in the school segregation cases, attracted 
the greatest amount of public attention. There were no opinions at all dealing 
with free speech or freedom of religion problems, although there was much 
writing on these subjects during the period under review.’ 


e Sse: Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and Civil Laberttes (New York, 
1955); Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, The Development of Academtc Freedom 
in the United States (New York, 1955); Robert M. Maclver, Academic Freedom in Our 
Time (New York, 1955); American Civil Liberties Union, 34th Annual Report, Amertca’s 
Need: A New Birth of Freedom (New York, 1954); Osmond K. Fraenkel, The Supreme 
Court and Civil Iaberties, rev. ed. (Amerisan Civil Liberties Union, New York, 1955); 
Natural Law and Natural Rights, ed. Arthur L. Harding (Dallas, 1955); Murray Kempton, 
Part of Our Time (New York, 1955); Loren P. Beth, “The Case for Judicial Protection of 
Civil Liberties,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 17, pp. 100-12 (Feb., 1955); Lon L. Fuller, “Fres- 
dom-——A Suggested Analysis,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 68, pp. 1305-25 (June, 1956); 
Morris Ploscowe, “A Modern Law of Arrest,” Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 39, pp. 473- 
77 (April, 1955); Roy Moreland, ‘Some Trends in the Law of Arrest,” tbid., pp. 479-92; 
Caleb Foote, “Tort Remedies for Police Violations of Individual Rights,” tbid., pp. 493— 
516; Rocco Tresolini, R. W. Taylor, and E. B. Barnett, “Arrest witaout Warrant: Extent 
and Social Implications,” Journal of Criminal Law, -Criminology and Poltce Sctence, 
Vol. 46, pp. 187-98 (July—Aug., 1955); Wallace Mendelson, “Foreign Reactions to Ameri- 
can Experience with Due Process of Law,” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 41, pp. 493-503 
(May, 1955); Note, “The Doctrine of Immunity under the Civil Rights Acts,” Harvard 
Law Review, Vol. 68, pp. 1229-40 (May, 1955); Lauren Colby, “Recent Developments in 
the Right to Public Trial,” Syracuse Law Review, Vol. 6, pp. 339-46 (Spring, 1955); Note, 
“‘Constitutionality of Rebuttable Statutory Presumptions,’’ Columbia Law Review, Vol. 55, 
pp. 527-49 (April, 1955). 

7 On free speech problems see: William L. Chenery, Freedom of the Press (New York, 
1955); Anne Lyon Haight, Banned Books, 2d ed. (New York, 1955); Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, Sctence and Freedom (Boston, 1955); University of Michigan Law School, Com- 
munications Media: Legal and Policy Problems (Ann Arbor, 1954); Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
“Freedom and Responsibility of the Press in a Free Country,” Fordham Law Renew, 
Vol. 84, pp. 178-86 (Summer, 1955); S. I. Shuman, “Publicizing Judicial Proceedings,” 
Wayne Law Review, Vol. 1, pp. 1—44 (Winter, 1954); Note, “Free Press and Fair Trial— 
A Conflict,” Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 39, pp. 481-44 (March, 1955); Edgar A. Jones, 
Jr., ““Picketing and the Communication of Ideas,” U.C.L.A. Law Review, Vol. 2, pp. 212- 
28 (Feb., 1955); Note, “Regulation of Comic Books,” Harvard Law Review, Vol, 68, 
pp. 489-506 (Jan., 1955); Note, “Crime Comics and the Constitution,’ Stanford Law 
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I. QUESTIONS OF NATION L POWER 
l. FEDERAL RIGHT= 


The Federal Loyslty Program. The leading se2arity* case of the Term was 
Peters v.. Hobby,’ in the disposition of which many hoped that the Supreme 





Review, Vo. ~, pp. 287-860 (March, 1955); Comment, Censorship ef Obscene Literature 
by Informal Governmental Action,” University of Chics qa Lew Revie, Vol. 22, pp. 216-33 
(Autumn, 1954); Charles M. Whelan, “Censorship sad the Conszitutional Concept of 
Morality,” Gsorgetowr Law Journal, Vol. 43, pp. 54-81 (June, 1955); Loren P. Beth, 
“Group Libel and Fres Speech,’’ Minnesota Law Revie =, Vol. 39, pp. 167-84 (Jan., 1955); 
Leon R. Yaniw-ch, “Private Libel or Public Exhorta 3an,” Noire Dame Lawyer, Vol. 30, 
pp. 245-72 (March, 1958); Jay W. Murphy, T. J. Carnea, and Samuel Kaufman, II, 
“Bock Labeling—An Ominous Venture in Censorsho ” Alabama Law Review, Vol. 6, 
‘pp. 186-234 iSpring, 1954). 

On freedom of religion questions see: J. M. Snee, “=eligious Disestablishment and the 
FourteentE Amendment,” Washington Universitiy Las Juerterly, Vol. 1954, pp. 371-407 
(Dec., 1954); Harold H. Punke, “Religious Issues in smerican Puolic Education,” Law 
and Conterrporary Problems, Vol. 20, pp. 188-68 (Waser, 1955); Rebert F. Cushman, ` 
“The Holy Bible anc the Public Schools,” Cornell Ga-o Quarterly Vol. 40, pp. 475-99 
(Spring, 195%); Robert E. Rodes, Jr., “Religious Educvtcon and the Historical Method of - 
Constitutionsl Interpretation,” Rutgers Law Review, Y3 9, pp. 682-95 (Sumber, £955); 
Leo Peffer, ‘Released Time and Religious Liberty: A Reply,” Michigan Law Review, 
Vol. 53, pp. €1-98 (Nov., 1954); Paul G. Kauper, ‘“Resased Time end Religious Liberty: 
A Further Reply,” tbid., pp. 238-36; Virgil C. Blum, ‘Sel gious Libarty and the Religious 
Garb,” University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 22, pp. 275-88 (Summer, 1955); Comment, 
“Religious Garb in the Public Schools: A Study in-Con eting Liberties,” ibid., pp. 888-95; 
Note, “The First Amendment and Distribution of =eligious Literature in the Public 
Schools,” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 41, pp. 789-807 @)at., 1955); Virgil C. Blum, “Reli- 
gious Libert} and Bus Transportation,” Notre Dame ayer, Vol. <0, pp. 384-437 (May, 
1055); Lea Pfeffer, “Religion ir the Upbringing of Cialdren,” Bostan University Law Re- 
mew, Vol: 3&, pp. 833-93 (June, 1955); Elvin E. Crerton, “Rel-gion and Adoption,” 
Tennessee Low Review, Vol. 26, pp. 951-58 (June, 335); Note, “Constitutionality of 
Mandatory Eeligious Requirements in Child Care,” Y. le Law Journal, Vol. 64, pp. 772-86, 
(April, 19&5)5 C. C. Cawley, “Criminal Liability in Eatth Hesling ” Minnesota Law Re- 
view, Vol. 29, pp. 48-14 (Dec., 1954). 

3 There was a great deal of writing during the Tem under dissussion on various as- 
pacta of security provlems. See: Maurice J. Goldbloca, American Security and Freedom 
(Bosten, 19&4); Johz Lord O’Brian, National Secur2=¢ and Inditidual Freedom (Cam- 
bridge, Mess , 1255); Alpheus T. Mason, Security throzgh Freedom Cthaca, 1955); Harold 
W. Chase, Security and Inberty: The Problem of Nats Communtsts, 1947-1966 (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1955); Martin Merson, The Private Dicy of a Publ Servant (New York, 
1955); Robert E. Murray, Red Scare: A Studyin Nattosa! Hysteria. 1919-1920 (Minneap- 
olis, 1955): &ymposium, “Seoresy, Security, and Loy.ty,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tiste, Vol. 11 pp. 106-69 (April, 1955), and see especially Hans Morgenthau, “The Im- 
pact of the Loyalty-security Measures on the State —epartmeni,’ pp. 134-40; Sympo- 
sium, “Internal Security and Civil Rights,” Annals > the Americen Academy, Vol. 300, 
July. 1955; Mote, “Federal Anti-Subversive Legislati-2 of 1954," Columbia Law Review, 
Vol. 55, pp. 8381-747 (May, 1955); Comment, “The communist Control Act of 1954,” 

“ale Law Journal, Vol. 64, pp. 712-66 (April, 1955);.4. W. Blumrosen, “Repeated Fed- 
eral Employee Security Adjudications,” Wayne Law #eview, Vol. 1, pp. 77-104 (Spring, 
1955); Arch Dotson, “The Emerging Doctrine of -rivilege in Publice Employment,” 
Public Adnintsiration, Review, Vol. 15, pp. 77-88 (Sinz, 1955); Paul R. Haerle, “The 
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Court would finally rule on a number of serious constitutional issues long under 
discussion. Instead, in accordance with the well-established rule that constitu- 
tional questions should be avoided if it is possible to dispose of litigation on 
nonconstitutional grounds, the Court chose such a minimal basis for its decision 
that it settled practically nothing of any importance. Dr. Peters, a professor of 
Medicine at Yale, was employed as a special consultant in the United States 
Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agency, which in 1953 was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. His duties 
required his presence in Washington from four to ten days a year, upon call of 
the Surgeon General, to give advice on assistance to medical research institu- 
tions, for which he was paid on a per diem basis. This work was neither confi- 
dential nor sensitive, and he had no access to classified material. Dr. Peters had 
first been cleared by the Agency Loyalty Board in 1949. After the standard for 
removal was changed in April, 1951 from “reasonable ground” to “reasonable 
doubt,” the Loyalty Review Board reopened Dr. Peters’ cass in May, 1951 and 
remanded the case to the Agency Board for a hearing. 

The Agency Board gave Dr. Peters a hearing in April, 1952, at which the 
sources of adverse information were not identified and were not available for 
cross-examination. In fact, the Board itself did not know the identity of one or 
more of the informants, though apparently it knew who some of them were. The 
only evidence adduced at the hearing was presented by Dr. Peters. He denied 
under oath that he had ever been a member of the Communist party, and testi- 
fied as to the other charges, not refusing to answer any questions. His testimony 
was supported by 18 witnesses, and by the affidavits and statements of 40 
others. On May 28, 1952, the Agency Board cleared him. However, since it is 
apparently always open season in the government service, and a new doctrine of 
perpetual jeopardy has elbowed the ancient doctrine of double jeopardy into 
the discard, the Loyalty Review Board notified Dr. Peters, on April 6, 1953, 
that it was conducting a “post-audit,” and he was given another hearing before 
a panel of the Board on May 12, 1953. The evidence was the same as that 
presented previously, with Dr. Peters offering five witnesses. The identity of the 


Communist Control Act of 1954,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 53, pp. 1153-65 (June, 
1955); Alan Reeve Hunt, “Federal Supremacy and State Anti-Sukversive Legislation,” 
Michigan Law Review, Vol. 53, pp. 407-38 (Jan., 1955); Comment, ‘Control of Communist 
Unions; A New Approach,” Northwestern University Law Review, Vol. 50, pp. 396-409 
(July—Aug., 1955); Note, “Government Exclusion of Foreign Peclitical Propaganda,” 
Harvard Law Review, Vol. 68, pp. 1893-1409 (June, 1955); A. F. Westin, “Critique of Civil 
Libertarian Reactions to the ‘Communist Problem’,” Northwestern University Law Review, 
Vol. 50, pp. 58-70 (March-April, 1955). See also the following publications of the Fund 
for the Republic: Preliminary Study, Personnel Security Programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment (1954); Digest of the Public Record of Communism in the Untied States (1955); Brbltog- 
raphy on the Communist Problem in the United States (1955); Adam Yarmolinsky, Case 
Studtes in Personnel Security (Washington: Bureau of National Affairs, 1955); Rowland 
Watts, The Draftee and Internal Securtty (New York: Workers Defense League, 1955). 

* 349 U.S. 831 (1955). See Phillip Sirotkin, “The Peters Case,” Ths Nation, Vol. 180, 
pp. 438-40 (May 21, 1955). 
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informarte was not disclosed to Dr. Peters, =ad not all were known to the 
Board, rot had tke testimony of the informazzs been given under oath. The 
record also contamed the evidence which D- Peters hed presented at the 
previous hearing. 

The Review Board concluded that there wae raasonable doubt of the loyalty 
of Dr. Petrs, and so notified him on May 22, 1953. He was dropped from hts 
position ae consultant, though his appointmen would have expired December 
31, 1953, and bazred from further federal en-p-cyment for a period of three 
years. Dr. Peters maintained that the action of Lhe Review Bcard violated both 
the Executive Order (No. €885) under which itoperated, aad the Constitution. 
His argument was that he was unconstitutiocelly deniec an opportunity to 
confront and crosa-examin2 his accusers, that- zae penalty of disbarment was 
both a hill of atteinder and ex post facto, and a; his rigtt of free speech had 
been invaded. Accordingly, he brought suit ir the District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Co.zumbia for a declaratory judgment, ka both thie court and the court 
of appeals denied relief on the authority of Buey v. Ricsardon.! The Batley 
case, it will be reealled, affirmed a court of acpeals decisor" in favor of the 
loyalty. program by a 4—4 vote, without opinior. 

While tke Supreme Court reversed the holdirg of the low2r courts against Dr. 
Peters, ani admitted that serious constitutional issues were presented, all it 
actually decided was that the action of the Loy=ltiv Review Board was patently 
in violation of Executive Order 9835, in that + went beyond the jurisdiction 
delegated zo the Board by the Order. The Boerd was autEorized by the Order 
“to review cases icvolving persons recommended for dismissal” brought to it by 
the agency or the employee. It was given no pazer to review on its own motion, 
and thus whai the Board sought to do was not authorized incer the Order. The 
Chief Justice maintained that limiting the Berd to reviewing adverse deter- 
mingtions was in accord with the recommendetions of the President’s Tempo- 
rary Commission on Employee Loyalty, whose 2947 report was the basis of the 
Order, anc with “the deeply rooted principle = criminal bw that.a verdict of 
guilty is appealable while a verdict of acquittalts not.” He sointed out that this 
was one o: the most important safeguards the Order afforded an accused em- 
pleyse, since it assured that the initial determi stion of lozalty would be made 
by one’s Capartmantal colleagues who know cost about aim, rather than by 
political aspointees who might be “more vuln=cable to the pressures of heated 
public cpmion.” To sanction the abrogation © this safeguard, he declared, 
woud be to sanction “administrative lawlessness ”* . 

The Chef Justise also ruled that failure of tla President to disapprove of the 
regulation under which Dr. Peters’ case was reopened by the Review Board is 
not to be deemed acquiescence in it. He said that the Cotrt could not indulge 
‘ir, suck fanciful speculation.” There would Lave to be ‘ explicit Presidential 
action” to support the inference that limitatior cu the Boa-d’s powers had been 


10 341 U 3. 918 (2951). 
1 182 F. 2d 46 (1950). See this Revinw, Vol. 48, pa. 185-67 (March, 1955). 
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eliminated. Furthermore, knowledge by the President of the challenged practice 
can hardly be imputed to him in view of the relatively small number of cases— 
only 20—in which, during its six years, the Board reversed favorable determi- 
nations. Since dismissal for disloyalty is, in the Chief Justice’s words, “a badge of 
infamy,” the Court will not support the “tenuous” theory advanced in support 
ef the Board’s action. The Court also ruled that the Review Board had no au- 
thority to make Dr. Peters ineligible for federal service for a three-year period. 

In a separate concurring opinion, Justice Black declared that he preferred to 
decide the case on the constitutional issues, the rule of avoidance of constitu- 
tional questions not being “an inflexible rule to be inexorably followed under all 
circumstances.” He not only agreed with the Court on the construction of the 
Order; he also had grave doubts whether the Executive Order had been author- 
ized by any act of Congress. He even doubted whether Congress could delegate 
to the President the power to do what he sought to do in the Order. In another 
concurring opinion, Justice Douglas took the position that since the Order was 
at best ambiguous, the Review Board had the authority it claimed, but that in 
the absence of confrontation of the “faceless informers” and cross-examination 
under oath, due process had been denied. For under this procedure, he said, a 
man loses reputation and the right to work, and is condemned to a suspect 
class, “without the rudiments of a fair trial.” 

Justice Reed, who was joined by Justice Burton, argued in dissent that the 
Board had adopted the challenged regulation at the very outset, in December, 
1947, and had recorded such cases as that of Dr. Peters in each of the annual 
reports of the Civil Service Commission which, as required by statute, were 
submitted to the President. He also rejected the Court’s analogy between re- 
view of presidential orders and review of the administrative interpretation of 
acts of Congress, since the executive is traditionally free to handle its internal 
problems of administration in its own way. He doubted the legality of Judicial 
review of such intra-executive operations. But even if the Order is construed as 
a statute, Justice Reed thought that the Board acted properly; in the light of 
contemporary construction and the fact that the President allowed the pepo 
to continue after having notice of it in thé reports. 

The Peters case settled very little.* The Civil Servica3 Commission was 
ordered to expunge from its records the Review Board’s finding of reasonable 
doubt of Dr. Peters’ loyalty and the order of disbarment, but Dr. Peters did not 
get his job back, since his term of appointment had ended December 31, 1953. 
While the Review Board was denied authority to take up cases on its own initia- 
tive, the decision was not very important since the Board went out of business 
when President Eisenhower supplanted the earlier Executive Order on employee 
loyalty with Order 10450 in April, 1953, placing ultimate authority in the head 


12 Congress has not been altogether indifferent to the current criticisms of the security 
program. It has passed an act, approved August 9, 1955, creating a 12-member Com- 
mission on Government Security to study and investigate the entire federal program. The 
Commission is required to submit a final report not Jater than December 31, 1956. Public 
Law 304, 84th Cong., Ist sess., c. 664. 
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of the agency. The grave constitutional questi xs which che procedures under 
discussion raise arə still wishout authoritative =aswers by the nation’s highest 
court, and the faceless informers are still in busizess. E 
Seif-Incrimination. Several procedural and sc=staative questions concerning 
the privilege against self-incrimination™ and ths corduct cf legislative investi- 
gating conmnittees were bfore the Court in tree :ases. In these cases it wa 
the govermment’s contention that the witness ~as trying to eat his cake and 
have it too by pleading his privilege in such an ="asie way that he could enjoy. 
the advantages of silence without incurring the public odium which follows a 
forthright -laim to the privilege. In the leading 2ass, Quimm v. United States," 
the Court was concerned with a conviction for catempt of Vongress in refusing 
to answer a question put by the House Commitee on Un-American Activities.. 
Quirn, a union official, was subpoenaed with t>> others, Fitzpatrick and Pan- 
zino. Fitzpatrick, who was called to testify first. retused to answer a question 
about Communist affiliation on the ground of “Te first and fifth amendments.” 


s For writings during the year under review deali¢ wich self-incrimination problems 
see: Erwin M. Griswold, The Fifth Amendment Todar Cambridge Mass., 1955); Nathan 
April, “A Reappraisal of the Immunity from Self-Incvninstion,” innesota Law Review, 
Vol. 39, pp. 75-92 (Dec., 19&4); George 8. Flint, **Vitress Immunity Act of 1954,” 
Michigan Law Review, Vol. 53, op. 858-71 (April, 195& C.D. WiEams, “Problema of the 
Fifta Amencment,” Fordham caw Review, Vol. 24, po 19-52 (Snoring, 1955); Robert G. 
Dixon, Jr, “Toe Doctrine of Separation of Powers smd Federel Immunity Statutes,” 
George Weskington Law Review, Vol. 23, pp. 501-34, 327-£7 (April, June, 1955); Arthur 
B. Hymar, “What Price Constitutional Immunity?” Zenresses Law Review, Vol. 23, pp. 
931-42 (Jans, 1955): Fred E. Inbau, “Should We Ffoaoliss the Constitutional Privilege 
against Self-Incrimination?,” Journal of Criminal Lew Criminology, and Polic: Science, 
Vol. 45, pp. _80-84 (fuly—~Aug.. 1954); John T. Noone. Jr. ‘‘Inferences from the Invoca- 
tion of the P=ivilege against Sel?-Incrimination,” Virga a Law Rert2w, Vol. 41, pp. 311-42 
(April, 19557. 

On closely related topics see: N. Redlich, “Search== Seizures, and Self-Incrimination 
in Tax Cases,” Tax Law Review, Vol. 10, pp. 191-25 (Jan, 1965; Louis B. Schwartz, 
“On Current Proposals to Legalize Wire Tapping, ” Saeersity of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view, Vol. 108, op. 127-67 (Nov., 1954); Note, ‘ ‘State. _xchisionary Rule as a Deterrent 
against Unreasonable Search and Seizure,” Journal 2 Craninal Fow, Criminology, and 
Polise Sctence, Vol. 45, pp. 697~707. (March-April. 1E); ote, “State Police, Unconsti- 
tutionally Obtained Evidence and Section 242 of the ~ivil Rights Statute,” Stanford Lato 
Review, Vol. 7, pp. 72-96 (Dec. 1954); Richard A. Exards, “Criminal Liability for Un- 
reasonable Searshes and Seizures,” Virginia Law Revie: Yd. 41, pr. 621-32 (June, 1955); 
Nota. “Canatitutional Limits on the Admissibility in «1 Federal Courts of Evidence Ob- 
tained from Required Records,” Harvard Law Revier. Vol. 68, pp 340-49 (Dec., 1954). 

14 Ree: Aan Barta, Government by Investigation Caw York, 1955); Telford Taylor, 
Grand Inquest: The Story of Congressional Inveeligate>-s (New York, 1955); Legislative 
Reference Service, Cengresstoncl Power of Investigatio.- Sen. Doc. %9, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 
(19545; Dorethy C. Tompkins, Investigating Procedt-~e of Congresstona! Committees: A 
Bibliograpiy (Berkelzy: Bureau of Public Administrat x1, University of California, 1954); 
Robert B. Tunstall, “Scope aud Limitations of the Irvestigating Power of Congress,” 
Virginia Lav Review, Vol. 40, p>. 875-97 (Nov., 1954) Waher F. Hoffmann, “The Legiti- 
mate Functions of a Congressional poser ne wera Law raview, Vol. 9, pp. 528- 
43 (Spring, F955). 

12 349 U.E. 155 (1955). 
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At one point he also said that he was relying upon “‘the first amendment to the 
Constitution, supplemented by the fifth amendment.” Then Panzino refused to 
testify, on the grounds relied upon by Fitzpatrick. The next day Quinn was 
asked whether he had ever been a member of the Commurist party. He de- 
clined to answer, on the grounds relied upon by Fitzpatrick. Panzino and 
Fitzpatrick were both acquitted after trial before different judges. In Quinn’s 
case, the district court held that a witness may not incorporate the position of 
another witness, and rejected his defense based on the Self-Incrimination Clause. 
The court of appeals reversed, sitting en banc, but remanded the ĉase for a deter- 
mination as to whether Fitzpatrick did claim the privilege, holding that a wit- 
ness may adopt as his own a plea made by a previous witness. By an 8-1 vote 
the Supreme Court set aside the remand, and directed the district court to enter 
a judgment of acquittal. 

Speaking for the Court, Chief Justice Warren undertook to review the nature 
and scope of the power of Congress and its committees to investigate. While the 
power is concededly a broad one, he emphasized that it is also subject to 
“recognized limitations”: “it cannot be used to inquire into private affairs un- 
related to a valid legislative purpose” 8 it does not extend “to an area in which 
Congress is forbidden to legislate”; the investigatory power must not be con- 
fused with any of the powers of law enforcement, which the Constitution 
assigns to the executive and the judiciary ;!! and “still further limitations on the 
power to investigate are found in the specifie individual guarantees of the Bill 
of Rights, such as the Fifth Amendment’s privilege against self-incrimination 
which is in issue here.’’!* Furthermore, the Chief Justice ssressed the antiquity 
and importance of the privilege, and argued that it should be liberally construed 
in favor of the right it was intended to secure, particularly in prosecution of a 
witness for a refusal to answer, “since the respect normally accorded the 
privilege is then buttressed by the presumption of innocence accorded a defend- 
ant in a criminal trial.” 

There was no doubt of the fact that an answer to the question whether Quinn 
was a member of the Communist party might have tended to incriminate him.?? 
The only issue was whether Quinn did claim the privilege, since he was clearly 
entitled to do so. On this point Chief Justice Warren said: “It is agreed by all 
that a claim of the privilege does not require any special combination of words. 
Plainly a witness need not have the skill of a lawyer to invoke the protection of 
the Self-Incrimination Clause. If an objection to a question is made in any 


16 Citing McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U.S. 185, 178-74 (1927); Kilbourn v. ea aa 
103 U.S. 168, 190 (1881). 

17 Citing United States v. Rumely, 345 U.S. 41 (1953). The Chief Justice seems to be- 
lieve that Congress has only legislative functions. 

18 Citing Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 U.S. 168, 192-93 (1881). 

18 Nothing was cited. 

20 The cases cited on this point were: Blau v. Untted States, 840 U.S. 159 (1950); Brun- 
ner v. United States, 343 U.S. 918 (1952); Hoffman v. United Statzs, 341 U.S. 479 (1951). 
The Hoffman case grew out of an investigation of violations of customs narcotics and 
liquor laws, and had nothing to do with so-called subversive activity. 
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language that a committees may reasonably [= exrected to understand as an 
attempt to invoke the privilege, it must be respected both by the committee 
and by a zourt. . . .? The Chief Justice thougz tha> Quinn’s references to the 
Fifth Amendmert were clearly sufficient to pr>the ‘Committee on notice of an 
apparert claim of the privilege, since in common parlance today the Fifth 
Amendment has come to mean the privilege -zainsi self—ncrimination. It was 
then necessary for the Committee either to æcezs the claim or ask Quinn 
whether Le was in fact invoking the privilege And he acded: “Particularly is 
this so if it is true, as the Government conwends that petitioner feared the 
stigma that might result from a forthright cl.im cf his constitutional right to 
refuse to testify. It is precisely at such tim=s—-vhen tae privilege is under 
attack by those who wrongly conceive of it ar soeraty a srield for the guilty— 
that governmental bodies must be most scruptécus T protecting its exercise.” 

There was a second grcund for this decisio The Chief Justice maintained 
that Section 192 of Title Z of the U. S. Code, z2ic1 Quinn was alleged to have 
violatec, ike the ordinary federal criminal stevate. requires a showing of crim- 
inal intert, in this instance, “a deliberate, <atextional refusal to answer.” 
Obviously, not every refusal to answer a question asked by a congressional com- 
mittee subjects a witness to prosecution under Seccion 1&2. For example, if he 
rais23 an dbjection to a certain question and ta- ccmmitt3e sustains the objec- 
tion and abandons the question, there can be n= srim<nal irtent even though the 
objecticn might actually have been without r-erit. Or the committee may dis- 
allow tke objection and confront the witness rich £ choice of answering or not. 
If, given auch a choice, the witness does not emswer, then there is a basis for 
finding of criminal intent. In short, the witness must be clearly apprised that 
the committee demands his answer before the caa be a conviction under Sec- 
tion 192. In this instance, the Chief Justice he-1, the Committee did not at any | 
time specifically overrule Quinn’s Fifth Amene nent objection, and thus he was 
never con-ronted with a clzar-cut choice. At ber. he ad tc guess whether or not 
the Committee accepted his objection. Thus, 2 Court laid down the rule that 
“a clear disposition of the witness’ objection ir & prerequisite to prosecution for 
coniemot.” This rule, it was declared, was sumcorted by ng-standing English 
and Americen decisions, by congressional histe-r7, end by zhe legislative history 
of Sect:om 192.% Justice Harlan concurred except as to what was said with 
rezard to criminal intent. 

Justice Reed dissented alone. Conceding tEat a cuestion about Communist 
parzy membership is incriminating, he mainte-med taat whether a claim of the 
privilege was made is a cuestion of fact for +e teil court to decide, and he 
therefore objected to direzting the district cozrt to acquit. Nor did he believe 
thas Quinn had notified the Committee thaz he was claiming the privilege, 

s Ths Court of Appeals for the District of Coluzmia had previously ruled that crim- 
inal intent did not have to be proved to establish a ~.elatina of Section 192. See Barsky v. 


United Sta:es, 167 7. 2d 241 (App. D.C. 1948); Pielor v. Urited Sates, 164 F. 2d 97 (App. 
D.C. 1947}. | 
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insisting that “the burden is on the witness to advise his interrogators of a claim 
to privilege in understandable terms.” Furthermore, Justice Reed thought that 
Quinn had been sufficiently advised that the Committee believed that his reply 
was not a satisfactory excuse. 

In Emspak v. United States? the Court had before it another union official 
who had refused to answer 68 questions, of which 58 asked whether he knew 
named individuals, two dealt with alleged membership in front organizations, 
and eight with alleged membership in the Communist party. His refusal to 
answer was based, in his words, on “primarily the first amendment, supple- 
mented by the fifth.” Again Chief Justice Warren declared that “no ritualistic 
formula or talismanic phrase,” or orthodox statement, is necessary to invoke 
the privilege. All that is necessary is that the objection be stated in language a 
committees could reasonably be expected to understand as an attempt to invoke 
the privilege. Answering the government’s contention that Emspak deliberately 
phrased his claim to get the benefit of the privilege without the odium, the 
Chief Justice declared that if it is true that in these times a stigma results from 
reliance on the Self-Incrimination Clause, ‘a committee should be all the more 
ready to recognize a veiled claim of the privilege. Otherwise, the great right 
which the Clause was intended to secure might be effectively frustrated by 
private pressures.” He added that a committee is not obliged either to accept 
or to reject an ambiguous claim to the privilege as soon es it is presented, but 
that it ought to inquire further into the nature of the claim before making a 
ruling. 

When Emspak refused to discuss his associations, and was then asked 
whether that would subject him to criminal prosecution, he replied: “No, I 
don’t think this Committee has a right to pry into my associetions. That is my 
own position.” The Court held that this was not an effective waiver of the 
privilege, that waiver is not lightly inferred, and that at most the “no” was 
equivocal, since it may have referred to the reasons underlying the witness’ 
assertion of the privilege. One does not have to disclose the precise hazard he 
fears. The Court also ruled that it was immaterial that some of the questions 
dealing with associations sought information which EKmspak might have been 
able to explain away on some innocent basis unrelated to communism. If the 
answer tends to be incriminatory, a witness does not lose the privilege merely 
because he might be able to refute any inference of guilt in a later prosecution. 

Justices Reed and Minton dissented for the reasons given in the former’s 
dissenting opinion in the Quinn case. Justice Harlan also filed a dissenting 
opinion in which he agreed that Emspak had adequately invcked the privilege, 
but could not agree that the 58 questions on associations called for possibly 
incriminatory answers. Asserting that the danger of prosecution must be real, 
and not an imaginary possibility, he thought that many of these questions were 
innocent, revealing no more than was already known, and that one could say he 
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knew a man without admitting he knew he -vas a Communist. In his view 
there is no legal right not to “stool pigeon” om others. He was also certain that 
the witress knew that the zommittee wanted i= questions answered. 

In the taird case, Bart v. United States,“ the witness, then general manager of 
the Dairy Worker, was convicted of contempt zor refusing zo tell the committee 
his namə when he came to this country as a ch7J, his name before he changed It 
to Bart, hs father’s name, and the identity of 2fficials of the Ohio section of the 
Communist party in 1936. On the name questona Bart raised the issue of per- 
tinency, snd on the last question he uneq_ivocally p.eaded the privilege 
against self-incrimination. In the court of appeals he abardcned his defense of 
lack of pertinency. The Supreme Court reversed by a 6-3 vote, holding that, 
contrary to the position of the court of appeale the abandcnment of the defense 
of the lacx of pertinency did not erase Bart’. objections from the committee 
record. This being so, there still had to be an =ffirmative -uling from the com- 
mittee, ard this was never made. In fact, the <hairman said at the time, “We 
don’t rule on objections.” Having objected, =art was entitled to a clean-cut 
ruling fromthe committee, even though his claims were leter abandoned or 
found to ke invalid. 

Justices Reed end Minton, dissenting, took she position that Bart had been 
su:liciently apprised of the disposition of his okections. Justice Harlan also dis- 
sented, arzuing ttat Bart must have understoed that the committee was insist- 
ing on his answermg the questions. For examp, as to his name, the committee 
asked anc pressel the question four differen- ways. A man of Bart’s intelli- 
gence, Juetice Harlan insisted, must have-kncwn that the committee regarded 
his objeztzons as unfounded. 

While in these three cases the Supreme Couzs ruled for the first time that the 
privilege against self-incrimination may be avoked by witnesses testifying 
before corgressional committees—a point long assumed and often affirmed by 
the lower federal courts—and while several interesting asDects of the privilege 
were explored, the net impact of these cases in practical terma will probably not 
be very great. Committees will simply have tœ be careful to reject explicitly a 
witness? objection to a cuestion and direct him with equal explicitness to 
answer -t. As a matter of fact, this has been th- general prectice of most investi- 
gating committees heretofore. There does not=eem to be anything in the stric- 
tures of the Chief Justice which is likely to imcose any undue burden upon the 
investigatory power of Congress. 

Deportetion of Aliens. Problems in connectica with the ceportation of aliens* 
continu to reach the Supreme Court. One of -12e most im>ortant is that of the 
nature and extent of judizial review of deportation orders. It will be recalled 


3 34E T.8. 219 (1955). 

“ See: Frank L. Auerbach. Immigration Laws of Te United States (Indianapolis, 1955); 
Cherles P. Schwarts, Jr., “American Immigration Policy,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 
55. pp. 31_—41 (March, 1955); Comment, “The Fpatriation Act of 1954,” Yale Law 
Journal, Vol. 84, pp. 1164-1200 (July, 1955); Larcent B. Frarts, “Deportation Deli- 
riums, The Nation, Vol. 180, pp. 258-64 (March 26, .9&5). 
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that in the Hetkkila case,” decided in 1953, the Court held that the validity of a 
deportation order issued under the Immigration Act of 1917 may be challenged 
only by way of habeas corpus, and not by injunction or declaratory judgment 
pursuant to the Administrative Procedure Act (APA). When this question 
first arose with regard to the Immigration and Nationdlity Act of 1952, the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia held, in the Rubinstein case,” 
that under the new statute deportation orders may be review2d in an action for 
declaratory and injunctive relief. The Supreme Court affirmed, without 
opinion, by a 4—4 vote.?? Now, in Shaughnessy v. Pedreiro?! the Court has ruled 
squarely on the issue. 

Following administrative hearings, Pedreiro, an alien, was ordered deported 
under the 1952 Immigration Act. He petitioned the federal district court to 
review the order, declare it void, and issue an injunction restraining execution — 
pending final court action. Pedreiro alleged that there was no legal evidence to 
support the order, and that he had been compelled to incriminate himself at the 
hearings, contrary to due process: He sought relief only against the District 
Director of Immigration and Naturalization for the District of New York. The 
district court dismissed the petition on the ground that either the Attorney 
Geferal or the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization was an indis- 
pensable party. It did not, therefore, rule on the other ground urged by the 
government for dismissal, that the 1952 Act precluded judiciel review of depor- 
tation orders by any method except habeas corpus. The court of appeals 
reversed, rejecting both of the government’s contentions, on the authority of 
the Rubinstein case. The Supreme Court agreed with the court of appeals by a 
6-3 vote. 

Section 10 of APA provides: ‘‘Any person suffering legal wrong because of any 
agency action, or adversely affected or aggrieved by such action within the 
meaning of any relevant statute, shall be entitled to judicial review thereof.” 
Section 12 of APA provides that “no subsequent enacted legislation shall be 
held to supersede or modify the provisions of this Act except to the extent that 
such legislation shall do so expressly.” In the 1952 Immigration Act there is no 
language which “expressly” supersedes or modifies the expanded night of review 
granted by Section 10 of APA. 

The 1952 Act, however, provides, as did the 1917 Act, that fevortatioh orders 
of the Attorney General are “final.” But Justice Black, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court, held that to read the word “final” in the 1952 Act as it was 
read in the 1917 Act, which is what the government requested, would run 
counter to Sections 10 ‘and 12 of APA, their purpose being “to remove obstacles 
to judicial review of agency action andel subsequently enacted statutes like the 
1952 Immigration Act.” He went on to say: “It is more in harmony with the 


z Heikkila v. Barber, 345 U.S. 229 (1953). See this Revisw, Vol. 48, pp. aie (March, 
1954). 

* Rubinstein v, Brownell, 92 App. D.C. 328, 206 F. 2d 449 shee) 

17 346 U.S. 929 (1954). 

23 349 U.S. 48 (1955). 
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generous review provisions of the Administr-tre Procedure Act to construe 
the ambiguous word ‘final’ in the 1952 Immig-ation Act as referring to finality 
in admmsstrative procedure rather than as custing off t23 right of Judicial re- 
visw in wole or in part. And it would certaiily not be in keeping with either 
of these Acts to require a person ordered depored to go to jail in order to obtain 
review oy a court.” Justice Black also ruled tlt full judic_al review of deporta- 
tion orders was supported by the legislative h-3tory of bozh APA and the 1952 
Immigration Act. Senator McCarran and Congressman Walter, who spon- 
‘sored both statutes, agreed that APA applied. 

Finally, the Cours held that the Commis ~oner was not an n indispensable 
party, sirce the district directors are author=ed by regulation to issue war- 
rants of deportation, and actually enforce the orders. An} other interpretation 
would require every alien to try his case in Ihe Distriet of Columbia to get 
jurisdiction over the Commissioner, and such = view is completely inconsistent 
with tbe basic policy of APA to facilitate j-dicial review. As to whether a 
judgment against a district director alone wauld be fina., Justice Black said 
that it cheuld not be assumed that a decision oz the merits in a court of appeals, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court, woud be lightly disregarded by the 
immigration authorities. Nor could it be assumed that a second effort to have 
the same ‘ssue desided in a habeas corpus proceeding wou:d impose any serious 
burden on the government, since in habeas. corpus prozeedings the district 
courts would have the duty to take into consi=eration previous court decisions 
on the same matter. 

Speaking for the three dissenters, Justice _inton nee that since on 
the point at isste the 1952 iai erino Ac used the same language. that 
appeared in-the 1917 Act, the former is not ‘‘sabsequently enacted legislation.” 
Since 1391 the word “final” in the Immigra-ion Acts has precluded judicial 
review except by habeas corpus. In view of zhis long history, and the 1952 
reenactment, Justice Minton was reluctant to-mpute to Congress an intention 
to change the method of review in the absence -f a clear showing. | 

The chef signiicance of the rule of the Ped-ztro case Les in the fact Hat ihe 
alien no lcnger has to wait until he is arrested t get judicial review of the depor- 
tation crcer. There will probably be little or £o change ir the scope af review, 
since tke fedaral zourts have over the years taken a very generous view of the 
term “jurisdiction” when reviewing deportat-on orders in habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings. 

An inporzant procedural point was finally -stablished in the second Assert 
case.?* Again it will be recalled that in 1954 the Court held that when the Board 
of Immig-ation Appeals deals with an applicetion for a suspension of deporta- 
tion, tha Foard must exercise its own discretiac.** Accardi had claimed that the 
denial of his application by the Board was >rejudged Dy the fact that the 
Attorney General had previously included Irs name ir a confidential list of 

d Shaughnessy 7. U.S. ex rel. Accardi, 8349 U.S. 220 (1955). 


» U.S. sz rel. Ascardt v. Shaughnessy, 347 U.S. =30 (1954). See this Review, Vol. 49, 
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“unsavory characters” who should be deported. In his habeas corpus proceed- 
ing the district court refused to give him a hearing on this issue. By a 5—4 vote 
the Supreme Court remanded the petition for such a hearing. 

Accardi got his hearing. The district court concluded that each member of the 
Board had reached his own decision on the merits, free from dictation or sug- 
géstion, and dismissed the petition. The court of appeals reversed on the ground 
that the Attorney General’s statement had unconsciously influenced the Board 
members. A concurring judge thought that all the Supreme Court’s opinion 
required Accardi to do was to prove that there was a list as alleged, and that it 
was known to the Board that he was on it. One judge dissented on the ground 
that all Accardi was entitled to was a hearing on the question of whether the 
Board’s decision was its own or one dictated by the Attorney General, and 
concluded that the trial judge was not clearly erroneous. Six Justices agreed 
with this dissenting judge, holding that Accardi had to prove not only that a 
majority of the Board knew about the list, but also that they were affected by 
it. Justice Clark noted that there was uncontradicted testimony of a number 
of witnesses, including the Board members, that the Board made its own 
decision, and that in the light of all the evidence this conclusion was not incred- 
ible. In fact, the record shows that there was no list at all, but only publicity 
dealing with the deportation program, and the Attorney General himself testi- 
fied that there was no such list, and that he had never discussed the matter with 
any member of the Board. “In the face of such evidence,” said Justice Clark, 
‘twe do not believe that speculation on the effect of subcorscious psychological 
pressures provides sufficient justification for rejecting the District Court’s 
finding as clearly erroneous.” 

Justice Frankfurter joined in a dissenting opinion written by Justice Black, 
who argued that the Court was giving the former opinion tco narrow a meaning. 
He thought that Accardi did prove that the Attorney General had prejudiced 
his case. In his reading of the record, what the district court held was that 
Accardi could have relief only if he proved that the Board felt itself “dictated 
to” by the Attorney General. Justice Black thought that it was a bad practice 
to subject administrative officers acting in a quasi-judicial capacity to a probe 
of the mental processes which led them to decide as they did, and that the 
Attorney General’s statements placed the Board, the members of which hold 
office completely at his will, in a position in which no judicial agency should be 
put. He noted that there was not a single case where an alien on the proscribed 
list has ever been granted final discretionary relief. 

A third deportation case, Marcello v. Bonds™, raised a number of interesting 
procedural questions which the Court resolved by a 5-3 vote. Marcello, a native 
-of Tunis, was ordered deported, after a hearing, pursuant to Section 242(b) of 
the Immigration Act of 1952, for the reason that he had been convicted in 1938 
of violating the Marihuana Tax Act and sentenced to one year in jail. Section 
241(a) (11) of the 1952 Act makes conviction at any time ground for deporta- 
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tion. Section 241d) declares that the deportefion provisions of Section 241 (a) 
shall apply even though the facts giving rise tozhe —lien’s Ceportability occurred 
prior tc 1352. Marcello advanced the followicg coatentions in a habeas corpus 
proceeding: (1) the hearing failed to compl- wich APA because the special 
inquiry officer was under the supervision and control of ofEcials in the Immigra- 
tion Service who performed both investigacive and prosecuting functions; 
(2) in the absense of a fair hearing, due proces: was violated; (3) a public 
statemen: on the day of his arrest by the Attoraey General that he was an 
undesirakle who ought to be deported, and hs in: lusion n the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of 152 persons he wanted to depor, prjudicel the hearing officer; 
(4) the re-roactive application of Section 241(€ (11) was es post facto. 

The Supreme Court rejected all of these cozten-ions, As to the first, while it 
is true th=t the Court once ruled, in Wong Yaag Sung v. McGrath,® that depor- 
tation proceedings were subject to several sections of APA, this holding was 
promptly sez aside by an act of Congress? ~<kica provided that proceedings 
dealing with the exclusion or expulsion of al2ns were not to be governed by 
Sections 5, 7, and 8 of APA. Justice Clark decãHed -hat Congress did not reverse 
itself when it adopted the 1952 Immigration +ct, whose detailed provisions on 
procedure indicase that Congress set up a special administrative procedure for 
deportetion hearings. The Court could not grec that due process had been 
denied because the hearing officer was subject to the supervision and control of 
officials in the Immigration Service charged vith fhvestigative and prosecuting 
functions. Such an inference was contradicted’ sy “the lonz-standing practice in 
deportation proceedings, judicially approve= im numerous decisions in the 
federal courts, end... the special considerstiors applicable to deportation 
which ths Congress may take into account it execcising its particularly broad 
discretion in immigration matters.” 

As for the claim of prejudgment, Justice Clark pointed out that it was not 
alleged taat the inquiry officer or the Appeals Board had seen the list, had 
known of its existence, or had been influences by it. No evidence on this point 
was supplied to the Board, though it had been promised. So far as the unfavor- 
able newspaper publicity was concerned, it vas roted that the hearing officer 
could rot have been influenced, since all he 1a4 to do was merely apply the 
statute te the undisputed facts. Finally, the Courtcrepeated the well-established 
rule that ths ex post facto doctrine does not ay oly z0 deportation proceedings, 2 
rule reeextly reafirmed.* 

Justice Black wrote a dissenting opinion wth which Jrstice Fankfurter indi- 
cated ag-eement. Starting with the premise thas “a far hearing necessarily 
includes an impartial tribunal,” he maintaizsd -hat since the hearing officer. 
adjudieaced the very case which his superiors {iti ted and prosecuted, a serious 
due proc2ss issue existed not to be dismissed. ighzly. Furthermore, he thought 
that Section 5 af APA applied to this’ situa or, on the theory that the 1952 

3 339 J.8. 33 (1950). 

3 64 S.at. 1048 (1951). 
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Immigration Act repealed the 1950 statute which set aside the Wong Yang Sung 
case, and that this was amply supported by legislative history. Justice Douglas 
chose to reopen in his dissenting opinion an old debate about the meaning of the 
ex post facto doctrine. He argued that it had not always been limited to criminal 
prosecutions, and that ‘‘deportation may be as severe a punishment as loss of 
livelihood.” 

Urban Redevelopment and Rights of Property Owners. By unanimous vote the 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Act of 1945 in Berman v. Parker.* Congress made a legislative determination 
that there were substandard and blighted areas in Washington, a fact which is 
obvious to any casual observer with eyes to see, that these areas were injurious 
to health, safety, morals, and welfare, that the acquisition of property was 
necessary to eliminate these housing conditions, and that this could not be 
accomplished by the ordinary operations of private enterprise. The statute 
created a District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency with the power 
to acquire and assemble by eminent domain and otherwise real property in 
blighted areas. The National Capital Planning Commission was directed to 
make a comprehensive or general plan for the District, including a land-use 
plan, and to make specific plans for specific project areas, subject to the ap- 
proval of the District Commissioners after public hearing. The Agency may 
then acquire and assemble the real property in the area, and it is authorized to 
transfer to public authorities the land which is to be devoted to public purposes 
(streets, utilities, recreation, schools), and lease or sell the remainder as an 
entirety or in parts to a redevelopment company, individual, or partnership. 
The leases or sales must provide that the lessees or purchasers will carry out the 
‘plan. Preference is given to private enterprise over public agencies in executing 
the redevelopment plan. 

Berman owned a small department store in the area of one of the projects. 
Since this was commercial and not residential property, he claimed that it was 
not slum housing, and that therefore it was not necessary to condemn it for 
slum clearanée. He also stressed the fact that it will be put into a project under 
the management cf a private, not a public agency, and argued that it would be 


*% Citing as examples Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch 87, 138-39 (1310); Cummings v. 
Missouri, 4 Wall. 27% (1867); Ex parte Garland, 4 Wall. 333 (1867). 

* 348 U.S. 26 (1954). The problems growing out of urban redevelopment were explored 
extensively during the year. See: Symposium, “Land Planning in a Democracy,” Law 
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(Summer, 1955); Note, “Public Use as a Limitation on Eminent Domain in Urban Re- 
newal,” Harvard Law Renew, Vol. 68, pp. 1422-86 (June, 1955); Richard A. Lavine, 
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redeveloped for private and not public use. The Court sistained the program 
against all constitutional objections. Above a_, it went farther than it ever has 
in the past in approving the regulation of prog arty through the police power for 
sesthetic purposes. 

Speaking for the Court, Justice Douglas roted that tae power of Congress 
over the District of Columbia included all -2e legislative powers of a stase, 
among them the police power, as to which th= legislative discretion is not daly 
very broad, but also “well-nigh conclusive.” And this principle is no different 
merely because eminent domain is involved.. The judiciary’s function in deter- 
mining whether the police power is being exe-cised for a public purpose is “an 
extrem2l7 narrow one.” Pointing out that tke police power extends to many 
traditional purposes, such as safety, health, morality, and public order, Justice 
Douglas declared: “Miserable and disreput=ble housing conditions may do 
more tian spread disease and crime and immorality. Thay may also suffocate 
the spirit by reducing the people who live thers tc the statas of cattle. They may 
indeed make living an almost insufferable bu-den. They may also be an ugly 
sore, a bight on the community which robs it of charm, which makes it a place 
from which men turn. The misery of housing may despdl a community as an 
opensewar may ruin a river.” 

Dince the concept of public welfare is broac, Justice Douglas insisted that it 
was noi for the Court to decide whether a parf:ular housiag project is desirable. 
“The values it represents are spiritual as wel as physical, aesthetic as well as 
moneterr. It ig within the power of the legis=ture to determine that the com- 
munity should be beautiful as well as health., spacious as well as clean, well- 
balanced as well as carefully patrolled. ... Ui those who zovern the District of 
Colum dia decide that the Nation’s Capital sLould be besutiful as well as sani- 
tary, there is nothing in the Fifth Amendment that standsin the way.” 

Since the power of eminent domain is merčy a means bo an end, it is within 
the diseretion of Congress to utilize private er¢erprise rather than public owner- 
ship, to permit certain property owners in th= area to repurchase their proper~ 
ties for redevelopment, and to approach the problem or an area instead of a 
- bailding-by-building basis. It was held that she standards set out in the Act 
were sufEciently definite, and that it was notor the courts to decide upon the 
bounder~ lines of an area or review the siz: of a project. The rights of the 
propersy owners are satisfied when they receve that juss compensation which 
the Fifth Amendment exacts as the price of the taking.’ 


1! Compare this decision with City of New Orlecas v. Levy 233 La. 14, 64 So. 2d 798 
(1853), wkerein the Supreme Court of Louisiana hed constitutional a city ordinance pro- 
vicing forthe preservation of the quaint and distin.<ive character of the Vieux Carré seo- 
tion of New Orleans by imposing restrictions on the -3e of signs amd on building alterations. 
The court said that “perhaps aesthetic consideratons alone weuld not warrant an im- 
position’ af these restrictions, and therefore went or to argue tha; the legislation had com- 
mercial velue also, and would promote the welfare >f the community. For recent compa- 
rable decizions see: Opinion of the Justices to the Senate, 128 N.E. 2d 557 (Mass. 1955); 
Siate exre.. Saveland Park Holding Corp. v. Wielanc, 269 Wis. 263, 69 N.W. 2d 217 (1955), 
certiorari ienied, 76 8. Ct. 81 (1955). 
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Eminent Domain and Compensable Interesis. An old question of Indian law 
came up from the Court of Claims in Tee-Hit-Ton Indians v. United States.’ An 
identifiable group of some 60 to 70 Alaskan Indians claimed compensation for a 
taking by the United States of certain timber from Alaskan lands allegedly 
belonging to the group. These Indians had no substantive statute to rely upon, 
but grounded their suit entirely on the Fifth Amendment right to compensation. 
The United States denied that the Indians had any compersable interest, argu- 
ing that they had only a right to use the land in question at the will of the 
government. An act of 1947 authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to sell the 
timber on this land. By a 5-8 vote the Court affirmed the holding of the Court 
of Claims in favor of the government. Justice Reed pointed out that where, by 
treaty or other agreement, Congress has declared that Indians were to hold 
lands permanently, then compensation must be paid for a later taking. But in 
this instance he could find no legislation to indicate that Congress ever intended 
to vest in these Indians any permanent rights in Alaskan lands occupied by 
them with the permission of Congress. It was clear to him that Congress merely 
intended to retain the status quo until further action was taken. While congres- 
sional recognition of the Indian right of permanent occupancy need not take 
any particular form, “there must be the definite intention by congressional 
action or authority to accord legal rights, not merely permissive occupation.” 
After the conquest, said Justice Reed, where Congress did not specifically 
recognize ownership, the Indians had mere possession, and this is not a property 
right but only a right of occupancy which the sovereign protects against third 
party intrusion and may terminate without any legally enforceable obligation 
to pay compensation. The rule has always been that the taking of unrecognized 
Indian title is not compensable under the Fifth Amendment, since the Indian 
occupation of land without government recognition of ownership creates no 
rights against a taking by the United States which is protected by any legal 
principle. Thus in this instance compensation was held to be altogether a policy 
question for Congress to decide on, and not the requirement of a constitutional 
principle. 

The three dissenters called attention to Section 8 of the first Organic Act for 
Alaska, 1884, which declared that Indians “‘shall not be disturbed in the posses- 
sion of any lands actually in their use or occupation or now claimed by them 
but the terms under which such persons may acquire title to such lands is 
reserved for future legislation by Congress.” They thought that legislative 
history supported the conclusion that Congress had recognized the claims of 
these Indians to their Alaskan lands. 

This decision probably has a very limited significance, in the light of the en- 
actment by Congress in 1946 of the Indians Claims Commission Act,** under 
which claims may be brought against the United States based either on positive 
law or on “fair and honorable dealings that are not recognized by any existing 


- 3 348 U.S. 272 (1955). 
1 60 Stal. 1049. 
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rule of Iaw or ecuity.” However, this statute specifically applies only to claims 
which accrued Lefore the date of its enactm-mt, August 13, 1946, and the Tee- 
Hit-To1 claim arose from a taking by the gcvsrnment authorized by Congress 
in 1947. The Court of Claims recently ruled tast original Indian title is compen- 
sable tder the 1946 statute, and the Suprare Gourt r2fused certiorari to re- 
view tre decision.‘ 

Lawyer Troubles: Disbarment, After Abraasm J. Issatman, one of the jaws 
yers wa represented the Communist leaders m the Dernis case,“ was given a 
jail ser tence by Judge Medina for contempt th- highest court of New J ersey 
disbarred him, and the Supreme Court refused t granz certiorari.“ Then the 
Supreme Court disbarred him by a 4—4 vote this result following from the fact 
that as the pertinent Rule 2(5) then stood. a leavyer elready disbarred by a 
state court had the burden of showing cause why ae should not be disbarred by 
the Supreme Court.“ But soon afterwards tac Ceurt adopted a set of Revised . 
Rules~vaich went into effect July 1, 1954,“ aad Rale 8 now states: “No order of 
disbarment will be entered except with the concurrence of a majority of the 
Justices participating.” On the strength of the ney Rule, a motion for rehearing 
was granted and the previous order of disbarment was set aside.** Three Justices 
dissented, and two did not participate. 

Adirdasion to the Bar. Under the Local Fa.es of the United States District 
Court Zor the Southern District of Texas, ar attcrney may not be admitted to 
its bar unless, among other things, his “private aad personal character shall be 
unexc=ptional.”’ Following an informal hearing be ore ths local Bar Committee, 
and ar adverse recommendation by it, a three-judge dwtrict court denied the 
a dplicztion of Ben G. Levy for admission, aad she Court of Apveals for the 
Fifth -rewit armed on technical procedural grounds.4? Apparently he was 
danied edmissicn because it was found that h2 associated with a man who was 
“generally considered” to be a member of tte Cammunmt party. The Supreme 
Court reversed with a mere per curtam obse-vaticn that the record did not dis- 
close sufficient grounds” for refusing to adiit Levy tc the bar of the district 
court.% 

Cor-enpt of Court by Counsel. Throughout £ long fourseen-day trial of a man 
a2zcusel of abortion, his lawyer, Offutt, and the udge clashed, with more and 
more personal cvertones, the judge often wa ming-counsel that he was exceeding 
the limits of aggressive advocacy. Following a tral, pursuant to Rule 42(a) of 
the Fsderal Rules of Criminal Procedure, end oa the euthority of the Sacher 


10 O o and Missourta Tribe of Indians v. Ued States, -31 F. Supp. 265 (1955), 
certiorer. denied, 76 8. Ct. 82 (1955) 

“i Deants v. United States, 341 U.S. 494 (1981). 

2 Confirmed in Sacher v. United Stctes, 343 U.S. 1 (7952). 

i Jeserman v.Ethics Committes. 345 U.B. 927 ( 953). 

“ I> -e Issermran, 345 U.S. 286 (1958). Justice Clark «id not participate. 

i deft U.S. 9D-1018. 

t8 Ts -e Disbarment of Isserman, 348 U.S. 1 (19 -b. 

1 Apolication of Levy, 214 F. 2d 331 (1954). 

is Ta -e Levy, 348 U.S. 978 (1955). 
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decision, the judge summarily found Offutt guilty of criminal contempt on the 
basis of à certificate which recited twelve findings of ‘contumacious and un- 
ethical conduct,” and sentenced him to ten days in jail. The court of appeals 
affirmed, holding that four of the twelve findings amply supported the commit- 
ment, but reduced the sentence to 48 hours because of the judge’s own conduct. 
By a 6-3 vote, the Supreme Court reversed the conviction af Offutt for criminal 
contempt and remanded for a hearing before another judge.*° 

Speaking for the Court, Justice Frankfurtér made it clear that the extraor- 
dinary power of the judge to punish for contempt summarily is required for 
the proper administration of justice. But he also noted that the Court has ruled 
that a district judge should not himself sit in judgment where the contempt 
charged is entangled with his personal feeling against the lawyer. The “vital 
point,” he said, is that the judge “should not himself give vent to personal 
spleen or reond to a personal grievance.” As Chief Justice Taft once ruled in 
the Cooke case," where delay will not hurt, and conditions do not make it im- 
practicable, “a judge called upon to act in a case of contempż by personal attack 
upon him, may, without flinching from his duty, properly ask that one of his 
fellow judges take his place.” Thus, under this rule the judge should not have 
decided the contempt question himself, since the record shows clearly that he 
allowed himself to get embroiled personally with Offutt. It should be noted that 
in the Cooke case the Chief Justice said that the district judge “may” ask 
another judge to decide the contempt question; now the Court seems to say 
“shall” instead of “may.” 

Justices Black and Douglas concurred, but repeated a paint they had previ- 
ously made,” that on the remand Offutt should be given a jury trial. Three 
Justices dissented, with Justice Minton asserting that they were dealing with a 
“piddling case,” and that the Cooke rule had been supplanted by the Sacher 
decision. The only issue he could see here was the severity of the punishment, 
and the two-day sentence approved by the court of appeals- seemed Seear 
to him. 

2. THE FEDERAL TAXING POWER 


In 1953, in Untted States v. Kahriger,® the Court sustained over the objections 
of Justices Frankfurter, Douglas, and Black, and with the reluctant concur- 
rence of Justice Jackson, the constitutionality of the Gamblers’ Occupation Tax 
Act of 1951. This Act levies an occupational tax of $50 a year upon all persons 
“engaged in the business of accepting wagers,” requires registration with the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, and imposes a tax of 10 per cent upon all wagers 
except parimutuel wagering licensed by the states. The violation in Kahriger 
occurred in Pennsylvania. In contrast, in Lewis v. United States,“ the petitioner 


49 Sacher v. United States, 843 U.S. 1 (1952). 

5 Offult v. United States, 348 U.S. 11 (1954). 

© Cooke v. United States, 267 U.S. 517, 539 (1925). 

& In dissenting opinions in Sacher v. United States, 343 U.S. 1 (1952) and Isserman v. 
Ethics Committee, 345 U.8. 927 (1953). 

s 345 U.S. 22. % 348 U.S. 419 (1955). 
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was prosecuted in the District of Columbia. ‘sth she same Justices dissenting, — 
the Court again upheld the statute, notwithe.end_ng the fact that wagering is 
by federal Jaw a crime ir: the District. As im xakriger, the Court emphasized 
that the $50 tax must be paid before one engazes in the business of accepting 
wagers. .ustice Minton, who delivered the oxirion of tha Court, noted that it 
was settled in Kahriger that this Act was a ccnatititional exercise of the taxing 
power, and not a penalty under the guise c a tax. Ths short answer to the 
argument that vagering was defined as a crace in the District by federal law 
was that “this Court has long held that the dere] Government may tax what 
it also fcrbids.” F 

As in zhe previous case, the principal issue ves whether the Act was consist- 
ent wizh the Self-Incrimination Clause of th= Fif-h Amendment. With regard 
to the individual’s protaction, Justice Mirien əmphasized that “the Fifth - 
Amendment prevides that one cannot be compelled, in a criminal case, to be a 
witness against aimeelf.’”’ Furthermore, he im=sted that -he Act was not retro- 
spective. It does not mean that one must first Lave made-a wager before paying 
the tax. On the contrary, the tax is wholly -nospective, for one must pay the — 
tax before engag-ng in the business of wagerir= “H petitzoner desires to engage 
in an un awful business,’ declared Justice Mator, “he does so only on his own . 
volition... .. There is nothing compulsory abcutit....” If he does not pay the 
cccupationsl tax, accepts wagers, and is persecuted, he can then claim his 
privilege. Men “may have to give up gambairg, Dut there is no constitutional 
right to gamble. If they elect to wager, thougs + bə unlawful, they must pay the 
tax.” Az for the argument that to require -æ potitionar to pay the tax and 
exhibit zhe stamp is to Zurnish probable castes for the ssuance of a warrant, 
Justice Minton declared that “the ready ar=-ver is that the petitioner has no 
stamp.” That is to say, since he has no starsp he is in co position to raise the 
issue cf what might happen to him if he had awa. 

In « brief stavement Justice Frankfurter Ceecrived the Act in question as ‘‘a 
spurious use oł the taxing power as a meas of faciitating prosecution of 
federal offenses.” Justice Black dissented a` zreeter lergth, arguing that this 
decision reduces the Fifth Amendment prote-fion even more than the Kahriger 
decision. did. Fer Kahriger had to confess orty to state law violations; here the 
statute -equires a man to supply evidence wich may ba useful and even suff- 
cient to canvict him of felonies. Justice Blee< azreed that there was no con- 
stitutional right to gamble, but he insisted. -har gambiers, like other people, 
have a right to invoke the safeguards of the =a o- Rights. 

In a group of cases important for the adn=mist-ation 2f the income tax laws, 
the Court by unanimous vote reviewed fully and approved of criminal prosecu- 
tion for income tax evasion by use of the 21 worth method, now one of the - 
government’s most important techniques in d2sling with tax evadérs.® Briefly, 
with this method the government seeks to esteblish the saxpayer’s net worth at 

1 Holand v. Jnited States, 848 U.B. 121 (1953 Friedberg v. United States, 348 U.S. 
142 (1354); Smtia v. United States, 348 U.S, 147 (1984); Untied States v. Calderon, 348 


U.S. 180 (1954). Since 1948, when the Court last «viewed a case involving the net worth 
approsok, United States v. Johnson, 319 U.B. 50> 1343), it had consistently refused to 
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the beginning of the period on which the indictment is based, and then to com- 
pare it with his net worth at the end of the period. These cases dealt with no 
constitutional law questions, the Court reviewing in its capacity as superviser 
of the administration of the criminal law in the federal trial courts. While the 
net worth method was upheld, the Court warned of the ‘‘pitfalls” inherent in 
the method and stressed that it must be used with “great care and restraint.” 
Justice Clark made the following points: 


1. Care must be taken that the charges are clear. 

2. The government must investigate all leads furnished by the taxpayer, and 
must effectively negate all reasonable explanations by the taxpayer inconsist- 
ent with guilt. 

3. Increases in net worth, standing alone, cannot be assumed be attribut- 
able to currently taxable income. 

4. The burden of proof rests on the government to prove a likely source. 

5. The government must prove wilfulness.™ 

6. While the government may use extrajudicial admissions by the taxpayer 
establishing a low opening net worth, they must be sufficiently corroborated.’ 
Emphasized was the federal rule, which is indeed the rule in most states, that an 
accused may not be convicted on his own uncorroborated confession. There are 
good reasons for this rule: “sound law enforcement requires pclice investigations 
which extend beyond the words of the accused”; confessions may be unreliable 
because coerced or induced; the defendant may not be able to prove the invol- 
untary nature of his statements; police investigations exert pressure, and the 
accused is subject to strain and confusion. The requirement of corroboration 
may properly be applied to the crime of tax evasion, even though there is no 
tangible corpus delicti, as in the case of crimes of violence, in connection with 
which the corroboration rule had its inception. The corroboration rule applies 
to a statement concerning opening net worth, because it is vital to the case. 

7. As for the quantum of corroborative evidence, it does not have to prove 
the offense beyond a reasonable doubt, or even by a preponderance, “as long as 
there is substantial independent evidence that the offense has been committed, 
and the evidence as a whole proves beyond a reasonable doubt that defendant 
is guilty.” Corroboration is necessary for all elements of the offense established 
by admissions alone, but it is sufficient if the corroboration merely fortifies the 
truth of the confession, without independently establishing the crime charged. 


3. THE FEDERAL COMMERCE POWER 


There were, as usual, several antitrust cases in the 1954 Term which tested 
the scope of federal power under the Commerce Clause. They also tested the 


s 


grant certiorari in such cases. See Leslie Mills, “The Net Worth Appzoach in Determining 
Income,” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 41, pp. 927-57 (Nov., 1955); J. W. Burns and M. L. 
Racklin, “Trial by Net Worth,” Taxes, Vol. 33, pp. 121-30 (Feb., 1955). 

s Holland v. Untied States, supra. 
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Court’s capacity to make distinctions, which -wa¥ confidently be described as 
practically limitless. The problem in Untied S-xies~r. Shubert®® was whether the 
business of producing, booking, and presentirs legitimate stage attractions on 
a multi-state basis constituted interstate comceroe within the meaning of the 
Sherman Act. The government brought a civi. action against three individuals 
and three corporstions controlled by them wh: 2rcluced theatrical attractions, 
booked taem in theatres throughout the ccuntry, and operated about 40 
theatres in eigh= states. The district court =ismissed the complaint on the 
authority of the 1922 decision in the Federal Baseball Club case, 5° which was 
reaffirmed in 1983 in the Toolson decision.** Thase cases held that professional: 
baseball was not sovered by the antitrust law:. on the theory that the business 
of givirg exhibitions was purely local, and tæ transportation of players and 
equipment incidental. 

The complaint described the interstate phaz23 o the business of the defend- 
arts. There was a continuous stream of trale aad commerce, including the 
asszmb.age and transporiation of personnel and. property, the making and 
performance of contracts under which attractms are routed and presented in 
various states, amd the trensmission of applicticrs, letters, memoranda, com- 
municasicns, commitments, contracts, mor=7, vhecks, drafts, and other 
exchange media across state lines. The compairt alleged restraint of this 
commerce, and a conspirecy to monopolize G@rtam phases by means of such 
practices as compelling exclusive booking by- othar producers, prevention of 
competition, discrimination, and combination z= maintain a dominart position. 
The government asked meinly for the divorcenen- of the booking and presen- 
tation branches of the business. 

In reversing the districs court, Chief Justi Fares emphasized that the 
Court base construed the term “trade or commerce” broadly to include such 
diverse activities as the production, distribution. and exhibition of motion 
pictures, real estate brokerage, the gathering en1 Gstribution of news, medical 
services td members of « health cooperativ=, and insurance underwriting. 
Similarly the term “amorg the several states’ has been held to embrace a 

“continuos snd indivisible stream of intercouvss among the states,” including 
the transmission of large sums of money anc. ecmmunications by mail, tele- 
phone, anc telegraph, in tha great insurance cara © 

The mam problem was to explain away the baseball decisions. So far as the 
1922 case was corzerned, it was insisted that J_stice Holmes was dealing there 
with the business of baseball and nothing else anc at the very next Term, in 
the Hart case,™ Justice Holmes, speaking for a mammous Court, ruled that the 
baseball cese did not automatically immunize zte theatrical business from the 


$s 348 US. 222 (1955). 

*° Pederal Baseball Club v. National League, 259 U=. 204 (1922). 

6° Toolsoa v. Nett York Yankees, 346 U.S. 356 (15£3). See this Ruvimw, Vol. 49, pp. 
4-75 (Mareh, 1955). 

“ United States v. South-Eastern Underwriters Assc 22 U.S. 533 (1944). 

@ Hart v. B. F. Kzith Vaudeville Exchange, 262 U.S 371 (1923). 
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antitrust laws, holding that the transportation may not be incidental. As for 
the Toolson case, the Chief Justice explained that the Court was confronted 
with the unique fact that for over 30 years the earlier decision had fixed specifi- 
cally the status of baseball under the antitrust laws, and baseball developed in 
reliance upon this decision. Even so, he insisted that the Court did not neces- 
‘sarily reaffirm in 1953 all that was said in Federal Baseball. Instead, the Court 
had asserted that it was not re-examining the underlying issues, but was adher- 
ing to the 1922 precedent so far as that decision determined that Congress had 
no intention of including baseball within the scope of the Sherman Act. “In 
short, Toolson was a narrow application of the rule of stare decisis.” 

But the Court refused to convert the narrow interpretation of Toolson into 
a sweeping rule giving immunity to every business based on the live presenta- 
tion of local exhibitions, regardless of how extensive its interstate phases may 
be. The Chief Justice suggested that if the T'oolson rule is to be expanded or 
contracted, it is up to Congress to do it. Furthermore, far from holding that the 
theatrical, business is not subject to the Sherman Act, the Court served notice 
within less than a year after Federal Baseball, in the Hart case, that the theat- 
rical business could not rely upon the baseball case as a basis for exemption 
from the antitrust laws. The controlling decisions were held to be the Hart case 
and the motion picture cases.® 

It was difficult enough to distinguish between baseball gemes and theatrical 
presentations. It was much more difficult to distinguish between baseball and 
boxing, but a majority of the Court were equal to the occasion in United States 
y. International Boxing Club.“ This case involved a civil antitrust action 
against two individuals and three corporations engaged in the business of 
promoting professional boxing contests. The district court dismissed the com- 
plaint on the authority of the baseball cases. 

The complaint alleged that the defendants utilized the channels of interstate 
commerce to negotiate contracts with boxers, advertising agencies, seconds, 
referees, judges, etc., that they maintained training quarters in states other 
than those in which the promoters reside, that they leased arenas in various 
states, sold tickets across state lines, sold rights to make and distribute motion 
pictures of boxing contests in thousands of theatres, and above all sold rights 
to broadcast and telecast boxing contests through more than 3,000 radio and 
100 television stations, and to telecast boxing contests to some 200 motion pic- 
ture houses. Promoters’ receipts from the sale of television, radio, and motion 
picture rights, according to the complaint, represent on the average over 25 per 
cent of their total revenue. The government alleged that there existed a con- 
spiracy to exclude competition by various practices, such as requiring agree- 
ments from each title contender to engage only in bouts promoted by the de- 
fendants for a period of several years. 


& Justices Burton and Reed concurred for the reasons given by Justice Burton in his 
dissenting opinion in the Toolson case. Justice Minton concurred because he thought this 
case was controlled by the Hart case. 

348 U.S. 236 (1955). 
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The Court held that the business activities iz question fall withm the scope 
of the Sherman Act. Noting that the antitrus - status of the boxing business 
had never before been considered by the Court, chief Justice Warren conceded 
tha* ike tke showing of a motion picture or the performanse of a stage attrac- 
tion, a boxing match is a local affair. “But that fact alone,” he said, “does not 
bar applicetion of the Sherman Act to a busir2ss based cm the promotion of 
such matckes, if the business is itself engaged 4 interstate commerce or if the 
business in-peses illegal restraints on interstate commerce.’ He ruled that the _ 
fact that 25 per cent of the revenue was dered from irterstate operations 
through th2 sale of radio, television, and motin picture rights was sufficient 
to support the conclusion that the business was within the embit of the statute. 

The Court rejected the argument that the —aseball cases immunized busi- 
nesses that involve exhibitions of an athletic nature, just as in the Shubert 
case it refused to accept the contention that +e immunisy extended to any 
and all live presentations œ local exhibitions. Tae Shuberé ruling, that Toolson 
is not authority for exempting other businesses m2rely becaase they involve the 
performance of local exhibitions, was held to apoly fully to boxing. Finally, the 
Chief Justize pointed out that none of the facts anderlying zhe Tvolson decision 
was present here. No court has ever held that The boxing Dusiness is not sub- 
ject to tke antitrust laws. In the Hart case, deced within a year after the first 
baszball case, Justice Holmes did not draw a ine between athletic and non- 
athletic ensertainment. What was controlling es the degree of interstate ac- 
tivity invo-ved in the particular business under review. Thus, Federal Baseball 
did not hod that all businesses based on prozessional sports are outside the 
scope of tha antitrust laws. Whether there showld be such an exemption is for 
Congress to decide. Actually, it was pointed zut, this issie was berore Con- 
gress in 19&1, when four bills were introduced te exempt all professional sports, 
but the suscommittee of the House Judiciary Committe was unanimously 
opposed co them, and that is as far as they got 

It is d:fEcult to avoid the conclusion that iz the thinking of a majority of 
the Justices baseball holde a preferred positiea. This wes the argument of 
Justice Frankfurter who, in dissenting, maintened that ‘it would baffe the 
subtlest ingenuity” to find any differentiating fctor between other sports and 
baseball so far as the applicability of the Shernan Act is concerned. In fact, 
he thought that the interstate aspects of basbell were Far more extensive 
than those of boxing., Congress is free to yied to sentiment and be capri- 
cious, bus 2e insisted that under the-doctrine o- stare deosts whimsy has no 
place in the Court. Justice Minton dissented for the quite different reason that 
he thought boxing was not trade or commerce end was as much a matter of 
local exhibitions as baseball. It should be added_snat Justices Burton and Reed 
concurrec eceparately for the reasons given in he Burton dissent in Toolson. 


u Congress has on occasion exempted particular =ctivities from the antitrust laws: 
e.g., labor organizations, 88 Star. 731 (1914), agricultu a associatiors, 42 ae 388 (1922), 
and insuraaca, 69 Stat, 34 (1945). 
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They too saw no difference between boxing and baseball, but thought both were 
in interstate commerce. 

In a third antitrust case, Moore v. Mead’s Fine Bread,” the plaintiff brought 
a suit for treble damages for violation of the Clayton and Robinson-Patman 
Acts. Moore ran a bakery business in Santa Rosa, New Mexico, and none of 
his activities was in interstate commerce. The defendant corporation was in 
the baking business at Clovis, New Mexico, but was one of several corporations 
having interlocking ownership and management, and in the hands of the same 
group. These corporations owned plants in two Texas towns and two in New 
Mexico, all marketing bread under the same name and with a common adver- 
tising program, and buying their flour and bread wrappers as a unit. The plain- 
tiff and the defendant were in competition in Santa Rosa. There was evidence 
that on Moore’s threat to move his bakery to another town, Santa Rosa mer- 
chants agreed to buy his products exclusively. Regarding this as a boycott, the 
defendant company cut in half its wholesale price of bread in Santa Rosa, 
without reducing its prices in Texas, to which bread baked in New Mexico was 
trucked. The price war continued until Moore was forced out of business. The 
court of appeals reversed a judgment for Moore on the ground that the injury 
resulting from the price cutting was to a purely local competitor whose business 
was in no way related to interstate commerce. 

By unanimous vote the Supreme Court reversed, holding that it is clear that 
by the Clayton and Robinson-Patman Acts Congress barred the use af inter- 
state commerce or business to destroy local business, and outlawed the price- 
cutting employed by the defendant company. “We have here,” said Justice 
Douglas, “an interstate industry increasing its domain through outlawed 
competitive practices. The victim, to be sure, is only a local merchant; and no 
interstate transactions are used to destroy him. But the beneficiary 1s an inter- 
state business... .’? And this business drew its resources from interstate as 
well as local sources, and kept its interstate prices high while the local prices 
were lowered. Thus ‘‘the profits made in interstate activities would underwrite 
the losses of local price-cutting campaigns.” 

One of the most important developments in the antitrust field during the 
period under review was the publication on March 31, 1955, of the Report of 
the Attorney General’s National Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws.* 
This large committee of 59 members had been appointed on August 27, 1953, 
with Stanley N. Barnes, head of the Antitrust Division in the Department of 
Justice, and Professor S. C. Oppenheim of the University of Michigan Law 
School serving as co-chairmen. While the Committee made far more recom- 
mendations than can be mentioned here, it is of interest to note that the report 
is thickly studded with dissenting and special concurring opinions.** Perhaps 


348 U.S. 115 (1954). 

87 On sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1.00. 

68 See especially the general dissent of Professor Louis B. Schwartz, Report, pp. 390-92. 
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the greatest amount of pudlic attention has bse crawn fo the recommenda- 
tions dealing with antitrust administration <2 »nforcenent (chapter 8).° 
Here the Committee recommended that the C-~estagative powers of the De- 
‘partmen? ef Justice be expanded, that in privx®& aatitrus: suits the award of 
treble damages be made discretionary with the tria_ court rather than:mands- 
tory as et present, that a uniform four-year s-atute of limitations be ‘applied 
to private antitrust actions in place of the varices mate stetutes which control ~. 
today, tisi the maximum criminal fine of &-O00C per count be doubled,” . 
that the United States be permitted to sue for =ħgl- damages,” that civil pro- . 
ceedings be favored over criminal actions, tha- «cn ent procedures be encour- 
aged and strengthened, and that trial procedirez be improved, especially 
through greater use of pretrial conferences anc onterrogatories. 

Anothar issue of coverage under the Fair Lsbor Standards Act was dealt 
with by the Court in Mitchell v. Vollmer Co."-Fhe-work in question was per- 
formed in the constructior. of an earthwork e=barkment and concrete plat- 
form for the Algiers Lock in Louisiana, a unit = th- Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way, wh:ch extenés from Florida to the Mexica border. This lock is designed 
to give better passage into and across the Miss:zaipri Rive>..Both lower courts 
ruled thet employzes working on the Algiers Lick were not engaged in inter- 
state commerce, relying upon the Raymond case 3 waich held that an employee 
at work ona new tunnel for an interstate carrie wae not subject to the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, even though the turmsl, vhen completed, would be 
an interstate facility. The Supreme Court revers=1, Holding that the Fair Labor 
Standarcs Act is & different act, and one which s lways been given a liberal 
construczica. Whether an employee is engagec i interstaze commerce within 
the meaning of tke Act in question, said Jusice Douglas, is determined by 
“practical zonside-ations, not by technical corzopt-ons.’”’ He went on to say: 
“The test is whether the work is so directly anc =itelly releted to the function- _ 
ing 07 an instrumentality or facility of interstat~«oncmerce as to be, in practical 


effect, a pert of it, rather than isolated, local ctiv-y.. . Repair of facilities. - 


of Intersiaze commerce is activity ‘in comi ca vithin zhe meaning of the 
Act.” Tke Raymond case was distinguished or ze ground that here the em- 
ployees weze not working an a new facility, buz znl- impreving aogun ache 
ties of irterstate commerce. J 
a ustices Minton and Frankfurter thought the “nev construction rule” of the- 


e See she symposium on this section of the Reporrin ths Northsestarn University ‘Law 
Review, Vol. 50, pp. 305-48 (July—Aug., 1955). Bee ax» George W. Stocking, ‘The Rule 
of Reason Workable Competition, and Monopoly,” Ire Law Joumal, Vol. 64, pp. 1107- 
62 (July, I9ES). ~ 

30 Congress raised the maximum fine to $50,000 pe =curt in 1965, Act of July 7, 1955, 
Public Law 135, 84th Cong., las seas., ¢. 281. 

u Congress has passed suck a law, Act of July T, 1385. Public Law 137, ‘84th Cong. : 
Ist cess., ¢ 253. 

n 349 TIJ.E. 427 (1955). See Loren P. Beth, “Essenteäty -o Prodaction for Commerce,” 
_ Missouri Law Review. Vol. 20, pp. 256-72 (June, 1955- 

a Raymond v. Chicago, M. & St. P. R. Co., 243 U.S 53 (B17). 
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FELA cases was controlling, that the administrative interpretation in the Wage 
and Hour Interpretative Bulletin adopted this rule, and that on the facts this - 
was a case of new construction and not one of improving or repairing existing 
facilities. Perhaps the Court would have been more forthright if it had frankly 
overruled the Raymond case, since the difference between new construction and 
Improvement of existing facilities, so far as their relation to interstate com- 
merce is concerned, would seem to be somewhat less than cosmic. 


4. FEDERAL CONTROL OVER TERRITORIES 


Recently the Virgin Islands, an unincorporated territory, went into the 
divorce business by amending its divorce law to permit a plaintiff to file suit 
if he or she has resided there continuously for six weeks, and if the defendant 
has been served personally in the district or enters a general appearance. A 
wife filed suit after living there 43 days, and the husband entered an appear- 
ance, waived personal service, and denied the allegations in the complaint. 
The district court dismissed the complaint for want of jurisdiction over the 
petitioner, and the court of appeals, sitting en banc,” affirmed on the ground 
that the statute violated both the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment 
and the Organic Act. By a 5-3 vote the Supreme Court affirmed, though it held 
that it was unnecessary to decide any constitutional issue since in its judgment 
Congress did not give the Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands the power 
to enact the law in question.” 

The Organic Act of 1936 authorizes the Virgin Islands Legislative Assembly 
to enact laws on “all subjects of local application” not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States. Justice Frankfurter, who spoke for the Court, pointed 
out that in the organic acts of the incorporated territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii there is a specific provision requiring at least two years’ residence for 
the divorce jurisdiction. It was “hardly reasonable” to believe, he declared, 
that Congress intended to give an unincorporated territory “unrestricted free- 
dom in this sensitive field of legislation.” The term “local application,” he 
said, “obviously implies limitation to subjects having relevant ties within the 
territory, to laws growing out of the needs of the Islands and governing rela- 
tions within them.” In practice, Justice Frankfurter maintained, the statute 
in question had no point for Virgin Islanders, and was obviously designed for 
outsiders. It was noted that whereas in 1940 only 34 divorces were granted 
there, in 1951, with the same population, the number jumped to 312, and to 
343 in 1952. It was also noted that most divorces were given where the tourist 
facilities were the greatest. “It is inadmissible to assume,” said the Justice, 
“that Congress authorized the Assembly to traffic in easy divorces for citizens 
of the States as a stimulus to money-making by the Islanders.” In short, 
the challenged divorce law was not on a subject of “local application,” and was 
therefore ulira vires. 


u See Richard J. Fay, “En Banc Proceedings in the United States Courts of Appeals,” 


George Washington Law Review, Vol. 22, pp. 482-92 (March, 1954). 
% Granville-Smith v. Granville-Smith, 349 U.S. 1 (1955). 
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The thre= dissenters protested that Congresr has always granted the terri- 
tories full authority to legislate on divorce, anc thas the Caribbean territories 
were not placed on a different footing than theathes. As for the law reaching 
out beyond the becders of the territory, Justice Clerk poirted out that many 
states have laws dasigned to attract outsiders, he Belaware corporation laws, 
for example. He thought the fact that Congress im2osed a. two-year residence 
requirement on Hawaii and Alaska was irrelevant, and that indeed it proved 
the oppost3, since the fair inference would be tEat im the aksence of the limita- 
tion thes= territories could do as they please in -his respect. Justice Clark 
also insisted an discussing the constitutional ssues whick the majority had 
avoided. he marital relaticnship, in his view, dzes rot coma within the protec- 
tion of the Due Precess Clause. The. Full Faith end Credit Clause did not apply 
in this case because the wifs was not asking ths Cocrt to make her divorce, if 
granted, valid in the states. Finally, he though- the petitioner had established 
the fact œ domicil. If a couple want a divorces, hearguec, they can get one. 
“This being true, I see no sense in striking dovn t= Islands’ law. ‘There is no 
virtue in z state of the law zhe only practical efect 2f whica would be to make 
‘New Yorters fly 2,400 miles over land to Reno <nstead of 1,450 miles over water 
to the Virgin. Islands.” 


~~ 


5. FEDERAL JUDICIAL TOWER 


Juldici Review of Draft Classifications. TEere were fcur important cases 
during tə 1954 Tarm dealing with several aspecteof the problem of judicial 
review o- draft classifications. All involved claime of members of Jehovah’s 
Witnasse= z0 exemption frcm military service 1s ccnscientious objectors. Sec- 
tion 6{j) ef the Uriversal Military Training ard Service Act provides that no 
person who “by reason of religious training axd b-lief, is conscientiously op- 
posed to participation in war in any form” shell be requirsd to undergo com- 
batant traning or service. Briefly, the procecure-is as follows: If the: local 
board decies the caim to exemption, the registrant may a>peal to the Appeal 
Board. Eut before this Board makes its decision, the file is sent to the Depart- 
ment of - cstice far “inquiry and hearing.” Tha FSI makes an investigation 
and prep=res a report, which is referred to a hearing officer of the Department. 
The regisirant may appear before this officer and presenz evidence and wit- 
nesses. Tie Department then sends’a recomrendetion tc the Appeal Board. 
- The stat—t3 requires this Board to consider th= recommendation, but it is not 

bound tc follow it. On the basis of the registrant’sfull file, the Appeal Board 
makes a —ral determinatior. No direct review Œ Apoeal Beard decisions.is pos- ` 


- % For sezent writings on edministrative law topzs sə: Note, “Judicial Review of 
Reversals >t Policies by Administrative Agencies,” Harewd Lav Review, Vol. 68, pp. ` 
1251-60 ŒEy, 1955); Ralph F. Fuchs, “The Hearmg Oicer Problem—Symptom and 
Symbol,” arnell Low Quarterly, Vol. 40, pp. 281-325 (Winter, 1955); Kenneth Culp 
Davia, “Standing ta Challenge Governmental Action,” Linnesotc Law Review, Vol. 39, 
pp. 853-450. (March, 1955); ‘‘Ripeness of Governn=ntafl Action for Judicial nerion T 
Harvard Lcw Review, Vol. 68, pp. 1122—58, 1826-73 (May, une, 1935). 
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sible. The only way a registrant can secure any judicial review is by defense to a 
criminal prosecution for failure to submit to induction or by a habeas corpus 
proceeding. 

Among recent precedents it should be recalled that in Estep v. United States7? 
the Court ruled that while the statutory provision that classification orders of 
the selective service authorities shall be “final” precludes the customary scope 
of judicial review, and forbids courts to weigh the evidence to determine 
whether the classification was justified, a board may not act without jurisdic- 
tion, and it lacks jurisdiction “if there is no basis in fact for the classification 
which it gave the registrant.” The Court went a step further in Dickinson v. 
United States,?® which held that once the registrant has demonstrated that he 
falls prima facie within the exempted class of ministers of the gospel, the board 
cannot make an adverse decision merely by refusing to believe his evidence, 
but must develop other evidence to support its conclusion. And in Nugent v. 
United States,’® the Court ruled, with three Justices dissenting, that neither 
the statutory grant of a “hearing” nor due process requires the Department of 
Justice to show the registrant a copy of the FBI report, so long as he is given a 
fair résumé of the adverse evidence in the investigator’s resort. 

That the scope of review is narrower in cases involving conscientious objec- 
tors than it 1s in the case of ministers was brought out last Term in Witmer v. 
United States.®° In the course of his proceedings, Witmer made a number of 
inconsistent statements and claims. Affirming his conviction for failing to sub- 
mit to induction, the Court noted that the scope of judicial review is narrow, 
that the courts are not “super draft boards,” that judges should not substitute 
their judgments on the weight of the evidence for those of the administrators, 
and that the substantial evidence rule does not apply. Justice Clark made it 
clear that a classification can be overturned only if it has “no basis in fact.” 
Furthermore, it was pointed out that in the Dickinson case there were objec- 
tive, undisputed facts which placed the registrant squarely within the ministe- 
rial exemption, there being no evidence at all to rebut the prima facte case. But 
Witmer cannot make out a prima facie case from objective facts alone, because 
the ultimate question in conscientious objector cases is the sincerity of the 
registrant, a purely subjective question. In such cases, any facts which cast 
doubt on the veracity of the registrant are relevant. ‘In short,” said Justice 
Clark, “the nature of a registrant’s prima facie case determines the type of 
evidence needed to rebut his claim. If the issue is the nature of his activities, 
as in Dickinson, the evidence providing ‘basis in fact’ must tend to show that his 
activities are other than as stated. If, as here, the issue is the registrant’s sin- 
cerity and good faith belief, then there must be some inference of insincerity or 
bad faith.” On this view of the matter, the Court proceeded to find a “basis 


17 327 U.S. 114 (1946). 

78 346 U.S. 389 (1953). See this Review, Vol. 49, pp. 84-85 (March, 1955). 

79 346 U.S. 1 (1953). See this Revirw, Vol. 48, p. 75 (March, 1964). 

80 848 U.S. 375 (1955). See J. B. Tiets, “Jehovah’s Witnesses: Conscientious Objec- 
tors,” Southern California Law Review, Vol. 28, pp. 128-37 (Feb., 1955). 
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in fact” for the administrative decision. Thus, when Witmer asked for classi- 
fication as a farmer, he knew the land involved_aad not been cultivated for 23 
years. He first swore that the ministerial exemp-ion did noz apply to him, but 
after he was denied the farmer exemption he just as fervertly claimed he was 
a full-time minister. Though he asked for a cor=cientious objector status from 
the outset, he also promised to contribute to th= war effort but later took the 

opposite pcsition. “These inconsistent statements in themselves cast consid- 
erable douk on ths sincerity of petitioner’s clais.” It follows that it would not 
be mere suzpicion or speculation for the Boarc to concluda that Wiimer was 
insincere in his claim to being a conscientious ozjector. “Even firemen become 
dubious efter two false alarms.” 

-Justice Minton concurred, merely stating thes the Boarc’s ia was an al- 
lowable one under zhe law and not taken arbitras- y. Justices Black and Doug- 
las dissented without opinion. — 

The seccnd cass, Sicurella v. United States™ involved a young ordained 
Jehovah’s FYitness who, in response to the quesion whethe: he believed in the 
use of fome under any circumstances, replied th=t he was willing to fight in de- 
fense of ‘ his minissry, Kingdom Interests and .. his fellow brethren.” Over- 
ruling the hearing officer, the Department <f Justice ~ecommended that 
Sicurella’s claim to a conscientious objector classification be denied because he 
was not cpposed to war in any form, his reply si-owing that. ne was in favor of a 
theocratic war. Unike the Witmer case, it was sdmitted thet Sicurella was sin- 
cere, and the FBI -eport contained nothing unf=vorable to his claim. The con- 
troling statute provides that a conscientious objector nrust be opposed to 
“participat.on in war in any form.” 

The Cout held chat the Department of Justz3 recommendation was based 
on an error of law. and reversed the convictic.. Justice Clark declared that 
throughout Sicurel’a had emphasized that his =eapons of warfare were spirit- 
ual, not carnal, his statements having “neither~she bark nor the bite of war.” 
As to the |.terature in which Jehovah’s Witnesses speak o? their readiness to 
engage in theocratic wars, Justice Clark declared that “the test is not whether 
the registrent is opposed to all war, but whetzer he is opposed, on religious 
grounds, to participation in war.” He did not be_eve that Congress intended to 
inckide within its measure “such spiritual was between the powers of good 
and evil were the Jehovah’s Witnesses, if they participate will do so without 
carnal weapons.” Congress had in mind “real shooting wars,” military con- 
flicts between nations, “wars with bombs az bullets, tanks, planes and 
rockets.” 

Justice Eeed dissented on the ground that sice Sicurelka believed in theo- 
cratic wars. he was not within the statutory exemption. Dissenting at greater 
length, Jusace Minton argued that the administrative findngs were final, and 
not subject to correction by a court unless errors were made “so wanton, 
arbitrary and capricious as to destroy the jurisciction of the Board.” Even in 
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the case of an honest mistake in judgment, he maintained, the Court ought not 
to interfere, there being not the slightest intimation of arbitrary or capricious 
conduct. ae ; 

In Simmons v. United States,® the registrant made no request as to the “gen- 
eral nature and character’ of adverse evidence in the FBI report before his 
hearing, as the form notice then required, but did make such a request at the 
hearing. The hearing officer did not disclose all of the important unfavorable 
items in the FBI report. The Supreme Court reversed Simmons’ conviction, 
pointing out that the requirement of the Nugent case that the registrant be 
given “a fair résumé” of any adverse evidence was not a matter of grace within 
the Department’s discretion, but rather an essential element in the procedure. 
The notice given to the registrant, Justice Clark declared, did not clearly con- 
vey to a layman the idea that he must request the résumé prior to the hearing 
or forever waive his rights in this respect. Neither the statute nor the regula- 
tions were found to authorize such a waiver. Justice Clark had no doubt that 
Simmons never received a fair résumé of the unfavorable evidence gathered by 
the FBI. For example, he was not informed at all about alleged gambling and 
drinking, and abusiveness towards his wife. “A fair résumé,” said Justice 
Clark, “is one which will permit the registrant to defend against the adverse 
evidence—to explain it, rebut it, or otherwise detract from its damaging force.” 
At most, the hearing officer’s remarks were vague hints. In providing for a hear- 
ing, the Justice declared, Congress ‘‘did not intend for it zo be conducted on the 
level of a game of blindman’s buff.” Finally, the Court rejected the govern- 
ment’s argument that no prejudice resulted. Wrote Justice Clark: “This is 
not an incidental infringement of technical rights. Petitioner has been deprived 
of the fair hearing required by the’ Act, a fundamental safeguard, and he need 
not specify the precise manner in which he would have used this right—and 
how such use would have aided his cause—in order to complain of the depriva- 
tion.” i 

Justices Black and Douglas concurred, but recorded adherence to the views 
expressed in their dissent in the Nugent case? Justice Reed dissented on the 
ground that since no summary was requested, none had to be given. Justice 
Minton also dissented, arguing that even if the board had denied a fair résumé, 
it had not acted arbitrarily or capriciously, and that its judgment was allowable 
even if erroneous. “It takes more than disagreement with the Board,” he wrote, 
“to destroy jurisdiction, the only condition upon which courts may interfere.” 

In the final draft classification case, Gonzales v. United States,® the Court 
ruled that the registrant was entitled to receive a copy cf the recommendation 
made by the Department of Justice to the Appeal Board. The silence of the 
statute on this point was held not to be conclusive, just as a similar silence did 
not mean, in the Nugent case, that the registrant was not entitled to a fair ré- 
sumé of adverse evidence in the FBI reports. Said Justice Clark: “... we 
believe it also to be implicit in the Act and Regulations—viewed against our 


2 348 U.S. 397 (1955). 
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underlyirg concepts of procedural regularity acd b.sic fair play—that a copy 
of the reeommendation of the Department be icrn_shed the registrant at the 
time it is forwarded to the Appeal Board, and tha. he ba aforded an oppor- 
tunity te reply.” Since the recommendation «i tte Depertment is advisory 
only, a considerable latitude is permitted ‘at the hesring. Bit “a natural corol- 
lary” is that the registrant ought to be given a cl anc to rebut the recommenda- 
tion when # reaches the agency having the ultimate responsibility of making a 
decision. Fizrthermore, it was noted that the Ato2al Board is the first Selective 
Service agency to receive the Depariment’s re2>n-mendation, and is usually ` 
the only dezision-making body to pass on the ertire ile. An opportunity for the 

registrans to reply to this recommendation is the on-y mears of making certain- 
that the Board will have all the relevant facts —rouzht to its attention. And if 
the registrent is tc present his case to the Apfeal 3oard effectively, he must 

be cognizart of all the facts before the Board. I= was poinzed out, for example, 

that the Dspartm=nt claimed that Gonzales beeams a Jeadvah’s Witness one 

month afte: registration, whereas he maintainec it vas one month before regis- 

tration thal his ecaversion occurred. 

The Court felt that it would not interfere urdi; with tae registration pro- 
cedure tc require chat a copy of the Departmext’s :ecommendation be mailed 
to the regis:rant, and that he be permitted to ply to the Board. Noting that 
under tha 2xisting regulations the registrant’: realy had the right to file a 
statement vith tha Appeal Board, Justice Clar= berved that the right to file 
a statement includes the right to file a “meanazfvl statement, one based on 
all the facts in the file and made with awareness of the recommendations and 
argumen-s to be ccuntered.” It did not suffice, 19 Court held, that the regula- 
tions permi rshearings, since this remedy is toc ittls, in that the rehearing can 
only seek ta correc; “errors,” and too late, in th tit s difficult to reopen a case. 
Two Juszices dissented. oo 

Federa- u uaccial Power and the State Courts. Cf the several cases of the 1954 
Term dealing witt federal review of state cours decisions, the most widely- 
noted was Zllis v. Dizon.” The litigation arose “rom: the refusal of the Yonkers 
Board of Education to permit the Yonkers Committee far Peace to use the 
schoclhouse for a forum on “peace and war.” The Committee alleged denial of 
freedom of speeck and assembly and the equ=l pzotection of the laws. The 
Committze conceded that a state may witbhol= its: school facilities altogether 
from use by non-academic groups, and that a st_ta nay. mate reasonable classi- 
fications in determining the extent to which it sckool bui.dings will be made 
available far non-scademic purposes. A New Tork statute permits boards of 
education tp adops “reasonable regulations” wath egard to the use of school 
. property ‘Tor holding social, civic and recreadonsl] meetngs and entertain- 

- ments, and other uses pertaining to the welfare >] tae community.” The Com- 
mittee’s Dr-ncipal grievance was that the schol bcard apzlied the statute to 
similar groups differently. But-it failed to all-ze.im its v-eadings that other 
organizations of a similar character had been al=-v2d to use the Yonkers school 
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buildings. The allegation in the pleadings simply was that unnamed organiza- 
tions had been permitted to use the buildings for the purpose of public assembly 
and discussion. Whether these organizations were in any way comparable to 
the Committee for Peace appeared nowhere in the pleacings, nor was the 
practice of the board described. After losing in the state courts, the Committee ` 
applied for and was granted certiorari by thé Supreme Court. Following argu- 
ment and reargument a bare majority of the Court agreed that the writ should 
be dismissed as having been granted improvidently. 

Justice Harlan, who delivered the opinion of the Court, declared that “what 
has been alleged is entirely too amorphous to permit adjudication of the con- 
stitutional issues asserted.” Since the New York Court of Appeals denied leave 
to appeal without giving any reasons, the Court held that the most reasonable 
inference from this record was that its denial went on the ground of the inade- 
quacy of the pleadings, for this was the basis of the decision of the Appellate 
Division. While it is established law that the Supreme Court is not fiially 
bound by a state court’s ruling as to the sufficiency of pleadings asserting a 
federal right, it may travel one of two roads. Some cases hold that the scope 
of Supreme Court review is limited to deciding whether the state court has by- 
passed the federal right under forms of local procedure. Other cases hold that 
the Supreme Court should accept jurisdiction and decide the sufficiency of the 
pleadings de novo. In this instance, Justice Harlan maintained, it would make 
no difference which road the Court took. There was no suggestion that the 
state was by-passing a federal right, and as for considering the case de novo, 
it was held to be altogether impossible to decide the constitutional issues on 
this “vague and empty record.” If it could not decide the constitutional issues 
on this record, then by the same token the New York Court of Appeals was 
entirely justified in refusing to pass on them. Therefore its denial of the appeal 
must be regarded as resting on an adequate nonfederal ground. Four Justices 
dissented, merely noting that the allegations of the petition were sufficient, in 
their judgment, to state a case of discrimination under the Equal Protection 
Clause. 

A much more complicated question dealing with the adequacy of the ground 
upon which the state courts disposed of a case was presented to the Court in 
Williams v. Georgia.® Williams, a Negro, was convicted in Fulton County of 
murdering a white man and was sentenced to death. Defended by a court- 
appointed lawyer, Williams took an appeal to the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
which affirmed the conviction. A few weeks later Williams’ counsel filed in the 
trial court an extraordinary motion for a new trial, alleging for the first time 
that the accused had been denied the equal protection of tha laws because of 
the manner of selection of the petit jury. It was alleged that jurors’ names, if 
white, were on white tickets, and if Negro, on yellow tickets. Williams claimed 
that he had no knowledge at the time of the trial of the methods used to select 
the jury, and counsel filed an affidavit that this fact could not have been dis- 
covered by exercise of ordinary diligence. The trial court dismissed the extraor- 
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dinary mion for a new trial, and the appes. to the state Supreme Court 
wae baset almost entirely upon Avery v. Georgiz.** In this qse, which involved 
a Negro decendant who had been tried in the same county, she Court had ruled 
unanimo:sty that the use of the white and y low tickets was obviously de- 
signed for a discriminatory purpose and violated the Equa. Protection Clause. 
But Avery challenged the array, and Williams col not. As fœ the time sequence, 
certiorar. was granted to Avery the day before Wiliams jury was selected, 
and the 4&ery appeal was decided by the United States Supreme Court over 
two montks after Williame’ trial, but a montk before an emended motion for 
a new tr.al had been filed. It was the denial of <his motion that led to the first 
unsuccesef11 appeal to the state supreme cour. Williams’ lawyer did not rely 
upon the Avery doctrine urtil some six months eter, whem he filed his extraor- 
dinazy maDzion for a new trial. 

The Gecrgia Supreme Court held the second=ame the case reached it that by 
failing to challeng2 the array Williams had waed any ob2ections to the jury’s 
selection. _t also held that its own ruling in the Avery case. before the Williams 
trial, haz sully explained tie method used in selecting jurers, and that counsel 
therefore schould Lave known about it. On ora argument n the United States 
Supreme Court, the state admitted that the ue of the whiz and yellow tickets. 
in this inscance was, in the light of the Avery c=cision, a denial of equal protec- 
tion, and that a raw trial would be required brz for the falure to challenge the 
array. 

Six Josices, speaking through Justice Frenxfurter, vated to remand the 
case to tae Georgia Supreme Court. While it vas concedec that a state has the 
power t= Zorbid the raising of federal questions at late stages of a case, or by 
any otber than a prescrited method, the Justize reviewed the Georgia cases 
and concluded that it was clear that the state alowed objections of the sort that 
Williams raised to be brought up at a late stez2 and to ke determined by the 
state corts as a matter of discretion. It follow that the United States Supreme 
Court h&c jurisdiction to decide whether the state court action in this instance 
in effect cenied a federal right, apparently on she theory that an akuse of dis- 
cretion wight amount to a violation of the Equal Protection Clause. While 
under Georgia practice motions for new trial izer verdict—especially extraor- 
dinary motions Zor new trial after final judgment—are not favored, Justice 
Frankfurter poinied out that the Georgia sta-1te permite them, and he found 
- that suca a motion has been granted in “exceptional” or “axtraordinary” cases. 

But tLe Court also ruled that the fact that i Las jurisdiction does not compel 
it to exercise jt. Instead ol reversing, it chose =c remand the case to the state’s 
highest zourt, for several reasons. The principa reason was that an important 
factor bad intervened since the affirmance zy the Geo-gia Supreme Court, 
namely the ackrowledgement by the state b=fore the Umited States Supreme 
Court thet as a matter of substantive law Weliams had been deprived of his 
constitustonsl right to equal protection. The =cntrary had been argued before 
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the Georgia court, which may have been influenced by it. Another reason for 
the remand was the possibility, as intimated by the Attorney General of 
Georgia in his brief to the Georgia Supreme Court, that there may be another 
remedy. The Court also suggested that a remand was appropriate in the inter- 
ests of orderly procedure. Justice Frankfurter concluded that he could not 
believe that the Georgia courts would allow a man to go to his death as the 
result of a conviction secured from a jury which the state admits was uncon- 
stitutionally impaneled. 

Justices Clark, Reed, and Minton dissented. Justice Clark protested that the 
case had been decided on independent and adequate state grounds, since the 
Georgia Supreme Court had clearly stated that but for the procedural objec- 
tion the Avery rule would control. He also maintained that the Court was de- 
termining state law, and misconstruing it at that. Furthermore, he argued that 
there was a good reason why Georgia requires that challenges to the array be 
made before trial. For example, to hold this one trial bad would upset all ver- 
dicts in the county returned during the tenure of this jury. This would be ex- 
pensive, time-wasting, and disruptive of the proper administration of justice. 

On the remand to the Georgia Supreme Court, Justice Frankfurter’s elab- 
orate circumlocutions went for naught, since on July 15, 1955,5 that court 
unanimously announced its adherence to its earlier judgment. It held that the 
question was wholly one of state law,. that there was no federal jurisdiction 
either to affirm or reverse, and that under Georgia law the judges had no dis- 
eretion in the matter. It asserted flatly that Williams’ point must be raised 
before trial and not otherwise. After quoting the Tenth Amendment, Chief 
Justice Duckworth tartly declared: “Even though executives and legislators, 
not being constitutional lawyers, might often overstep the foregoing unambigu- 
ous constitutional prohibition of Federal invasion of State jurisdiction, there 
can never be an acceptable excuse for judicial failure to observe it strictly. This 
court bows to the Supreme Court on all Federal questions of law but we will 
not supinely surrender sovereign powers of this State.” It is apparent that 
Justice Frankfurter and some of his colleagues underestimated Georgia’s 
passion for procedural regularity. 

The great reluctance of the Supreme Court to permit the lower federal courts 
to enjoin proceedings in the state courts was reflected in Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America v. Richman Brothers, decided by a 5-3 vote. Here an 
employer engaged in interstate commerce brought suit for an injunction in an 
Ohio court against the union, which was picketing the employer’s retail stores 
to induce unionization of the factory. The union’s motion to the state court to 
dismiss on the ground that the National Labor Relations Board had exclusive 
jurisdiction was dénied. Thereupon the union sought an injunction in the 
federal district court to require the employer to. withdraw the suit filed in the 
state court. The district court held that it had no power to do so, by virtue of 
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Section 2283 of Title 28 of the U. S. Code, vah:ch-r2ads as follows: “A court. 
of ths United States may not grant an injuactioa to stay proceedings in a 
State court except as expressly authorized by +ct € Congress, or where neces- 
sary in aid of its jurisdiction, or to protect or effe tuate -ts judgments.” The 
Supreme Court agreed thet the district court eck c jurisdiction to grant the 
injunction prayed for, construing the except=ms m the statute strictly, and 
holding tkat the district court could not issue an injunction staying a state 
court proceeding even though the state court -2kel jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject because it invaded a field pre-empted by Gangrss. The Court also rejected 
the assumption that federel rights will not be siequately protected in the state 
courts. Justice Frankfurter pointed out: “Wi limiced exceptions, it was not 
until 187& that the lower federal courts were given general jurisdiction over 
federal greastions.... The prohibition of §22=3 is Dut coatinuing evidence of 
confiierce in the state courts, reinforced by 2 degre to svoid direct conflicts 
betwerer. state and federal courts.”’ Thrée JustZes d_ssented on the ground that 
the Court's readmg of the statute was literal =nd Gnrored both legislative his- 
tory and 3, century of jud:cial history. Chief -2stioe Warzen pointed out that 
the Soerc cannot act until the employer haz filed a charge, which the em- 
ployer has no incentive to do so long as the st=te court in; unction is outstand- 
ing. Thue federal policy is frustrated. Justice Douglas also emphasized that 
since the only way out under the Court’s dec=inn £a lorg, drawn-out appeal 
through tae state courts end then to the Uned Etates Supreme Court, time 
alone will defeat the claim at issue. This is suzpar1 by che fact that in most 
states & temporary Injunction cannot be appealed, even if the court lacks 
jurisiliczica to grant it, and the Supreme Cour - rezenily ruled that a temporary 
injunctior is not a “final” judgment, and tkerefcre is not appealable under 
the federel Judicial Code (Section 1257).*° 

Dewersiy Jurisdiction. An interesting issus toaching upon the diversity 
jurisdiczicn of tke federal courts was raised © Lucnbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. 7, sslcert.*° Elbert, a citizen of Louisiane was injur2d in an automobile 
accicen> in Louisiana because of the alleged m2glaence of another citizen of 
Louisiana. who was insured by an Illinois caporrtion. The policy had been 
applked fcr, issued, and delivered in Louisiam. As a cordition for admission 
to do business in Louisiara, the insurer had eonseaced tc be sued directly for 
damages sustained in Louisiana accidents. TE> dizect aczion statute provides 
that at his option the injured person has a rzht of direct action against the 
insurer, and the action may be brought agacust tae insurer alone or against 
both ths :nsurer and the insured. Alleging di-acsity and damages in excess of 
$3,000, Eibert brought an action in a federal d#tric . zourt in Louisiana without 
mak-ng tze insured a cocefendant. Since diversit= existed only between the 
plairtiff end the wrongdcer’s insurer, and ne; be-ween she plaintiff and the 
wrorgdoer, the district court dismissed the act.on-for lack of jurisdiction. By 
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unanimous vote the Supreme Court agreed with the Court of Appeals in hold- 
ing that the district court did have jurisdiction. 

Chief Justice Warren noted that the Louisiana courts have construed the 
statute as creating a separate and distinct cause of action against the imsurer 
which an injured party may elect in lieu of his action against the tortfeasor. 
For example, in an action against the insurer alone, the insurer does not have 
certain defenses which would otherwise be available. Thus the insurer is not 
merely a nominal defendant, but the real party in interest, with “a direct 
financial interest in the outcome of this litigation.” It was also noted that under 
the Louisiana statute and practice the tortfeasor was not an indispensable party 
to this litigation. By suing the insurer directly, the insured abandoned his ac- 
tion against the wrongdoer, and the one action will dispose of the entire claim 
completely. During some 25 years of experience with the direct action statute, 
there was no case where an Injured party attempted to bring suit against the 
tortfeasor following an unsuccessful suit against the insurer in either state or 
federal courts. 

Admtraliy Law and Marine Insurance. A question of admiralty law with 
possibly significant implications was decided by a divided Court in Wilburn 
Boat Co. v. Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co.” The Boat Company, a resident of 
Texas, Insured a houseboat with Fireman’s against loss from fire. The Boat 
Company used the boat for commercial carriage of passengers on Lake Texoma, 
an artificial inland lake lying between Texas and Oklahoma. After the boat was 
destroyed by fire, the Insurance Company refused to pay for the loss, and suit 
was filed in a Texas court. Fireman’s removed to the federal district court on the 
ground of diversity, and denied liability because of an alleged breach of printed 
policy terms, or “warranties.” The policy provided that without the msurer’s 
consent the boat must be used solely for private pleasure purposes. According 
to Texas law the warranty in question might have been void, for under a Texas 
statute a breach of warranty is not a defense to a suit for loss unless the breach 
contributed to bring about the destruction of the property. But the district 
court refused to apply state law, holding that as a matter of federal admiralty 
law the “literal performance” rule applies. Under this rule every policy war- 
ranty must be fulfilled literally, and any breach bars recovery, even though a 
loss would have happened had the warranty been carried out to the letter. 
Both the district court and the court of appeals held in favor of the insurer, but 
the Supreme Court reversed, the opinion being delivered by Justice Black. 

He agreed that since the insurance policy is a maritime contract, the Admi- 
ralty Clause of the Constitution brings it within the federal jurisdiction. “But 
it does not follow,” said Justice Black, “as the courts below seemed to think, 
that every term in every maritime contract can only be cortrolled by some 
federally defined admiralty rule. In the field of maritime contracts as in that of 
maritime torts, the National Government has left much regulatory powers in 
the states.” And the power of the states, exercised with federal consent or 
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acquiescerce, has always been especially broac witk. regard to insurance. Since 
Congress has not taken over the regulation of avarine insurance contracts, and 
has not dsalt wizh the effect of marine insur=nce warrarties at all, the. only 
issues wera: (1) Is there a judicially established fec2ral acmiralty rule govern- 
ing thes3 warranties? (2) If not, should the Supreme Courtfashion a rule? > 

Afier reviewing the case law on the subje-s. tte Court answered the first 

. question in the negative. As to the second questior, Justize Black argued that 
the whole drift of judicial and legislative =istocy of: surance regulation 
counsels egainst the Court’s creating a rule gc~ernng marine policy terms and | 
warranties. From the beginning, the states hve controllad all types of insur- 
ance companies and contracts, and in 1895 the —ouct rulec that the states could 
rezulate marine insurance, just as they could r-zula-e othe? types of insurance.” 
Juszice B.ack noted that there has been a vast amount cf insurance litigation 
in- the stete courts throughout our history. F_rthermore. Congress. the insur- 
ance companies, and the insured have all.acced «n the assumption that the . 
states could regulate marine insurance. Justice Flack elso pointed out that 
these questions are complex and difficult, and taat-while Congress could estab- 
lish a uniorm national policy by legislation,.it would be much more difficult. ` 
far the courts to do so, since they can act ory ir a piecemeal fashion by the 
cas2-to-case method. He feared that-“‘such a «reepng apEroach would result in 
leaving marine insurance largely unregulatec for years fo come.” It was con- 
cluded tkat since the insurance business has t=cam= one cf the nation’s greatest 
- enterpriszs under the present system of diver=2 stete regulations, and Congress 
has bean exceedingly cautious to disturb it, the Dourt T also lèave the 
matter where it has always been, with the stetes. l 

Justice Frankfurter wrote a concurring opimion =o argua that no uniform rule 
‘was necessary in this particular situation, bæaue the transaction was essen- 
tially localized, ard had little to do with shiping in its national and interna- 
tional aspects. But since most maritime law 228 came frem this Court, and not - 
frcm Congress, he felt that the majority wert ioofar. There may be.situations ` 

‘involving rational, coastal; intercoastal, or mver sommerce which require uni- 
form lav, to.avoid the vagaries of state law and to keep harmony with other 
great nariiime powers. Two Justices dissen=d, arguing that the “literal per- 
formance” rule was part of both federal anc =inglish acmiralty law, and that 
the states do not have and should not be concedec to have the power to change 
the general substantive some ty law, especa_ly vhere uniformity is necessary 
or desirable. 

Avaidance of Constitutional Issues. The vey coasiderazle talent of the Court 
for avorling decisions on constitutional issues wis dispeayed in Association of 
Westinghouse Salaried Employees v. Westirgkouze Elecric Corporation.* The 
plaintiff in this case Was an a union that’ served as the collective 

n Hoopa v, California, 155 U.S. 648 (1895). . = 
% SAE U.S. 487 (1955). For an able discussion <f the complexities involved in this liti- 
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bargaining representative of about 5,000 salaried, employees of Westinghouse, 
a Pennsylvania corporation engaged in interstate commerce. The union filed 
this suit in a federal district court to enforce collective bargaining agreements 
then in effect between it and the Company. The suit was for pay allegedly due 
the workers for one day’s work, and it was filed under Section 301 of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, the pertinent language cf which is as fol- 
lows: “(a) Suits for violation of contracts between an employer and a labor 
organization representing employees in an industry affecting commerce as de- 
fined in this Act, or between any such labor organizations, may be brought in 
any district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the parties, with- 
out respect to the amount in controversy or without regard to the citizenship of 
the parties. (b) . . . Any such labor organization may sue or be sued as an entity 
and in behalf of the employees whom it represents in the courts of the United 
States... .’’ The court of appeals held that each employee had an individual 
contract with the company, but that the collective contract itself was not a 
contract of hire. It therefore vacated, with directions to.dismiss the complaint 
for lack of jurisdiction, the district court’s judgment, which had dismissed the 
complaint on the merits, While six Justices voted to affirm, there was no agree- 
ment on a supporting rationale, and therefore no opinion of the court. Justice 
Frankfurter, who was joined by Justices Burton and Minton, wrote the lead 
opinion, an involved opinion singularly lacking in clarity. He pointed out that 
Congress has not defined the law which would determine the rights of the 
parties, and has not authorized the federal courts to fashion the rules. This 
givés rise to a serious constitutional issue, since it would follow that Congress 
merely provided a federal forum for state law. Justice Frankfurter concluded 
that despite the broad language of Section 301, Congress did not intend to 
confer jurisdiction over this type of suit. Legislative history shows that Section 
301 was merely a procedural provision, requiring the federal courts to treat an 
unincorporated labor union as if it were a natural or corporate legal person, and 
he argued that the grant of federal question jurisdiction under Article 3, Sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution must involve some aspect of federal law essential to 
the plaintiff’s success. “We must, of course,” he declared, “defer to the strong 
presumption—even as to such technical matters as federal jurisdiction—that 
Congress legislated in accordance with the Constitution.” But Congress did 
not intend, in his view, to authorize the federal courts to work out a federal 
code governing collective bargaining contracts, for that would lead to several 
unpleasant consequences. It would invite conflict with state court interpreta- 
tions of collective bargaining agreements. It would displace state law by federal 
law in the state courts. It would exclude state court jurisdiction. In short, ‘‘to 
turn §301 into an agency for working out a viable theory of the nature of a 
collective bargaining agreement smacks of unreality.”’ It follows that ‘serious 
constitutional problems may be avoided, and indeed must be, through the 
orthodox process of limiting the scope of doubtful legislation.” 

Chief Justice Warren, who was joined by Justice Clark, argued that the 
language of Section 301 is not sufficiently explicit nor its legislative history suff- 
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ciently elsar to indicate that Congress intend~i to authorize a union to enforce 
- in a fedaral court the uniquely personal right of an employee for whom it had 
 bargaicad to receive compensation for services rerdered his employer. Thus in 
his vien It was unnecessary to make labor pciicy sr raise constitutional issues. 
In a thrd concurring opinion, Justice Reed nair tained. that the fact that a 
great deel of state law may be applied in Seetior 301 saits should not affect 
the valil ty of the statute. If state law is app_ied, it operates by permission of 
Congress, being incorporsted by reference. Ir his udgment, it was immaterial 
whather zhe rules of substantive law applied by the federal courts are derived 
from federal or state sources. Justice Reed cencurred because he thought that 
the clatm for wages for the employees arise fran seperate hiring contracts 
betweex. the employer and the employee, siree tke union does not undertake 
to do wozk for the employer, or even to furn=h workers. Justices Douglas and 
Bleck dissented. 

Soverzegn Immunity from Suit. An interesting problem touching upon the 
positio? 5f a foreign sovereign in a federal co_rt was resclved by a 4-3 vote of 
the Juscices in National City Bank v. Repub—c of China. In 1948, an official 
agency 3T the Republic of China established a 5200 000 devosit account with the 
Bank. “Vhen, at a later cate, the Republic scugh< to withdraw the funds, the 
Bank refused to pay, and the Republic brougat suit in a federal district court. 
The Bark set up a counterclaim as a defenses, seeking .udgment for two de- 
faulted Treasury Notes of the Republic whica ths Bank owned. The counter- 
claim wes much larger than the amount sued for by China, but it should be 
added that the Bank did not seek affrmative.teliel, Both lower courts held that 
to antertain the counterc_aim would be an in-asion of the Republic’s sovereign 
immur-ty. A majority of the Supreme Court- speeking through Justice Frank- 
furter, disagreed, holding the counterclaim proper 

Although Justice Frankfurter agreed that. the status of the Republic of 
China în our courts is for the Executive and zot tre courts to decide, and.that 
China and its agencies enjoy the customar} immunities, he emphasized that 
while £1 udications of this Court have also ezsablshed that a foreign sovereign 
is free -rom suit in court, this is not, unlike the etate’s Eleventh Amendment 
immur ty, based on any explicit cammand c the Constitution. He went on to 
point aub that even the immunity of the United States .s a legal doctrine not 
favore? by the test of time, noting that as sarly as 1797 Congress passed an 
act which provided that when the United States fues an individual, he can set 
off all debts properly due him from the soverign The suability. of the United 
States was, of course, greatly expanded witl the Court of Claims Act of 1855 
and the Tort Liability Act of 1946. These developments are based on new 
views strongly held. “Tke claims af dominant op.nion rooted in sentiments of 
justice end public morality are among the most powerful shaping-forces in 
lawmaEing by courts.” In addition, Justice 4rackfurter noted that the State 
Department has adopted a restrictive policy toward the claim of immunity. 
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Its failure or refusal to suggest immunity has been given “significant weight” 
by the Court. Furthermore, in 1952 the State Department pronounced broadly 
against recognizing sovereign immunity for.the commercial operations of a 
foreign government. Justice Frankfurter emphasized that in this case there 
was no attempt to bring a foreign government into one of our courts as a 
defendant. “We have a foreign government invoking our law but resisting a 
claim against it which fairly would curtail its recovery. It wants our law, like 
any other litigant, but it wants our law free from the claims of justice.” Finally, 
it was noted that the State Department has not asked for allowance of counter- 
claims nor intimated in any way that their allowance in such a situation would 
embarrass friendly relations with China. 

Speaking for the three dissenters, Justice Reed maintained that the Bank’s 
counterclaim was entirely disconnected from the original action, and was like a 
suit against the foreign sovereign. He declared that immunity from suit does 
not mean irresponsibility, since liability may be satisfied in other ways, and that 
the sovereign’s freedom from judicial control does not depend upon the will of 
the courts, but rather upon the will of the sovereign of the territory and upon 
international comity. He thought that the attitude of the State Department 
as to the desirability of relaxing the strict rule of immunity for acts of commerce 
was inapplicable here, because the Treasury Notes were sovereign obligations 
“of the highest public character.”’ 


IJ. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
1. DUE PROCESS OF LAW” 


Regulation of Professions. An Oklahoma statute regulating ophthalmologists, 
optometrists, and opticians, parts of which had been held unconstitutional 
by a three-judge federal district court, was sustained in its entirety by a unani- 
mous vote in Williamson v. Lee Optical of Oklahoma.*® One section of the act 
makes it unlawful for any person not a licensed optometrist or ophthalmologist 
to fit lenses to a face or to duplicate or replace into frames lenses or other optical 
appliances, except upon written prescriptive authority of an Oklahoma licensed 
ophthalmologist or optometrist. This provision the district court held invalid 
because it could not see how the requirement of a prescription merely to take 
old lenges and place them in new frames, or to replace broken lenses, had any 


% On the due process clause see: Howard J. Graham, “Our ‘Declaratory’ Fourteenth 
Amendment,” Stanford Law Review, Vol. 7, pp. 3-39 (Dec., 1954), “An- Innocent Abroad: 
The Constitutional Corporate ‘Person’,” U.C.L.A. Law Review, Vol. 2, pp. 155-211 
(Feb., 1955); Robert M. Holmes, “The Fourteenth Amendment and the Bill of Righis— 
An Historical Interpretation,” South Carolina Law Quarterly, Vol. 7, pp. 596-619 (Sum- 
mer, 1955); Albert R. Beisel, Jr., “Control over Illegal Enforcement of the Criminal Law: 
Role of the Supreme Court,” Boston University Law Review, Vol. 34, pp. 413-48 (Nov., 
1954), Vol. 35, pp. 1-76 (Jan., 1955); Rex A. Collings, Jr., “Unconstitutional Uncertainty 
—An Appraisal,” Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 40, pp. 195-237 (Winter, 1955); Note, “The 
Right of State Appeal in Criminal Cases,” Rutgers Law Review, Vol. 9, pp. 545-64 (Spring, 
1955). 
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reasonsb.e relationship to health and welfare The Suprame Court disagreed, 
'. holding that this due process issue was concoolled by Boschen v. Ward,% in 
+- which Justice Holmes upheld a New York la~ making it unlawful to sell eye- 
glasses a; retail in any store, unless a duly lice-sed physician or optometrist was 
. in charge and in personal attendance. While he Oklahoma law may in many 
~ cases “eract a needless, wasteful requiremen~ 7” Justice Douglas declared that 
it is for zhe legislature and not the courts tc balance th2 advantages and dis- 
advantages of the new provision. Since there == some cases where the directions 
in a pr2s2ription are essential, the legislature right have decided that there are 
enough such occasions to justify this regulamcn. Furthe-more, it may or may 
not be necessary to have a prescription for +e purpose of duplicating lenses; 
this, too is for the legislature to decide. The legislature may also have thought 
that eve examinations are so critical that on2 should accompany every change 
in frames or duplication of a lens. Justice Dowlas notec, however, that the law 
doas not-require a new examination every tin.=frames are changed or lenses are 
duplicatad, if tke old prescription is on file +=th the optician. In any event, a 
state law need not be in every respect logical y consistent with its aims to be 
constitucsional. ' The day is gone,” said Justi Douglas, “when this Court uses 
the Due Process Clause of the Fcurteenth .4mendmen; to strike down state 
laws, regulatory of business and industrial eonditions, because they may be 
unwise, improvident, or out of harmony wifi a particular school of thought.” 
_As was said in Munn v. IUlinois,™ for proteccen against abuses by legislatures, 
the people must resort to the polls, not the =curts. 

Ancotker section of the statute provides taat while opticians are subject to 
this regalatory system, all sellers of ready-tc@-vear glasses are exempt. The dis- 
trict court decided that this violated the Equ=. Protectioa Clause. The Supreme 
Court held, however, that the legislature has very wide powers of classification, 
that s rsform may take one step at a time, that the legislature may deal with 
waatever phase of a field of activity is regaccs as most acute, and neglect the 
others, and that all the Equal Protection Ceuse forbids is “the invidious dis- 
criminazion,”’ & point not reached here. 

Another section, making it unlawful ‘=c solicit the sale oz... frames, 
mountings... or any other optical appliarzes’’ was held unconstitutional by 
the district court as going too far in regulezng the advertising of frames, in 
which it could see no harm. But the Supi=me Court ruled that an eyeglass 
frame is not merely a piece of merchandise it is usec with lenses, and lenses 
enter the field of health. The legislature mizht well kave concluded that to 

regulate one effectively it would have to resilate the other, or the legislature 
might think that sellers of frames and lenses are in a business where advertis- 
ing should be limited or even abolished in the publie interest. Finally, the Court 
hald valid a section providing that “no per2, firm, or corporation engaged in 
the tusiness c retailing merchandise to tae general public shail rent space, 
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sublease departments, or otherwise permit any person purporting to do eye 
examination or visual care to occupy space in such retail stċre.” This regulation 
was likened to the statute, previously sustained, which denied corporations the 
right to practice dentistry.” Since the Oklahoma Act attempts, as far as pos- 
sible, to free a profession from all taints of commercialism, it might be deemed . 
important that the eye doctor be limited to geographical locations which re- — 
duce the temptations of commercialism. 

Fatr Procedure: The Right to an Unbiased Judge. Under Michigan law any 
judge of a court of record may serve as a one-man grand jury, and compel 
witnesses to appear in secret and testify about suspected crimes. In the case 
of In re Oliver” the Court held that the.judge-grand jury may not summarily 
convict a witness of contempt for conduct in the secret hearing, that due proc- 
ess requires a public trial after reasonable notice, with the right to call wit- 
nesses, cross-examine adverse witnesses, and be represented by cotinsel. In 
In re Murchison", the Court decided, by a 6-3 vote, that due process has been 
violated if the judge who was the one-man grand jury presides at the contempt 
hearing. Said Justice Black: ‘‘A fair trial in a fair tribunal is a basic requirement 
of due process. Fairness of course requirés an absence of actual bias in the trial 
of cases. But our system of law has always endeavored to prevent even the 
probability of unfairness. To this end no man can be a judge in his own case 
and no man is permitted to try cases where he has an interest in the outcome.” 
This case, he held, came within the rule of the famous Tumey decision,!® that 
the measure of bias is possible temptation to the average man as judge. Since 
the single judge-grand jury was part of the accusatory process, he cannot “in 
the very nature of things,” be wholly disinterested in the results. Furthermore, 
as a practical matter, Justice Black insisted, it is difficult if not impossible for a 
judge to free himself from the influence of what happened in the secret session. 
His recollection is likely to weigh more heavily than the testimony given in 
open court. For example, the judge’s remarks about a defendant’s insclent 
attitude are not subject to refutation by witnesses. In addition, the judge him- 
self might have to be a witness, and in that event he would either testify in a 
case he would have to decide, or deprive the accused of the right to cross- 
examine, which is essential to a fair trial. 

Three Justices dissented on the ground that it had not been proved that the 
judge was actually biased in any way. They also called attention to the rule of 
the Sacher case, !* under which a federal district judge can summarily punish 
a contempt previously committed in his presence. The only difference was that 
in Sacher the contempt was committed in open court at a public trial. When the 
contempt is not committed in open court, a full trial is required on the con- 
tempt, which the defendants had, and which was all they are entitled to. Thus 
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the dissanters maintained that the Court was imposing a more stringent re- 
quirement on state judges than has been imposed upon -he federal judges. The 
Tumey case was distinguished on the grounc. tha -t involved the judge’s com- 
pensation: 

Coe-ced Testimony. Regan refused to testy panie a New York grand jury 
which was investigating the relation between -he police and criminal elements, 
ard wae convicted of criminal contempt. Th= Ne= York Constitution provides 
thst no person shall “be compelled in any chiminal case Lo be a witness against 
‘hinself.’ At the time this case arose, Sectio- 381 of the New York Penal Law . 
provided that testimony regarding bribery =annst be vithheld on the ground 
of sel:-incrimination, but conferred immursty f cm ary prosecution for any 
erimina. activity. revealed in such testimon~. Aczording to Section 903 of the 
Charter of the City of New York, any cits emmioyee who refuses to sign a 
waiver of his immunity against later preecution upon any matter of an 
of€cial mature about which he is asked to t-s-iiy must De discharged from his 
jok and disqualified from future employment wita the c ty. The state constitu- 
tion hae a similar provision, except that th= disqualification is limited to five 
years. When first-callec to testify before fhe gzand jury on March 7, 1951, 
Regan was.a member of the police department of New York. Before being 
sworn, 2e signed a waiver of immunity ag=inst: prosecution, and after being 
sworn be testified that the waiver had been.execated velurtarily and with full 
understanding of its meening. He was given = finercial cuestionnaire to fill out, 
buł on March 27, 1951, he resigned from tE> fore. He was éalled, on October 
22 1652, and sgain failed to fill out the quétiomaire. Jn December 21, 1952, 
he wes called once more and asked whethar he had accepted bribes while a 
po.iceman. Ween he refused to answer on te gmand cf self-incrimination, he 
was convicted of criminge] contempt after a jary toial. Or appeal he claimed that 
he did mot understand the waiver when he =ignel it, ard that the Fourteenth 
Amerdment prevents a state from jailing a peon far refusing to give self- 
incriminatory testimony. 

Six J.istices voted to affirm Regan’s conzizticn.'™ Sneaking for the Court, 
Justice Reed held that the immunity statute war eruciel, since it removed any 
possible justification for not testifying. In Es view it vas immaterial whether 
the waver was valid cr not, voluntary o: zoe“ced, nce in either case the 
obligation to testify remained unimpaired. For £ the waiver was valid, Regan 
had voluntarily waived che immunity, and i invelid, then immunity from pros- 
ection still exists. Stressing that this was = rorvictior for refusing to testify, 
Justice Reed pointed out that while the invedit— of the waiver may be made a 
defense: to a later prosecution, it is no deferee toa. refusal to testify. The Chief 
Justice wrote a brief concurring opinion to emp.ssize chat substantial federal 
q-estions may arise if Regan is again callec upoa to testify concerning bribery 
on the police force while he was an officer, snd 3 then denied immunity as to 
any cffenses related to the investigation. A. tha point he might contend that 


14 Regan v. New York, 349 U.S. 58 (1955). 
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the waiver was coerced, or improper because of its use s0 many months after his 
public employment ended. 

Justice Black, with whom Justice Douglas agreed, wrote a dissenting opinion, 
insisting, as he has so often in the past, that the Fourteenth Amendment ap- 
plied the Fifth Amendment to the states. But even if it does not, he argued that 
this case falls within the rule so often applied by the Court that due process does 
not permit a state to convict a person on testimony it coerced from him. And he 
declared that “it is certainly coercion to throw a man into jail unless he agrees 
to testify against himself.” 

Appeal Procedure. An interesting procedural point was at issue in National 
Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards v. Arnold.’ This litigation was the result 
of a “blacklisting” letter written by a Union agent to persons able to affect the 
employment of some 95 men who were stewards in the Alaska trade. The 
Washington state court in which the suit was brought held the letter libelous 
per se, and awarded judgment for $475,000. The next day, the Union filed a 
notice of appeal, but offered no supersedeas bond, and obtained no stay of 
proceedings. Later the trial court discovered in supplementary proceedings that 
the Union owned no substantial assets in Washington, but had United States 
bonds worth $298,000 in California. The court ordered the Union to deliver 
these bonds to it for safekeeping pending the disposition of the appeal. Two 
months later, on failure of the Union to deliver the bonds, the court held it in 
contempt, ruling that its conduct frustrated the enforcement of the judgment. 
The following month the state supreme court struck from its calendar the 
Union’s appeal on the merits, pending its review of the adjudication of con- 
tempt, unless the Union sooner purged itself of the contempt. The following 
week this court affirmed the adjudication of contempt, and dismissed the main 
appeal unless, within fifteen days, the Union purged itself of the contempt by 
delivering the bonds. 

The Supreme Court approved of this procedure by a 6-2 vote, holding that 
dismissal of an appeal for a money judgment does not violate due process where 
it constitutes a reasonable means of safeguarding the collectibility of that 
judgment. The earlier case of Hovey v. Elliott was distinguished, for in that 
case the trial court did not even permit the defendant to make an answer because 
he refused to deliver certain funds which were the subject of the litigation to a 
court-appointed receiver. This was held by the Supreme Court to be a denial 
to the defendant of his constitutional right to a day in court. But the Union had 
its day in court. The dismissal cut off only a statutory right of review, after a 
full trial by judge and jury. It is established; said Justice Burton, that “while a 
statutory review is important and must be exercised without discriminaticn, 
such a review is not a requirement of due process.” He went on to say: ‘Where 
the effectiveness of a money judgment is jeopardized by the judgment debtor, 
he has no constitutional right to an appeal extending that frustration.” Justices 


105 348 U.S. 37 (1954). 
1% 167 U.S. 409 (1897). 
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Black aud Douglas dissented on the theory -aat -he right to defend is ‘basic to 
justice, and thas the appeal is but a céntinuefion >f the Union’s defense. - 

Right to Counsel. Ever since Betis v: Brada" the Court has taken the posi- 
tion taat in noncapital cases a state has noa vio ated due process by refusing 
to appomt counsel to represent the accused ss the trial unless it could be shown 
that the absence of. counsel resulted in injufice. But by a unanimous vote the 
Court neade it clear, in Chandler v. Fretag,!> thas while the right to appointed 
counsel is qualified, the defendant’s right t+ be Meard through a lawyer of his 
own choice is unqualified. That is to say, a «=fendant’s right to get a lawyer of 
his own.does nat depend upon the existence =f a situaticn where he would have 
been 2ntitled to appointed counsel. Thus, waere a defendant appears for trial ` 
withcut a lawyer, and asks the court for a contiruance in order to get one, the 
judge violetes due process by denying the quest. The Court also held in this 
case that waiver of the right to counsel ona felony charge does not also con- 
stitute a waiver on an habitual criminal chacge, which was held to bean essen-: 
tially independent proceeding under state lev. 

A situation calling for application of the mle a Betts v. Brady was E the 
-Court <n Massey v. Moore," Messey wasservng a lfe sentence in a Texas 
prison Zollowing conviction for a third feloxy. Ee filed a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus :n the federal district court or the zround that he was of unsound 
mind and had been unassisted by counsel at “he trial. He alleged that he had been 
in the state psychopatkic hospital for seveml months tefore the trial, and had 
‘keen removed from a straitjacket only fow days before trial. Hë. bad entered 
‘a plea of not guilty, but apparently made zo atiempt to conduct any defense. 
The T=xas courts had denied relief becauss urder state law the question of 
whether he was insane and thus unable tæ conduct h-s dwn defense could be 
raised only or appeal, and not collaterall— Tle federal district court denied 
the pesition w.thout a hearing, and the cout of appeals affirmed on the follow- 
ing grcunds: (1) an issue is now raised whic could and should have been raised ` 
at the trial; (2) the insanity issue had been dezided against the petitioner by 
the district court in a previous proceeding. Fi 1948; (3) zhe allegations presented 
no sakstantial federal question. — 

The Supreme Court Justices were unanimous in holding that-Snithe den 
tions LIassey was entitled to a hearing on Es petition for the writ.’ As eo 


iC £16 U.S. 455 (1942). ; 

18 548 U.S. 3 (1954). Consult: William M. =eany, The Eight to » Counsel tn ee 
Courts {Ann Arbor, 1955), and see the review by icha-d C. Donnelly in Yale Law Journal, 
_ Vol. 64, pp. 1639-95 (June, 1955); David Fellxcan, “The Right to Counsel under State 
Law,” Wesconain Lato Review, Vol. 1955, pp. 28 —328 (March,.1955). It i3 of interest that 
once again the Judicial Conference of the Unitec States has approved proposed legislation 
which would provide for the appointment of ~_blic defenders by federal district courts 
which wanted them, or in the alternative woul allow compensation to counsel appointed 
to represent indigent defendants. Report of t= Praceedings of a Spécial Session of the 
Judicial Conference of the Untied States, March 2E 23, 1955, Washington D.C., p. 21. 

139 348 U.S. 105 (1964). i 

ue 3ee Note, “Federal Habeas Corpus for State Prisonars,”’ Columbia Law Review, - 
Vol. 58, pp. 196-209 (Feb., 1955). E i 
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the 1948 decision, it was noted that the district court had made its ruling on the 
erroneous assumption that the accused had had a lawyer; not until 1952 was the 
record corrected to show that he did not have one. Thus the earlier finding that 
he was competent to stand trial with counsel does not necessarily support the 
conclusion that he was competent to stand trial without counsel. Since the 
allegation of mental incapacity at the time of the trial must, on the present 
pleadings, be taken as true, it follows, said Justice Douglas, that he was effec- 
tively foreclosed from defending himself. “We cannot hold an insane man tried 
without counsel to the requirement of tendering the issue of his insanity at the 
trial. If he is insane, his need of a lawyer to tender the defense is too plain for 
argument.” The Fourteenth Amendment requires a fair trial, and “no trial 
can be fair that leaves the defense to a man who is insane, unaided by counsel, 
and who by reason of his mental condition stands helpless and alone before the 
court. Even the sane layman may have difficulty discovering in a particular 
ease the defenses which the law allows.” It follows that the failure of an insane 
man to raise the question of his insanity on appeal merely underscores his need 
for counsel, and does not result in the waiver or loss of his constitutional right. 


2. EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS 


School Segregation. When the Court ruled, on May 17, 1954, that the “sepa- 
rate but equal” doctrine did not square with the command of the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, it postponed to a later date the 
fashioning of a decree. Oral argument on the decree was originally scheduled 
for December 6, 1954, but it was postponed until April 11, 1955, probably be- 
cause of the Senate’s long delay in confirming the nomination of Justice Harlan. 
The issues were discussed with unusual amplitude, the Court allowing 14 hours 
of argument. The Attorney General of the United States and the Attorneys 
General of all states requiring or permitting racial discrimination in public 
education were invited to present their views. Briefs were filed by the parties, 
by the United States, and by Florida, North Carolina, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Maryland, and Texas, and they all participated in the oral argument. 


1 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). See this Ruvinw, Vol. 49, pp. 
96-09 (March, 1055). There was much discussion of the problem of school segregation 
during the Term. See: C. Vann Woodward, The Strange Career of Jim Crow (New York, 
1955); Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret W. Ryan, Schools tn Transition (Chapel 
Hill, 1954); Truman Pierce and others, White and Negro Schools in the South (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1955); James C. N. Paul, The School Segregation Decision (Chapel Hill: In- 
stitute of Government, University of North-Carolina, 1954); Herbert Hill and Jack 
‘Greenberg, Cittzen’s Guide to De-Segregatton (Boston, 1955); Lillian Smith, Now Is the Time 
(New York, 1955); Symposium, “Segregation in the Public Schools,” Journal of Public 
Law, Vol. 3, pp. 5-170 (Spring, 1954); Arthur E. Sutherland, “Segregation by Race in 
Public Schools: Retrospect and Prospect,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 20, pp. 
169-83 (Winter, 1955); George J. Bertain, Jr., “Racial Segregation in the Public Schools,” 
Catholic University of Amertca Law Review, Vol. 5, pp. 141-56 (May, 1955); James Rorty, 
“‘Desegregation along the Mason-Dixon Line,” Commentary, Vol. 18, pp. 493-503 (Dec., 
1954). For a brilliant discussion of the school segregation cases see Edmond Cahn, “1954 
Annual Survey of American Law: Jurisprudence,” New York Universtiy Law Review, Vol. 
30, pp. 150-69 (Jan., 1955). i 
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Speaking again for a unanimous Court, Chef Justice Warren made it clear 
thet toe 1954 decision established the fundamental principle “that racial dis- 
eriminstion in public education is unconste_tional.’’"* Therefore, he added, 
“all provisions of federal, state, or local law requiring cr permitting such dis- 
crimins.tion must yield to this principle.” M2=vertheless he explained that re- 
argumert had keen requested on the questia of relief tecause the cases arose 
under d-fferent local conditions, and their ds 2osition w-ll involve a variety of 
local problems. Indeed, said the-Chief Justiee the arguments presented to the _ 
Court snowed the complexities involved ir making tke transition, and also 
incicatel that substantial i have alrea=r been taken to eliminate racial 
discrimination. 

The cecree remanded the cases to the-cests which originally kan them 
“bacaze of their proximity to local conditioz= and the possible need for further . 
hearirgs. ...” In fashioning and enforcing -heir decrzes, these courts were - 
directad to be guided by “equitable principies.’’ The Chief Justice explained: 
“Tracit-onally, equity has been characterized by à praczcal flexibility in shap- 
ing its remedies and by a facility for adjust>e and reconciling public and pri- 
vate n2eds, These cases call for. the exercis= of these traditional attributes of 
equity power. At stake is the personal inters=t of the phintiffs in admission to 
public 3zhools £3 soon as practicable on a nond scriminatory basis. To effectuate 
this interest may call for elimination of a —=riety of obstacles in making the 
trsnsifien to school systems operated in accordance: with the constitutional 
pr-nciplss set forth in our May 17, 1954, deion. Courts of equity may prop- 
erly take into account the public interest ia the elimination of such obstacles 
in s syscematic and effective manner. But it should go without saying that the 
vitality of these constitutional principles cawat be allowed to yield simply be- 
caase oi disagreement with them.” ` 

Givmg weight to these public and priveza sone E the trial courts 
were enjoined zo require the defendants tc nake “a prompt and reasonable 
stert toward full compliance” with the rulicg. Having started, they may find 
that adiitiona: time is needed, but the buren of proof will be on the defend- 
ants = demonstrate that such time is nesessary in tae public interest, and 

‘‘conssrent with good faith compliance at zae earliest practicable date.” To 
‘this end, these courts may. consider probleas of administration, the physical 
condilhon of the school plant, the school z-ansportation system, personnel, 
revisit: of school districts and attendance e-2as, and the revision of local laws 
ard regulations. Thus four of the five judgm=snts appeeled from were reversed 
amd r=manded. and while the Delaware dec=n was afErmed, it was remanded 
to the etate supreme court for such furthersroceedinge as it may deem neces- 
sary in the light of this opinion. l 

Th= Court’s refusal to issue a forthright. ce2ree ordering compliance with the 
Censt-tation within a specified period of time is, of course, an open invitation to 
prolozg the controversy. The great drama of_mplementing the Supreme Court’s 


42 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 349 TE. 294 (1965). 
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decree has now begun.!! Those who wish to keep abreast of the subject are 
advised to consult a new monthly publication, the Southern School News, pre- 
pared by the Southern Education Reporting Service, an organization of South- 
ern newspaper editors and educators, with the assistance of a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. The developments are far too nu- 
merous and complex for adequate discussion here. A good example is the Hawkins 
case, in which a Negro sought admission to the College of Law of the University 
of Florida, and which the Supreme Court remanded to the highest court in 
Florida in 1954 for reconsideration in the light of the new position created by 
the Segregation Casee.45 The Florida Supreme Court had ruled against Hawkins 
in 1952 for the reason that he could get a legal education at the Law School of 
the Florida A. & M. University for Negroes, the facilities of which, while not 
identical, were found to be substantially equal." On the remand, the Florida 
court emphasized that the 1955 decree does not require the state to admit 
Hawkins immediately, or at any particular time in the future, took note of 
current serious problems in relation to desegregation, and, accordingly, refused 
to issue the peremptory writ of mandamus prayed for.’ Instead, the court 
appointed a circuit judge to serve as a commissioner of the court, to take 
testimony on the problems involved in desegregation. The commissioner was 
directed to file the transcript of the testimony, without recommendations or 
findings of fact, within four months. Two judges dissented. Judge Terrell filed 
a fascinating concurring opinion in which he argued that segregation has al- 
ways been “the unvarying law of the animal kingdom.” Thus he noted that 
“the dove and the queil, the turkey and the turkey buzzard, the chicken and 
the guinea, it matters rot where they are found, are segregated; place the horse, 
the cow, the sheep, the goat and the pig in the same pasture and they instinc- 
tively segregate.” Fisk and birds have the same instinct. In fact, said the 
learned judge, “when God created man, he allotted each race to his own conti- 
nent according to color, Europe to the white man, Asia to the yellow man, 
Africa to the black man and America to the red man... .’’ Accordingly, he 
took a very conservative view of what should be done, in the light of Chief 
Justice Warren’s statement that the courts are to be governed by ‘‘equitable 
principles... characterized by a practicable flexibility.” 

Segregation in Cemeteries. There being no observable limits to the range of 


113 See Note, “Supreme Court Equity Jurisdiction: The Decrees in the Segregation 
Cases,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 64, pp. 124-86 (Nov., 1954); Note, “Implementation of 
the Begregation Decisions, Northwestern University Law Review, VoL 49, pp. 557-66 
(Sept.—Oct., 1954); F. B. Nicholson, “Legal Standing of the South’s School Resistance 
Proposals,” South Carolina Law Quarterly, Vol. 7, pp. 1-64 (Fall, 1954); William F. 
Winter, ‘‘Mississippi’s Legislative Approach to the School Segregation Problem,” Missis- 
sippi Law Review, Vol. 26, pp. 165-72 (March, 1955). 

iu Vol. 1. No. 1, appeared September 3, 1954. The subscription rate is $2 for a year, 
$3.75 for two years. The address is P.O. Box 6156, Acklen Station, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 

18 Florida ex rel. Hawkins v. Board of Control of Florida, 347 U.B. 971 (1954). 

us Stale ex rel. Hawkins v. Board of Control, 60 So. 2d 162 (Fla. 1952). 

17 State ex rel. Hawkins v. Board of Control, 83 So. 2d 20 (Fla., Oct. 19, 1955). 
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man’s fears, follies, and prejudices, the prcolem of segregation continues be- 
yond our terrestrial existence to the cemetery. £. case -nvolving this ghoulish. — 
issue frally reached the Court from Sioux Gity, Iowa, where a woman entered 
irto £ contract for the purchase of a burial lot in which to deposit the earthly — 
remains of her nusband, who had been killec in unsegregated action while in the 
United States army in Korea. After services haw been conducted at the grave 
site, zhə cametery company refused to bury she hisbanc when it’was discovered 
that he was an Indian (Winnebago), a fact not p eviously known to it. The con- 
tract œ sale irsluded a clause expressly forkiddixg the burial of non-Caucasians 


. in the zemetery. Thereupon the widow brotzht zuit for demages to compensate 
for mental sufering. The Iowa Supreme Ccurt Feld"! that allowing the defend- 


ant tc rely upon this restrictive covenam dic not constitute an exertion of 
zoverumental power to aid discriminatior direily, and was therefore outside 
the ruling of the Shelley case’ and a dictum m the wil Rights Cases.2° The 
Supreme Court affirmed the Iowa decision bya 4—4 vote, in 1954, but later 
granted a petition for a rehearing, following wich it dismissed the writ of cer- 
tioran, by a 5-3 vote, as having been grarted mprov-dently.4 

At the rehaaring, attention was focusse 1 upm an Iowe statute, enacted since 
the initiation of this litigation, which makes it impossible for this question 
ever to arise again. The Court’s exper: on certiorari, Justice Frankfurter, 
pointed out that uncer Rule 19 the wri- is acai where there are “special 
and importent reasons.” A case may rige. s question which presents intel- 
lectual or abstractly interesting problems “hus this Court does not sit to satisfy 
a eccolarly interest ir. such issues. Nor dos it st for tae benefit of the particular 
litigants.” The problem of a case must be ‘“Seyonc the academic or the epi- 
sodi2? before the Ccurt will take it. Especialy whee constitutional issues are 
invclved, said Justice Frankfurter, is it the duty of the Court to avoid decision 
“unless avaidance becomes evasion.” Since Dwa ncw has a statute forbidding 
discrimination by cemeteries on the grcinde of racs or color, the present case 


assames “an isolated significance.” If taere aas bean error, he asserted, Iowa 


has corrected it. Dismissal of certiorarë he nsistec, even after full argument, 
was not at all unique, there having alrady been cver 60 such cases, “an im- _ 
pressive practice.” 

_ustice Black, who was joined by Ch-ef Justice Warren and Juo Douglas, 
‘was not inc preased. Noting that serious Foureenth Amendment questions were 
raised and remain unanswered, he wrote: “Tae Court dismisses the case because 
the Iowa Legislature has provided thst every person in Iowa except one who 
has already filed a suit can prosecute claims ake this. Apparently this law leaves 
everyone İn lowa prep to vindicate thie kind of right except the PR This 


ue Rice v. Stoux City Memorial Park Get 245 Icwa 147, 60 N. w. 2d 110 (1953). 

1s Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 (19482 Bee Dlemens E. Vose, “N.A.A.C.P. Strategy 
in the Covenant Cases,” Western Reserve Diw Raiew, Vol. 6, pp. 101-45 (Winter, 1945). 

127 109 U.S. 3, 17 (1883). ' S 

t Rice v. Sioux City Memorial Park Ce-etert.. 348 US. 880 (1954). cant 

2 349 U.S. 70 (1355). 
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raises a new question of denial of equal protection of the laws equally as grave 
as those which prompted us to take this case originally. We cannot agree that 
this dismissal is justified merely because this petitioner is the only one whose 
rights may have been unconstitutionally denied.” 


3. STATE POWER AND THE COMMERCE OLAUSE 


Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., is an interstate motor carrier transporting goods 
to and from many points in Dlinois:and seven other states under a certificate ` 
issued by the ICC under the Federal Motor Carrier Act. The company also 
carries on an intrastate carrier business m Illinois under a certificate issued by 
state authorities. An Illinois statute limits the weight of freight that can be 
carried in commercial trucks on the state’s highways, and also provides that 
freight loads must be in balanced distribution with regard to truck axles. Re- 
peated violation of these provisions is punishable by total suspension of the 
carrier’s right to use Illinois roads for periods of time ranging from 90 days to 
one year. In an action brought to restrain Illinois officials fram prosecuting the 
company as a repeated violator, the state’s highest court ruled that the statu- 
tory suspension could not be imposed on the company’s interstate operations 
without violating the Federal Motor Carrier Act. The Supreme Court affirmed 
unanimously. 1 Justice Black pointed out that the federal Act is a comprehen- 
sive plan for regulating the carriage of goods by motor truck in interstate com- 
merce, 80 all-embracing that former state power over interstate commerce was 
greatly reduced. He added that “no power at all was left in states to determine 
what carriers could or could not operate in interstate commerce.” The federal 
statute authorizes certificates and declares that they shall remain in effect until 
suspended or terminated as therein provided. It was noted that Congress nar- 
rowly limited the power of the ICC to suspend or revoke the certificate, requiring 
a hearing and a finding of wilful negligence. Justice Black held that the state’s 
suspension of this carrier’s right to use the highways of Illinois was the equiva- 
` lent of a partial suspension. of its federally-granted certificate. It was also noted 


13 The gentle reader will be delighted to iow that we now have it on the authority of 
a California judge that God ‘does not permit segregation in the hereafter. Dooling, J., 
concurring in Long v: Mountain View Cemetery Association, 130 C.A. 2d 328, 330, 278 
P.2d 945, 946 (App. 1st Dist, 1955). The court held in this case that a cemetery was not a 
place of public accommodation. within the meaning of the state equal rights law, and 
therefore dismissed an action for damages brought’under it. The concurring judge de- 
nounced burial ground segregation as “a particularly stupid form of human arrogance and 
intolerance.” 

For writings on other equal protection issues see: Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neigh- 
bors: A Study of Prejudice in Housing (New York, 1955); Note, “The Operation of State 
Fair Employment Practices Commissions,” Harvard Law Review, Vol: 68, pp. 685-97 
(Feb., 1955); Elmer A. Carter, “Practical Considerations of Anti-Discrimination Legisla- 
tion-Experience under the New York Law against Discrimination,” Cornell Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 40, pp. 40-59 (Fall, 1054); Note, “Segregation in Recreation,’ Nebraska Law Re- 
view, Vol. 34, pp. 553-63 (March, 1955); Patrick J. Foley, “Class Discrimination in Selec- 
tion of Jurors,” Catholic Untuerstty of America Law Review, Vol. 5, pp. 157-72 (May, ee 

14 Castle v, Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., 848 U.S. 61 ee 
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that tke states are free to use more convendonal forme of punishment, and 
that tte ICC can protect the state’s interest on iis own initiative or on com- 
plaint. of the state by enforcing its own regulacion ~vhich requires motor carriers 
to observe valid state highway regulations. 


4. INTERGOVERNMENTZ,, RELATIONS 


Federal Supremacy. Ar interesting federal =1premacy cuestion was before the 
Court in Weber v. Anheuser-Busch." The In: arnazional Association of Machin- 
ists (LAM) insisted that there be a provisior_m iss collestive bargaining agree- 
ment with Anheuser-Busch that when the r=pair or repacement of machinery 
was necessary, this would be given only to contractors having collective agree- 
ments with IAM. Since the Carpenters Unioz claimed the work for its members, 
IAM finally went out on strike to get this aus- in the 1952 contract. On the 
day after the strike was called, Anheuser-Busch fled a charge of an unfair labor 
practice under a section of the Taft-Hartle Acs against IAM. On November 
18, 1352, the National Labor Relations Boacc hdd that there was no “dispute” 
within the meaning of ihe invoked section. In the meantime, after it had filed 
the charge but before the Board acted upon -t, Anheuser-Busch sought an 
injunction in a state ccurt on the ground tzat te strike was a secondary boy- . 
cott under Missouri common law, and late- on the groand that [AM’s conduct 
was an illegal conspiracy under state Jaw. The sate court granted a permanent 
injunction. The Missouri Supreme Court A2ld that tae Labor Board’s ruling 
was merely a determination that there ws3 no basis for a charge of an unfair 
laber practice under Taft-Hartley, and the; [A'M’s conduct violated the state’s 
restraint of trade statute. 

Ey unanimous vote the Supreme Court severe holding that the state 
court’s jurisdiction was pre-empted by theautkority vested in the Labor Board. 
A state may not prohibit the exercise of aghts whick federal statutes protect. 
Thus, Justice Frankfurter pointed out th=t the Boarl’s machinery for, dealing 
with certification problems also carries implications of exclusiveness. For ex- 
ample, a state may not certify a union :3 ths collective bargaining agent for 
employees where the federal Board, if cazed cpon, would use its own certifica- 
tion procedure. The Board found that thee hed been no violation of the partic- 
ular subsection of the Act, as alleged; whether other subsections of the Act were 
violated is for the Board, and not the =tate courts, to decide. Furthermore, 
“controlling and therefore superseding feceral power cannot be curtailed by the ` 
State even though the ground of interventiom be different than that on which 
federal supremacy has been exercised.” Regerding she conduct in question, it 
was ruled, Congress sufficiently expressed its purpose to bring it within federal 
supervision, and thus state action is p-chitited. E the labor practices com- 
p-ained of are within the scope of the f-Jera! statuse, and are found not to be 
prohibited by it, then they are within the protecticn of the Act, and the state 

133 348 U.S. 468 (1955). See William W. Schwarzer, “Enforcing Federal Supremacy: 


Relief against Federal-State Regulatory Co-ficte” California Law Review, Vol. 43; pp. 
234-50 (May, 1955). 
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court must decline jurisdiction in deference to the tribunal selected by Congress 
to determine such issues. - 

In another case,” the Court held that an action under the Jones Act does not 
fail because of noncompliance with a state statute governing the distribution of 
decedent estates which required filing of a notice of claim within eight months, 
because Congress decreed a three-year statute of limitations to operate uni- 
formly throughout the nation. No state law can diminish this period. 

Finally, in a group of three cases the Court upheld federal tax claims as hav- 
ing priority over competing local claims. In the first, a United States tax lien 
was held prior in right to an attachment lien obtained in an action for wrongful — 
death, where the federal lien arose and was recorded before the date the 
attaching creditor obtained judgment, though after the date of the attachment 
lien.”’ The Court ruled that it was immaterial that under state law the attach- 
ment is designated as “an execution in advance” which is perfected at the time 
of the attachment. The relative priority of the United States tax lien is always 
a federal question to be determined finally by the federal courts, and the state’s 
characterization of its hens, while good for all state purposes, does not neces- 
sarily bind the Supreme Court. It held that the state attachment lien is for 
federal tax purposes an inchoate lien because at the time the attachment was 
issued the fact and amount of the lien depended upon the outccme of a lawsuit 
for damages. 

In the second case, a United States tax lien was held prior in right over a 
garnishment lien obtained by a creditor of the taxpayer in an action on an open 
account, where the tax lien arose and was filed prior to the date the garnisher 
obtained judgment against the taxpayer, though after the date of the garnish- 
ment lien.1*8 In the third case, a United States tax lien was neld prior in right 
over a landlord’s distress lien where the tax lien was prior in time.”® The Court 
ruled that the question as to when the distress lien was perfected is a matter of 
federal law. 

Intergovernmental Taxation. It is established by Supreme Court holdings that 
a state may impose a tax upon the stockholder’s interest in a corporation, meas- 
ured by corporate asset values, without making any deduction on account of 
United States securities held by the corporation, on the theory that the stock- 
holder’s interest in a corporation represents a property interest separate from 
the corporation’s ownership of its assets.%° A variation of this situation was 
before the Court in Society for Savings v. Bowers. Here Ohio assessed its prop- 


1% Cor v. Roth, 348 U.S. 207 (1955). 

187 United Slates v. Acri, 348 U.S. 211 (1955). See Arthur S. Keyser, “Federal Tax Liens 
under the Federal Tax and Priority Statutes,” George Washington Law mevisw, Vol. 22, pp. 
_ 583-91 (April, 1964). 

138 United States v. Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Co., 848 U.8. 215 (1955). 

29 United States v. Scovil, 348 U.S. 218 (1955). 

139 See Des Moines National Bank v. Fairweather, 263 U.S. 108 (1923). 

1 349 U.S. 148 (1955). On problems of American federalism see William Anderson, 
The Nation and the States, Rivals or Partners? (Minneapolis, 1955); Federalism, Mature and 
Emergent, ed. Arthur W. Macmahon (Garden City, N.Y., 1955). 
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erty tax upon two mutual savings banks having no capital stock or. share- 
holders. “he banks wére required to include Jnited Statas bonds in thé prop- 
erty values upon which the tax was comput d. No claim was made that this 
was a franchise ar some other kind of privileg= tax. The Supreme Court of Ohio 
upheld tae tax because, in its opinion, it w23 not levied upon the banks. It 
ruled thet the depositors of a mutual saving: benk have. an interest similar to 
that o? gharehalders in other banks, and tkat therefors the tax was on the 
‘Sntanzi>zle proverty interests” of the depos<ors as the owners of each bank. 
The banks’ capital, surplus fund, and undivcded profits. were not themselves 
regardec as the subject matter of the tax, bw as simply she measure of the tax 
against the depositors. In short, the Daiks wre treated £s tax-collecting agents 
rather than as taxpayers. The Supreme Court reversed ir. a unanimous decision 
announced by .ustice Harlan. He observed. ihat since a federal right was in- 
volved, the Cocrt was not bound by the Oh=> court’s halding that this tax was 
imposec or. the depositors. Reviewing the f-xrts of the situation, he concluded 
that the tax was actually on the banks. Nc language in the statute expressly 
imposes this tax on the depositors. The ovmership interests of the depositors 
in these banks are quite different from thee of stockholders. Justice Harlan 
also pomted out that if the bank is unable t pay the tex, there is no provision 
entitine Ohio to collect it from the depositos. He conc.vded that “a tax against 
‘the depositors which is recoverable only from the bank looks like a tax against 
the bank.” l 

Full Faith and Credit. Several constitutimnal issues, including full faith and 
credit,- were presented in Watson v. Empoyers Inadlity Assurance Corp. 
which involved a rather complicated set of Zacts. Watson sued the company, a 
Britis: corporation, in a Louisiana court tader a stata law authorizing direct 
actions against insurance companies. He seged injury from use in Louisiana 
of a heir-waving product manufactured by an Illinois 2orporation which was a 
subsidiary of a Delaware corporation haing its headquarters in Massachu- 
setts. The insurance policy was negotiated end issued in Massachusetts and 
delivered there and in Ilinois. This contæct contains a clause, recognized as 
bindicg and enforceable under Massachus=tts and Dlizois law, which prohibits 
direct actione against the insurance comp my until after final determination of 
the manufacturing company’s obligation t pay personal injury damages either 
by ;ulgment or agreement. Contrary to tls “no actio2” clause in the contract, 
the Louisiana statute permits injured pesons to sue the insurance company 
befere such final determination, and ever though, as here, the insurance con- 
tract is made in another state and conf=ins a clause forbidding such direct 
actions. Another Louisiana statute, with which the insurance company com- 
plied. requir2s foreign insurance comparas to consent to such direct suits in 
order to get a certificate to do business ir the state. 


Wt 348 U.S. 66 (1954). Sea James D. Summ, Jr., “Full Faith and Credit for Judicial 
Proceedings," U.C.L.A. Law Review, Vol. 2, =p. 441-99 (June, 1955); “The Full-Faith- 
and-Credit Clause—Its History and Purpose. Oregon Lew gad Vol. 34, pp. 224-49 
(June, 1855). 
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The principal issue was whether the federal Constitution permits Louisiana 
to apply its own law, or whether it compels Louisiana to apply the law of Mas- 
sachusetts or Illinois. The Court unanimously held the Louisiana statute con- 
stitutional. Equal Protection-and Contract Clause objections were brushed 
aside. As for due process, Justice Black pointed out that because of the modern 
practice of conducting widespread business activities throughout the country, 
the Court has held in many cases that more states than one may seize hold of 
local activities which are part of multi-state activities, and may regulate to 
protect the interests of local people, even though other phases of the same trans- 
actions might justify regulatory legislation in other states. He noted that 
Louisiana’s direct action statute was not ‘‘a mere intermeddling”’ in affairs of 
no concern to her. Persons killed or injured in the state are most likely to be 
Louisiana residents; injuries might require treatment in Louisiana homes or 
hospitals by Lcuisiana doctors; destitution may lead to public assistance. 
Furthermore, Louisiana courts are in most instances the most convenient forum 
for these cases. 

Finally, Justice Black could find here no violation of the Full Faith and Credit 
Clause. This clause “does not automatically compel a state to subordinate its 
own contract laws to the laws of another state in which a contract happens to 
have been formelly executed. Where, as here, a contract affects the people of 
several states, each may have interests that leave it free to enforce its own con- 
tract policies.” Here there are vital interests of Louisiana in liability insurance 
that covers injuzies to people in Louisiana. Of course, Massachusetts also has 
some interests in this policy, said Justice Black, but they do not outweigh the 
interests of Louisiana in taking care of persons injured in Louisiana. Therefore, 
. the Full Faith and Credit Clause does not require Louisiana to subordinate its 
direct action policy to the contract law of Massachusetts. 

The other case of the 1954 Term which presented a full faith and credit issue 
was Carroll v. Lanza,’ decided by a 6-3 vote. Carroll was an employee of 
Hogan, a subcontractor doing work for Lanza, the prime contractor. Both 
Carroll and Hogan were residents of Missouri, and the former’s employment 
contract with the latter was made in Missouri. However, Carroll was injured 
while working in Arkansas. Unaware that he had remedies under Arkansas law, 
Carroll received 34 weekly payments for the injury under the Missouri com- 
pensation act, which is applicable to injuries inside or outside the state if the 
employment contract is made in the state, and which also provides that every 
employer and employee shall be “conclusively presumed to have elected to 
accept’’.its provisions unless prior to the accident he shall have filed with the 
compensation commission a written notice electing to reject the compensation 
provision. No such notice had been filed in this instance: Arkansas’ workman’s 
compensation law provides the exclusive remedy of the employee against the 
employer, but not against a third party. Since under Arkansas law Lanza, ‘the 
prime contractor, was a third party, Carroll sued him for common-law damages 


133 349 U.B. 408 (1955). 
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in an Arkansas court while receiving payments und=r the Missouti law. Lanza 
removed to the federal district court, where judemart was rendered for Carroll, 
but the court of appeals rəversed on the bas& of -Łe Full Faith and Credit 
Clause, even though it agreed that the judgment was good as a matter of | 
Arkansas law. The Supreme Court reversed. 

The case of Megnolia Petroleum Co. v. Hurt-™ which the court of appeals 
thought was controlling, was distinguished x tke ground that there the 
employee received a final award for compensa:z.on © the forum of the injury, 
whereas Carroll had no finel award under the :W-sscuwi act. In fact, under this 
act payments started automatically, without sny —djudication. Speaking for 
the Court, Justice Douglas held that Pacife Employers Insurance Co. v. 
Industricl Accident Commission! was controlrg. In this case a resident of 
Massachusetts regularly employed in Massackusetf by a Massachusetts cor- 
poration was injured while doing: temporary werk Db California. Although the 
Massachusetts act purported to give an exclus.ve remedy, even fcr injuries 
incurred beyond its borders, California also hac 2 courpensstion act which fixed 
liability on employers without regard to any cxrtrac:, rule, or regulation, and 
which California courts enforced strictly. The Supreme Court held that the 
exclusive nature of the Messachusetts act waa “obo oxiou3” to the California 


‘policy. 


Tke Court has often held, said Justice Dougas, “that the Full Faith and 
Credit Clause does not require a State to subsxtute for ite own statute, appli- 
cable to persons and events within it, the statuse of anothar State reflecting a 
conflicting and opposed pclicy:’*:In these personal injury cases, he declared, 
the state where the injury occurs need not be a “vaszel” to the home state, and 
permit only the remedy which the home state -azards as the exclusive one, for 
“the state of the forum also has interests to serva and to protect.” The interests 
of Arkansas in this situation were described as “large and considerable,” since 
the state wherein the tort occurs is concerned with problems which follow an 
injury, such as medical care and possible depen Jente 

14 320 U.S. 430 (1943). 
1 306 U.S. 493 (1939). - 


CULTURAL PREREQUISITES TO A SUCCESSFULLY 
FUNCTIONING DEMOCRACY: A SYMPOSIUM 


JRNEST 8. GRIFFITH, Inbrary of Congress; JOHN PLAMMNATZ, Ozford 
University; J. ROLAND PENNOCK, Swarthmore College 


PREFACE 


The problem of sustaining and strengthening democratic institutions is of the 
first magnitude. The stakes are high. 

“Democracy,” whatever else may be included, implies free discussion and 
popular election of governors, with alternative choices available. Presumably 
the governors will include a representative element, normally in the form of a 
legislative or policy-adopting body. 

The term “cultural prerequisites” is less easily defined. The sociologists have 
an approach that sheds light upon that for which we are searching. They speak 
of the mores, those modes of thought as well as behavior by which men live and 
institutions are sustained. The mores are those elements of a culture which are 
regarded as essential for survival of the society itself. As regards democracy, 
our question is basically, “What is its cultural and psychological underpin- 
ning?” What cultural attitudes or mores will sustain democracy? In part they 
must co this by assuring its success in satisfying the psychological necessities of 
its citizens, in part by giving it and its institutions an emoticnal content which 
will make its survival a fighting matter for those who love it. Probing still more 
deeply, or moving, if you will, into another dimension, what will produce and 
sustain these attitudes? Is there, by chance, a central matrix of which they are 
derivasives? 

Conversely, can the necessity of these attitudes be demonstrated by proving 
the probability of failure if they are absent? 

Only as attituces prevail that are relevant to or buttress a successful democ- 
racy will the latter really be safe. Loyalties felt only to an age that is past lack 
the necessary cortext of passion and devotion to sustain a contemporary pat- 
tern. The present becomes a parasite on the past, unable to sustain itself 
through deeply felt relevance to existing demands. Conversely, though the 
mores be deeply felt, if the institutions they sustain are not themselves ade- 
quate for today’s problems and crises, those institutions are eventually doomed. 

In this symposium, we have chosen to exclude any detailed discussion of 
pclitical institutions as such, in part because these have so frequently been the 
subject of scholars’ concern. We are united in asserting ths importance and 
relevance to democracy and its flourishing survival of such institutions as the 
single-member constituency, constitutional responsibility, local self-govern- 
ment, the two-party system, a career civil service. Yet are not these more in the 
nature of by-products or derivatives of the attitudes which we regard as cul- 
tural prerequisites than themselves basic? They may in turn influence or con- 
dition individuals in such a fashion as to aid in producing deeply felt attitudes— 
but they are not themselves the attitudes. Government does not develop in a 
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legal vazuum, unpenetrated by unfolding foes rom other segments of a 
culture. In turn, the governmental institutior= are ro wil-o--the-wisps blown 
about without resistance by the gusts of a determinan, economic or otherwise. 
Governnental institutions are, of course, stimt_us £ well as response; positive 
conditioning factors as well as a product of condi.ioning. This dualism, this 
action and reaction must be borne in mind a- all imes, though it is not our 
immediate concern. 

We are no over much concerned with an inelecuaal or rational demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of Cemocracy over altematixe forms of governance. We 
believe such a demonstration is possible; we dc rot >¢lieve it is adequate in and 
of itself to sustain democratic institutions. Umder given circumstances belief 
in the advantages of demccracy can and has E23en andermined and even over- 
thrown by a seeming demonstration to the ecatrary—and this demonstration 
has as orten stemmed from the communist left =s tha fascist right. Even though 
a substential majority of a people may give trearet-cal assent to the superior 
virtues of constitutional, democratic governm=nt, vet a passionate, dedicated, 
and organized minority can topple and has t-oplei over the enfeekled will of 
such a majority—and has used its consequent —owe- Lo comsolidate its position. 
Belief in democratic institutions may well be a ecvlsural prerequisite to their 
survival; but such a belief must take the form -£ a fizating and deep conviction, 
which itself may well be a product of attitudes still more basic. 

That there be no misunderstanding, it will >t be enouga for any of us to say 
that education is an answer. We are still left ith -Ee question: “What educa- 
tion?” In other words, what attitudes would we create. identify, intensify, 
transmit, motivete, make instruments of demon trated. satisfaction, in the 
educational process itself? 

We shall delimit our prcblem by confining cir atcentior to democracy in the 
large, modern, industrialized state. 

We concede that democracy is more likel- to survive, other things being 
equal, in smell states. Such states are more manageable, -n that the results of 
specific political action are more readily idersifia 22. Advantages and disad- 
vantages are mcre clearly demonstrable. Anz thera are other favorable cir- 
cumstances which need not detain us here, 

An agrarian state of small landowners is likely © present fewer difficulties. 
This combines the advantages of diffusion oz proverty with economic homo- 
geneity. 

A state unthreatened by ateral enemies p~>bakl+ finds it relatively easy to 
develop and sustain democratic institutions, even -Lough tke latter may com- ` 
mand a loyalty of relatively low temperature. 

A stete the tempo of whose social change -3 elcw and devoid of stress and 
strain would seem to pose less of a problem =m méintenance of its democratic 
institutions. 

In the foregoing statements we freely concede the prezence of a number of 
var-ables besetting our problem. While thesc varables are to a degree inde- 
penden: of the attitudes for which we are seapching, they -do affect measurably 
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the necessity or otherwise of a strong psychological underpinning as regards 
democratic survival. . i | 

This brings us to the nub of our problem—the success or failure of repre- 
sentative government in the large industrialized states. Moreover, success must 
be in a day of a stepped-up tempo of social change, a tempo which makes no 
allowance for ease of adjustment. Then, too, success must be attained by these _ 
states in a situation in which they are so threatened by external enemies, and 
often by internal subversion as well, that the temptaticn is constantly present 
to sacrifice democratic values in order to further national survival. Our problem 
really focusses on France, West Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States. 

There are many points of view as to the necessary cultural prerequisites in 
this setting. Three are developed in the sections that follow.—n. s. a. 


A 


Knowledge by itself is not enough in the area of human behavior to assure 
conduct either right or wise. An appropriate motivation must be added to 
knowledge, and such motivation to prove lasting is best sustained by the kind 
of dynamic which religion and patriotism have at times illustrated. The field of 
political behavior is no exception. Motivation must be added to rationality, a 
motivation whereby faith and passion may reinforce or even create the atti- 
tudes which rationality would dictate. 

It is my hypothesis that the Christian and Hebrew faiths constitute a powerful 
matrix, a common denominator of those attitudes most essential to a flourishing 
democracy. Moreover, it would appear that it is these faiths, and especially the 
Christian faith, that perhaps alone can cloak such attisudes with the character 
of “absolutes” —a character which is not only desirable, but perhaps even 
necessary to democratic survival. 

In developing this hypothesis it will obviously be necessary to use terms and 
concepts which in many circles will in and of themselves evoke a negative 
response. So frequently have religious terms, symbols, and beliefs come to be 
associated with anti-intellectualism, that one is in danger of evoking, even when 
merely observing or analyzing their effect, something akin to that emotional 
distortion of objectivity of which those who profess these religious beliefs are 
themselves accused. I ask therefore no more—and no less—than that any 
whose predisposition is to react unfavorably to such an approach will con- 
sciously strive to retain that sense of objectivity which is the goal of all of us. 

I suggest at the outset an examination of a clusżer of basic attitudes or 
mores which, to the degree that they have been present, are apparently closely 
associated with democratic success. Each of these will be considered in turn. It 
will be my objective not merely to indicate the relevance of these attitudes in 
the matter of the survival and flourishing of democratic institutions (which for 
the most part would be agreed upon), but also to probe still more deeply to 
discover whether the hypothesis of religious belief as a common denominator, an 
ultimate sustainer, of these attitudes is the correct one. It will be my further 
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contenticn that in s pragmetic sense it is in the=trerzth of such faiths that the 
most seriovs dilemma facing contemporary fre= sccBty mey best be resolved. 
This is the dilemma between individualism and zivic or social obligation. 

Obviously the extent to which, and. the degre+cf ixtensit» with which, any or- 
all cf these various attitudes must be held are Gsscussible. £o also is the degree. 
to which tke faithe in question are practiced a= wel as hed. Not all of these 
attitudes, al of the time must be generally accepied_ as mores: but for reasons 
that will appear later, I balieve that they must = eudicientiy widespread to be 
accepted as norms of desirable conduct, so that ceviations therefrom are sub- 
ject to questioning and usually social disappro~sl. + reasonable conformance 
thereto musi be expected of public servants and leadership generally. Hypoc- 
risy there wll most certainly be, but the fact thes persons wo wish acceptance 
as leaders usually ragard ib as necessary at least -> pretend to hold and practice 
these attitudes, would itself be evidence that th=7 atleast approach the status 
of mores. No governmeén; cr society built primarily on hypocrisy can today 
survive widz=spread disillusionment arising from expssure of the gulf between 
its actual ard its ideal—unless the latter has a satstential or prevailing core of 
acceptances among its citizenry on which a corsiurtive rebound from disil- 
lusionment ean build. Cynicism is the basis for cecay“of a saviety. It is at least 
worth mentning at this point that a practicing Crris-ian camnot be cynical. 

In prelim-nary fashion, one may note how tk: absence of certain attitudes 
contributed to the collapse of the more fragile Jerocracias. Surely lack of 
respect for, tie individual was a factor in the coll-ase ef democratic institutions 


_ in Germany, Italy, and Japan, and in their failuæ to -ake rost in Russia. Lack 


of integrity end dedication tc the public interest =ost the Kuomintang of China 
its existence Lack of a strong sense of the basi= 1nisy necessary for an inte- 
grated political economy characterized Pre-ErterGe Germany and casts 
serious doubt upon the viability of the democreciv constitution of contempo- 
rary France—though the latter's love of freedom is more d2eply rooted than 
Germany’s. The mores of Japan included a sense = civ- c obligation but without 
respect for the individual; those of France involved individualism without the 
necessary coccomitant of civic loyalty. 

One must further accept ths fact that there wil cfiea be a cultural lag in the 
governmenia. institutions. If and when France ezomes essentially ċivic and 
socially minced, it is still highly probable that zer present ccnstitution will 
exaggerate sreven be primerily an expression of the remnants of that egecentric | 
individualism which has been her curse. On the other hend, both the British and 
the American constitutions, especially if their usar2a ard customs are included, 
are reasona>|> well in harmory with—and may ia 7ac~ be regarded as expres- 
sions of—many of tha-mores mentioned. Relativay fev changes, and these of 
not too great importance, would appear to be rewired to acart them to the 
imperatives of contemporary governance. 


I 


Let us now consider affirmatively each attitu& of the series I propose as 
prerequisites. In doing this we may bear in mind tzet Montesquieu built much 
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of his political theory upon the necessity for attitud2s appropriate to the 
various forms of government so as to ensure their workability. ‘There is this 
difference between the nature and principle of government; its nature is that 
by which it is constituted, and its principle that by which it is made to act. One 
is its particular structure, and the other the human pessions which set it in 
motion.” Honor for monarchy; virtue (the love of laws and of country) for 
democracy—these were prerequisite to success. I differ with Montesquieu, not 
with respect to the validity of his insight as to the nature of the problem, but 
with respect to the adequacy of his answer in the more complex setting of the 
present time. 

It is not accidental that I give first place to the value placed upon individual 
personality, or rather the view of the nature of the individual as being end and 
not means. The heart of freedom as a hallmark of democracy consists in a 
formal or informal constitutional allocation to the individual of certain areas of 
action which no government (or for that matter, no social institution, including 
business and labor organizations) may touch. Montesquieu’s age called these 
areas “natural rights’”—freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
arbitrary or lawless acts. Jefferson spoke of the inalienable rights of “lfe, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and gave them a theological grounding. 

The deepening insights of recent years have added to or expanded this area 
of rights, to give them an affirmative content. We speak of the right to work 
(that is, to contribute something useful to society); the right of children to 
educational or other opportunities; the right of each one to be treated with 
dignity as befits a free person—-without reference to sex or creed or race or 
class. In other words, this view of the nature of individual personality leads 
straight to true equality of opportunity and treatment as well as to liberty. 

I do not claim that only among those who profess and practice the Christian 
and Jewish faiths is such a value placed upon individual personality. I do call 
attention to the valiant witness of many thousands of churchmen against 
Hitler and his ilk, and against communism. I do point out taat it is the church 
that is in the vanguard of contemporary responsible Southern leadership in 
working out a constructive program of racial integration in the schools. “Thus 
saith the Lord” resounds from a thousand pulpits ageinst violations of the 
intrinsic dignity of man. It is an “absolute” in the creeds and doctrines of these 
faiths that men everywhere can find this dignity best in a society of the free—a 
society in which men are able to think and act spontaneously and responsibly. 
More and more the spiritual leaders are urging that practice conform to doc- 
trine. As political scientists, we may at least observe the efect on attitude of 
regarding a man-—any man—as a child of God. It provides a-norm by which 
political and economic conduct is to be judged. There are things, if you will, 
which one who regards himself as a child of God just does not do to another 
child of God. One does not exploit him, for example; nor does one terrorize or 
cheat or deceive him; nor irrationally and arbitrarily coerce him. Conversely 
and affirmatively it leads straight to a conviction of the importance of justice 
for the individual It also defines justice by providing norms. 

It may not be enough to think of liberty or freedom merely as useful culture 
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traits, to be adopted or discarded according to rhetker or not what appears to 
be a still mors useiul trait—security or nationa: survival, for examp.e—is ad- 
vanced a3 preferable but incompatible. For dertocrazy to survive in the large, 
complex, insecure industria ized state, it may wall ba essential that its partici- 


pants shall love liberty—far others as well as Zor themselves—with a passion 


that finds it more precious than life. I raise the quest cn as to whether anything 
less than a theological base is adequate upon which tc build a society of the free. 

In the second place, a democracy withers away if Its people lose interest in- 
its institutions and their constructive use for the zeneral welfare. This is a 
much wider matt=r than merely voting or nct voang, though this latter is 
certainly a relevans barometer. Its importance extends to every form of respon- 
sible citizen participation in community life: tc business and industry, social 
work, rel:gious activity, as well as to formal government. In government it also 
means alartness, aad the communication of alertness, between elections. Will- 
ingness td accept cr ever. to seek office must be suffriently widespread among 
the civic minded to assure a measure of disinte>2zstec service. Careers in public 
administzation must have attached to them a zrestz2 and an appeal equal to 
those of other professions. 

If such wide participation is lacking, or (if presert) is largely self-centered, 
then greed, graft, negativism, materialism, sersualSm will quickly erode the 
quality of civie life. A nation will become a nation of tynics. A neutralism in a 
far wider sense then the so-called appeasement of tLe present time will set in, 
whenever the maintenance of moral values i2 int-mational affairs involves 
sacrifices. Even more serious will be the gradua. ins-ħous spread of that death 
rattle of a society snown as “anomie,” the state of nind of a person who feels 
he has no stake in his state or community-——who nə longer, if indeed he ever 
did, warms to the appeal of patriotism. So bufetec has such a man been by 
society, so in vain has hə looked to leadership or racognition, so preoccupied 
has he been with the mere struggle for existence, thet the ties of oblization to, 
or even cf companionship with, his fellows scarcely cast. Millions and millions 
in this dey and age exhibit this tragic phenomeron. 

I am speaking here of the need for responsib.s part-cipation. By this I mean 
an afirmative attitude toward society, an att sude that places obligations at 
least on a par with rights; that in blunt and govecrmental terms expects to 
pay taxes in return for services; that in larger erme sccepts and welcomes the 
opportunity to expend effort in behalf of the gereral -yelfare or the good of all. 

Here lies a posible danger in the so-called “velfare state,’ even when 
created under the rituals of democracy, unlessin some way it is buttressed by 
responsible citizenship. It was the late Ortega y Gasset in his brilliant work, The 
Revolt of the Masses, whe first dramatized this danga Europe of the twentieth 
century he saw as the prcduct of giving the mas32s tE voting franchise, without 
their first having a corresponding sense of responsiility. In such a setting, 
power goes to him who vromises most and exsets Icast. That there is another 
and brighter side to this picture surely owes muh to whatever forces there have 
been and be that make for self-reliance as a basis fac social responsibility. The 
high degree of success cf the cooperative mov2meas illustrates the principle 
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involved. So also do many of the striking achievements arising out of the 
intimacy of local self-government. l 

But are these and others akin to them enough? Framed in another fashion, 
is, for example, the widespread pluralism of our society enough to assure 
responsible participation through the educational value of the satisfying ex- 
periences, including the social prestige, the actual accomplishments and the 
consequent sense of significance, the pleasures of cooperative effort and associa- 
tion, which this pluralism engenders? I freely and happily concede the strength 
of these experiences. I believe they are growing. I also believe that their 
growth is at least in part undergirded or motivated by that sense of the impe- 
rious responsibility of the individual for his own conduct which we call con- 
science. Among the attributes of such conduct, none looms larger in religious 
teachings than social responsibility, the governmental facet of which is partici- 
pation looking toward the general welfare. 

It is at this point, for want of a better, that note should be taken of the 
educational implications of this attitude. Toward childhood there are special 
obligations, and among these obligations is the development of a civic minded- 
ness. I see the end product, the development of the child into an adult able to 
stand on his own feet, and himself ready to participate responsibly in building 
the good society. 

Given men with an outlook of this sort, inspired by inner conviction, rein- 
forced daily by a search for the will of God for themselves as individuals, one 
need not fear government or statism. With open eyes we shall use government 
when it seems right so to do; we shall refuse to use it when the impairment of 
individual responsibility outweighs any seemingly greater opportunity for 
flourishing of personality, or where what men want exceeds that for which they 
are ready to pay or sacrifice. I recognize that this is a formula, a generality, 
which may seem to some to have little concrete guidance to offer in the day-to- 
day issues of government. Yet I am saying that I have complete faith in the 
democratic process, if and when the conflict of issues is between those who 
believe it is God’s will to use the state as a positive instrument for the better- 
ment of society, and those who fear that such use will undermine the individ- 
ual’s responsibility before God to accept his share and more than his share of the 
world’s work. 

The reconciliation of these often incompatible objectives has been a preoc- 
cupation of the political theorist since the days of the Greeks. The religious 
faith of the Western world has potentialities in this reconciliation, for in this 
faith the individual is end and not means—but an end which includes respon- 
sible participating citizenship as not the least of its attributes. Without this 
faith or its equivalent (and where is this “equivalent” to be found?), I fear 
many things: the self-centered use of political power, indifference to political 
action, a footloose, aimless society, reluctance to accept civic responsibility. 
What are these but cancers eating away at the vitals of our Western world, 
archenemies of the democracy which we hold as a common and would-be 
fighting faith. 

There is a third motive or principle necessary to sustain democracy. All 
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definitions of demccracy have at least this in common: they agree that discus- 
gion preceding decision (and, for that matter, fre= anc critical discussion follow- 


-ing a decision} is ore of ite major attributes. If steh a JI:scussion is to be full and | 


free, © ideas are to win their way in the market wacei reason, then character- 
istic instisutions such as a free press, free commun cstions, open sessions of 


. parliaments and chambers and congresses, judicEl pr«cesses allowing a man his 


“day in court” are corollaries. New institutions may 22 needed; better devised 
to bring technical competence to bear upon pean or better able to clarify 
issues. But these are not primary. 

What ie the primary need is a certain scampi ofintegrity, the assumption 
that wher a man advances an idea or makes a s atercent which he expecta will 
influence the decisions oi cthers. concerning a zovearimenzal problem, he is 
telling the truth. There may well be “another ede” to a question, but as far 
as it goes his statement is nat a lie. And if in the ner=et place of ideas, it turns 
out not to stand up under criticism, because oœ eitt»: superficiality or error, 
he must not expect the attention in the future æ re-eived -n the pass. In the 
long run we live gcvernmentally by ideas groun—ed © experience arising from 
experiment. In this setting men advocate or opp-se tae varidus measures lying 
within the discussible sphere of state action, his a the zovernmental, the 
democratic counterpart of the scientific methoes th- extersicn into the field 
of polities of the laboratory method, the objectivaty o- she pure scientist. Party 
line, the Communist substitute for truth, is unthmkal-e. 

What shall be the sanctions of integrity; what _ts mctivat-ng force? Shall we 
rely wholly or even primarily upon “the market --ace of ideas,” when a primary 
objective of naked power has always been to control she avenues of communi- 
cation? The ultimate sanctions are internal; the drive toward honor is of the 
spirit. Here again she voice of authority specs “Let your Yea be Yea, and 
your Nay, Nay.” Jesus by spirit and example urmasted hypocrisy.and deceit. 
He ever sought in simplicity, clarity, and guilelesmess:t> isolete the heart of the 
matter in each and every issue of life. There ar= prc>.ems -n today’s govern- 
ment, economy, and society incomparably more z0m2:ex than any in Christ’s 
day. The facts that must be brought to bear uron tke solution of these prob- 
lems are sometimes so vast as to stagger the imzginatzon. This very situation. 
offers a greater and greater temptation to indulge in aropaganda or, worse, to 
use specious arguments, to appeal to emotion end nos to reason. Ths demo- 
cratic process of diszussion seems at times to falter or “cil. Ore must not under- 
rate the farce of the example and command of Yesus to Hie myriad followers 
today, as among the forces making for that substeatial end necessary increment 
of integrity in discussion which must be added so dsmocratic-institutions to — 


‘make them work. 


The fourth prerequisite for a successfully funcionirg democracy carries one 
into the economic order. 

We all knew that the industrial age has brougat with it specialization, and 
that this syecialization has divided men into vamous 3conomic groups—labor, 
industry, Ānance, the professions, agriculture, and cthers—and that these 
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great groups are subdivided, sometimes sharply so, intc all sorts of sub-groups: 
coal miners, bankers, physicians, dairy farmers, steel manufacturers, and literally 
thousands of others. These form the warp and woof of our economic life. We 
appreciate the extent to which they likewise characterize and at times domi- 
nate our political life as well. Each of these groups mors or less lives in its own 
limited world; its members experience the same frustrations, enjoy the same 
advantages, and thus have come to a considerable extent to share the same 
political point of view, which in turn diverges to a greater or less extent from 
that held by other groups. In the United States these divergent points of view 
of this multitude of economic groups are the greatest single phenomenon in 
what we call politics and public opinion. Their group insistences furnish much, 
perhaps most, of the agenda of government. For these groups have long since 
learned that government intervention can be one of the most powerful tools in 
improving their economic status, or in bringing success to one side or the other 
in the economic struggle. Hence pressures for laws to promote their special 
interests. In fact, a cynic once defined politics as “the battle of interests mas- 
querading as principles.” 

Still closer examination reveals that much of the consequent legislation of the 
present day consists of two parts: the declaration of an objective in behalf of a 
particular group or groups, and the creation of an agency in the bureaucracy to 
carry out this objective. The means chosen call for continuous intervention in 
the economic order on the part of the agency, so as to safeguard or advance the 
status of the economic groups whose political pressures brought the agency 
into existence, and which are now its clientele. 

Neither in the economic nor in the political activity of these groups is there 
any inherent identity between group interests and national welfare. There is 
much that does so coincide, but it is largely unintended. Moreover, there is con- 
stant conflict between the aims of two or more groups, and it is not unusual for 
& government actually to pursue contradictory policies simultaneously as the 
result of rival pressures. To such a society of conflicting groups we apply the 
term “dispersive” and a government of which this is the predominant char- 
acteristic we call the “dispersive” state. 

This state of affairs presents a very serious threat to the public interest. In 
their extreme form these group pressures may almost literally tear to pieces the 
body politic and economic. During the decade of the 30’s, and earlier in some 
nations, they represented a basic political obstacle to efective dealing with the 
economic depression. Even today, they present a formidable hazard to fiscal 
solvency and national security. While in time of war appeals to patriotism are 
usually enough to induce groups to sink the extremes of their self-interest, in 
time of peace civic and social loyalties falter and rationalizations of selfishness 
take their place. The dictatorships of Hitler and Mussolini were in part the 
irrational responses to situations of this type. 

There is a striking statement of St. Paul which is relevant at this point: 
“For the body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall say: Because I am 
not the hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? And if the 
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ear shall say, because I am not the eye, I am not sf the body: is it therefore not 
of the body? Hf the whole body were an eye, where vere the hearing? If the 
whole were hearing, where were the smelling?... 31t naw are they many 
members, yet but ane body. And the eye cannot say anto the hand, I have no 
need of ycu.... And whether one member suffer, all the mambers suffer with 
it, or one member be honored, all the members repice vth it. ’ 

The anelcgy goes to the heart of the problem. Eash group performs a spe- 
cialized function; society as a whole receives the >enext. Essentially this is the 
Christian inzight which gives meaning to daily ork Whetaer the organizing 
mechanism of such dn economy is found in e iastitutions of capitalism 
(whick personally I prefer on practical grounc), tas cooperative common- 
wealth, or socialism, or a mixture of all three is = qu-stion of expediency, and 
is largely irzelevant to the central problem. This problem, I repeat, is the 
discovery of an altruistic motivation so powerf=l, that the various economic 
groups will make the necessary sacrifices to dedicste taemselves to the common 
good——ane do this freely. Dictatorships, despai_ng f this ever being freely 
done, contral the media of communication, azd imoose their solucsions. A 
democracy whose economic groups and peoples rave zreedem but lack altru- 
ism 18 weak et its very heart and may well be doorzed. 

Adam Sm- th and the group utilitarianism which is Lis contemporary adapta- 
tion present economic fallacies and political haza ids. D all histcry only patriot- 
ism and religion among the passions of men have-aver keen powerful enough on 
a scale large enough to weld an economic order into a umfied, cooperative, . 
viable whole. The greater tke crisis, the more rearly 2atrictism by itself has 
revealed fastist tendencies. I freely grant that motize, however pure, is not 
enough; and that a.disciplined knowledge of the ecorcmic crder must accom- 
pany even ar altruistically proposed solution. Yet- if freedom Ès to be an element 
in that salufion, team play must by definitior be yaluntary—and hence a 
matter of motive. We know enough now to know he Lnitations of an exclusive 
reliance upoa price and the free play of the market as regulators. Far too large 
a portion of the economy is privately as well as publicly ‘administered”’ to 


allow this. ‘Lhe layman’s supreme expression of zis religion may well be voca- 


tional, and such expression should be an effec-ve sad to a service-oriented 
economy. 

In the fifth place, the office holder, be he electe or sppointed, occupies a key 
place in contemporery society. Leadership seems destñh2d to be more and more 
concentratec. As life baffles more and more of us, the œ is an almost inevitable 
tendency z0 seek for and ta follow the man wio gives us the impression of 
adequacy. Sich may be the demagogue whose noises coincide with our own 
prejudices. Such mey also be the elected leader c= character who moves surely, 
strongly, among the manifold problems and pitfaLs of s world in disorder. Then, 
too, the sphere of government is enormously exteaded. This is true, not only of 
overt state astion, but even more of the far widersphe € in which governmental 
decisions affect or influence decisions in what is teshni- elly the sector oi private 
industry or spontaneous sociel behavior. 
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Moreover, the “mysteries” of technology and specialization multiply the 
opportunities of the office holder unobserved to behave irresponsibly through 
inertia, self-seeking, and undetected error. 

Hunger for power, carelessness, self-seeking, intrigue. corruption—these 
hold dangers for our democracies, if once they come to characterize our men in 
public hfe. In the more simple days—of, shall we say, Restoration England or 
the period of Boss Tweed or the Grant administration in the United States— 
betrayals of public trust more crass and despicable in themselves than those of 
today did not have the far-reaching consequences which today follow a lowering 
of the tone of public life. | 

I recognize the secular factors making for civic righteousness, and I would 
not underrate them. I know the white heat of contemporary publicity that 
spares no nook or cranny even of the private life of any man who stands (or 
runs) for high public office. I know the growing professionalization and long, 
arduous technical training that are strengthening the whole field of public 
administration. I know the checks and safeguards of audit and accounting. Yet 
if the spark be lacking, the fire of public service cannot be k:ndled. 

Recruiting, training, and retention of key administrators are serious prob- 
lems in the United States. This is not a matter of salaries. Rather, the difficulty 
is to provide adequate alternative motivation in a situation far too often 
marked by frustration, buffeting, and even persecution. Relationships between 
administrators and Congress require a drastic and disciplined rethinking. An 
essential mutual respect is too often lacking. It would much more often be 
present if the spirit of public service could be assumed to pervade all parties 
concerned. Here surely is a special and important instance of what we have 
discussed above, namely, the necessity for free acceptance of an overriding 
public interest. “He that is greatest among you, let him be the servant of all,” 
is & religious insight; it is also a governmental one. 

The intellectual abstractions of pure reason may be adequate for the highly 
educated few, though even this is open to question. They are not adequate for 
the overwhelming majority who for a greater or less portion of their lives are 
moved by passion. Basically, the problem of a democracy is one of the accept- 
ance of attitudes and customs which will channel passion into constructive 
lines. A social psychologist might state the problem as one of so canalizing 
man’s inborn and acquired drives that personal satisfaction results from their 
socially desirable expression. Sublimation is frequently involved. Patriotism is 
one of the ways chosen, but Mussolini and Hitler revealed the distortions 
which such a channelling of passion could achieve. It must never be lost sight 
of that patriotism is agnostic as regards the nature of the individual, and in the 


modern industrialized state is never by itself very far from fascist overtones. ' 


There really remains then only a conditioned humanitarianism as an adequate 
and safe outlet for passion, and only religion has historically been able to evoke 
this on a sufficiently wide scale to be effective. The record of religion itself is 
ambivalent on the point. Only when one turns, not to religion’s institutional 
expression, but to its fundamental teachings, does one perceive that in such 
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concepts as ‘finding one’s life by losing it,” or ‘he ad.ndaat life,” when these 
are coupled with a recognition of the infinite v=lus of eack human being, are 
thers the necessary guide lines which can cana=ze passion in the direction of 
love for others. This, in ways too numerous and obvious tc mention, can find 
remarkable outlet in a pluralistic democracy. -n fect, sueh a democracy is 
virtually a prerequisite to those attitudes which-will zenerate this constructive 
passion on any scale widespread enough to b= ressonably adequate for an - 
awakening individualism. - 

A final prerequisite for the present atomic age = an _ttituds toward humanity 
that transcends nationalism. It will not have to æ argued w-_th the vast maj Or- 
ity of reacers that the old loyalties of the ninete-ath -entury are inadequate to 
the mid-twentieth century. The indivisibility »f a- least the free world is 
axiomatic. I far no other reason than its sharicz of = common menace. It is 
not beyond zhe bounds of reason to say that the ime nay be nat too far distant 
in which tae free world and tne iron curtain worlc may Doth cee an uncontrolled 
science as their common enemy, an enemy so a>ful as to tareaten both alike 
with destruction. In such a setting a widespresd, dseply lt belief in world 
brotherhood may well be required, especially iz the ree world. Our greater 
strength may tempt us to forget our common htaman3t7 with the enslaved and 
deluded millions allegedly our enemies. Moreover, out-f-om tre more developed 
peoples of tre free world there must flow to tae uxcerdereloped peoples. of 
other races and continents assistance in their self-emaacipation from ignorance, 
disease, pcverty, colonialism, exploitation, race Cscricninaticn, terror. Some of 
this help wil continue to be through missionar2s. &cme will be through in- 
dustry, capital and labor alike. More and more sch aid is apperently destined 
to be governmental, This I take it is the meanirg of she Teshnical Assistance 
Program under the United Nations, the Colombc Plar, the Point IV Program. 

What then is to be the underlying philosophy of toese mternational rela- 
tions? Are they to be largely dominated, as in ta past, by dower politics, by 
search for economic advantage, by the diplomace cf self-interest? If so, I see 
no end to ths tragic and ever more disastrous cydie of xars icterspersed by pe- 
riods of suspicion and struggle. 

These are a few, inadequate suggestions on æ thems too vast and sane 
cated to be handled i in brief compass. The centra hypothesis is clear. It is that 
on the intersational front ir. its major relation-aips an inexorable series of 
events is farcing the necessity of widespread acceptance of inter-national obliga- 
tions, which -equire a sense, a feeling, a convictio= of £ common humanity per- 
vading the leadership and followership of the str-nge- astions especially. The 
broad horizons of Isaiah, the supra-national teacaings cf Jesus, the belief that 
we arə all “children of a common Father”—by affitudes suck as these are men 
convinced and inspired. 


IT 


Let us summarize the couree of argument thus iar bsfore considering certain 
probable rejctnders. 
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We have too often been content to treat the forms of government as being 
the heart of government. We have not looked to the substance. When we do 
look to the substancé we find that the motives of men hold the key. I take it 
that the overwhelming majority of the readers subscribe to the democratic way. 
Do we see the price to be paid for its survival, over and above military strength 
or economic health? I submit the following as the necessary attitudes to sus- 
tain democratic institutions: 

1. Love for and belief in freedom: best based upon belief in the sacredness of 
the individual as a child of God. 

2. Active and constructive participation’in community life: best based upon 
the obligation of the Christian, the Jew, and other believers to accept responsi- 
bilities, cooperating with and working for their brother men. 

3. Integrity in discussion: best based upon the inner light of truth being 

primary in a world God meant to be righteous. 

' 4. The freely assumed obligation of economic groups to serve society; best 
based upon the Christian insight into the nature of society as set forth, for ex- 
ample, by the parable of the body and its members. 

5. Leadership and office holding regarded as public trusts: best based upon 
or inspired by the example and teachings of religious prophets, such as Jesus, 
who accepted such a service “to the death.” 

6. Attitudes assuring that passion will be channeled into constructive ends: 
best based upon religious faiths that unite an obligation to love and serve with 
a recognition of the primacy of individual personality. 

7. Friendliness and cooperation among nations: best based upon the vision 
of world brotherhood derived from a faith that we are all children of a common 
Heavenly Father. 

I freely grant that many of these attitudes would be helpful also to non- 
democratic forms of government, especially the fifth. I seriously doubt, how- 
ever, that at least the basis of any of them could have anything but the most 
precarious existence except in a democracy. 

The basic difference among the participants in this symposium is not so much 
as to the prerequisites in attitudes for democratic survival and flourishing, as 
it is with regard to the means by which such attitudes may be attained. As to 
the attitudes themselves, there are, of course, some differences, mostly in em- 
phasis rather than in selection. The means to be employed constitute the core 
of the inquiry; they are the basic.factors in disagreement. Consequently a few 
words are in order concerning critiques of the religious approach. 

In the first place, does education constitute an alternative? This is the im- 
plicit assumption of the positivist, although the latter denies the validity of 
values except that of knowledge itself. In such a vacuum of values, and even 
more of the sanctions and motivations thereof, men have used their “emancipa- 
tion” as an invitation to exploit as much as to serve. Moreover, positivism is 
essentially descriptive and not normative. The resultant relativism in morality 
is intrinsically a denial of any contemporary “categorical imperative.” This 
pulls the rug out from under the resisters to totalitarianism. As Thomas Cook 
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has so well said, it tempts the wise to deny free_om =o the foalish—and who is 
“wise”? Education is a part truth. Fact is a p: areqaisite to intelligent action; 
meaning is nseded to assurs that such action scall Le human‘stically oriented. 

Cook would fird such meaning and motivezion in the “essence of man.” 
Northrup vould find norms in a philosophic irserp etation af the natural sci- 
ences. Parmock seeks his in conditions givim: ris to a healthy society of 
healthy personalities, chiefly institutional. P=merats urges pragmatic self- 
interest, but the self-interest of an essentially sora_ man. 

Against such impressive and intellectually app-aling zounter-proposals I 
would urge two points. In the first place, I see little likelihocd—far less likeli- 
hood then in the case of religion—of any or all nf them gaming sufficient mass | 
acceptance to prove effective, certainly withir the time sllcwed. The second 
point is that I regard them, not as alternative to The relizicus approach, but 
as cc-partners. If the religious hypothesis is inzellectually sound, then each of 
these becomes an aspect of it, arguing that me, br natu, is “created in the 
image of God,” and hencs in “essence” is d=moccatic; shat experience will 
reveal tke satisfying nature of the democratic vay; that the natural world is a 
part cf the evolving purpose of a “good” God -nd reveals His nature; that the 
healthy personality is the one possessed of ‘rner peace” and the institutions 
sustaining a healthy society are the natural as of the kind of religious 
faith I prepase. 

Actually Plamenatz offers, not so much ar alternative, as his critique of 
the religious hypothesis. He calls attention = the acceptance by the early 
Christians of slavery and the absolute power G the Emperor, and rightly says ` 
that they vere as sincerely Christian as those -f today. Hə also says that they 
were as aaequatel, Christien; but this J queston. The certuries have brought 
their deeper insights, and the frontier of the urclersfanding of the consequences 
of Christ’s teachings has moved steadily onw rd until it now embraces fields - 
of social action and community life of which the 2ar]- Chriszians never dreamed. 

Then, too, Plamenatz would distinguish bet~een-the th2ological view of the 
value of the human soul and the judicial and Ddolitzeal expressions of the indi- 
vidualism of the good democrat. He concedes -n hi torical nexus; he questions 
a logical one. It is at this point that I would make nore explicit my concept of 
derivatives and corollaries. The rights and dut2s of a freeman derive from his 
nature; zh2y must be expressed (among other seas} in polttical and judicial in- 
stitutions. My argument stands or falls on wnether my reasoning has estab- 
lished thie derivative character of rights and Juties. I find no corresponding 
doctr.ne ol origins in Plamenatz’ reasoning. 

Perhaps a ‘‘sense of justice” may be a broken reed as regards the sustaining 
of demnccracy, as Plamenstz suggests; but if z is 30, this is by virtue of the 
absence of an accepted norm, theological or ot-erwse, wh.ch holds democratic 
values a3 ebsolutes. Pragmatic self-interest does not appear to me to be an ade- 
quate substitute. 


t Thomes I. Cook, “The Prospects of Political dence,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 17, 
pp. 266-74 i May, 1955). 
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I find most persuasive Plamentaz’ reasoning as to the necessity of public 
confidence and his acutely drawn distinction between confidence in leaders and 
confidence in the democratic system—and the priority of the latter. I agree 
with him that charisma is a dangerous substitute. 

Is my religious hypothesis intellectually sound? This is neither the time nor 
place to argue at length. I only suggest that in the contemporary world, a fair 
definition of faith is “a willingness to act on probabilities.” I myself feel that 
the Hebrew-Christian faiths come under such a heading. I believe further that 
there is a not inconsiderable possibility that, especially in the leadership of the 
democracies and to a considerable extent among the rank and file, at least in- 
the United States and Western Germany, there is a growing commitment to this 
faith in action. 

Of the six nations which we submitted were decisive in the health of democ- 
racy, five—the -United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy—are 
Christian or Jewish-Christian in their tradition. The sixth, Japan, is Shinto, 
and this philosophy sustains some but not all of the prerequisites.? 

Religion by nature is an absolute. It encompasses passion as well as reason. 
It undergirds with the “will of God” the attitudes and mores we have men- 
tioned. Will anything less suffice as a cultural prerequisite for sustaining a dem- 
ocratic socio-political order? If not, for which religions may we claim adequacy 
to sustain the democratic way? These are coldly objective questions. Let those 
who resist the author’s line of reasoning and conclusions, at least face the obliga- 
tion to answer them. 

ERNEST S. GRIFFITH. 


B 


The cultural conditions of successful democracy in the United States are not 
the same as in the forest cantons of Switzerland, nor are they what they were in 
the Athens of Pericles. Though democracy is more than a system of govern- 
ment, it is also a system of government. It is a set of political institutions to- 
gether with the manners and morals, the ways of thinking and feeling, that go 
with those institutions. We may set greater store by what goes with the institu- 
tions than by the institutions themselves, but the institutions are what we most 
easily see and what we can most readily describe. It is therefore by reference to 
them that we define what goes with them. By the cultural prerequisites of de- 
mocracy we mean the ways of thinking and feeling that go naturally with 
democratic institutions. This natural association does not mean that, wherever 
we find the institutions, we find their psychological and moral counterpart, but 
rather that the two, where they coexist, sustain one another, and that neither 
is enduring except where it can lean heavily on the other. The connection be- 
tween them is unlike the connection between mind and body as either theology 
or science describes it. For theology gives to the mind or soul what is virtually 
a total independence of the body, making the link between them external and 
temporary; whereas science so describes the relations between them that it is 
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impossible to conceive how either could be whasit imexcept-in the most intimate 
connection with the other. But political instituGons zen sometimes survive their 
moral- and cultural conditions for some considerable zime, and so too can these 
concitions survive them. In this case, both “bedy”’ and “su” are mortal, and 
neither is lusty and strong without the other; Eat tEey are nat always born nor 
do they die at the same moment, nor even always i} quick succession. 

The vast democracy of the modern industrial etate, whether American, 
French, or British, is not Athenian democracy ; =nd tas cult-iral conditions of its 
success ere by no means the same. In discussi2zg these cordicions there is per- 
haps no need to discuss the institutions that maze pcssible the vast democracies 
of today; but there is a need to keep them cons antl in mind. And that for two 
reasons. Far, unlezs we do so, how can we distirsuisk. what makes for successful 
democrazy from what makes for success in othe~kincs of government? And how 
can we distinguish belief in democracy and in tae enda it serves from the habits 
. of thought and feeling that make democracy ~ork? Thera are peoples whose 
passion for freedom and justice is strong and scere and who are yet not good 
democrats. They want what democrats want, +hey condemn what democrats 
condemn, they hate servility, they respect prvacy they desire equality. All 
that democrats praise is attractive to them. They -ry to practice democracy, 
but they find it does not give them what it seemed c promise. They lose faith 
in it, not becuse they have ceased to want whet dexocracy promises, but be- 
cause they have ceased to believe that democracy car provide it. They have the 
ideals but not the temper end the habits of denocra:s. It would be foolish to 
accuse tham of servility; they are as suspicious o- power and as 2ager for freedom 
as anyone. If they are not free, it is not becausetheir cesire for freedom is weak 
but because they fail to work the institutions Faich-glone zan give freedom in 
the large industrial societies of the modern wor=l. Itis one shing to desire free- 
dom and to accept the democratic ideal; it is quite -nother to have the moral 
preferencas and habits that make democratic ir=titusions function properly. It 
seems to me that, among the nations of Kurozan s:o0ck, the Latins have as 
- strong a passion for freedom. and as deep a respet fcr perscnal integrity as the 
English-sveaking p2oples; they are as strongly -itrarted by the ideals that de- 
mocracy is intended to serve. But. they have mot, except- the French, shown 
much aptitude for democracy. What people on =arth sre less servile, more sus- 
picious of power, more jealous of personal independence, than the Spaniards, 
who have never known genuine democracy? 

No doubt, there is something—and that something is impcrtant—common to 
all kinds of democracy, to American democracy anc 70 the democracy of the 
small city-state. But the differences between then sre Derhans greater than the 
similarities. That is yet ‘another reason for keeping th2 institutions of modern 
democracy very much in mind. Administrative prowems end administrative 
methods have a great deal in common in all la~ze mcdern states, democratic 
or dictatorial. A modern industrial society cannct fuastion unless all its adult 
members are literate. The modern state is concer-ed ¥ 15h its citizens more vari- 
ously and more corstantly than any state befo its is concerned not only 
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with their needs but with their minds, with all their reactions to itself. This 
state, democratic or not, seeks to win the active allegiance of its subjects, to 
work upon their minds and their feelings. A Roosevelt, a Stalin, and a Hitler 
have not only similar administrative, economic, and military problems to solve; 
they have also to use broadly similar devices to serve people’s needs and to 
evoke from them the responses they look for. The methods of government are 
similar, not so much because the states they govern are large—for Chinese, 
Indian, Roman, and Russian emperors have ruled states larger or as large—as 
because their subjects are literate and belong to societies more intricate, mobile, 
and quickly-changing than any before them. The modernity of the modern 
state consists largely in this, that, however tyrannical it may in fact be, it can- 
not govern unless it uses many of the instruments and devices invented or 
adapted by liberals and democrats for the service of liberty, and unless it in- 
vokes at least some of the ideals of democracy. There is a sense in which every 
modern state is either a genuine or a false democracy. It is so even when its 
rulers expressly renounce democracy. Hitler and Mussolini did not, like the 
Bolsheviks, forbid democracy in practice while loudly proclaiming that their 
system of government was at bottom more democratic than what the West 
called democracy. On the contrary, they repudiated democracy. Yet they could 
not rule except behind a façade which often looked like an imitation of democ- 
racy; they could not do so in spite of the contempt they openly expressed for 
democracy. Modern tyranny, in some obvious ways, is more like modern 
democracy than either is like the systems which, in earlier times, went by the 
same names. 


I 


If we do not bear in mind the institutions of modern democracy, we are in 
danger, when we discuss its cultural prerequisites, of misapprehending the 
truth, or at least of falling short of it. Let me give an example. Hardly anyone 
will disagree with Griffith when he says that “respect for individual personality” 
is essential to democracy. There are even enemies of democracy who admit it. 
This respect, they say, is indeed essential to democracy, if democracy is to be 
genuine and enduring; but democracy, they hasten to add, does not really pro- 
mote it, and probably cannot do so under modern conditions. For, today, 
government is impossible except through the exploitation of mass opinion and 
mass emotion, and this exploitation saps the moral autonomy of the individual. 
Modern society dwarfs its members, and the few that it exalts, it also debases, 
making demagogues of them, cynical players of stereotyped and vulgar parts. 

We need not agree with these critics. The management of men has seldom 
been a scrupulous or clean business, either in small and simple societies or in 
vast and complex ones. The stench of corrupt monarchy or aristocracy is quite 
as nasty as the stench of corrupt democracy. Nor is it true that large societies 
are more apt to be oppressive and vulgar and inhibiting than small ones. At 
least we have no evidence that it must be so. But, though we need not agree 
with these critics who say that the very size of modern democracy defeats its 
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purpose, we must press the question further: wLat isthis “raspect for individual 
personalit~’’ essential to modern democracy? I= it tae old Greek respect for vi- 
tality and self-assertiveness, for the man who œn pay a fine part in the world, 
who can attract the admiration of his fellows Is t the Christian sense that 
every soul is infinitely valuable in the eyes of Gcd? Both the Greeks and the 
early Christians accepted slavery and the s=bjaccion of women. Were the 
Christians of the Roman Empire less deeply aad less sinc2rely Christian than 
they are taday? Eet they loyally accepted the abac_.ute pcwer of the Emperor 
in all temporal matters, and refused him noth-mg except a worship which they 
felt was due to God alone. Can we say that CarisGans, when they are demo- 
crats, are, -f rot more sincerely, then more adeqately Christian than when they 
are not demcecrate? Surely, we ought to say ncching of the kind. When we are 
tempted ta do so, it is, I think, only because va happen to be both Christians 
and demoerats, who like to see a close conne=tian logical and psychological, 
between our two faiths. Butin themselves thes: faiths neither exclude nor sup- 
pose one sncther. The good Christian believe in zhe “‘irfinite value” of the 
human soul; and the good democrat believes=n wnat he calls individualism. 
But a gaod Christ_an need not be a democrat, ror a zood damocrat a Christian. 
It may well be, since mod2rn democracy first aros: among Christian peoples, 
that there are important historical connection: bet-veen democratic ideals and 
Christian theology and ethics. It does not, hov=ver, follow that the individual- 
ism of the democrat and that of the Christian have much in common. 

The incividualism of the democrat, the s-atimcent which must be wide- 
spread and strong if democracy is to endure acd tc function properly, is a re- 
spect for the right of every man to order his life=s he pleases provided he admits 
the same night in others. It is, indeed, more th_n that; for it nas a less general, 
a less abstract side to it. It is a sense that, anong all the positive rights and 
duties whith a man has in modern society, some aʻe more sacred than others 
because on them, more than on the others, deDencs his ability to be himself, 
to order his life ascording to his own notions of what it should be. No man’s 
freedom is unlimited, for ha must live in society with othe? men. Whatever his 
strength or his ta.ents, he is much more depe-den. on tbe others collectively 
than they on him. The faith of the true democat i£ that freedom should be as 
great as pcssible, that it should not be greater fa some thar for others, and that 
men's dut.es to cae another follow from their func amental right to freedom. 
These dutes are, indeed, £ kind of service to reed>m, for, except where they 
are loya'ly done, she community cannot prese-ve tae freedom of its members. 

This incividuaEsm of the modern democrat = different koth from the love of 
freedom o? the ancient Greeks and from the Garistan serse that the value of 
every human soul is infinite. It is love of a freadonz differently conceived from 
the freedom dear to the Athenians, who cared =o mach les3 taan we do for pri- 
vacy, fo? every man’s right to make for himsel a warld of his own in the larger 
world he shares vzith others. In a rough and genera. way, the individualism of 
the modern democrat can be defined without >efer2nce tc democratic institu- 
tions; it is respect for certain rights called fundamental >ecause, unless men 
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have them, they cannot be free, and respect also for duties which must not be 
neglected if those rights are to be made good. But these rights cannot be fully 
and adequately defined except in relation to the judicial and political processes 
which make them actual: in other words, except in relation to democratic insti- 
tutions. 

The Greeks, it has often been observed, lacked our modern conception of 
rights and therefore our notion of freedom. Not even the Athenians had it. 
Their courts of law were different from ours in both spirit and procedure; they 
were less scrupulous, less judicial, less anxious that strict justice should be done 
to the individual even in defiance of public opinion and of the feelings of his 
neighbors. The Athenians, too, were individualists, but in a sense that isnot 
quite ours. They lived more publicly, more under the eyes of their neighbors; 
they cared much less than we do, not only for privacy, but also for the kind of - 
family lifé centered round the mother, which is the most intimate and personal 
of all. Athens, for our taste, was too much with the Athenian, who was less con- 
cerned than we are to protect the citizen from the state, to define and elaborate 
his rights as a private person, as a man seeking to make the best of his life 
according to his own lights. The Athenian was more concerned with man as a 
citizen than as a creature who, ordinary though he may seem to others, is always 
unique even among his own kind, a self separate from other selves and with its 
own peculiar way to make through the world. Athens was perhaps better able 
than the modern state to possess its citizens entirely without degrading and 
frustrating them. But today the democrat feels that, if he is to call his soul his 
own, if he is to preserve dignity and self-respect, he must be jealous of his pri- 
vacy, he must guard his own little world against the state; he must do so in 
mere spiritual self-defense. To him, therefore, much more than to the Athenian, 
the state is a means and not an end. 


If 


After respect for personal rights, for privacy and independence, I should put, 
as a cultural prerequisite of democracy, respect for law, for Judicial and political 
processes, not for their own sake, but as means to security and freedom. This, 
too, is something to be defined more particularly if it is to be shown how ex- 
actly it is a condition of democracy. I do not speak of respect for law merely as 
such. For that kind of respect has existed in many societies that were not demo- 
cratic. What I speak of is the respect for law resulting from the love of freedom; 
it is a respect for the judicial and political processes which, in a large and intri- 
cate society, are known to be conditions of freedom. These processes are elabo- 
rate and difficult to describe. Most people do not, indeed cannot, understand 
them in the way that the professional student of politics or law tries to do; 
they cannot describe how they function. But they can acquire a considerable 
familiarity with them, and can understand the need for them, putting their true 
value on them. These processes preserve order and protect liberty, and yet do 
not prevent change. They make change easy and acceptable provided it is car- 
ried out according to definite rules. 
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This kird of respect for law is altogether diffrent from respect for organized 
power and established authority; it is rooted ix tke love of freedom and the 
sense of justice of a community of equals and. aot :n the mere need for order. 
This love of freedom is a lively sense that authcrityas tolerable only because it 
gives men what taey most want and value, vaat shey, and not those in sau- 
thority over them. think is good for them; anc i: emtains within it the under- 
standing trat freedom depends on law, which = an alaborete structure created 
over a long period of time, a structure more e=3ly destroyed than rebuilt. 

Like Pennock, I should put a high value on respect for Law, for the “rules,” 
for estaklished jucicial and legal processes, as e cultural prerequisite of democ- 
racy. I should distinguish this respect for law-Zram the respect for custom of 
primitive commurities, from respect for mere =.rthcrity, and also from respect 
for justice in the more general sense. For this -2spe=t for law, as distinguished 
from ressect for custom or abstract justice, is asco iated with a sophisticated. 
conception of government as a changing meass to chang_ng ends, an instru- 
ment adaptable tc human purposes, and whicl. vetmust rot be adapted arbi- 
trarily. It is constitutionalism of a kind whicc ha-dly existed in the Middle 
Ages and which first became powerful among Europeans, especially in England 
and in the English colonies across the Atlants, ir the seventeenth century. 

This corstisutianalism, or respect for a bocx cf precise and intricate rules 
that preserve acquired liberties, is not to be zonfused wizh the mere love of 
order or wih respect for authority. Respect for=uth arity is habit or admiration 
of power cr flows from the need of security; is -s passive and unenterprising, 
looking to zovernment for protection and guida=ce, end for little more. In itself, 
it is not evl or contemptible; and yet, unmixed with other motives, it seems, at 
least to people accustomed to democracy, a lite base, a litle servile. 

Nor is constitufionalism merely a sense of -13tic. In all societies that are 
orderly, that are not a prey to anarchy, there is a stong sense of justice; there 
are rights and duties which almost everyone -ariinarily respects or performs. 
We cannot say that this sense of justice is strc_ger -n democracies than under 
other forms af government, nor even that democmecies cre more dependent 
on it than autocrasies or oligarchies. Even in scrieties on tke brink of civil war, 
there is usually a deep sense of justice. For men who wilingly take up arms 
against their rellow-countrymen usually have strong morel motives for doing 
so; their sense of justice is deeply offended by 12 chims o? the other party. It 
was not went of a sense of justice that brought be Americans to fratricidal war 
in the 186(C’s or the English in the 1640’s. Nor, cn the other hand, need differ- 
ences of pinion about justice, even very deep =ifer=nces, -ead to civil war. 

In few countries in Europe have inequalities =f wealth ard opportunity been 
greater then in England in past centuries. The poc, during the last century, 
ceased, perhaps for the first time, to accept thes nec ualities as right or inevita- 
able, as their ancestors had always done. Theyzasquwred nctions of justice pro- 
foundly different fom those of their masters, nezione which the entire structure 
of existing society daily outraged. They becana rascals. Their conception of 
justice was surely more profoundly different fran tkat of tre privileged classes 
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than, say, the conception of John Pym and John Hampden from that of the 
Cavaliers who fought for Charles I. Certainly, as great a political, and 2 much 
greater social, revolution happened in England in the nineteenth than in the 
seventeenth century; and wherever there is change on that scale and at that 
speed there are sharp clashes of interest and profound differences of opinion 
about the essentials of justice. These differences were not less sharp and pro- 
found in Victorian England than in the France of the July Monarchy, the Sec- 
ond Empire, and the Third Republic. Yet, whereas in the England of the Stu- 
arts and in nineteenth-century France, there were civil wars and dictator- 
ships, in the England of Victoria there was peaceful and, compared with all 
previous ages, rapid and many-sided change. 

This happened, not because the English under Victoria were more united 
than they had been in previous ages, or than the French then were, about the 
essentials of justice. It happened because the English ruling classes were already 
strongly constitutional in temper, because they had a system of government 
that admitted change, because they were used to compromise, to frequent and 
peaceful political victories and defeats according to accepted rules, and because 
at least some of them were won over to the cause of the poor and the voteless. 
They gave way reluctantly but they had learnt how to give way; they gave way 
gradually and voluntarily, and were never humiliated or driven into exile or 
into the political wilderness; they were never turned into class enemies of the 
new England which, little by little, deprived them of most of their privileges. 

This respect for law, for judicial and political processes known to be condi- 
tions of freedom, was at first confined to the ruling classes. The common people 
had only the more primitive respect for custom and established authority, and 
also conceptions of justice which, in the age of Victoria, were fast changing and 
causing them to make demands of a kind never before made on the wealthy and 
powerful. Because their rulers found it possible to make one concession after 
another to them, and because the privileges of the well-born and the rich were 
gradually extended to other classes, the common people acquired in time as 
strong a respect for law as their rulers had. They had always, like every people 
everywhere, had a strong sense of justice; and they had always, like the poor 
and humble in most places at most times, treated their superiors with deference. 
They kad for centuries loved tradition and respected authority. But their con- 
ception of justice had changed quickly in a few decades, and this change, far 
from strengthening, had at first greatly weakened their love of tradition and 
their respect for authority. What they acquired, as a result of the peaceful and 
rapid concessions made to them, was a respect for law more sophisticated and 
refined than they had had before. The mass of the English people, from being 
the law-enduring servants of aristocracy, became the law-respecting citizens of 
democracy. I speak only of the English people because I happen to know them 
best, but I suspect that there was a similar course of events in the English- 
speaking parts of America, which were also, in the past, much more aristo- 
cratic than democratic, though aristocratic in a rather different way from the 
old world. 
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JII 


Among the seven prerequisites of democrezy cescribed by Griffith are a 
serse of obligation to take part in the businese of g=vernment and a sense that 
pubhc offize is a public trust. I agree that thes are both important conditions 
of success for democracy, though the second zhe »ense that public office is a 
public trust) is not less important to other systens. The prestige of the Prussian 
monarcky depenced largely on it, and the absence cr comparative weakness of 
it was not least among the causes that destrowed tLe old monarchy in France. 
It might even be argued that this second com ition is mcre important in un- 
democratie than in democratic systems, for fre=lom 70 those who have learned 
to value it, will not seem too dearly bought even et the price of considerable 
corruption and inefficiency. And in any case, coarruy:on ard inefficiency, being 
less easily hidden in democracies than elsevhere have a way of seeming 
greater. The appearance of virtue is best prese-ved in the absence of criticism. 


The difficulty about Griffith’s-first condition a that. in the modern world, it is 
not possibile for the ordinary citizen to take mce tkan a very small part in the 
business of government. There must always be in a lerge sate, however demo- 
cratic, a small minority active in government and z arge, almost passive ma- 
jority. No doubt, where democracy is genuine- the small part which the large 
majcrity take in government is vitally imporant, making all the difference. 
Because tkat part is what it is, all the other pects, che whole-time parts of the 
professionsls, are altogether different from what they would otherwise be. It 
is not at a| the same thing to be a civil servars, ore party official, or a trade 
union leeder, or a spokesman for some pressuressrouD or professional body, in a 
democracy as in an undemocratic state. Only £ smal part of the people take a 
large and active part in government, only a few heve any chance or perhaps 
much desire of getting power; but the terms œ which those few compete for 
power, anc get it, and keep it when they have it, ere altcgether different be- 
cause the part in government of the vast maDrity the small and occasional 
part, is wh3t it is. 

There are local as well as central governmects, out in n the large industrial 
state, near.y all important decisions are taken +t the zentez. Local autonomies 
ought to be preserved as far.as they can be, butat metters even more that those 
who hold power at the center should be quickly 2=spoazrive te the many demands 
and needs 2f the people, and should deal justly betv-een th2m. Even in federal 
states, wrere local autonomies are the greatest. only & smal part of the people 
devote much cf their time to public business, netiond or local. Where too much 
is required of the people, where they are asked w ele -t to tao many offices or to 
make toc many separate decisions, there is al-ays the daager than they will 
not do what is asked of them, that they will in zact Ghough not in law) surren- 
der the right to elect and to decide to party offzials of whom they may know 
nothing. In the United States, the people generslly, -£ we consider tha number 
of times they cast votes, take a much larger pat in govercment than they do 
in Englard. Yet I have heard it said by Americazs th:t in America there is more 
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political apathy than in England. Nor is it obvious that frequency of voting 
makes for greater public spirit and honesty in civil servants and politicians. 
What matters more, I venture to think, is that the issues put before the people 
should be as clear as circumstances.allow, and that their votes should be de- 
cisive, 

I began this section by saying that I agreed with Griffith, and have ever since 
been arguing as if I did not agree. I must make my meanirg clearer. For democ- 
racy to function properly, it is not necessary for all the people all the time to 
take a large part in government, but it is necessary that there should be, among 
all sections of the people, a considerable number willing to be active on behalf 
of the class, community, or profession they belong to. The politically active 
minority should be drawn from every class and section of the community, and 
no one should be excluded from that minority except by failure to win the con- 
fidence of the group on whose behalf he wishes to be active. The politically 
active minority should be infinitely various, strongly competitive among them- 
selves, and never united as a single body against the mass of the people. 

To call this minority an élite is to misunderstand its function in a democracy. 
It does not consist of persons who, by any standard generally accepted or indeed 
capable of definition, are wiser or better than other people; it consists only of 
persons who engage in the many kinds of activity called political because they 
either are governmental activities or are closely connected with government. 
Within this minority there are politicians, civil servants, judges, soldiers, police- 
men, and other public servants, and there are also the spokesmen of innumer- 
able groups, professional, industrial, and cultural. These people, like all other 
sections of the community, have their professional standards, which in a de- 
mocracy, as in any other political system, are affected by and affect the working 
of the entire system. The system works, not because these people, this minority, 
understand how it works, in the sense that they could describe its working, 
but because they all commonly behave in the ways that make it work. The 
successful working of the system is not deliberately aimed at by those who 
work it but is the result of their behaving as they do. 

Soldiers, policemen, judges, civil servants, and all the spokesmen of 
industrial, cultural, and professional groups have, in every large modern state, 
broadly the same kinds of work to do. But when the state is democratic they 
do it in an entirely different spirit. Democracy makes subordinates less servile 
to their superiors. It also exposes everyone engaged at all prominently in public 
affairs to kinds of criticism unknown elsewhere. The fears and the hopes of 
politicians, public servants, trade union leaders, and captains of industry are, 
in a democracy, otherwise directed. Authority, merely as such, means a good 
deal less to them, and public opinion a good deal more. Loyalty to the com- 
munity, in a democracy less than in other systems, means obedience to im- 
mediate superiors. It is, I think, this capacity to distinguish between loyalty 
and obedience, this devotion to law and to a way of life rather than to persons, 
or corporate bodies, or doctrines, that distinguishes the servants of democracy 
—or, rather, of constitutional government, which, for reasons I have not here 
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space to go into, zan scarcely be anything but temovratic în she vast industrial 
state of today—from all other public servant: . 

Where holders of public office—using that word in the broadest sense to in- 
clude the leaders of all groups seeking to exert=polit.cal influence as well as per- 
sons acuively engaged in government—have this spirit “and the democratic 
system tends to. develop it in them) the peope have a diferent kind of confi- 
dence ir: their rulers from the confidence of undemczratic pecples. No doubt, in 
all countries, the people like to idolize their fa—orites; but -n a democracy those 
favorites are continuously subject to the critzisnr of poktical enemies. Their 
power is never secure. Even at the height of their >opulazity, they can be dis- 
missed from power, as Winston Churchill was in. 1945. Churchill was never 
spoken of more warmly and gratefully than uring the 2lection campaign of 
1945, which he lost; he was then incomparab& the most popular man in Eng- 
land. He may well have been more universall- loved and admired at that time 
by his countrymen than Hitler ever was by the Ge -mans. Yet the English peo- 
ple decided they could do without him, and tat other and less admirable men 
might serve therm better in their predicament: 

The sonfidence of the people in leaders waose authority drai on their 
freely-given confidence is peculiar and not tc be found cutside democracy. It 
is strong but not unqualified; it is both persi tent and veriable. It is an effect 
of the democratic system and the cause of ite strength. Where a democracy so 
_ functions that it is difficult for any political leader zo acquire the influence that 
several American presidents and British prime m-nistere have had over their 
peoples, democrecy is the weaker for it; as itis for iastancé, in France. For if the 
system dcoés not produce strong leaders, or r_therdoes rot allow them to use 
their strength, there is always the danger thet the people will look for leaders 
outside the system, leaders who can only make ther powe- effective by weaken- 
ing or destroying: the system. 

There are relations between leaders and falowe:s possible only in a democ- 
racy (though not equally possible in all democrac-es), relations less rigid, less 
contrived, less uniform, less remote and absclute, Jess extrevagant than those. 
that bind a people to their dictator, but als- moze easy, buman, and elastic. 
The people give a leader their confidence whi-e they feel she need for him; and 
they often feel that need in spite of all the attscks nade on him. When they get 
rid of kim, they may still feel warmly towards hiw, or thay may nct; but he is 
dispensable. Their confidence in him is born 2f controversy, thrives on it, and 
is in ths end weakened or destroyed by it. The deraocratis leader is not, indeed 
can scarcely be, what is called a “father-imass” to his p2ople. For there is no 
guilt felt at getting rid of him. The system sarvives andis scarcely altered by 
his going. The deepest loyalty is not to him Kit tothe system making him and. 
all his kind servants of the people. 
_ This is, admittedly, an idealized picture. Thera are prébably, in every de- 

mocracy, many people who feel for some leader or cther tke kind of feelings that 
good Nazis or Fascists felt for Hitler or Mus. olini. and in every “totalitarian” 
state some people whose political attitudes ar> moze appropriate to democracy. 


et 
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Some Germans are better democrats than many Americans, Frenchmen, or 
Englishmen. Nevertheless, a strong preservative of democracy is the kind of 
confidence that democrats have in their leaders. They prefer the system to the 
leaders produced by it, and yet, unless they trust those leaders, the system can 
hardly work. 

It is not easy to describe the kind of confidence that a people must have in 
their leaders if democracy is to work smoothly among them. It is not, however, 
difficult to tell whether it is there. How the Americans felt towards Roosevelt 
and now feel towards Eisenhower, how the British felt towards Churchill and 
how (though with appropriate differences and lesser intensity) they now feel 
towards Eden, is far indeed from how most Germans felt towards Hitler or most 
Italians towards Mussolini. Though the difference is difficult to describe, it is 
obvious, as obvious as the difference in taste between wine and beer. 


IV 


Pennock has put “willingness to compromise” and “tolerance” high among 
the cultural conditions of successful democracy. Though I egree with him about 
“willingness to compromise,” I shall not discuss it separately, for I think I have 
already, in my second section, said what I want to say about it. Democratic 
respect for law, for the judicial and political processes that make freedom and 
democracy possible, contains within it the willingness to compromise. These 
processes have for their object the peaceful settlement cf every dispute, no 
matter what it is. To be a democrat is to believe that men should always, what- 
ever the differences between them, be willing to make a settlement on two con- 
ditions: that all parties to a dispute have a right to put forward their demands 
and to have proper account taken of them in the settlement, and that they all 
(while this first condition holds) admit their duty to accept the settlement at 
least until it can be legally revised. The democrat, like everyone else, wants to 
get his way, but he admits that other men have an equal right to get theirs. He 
is willing to compromise about anything provided he is treated as an equal 
negotiator; but he will not compromise about the system that makes com- 
promise possible. 

I am not sure that tolerance is a prerequisite of democracy. Of course, if 
tolerance is merely a synonym for willingness to comprornise, for respect for 
certain fundamental rights, it is a prerequisite; but that, I think, is not its 
usual, or at least not its whole, meaning. Tolerance is also, and perhaps above 
all, charity; it is slowness to condemn, it is a lively sense that others are as likely 
to be right and honest and sincere as we are. It seems to me that, whereas will- 
ingness to compromise is perhaps stronger among the English-speaking peoples, 
who. have practiced democracy with conspicuous success, than among most 
other peoples of European stock, tolerance in this deeper sənse quite certainly 
is not. Over a hundted years ago, Tocqueville was struck by the democratic 
intolerance of America, by the dislike felt by the ordinary American for anyone 
with a way of life markedly different from his own, a dislike apparently quite 
compatible with a passion for freedom and the rights of man. John Stuart Mill 
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passed a similar judgment on the middle-cla= Enzland cf his day. In politics 
the French and the Italians have not been as respectful of fundamental rights, 
or as willing to compromise, or as loyal to a postica_system making compromise 
easy, as the Americans and the English; but outside poHtizs they have often 
proved more charitable, more slow to condera, less resertful of what does not 

fall within the necessarily rather narrow limi af fheir experience. 

The Americans and the English are perhar3 mare tolerant today than they 
were scme hundred years ago; and it may evea ke shat ths increased tolerance 
has come with democracy. Yet I do not belie~> thet the eptness for democracy _ 
of ches2 peoples owes much to their tolerance in this deeper sense. There is 
often about them a narrowness of judgment a ssownese of sympathy, which 
makes it ucusually difficult for them to urderstand tkeir neighbors and to 
accept them for what they are. 

In tke past, the Americans and the English havebeen, $ not purer than ather 
peoples, certainly more puritanical. And purfanisn is nct conspicuously toler- 
ant. Tae Puritan is a man of independent mmprr; his self-respect is greater 
than his respect for others. He feels himsel- primarily ~esponsible to himself 
alone among men for how he lives. No doub-. when he prays, he takes care to 
address God with proper humility; but in 3 dealings with other men, he is 
apt to make toc free a use of God’s authority as E he were somehow on better 
terms with his Maker than other men are The Puritan is not remarkably 
chariteble, but his self-reliance and his commor sense tend to make him a 
regpecter ol rules and of rights. He sees thas he -annot. in practice, have the 
independence hə requires for himself unless ze al ows it to others; and he has 
enough justice so admit that others should =.sao kave what he claims for him- 
self. By temperament he is not mild and tole -ant; he is too sure he is right, and 
sometimes even too pleased with himself, acfuall= to think it good that there 
should be peopls in the world who think and =eha-e quite differently from him- 
self. He will not, however, have other people puz tpon him, and he knows from 
experience that he can get his way only if he olde fast tc laws and conventions 
which enable thém to get theirs. He loves freeicm and justice more than he 
loves àis neighbors. Independence and respect Dr law are his characteristic 
virtues, egotism and arrogance his characterEtic Uces. He becomes apt for self- 
government, for democracy; he becomes a rsspecer of rights and a champion 
of compromise, not because he is deeply tolerant, out in spite of his lack. of true 
charity. His aptness for democracy comes amove all from his self-reliance, his 
self-control, and his practical common sense- 

I do not wish to make too much of this argr mens. Not only peoples influenced 
by puritanism are apt for democracy. I hav= socken of the Puritans only be- 
cause I have wanted to show that the deeper toerance. which is a charitable 
mildness in our dealings with others, a respec for vhat they essentially are even 
more than for their rights, is perhaps not a condi-ion of democracy. I do, how- 
ever, think it likely of democracy that the kmger it lasts, the more it disposes 
men to this tolerance. The enormous, intrica-2, sviftly-changing, modern state, 
subjecting its citizens to all kinds of straine and frustraticns, probably makes 
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them, in spite of their rationalism and their science, as much as ever susceptible 
to hysterical, absurd, and cruel passions. In modern society, there are many 
causes of fanaticism and intolerance, causes different from what they were in 
older societies but perhaps not less powerful. This, however, is quite compatible 
‘with democracy’s being, on the whole, a force making for charity and a deeper 
tolerance. 

Men who believe in themselves and put a high value on independence begin 
by putting up with what they call the errors and the wickedness of others be- 
cause they see that they cannot pursue undisturbed their own virtuous courses, 
cannot be free, unless they respect rights, laws, and conventions making those 
errors and that wickedness possible. But the longer they put up with these er- 
rors, the more familiar they become with them, the less obviously erroneous 
they appear. It begins to seem possible to them that others beside themselves 
should be honest and pure, and perhaps also right, even in matters they feel 
strongly about. Men become nicer, more discriminating in their moral judg- 
ments. Sometimes, indeed, they even learn to distinguish between their local 
prejudices and evils more widely recognized as such because they diminish the 
freedom, the self-respect, the loyalties and affections that sweeten and enlarge 
men’s lives. 

Tolerance is an effect of democracy, and of other things besides democracy; 
but it is not, I think, a prerequisite of democracy, in the sense that individual- 
ism and respect for law undoubtedly are. It helps to make democracy work 
more smoothly, but democracy can emerge even in its absence. In the modern 
industrial state, owing to its very size and complexity and instability, there are 
powerful forces that disturb and demoralize men and incline them to intoler- 
ance. And intolerance can be fatal to democracy, even though tolerance is not 
a condition of its success. Love of independence, desire for freedom, respect 
for law can make the temperamentally uncharitable apt for democracy. When, 
however, this love and this respect are weakened—and there are many things 
in the modern world tending to weaken them—intolerance is almost entirely 
destructive. Charity is the flower rather than the root of democracy. 

JOHN PLAMENATZ2. 


C 


Many difficulties beset the path of one who would discuss the conditions or 
prerequisites of success for democratic institutions, even if the problem is nar- 
rowed by confining discussion to large, industrialized states. For example, we 
are dealing not only with matters of degree but also with interdependent varia- 
bles. How much of a given favorable attitude is required may depend upon how 
much of another attitude prevails. If certain groups have a strong sense of 
noblesse oblige, less will be required of the obligation to participate in public 
affairs on the part of the rest of the society than would otherwise be the case. 
The greater the disagreement on the content of justice, the more will the satis- 
factory functioning of democratic institutions depend upon the willingness to 
compromise. Similarly, there is interplay between attitudinal and institutional 
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‘factors. A akr and deeply-rooted resp=ct for ere of speech or the 


rule of law may be to some extent a substitute “or st ch an institution as judicial 
review, although without considerable mearare Df these attitudes judicial - 
reviaw will not of itself avail. It follows that we -nust beware of thinking of 
cultural prerequisites in terms of a checklist of unrelated conditions, each of 
which, in stated amounts, constitutes a neces=ry Conditicn or democracy. No 
such mechanical approach would be realistic. 

The example of judicial review may be used to Ilustrate another difficulty. 
We easily become embroiled with the questicn of what is cause and what is 
effect. Is judicial review made possible by am attitude favorable to the rule of 
law anc individual rights, or is such an attitucs fos-ered and supported by judi- . 
cial review? Of course, the answer is that if works poth ways. The relationship 
is reciprocal. Rezognition of this fact contribates to understanding, but it also 
indicates a certain artificiality that may easiky cresp into a discussion of “pre- 
requisites.” This problem arises not only ou~ of the conneetion between atti- 
tudes and governmental institutions but also zut œ that between attitudes and _ 
economic and social conditions, or indeed setwzen attitudes and mores. A 
particular pattern of family life and child training oz certain educational 
methods, for example, may foster ‘authorita an sather shan democratic atti- 
tudes. It is a wise man who can resolve the =robl=ms of paternity involved i in 
these relationships. 

T mey as wel. suggest at once that, in corsidemng factors that support the 
attitudes favorable to democracy, I shall mace more emphasis cn economic 
and social conditions than does Griffith, anc correspondingly less on religious 


beliefs. To be epecific, if we give thought & the major examples of modern _ 


totalitarianism, the role played by economic £nd <ocial conditions in preparing 
the wey for these regimes is more striking, a m judgment, than any differ- 
ences in religious belief between the peoples c these cour-tries and those of suc- 
cessful democracies. It may be, as Griffith argues, -hat lack of respect for the in- 
dividual and want of a sense of basic unity —oth contributed to the demise of 
the Weimar Republic, although it is at least wor hy of -emark that these two 
attitudes appear to be somewhat in oppositin toeach other. No study of that 
unfortunate chapter of democratic history, »owe~er, can get very far without 
raising such questions as: What was it that proe.uced in the Germany of the 
twenties an effective minority of “true beliexers’? Whasz enfeebled the will for 
democracy among the majority? This is not the place to embark upon an an- 
alysis of these questions, fo which, anyhow. a great desl-of study has already 
been given. While different students would -ate “he various causal factors dif- 
ferently, there would be general agreemen: thet prolonged depression with 
attendant unemployment and a general sen.3 cf she faifura of the government 
to cope with the situation was fundamental-o tka frustration and despair that 
swept the country. Out of these circumstarcses came both the Nazi “true be- 
lievers” and the disillusioned.democrats who hae. not tie will to resist. 

If we examine the rise of fascism in Italy. weagain “ind that extensive un- 
emplcyment played a large part in the growth of the movement. Even more, we 
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find frustration arising out of disappointed war aims. Other factors have been 
mentioned by students of the subject but few if any have ascribed democracy’s 
failure in Italy to lack of religion. 

Finally, it is perhaps particularly fitting in considering prerequisites to have 
regard to a country in which democracy has never been practiced but in which 
there was an opportunity to give it a try. I refer to Soviet Russia. Why was 
Russia not fertile ground for democracy in 1917? Was it lack of religion? What 
student of the subject would not speak first of illiteracy, of lack of experience 
with free institutions, of the crisis situation produced by war’s disorganization, 
and like factors? 

I do not suggest that religious beliefs may not be favorable to democratic 
attitudes. Nor do I understand Griffith to argue that the mere existence in a 
country of a high proportion of communicants is a sufficient prerequisite for a 
successfully functioning democracy. But the remarks I have been making do 
point to a difference between us at least in emphasis. We are in agreement that 
certain attitudes are essential to democracy and also that it is important to go 
behind these attitudes in search of their source. He finds their common source 
_in the religious beliefs of the Hebrew-Christian tradition. That is to say, he 
finds that specific convictions and attitudes are part of a larzer complex. With 
the latter statement I am in full agreement. I would suggest, however, that 
even a system of religious beliefs forms part of a larger context. Why do some 
societies develop religions that give priority to democratic and humanitarian 
values, while others either develop religions that do not foszer these values or 
else pervert such a religion as Christianity into anti-democratic forms? We 
must seek the conditions that give rise to a healthy society of healthy personali- 
ties, with all the mores, attitudes, and beliefs naturally attendant upon such a 
society, including a peaceful and democratic religion. 

And it will do no harm to bear in mind the warning, just intimated, that even 
the Christian religion is not always productive of attitudes that are either peace- 
ful or democratic. One does not need to appeal to the history of religious wars 
and Christian autocracies to prove this point. One need only mention Fascist 
Italy or contemporary Spain. Granted, religion is perverted when it is anti- 
liberal; that only raises the question: what causes the perversion? 


I 


Let me now turn to a brief discussion of certain attitudes I would stress as 
prerequisites to a successfully functioning democracy. It will be seen that they 
occupy much ground in common with Griffith’s list. Surely, with John Stuart 
Mill, we must accept, as a fundamental prerequisite, a widespread desire to be 
self-governing. Democracy cannot be foisted upon an unwilling people. More- 
over, to this we may add with Mull and with Griffith the willingness to accept 
the responsibilities that democracy entails. With ‘the right must go the duty. 

Whether the people of Portugaltoday are sufficiently interested in democracy 
that they could make a go of it if they were given the opportunity is at least a 
serious question. The casual observer gains the impression that the incidence 
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of political apathy is too high to provide a emgerial environment for demo- 
cratic institutions. That impression may be perfec -ly sound, but ta leave the 
subject at this point would be entirely too sxuperfcial a treatment. Whether 
political interest be considered as a condition perec uisite Lo the establishment 
of demozracy or as one that must. be maintair=d if democzatic institutions are 
to continue to flourish, it cannot be considere as £ homozeneous commodity, 
the nature and source of which are of no signi3canee.! Intanse and widespread 
political interest may be either a healthy or ar. unh2althy sign in a Cemocratic 
society. It may bs indicative of a degree oi te-sior, of cless or group conflict, 
that boces ill for other prerequisites, such as t2e wrlingness to compromise. It 
may reflect sn intense dissatisfaction with prevañing ‘policies that finds no 
counterpart in agreement on alternatives. Suck a condition is a likely prelude— 
almost a ‘“‘prerequisite’’—to that politics of de.dera-ion by virtue of which dic- 
tators so frequently come to power. 

It should also be recognized that political interes. will be in some measure a 
function of the extent of governmental activity. In a society in which govern- 
ment determines a large portion of the framework ef action within which each 
individual finds his liberty, it may be expecte= thet politzcal interest will run 
higher tian where market or other individual ceterminations play a larger role. 
Among the industrialized nations that are our pres-nt corcern, the differences 
in this respect are not so large. Even so, the stmev-hat lesser amount of petty 
regulations and lower incidence of direct taxticn in the United States may 
mean that a higher degree of political apathy ean b= tolereted here than in the 
other countries in question. 

Political apathy may indeed spring from qui vacious scurces. It may reflect 
a general feeling that all is going well. Even under :uch ciccumstances a lively 
concern for Improvement, via political as well 13 otLer channels, is doubtless a 
desiderazum; but it is difficult to feel that the-absence of such a concern indi- 
cates a threat to the democracy in question. The r=cord'in this country gives 
clear indication of an inverse relationship besween prosperity and political 
interest. 

On ths other hand, apathy may reflect cy-sicism rather shan satisfaction. 
Pennsylvania politics in by-gone days earned izseli she des-gnation of “corrupt 
and contented.” Few would rise to the defense of such a s-tuation. It suggests 
a corrosive contempt that can hardly fail to unsermme the successful function- 
ing of democratic institutions, if it is not corre:ted. Worst of all, perhaps, is a 
condition in which apathy is the product of a s=nse df hopelessness. If because 
of igitorence, poverty, inadequate communica—on end organization, or what- 


1 It wil be noted that I have shifted the discussio.s from “the dasire to be self-govern- 
ing” to “political apathy” and thence to “political in-crest.’ I am 20t unconscious of the 
change. It may well be that if I were to adhere to th orignal consept further discussion 
would be unnecessary and the proposition would hold -rue taat the zreater the desire to be 
eelf-governing the better. The trouble is that precis y ths series of shifts just pointed 
out is oftan made snconsciously, with the result tant a argument that begins with 
perfectly round propositions winds up with statemen= aboat polit cal apathy or political 
interest that are not supportable. 
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ever, large numbers of people feel at once discontented with their government 
and yet incapable of doing anything about it, all but the most vigorous are 
likely to lapse into political quietism. Such a condition need not be a contra-indi- 
cation for democracy if a non-democratic government is in power. The over- 
throw of that government may well bring about a sharp change in attitudes. 
With the sudden opening of new vistas of the possible, people’s political inter- 
ests may quickly spring to life. But if the government is already democratic 
in form, the stage is set for a charismatic leader to rise to power. Whether such 
& leader will operate within the forms and spirit of democracy will depend partly 
upon the extent to which democratic institutions have degenerated and partly 
upon pure chance. 

But democracy is much more than a technique of government. It is a tech- 
nique that reflects certain values—notably those of individual liberty and 
equality. Unless the bulk of the society is committed to a high valuation for 
these ideals it can hardly bé expected that institutions predicated upon them 
will work successfully or long endure. We need not haggle over the meaning of 
“equality.” It is.-well understood that not equality of condition but the nega- 
tion of special privilege and the recognition of what is generally called “the 
dignity of the individual” is what is meant by this term. The connotation of the 
last phrase is important, however; and it goes beyond what is literally implied 
by either “liberty” or “equality.” The proposition that each vote should count 
for one and none for more than one is doubtless sufficiently implied by the 
word “equality.” Likewise, “liberty” in this context clearly stands for limita- 
tions on the rights of majorities. It includes the proposition that rights, in the 
form of areas for individual choice, should not only be equal but should also be 
extensive. The kind of concern for the individual that carries with it unwilling- 
ness to tolerate the sacrifice of what is vital to any one person as a means to 
the realization of less essential benefits for even a large number of others seems 
also to be characteristic of the value system we are discussing. Perhaps the gen- 
eral disapproval of euthanasia, rightly or wrongly, is a typical reflection of this 
attitude. 

At this point discussion of prerequisites runs a danger of crossing the line 
into the area of definition. It might be argued that the concept of democratic 
individualism, on which all three participants in this symposium are agreed, is 
not so much a prerequisite of democracy as a part of democracy as we define 
that term. Without denying that there would be some point in that remark, 
I should argue that majoritarian democracy carries within it the seeds of its 
own destruction; and, moreover, that even a system of legally protected indi- 
vidual rights is nowhere so well defended against the erostve effects of the regu- 
lations required by an industrial society as where it is grounded upon lively 
sympathy and sensitive conscience,? expressed in the value system we have been 
discussing. 

3 Whether the conscience need find its source in religion I do not know. It would 
certainly be a mistake to assume that men of good conscience are always religious. As to 


the specific question of the relationship between Christian beliefs about the individual 
and democratic individualism, I refer the reader to Plamenatz’s remarks on this matter. 
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Mention may next be made of a concern for “ke neral welfare and for indi- 
vidual justice. While not identical, they are clzæly- related both to each other 
and to the ideal of equality. Probably no socie77 could hold together without a- 
measure of these attributes; it is also probabk& fai- to say that democracy is 
especially dependent upon them for its successiu] oDeration. 

One of the most important and distinctive eamexts of the democratic ethic, 
one certainly deserving of listing as a prerequs_te, i3 an attitude of tolerance 
for difference, of willingness to compromise. Caztamly no society can hope to 
govern itself democraticly: unless this spirit pre~ails. Nothing is.a clearer contra- 
indication for effective democratic institutions zkan te spirit of intransigeance. 
The experience of French republics appears tor >3 a case in point. ' 

Closely related to the willingness to compromise 3s respect for rues and set 
procedures. Not only the basic rule of decisior Ky majorities but also innumer- 
able rules and understandings as to procedure are “undamental to successful 
operation of the democratic process. The Ameri@. congressional system is 
completely dependent, for instance, on such undesstandings as that the ma- 
jority party will allow adequate minority reareseatation on committees and 
that the minority representatives will be all-wed opportunities fcr effective 
participation. Only when participants in a deruocracic organization of any kind 
feel assured that the rules will be adhered to sre they like_y to accept willingly 
decisiors that affect their interests adversely. D2m acracy is like a game: unless 
the participants adhere to = rules it aa of ize purpose and will soon break 
doewn completely. 

It is frequently suggested that “agreement cm fie menten: is & prerequisite 
to democracy. This contention provides a go»d illactration of one of the diffi- 
culties inherant in any discussion of this subject. “Awreement on fundamentals” 
is very much a matter of degree; moreover, the amount required varies in- 
versely in proportion to the strength of certain otaar “prerequisites” present. 
Of course democracy, like other forms of governn=at bus. to a greater extent, 
must rest upon a measure of consensus, upor a cersain-community of values. 
But can we say with any precision what muss be tae nasure or extent of this 
consensus, what matters are so fundamental -tat shey must be the subject of - 
‘general agreement? I doubt’it. Harold Lask: used to argue that the general 
principles underlying the economic system musi >e agreed upon. He pushed 
his reasoning far enough to lead him to the 22neusion that it wes very un- 
likely that the British parliamentary system coud survive an alternation of 
Labor and Conservative governments. Other have cont2nded that no agree- 
ment a3 to the substance of policy, in the ee nomic ream or any other, was 
necessary as long as there was agreement cn the procedures to be used in 
determining policy. Yet surely no commitm-nt to constitutionalism is likely 
to withstand a persistent deep and wide clea-age on policy: Nor are people so 
dividec likely to be willing to compromise. In ether vords, in speaking of 
“agreement on fundamentals,” “willingness «0 compromcse.” and “respect for 
rules and set procedures” (the essence of c»nstifastiona.ism), we are dealing 
with three very closely interrelated factors. —> a. certain extent, a deficiency 
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in any one can be offset by an adequate supply of the others. It seems likely 
that, taking into account all values that have any great political significance, 
the people of Britain have a greater agreement as to values than do Amer- 
icans; and it is at least plausible that this disparity is not unrelated to the 
differences between our constitutional systems, to our greater reliance upon the 
mechanisms of constitutionalism. I am certainly not suggesting that Americans 
have a greater respect for rules and procedures than do Englishmen, but I do 
imply that our lower common denominator of agreed values (other than pro- 
cedural) has forced us to erect more procedural restraints and so to rely more 
on this focus of agreement. 


I] 


It will be apparent that, while Griffith’s list of prerequisites and those that 
~ I have just discussed do not coincide, they have much in common. Nor should I 
be inclined to question the importance for democracy of any of the items in his 
list, although I should think that one or two of them are about as important 
for other forms of government as for democracy. It is with respect to the central 
role of religion in creating and maintaining these attitudes that we differ. 

No one, I believe, would quarrel with the essentiality to democracy of the 
notion of the individual as an end in himself, nor dispute the contention that 
the concept of the “‘infinite value” of the individual is central to the Christian 
religion. Whether that concept necessarily carries with it all of the particular 
connotations that are seized upon by the democrat is probab_y more debatable, 
as is pointed out by Plamenatz. 

Take, for instance, “love of liberty.” Griffith does no more than hint that 
perhaps nothing less than a theological base is adequate for its foundation. 
In view of the fact that probably no people has possessed a more passionate 
love of liberty than the not-very-religious Athenians and the notorious fact 
that liberty has been more often suppressed than defended in the name of 
religion, it is easy to see why this connection is advanced so tentatively. I am 
in thorough agreement as to the importance for democracy of the attitude in 
question; but the proposition that it finds its surest founcation in religion calls 
for supporting evidence that I do not find at hand. 

It is not only that a Voltaire or a John Stuart Mill—nzither marked by 
religious commitment—-may head the list of proponents of that fundamental 
liberty, freedom of speech, while a Luther or a de Maistre throws the weight of 
religion on the side of repressive authority—although these facts themselves 
must give pause to any who would assume any necessary ccnnection between 
religion and liberty. Beyond this, one must raise the general question of the re- 
lationship between democracy and “absolutes.” As Griffith remarks, religion 
is by nature an absolute. Unless one has some foundation for belief in prop- 
ositions basic to democracy, such as that “the value of the individual is 
infinite” or that certain defined and equal areas of autonomy should be pro- 
vided for each individual, then those propositions are built upon sand: this is 
the position of the democratic absolutist. If one has no metaphysical foundation 
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for demo2ratic values he is easy prey to the prqponent of ozher and conflicting 
values. Mozeover, if he is in a position of authomty, Ee is subject to no ideologi- 
eal check taat will put a brake on his temptat-on t= use undemocratic means 
for the atteinment of the ends he desires to praxcte. 

The relaxivist se2s the matter quite different H= points out that his belief 
that no set of values can be verified is very wiffer=nt from a belief that all 
values are 2qual. He vigorously asserts that a elati~ist may be as firmly com- 
mitted to his values as is the absolutist; and tcet bis valuas are just as likely 
to be denocrstic. He can cite much history in 43 support. He may even attack 
the abso_uzist, arguing that he who believes tere are ascertainable absolute 
truths is likely to be convinced that he knows ~hat-they are. And if he knows 
what they are, then he is under obligation to see that society is governed in 
accordance with these truths, whether or not she majority of people see the 
light. Those who think themselves wise will always b2 tempted to deny freedom 
to the fool. sh. Will they be less likely to do so #f th«y are sonvinced that they 
are holy as well as right? History hardly suppcrts stch an assumption. 

Converszly, history provides many examp-es oz tolerent and democratic 
Christian kaders like Roger Williams and of ars:-Caristiar. tyrants like Hitler. 
My own convicticn is that it is impossible to =staWish amy necessary or even 
probable correlations in this area. Under sever= atress the democratie commit- 
ment of zither the relativist or the absolutist m=r break down; and if it does he 
can find a rationalization in his philosophy to sazpctt his mew position. On the 
other hand, I firmly believe that under favoral¢é ccaditiors both the relativist 
and the absolutist, the skeptic and the believer, wrl place the dignity of man 
among their primary values. 

In suggesting that the political implications œ religious belief are ambivalent, 
I find support in Griffith’s own argument. In 4s diecussior of “active and con- 
structive participation in community life,” for2xample, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that he himself notes the dilemma thaz arises out of conflict between 
those who think God’s will calls for social actian ard those who believe it calls 
for individual libarty. The clash between colecti-~ist and individualist may 
ever by exacerbated when each relates his claim to divine command. Griffith’s 
solution is to fall back upon faith in the derm9:2racic process. But surely this 
brings us Sack to the specifically democratic a~ntuces of willingness to compro- 
mise and >espect Zor rules, to the relaxed attit_de cf the well-adjusted person- 
ality, and to the social conditions—adequate zon- munity life and favorable 
ecoromic zonditicns, to mention two—which Brodie that type of personality. 
We have were, I suppose, one more instance c the functasonal interaction and 
reciprocit’” among the various factors under d_3eus ion. 

Griffith. rightly stresses the dangers of dEterevenest and what hie calls 
“group utilitarianism.” The sense of the impc-tane of sozial responsibility he 
desideretes would be hard to exaggerate. No soxety_ and especially no industrial 
society, can be governed democratically withaut it- Again the question arises: 
how do we achieve it? In this connection I weld dd twb observations to his 
remarks, one negative and one positive. 
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On the negative side, 1 would suggest that here, too, religion is a two-edged 
sword. Certainly it is a potent force in reinforcing a sense of social responaibility. 
But it does not necessarily operate in democratic directions. St. Paul’s poetic 
and moving passage about the body and the members, which Griffith quotes, 
does indeed express a deep Christian insight and one tkat is essential for any 
effectively functioning society. The point is precisely that it is essential for any 
effective society and that with but a slight shift of emphasis it can be made 
to sound like the credo of fascism. The specifically democratic attitudes are 
often so specific that they must find a less generalized foundation than that of 
religion. . 

On the positive side, there is much evidence to suggest that in modern 
society the very dynamics of democracy itself tends to generate the conditions 
for its survival. Without in any way belittling the dangers of dispersiveness, 
it is encouraging to note that Big Business is today increasingly public rela- 
tions conscious. It knows full well that a “public be damned” attitude will not 
be tolerated. At no time has this been more clearly illustrated than when auto- 
mobile manufacturers after the war kept their prices far below what the traffic 
would have borne. The steel industry and many areas of administered prices 
behaved in like manner. Even those newest giants in the industrial world, the 
trade unions, are aware of the fact that they must justify their actions before 
the public. What reader of this symposium is not constant_y deluged with litera- 
ture from both sides of the labor-management fence seeking to explain and de- 
fend their positions in each major conflict situation as it arises? I hope I shall 
not be accused of undue skepticism if I suggest that religious concern is not 
the major motivating factor in the sense of responsibility that this activity be- 
tokens. 

The last several paragraphs have expressed a view that differs from what 
Griffith has to say about the support given to democratic prerequisites by rèli- 
gion. I have suggested that while religion should work this way, it in fact often 
works in the opposite direction. I have also hinted that there are other direc- 
tions in which we may look for factors favorable to democratic attitudes. What 
has just been said in the preceding paragraph is pertinent here. I should like to 
move on from that to a consideration of conditions that underlie and tend to 
the development of that “concern for the general welfare’ which I listed as a 
democratic prerequisite. (While Griffith does not use this phrase, what he says 
about “active and constructive participation in community life,” about the 
“obligation of economic groups to serve society,” and about “attitudes assuring 
that passions will be channeled into constructive ends’’-—also described as 
“conditioned humanitarianism’—might be brought under this general head- 
ing.) 

It is interesting and perhaps instructive to note how we begin to inculcate 
a concern for the welfare of others in small children. Long before they are able 
to grasp the concept of God we make substantial progress in drawing out 
their altruistic side. We build on sympathy. We appeal to a sense of fairness. 
One need not spell out the well-known stages and devices by which Johnnie 
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comes to care for baby sister’s welfare. In short, a1derfavorable circumstances, 
where a loving and cooperative family unit is næ distorted by the harshness of 
the struggle with rature or against human marzudess such a concern seems to 
develop quite naturally. 

The qualifications just noted, however, are Impcriant. E E is 
indeed the primal instinct. When all of people’ ewcgies are absorbed in the 
struggle to keep alive, the personality is stuntec. Sympathy is restricted. Altru- 
ism has no opportunity to grow. Man’s concer: for himself blocks out all else 
and his development is checked short of that s«xal being which it is his nature 
to become. It has sometimes been argued that Jdemoeracy is the tender flower 
of a prcsperous economy;-that only where the v-.cissitiades of the struggle 
against nature have already been met to the exent “Lat thare is an economy of 
abundance can democratic institutions flouris. St2n a position is zlearly an 
exaggeration. Not only is it over-drawn but- tke suzgest:on that democratic 
institutions cannot cope with adversity is il-fcandel However, I believe it to 
be true that the democratic attitudes mature cnly where men have attained 
some margin above the bare subsistence level. _Arisotle was wrong in arguing 
that only a man of leisure could be a good citiz-a; but he would have been right 
if he had said that some leisure and some op-ertunities Zor inviting the soul 
were essential to the development of the politiel (erd democratic) virtues. 

I have allowed myself to be diverted from she main lme of my argument. 
While I would stress the importance of an ‘“‘eccromic margin” for the develop- 
ment of attitudes favorable to democracy—and espscially I would urge the-dis- 
qualifying effects of extreme poverty—it wow d be far frem'my pomt to urge 
any one-to-one ccrrelation between prosperity aad democracy. It is even possi- 
ble that*too much prosperity may be unfavoraale tacemocratic attitudes. What 
I am contending :s that “conditioned humanit=riariem” g-ows naturally out of 
a sisuation where individuals have time and »2poxtnnity for forming free and 
relatively permanent associations in many types cf groups, ranging from the 
family up. Some will be professional and voca-.ona., others will be of the “serv- 
ice” variety. Some will have neighborhood or other geographical bases, while 
many will unite individuals from different creas. Certainly one of the’ most 
importent forms of voluntary association wil: Le tas chuzck; and tae political 
scientist will recognize that it contributes tc the develonrcent of democratic 
value systems as much by provision of oppoct.inizias for’ satisfying and dedi- 
cated group activities as by its teachings. ` 

Cities have historically been the birthplaces cf democrazy—a fact frequently 
overlocked in romanticized discussions of rum lixing—cut it is true that the 
modern metropclis often tends to destroy the s=ciological foundations of a 
healthy community. We have here one of th- poicts at which it is possible to 
attack the problem under discussion. Decen alization cf industry and many 
other sspects of city and community plannixz sre subje2t to our control. We 
have within our grasp the means for altering the 2>nditions that produce. the 
uprooted, “lost” individual, a problem brovzht toccibly to our attention by : 
John Dewey long‘ before it became a focus ot atteazion cf sociology and social 
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psychology. What Dewey failed to stress is now fortunately generally acknowl- 
edged in this country: namely, that the individual cannot safely find himself in 
commitment to any single organization, loyalty, or enthusiasm. His quest for 
community and his sense of belonging must be satisfied pluralistically in order 
both to do justice to the varieties of personality and to prevent the formation 
of totalitarian sentiments and organization. The human psyche must not be 
starved; but if all souls are fed at the same table the din will be deafening. To 
shift to the currently popular figure, the problem of satisfying the sense of 
belonging in a constructive fashion may be likened to the building of an atomic 
pile. Fission taking place in relative isolation is sterile, but concentration of 
radiation beyond a certain critical point produces an explosion. 


HI 


In conclusion, let me say that I have conceived it to be my role in this sym- 
posium to develop a somewhat different point of view from that set forth in 
Griffith’s opening statement. In doing so I may have given the impression of a 
wider divergence of opinion than actually exists. As he remarks, in large meas- 
ure the varying points of view of the contributors to this symposium are com- 
plementary. Most of our differences are matters of emphasis. Plamenatz, for 
instance, questions my inclusion of “tolerance” among democratic prerequi- 
sites; but intolerance, he admits, “can be fatal to democracy.” I would not 
contend for more. But I am glad I gave him the opening to make his very 
wise remarks on this subject. I might take slight issue with some of what he 
says about public confidence. I think he overdoes ths generality of public 
confidence that has been commanded by such democratic leaders as Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Attlee, or Truman. Like Griffith, I would place more emphasis 
on. confidence in the system than on confidence in particular leaders. But I 
suspect there is no important difference of opinion batween us’here. With 
Griffith, too, my differences are largely matters of emphasis. Where he stresses 
religious faith as a means of reinforcing democratic attitudes, I would inclme 
to give priority to familial, social, and economic mores, institutions, and condi- 
tions that favor the healthy development of “the essence of man.” 

J. ROLAND Pennock, 
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Since 1948, thera has been a marked reviva of interest in the presidential 
primary.' In all probability this has come about Jecavs2 of the cleavage between 
the bulk of the regular Republican leadership: mo. t of whom favored Taft, 
and the rank and file of the Republican party, who together with many inde- 
pendent voters, favored Eisenhower. Concurrently, in the Democratic party 
there was in 1952 = ‘free convention” for the Est tlre since 1932. As a result, 
there was revived interest in the presidential =am-ury, and in the system of 
selecting delegates to the national nominating corventions, during the pre- 
convention campazgns of 1952. Since the untmely heart attack suffered by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1955, interest x the nominating process 
for the presidential candidates of the major parties .s aggin at a high point. 
This artizle, after -eviewing briefly recent devadopnents w_th respect to presi- 
dential primaries, <liscusses in some detail the lex3lamon enscted in 1955 by the 
state of Florida. 


I 


During the period of the 1952 contest, inter=est im the presidential primary 
Was expressed in four ways. In the first place. Eisenhowe-’s decisive show of 
strength in primary contests in New Hampshi-e. Minnesoza, and New Jersey 
drew public attention to the contrast between zhe preference primary and the 
methods of delegaze selection in other states. Texasis a prime example of the 
manipuletions that characterized the worst us- of taz convention system. 

- In the second place, propcsals for a nationwide sy:tem of presidential prefer- 
ential primaries were introcuced in Congress. Thee proposals received more 
attention in 1952 than had been given the issue foz a number of years.? Two 


1'The zerm presicential primary is used in this aciicle łe describe what are actually 
three different systems. First, there is the preferentisl orimery, in which presidential as- 
pirants ara listed and the voters in the primary choos- Letve2n then. Second, there is the 
primary for elezting delegates to the national convenicn. +. third eystem, favored by the 
authars, provides far a combination system in whia the voters selact among delegate 
slates pledged to particular candidates. This inclusive defirition folows Charles Merriam 
and Louise Overacker, Promar, Elections (Chicago, 928), ¢. 141. See also Louise Over- 
acker, The Presidentsal Primary (New York, 1926). 

2 For earlier proposals see S. 1726, 72nd Cong., Ist sese, Dec. 4, 1931, Congressional 
Record, Vol. 75, p. 443; and Gecrge W. Norris, Fighti- Literal (Ncw York, 1945), p. 336. 
The first ma‘or referance in Congress to such legislator wes in the 61st Congress. Speech 
of Sen. Jonathan Bourne (R) of Oregon, 61st Cong., E41 ses. Feb. 27, 1911, Congressional 
Record, Vol. 46, p. 3550. Refereace was to the Oregor state mw. 
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different systems were suggested. One, advocated by Senator George Smath- 
ers,® called for a constitutional amendment to abolish the national party nomi- 
nating conventions and replace them with two primaries in each major political 
party. The first primary was to be held on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in June of each presidential election year; the second primary was to be 
held on the first Monday in August of that same year. The computation of votes 
in each party was to be based on the proportion of the votes received by each 
candidate in every atate. The second primary was to be held only if no candidate 
received an absolute majority in the first primary, and was to be limited to the 
two candidates receiving the highest vote. As an alternative to this procedure, 
Senator Smathers proposed another constitutional amendment‘ which was less 
detailed and simply specified that Congress should enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to provide for the presidential nominations “in a simultaneous, nation- 
wide individual party primary.” N 

A less elaborate procedure which retained the national convention was pro- 
posed in a bill sponsored by Senator Paul Douglas of Ilinois and Representa- 
tive Charles Bennett of Florida.’ This measure provided for compensating each 
state which conducted a presidential preferential primary with an amount of 
money equal to the cost of the primary. An appropriation of $10,000,000 was 
authorized for this purpose. Only parties which polled 10,000,000 or more popu- 
lar votes in the election of 1948 were to participate in these primaries. Obvi- 
ously, this would restrict the primaries to the Republican and Democratic 
parties. This bill and the Smathers proposals have been analyzed in Paul T. 
David, et al., Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952; the National Story,® and 
will not be further considered here. 

The Douglas-Bennett bill did not eliminate the national nominating con- 
vention. Moreover, it left the choice of delegates to be determined by individual 
states or the rules of the parties themselves. In 1953 the Douglas-Bennett bill 
was revised and introduced in the 83rd Congress.” After further study, still 
another version of the bill has been introduced in the current Congress.’ This 
proposes a bipartisan commission of five appointed by the President. This com- 
mission is to receive from participating states a statement of the provision 
under which the states will hold primaries. It will certify dates for participation 
in the primaries if they conform to the general provision of the national legisla- 
tion outlined below. 


3 S.J.R. 125, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess., Jan. 20, 1952. 

46§.J.R. 145, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess., March 25, 1952. 

’ H.R. 8374, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess., June 26, 1952; S. 2570, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess.; Cf. 
Hearing before the Subcommittee on Rules of the Committee on Rules and Administration, U.S. 
Senute, 88nd Cong., 2nd Sess., on S. 2570 (March 28, 1952, G.P.O., 1952). 

€ (Baltimore, 1954), pp. 194-224. 

7 H.R. 96, 83rd Corg. lst sess., Jan. 8, 1953, Congressional Record, Vol. 99, pp. 55-56; 
also 8. 1049, 88rd Cong., 1st sess., Feb. 20, 1953, Congressional Record, Vol. 99, p. 1294. 

8 H.R. 2532, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Jan. 20, 1955, Congresstonal Record, Vol. 101, p. 417. 
8. 652, 84th Cong., ist sess., Jan. 20, 1955, Congressional Recorc, Vol. 101, p. 441, and 
“analysis,” tbid., pp. 446-46. 
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- Candidates shali be eligible to participate if tay ace certified to the commis- 
sion by petitions containing at least 1,000 signafires rom eech state participat- 
ing, if no more than four states participate. If m=re tEan four states participate, 
petitions containing at least 1,000 signatures fe> each cancidate must: be sub- 
’ mitted from at least 75 per: cent of the particpating states. Petitions are re- 
ceived until Marca 1 and a candidate who does not withdraw by March 20 is 
then certified to the states. A candidate may be *siedin only one party primary; 
and voter participation is restricted ta the party in-waich the voter is registered 
(the closed primary). The primary.must be hel berween april 1 and July 31. 
State law must pledge the delegates selected te the party rational convention 
to vote for the winning candidate of that parzy or the ficst ballot. The pro- 
posed statute does not fix the method for select-az d-legates. However, it: binds 
the delegates to the candidate to whom they ar pledged sc long as he does not 
withdraw and so long as he received at least 1Œ ær sent of the vote:on the first 
ballot, 20 per cent on the third ballot, and 3% per cent cr more or. the fifth 
ballot. Hach state holding such a primary ahe. recive from federal funds 20 
cents for each vote cast in the primary. »': 

The Douglas-Bennett Bill has thus been E but tke aim ai a miol 
system of presidential preferential primaries rensins the same. The primary-is 
designed to supplement but not to supplant ts nacional convention. The bill 
also seeks, by providing for the closed primary tc meet the criticism that it 
would weaken party discipline. The bill has ben. further refined in attempting 
to.avoid a convention deadlock by liberalizing ihe provisicns for pledging dele- 
gates. As the convention advances, a larger -ropcrtion of the vota must be 
polled. or the delegates are released from their pledges.® This attitude of recon- 
ciling the primary with party machinery is t=picad of most present-day pro- 
ponents of the presidential preferential primar. Suzh an attitude is in contrast 
with earlier proposals of the ee RSE Era. whith shoved little or no suoi 
concern.!? 

A third manifestation of interest in the tena primary in 1952 was the 
American Political Science Association project for the study of the nominating 
process in the two major-national parties. Thezmthasiasm of Association mem- 
bers, together with the financial assistance of -te Sern Family Fund, resulted 
in a complete study of the pre-convention pro- 38s ia all states; and af the nom- 
inating conventions themselves. After two yeazs of ntensive work, the separate 
state studies were published in four volumes th- editors of these volumes, 
Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. Coldman, wrote’s summary 
volume, Presidential Nominating Politics in 1653: “he National Story. — 


The fourth AION ee p was the iktoreaze in voter parti sipation in -` 


* Paul H. Douglas, ‘Conventions and the Popukr WEL” 4 ew Republic, Vol. 132, pp. 
11-15, May 28, 1955. 

10 The saxe may be said for most political scientie. Se nee Political Science 
Aesociation Report, “Toward a More Responsible Two Party Syatem,” this Revimw, 
Vol. 44 (Sept., 1950), Supplement; also Malcolm K-38, “New Light on the Nominating 
Process,” in Research Frontiers in Politics and-Goverrmant Washir gton, 1955), pp. 135-67: 
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presidential preferential primaries, the enactment of improved laws, and the 
addition of new states to the list of those having primaries. In 1948 only 
3,622,117 votes were cast in presidential preferential primaries.“ In 1952 the 
number of votes cast in such primaries rose to 10,735,122 (see Table I) in the 
14 states in which there were opposed candidates. In adcition, there were elec- 
tions for delegate slates in the primaries of other states, but these contests were 
not of great significance.” 

Of additional importance are the redrafting and improvement of state primary 
laws and the adoption of the presidential preference primary by certain states 


TABLE Í. PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE PRIMARIES: POPULAR VOTES, 1952* 


State Popular Votes State Popular Votes 
California 2,954,791 New Hampshire 136,159 
Florida 653 ,333* New Jersey 800 , 862 
Illinois 1,872,435 Oregon 392 ,024 
Maryland 154,269 Pennsylvania 1,290,818 
Massachusetts 434 ,922 South Dakota 162 , 150 
Minnesota 418,789 West Virginia 128,026 
Nebraska 318,590 Wisconsin 1,018,149 

Total 10,735,122 


* Data from Congressional Record, 82nd Cong., 1st sess., July 3, 1952, Vol. 98, p. 9082. 
a Democrats only. 


and by Congress for the District of Columbia. Between 1948 and 1952 there 
were important changes in state laws. These included adoption of the new 
Minnesota statute and important revision in the state laws for the presidential 
primaries in Wisconsin, New Hampshire, and Nebraska." In the period 1952- 
54 there have been other changes in state laws and 1955 saw Congress grant a 
type of franchise to the District of Columbia for the first time.“ A general 


See Congresstonal Record, July 3, 1952, Vol. 98, p. 9082 for tabulation; as to the num- 
ber of states holding primaries, a check was made with David, et al., Presidential Nominat- 
ing Politics in 1968, especially The Nattonal Story, pp. 173 ff. For changes, statutes of 
all 48 states were checked through 1964. Except for the Florida developments and those 
in the District of Columbia, 1954 is the end of the period for which legislation in the 
separate states is considered in this article. Legal supplements and other data for the 1955 
legislatures were not available when this article was being written. 

12 Congresstonal Record, Apr. 9, 1952, Vol. 98, p. A 2720; Roma K. MeNickle, ‘‘Presi- 
dential Primaries, 1952” in Editorial Research Reports, Vol. 1, p. 46 (1952). Also Paul T. 
David, et al., op. cit., chapters on Ohio, Alabama, New York. 

13 David, et al., chapters on the states mentioned. Nebraska added in 1951 an amend- 
ment which required the consent of the candidate, which changed a traditional feature of 
her system that was known as the “all star contest.” Vol. 4, p. 286. 

14 A different version of thia bill was adopted in 1954 but vetoed by the President be- 
cause of interference with principles of the Hatch Act in one clause. For the 1955 Act, see 
Congressional Record, 84th Cong., Ist sess., July 12, 1955, pp. 8839—41, for amended version 
and for Senate action. This became Public Law 376, 84th Cong., approved Aug. 12, 1955. 
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primary la» was enacted which provided for exsction of perty officials for the 
District in zhe twa major parties. This providedms well for a presidential prefer- 
ential primary among candidates who-(1) are ce-tifiel by the party committee; 
and (2) consent tc having their names on the —allo-. This law marks the first 
enactment oi presidential primary legislation zy Congress. 

Changes in state laws between 1952 and 195+ show that New Jersey’ enacted 
a few unimportant changes and three states, Izdiara, Montana, and Nevada, 
adopted presidential primary statutes in 1953. The Nevaca statute, however, 
was repealed in 1955. Montana provided in 1£53 fcr election of pledged dele- 
gates in sha primary, but the 1955 Montana legslature modified this to provide 
for selection of calegates by a state convention. 1 presdential preferential 
primary is required, however, with the delegates to remain pledged to the 
candidate winning the primary unless he shal_releese the delegates, or unless 
his vote drops be:ow 20 per cent of the total vzte received in the convention." 

The Inciara act simply provides for listing she candidetes for president on 
the primacy ballet and having the voter mars his choice. Delegates who are 
selected by the state convention are required to tske an oath to vote on the 
first balot for the presidential candidate winni-g tha state-wide party primary. 
District. delegate: are similarly bound to the- winrer of-the district primary. 
The addition of Indiana and Montana as pres=lentzal primary states raises the 
number having rames of delegates or candidates for the presidency on the 
primary ballot from 17 in 1952 to 19 authorized by mìd-1955. In addition, 
Arkansss and Georgia have optional statute seldom or never used. But it 
should be noted chat this total number of stat=s is ower than the peak around 
1916 when half the states had the primary in pperetion. Then a decline set in. 
It is the position of the present writers, following 7. O. Key, Jr., that the mis- 
conceptions about the primary, faulty laws establishing such a primary, and 
faulty ballot procedures did not permit a valid ~est of the presidential pri- 
mary.!’ Consequently, analysis of proper princplesfor such a primary and con- 
structicn of a proper ballot are of importance. 


II 


The recent enactment of a new ballot form fr the Florida presidential prefer- 
ential primary was preceded by careful analx3is o° these factors. At the same 
time conziderable attention was given to th= encouragement of a two-party 
system within the framework of the propose: lav’. Some attention had to be 
given to the background of existing legislafeon. Consecuently, these factors 


18 cr _953 acts see Title 19-31, New Jersey Stat-tes Annotated, 1954 Supp.; Annotated 
Indiana Statutes, 1358 Supp., Title 29-3819, giving*Jh. 133 of 1268 Acts.; Ch. 214, Laws, 
Resolutions ... by the 83rd Legislative Assembly {of Monzana], 1953; Ch. 299, Statutes of 
Nevada peased at the 46th Sesston of the Legislative G-semEy,. 

18 Far shanges in Nevada in 1965 see Ch. 304, S=tutes of Neveda. 1955 and for changes 
in Monzsama, Sec. 29—909 (639), Sec. 23-1006 (673.€ 195c Supp.to Election Laws of Mon- 
tana. 

17 Poleics, Parties and Pressure Groups, 2nd ed. New York, 1947), p. 392. 
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necessitate the tracing of a story which considers the pacherounc, an analysis 
of the principles, and the ultimate ballot and law. ` 

The Florida law on primary elections has been modified i almost every ses- 
sion of the legislature since the primary was first authorized in 1901.18 The origi- 
nal 1901 act was typical of those acts of the Progressive Era which regulated 
the holding of primaries. It empowered a state party executive committee, 
congressional district party committee, or county committee. to hold a primary 
election for the choice of any party nominee. Under this permissive act the first 
state-wide primaries were held in 1902. Then, in 1904, the state committee 
of the Democratic party. called a primary election on May 10 of that year. The 
1904 primary provided for the election of delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention, four from the state-at-large and the remainder from congressional 
districts.1* It should be noted that this election of the Florida delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention is four years earlier than any previously 
noted presidential preferential primaries.*° 

The Florida primary in 1913"! was made mandatory for the Democratic party 
for all candidates for elective offices, and made permissive for all party offices, 
including delegates to the nominating convention. The state executive commit- 
tee was empowered to set up a form of ballot for party offices and determine 
which party officers should be chosen in the primary. Subsequently, m 1915, the 
nomination of delegates to the national convention was made mandatory in 
the primary. This provision, with various changes, has remained a part of the 
law to the present. Until 1955 none of these features were mandatory upon 
the minority party. In addition to the election of delegates in the primary, the 
state party committee was empowered by this early legislation to provide for 
listing the leading candidates for president and vice-president on the primary 
ballot. The earliest date for which there was a separate vote for these candi- 
dates was in the primary of 1912 when Oscar W. Underwood and Woodrow 
Wilson were listed.* Since 1943 the power of the state committee to provide 
for a specific listing of presidential candidates on the primary ballot has been 
required by statute.™ 

Finally, since 1945, candidates for delegates to the national convention may 
list after their names their choice for a presidential nominee. The act also pro- 
vides for those delegates running unpledged to be carried as unpledged on the 
ballot. This resulted in an extremely complicated situation in the 1952 Demo- 


18 Ch. 5014, Acts of Florida, 1901. 

18 Jacksonville, Florida Times Union, May 1, 1904, p. 15, cols. 1-2; May 10, 1904, 
p. 3, cols. 4-5; May 22, 1904, p. 2, cols. 1-5. 

20 See Overacker, The Presidential Primary, which considers early statutes and lists the 
Wisconsin law of 1905 and the Oregon law of 1910, and Merriam and Overacker, Primary 
Elections, p. 141. 

u Ch. 6469, Laws of Florida, 1913. 

% Ch. 6874, Laws of Florida, 1915. 

Jacksonville, Florida Times Unton, May 10, 1912, p. 13, cols. 1-2, p. 17, cols. 1-2, 

* Ch. 22058, Laws of Florida, 1943. 

1Ch. 22720, Laws of Florida, 1945. 
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cratic primary. At the time of the first primazy ths names of Estes Kefauver 
and Richard Russell appeared on the ballot. Ther in the second primary in 
May the names of the delegates appeared. H»avev-r, there were further com- 
plications in 1952 because three competing slezes, 20 plecged for Russell, ap- - 
peared on the balot for the second primary. &t-ce she delegates were listed in ` 
alphabetical ordez, this produced a very long be_lot end one which was definitely 
confusing. It resulted, moreover, in splitting tae Rresell vate so that Kefauver 
received more delegates than would otherwise Lave deen tke case. Among state- 
wide delegates, there were eight to be electec. Sixsy-one per cent of the vote 
wes cast for Russell but only five of the eigh - delegate vacancies went to the 
Russell candidates. 2 All this created an atmogsher> :n whch the Florida legis- 
lature was quite receptive to a clarification of -ze ballot. 

There was another factor which produced a_egisstive etmosphere favorable 
to the adoption. of an improved system. Te p=esent zovernor of - Florida, 
LeRoy Collins, campaigning in 1954 for the tvo-y2ar vasancy created by the 
death of the previous governor, had made ‘aacprevemernt of campaign laws” 
a plank of his platform. He was generally comeerned with clarification of the 
ballot but more concerned with the reductior of tae campaign period and the 
reduction in campaign expenditures. Recomm=ndasions ta accomplish this were 
made in the governor’s message at the opening 2f the legislature on April 5th.?’ 
A final factor which produced a favorable atrospasere for the improvement of 
the presidential preferential primary in Florica wæ the general desire of many 
officials of both parties to improve election lass ard to recognize the two-party 
situation existing in many parts of the state In £52 E.senhower carried the 
state. Then, in the 1954 elections to the Unwed States House of Representa-.- 
tives, a Republican, W. C. Cramer, was elected fror the district which includes 
St. Petersburg and Tampa. In other areas œ Souta Florida some Republican 
county officials were elected. All of this cled or a rejuvenation of both 
Democratic and Republican campaign mach-nery 

Late in 1954, four independent moves were mace toward redrafting the elec- 
tion code. Governor LeRoy Collins appointec £ Ciomens Committee, headed by 
former State Senator Henry Baynard of St. Peterburg, Florida, to work on 
certain phases of the law. The Democratic 8 ale Commistee, headed by James 
Milligan ot Orlando, Florida, proposed leg=laticc to strengthen the loyalty 
oath for both candidates and voters within tze 2laced Fhorida primary system. 
The committee also wished to improve party—inances by asking for a law which 
would transfer the filing fees required of all randdates from the state treasury 
to the party committees. It had a complet pregram supported by a lobby 
representative throughout the legislative sæson W. A.F. Stephenson, Chair- 
man of the Democratic Executive Committ for Pinellas County (St. Peters- 
burg and Clearwater), began an independent mova torecraft the code with spe- 
cial emphasis on adapting to the two-part situation in central and South 
Florida. Finally, members of the minority factcm of the Republican party 


* Manning J. Dauer, et al., “Florida” in Davi, & G. op. ct. Vol. 8, p- 137. 
3? Jacksonvills, Florida Times Union, April 6, -255,9 1. 
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wanted the Republican primary of 1956 to include the choice of delegates to 
the national convention. The Alexander majority faction of the Republicans 
also was willing for the Republican delegates to the 1956 convention to be 
elected. The Republicans held six of the 95 seats in the Florida House of 
Representatives and one of the 38 seats in the Florida Senate. Their strength 
in voting was therefore of no importance, but both the regular Democratic or- 
ganization and the minority Republicans were mutually interested in encourag- 
ing the registration of voters under the respective party labels. Under the 
closed primary system, this would assure elimination of many voters from the 
Democratic primary with an increase in the Republican registration. 

While other phases of the election code recetved the attention of different 
groups, the initial move to modernize the presidential preferential primary sec- 
tion of the election code was made by William Stephenson. In January, 1955, 
he wrote to Paul T. David requesting David’s advice on the redrafting of the 
Florida, primary law. David replied on January 24, 1955 outlining in a four- 
page memorandum “Proposed Specifications for a Presidential Primary System 
in Florida.” David also wrote to the author of this article and by agreement 
with Stephenson, Dauer, and Professor Bruce B. Mason, elso of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the University of Florida, undertook to draft the 
proposed changes in this section in the Florida law.?® Mason and Dauer then 
studied the existing Florida law, the David proposal, the January, 1955 mem- 
orandum by Richard Childs of the National Municipal League,” and the South 
Dakota law, which was deemed to have the best ballot arrangement. Before the 
final version was ready for the legislature, several conferences were held with 
Stephenson and there was also an interchange of correspondence by David with 
Professors Louise Overacker, Arthur N. Holcombe, and Joseph P. Harris. The 
final draft of the law met with the general approval of all those named, except 
that Mr. Richard Childs, while approving the law in part, remained committed 
to certain different proposals. ` . 


II 


In the opinion of the senior author, the object of a presidential preferential 
primary should be to permit the expression of a popular choice in each state. 
However, the preference primary should be incorporated within the framework 
of existing party structure. This calls for the continuation of the national 
nominating convention, and the election of delegate slates favorable to the 
candidate named in the preference primary. Finally, the delegates at the con- 
vention should be loyal to the candidate, but should be free to compromise or 
change as the convention develops. 

It is also desirable that the presidential preferential primary not lead to the 
long ballot. This led Paul T. David to state: 


The basic proposal is for the type of system in which the voter is required to make only 
one choice and one mark in order to vote the presidential primary ballot. The voter would 


28 Florida Statutes Annotated, Sec. 103.101. 
22 “Outline of a Model State Primary Law” (mimeographed). 
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choose among alates of delegates. But the specifications tha. follow could be expected to 
give the vote: in each party a frequent choice between candidates for the presidential 
nominatior. a5 an aspect of his choosing between grous of candidates for delegate. In its 
basic structuze, the proposed system contemplates ard eseimes tkat occasionally there 
may be a desirable candidate for President who is urm-illing to campsign openly for the 
nomination, anc wha may have to be drafted if he is fo be nominated at all.*° 


The sp2c-fic proposals of David to carry out shese principles are as follows: 

1. The presidential primary would be a closed crimary; voters would be al- 
lowed to vcte only the ballot of the political party in-which they are registered. 

2. The ballot would carry organized slates of delezates; a would-be delegate 
would be a_iowed to run for election not as an i-dividual, but only as a part of 
an organized slate that includes a full list of cundicates for delegate-at-large, 
together w-th a full quota of district delegates.-n at least ralf of the congres- 
sional districts of the state. 

3. Del2gates-at-large would be elected on tl 2 bazis of the state-wide vote; 
district delsgates on the basis of the vote in the> respective districts. 

4, In each congressional district, the ballot wcud carry only the portions 
of the sletes to be voted on in that district: the rand dates for delegate-at-large 
and for district delegates for that congressiona district. 

5. Organized slates that prefer a particular individual for the presidential 
norainat:om would be allowed to indicate thei- preerence on the ballot, in a 
position prominently associated with the box o circe in which the voter places 
his mark. The consent of the potential nomine would not be required for the 
inclusior. c such expression of preference on tha ba.lot. 

6. If two cr more slates are filed in support af the same candidate, he would 
be giver sn oppcrtunity to choose the one ta appear on ihe ballot. If he de- 
clined the making of a choice, the first slate file] would be placed on the ballot. 

7. Delegates would not be required to execute ary formal pledge of support 
for the candidate they favor, the moral comm smert impled in association on 
the ballot being deemed sufficient if the candicate proves to be available. 

8. The ballot would carry organized slater runaing on a “no preference” 
basis whezė such slates are offered. 

9. If two or more “no preference” slates mzet the filing requirements in a 
presidential primary of the same party, all wald apear on the ballot. 

10. In zach slate of delegates carried on the kadot, th2 individual to serve 
as delegation chairman should be clearly indiceied and he should oo the list of 
candidates for delegate-at-large. 

11. Members of each slate accepted for the ballet should be eat to file 
a public statement of not more than 1000 wo--ds ir which tkey set forth so far 
as poss.b-e the position they propose to take on known :ssues that will come 
before the national convention and on which @ is expected that the convention 
will be divided. 

12. Thare would be no provision for a seperate presidzntial preference poll 

7 Devil’s “proposals,” Jan., 1956. In preparing—ai3 “Propose] Specifications,” David 
drew on research st the Brookings Institution, finacced ky a grent from The John Ran- 


dolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation of Los sngebs, as wall as on the earlier work 
for The American Political Science Association. 


F 
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in which the voters would vote on candidates for the presidential nomination, 
as distinguished from slates of delegates supporting a particular candidate. 
The David proposals were all incorporated in the Florida law except for 
point 11. The main differences between the general principles of Richard Childs 
and the David proposals were: first, no direct effort was made to include Childs’ 
suggestion that there be a form of proportional representation. This was con- 
trary to the experience in Florida and would not have beer deemed acceptable. 
On the other hand, it was equally certain that a single vote for all the delegates, 
electing them from the state at large, would not be acceptable. Consequently, 
David’s point 3, that “delegates-at-large would be elected on the basis of the 
state-wide vote; district delegates on the basis of the vote in their respective 
districts,” was deemed to accomplish both what was feasible in this direction 
and what would reflect the voters’ opinion in instances where the minority 


Candidates Candidates Candidates 
Preferring ; Preferring Expressing 
JOHN GREEN JAMES BROWN No 
for President for President Preference 
Delegates-at-Large Delegates-at-Large Delegates-at-Large . 
Organizing Chairman Organizing Chairman Organizing Chairman 
Sam White Robert Gray John Williams 
John Jones Charles Smith Peter Kyne 
Belle Brooks Hildred Casey Wilbur Collins 
District Delegates District Delegates District Delegates 
John Doe William Jones Tom Burt 
Mary Roe. Peter Sands Susie Brown 


Fre. 1, Florida Presidential Primary Ballot. 


might be concentrated in one or more congressional districts. At the same time 
this was accomplished without the need for further marking on the ballot by 
the provision of the Florida Law, Sec. 101.180, Florida Statutes Annotated, and 
Sec. 103.101, sub-section 7, which simply specifies that a vote on the ballot shall 
be counted separately for the state-at-large delegates and within each congres- 
sional district. (See Figure 1.) 

One other feature, found both in_the South Dakota law and in the Childs 
proposal, was rejected: requiring a candidate’s approval before his name be put 
on the ballot. It was believed to be desirable, both by David and in Florida 
practice, that the Florida law should not require approval of candidates for 
president before delegates pledged to him might file. On the other hand, if the 
presidential candidate does take an active interest in the delegates, the Secre- 
tary of State is directed to enter on the ballot only the slate approved by the 
candidate. In case he does not indicate a choice of delegates and more than 


rž% be 
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one slate files for him, only the first slate which “13s vh tha Secretary of State 
shall appear on the ballot. In subsequent discussion +ith tha Election Commit- 
tees of the Florida House and Senate, the only odje-tion rsised to this feature 
was by Eepresentative Fred C. Peterson, Reptalicen, of Finellas. H2 pointed 
out that shis would discriminate against-the mirowitr faction of the Republican 
party, of which he was a member, when ‘his perty Fes in power nationally. If 
the naticnal party recognized only the state omanisation ss the official repre- 
sentative of the administration, a delegate who mighr win in a congressional dis- 
trict could be omitted from the official party s=te. 

. In accord with Florida practice, the law woreda Starutes Annotated, Sec. 
103.101) provides that half the delegation shall be man, anc half women. It also 
provides that each delegate shall select his o Ter cwn alternate. Finally, it 
provides. far filling vacancies.in district delegsses 52 case a slate carries the 
district, but its list is incomplete in that distri byzaction of the state-at-large 
delegation, if that group is elected which also ispledged to the same presidential 
candidate. 

No attempt was made in Florida to pledge th= delegates for a given number of 
ballots. The essumption was that in the average rasetaose delegates who appear 
on the ballot will have the approval of the cancadatefor president and will have 
a point of view sufficiently favorable to him thst thaz willremain loyal as long 
as there is any practical chance of the convezicon Lominating the zandidate. 
David’s own view is that the delegates and th2 coaventicn should be allowed 
reasonable freedcm of action. He states: “I woad be incliaec to emphasize the 
desirability of leaving the delegate in a positen te repregert his constituents 
in accordance with his best judgment after hax-ng informed them of the prefer- 
ence by which he intends to be guided, partict_arly cince zhe delegate does not 
receive any pledge that his preferred candideze wL in fsct be available. My 
view is shat most delegates who are formally pedged stay frozen too ong rather 
than nct long enough, in terms of the major irteresss of tkeir own constituents. 
However, we expect to have additional data ac the after we complete studies 
currently in process.” ™ 4 . 

Stephenson had worked for five months in -ae vauter of 1954-55 on the pro- 


posed revision of the election code. He also cd ccnsiderable spade-work prior 


to the convening of the legislature in April tc scuze support for the proposals, 
including the presidential preferential primary sectcn. He explained the legisla- 
tion to the officials of the State Democratic Execut_ve Committee, who agreed 
to adont an attitude of benevolent neutrality To tave taken a positive stand 
would have required a vote of the entire stata committee; this was not con- 
sidered feasible. In Florida, those officials most concerned with the election 
machinery are she county supervisors of regisiracion, wo are elected in each 
county. Stephenson appeared before their Gate >-ganisation at their annual 


i meeting and explained the proposed changes. Th3 was an a i group to 


n Cavid to Dauer, Aug. 3, 1955. 
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consider because they maintain a lobby of at least three members who attend 
all meetings of the Elections Committees during the seszion of the legislature 
and also have contact with the other organizations of county officials. The 
author also studied the provisions of the general bill and perticipated in their 
presentation to other groups. 

Further work was done by Stephenson with the Speaker of the Florida House, 
Ted David, of Ft. Lauderdale, H. T. Cook, Chairman of the House Elections 
Committee, and Farris Bryant, retiring Speaker and powerful House leader. All 
subsequently supported the legislation strongly. This was possible prior to the 
session, because the Florida legislature is organized as a continuous body, al- 
though it meets only biennially. The Speaker for the next session is nominated 
by the Democratic caucus of the House at its meeting two years before the con- 
vening of the new legislature. This act is binding on newly-e‘ected members of 
the legislature by custom. The Speaker-designate then names the committees 
which also work in the period between sessions. 

The senior author of this article had been appointed to two of the Governor’s 
Citizens Advisory Committees, Reapportionment and Constitutional Revision. 
This enabled him to clear the proposed legislation with the Governor and his 
legislative aides for the House and Senate respectively. The Governor expressed 
interest in the general revision but specified that his own program of cutting 
campaign costs should have priority in case of deadlock over some of the more 
sweeping changes, such as the change of primary date to the fall. The Governor 
gave permission to incorporate his own program in the general bill revising the 
election code. 

One cross-current that appeared throughout the session was the continuing 
battle between the Democratic State Committee, which had campaigned for 
Adlai Stevenson and wanted to strengthen the loyalty pledge, and the Na- 
tional committeeman, Mr. Richard Barker, who had refused to campaign for 
Stevenson and who opposed strengthening the loyalty pledge. 

A final complicating factor was the split in the Republican party. The domi- 
nant faction in the state is the Alexander-Spades faction, which controls the 
State Committee and represents the state on the Republican National Commit- 
tee. In part its control depends on the existing composition of the State Com- 
mittee, i.e., two members from each county. This constitutes a serious under- 
representation for the populous counties with a large Republican registration. 
Members of the opposing faction are anxious for a more representative State 
Committee. Also, this opposition faction has long stood for electing delegates 
to the national convention in the party primary. This division in the Republi- 
can delegation, however, affected the attitude of the Republicans on the elec- 
tion laws. 

The main provisions of the proposed code, in ALHOR to the presidential 
preference primary, were: 

1. The bill incorporated a recommendation by the Governor, based on that 
of his own Citizens Committee, that the cost of campaigning be limited by 
prohibiting all campaigning before a first filing date and that the last filing date 
for candidates for state-wide offices be moved to 63 days before the first pri- 
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mary. Pror to this first date it would not be- zosæble to set up county cam- 
paign heacquarters, distribute literature, and =Lbli-h advertising. 

2. Steptenson also proposed a change in prit:ry dates from the regular pri- ` 
mary dates in May. The first primary was to >> hald sev2n weeks before the 
general election in November, followed by the s=conc primary four weeks before 
the generad electian. These provisions were cor-kined with the Governor’s rec- 
ommendation as to the filing date. Coming fror a -wo-pa-ty county, Pinellas, 
Stephenson felt this to be important in the inceres. of securing higher calibre 
candidates. Under existing law the primary @=p=ign lasts from January to 
May, and is followed by the general election -smpaign. This takes too much 
time and results in many capable individuals, zefueng to zun for office. 

3. The proposed change of primary dates om May zo September would 
require zhə holding of a special primary—the presidential preference primary— 
evary fcur years. The time for this was fixed st the third Tuesday in June. It 
was estimated that the cost of this primary e-2ry four years would be about 
$250,009. | 

4, In order to assure a primary for the Repapliein parzy, the percentage of 
vote requ_red was reduced. Presidential primeres vere new to be required for 
any party polling 10 per cent of the vote for gozerner in th2 last election; or any 
party having 10 per cent of the total number » rezistered voters.” 

5. The composition of the State Executive Committee vould affect the presi- 
dential preferential primary law in one particraar case. This would occur when 
the national parsy in power recognized only ~he-state executive committee. 
In such a case it would be important to make the state committee representa- 
tive of population and not of counties, for vader the proposed law the state 
committæ would control the state delegate ste a>proved by a president run- 
ning fo- re-election. It was also believed that mce representative state com- 
mittee vculd be atherwise more effective. Accccdingly, a section of the proposed 
law also changed the composition of the State Execitive Committee by abolish- 
ing the system of two members (one man an2 one woman) from each county. 
Insteac, she State Executive Committee wae D have four members (two men 
and.two women: from each congressional disitict with a bonus af one addi- 
tional men and one additional woman from esa ecngress_onal district in which 
the party had 2C,000 registered electors. An «ditzonal two members would be 
added for each additional 20,000 registered =Betars, provided that not more 
than eizEt men and eight women might be quaifiel from a single congressional 
district. . 

6. Other provisions of the law will not t= corsidered in detail. In general 
they aimed at tightening up the law concem_ng campaign contributions, in- 
cluding an enforcement section.’ Registratizr. pzovisions were liberalized by 


* Subsequently enacted as Ch. 29,936, Laws of 7-ori-a, 1966. 

* Subsequently enacted Ch. 29,947, Laws of Fiosaa,1956. 4lso Florida Statutes An- 
notated, 97.021 (6) (b) requires a party primary œ- ncminees for all elective county, 
state, and national offices when a party registers ows: fiv= per cent of the voters under its 
dasignaiicn, 

“ Subsequently enacted as Ch. 29,936, Laws of “rica, 1955- for earlier provision, see 
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providing that registration books may, be placed in precincts during certain 
periods.” The party circle type of ballot and party lever on the voting machine 
by county option was likewise proposed. An alternative, to eliminate state- 
wide the circle and single lever for all unopposed candidates in general elec- 
tions, was adopted. 

í 


y 


The senior author and Stephenson registered as lobbyists?” and presented 
the entire program to the House Election Committee on April 6. The reception 
was favorable, both by the committee and by the press and public.*® However, 
the bill was sufficiently complex that a number of sessions of the House Com- 
mittee were devoted to consideration of it. The presidential preferential primary 
section (subsequently a separate bill as H.B. 1584, S.B. 1130) was never in 
question. The provisions designed to limit campaign costs were also unques- 
tioned. Certain changes in registration procedures were approved. Finally, the 
sections increasing party funds by turning over to them the filing fees of candi- 
dates in the primaries were also approved. 

On the other hand, opposition resulted in the elimination of: 

1. Any strengthening of the party loyalty oath for candidates or voters. 

2. The provision to make the state committees of the parties more repre- 
sentative of population. 

3. The party column ballot. 

4, The change of primary dates.*® 


Elston Roady, ‘Florida’s New Campaign Expense Law, and the 1952 Democratic Guber- 
natorial Primaries,” this Revinw, Vol. 48, pp. 465-76, at pp. 465-66 (June, 1954). 

3 Subsequently enacted as Ch. 29,934, Laws of Florida, 1966. 

# The omnibus law, H.B., 1204, was 62 double-space legal pages long. It was intro- 
duced on May 11, 1955 by H. T. Cook, chairman, and other members of the election 
committee in an effort to get something in print for public hearings. For summary see 
Florida Legislative Service, Summaries of House Bills, Tallahassee, May 11, 1955. 

17 The Florida law and Florida Senate Rules have no requirements for lobbyist regis- 
tration. The Florida House Rules require such registration of all those who appear and 
testify before any House committee. The senior author appeared eight times before the 
committee; Stephenson appeared innumerable times and worked with the House Commit- 
tee and the bill drafting section of the Attorney General’s office continucusly in Tallahassee 
for the last four weeks of the legislature. In addition, both worked witn the Senate Com- 
mittee headed by Senator J. C. Getzen, and the Senate sub-committee headed by Senator 
George Tapper. Among the House and Senate members. who were delegates to the 1952 
Democratic Convention there was strong support for the presidential primary bill. These 
included the Chairman of the Florida delegation, former House Speaker Farris Bryant, 
Rep. J. A. Boyd, and Senator John Rawls. 

38 For editorial comment see, for example, Tampa Tribune, April 8, 1955; Ft. Pierce, 
News-Tribune, April 8, 1955; Ocala Star-Banner, April 17, 1955; and feature article in 
St. Petersburg Times, June 13, 14, 15, 1955. - 

3° This provision backfired. At one stage there was favorable report on Florida HJR 260 
to shorten the campaign by moving all general elections except the vote for President to the 
third Tuesday in June, retaining the primary dates in May. This constitutional amend- 
ment was dropped when it was found to be contrary to federal law covering the election 
of senators and representatives in Congress. l 
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5. The prohibition against party officers ies: as paid polls officials or as 
deputy sheriffs or election day. 

Once these sections were stricken from the cmnibus bill, Stephenson reas- 
_sembled it over a weekend as six different bils, wEich were introduced in the 
House and Senate on May 24, 1955, ten days eters the end of the session.“ 
The Senate passed the bills on May 30, 31, anc Jime 1. The Presidential Pri- 
mary Bill, S.B. 1180, was adopted by a vote of 34-& In the House all bills were 
passed on the night of June 2. One amendmeri to 3.B. 113G to strike sub-sec- 
tions (2) and (8) was proposed by Republicen Represenzative Fred Petersen - 
but was overwhe_med. Thereupon the bill pazs2d by a vote of 77-2, with the ` 
Republican vote divided between the YEAS and NAYS.“ The Hous accepted 
without question the assurance of its Electims Commitzee Chairman, H. T. 
Cook, a representative of 20-years’ experience: without wEos2 quiet and power- 
ful assistance the legislation could not have passel. The. Governor signed the 
presidential primary bill on June 18 and the ter dills on June 20. The State 
Committee’s program died on the calendar, bF und=rstancing within the House 
Elections Committee, since all its provisione except the candidate and voter 
loyalty pladges-had been incorporated into the six_bills. 

VI 

Since enactment of the Florida presidents. preferential primary law, na- 
tional reaction has been generally favorable. In tae New York Times, Arthur 
Krock considered the law “...a great imp oversent over any ee now in 
effect.” He also pointed out that “Florida’s rew law is derived from a five- 
volume study which the Brookings Institution made for the American Political 
Science Association.’ In this last statement, toer» is a certain degree of elipsis. 

Senator Paul Douglas in a letter to W. F. Step-enson said: 


.. It is gasily the best presidential primary 311 ir the Unitad States and should 
_ serve as a model. I suppose that the absence of a farmal dledge to stick by the candidates 
approved in the primary will not be a serious detimens in Florida, although I think in ` 
sone states it distinctly might be. The same issue o: me u> about 1912 in some states in the 
“election of Senataca by the State Legislatures, anc gs t= how binding a popular and asd- 
visory yote was tz be.... 74 


ws 


Congressman Charles Bennett has also satek 


“The Florida legiclature recently took a forward st-+> in the art of damocratic government. 
It enacted an improved presidential primary stafite wnich pioneers in a number of re- 


10 See Florida Senate Journal, May 24,1953. The vile were: £:B. 1130 (H.B. 1584 com- 
panion bill), presidential preferential primary; SB. 1B1 (H.B. 1591) registration pro- 
cedures; §8.B. 1122 (H.B. 1588), filing fees to stæ conmittees; S.B. 1138 (H.B. 1589) 
campaign expend:tures and contributions; B.B. 1134 (H B. 1690) changes in primary and 
general election kallot forms; 8.B. 1157 (H.B. 1587 , allirg vacarcies in party nominations, 
For summary see Florida, Attorney General, Summary wf Election Law Changes Made by 
1666 Legislature 1 Tallahassee, June, 1955). 

& Floride Serate Journal, 1956, May 30, oe p. 1.90; Ficrida House Journal, 1866, 
June 2, 1D58, p. 1955. 

® Telegram, Governor LeRoy Collins to Daue, Jure 21, 1655. 

July 8, 1955, p. 22, col. 5. 

“ Douglas to Stephenson, July 11, 1955. 
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spects. This statute may be the model for similar statutes in other States which share 
Florida’s objective of giving the American people more voice in the nomination of candi- 
dates for President and Vice President.” 


Governor Leroy Collins, in a statément on July 27 to the meeting of the 
National Municipal League, thanked Paul David and Richard 8. Childs for 
their aid and stated that if the experience of Florida is favorable, he hopes that 
the law may be useful to other states.*® At present the Florida law is also under 
consideration as a model law before the Subcommittee on Elections of the 
Drafting Committee of the Council of State Governments.‘ Finally, as to po- 
tential use of the law, while the filing date for candidates for the 1956 pri- 
maries does not close until noon March 6, contests between opposing delegate 
slates are developing in both major party primaries. Stevenson and Kefauver 
have begun campaigning in Florida in the Democratic primary, and there has 
been discussion that a conservative Democratic slate might also be entered. 
In preparation for the Republican primary Senator Knowland has appeared in 
the state, while the party’s state committee has announced the entry of a slate 
of delegates pledged to Eisenhower. 

Both Senator Douglas and Congressman Bennett continue to criticize the 
system of separate state primaries, however. Douglas also still feels that the 
pledging of delegates by law is important. Both he and Bennett desire the uni- 
formity among states which their law would encourage. Bennett likewise be- 
lieves that: “Without ... Federal legislation, each candidate would continue 
to enter the primaries of the states in which his chances of success would be 
best.’’48 No law of a single state can, cf course, assure the uniformity desired 
by Douglas and Bennett. However, Senator Douglas’ objections concerning 
the pledging of delegates do not seem very serious. An active presidential 
candidate, who has an organization in a state, would find it more advantageous 
to have selected a slate than to have a pledged slate which he does not select. 

There is, finally, the traditione! objection that the presidential primary weak- 
ens the party organization in a state. The answer to this objection is that the 
Florida law does provide for the closed primary. It should help to draw lines 
between the parties by assuring the Republicans of an additional reason for 
registering in the Republican party. They may expect to have more real con- 
tests in their primaries. Moreover, the law assumes that the choice of presi- 
dential nominees is a matter of vital concern to the party members as a whole. 
Furthermore, the Florida preference primary continues to operate within the 
framework of the national conventions. It assumes that conventions will be 
more representative and can therefore make the strongest choice for the party 
leadership. If the preference primary enables the convention to make a better 
choice, parties will in the future be more effective than they are today. 


45 Congressional Record, July 13, 1955, Vol. 101, pp. 8997—98. 

# Press Release to National Meeting of the League, July 27, 1955. 

‘7 This committee has as its chairman Mr. Willoughby A. Colby of New Hampshire, 
and one of the members is Mr. Charles Tom Henderson, Assistant Attorney General of 
Florida. David to Dauer, Oct. 21, 1955. 

48 Congresstonal Record, July 13, 1955, Yol. 101, p. 8998. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 
AND VOTING BEEAVIGR* 


SAMUEL J. ELDERS’ ELL 
Universtiy of Michi av 


During 1953 ard 1954 two different experiments desigred to determine the 
comparetive effecziveness of personalized and inperonalized propaganda tech- 
niques were conducted in Ann Arbor. Althougl “scEntifie’ in orienteétion, both 
of them were carried out in conjunction with fhe teaching of a political science 
course in public pinion. This not only provicad a inique pedagogical oppor- 
tunity but also made possible the execution di a pacticularly difficult type of 
research. In the report following the first year’ .expamment, the class procedure 
used and ths drawbacks resulting from the 52 o students were discussed. 
Hera we will pressnt the major findings and interpretations of two years of such 
experimental work. 

Personal contact in political campaigns iz th: United States today re- 
ceives a prominert emphasis in the thinking and panning of party strategists. 
Despite technological improvements in the masss nadia, especially television, 
there is today no diminution in attention to p~ograms for personalized appeals 
to “get out the vote,” unsystematic though st 21 p-cgrams may often be. Suc- 
cessful dolitical campaigners in recent years mvar-ably ralate their success in 
part, at least, to the volume of their handshs«ing their extensive itineraries, 
and the intensity of personalized organizatcnal work. In November, 1954 
President Eisenhower made history with his itisviataon of a Republican “talka- 
thon” ty telephoning ten party workers arourd ths nation just before election 
day. This personal contact emphasis in Amekar politizal campaigns, while 
not as extensive nor as systematic as the allered _00 per cent house-to-house 
canvassing in many British constituencies, s-ande in decided contrast to the 
impersonal conduet of campaigns in some oth «r couctries. House-to-house can- 
vassing is frowned upon or just not done ir cauatries Eke the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Japan. In the Netherlands ths is sa not only because of com- 
pulsory attendance at the polls, but also because cf the attitudes the Dutch 
people have about the propriety of certain e-eecticnzering techniques. In a re- 
cent sample survey of the attitudes of Dutch.adul-s towerd their political sys- 
tem, three-fifths of the respondents said it wae not mportant to know the party 


* Fo-d Foundetion funds of the University oz Micaizan which were allocated for 
political behavior rasearch supported these projects Seve-el individuals assisted consider- 
ably in the research: Elisabeth Marvick, Dwaine Mervic-, S. J. Vodka, A. A. Applegate, 
Irwin Goldberg, R. W. Dodge, and Sidney Belanod. Aporeciation is expressed here also 
to Ann Arbor city government officials, as well :3 to Professera Harold D. Lasswell, 
“Morris Janowitz, and Theodore N. Newcomb, all <¢-wh-m mad helpful suggestions for 
the successful prosecution of the research. 

1 See S. J. Eldersveld and R. W. Dodge, ‘‘Peracusl Contact er Mail Propaganda? An 
Experiment in Vesing Turnout and Attitude Cherge,’”” in Dariel Katz, Dorwin Cart- 
wright, Samuel Eldersveld, and Alfred McClung Ize (ede.), Pblis Opinion and Propa- 
ganda (New York, 1954), pp. 532-42. 
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candidates they were voting for, and less than 30 per cent thought it was a 
good idea for candidates to go around the country speaking and promising the 
people what they would do if elected. American political strategists operate in 
terms of quite different political action premises. 

The efficacy of different types of canvassing techniques in political cam- 
paigus and the conditions under which a propaganda “breakthrough” occurs 
have not been clearly established. We do know more today than previously, 
however, about the extent of such efforts and their possible relationship to 
other voting behavior determinants. In the Survey Research Center (Univer- 
sity of Michigan) study of the 1952 election the authors point out that, while the 
mass Media are “the chief avenues by which the parties seek to reach the elec- 
torate,” 12 per cent of their sample reported that they had been solicited by 
party canvassers on the doorstep or by telephone.? Using these data, a careful 
analysis of the interrelationship of party canvassing, political predispositions 
of the respondents, and primary group pressures was made by Morris Janowitz 
and Dwaine Marvick.? This analysis revealed that canvassing efforts were 
closely related to voter activation and, to a certain extent, were also linked to 
a larger vote for the party canvassing, although a “boomerang effect”? was also 
detected. More important were the findings of differential effects for predis- 
positional types, with “apathetic” persons staying home more than “effective 
` citizens,” despite party canvassing. These investigators also found a contrast 
in the effectiveness of canvassing those under concerted primary group pressure 
for a candidate and those in a “conflict” or neutral primary group situation. 
There was only limited effectiveness 28 a result of canvassing those already 
under concerted pro-Eisenhower or pro-Stevenson primary group pressure, but 
individuals in a conflict or neutral primary group situation had less tendency 
to stay home if they were canvassed. These findings indicate, therefore, certain 
conditions under which personalized voter activation appeals can succeed. 

Certain basic questions remain, however: (1) What type of personalized can- 
vassing is most effective, and when; and what is the extent and nature of the 
advantage of personal contact over propaganda efforts of en impersonal type? 
(2) Does the impact vary in different election contexts and types of cam- 
paigns? (3) .Can the point of diminishing returns be precisely established; that 
is, is there a category of voters whom personal contact does not influence? (4) 
Is the substantive content of the appeal relevant to the effect? (5) Are other 
variables besides “political predisposition” and “primary group pressure” as 
significant for specifying the limits of canvassing effectiveness? (6) What is the 
cost, particularly the time-cost, for such efforts relative to success? (7) What 
are the implications for party success, as well as for the democratic political sys- 
tem? Such are the questions which it is hoped the propaganda experiments 
we have conducted may eventually answer. 


? Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren en The Voter Decides (Evanston, 
IL, 1954), pp. 31-83. 

3 Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, Competitive Baii and Democratic Consent: 
An Interpretation of the Politics of the 1952 Presidential Election (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1856). 
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The field experiment, controlled for propag nda tachnique, substantive ap- 
peal, and tha characteristics of the propagan=ees, 13 a research tool of great 
value for such problems. Employed over time iz a setes of similar and contrast- 
ing electoral situations in a given community, -> pemeits replication, in a quali- 
fied sense, as well as a. great number of investig=tivecermutations. It is particu- 
larly sucted, furthermore, to a careful analysis 2f the -elationship of community 
structure differences and unique local institvdionel practices and conditions, 
factors which the non-experimental national :irvey cannot introduce as well. 
Our Ann Arbor experiments have attempted -> exJ!oit scine of these research 
opportunities. j 


I. THE RESEARCH SETTI-G I> 1954 


In tke 1933 Ann Arbor experiment two experimental groups were used, one 
exposed to four waves of mail propaganda, the otharto pe-sanal house-to-house 
canvassing. The objectives were to activate: tre vcter and to alter attitudes to 
favor revision cf the municipal charter. Tis pio vagardees were purposely 
selected because of their lack of information =bcu- a charter revision question 
(which was to appear on the ballot) or because they had previously expressed 
opinions which were considered :unfavorable =n tk»: queszion. The post-experi- 
ment interviews revealed that personal contact wes most successful in activat- 
ing peopls to vate and in changing attitudes, =lthaazzh it was difficult to isolate 
these two effects. One-third of the control group- voted (which was the same 
percentage as the turnout for the city as a: whole, aecordmg to the election:sta- 
tistics}, 59 per cent of those.who had received Dur mail voted, and 75 per cent of 
those who had Deen personally contacted in =he exderimans voted. (About the 
same proportions obtained so far as attitude -aange was concerned, except that 
only 46 per cent of the mail propagandees voted in favor of charter revision.) . 
‘In addition, it was found that the.personal «ntact group recalled the stimulus 
_ more zrequently, had a greater tendency to be exposed -to other media during 
the campaign (especially newspaper coverag2), and, patadoxically, rated per- 
sonal scntact as less effective. an influence mediurı than newspapers, The mail 
propazenda group had greater difficulty witz rec=ll, wers lass exposed to prier 
media, and ratad personal contact as the mast iruential medium. `. : 

' In he Spring of 1954 these experiments Fere- zontinued in connection with 
the annual Spring election in Ann Arbor. The g-reral objective waa to check 
up on our findings of 1953, but we were alsc inte ested m pushing the research 
further, both in the sense of coping with a somesvhat different electoral situa- 
tion and by introducing additional experimeatal techniques. We were concerned 
' primerily with voter activation in 1954. Brefiv, tae 1954 experiments differed 
in the followitg ways: (1) the election and campaign situation was different; 
(2) the propaganhdees were selected. differerdly and were s speciai “apathetic” 
group in the electorate; (3) further refinem=nts x canvassing techniques were 
introduced; and (4) some variations in the substantive content of the propa- 
ganda appeal were attempted. 
` Tke Ann Arbor election of April 5, 1954 REER vozers again a elect alder- 
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men and county supervisors from each of the seven warde of the city in a parti- 
san election. The voters also had the opportunity to vote “yes” or “no” on 
three proposals: a general proposal for the construction of a new city hall; the 
location of the new city hall at a particular site, “the Ann Street site’”—con- 
troversial because it would mean displacement of Negroes living in that block; 
and a change in the retirement pay for city employees. The campaign was 
fiercely contested by both political parties. It was also characterized by con- 
tinuous and extensive discussion of the city hall question in community groups, 
in the newspapers, and by radio. This issue cut across party lines to a certain 
extent, with the Republican mayor (who was not up for re-election) opposed by 
a significant group in his own party, as well as becoming involved in a well- 
publicized verbal battle with the Democratic city chairman over it. The city 
hall proposals were defeated. The Democrats increased their strength in almost 
all wards in this traditionally Republican community and elected an alderman 
in one ward which had previously been safe Republican territory. This descrip- 
tion of the election is presented to indicate that the “attention-demanding”’ 
aspects of the campaign and election in 1954 appear to have been more numer- 
ous and intense than in 1953. Voting turnout was only slightly lower in 1954 
than in 1958, despite the fact that 1953 had a mayoralty race and had the 
charter revision question on the ballot. Charter revision had passed by a nine 
to one vote in 1953; the proposal for the new city hall was defeated in 1954. In 
many respects the election was more competitive in 1954, especially because the 
issues-controversy was of a different order and more sharply delineated. The 
city hall controversy brought into play more obviously than in the previous 
year certain personal values and motivations, due to the possibility of financial 
deprivations and the displacement of a minority group, as well as certain 
environmental-change perspectives and values. 


O. THE RESEARCH PLAN AND PROCEDURE 


We selected 500 individuals as our special group of “local election apa- 
thetics.” This was done by checking through the records of the city clerk and 
taking every person living in the four precincts of central Ann Arbor who had 
voted regularly in the state and national elections of 1948, 1950, and 1952 but 
who had never voted in local elections.! These were, then, persons who had 
lived in Ann Arbor several years but apparently had little interest in local 
government affairs. They were not the hard core of consistent nonvoters in 
all elections, but only the local elections nonvoting hard core. This contrasted 
with the 1953 propagandee group, which was composed of attitudinal “indiffer- 
ents” and “hostiles” on charter revision, many of whom, however, had voted in 
local elections. The assumption made in 1954 was that our job of voter activa- 
tion would be much more difficult. The 500 persons selected, it must also be 
remembered, were not a representative sample of “apathetics’” in Ann Arbor, 


‘ Later we found that some of these individuals had left the city, moved to another 
ward, or died. 
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although they did reside in three wards chare«terized by different population ~ 
and socio-economic class characteristics. Thiz wae not crucial for our experi- 
ment, however, since we were not seeking to senera ize voting behavior í in the l 
city of Ann Arbor. 5 
Initislly the propagandees were divided inte Sx experimental groups and one: 
control group by a random assignment proce=ure Table I). This was done in 
order to repeat the 1953 distinction betweex ma-] propaganda and personal — 
contact while at the same time distinguishing -wc types of mail propaganda and 
four types of personal canvassing. We distirguisked between “rational” mail | 
propaganda, (which made a factual and somawkst intellectual appeal) and 
“moral” mail propaganda (which made a “superego” appeal and emphasized 
the “citizen duty” aspects of voting). The ce1vassing techniques which differ- 
entiated the experimental groups were as falows: one group, as in 1953, was 
subjected to personal canvassing on the des-stez by students of « political 
science class in public opinion. But since we wensed to approach more closely . 
a “reality canvassing situation,” arrangemer wera made for party canvassers 
to cortact a second group. A third group vas contacted by telephone in the - 
last two days preceding the election. A fourtz zroa> not only was canvassed by’ 
students but also was sent rational mail pre>agenda, a technique presumably. 
permitting us to analyze the “reenforcemer.” e€ect of the two efforts. Those 


TABLE I, PLANNED AND ACTTAL B.UIPLE MAZES 


Cisi Piane ample Actual Sample* 
P Sie Size 
Personal Contact: 
By students T) 40 
By party canvassers cy 24 
By telephone ev 25 
By students and mail E&E 883 
Total 2-E 122 
Mail Contact: - om 2 & 
“Rational” mail . 7 39 
“Moral” mail 723 42 
Total 43 . 81 
Control “a7 ; 187ł 


* The reduced size of the actual sample w= the result cf “mortality” in our groups, 
either because of failure to complete a possiFee coztact, inaccuracy in the city clerk’s 
records, death, change in residence, or other reseon=resultirg in inaccessibility. = 

+ This figure was obtained by adding to the estimated 67 persons accessible from the 
planned control group 120 persons who were in zhe > annec experimental groups but for 
some reason or other were not contacted. This sroup=of 187 is referred to as the “residual” 
group. When it is possible to isolate the origir=1 cortzol grcup, figures are given for it as 
well as for the residual group. 


we 
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who were canvassed by party workers, we found out later, were individuals 
with whom the parties would not ordinarily bother. The students emphasized 
the rational type of appeal in their canvassing, but the line of argument used 
in the party canvass was not controlled as easily and mav have been a mixture 
of the two appeals. 

The students in the class devoted their spare time during approximately 
three months to the innumerable jobs connected with the experiment. The 
initial selection of respondents by using the city clerk’s files took five people 
one afternoon. The study design had to be carefully worked out by staff and 
‘students. The content of four waves of two types of mail propaganda was 
decided in committees, the mimeographing or printing had to be arranged, and 
the stuffing and addressing of envelopes had to be done at specified times. In the 
meantime the content and method of the personal contact which the students 
were to make had to be formulated, as well as the nature of the report they 
were to make after each contact, and careful training for the contact job was 
necessary. The same was done for those students responsible for the telephone 
canvass. After the election of April 5th a complete check was again made of the 
city clerk’s records and a sample of 102 respondents, selected at random from 
the original groups, was interviewed. This in itself took much time, for it 
required the preparation of a questionnaire as well as other activities associated 
with the conduct of a field survey. Throughout the entire research operation a 
staff of four graduate students worked with the course instructor. The usual 
problems in such a research operation arose: the “disappearance” of propa- 
gandees, the inaccuracy of official records, the difficulty of contact despite 
frequent callbacks, the inexperience of students, and the necessity of telescop- 
ing research into the short time of a school semester. (Even with this telescoping 
the students could not be properly involved in the analysis stage at the close of 
the semester.) These conditions suggest that caution should be used in the 
acceptance of the results. However, although this is exploratory research and 
not as “scientific” as we would like, the data are interesting and of possible 
value for understanding the type of problem posed here.’ 


I. FINDINGS 


Of primary interest, of course, was the extent to which our 1953 findings on 
voting turnout were corroborated in 1954 when we were dealing with a group 
which was politically more apathetic. Table II compares the 1953 and 1954 
findings with respect to this point. Both experiments produced significant re- 
sults among those personally contacted. The 1954 results are as important as 


5 The chi-square test was used to test the statistical significance of our principal find- 
ings in the 1953 and 1954 studies. The voting turnout (Table IF) resulta of each of these 
studies were found significant at least at the .05 level, i.e., the probability of obtaining 
these results by chance is less than one in twenty. The findings presented in other tables 
here do not achieve this level of significance because the number of cases in most of the 
cells of the tables is small. The fact that larger frequencies might yield statistically sig- 
nificant results serves to emphasise the desirability of future replications. 
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those of the previous year, although only 25 perzent >? the personally canvassed 
group voted, compared with 75 per cent in 195. Itzmust be kept in mind that 
- our propagandees in 1954 had never voted ic: Ann Arbcr elections. On the 
other hand, the mail propaganda effort, which orocasced results in 1953, was a 
failure in 1954, relatively speaking. This was-3> despite ihe use of the same 
general procedure both years. Tentatively, tzera -£ evidence here that it is 
possible to get same of the “hard core” of local elezzion “apathetics”’ to vote, 
but this cannot be accomplished primarily threagh she use of mail propaganda, 


TABLE I. VOTING BEHAVIOR FOR EXPERIMENTAL AN> COMESOL GROUPS, 1953 anp 1954* 




















: 1953 1954 
Voting Type of Contact B Type ol Contact 
Behavior a — ; 
l Personal iad Contra arson ie Residual 
Contact - Contac: 
(N=20) (N=22) (N=27 (St—m122} (N=81) (N=187) 
Voted 75% 59% 33% 25% 10% 6% 
Did Not Vote ` 25 51 67. 75 90 95 
Total 100% 100% 100% 180% 100% 100% 


* Ths results of both the 1953 and the 1954 exper-meats are statistically significant at 
tke commanly accepted levels. The 1953 results yiei_a c=tsquare of 7.6. The probability 
of getting these results by chance is less than .05 (iz. 'es than pne in twenty). The 1954 
results given here yield a chi-square of 24.3. The wobaaility of getting these results by 
chance is less than .001. Two other sets of figures a2ght be given in the third column of 
the 1954 table. Oi the original control group of 1-7 aigkt per rert were found to have 
voted. Of the 67 individuals in the control group vho were estimated still to live in Ann 
Arbor, 13 per cent voted. The substitution of eith=r of bese sexs of figures does not dis- 
turb tha statistical significance of the 1954 results. LE the entire zortrol group is used, the 
results yield a cht-square of 15.1, significant at the “JDI 1 vel. If -he reduced control group 
is used, ths results yield a chi-square of 9.2, signific_at attie .02 ievel. ) 


of whatever type, even when the campaign È inteme, widely publicized, atten- 
tion-demanding, and characterized by emot=>nally controversial public issues. 
Although the activation effect of personal sontsct was greater than that of 
mail propaganda, it too was of limited success. 

A second question the 1954 study sougzt iœ answer was: are differential 
propaganda tezhniques of the personal contet variety related to voting turn- 
out? The results for each of the personal corzact zroups are given in Table HI. 
From these results it appears that there may be practically no advantage of one 


personal contact technique over another. [he voting results for the group >- - 


' Ganvassed by telephone (24 per cent) wem onzy slightly lower, surprisingly 
enough, than for those canvassed on the Scor=ep by party workers (29 per 
cent) or by students (25 per. cont: These results cerzainly need verification 
in future experiments. 
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The argument might well be made, of course, that for some reason those in 
our experimental group were exposed to other campaign stimuli than those in 
- the control group, or that those who voted in each group may have been 
individuals who were under particular types of non-experimental pressure. In 
an experiment of this type the individuals are assigned to the groups randomly 
and, therefore, we assume randomness of exposure to a wide variety of get-out- 
the-vote stimuli. But, as a check, we carefully compared the experimental and 
control groups on several possible campaign stimuli, using the data from our 
post-election survey. We found a strikingly similar pattern of exposure for all 
groups, particularly for the personal contact experimental groups in relation 


TABLE IIT, TYPE OF CONTACT AND VOTING BEHAVIOR 


Personal Contact Mail 
Voting : 
: Residual 
panaman idena. “Pay? Telephone A “Rational” “Moral” 
(N=40) (N=24) (N=33) (N=25) (N=39) (N=42) (N=187) 
Voted 25% 20 % 24%, 24%, 8% 12% 6% 
Did Not 
Vote 75% 71% 76% 76% 92% 88% 94% 























Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


to the other groups. About 86 per cent of all groups read the Ann Arbor News 
daily; 30 per cent of those not personally contacted and 39 per cent of the per- 
sonal contact group listened to local radio programs; 65 per cent of the personal 
contact group received election propaganda in the mail from sources other than 
our group, while 75 per cent of the control group did; 29 per cent of both 
groups received telephone calls from groups other than our own; 83 per cent 
discussed the election with their friends; 10 per cent of both groups were 
political party “activists.” It seems clear that randomness of exposure to 
campaign sources and stimuli did exist and that the results of the experiment, 
therefore, cannot be explained away in terms of differential non-experimental 
stimuli. There is strong evidence that our personal contacts constituted an 
experimental force which was responsible for differential voting behavior. 

An analysis was again made, as in 1953, of the extent to which individuals 
recalled the experimental stimulus. There was obviously much more pamphlet- 
eering going on in 1954, since 87 per cent of our post-election sample recalled 
receiving mail. But it was striking again that our personal contact stimulus was 
recalled much more frequently than the reception of our mail—50 per cent 
compared to 18 per cent recalling in the relevant experimental groups. (Sev- 
enty-three per cent of the telephone group also recalled such a stimulus but we 
were less sure in this case that it was the call we had made.) Further, there was 
a tendency for more of those recalling a personal contact to vote than was true 
of those not remembering—38 per cent as compared to 30 per cent. The op- 
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posite wss true for those who recalled the recepoion =f mail—31 per cent voted, 
whereas 40 per cent of those not recalling mail voted. 


Although those personally contacted read th: Ans Arbor News no more than * 


the othe> groups, there was a tendency again, as ir 1953, for those personally 
cortacted to be more aware of the coverage of the campaign in the newspaper. 
The difference was not as marked as in 1953, hawev=c, prodably because of the 
greater intensity of the 1954 campaign. We also asked our respondents to rate 
the media and propaganda techniques as to effeetiveness, as w2 had in 1953, and 
the pattern of response was somewhat differ-nt. he msjority of all groups 
rated personal contact the most effective medium, which was not the case in 
1953, although again those who had been pereonalk contacted supported this 
technique least. This may be, ironically, a “boomerang” resection. 

A basic question in research such as this con- erns tre personal characteristics 
of those who can be influenced by propagande pressures. Did personal contact 
activate only these who belong to demographic groups treditionally predis- 
posed to vote? Although the demographic didererces besween those induced 
to vote and those remaining apathetic are notsharo. we kave found some pat- 
terns. Table IV presents some of the differences found. If we compare the 


TABLAS IV. VOTING BEHAVIOR AND PERED MAL DAIARACTHRISTICS 


Personal Contact tesidual Per Cent 
Difference 
Pe-sonal Number Per Cent Neme Par Cent between 
Charscteristics Possessing of Number Pousessirg of Number Residual 
Charac- Who Chara Who and Personal 
teristic Voted eristé Voted € Contact 
Sex: 
Male 23 52% 20 40% +12% 
Fema_e 42 24 17 18 + 6 
Age: 
Under 36 21 29 14 43 —14 
33 to 50 14 — 64 8 38 -+-26 
Cver 50 26 27 13 , 16 +12 
Home Cwnership: 
Owns hame 17 41 8 B3 — 22 
Rents home 36 28 22 18 -+10 
Social Class 
(By occupation): 
Midcle 35 29 22 27 -+ 2 
Lower 18 44 14 29 +15 


wun 


personal contact group with the “residual” group ve find that, with the excep- 
tion of those under 36 years old and those wao oy ned their own homes, voting 
turnout wes higher for those personally comactel in all demographic groups. 
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We also found that voting was increased by personal contact for those with 
only a high school education, those who lived in small households, or lived alone, 
and those who had moved to Ann Arbor from somewhere other than in the 
Midwest. These data suggest that our experimental stimulus not only activated 
those demographic groups which are predisposed to vote, but also brought out 
some voters in the demographic groups which traditionally are less predisposed 
to vote. The effect of person-to-person pressures, we may conclude, was to 
penetrate beyond those characteristics which already predisposed persons to 
vote and compensate for the absence of such predisposing factors in a number 
of instances. 

The level of “political competence’’—defined here as the level of political 
information—of those voting under experimental pressures is another type of 
analysis which can be made. The important question here is: how did those 
who were brought out to vote by personal contact compare in competence with 
those in the other groups who voted?’ It is evident from Table V that voting 


TABLE V. VOTING BEHAVIOR AND LEVEL OF POLITICAL INFORMATION 


























Voted Did Not Vote 
Level of Political Information Perroni Fersonal 
Citao Residual Contact Residual 
Knowledge of Candidates: (N=22}  (N=11) (N=43) (N=26) 
Adequate 23% 64% - 12% 11% 
Medium 18 — 12 8 
Low * . 59 36 74 81 
Not ascertained — — 2 — 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Knowledge of Issues: (N =22) (N = 11) (N =43) (N =26) 
Adequate 64% 82% 44% 50% 
Medium l — — 19 8 
Low 36 18 35 38 
Not ascertained — — 2 4 
Tota! 100% 100% 100% 100% 


was associated with a fairly high level of competence in the “residual” group. 
For example, among those not personally contacted, three out of five of the 
voters were familiar with the candidates, while only one out of eight of the 
nonvoters was so well informed. Similarly, there was a high degree of awareness 
of the city hall issue among the voters in the group not personally contacted. 
On the other hand, those persons who were contacted in our experiment and 
who voted were much lower in political information level—three out of five did 


* It should bè borne in mind that political information may have been secured by those 
contacted during the personal contact. 
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not know the cardidates and one-third did n=t mantion the city Lall‘as an 
importart issue. Thus we seem to have an int=restnz dilemma. Our personal 
contacts, since they were more effective in binging out the vote than any 
other technique, appear to have Induced som- competent and well-informed 
people to vote who otherwise might have staye= home, but also brought out to 
_the polls some wko were very poorly informed. Altaeugh she number of cases 
we are dealing with here is small and the findizgs cartainly tentative, this is a 
result which cannot be overlooked. . 

The attitudes of those influenced to vote ace ale interesting. Our analysis 
indicates that personal contact brought out as-votess those who held favorable 
views as to their political efficacy. We askec seval questions in the post- 
election survey designed to determine the sespondents’ feelings about the 
worthwhileness o: voting, the importance of e-ecticas, anc the efficacy of par- 
ticipaticg in the political process by such mane as writing public officials 
and working for political parties. We found that two-thirds cf those personally 
contacted had optimistic attitudes toward votaug efizacy while only about half 
of the others did. (This difference may be = restls of the contact itself, of 
course.) Of those who were optimistic, there was a slightly higher tendency for 
them tc vote if they had been contacted (38- er » ent) tian if they were not 
contacted (30 per cent). There was no eviden: 3 thet personal contact had any 
differential effect on those who were cynical «> pessimistic. We did find, how- 
ever, that persoral contact brought out a larger percentage of people who had 
unfavorable attitudes towards Ann Arbor’s ocal goverrment. About 37 per 
cent of this sample of apathetics had such attitudes Personal contact brought 
out a listle better than one in three of these people, hile cnly one in five of this 
group voted amcng those not contacted. 


IV. CONCLUSICNS 


We have secured evidence from our experim ants. admittedly exploratory and 
tentative, that the impact of propaganda tec:miques to get out the vote varies ` 
with the electoral context and the nature oz the group on which influence is 
exerted. The consistent nonvoters in local eles zione were more resistant to pres- 
sures af this type than the 1953 experimental zrou>, which included many who 
had vated in local elections. It would probabk be till mcre difficult to activate 
consistent nonvoters in all elections. Yet, vader certain circumstances these 
apathetics can be brought to the polls. The parsorslized approach seems more 
effective than mail propaganda, whether th: latē is of an informative, “ra- 
tional” type or of a “moral” type. It seems ta make little difference what 
variety of personal contact is made. The ps ple who aze induced to vote by 
personal contact come from both the traditional naavoting and the voting demo- 
graphic groups. They are often individuale witL little political information, 
although they may be quite critical of local government. It must be said in 
their iavor that they are usually optimist akcut tke efficacy of political 
participation. They also tend to be more expzsed >olitically to other media and 
more sensitized to campaign controversy than those wh» are contacted and do 


_— 
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not vote. Some of these attitudes, however, may be derivative effects of the 
personal contact. The time-cost factor is fairly high fcr such a propaganda 
operation. The 50 students in the public opinion class, plus four staff members, 
devoted an estimated total of 400 hours, exclusive of class time and the post- 
election work, to the experiment. This effort was necessary to bring out 39 
individuals among 203 experimentally contacted—an average of approximately 
ten hours per propagandee successfully induced to vote. 

It seems from this that the popular base of local democracy can be broadened 
by such efforts, an important conclusion for a community like Ann Arbor, 
where ordinarily no more than a third of the eligible voters participate in local 
elections. And it is possible in this process of personalized influence to bring 
voters who are informed and accept the necessity and worth of such participa- 
tion to the polls. It is more likely, however, that these people will not be well 
informed and politically aware unless more educative work is done in the per- 
sonal contact. This suggests that the ‘deliberative’ aspects of the democratic 
election process are not always and necessarily maximized by bringing out the 
vote through personal contact. Such techniques may result in elections of a 
more highly manipulative character. 

Furthermore, certain limits seem to be suggested as to the effectiveness of 
personal contact, although these limits are difficult to specify. Those in the 
potential electorate who are in the lower socio-economic classes, who have not 
developed real roots in the community, and who are pessimistic about the 
worthwhileness of political action are most difficult to activate, even though 
we had some success with these in our experiments. There is some evidence also 
that those who have favorable, perhaps status quo, attitudes towards local 
government, and who possess some of the above characteristics, resist such 
personalized pressures. Additional verification of the relevance of these factors 
is necessary and additional factors, too, need to be explored in future research. 
For the present, the possible dilemma facing voter activation enthusiasts and 
advocates of compulsory voting should be clearly recognized. Mere mobiliza- 
tion of voters may take place, adequate deliberation over candidates and issues 
may not result, and thus the “democratic consent” aspects of the election 
may be jeopardized. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE: EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT IN GO. ERNMENT 
AND INDUSTEY* 


MARSHALL EB. DIM- CK 
New York UniversZy 


The mcst interesting educational experiment it the world today for the 
student of comparative administration and kusines and government is the 
Administrative Staff College at Henley-on-TEames, England. This College is 
pioneering the methods which, in any industr-alized naticn, are needed to re- 
store the flexibility and initiative that must al~aysaccomzany free enterprise. 
The College also provides a new approach to leadership training in that enroll- 
ees are recruited in fixed proportions from pub::c ari privete employment by a 
method tkat procuces balanced management t-amsamong the memters (as the 
“students ’ are called), and the teaching prcvedune stresses group work and 
self-instruction rather than formal lectures. 

This or?ginal venture, headed by Princeton-fainel Noel F. Hall, was founded 
in 1946 and opened in 1948. Already it is beag imitatec in widely scattered 
parts of tae world. Henley has turned out sore 1,300 policy administrators of 
the averaze age of 39, all of whom had been -apped for Ligher responsibilities 
by their employezs—who incidentally foot the biil—befora going to Henley for 
the three months’ session. Each session—thene are shree a year—is limited to 
60 membe=rs; six of the 60 members may be crawr rom Dverseas and the rest 
come from private business, the central civ serztce, Iccal government, the 
nationalized industries, and banking. If Heney succeeds, even in a measure, 
in overcoming the depressing effects of buresucra-y and if it succeeds also in 
turning Gut leaders in both business and gorernment who understand public 
policy ard the power to govern, it will have gme fat toward solving the 
problem shet Adolf Berle calls the dilemma -f m»cern capitalism,! which, he 
argues, cannot survive if we do not soon maste the“‘powes to govern.” 

The Hanley program is also attempting tc solv anotaer problem that has 
long perplexed political scientists: how to arttulate policy and management so 
as z0 produce a blend. The College gives alrost =qual consideration to tech- 
niques of management and to issues of policy deci= cn, combining them in such 
a way that even zhe labels are kept from sight This is dore by stressing a: series 
of familier situations in which administrative snd public policy issues are in the 
nature of the case so intertwined that it woud taze a fo-ced interpretation to 
separate them. 


* Tis article i= the result of two stays at Henley, in _€52 and in 1954. On the second 
occasion the Principal invited me to join the staff of the College for the three months of 
the Fall session in order to participate as general cbservar of tha College program and as 
adviser o2 research. The assignment also invol-sd carferences with university and 
Management people in various parts of England. I am d2eply grateful to my hosts for 
their generous assistance. 

1 See Lis The 0th Century Capitalist Revolution- New York, 1964), pp. 15-16. 
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I 


Before turning to the objectives, the methods, and the results of this inter- 
esting experiment in leadership training, a word may be said about the need 
that evoked this response. 

As specialization. and hierarchical organization increase in scope and as 
business administration becomes more and more political—that is, concerned 
with policy decision, group relations, and institutional influence and survival 
—the bureaucratic problems and executive needs of business and government 
become increasingly alike. The study of power and public policy becomes as 
important for the business corporation and the trade union as for the politically 
organized state. In all major governing institutions a central difficulty is how to 
balance the potential efficiencies of careful planning and logical organization 
against the equal need for individual initiative and institutional flexibility and 
responsiveness. 

Already in the 1930’s top business executives in the United States were con- 
cerned with the inherent nature of bureaucracy, the possibility of exceeding the 
optimum of size and managerial capacity, the stultifying effect of seniority 
promotions, and similar evidences of institutional arteriosclerosis.? In the 
twenty years since then the continued growth of giantism, combined with a 
drying up of new sources of executive leadership from smaller enterprises, has 
forced large institutions to train from within or lose their drive. This is the 
background need out of which the Henley program grew immediately after 
World War II when Britain, battered by war and anxious about her economic 
future, began to devote to reconstruction the same kind of quiet determination 
and resourcefulness that she had demonstrated during the war. 

Henley’s chief concern is to see that initiative and enterprise are fostered and 
that this élan is carried over into the civil service and the nationalized indus- 
tries as much as into domestic and overseas trade. Although concerned with 
techniques and practicalities, the Henley program stresses more than do most 
courses in this country the importance of public policy, the public interest, the 
idea of a growing political economy, the importance of character, the values of 
a civilization; at the same time—and perhaps this is a necessary consequence of 
the above—the College pays less attention to manipulation and personality as 
determiners of administrative results. 

The seed out of which Henley grew was a long time germinating. It was in the 
minds of men like Sir Hector Hetherington, for example, who, a year before the 
College was announced, stated his views concerning the need for such a civil 
leadership academy in an article in the London Times: 

... Administration is not an end in itself. The Administrator’s business is to provide the 
conditions under which the work of a team can come to good effect in the achievement of 


some co-operative purpose. ... Every enterprise calls for the capacity to hold in mind a 
total and perhaps distant situation, to plan ahead imaginatively and firmly and yet with 


4 Howard Hyde and I dealt with some of these problems in Temporary National 
Economic Commission Monograph No. 11, Bureaucracy and Trusteeship in Large Corpora- 
tions (G.P.O., 1940). 
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the necessary Margins, to assemble in the right reEtion and at the right time diverse | 
managerial and human resources, to take consistent —ecisibns on points of detail and, in- 
dispensably, to see that junior executives in the savel spEeres know how to do the same. 
In these things there is an order and a4 technique waich ace not simply gifts of nature. 
~ Training helps. 


Moreover, continued Hetherington, a skilled adm-ristrator is the product of 
the conditioning factors of a lifetime, early as well es adult. What then is the 
special virtue of a concentrated and high-level wairiag program when a man is, 
say, 35 or 40? After recruitment and early exzerierce in administration a new 
stage and a new problem emerge in the developmen“ of the individual: 

A time somes in eight or ten or fifteen years, whaa, heving learned and practised his 
calling, & man does well to cease for a little from actæn, arc to thnk what he-is doing and 
why and how he is doing it. That is apt to be the xost truitful educational phase of all. 


The best thinking springs from practice, and a man who ky think_ng has more thoroughly 
possessed himself of what he is and does is ripe forzreat r responsibility.* 


A speeial virtce of the Henley program is ite recosnition that government and 
business leaders must be trained in common troblers of policy and administra- 
tion if they are io understand each other anc take ndepandent but consistent 
action designed to further the common inter2st cf the nation. In the United 
States, on the other hand, we have all too ofan asumec that the best way to 
keep free enterprise free is to train businsssmcr and government officials 
separacely, 88 though they were two distinct. sppcsed, and antagonistic breeds 
of, “animal requiring differing settings and §ndo: trinations. I feel sure that 
sooner thar we think we shall find our assum=ationfalse aad turn to me alterna- 
tive approach. Again quoting Hetherington: 

The Ccllege ought to be a meeting placé of the tv mam categorias of admivistratora— 
the offisers af the private and of the public servic= In =uture, s increasingly during the 
war, they must work together. It is important the they should understand the very dif- 
ferent responsibilities which they carry. Much frus-ratioa will be saved thereby. It is even 
more important that each should acquire, so far as may ta, the characteristic virtues of the 
other, and know its own characteristic defects. Tat isstue way of amendment. For the 
final objective of all this enterprise is not theory, Fut betar practice directed to the fuller 
service of the public interest. That is how the Adnanistrative Staff College will be judged, 

and haw it will wish to be judged. 


Each side has something to offer to the otE=r; tozethe> they have a common 
need and a common purpose. After seeing equal-y keen civil servants and top 
business executives adjust to each other anc con® to respect each other during 
a twelve-week term, I came away from He-ley with the firm impression that 
this is one of the most valuable achievements Herlsy has to offer. 


II po * 


Henley is strictly a residential program. I-s larga manor house, called 
Greenlands, situated on the banks of the Fram-e not iar from Oxford, supple- 
mented by otker dormitory and recreationa. buiH:ngs and all set on a beautiful 


3 London Times, Nov. 7, 1945. 
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estate away from the bustle of business and traffic, was purchased from the 
third Viscount Hambledon. The twelve-week course is a seven-day-a-week 
program making it almost necessary for its members to forget all about the 
office, wife, and children, and to become fully absorbed in the intellectual and 
social life of the institution. At the end of each three-weeks’ period, however, a 
long free weekend makes it possible for members to go home to catch up on 
their business and family affairs. The remoteness of the place and its self-con- 
tained character are essential features of the Henley plan. 

Within these congenial surroundings a great deal of hard work is done: 
Henley may have the outward trappings of a country club but, except for free 
recreation time in the afternoons devoted to walks, sports, informal confer- 
ences, reflection, and reading, what goes on at the College is hard, concen- 
trated work. It is no nine-to-five affair. There are three group-work periods 
each day—two in the morning and one in the late afternoon—and on four 
evenings of each week there is something on from 8:30 to 10. 

The College is supported entirely by private funds from business institutions 
and individuals and from the fees paid by employers on behalf of the members, 
which at present amount to £300 per member. Most of the funds required to 
buy the property and to make up the difference between a £300 fee and a 
£350 cost per member are supplied through seven-year covenants under which 
contributions are partially tax-exempt. So far as fees are concerned, members 
from the public service are on an equal footing with those from industry. 

The College is a non-profit-making corporation run by a Board of Governors, 
who in turn employ the Principal. The Governors are drawn widely from busi- 
ness, governmental, educational, and ecclesiastical life and the College has 
succeeded in keeping free from political, social, and economic bias. It has not 
succeeded in officially interesting the trade unions in its program (although 
this was part of the original plan) but it has compensated for this loss by getting 
a number of prominent trade union officials to participate as consultants and 
official visitors. 

Executive development courses in the United States are generally for a 
shorter term than the one at Henley and it seems clear that the longer period is 
one secret of Henley’s success. A “quickie” may impart information but is 
unlikely to change attitudes or to ripen one’s reflections and insights. The test 
of a program like Henley’s is the changes that occur in individuals which, if not 
strictly measurable, are at least observable to colleagues and office associates. 
It is usually when only two or three weeks of the course are left that these 
changes become apparent, and in most cases the fastest period af growth occurs 
during the tenth week. 

The men and women (there have been some women) who go to Henley are 
not seeking degrees, because none are given. They are not even seeking aca- 
demic achievement as a means to promotion, because most of them have 
already been marked for promotion and all are expected to return to their 
employments. Having eliminated these incentives to effort, it is plain that 
motivation must come from the felt need of the member, seconded by his 
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employer, to share what the College has to offer. Arc because of the thorough- 
ness of the recruitment and interview method w3ed, 15 member is chesen unless 
he personally warts the experience and is prepsted to work at it. 

Taere is no magic about the number 60, but this zotal Zor the student body 
is probably about right. It makes posible indi~ädual attention and good 
social relationships, and at the same time affords acequate representation from 
the main working groups and administrative pecia ties of modern-day society. 
A group of 60 alzo allows for six syndicates‘ o- 10 members each, and in each 
syndicate there is a cross-section of skills. Let ws see what this means in terms of 
practical detail, because the build-up and structurirg of the session are distinc- 
tive features of the Henley program. 

In eack. session there are 30 places for r=presomtatives of commerce and 
industry and 80 for the public services, the retiora.ized _ndustries, and bank- 
ing. The 30 places in the first category are parceled out 15 to large corpora- 
tions, nine to small ones, and six to the Cistritctive trades. Those in the 
second category of 30 include six for the centra_ zivil service, two for local 
government, two for the fighting forces, siz for Eanking, and eight for the 
nationalized industries. 

Now bear in mind that each syndicate of 10 must be so constructed as to 
reflect work specialties and not merely the sezmenzs of the economy just listed. 
The number of members in each skill category 15 for higher and general 
management, 18 for factory and works menag-ment, six for research and 
development, nine for commercial and sellmg, Sx for controllership, six for 
financial, and six for overseas. Except for these in the lest group, all are care- 
fully analyzed in advance as to their special:sed exills. All the other skills that 
one might thinx of, including personnel mamager:, purcaasing agents, budget 
officers, public relations directors, and the like zre represented in the major 
classifications mentioned above. 

Why is it done this way? Consider the cbjectives of the program and the 
arswer appears: to make possible in each erndiete a Dalanced management 
team drawn frcm the main segments of the econo-zy. Thus, in the deliberations 
of each work group all of the skills found in an actual management situation are 
brought to bear on each problem taken up by tke group, thereby providing a 
working equivalent of what is found in actualadministracsion. 

The basic strategy is to improve the skills thet spec:alists already have by 
making the specialists more perceptive, ard at tne same time to retool and 
broaden these men so that they will acquire =x additional skill in general 
administration, where the test of fitness is an cbility to analyze the diverse 
elements that enter into policy decision and z> synthesize the work of experts. 

The College attracts a superb mixture 0: pesple, aad I stress mixture on 
purpose. To begin with, they are not all, by any means, university graduates; 
in. fact, the percentage of such graduates =» the first 21 sessions varied from 
one-fourth to one-half of the whole membership. with the average about one- 


‘A term brought into use during World War _I by ihe armed forces when men were 
trained for special missions in small groups. 
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third. Moreover, all kinds of personalities are included, from the rather dour 
scientist who needs to be “brought out” to the somewhat flamboyant sales 
manager who must be “‘toned down.” As a matter of fact, these differences in 
educational background, character, and temperament are looked for when the 
Principal and his associates undertake to build up a balanced membership for a 
particular session. 

Henley sets out to leave its stamp on the men who go there by finding out in 
advance what each individual’s weaknesses are and at what points he needs 
to be strengthened. Indeed, skill in recruitment and in counselling are addi- 
tional reasons for Henley’s success. The Principal has absolute freedom as to 
whom he shall choose; those who make financial contributions know this and 
respect his independence and judgment. Finally, there is a carefully thought out 
plan for each syndicate and for each member in it because only as this is 
painstakingly done in advance can the College make its full impact on a man’s 
attitudes and his combination of executive traits in 12 weeks. It is partly for 
this reason that the enrollment is kept small, an important respect in which 
Henley differs from most American experiments in the same field. 


HI 


Although there are several distinctive and imaginative features about the 
Henley program, probably the most original is the teaching method, which is 
highly diversified, The main feature is the use of the syndicate of 10 members. 
Each syndicate operates under the chairmanship of one of its members, & 
different chairman and secretary being appointed by the College for each 
separate subject in the course. At some time during the session, therefore, each 
member has the experience of chairing a project and of presenting and defend- 
ing it before the entire membership of the College, usually at an evening 
meeting. He is given his assignment by the faculty in the form of a brief, works 
on a fixed time schedule, and must supervise the preparation of a written report 
representing the consensus of his syndicate. 

What happens within the syndicate is a major aspect of the Henley program. 
Everything revolves around it. It is here that one must go to see attitudes 
change, men learn to accommodate themselves to each other, men who make 
good first impressions turn out to be lacking in other respects, and vice versa. 
Each syndicate has its own room. Briefs are prepared by the teaching staff, and 


; The selection process, in brief, is as follows: After a business firm or a government 
department makes the nomination and the papers on the candidate have been received, 
the Principal usually talks in person with the employer to find out why he wants to send 
the man at that particular time, what the candidate’s promotion prospects are, something 
about his qualities, and so on. Next, the candidate visits the College for interviews which 
may last most of a day, a technique that has been developed to a fine point. At this stage 
the Principal and his colleagues also consider such questions as: How would this man fit in 
with the group? How would he get along with the faculty member assigned to the par- 
ticular syndicate? Would he make a good chairman of a project and, if so, should it be a 
major one or a minor one and should it come early in the session or late? So far as possible, 
nothing is left to guesswork or to chance. 
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mimeographed materials by the research staff. “hers is an axcellent specialized 
library. The services of consultants from the »1tsice are made available, and 
field trips are sometimes arranged in connectior witk partic ilar subjects. 

There is also a certain originality in the rec-.2itncsat and functioning of the 
faculty at Henley. There is one directing staff member, s5-called, assigned to 
each syndicate, but he sits at a small table in = corner of she room, not at the 
roundtable where the chairman presides. The s-aff member rarely speaks unless 
the chairman calls on him or unless he thinkssshe eiscuss-on is getting off the 
track. And yet, modest as his role appears tc be, “Ee stat member makes or. 
breaks the plan because the faculty decide tks grand strategy. of the course, 
prepare the briefs and working materials, study and influence the individual 
members, and at the end help to evaluate them as only mən can who work to- 
gether, drink together at the College bar, sake valks around the College © 
grounds and the countryside, or go off with a sradicate after hours. 

The directing staff come from almost as mixed a background as do the mem- 
bers themselves: a former official of the Indisa Ci Service, a former works 
manager, a former personnel manager in & arge Londen establishment, an 
ex-Army officer who later saw service in Wask-ngtcxr with the combined chiefs 
of staff and was Military Secretary to the Catwnet, a civil servant on loan from 
the Board of Trade. But all have in common a _xnowledge 2f and interest in the 
field, practical experience, skill in sizing up m=n aml working with them. They 
are not, generally speaking, the so-called acsdeme type and for that reason 
some university people are ‘critical of then. Nevarthe'ess, as Elton Mayo 
would doubtless have said, the directing staf have the eombination of social 
skills needed for their type of work. 

The faculty is small because a large one is mat nesessary when in each session 
some 40 cutside experts are brought in to mest with the syndicates as consul- 
tants. The chairman of each project and the =ynd=rate members know as soon 
as a particular essignment is received that a-partacular expert is coming on a 
ceriain day at a certain hour, and they are tod in what his expertness consists. 

Hence the job of the syndicate is to deciden advance just what help they 
want and the result is a give-and-take, not a lestur». 

There is much merit in this group method -f seE-instruction. To begin with, 
it teaches the chairman to draw on the skts of Ais own syndicate and the 
outside svecialists and to work to a deadlin=. It Zorces zhe members to draw 
_ on their own resources and to overcome their —wn difficulties. It gets away from 

spoon-feeding and encourages originality, -incevatson, and dissent. But most of 
all it teaches men, through long hours of knc-k-dewn-anj-drag-out discussion, 
to respect eack others’ opinions, whether hey xepresent private or public 
employment backgrounds and no matter wat -Łe conceits of the different 
skill groups may be. Sit in a syndicate, as I heve, smd you can trace the decline 
of aggressive behavior and the growth of un-Serst=nding based on a knowledge 
of common conzerns. After about the third r2ek Fe brassy sales manager of a 
large commercial outfit finds himself saying, “I 1adn’t realized it before but _ 
those people in the civil service, they’re up aginst pretty much the same 
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problems we are.” Or at the College bar before lunch one overhears a civil 
servant say to another, “You know, that Jones, with International Brass, he 
isn’t a bad fellow at all; those men who didn’t go to university have something 
we could use.” Or a nationally-known scientist at the end of the tenth week 
remarks, “I believe there’s something to this administration business after all, 
even if it isn’t an exact science.” 

All features of the Henley program are carefully tied in around group work. 
There are two sets of lectures, for example, one by the Principal on money and 
foreign exchange leading up to & project on export markets, and a second by 
one of his colleagues on the use of financial data as a toal of executive planning 
and control. There are also occasional evening lecturés by outsiders. Again, 
twice during the session each syndicate reports on the biography of some well- 
known person, the idea being to try to identify the cheracteristics that made 
him. a successful leader. Cases also are used in dealing with particular problems, 
some being recorded and personally observed and investigated. Thus in the 
section of the course dealing with technological change, a syndicate may 
visit a town 30 miles away to study at first-hand how a firm adjusted and sur- 
vived when India developed its own calico industry end employed modern 
methods. Sources of current information also are emphasized to encourage the 
systematic use of tools like The Economist, The Times, and professional 
journals. In short, the attempt is to achieve a balance by using a number of 
methods, all centering around the syndicates working on a series of major 
problems eventually reported on in oral presentations before the whole mem- 
bership and faculty. Unity comes from the subject-matter, not the method. 


IV 


It is simple enough to set forth the course outline, but harder to explain the 
subtleties and purposes behind it. Moreover, if one starts by saying that the 
course is in 17 parts, that sounds like good solid information. Actually the use 
of the figure is likely to mislead because no part is separated from the others. 
Noel Hall has said that “there are seventeen parts that lock to be discontinuous, 
but it is of universal experience that round about the tenth and eleventh week 
of each session, the men begin to see for themselves that there is an intellectual 
plan and that all these parts are converging to a general dovetailing towards the 
last ten days of the session.” I must confess that I was skeptical about this 
claim until I saw it made good. 

What is the unifying element in this general dovetailing? Although it is hard 
to put.into words, I think it is best described as “dynamic economy.” By this I 
mean an attempt to get men to think about what is involved in keeping the 
individual administrator, the individual business, and the economy as a whole 
from becoming traditional and stagnant. At this point I could reproduce the 
official course outline® and let it go at that, but let us see if we cannot get be- 
hind that formal presentation. ` 


¢ The main parts of the course are comparative administrative structures, internal or- 
ganization and administration, external relations, constructive administration, and con- 
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As a matare executive about to graduate inta sop -nanagement, the member 
at Henley -3 encouraged to become progressi->-miited Ly a series of four 
steps: First in his ayndicate he looks at his ow— jot io see if he really under- 
stands hcw it relates to the whole operation, end how he might improve his 
cooperative relaticnships. Second, while remaining r his own syndicate, he 
temporar_ly joins a specially-constituted “specislist’? syndicate, where experts 
in his owa —eld—parsonnel, finance, or somethi-g el>e—wozk together for two 
or three weeks on s subject that closely concerzs then, and where he is asked 
such questions as, ‘‘Do you see how you could Lave >2en mors effective if you 
had realized that cther specialists don’t fully understand and appreciate you, 
ar you them?” Third, he is induced to take a losk oucside his own employment 
(this is csll=d extemal relations) to see how grcup relations complicate policy- 
formation and decision-making; how consumers, o-ganized labor, and busi- 
nessmen divide into separate interests that mst reyverth=leas learn to work 
together and develop something more rationm than antipathy if each is to 
prosper end the public interest is to be safegu=rdec. Fourth and finally, this 
maturing edminisfrator is encouraged to thirk abat what can be done to 
make hinsalf, his irm, and the economy more dynenic. This requires a hard 
look at tecanologiral and economic change, at aumen relations in administra- 
tion, at the need to utilize the services of reseazcher: and scientists more effec- 
tively than in the past, and at the need to str=ngtkea world trade because in 
Britain, at least, world trade is the key to natioral proeperity. 

Another source of unity in the course is thatche eyndicates usually work on 
three or four different projects simultaneously instead of completing one be- 
fore undertaking tae next. Consequently, each Japy’ work must be divided up 
under different ckairmen and the members cust tarn from one subject to 
ancther -uat as ali executives must learn to do Anc 5ecause they are working 
on so meny subjects, the main problems runnmng tLrough all of them tend to 
stand out clearly. For example, the first itec under the course heading of 
internal organization and administration is caled menagement of the individ- 
ual and deals with personnel policies and practxres. One of hese policies relates 
to eclleczive bargeining and the role of trade union . Is this an administrative 
problem or a policy problem? Obviously it is bach, brt most of the policy aspect - 
of it is reserved for discussion under another pact of zhe course where the role of 


clusions. “cmparative administrative structures is ted lerzely to break the ice and get 
things started. The =ubheads under internal organiza..on and admnistration are manage- 
ment of the individaal, the structure of organizatic anc interrelation of departments, 
delegation, zontrol and accountability, and organization fœ produstion. The subdivisions 
under this last sre dsalt with by so-called specialist synd-cates and are related to works 
manegemert, research and development, office servic, m=cagement accounting, and the 
personnel d=pe-tment. The section on external relat ns œals with commercial relation- 
ships (consimers, purchasing, sources of finance, wads associations), organized labor, 
central government, and local government. Under c-astrr>cive acmimistration come sec- 
tions on edeptation to economic change, adaptation > tecrjologieal change, and impart- 
ing and maintaining vitality. Finally, the part calle] zone sions usually deals with some 
immediate aractical issue, especially foreign trade. 
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organized labor comes in for full-dress treatment. At that point the question 
arises: “Must labor unions necessarily divide and weaken the unified responsi- 
bilities of top management, or can this difficulty be surmounted by a wise use 
of work councils?” Thus the focus shifts back again to organizational and 
administrative matters. 

What kind of issues are presented to the syndicate for study and report? 
Some are major, some seemingly minor, but even the minor ones assume im- 
portance when they relate to the central theme of how to remain progressive 
and achieve a dynamic economy. How can a particular department of a business 
be induced not to encroach on the work of others and to renter on its own main 
show? Which recent employment practices have improved morale and which 
have not? Should the state continue to provide financial mcentives to industries 
to locate in unemployment pockets of large cities? How can highly centralized 
industries like the Coal Board be kelped to decentralize, if they should? Is 
the enforcement of the monopolies law too slow and can better methods be 
devised? And in what respects have foreign competitors outdistanced British 
firms in the competition for world markets? 

The working briefs on each subject are detailed and precise and each is 
accompanied by a select bibliography and materials extzacted or prepared by 
the research department of the College. In general the subject of each brief is a 
large one but the members must make it as concrete as possible by applying 
assumptions gained by their past experience with actual situations. The result 
is that in the remarkably short time available some syndicates have written 
excellent case studies relating to actual firms and particular situations. When 
60 promising men, each with from 15 to 20 years of experience, pool their 
knowledge, as the syndicate method enables them to do, it produces quite a 
respectable body of experience and turns up some practical problems where the 
principles emerge from the context. Finally, each project culminates in an oral 
presentation before the whole College in one of the finest forensic demonstra- 
tions one is likely to witness anywhere. It is truly amazinz to see the character 
and leadership traits that emerge from this carefully planned but spontaneous 
discussion. 

y 


The connection of the members with the Administrative Staff College is not 
entirely over when they leave Henley. They will have had personal conferences 
with the Principal, who does not shrirk from plain talk in the few cases where 
this is desirable. He and the directing staff will have discussed in detail the work 
of the session and the performance 3f each member, and there is frequent 
unanimity in their conclusions. There is no degree, certificate, or diploma, but 
the Principal does generally report orally to each employer on the progress of 
the member in whom he is interested. 

On leaving Henley each member may thereafter belong to an association of 
former members in his own community, a series of clubs that have spontane- 
ously appeared as the “graduates” multiply. And some 15 months after a class 
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has gone out, the members return for a two-day ~efre:Ler session at the College 
where a nearly 100 per cent attendance is tae rule. This session revolves 
around a definite theme, often ce to a autos problem previously. con- 
sidered. 

The College is now in process of adding to ite follcw-up and extension aoe 
Encouraged by the fact that former members waa te zo on discussing subjects 
studied at the College, the faculty are consider.g a number of activities that 
might be undsrtaken by the various club grouzs wokout detracting from -the 
main show. There might be a newsletter, for eamp; the publications of the 
research department could be sent out to all e=-mem ers; prominent speakers 
from at home or ¿broad might be routed to £ circzit of clubs; and informal 
steps are already underway to establish o -esearca relationships with 
teaching and reseezrch programs of a similar characcer in he nation's univer- 
sities. 

The program at Toney will be interesting zc w.fch. Administrative skills 
different:ate countries as much as do differenses im resources. “The British,” 
said Sir Hectar Hetherington, not immodestly, mar reasonably suppose them- 
selves tc have some natural talent for adminEtratzon,” a typical understate- 
ment about a nation with some 200 years of aapivalist experience behind it. 
What may be even more significant is that snee Vorld War II, Britain has 
staged an economic revival, a recrudescence of =ctarazise that transcends party 
divisions. In all classes and circles there is ag-esmant with Sir Oliver Franks 
who, in his Reith Lectures, remarked that “cwadays part of the definition 
of nationhood is Industrial development. ... —erpctual irnovation, this ever- 
repeated assartion of man’s power over nature, kas an absolute value..... 
These activities gre the triumph of the spirit «= man.’’? This is the same spirit 
I found at Henley. 


7In “The Will to Greatness,” The Listener, Dec- 13, 1354, p. 1357. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


A SURVEY OF THE BACKGROUND MATERIAL FOR THE 
‘STUDY OF GOVERNMENT IN FRENCH 
TROPICAL AFRICA* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The French territories in Tropical Africa with which this article is concerned 
are the so-called Federations of French West Africa and French Equatorial 
Africa, the two Trust Territories of the Cameroons and Togoland, and the 
island of Madagascar. The two small territories of the Comores, formerly a 
dependency of Madagascar, and French Somaliland are not considered. These 
French territories have shared, though only to a limited extent, in the generally 
increased interest in African affairs since the end of World War II. Even in 
France, however, they have excited much less interest than French North 
Africa, which is of greater economic importance, geographically much nearer, 
and whose problems have assumed a more dramatic, indeed menacing, char- 
acter. Outside France, these French territories in Tropical Africa have been 
overshadowed not only by the greater international significance of recent 
developments in North Africa, but also by the more publicized changes in 
British African territories, notably the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and by the Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya. Yet any 
consideration of the political, social, and economic problems of contemporary 
Africa which excludes French Tropical Africa, which covers about a quarter of 
the area of the continent and includes about one-seventh of its 200 million 
inhabitants, must obviously be very incomplete. For the student of govern- 
ment, however, these territories present an additional interest. While they 
often closely resemble, ethnically and geographically, neighboring territory un- 
der the control of other European powers, especially Great Britain, the policies 
pursued in them, and the legal, social, and political structures which the 
French have sought to create to give expression to those policies, differ sub- 
stantially from those of Great Britain, and considerably from those of Belgium 
or Portugal. There are thus particular opportunities for the student of 
comparative government in these areas. 

The French literature and materials relating to these territories, though much 
less than that concerned with French North Africa, are considerable in quantity 
but very uneven in quality. The treatment of political and administrative 
subjects is usually highly generalized and often stereotyped. There are hardly 
any monographic studies of the actual working of administration, and before 
the end of World War II there was little scope for overt political activity in 
these territories. Students of government from English-speaking countries 
should not, however, allow their realization of the often large gap between 


* Much of the research on which this article is based was made possible by a Lever- 
hulme Research Fellowship in 1953. The author is greatly indebted to Mr. Thomas 
Hodgkin and Dr. Virginia Thompson for commenting on the manuscript. 
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formal legal structures and the practical working 31 institutions to result in 
their ignoring the large literature in French de=otec so the farmer: a thorough 
understanding of the legal and juridical struct=re, srd indeed of metropolitan 
French insiitutions, is essential for any realist. study of contemporary prob- 
lems of government in French Tropical Africa. It isindeed the all too common 
neglact of this consideration which makes sz mren of the relatively small 
number of writings in English about these teritoties of slight value. Special 
attention is accordingly given in this article tc the egal background, on which 
there is much French work of considerable value, and to the various official 
sources of information in French government publ wationa which are essential. 
Although ths intention is to discuss the literature f: cm the point of view of the 
student of government, some attention has zeen given to materials relating 
primarily to the social and economic background wożch ars thought likely to be 
useful to such students, and the main sourcesof statistical data, have also been 
ind:cated. Unless otherwise stated, the place o pub ieatior is in all cases Paris. 


s II. BIBLIOGRAPE-ES 


There is no up-to-date bibliography of woks r-lating to the French Union 
or French Africe as a whole. For the older boms, reference may be made to the 
Bibliographie d’ Histoire Coloniale (1900-198 by Alfred Martineau and others 
(Larose, 1982), which includes sections relatizg to French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, and Madagascar, as well ss onc >n general works on French 
colonisl history, each prefaced by a brief disctasior of the literature and sources. 
Perhaps more useful to the student of govarnment, for the period which it 
covers, is the bibliography appended to tls second volume of Stephen H. 
Roberis’ History of French Colonial Policy 187-1926 (P. S. King, London, 
1929). A large-scale Bibliographie Générale de Cobries Françaises was begun in 
1931 with the encouragement and help of tlic met ‘cpolitan government and the 
variovs territorial governments, under the editorship of G. Grandidier and E. 
Jcucle, Société d’Editions Géographiques, Marit=ames et Coloniales)..A volume 
on Madagascar by G. Grandidier appeared m 1535 and contained works pub- 
lished between 1904 and 1933, supplemen~ng 3n earher volume containing 
worke published before 1904, which had omminaly been published in 1905. A 
volume on French West Africa by E. Joucla was >1blisked in 1937. For French 
Equatorial Africa, no comprehensive bibS5ogreaphy has appeared since the 
Bibliographie de l Afrique Equatoriale Frarzatse >y G. Eruel (Larose, 1914), 
but P. Sanner has produced a supplement sovering works published between 
1914 and 1948, entitled Bibliographie Pxhnogriphique de UAfrique Equa- 
toriale Francaise (Imprimerie Nationale, 199).1 For more recent material, the 
older collections, which contain little of diect -elevance to the study of con- 
temporary political problems, must be stoplescentec by the bibliographies 

1The “Bibliographie Economique et Socias de TA.E.F.,’* which appeared as a 
‘numéro hora série” in the Bulletin @Informat-ens Ecomomtcues et Soctales de VA.E.F. 
(Sept., 1947), seems to have been an earlier varsi -2 of Es work and is practically identical 
with xt. 
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published in Africa, the journal of the International Arrican Institute (quar- 
terly, Oxford University Press, London, since 1928), ard in the Journal de la 
Société des Africanistes (quarterly, Musée de l'Homme, since 1931), both of 
which include sections devoted to administration, although their main interest 
is in ethnography. Since 1948, a very useful annotated Bulletin Bibliographique 
has been issued bi-monthly in mimeographed form by the Service des Statis- 
tiques of the Ministry of Overseas France. Although this gives a more extensive 
coverage relating to economic conditions, it includes a useful section on “Les 
Institutions Politiques: L’Etat.” It is, on the whole, the most useful guide to 
the articles and books currently published on the political and economic prob- 
lems in the French Overseas Territories, but is not on sale. 


II. GENBRAL WORKS: OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


By far the most important official publication containing information relat- 
ing to the Overseas Territories of the French Union is the Journal Offictel de la 
République Francaise (Imprimerie des Journaux Officiels). This at present 
includes the following separate series: 


. Débats Parlementaires: Assemblée Naitonale. 

. Débats Parlementaires: Conseil de la République. 

. Documents Parlementatres: Assemblée Nationale. 

. Documents Parlementaires: Conseil de la République. 

Débats de U Assemblée de P Union Franciase. 

. Documents de V Assemblée de l’ Union Francaise. 

. Avis et Rapports du Conseil Bconomique. 

. Lots et Décrets. 

. Documents Administratifs, also called Annexe Adminisiratty. 

10. Bulletin du Conseil Economique (Compte Rendu Analytique des Séances). 


GO ME ce Or DD ee 


All these contain essential material for the student of government in French 
Tropical Africa. In particular, the documents of the various assemblies contain 
numerous committee reports which often discuss a particular territory or topic 
very fully. A few examples may be instanced: Documents Parlementatres: Con- 
seil de la République, Séance du 2 mai 1950, Annexe No. 259 was a report made 
by the mission which visited Madagascar and French Somaliland in September 
_and October, 1949 on behalf of the Overseas France Committee of the Council 
of the Republic and includes, inter alia, an account of Malgache political par- 
ties, nationalism and communism in Madagascar, and tke activities of the 
missions and of local administration. Avis et Rapports du Conseil Economique, 
Séances des 14 et 15 Février 1950 included a “Report on tha Economie, Social 
and Monetary Policy of the French Union,” with three subsidiary reports and 
some statistical appendices. Documents de l’ Assemblée de ? Union Française, 
2° Séance du 26 Août 1964, No. 818 was a report made by a mission which 
visited French Equatorial Africa on behalf of the Social Affairs Committee of 
the Assembly to investigate the application there of the Labor Code for Over- 
seas Territories enacted in 1952. 
The Jurisclasseur de la France d’Outre-Mer, issued, since 1948, by the 
Ministry of Overseas France (Editions Techniques), is divided into two parts. 
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The first. in one volume, contains Codes; the sezcnd at present in 15 volumes, 
contains laws, decrees, and administrative docunents. This is a loose-leaf 
compilation of the legislation currently in force in the Overseas Territories, 
excluding North Africa, and is kept up to dat= by _rregular issuances to sub- 
scribers. New legislation, both statutes and ex: s1tive decr2es and orders, is of : 
course published st the time of its enactment ir the Tourna: Officiel series called 
Lots et Décrets, a3 well as in the Journaus isiel of tha various territorial 
administretions. 

The Statistical Service of the Ministry of Overseas Franze, together with the 
National institute of Statistics and Economie Studies, publishes bi-monthly 
Gn spite of its title) a Bulletin Mensuel de Sxuisteyue d'Outre-Mer, which in- 
cludes, besides data relating to production sad tade, tzansport, prices and 
morey, tables of current budgetary receipts ic the mndividua! territories and of 
developm=nt expenditure. Two series of supclem=nts—Série Statistiques and 
Série Ftuzes—are published at irregular intervele. The former contains the 
results of the census of population, and the lacter eludes such special studies 
as the results of a public opinion survey takea in netropolitan France in 1950 
under the title “Connaissez-vous la France d’_utreMer.’* An Annuatre Statis- 
tique de l'Union Française Outre-Mer, 1989-1&.9 w.1s pubksted in two volumes 
in 1951 (mprimerie Nationale). This includee muc information of great value 
to the student of government, such as tables-elatng to sducation, labor, and 
public finance. Another valuable series of stz-dies is issced by the Statistical 
Service of the Ministry of Overseas France uzder she tite Documents et Statis- 
tiques. Toese include La Monnate et le Créda dara les Territoires d’Outre-Mer 
(No. IV, 1950) and a pioneer study which c23er-es to be much more widely 
known, wes Budgets des Territoires d’Outre-Izer pour l Exercice 1952 (No. VI, 
1952), by P. Sanner and H. Le Polotec. Th- most comprehensive description 
and aralvsis of the monetary system of the Frenc Unior is in Premter Rapport 
Annuel du Comité Monétaire de la Zone Franz 19-8, to te found in Statistiques 
et Études Financières: Supplément Finances F=angeises Nc. 24, 1964 (Imprimerie 
Nationale). 

A mcathly magazine containing, besides offfial news items, articles on 
- currert issues, descriptions of economic and =ocia_ development services, and a 
survey of current foreign press comment cn French and other overseas ter- | 
ritories s issued by the Ministry of Oversea. Fraace under the title Chroniques 
d’Outre-VMer. Fefore 1951 it was known as 2ullexin d'Information de la France 
d'Outre-Mer. It is published for the Ministr, by La Documentation Française, 
which elso publishes at irregular intervals about 150 per annum) a series of 
official documents and studies called Notes et tudes Documentaires. This in- 
cludes.many issues relating to the Overseas Termtories of the French Union, a 
numbe> of examples of which are mentioned bebw. A recent issue (No. 1847) 
of particular value to the student of govemamert, conzaining much otherwise 
inaccessible data relating to postwar polsical development, is L’ Évolution 
Récente des Institutions Politiques dans les * errivires d'Outre-Mer et Territoires 
Assomés. 
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Les Elections Législatives de Juin 1951 (La Documentation Frangaise, 1953) 
includes the results of the general election for the National Assembly in 1951. 
Some data relating to the previous general election of 1946 are contained in 
Volume I of the Annuaire Statistique de V Union Francaise d’Outre-Mer and in 
Elections et Referendums: 13 Octobre, 10 et £4 Novembre et 8 Décembre 1946; 
Résultats par Département et Canton (Le Monde, 1947). 


IV. GENERAL WORKS: PERIODICALS 


There is a relatively large number of periodicals devoted to various aspects 
of French Union affairs, but many of them are somewhat propagandist in tone, 
and those which deal with topics in a scholarly manner are not numerous and 
tend to devote a high proportion of their space to parts of the French Union 
other than Tropical Africa. The most valuable for the student of government 
is the Revue Juridique et Politique de l Union Frangatse (Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence, quarterly since 1947), which is concerned primarily 
but not exclusively with legal and constitutional questions. It publishes arti- 
cles of high quality and of essential importance, such as that by P. F. Gonidec on 
“Les Assemblées Locales des Territoires d’Outre-Mer,” in Volumes VI and VII. 
Another useful legal journal is the Recueil Penant: Recueil Général de Juris- 
prudence de Doctrine et de Législation d Outre-Mer, which has appeared continu- 
ously since 1891 (Editions de Union Francaise, monthly). Besides. articles on 
social and administrative as well as purely legal subjects, this contains the full 
text of the more important new laws, decrees, and other documents. The quar- 
terly journal of the Centre des Hautes Etudes d’Administration Musulmane, 
L’ Afrique et ! Aste (Imprimerie Administrative Centrale, since 1948), has in- 
cluded a number of articles on the social background in Tropical African terri- 
tories, 28 well as a few dealing with more specifically political topics. These are 
short but are generally written by those with substantial practical experience in 
Africa, usually as administrators. Somewhat more polemical, or at least defen- 
sive of the “colonial” point of view, are the Comptes Rendus de V Académie des 
Sciences Coloniales (bi-monthly, published by the Academy) and L’ Afrique 
Frangatse: Bulletin du Comité de l Afrique Française et du Comité du Maroc 
(Comité de l'Afrique Francaise). This was published from 1891 to 1940 and a 
new series began in 1952. The Encyclopédie Mensuelle d'Outre-Mer (Editions de 
lP Union Française, monthly since 1950) contains articles on almost all aspects of 
life in the overseas territories, though little on directly political as opposed to 
social and administrative questions. It includes a supplement, Documenis 
Politiques, Economiques et Sociauz. 

Most valuable of the more journalistic periodicals is Marchés Coloniaur du 
Monde (Logier et Cie, weekly since 1945). Besides well-documented articles 
by leading men in commerce, politics, and administration, this also contains 
regular summaries of the proceedings of the various metropolitan assemblies, 
so far as these are concerned with the affairs of the French Union, as well as 
those of the representative assemblies in the territories themselves. Another 
interesting monthly magazine which has appeared since 1948, mainly political 
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‘in its emphasis, is Union Française ef Parlemeat, though ibs articles are. very 
short. L’ Année Politique (Editions du Grand Siècle, anmually since 1944) prints 
a number of documents relating to the affairs zf the Freneh Union and since ` 
1952 has had a substantial section devoted to thar ir its narrative part, though 
little of this has sc far dealt with Tropical Africa. Psésence Africaine (Editions 
Africaines), which began as a periodical but a-ter H>. 7 appeared irregularly 
in issues devoted each to a particular topic, has, sine No. 16, begun a Nouvelle 
Série which will apparently appear as a periodical. Ft contains many contribu- 
tions from Africans. Of the original series No. 8 was ensitled Le Monde Noir, No. 
13 Le Travail en Afrique Noire, and No. 15 Les Etudicnts Notre Parlent. Although 
definitely “arti-colonial” in tendency, the m-meographed periodical Afrique 
Informaiions, which appears irregularly (Claace Gsrard. 5 Rue Lamartine; 
Paris, 9*), is a useful source of information om currant poRtical developments. 
African Absiracis (International African Insitute Loncon,: quarterly since 
1950) contains abstracts of articles selected from -y eriodicals, including many 
Franch ones, but they are predominantly of an e:hnographic character and 
many articles in learned journals not specifica'y “african ’ or ethnographic are 
not abstracted. Nevertheless, this is of some vslue to those interested in admin- 
istrative problems, as is the geographical journal published by the University 
of Bordeaux, Cantera d’Outre-Mer (quarterly since 1948). The latter contains 
many studies of the human and social geography ef overseas territories which 
provide valuable “background” material for the student. of Eerie and 
economics. 3 

Among French journals not spacialianie ik Afrcan or “solonial” sabie 
the Rerue @ Economie Politique (Recueil Sirsy; k-montaly ‘since 1891) pub- 
lished two special numbers on L’ Économie ce | Union Francaise in 1951 and 
1954, respectively, both edited by G. Leduc. whick mclade much material of 
interes; relating to public finance, developmient pojcy, and monetary organiza- 
tion. Its annual volume on La France Econortique has, since 1947, contained a 
section on the French Union. Overseas. Politegue Et-angère (Centre d'Etude de 
Politique Étrangère, bi-monthly since 1935) published spacial numbers devoted 
to the French Union and its problems in Septamker, 1953 and October, 1954. 
Cahiers Internattionauz de Sociologie (1946-1363 Editions cu Seuil, since 1954 
Presses Universitaires de France, twice yeatly) kas alsc printed a number of 
articles on African topics. There are frequertly ersicles on the overseas terri- 
tories in French literary reviews, particularly m tas “léf-wing” Catholic jour- 
nal Esprit (monthly since 1931) and in Les Temas Mocernes (edited by J. aP. 
` Sartre, monthly since 1946). 


yV. GENERAL WORKS: BOOES AND ARTICLES 


For those primarily concerned with Frenca Trcpical Africa, the development 
of administration before 1939 can be best etudiec in E. L. Buell, The Native 
Problem in Africa (2 vols., Macmillan, New YorE, 1928), and in Lord Hailey’s 
An African Survey (Oxford University Press, London, 1928). The historical 
uaa is given very fully in S. H. eves History of French ee 
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Policy, 1870-1926 (P. S. King, London, 1929), and H. I. Priestley, France 
Overseas: A Study of Modern Impertalism (Appleton-Century, New York, 
1938), while some account of developments during and immediately after the 
war will be found in M. Devèze, La France d'Outre-Mer de lV Empire Colonial 
à P Union Francaise, 1988-1947 (Hachette, 1948). 

The best general account of the legal and juridical system is by L. Rolland 
and P. Lampué, Précis de Droit des Pays d'Outre-Mer (2nd edition, Dalloz, 
1952). K. Robinson, The Public Law of Overseas France since the War (Oxford 
University, Institute of Colonial Studies, Reprint Series No. 1A, Oxford, 
2nd ed., 1954) is a brief discussion with fairly full references to the literature. 
Two works dealing with more specialized aspects, an understanding of which is 
particularly important for the non-French student, are C. Rossillion, Le Régime 
Législatif de la France d'Outre-Mer (Editions de l'Union Française, 1954), and 
J. Ravanel’s article “Le Conseil d'Etat et les Assemblées des Territoires 
d’Outre-Mer,” in Etudes et Documents du Conseil d’ Etat, No. IV (Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1950), which describes the supervisory and advisory functions of the 
Conseil d’Etat in respect of the territorial assemblies and their activities. 

The best recent study of French ideas about colonial policy is H. Deschamps, 
Les Méthodes et les Doctrines Coloniales de la France (du XV Ie Siècle à Nos Jours) 
(Colin, 1953). Based on personal experience as well as research, this displays a 
discriminating judgment and penetration which may not be realized by those 
not already familiar with the subject. Although primarily suggested by and con- 
cerned with experience in Indochina, P. Mus’ Le Destin de l Unton Francaise 
(Éditions du Seuil, 1954) is a work of great value to the student of French 
colonization, learned, subtle, and fully rewarding the effort which its complex 
thought demands from the reader. A useful account of the postwar institutional 
changes is D. Boisdon, Les Institutions Politiques de V Union Française (Berger- 
Levrault, 1949). Short surveys in English are Ch.-A. Julien, “From the French 
Empire to the French Union,” in International Affairs (Oct., 1950), General 
Catroux, “The French Union,” in International Conciliation (Nov., 1953), and 
K. E. Robinson, “French Africa and the French Union,” in Africa Today, 
edited by C. Grove Haines (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1955). 

The student of the political and administrative problems of French Tropical 
Africa will soon realize the need to acquire some knowledge of the economic 
and financial institutions of the French Union. Besides the two special numbers 
of the Revue d’ Economie Politique already mentioned, he will find in J. C. Hau- 
mant, Initiation aux Finances Publiques des Territoires d’Outre-Mer (Editions 
de l'Union Française, 1953) a clearly-written and authoritative guide to the 
public finance of the Overseas Territories, including their various budgets, tax 
systems, and arrangements for governmental financing of development expendi- 
ture. On this last point, L. B. de Carbon’s L’ Investissement dans les Territoires 
d'Outre-Mer (2 vols., mimeographed, Institut de Science Heonomique Appli- 
quée, 1951) and L. Postel-Vinay’s Aspects Financiers et Budgétaires du développe- 
ment Economique de VUnion Francaise (La Documentation Française, 1952, 
Notes et Etudes Documentaires No. 1568) should also be consulted. 
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VI. FRENCH WEST AP=IOA 


The best short survey of French West Africa = J. Excharc-Molard, L’ Afrique 
Occidentale Francoise (Berger-Levrault, 2nd ec., 1&2), an excellent example 
of the work of French geographers, which include moreover a very useful 
account of the social and economic background. Ratar more ‘‘administrative”’ 
in tone, but nevertheless solid and workmanlize is G. Spibz, L’Ouest-Africain 
Frencais in the Terres Lointaines series (Société 1 Editions Géographiques, 
Maritimes et Coloniales, 1947). F. J. Pedler, 72st Africa (Methuen, London, 
1951), is a brief introductory survey, the work cf a British business man, pre- 
vicusly a civil servant, with much practical sxpeiznce in both British and 
French territories. The same author’s Economic seog-aphy cf West Africa (Long- 
mens, Lorden, 1955) is primarily concerned woh tLe affairs of the four British 
territories in West Africa but contains a number ofaincidental references to the 
French territories, Still useful, though somevrat dated in economic matters, 
is A. Berrard’s volume in the Géographie Uniersels, Afrique Septentrionale et 
Occidentaz, 2nd Part, “Sahara-Afrique Occicenta-e” (Colin, 1939). Much of 
the Sahara iz within the boundaries of French Wes- Africé and R. Capot-Rey’s 
outstanding work, Le Sahara Français (Presses Univarsita.rea de France, 1953), 
is valuab.e for iis discussion of economic po--tilt.es ard of the social order 
in Mauretania, Niger, and parts of the Frenca Su lan. The Centre des Hautes 
Études Administration Musulmane has pweduced a map of Le Sahara des 
Nomades accompanied by a short study of “Fe nomie Pastorale Saharienne 
(La Documentation Française, 1953, Note s5 Htudee Documentaires No. 
1750). Most comprehensive of all, the two volumes of L'Afrique Occidentale 
Franccisz, edited by E. Guernier (Encyclopélie Cclonia‘e et Maritime, 1949), 
contain articles on almost all aspects of its Listory, geography, economy, and 
admin:stration, many by acknowledged authorities with useful bibliographical 
indicazicns. The first volume contains a sectian or the palitical and administra- 
tive soructure, including public finance, jrv=tice educetion, health services, 
labor conditions, and similar topics. It also cor-tains “Les Groupes Ethniques,”’ 
by J. Richard-Molard (also reprinted in Hoc-mag à Richard-Molard, Présence 
Africains No. 15, 1954), which is probably tæ məst useful introduction for the 
non-sperialist to the ethnography of the rec=cn. 

The pioneer work of M. Delafosse, Haut-S ~4ga—NViger (3 vols., Larose, 1912), 
ig still unsuperseded for many areas and r=ople Thee are chapters on the 
ethnography of French West Africa, as well zs 4 fall bibHography, in Ethnologie 
de VUrion Française, Vol. I: Afrique, by A. weroi-Gourhan and J. Poirier 
(Presse: Universitaires de France, 1952). ~lorve useful to those interested in 
administration, as an introductory accoun= of -:raditional African society, is 
H. Labouret, Paysans d’ Afrique Occidentale @3alliv ard, 1941), which emphasizes 
such features as the systems of land honge: economics of land holding, 
economic organization at the family and vil aga ‘evel, and the division of labor, 
and aleo includes some pioneer work on family expenciture and the measure- 
ment of the standard of living. The adminircratina collected information about 
customary systems of law and published three vc_Lmes of Coutumiers Juridiques 
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de A.O.F. (Larose, 1939), the first devoted to Senegal, the second to the 
Sudan, and the third to the remaining territories in French West Africa. 
Three volumes relating to parts of French West Africa have so far been pub- 
lished in the Ethnographic Survey of Africa under the auspices of the Inter- 
national African Institute: V. Paques, Les Bambara (1954); J. Rouch, Les 
Songhay (1954); and M. de Lestrange, Les Contagus ef les Bassart (Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955). 

The large monographic literature is of varying quality and still more varying 
utility to the student who is primarily interested in politics, but a few studies 
important either by virtue of the size of the ethnic group in question or because 
of their outstanding merit, may be mentioned: L. Tauxier, Moeurs et Hestoire 
des Peuls (Payot, 1937) and Histoire des Bambara (Gueuthier, 1942); M. J. 
Herskovits, Dahomey, An Ancient West African Kingdom (2 vols., Augustin, 
New York, 1938); D. Paulme, L’Organtsation Soctale des Dogon (Domat Mont- 
chrestien, 1930) and Les Gens du Riz (Pion, 1954); G. Dierterlen, Essai sur la 
Religion Bambara (Presses Universitaires de France, 1950); and L. Urvoy, 
Histoire des Populations du Soudan Central (Larose, 19867. H. Labouret’s Les 
Manding et Leur Langue (Larose, 1934) is largely linguistic. The Institut Fran- 
çais d’Afrique Noire at Dakar, and its various centers in the individual terri- 
tories, publish much material of an ethnographic kind. The Bulletins of the 
Comité des Études Historiques et Scientifiques de l'A.O.F., published from 1916 
to 1988, at which time they were succeeded by the Bulletin de l Institut Français 
d’ Afrique Notre, also contain many ethnographic studies, mostly by administra- 
tive officers. Since 1953, the Bulletin de VI.F.A.N. has been published in two 
series, of which Series B is devoted to the “Sciences Humaines.” The Institut 
Français de l'Afrique Noire also publishes Notes Africatnes (quarterly) and a 
series of Mémoires at irregular intervals, as well as a series called Initiations 
Africaines, which includes a most useful introduction to the study of con- 
temporary problems of sociological interest in West Africa, Les Tdches de la 
Sociologie, by P. Mercier FAN, Dakar, 1951). This small book will be invalu- 
able to the student of political science and administration who is unfamiliar 
with the African scene. It includes a short bibliography. 

Relatively little sociological study of the impact of Western society and the 
social disintegration it has brought about has as yet been ucdertaken in French 
West Africa, though the recent formation of a Sociological Section at I.F.A.N. 
is already remedying this situation. L’ Agglomératton Dakarotse, by P. Mercier 
and others (Études Sénégalaises V, Centre IFAN, Saint-Louis, 1954), contains 
some preliminary results of a series of studies of certain Senegal towns—-Dakar, 
Thiés, Saint-Louis—undertaken by the Sociological Section. P. Mercier has 
published J’Affaiblissement des Processus d’Integration dans les Sociétés en 
Changement (Bulletin de ’I.F.A.N. Série B, Vol. 16, Dakar, 1954) and another 
study on Aspects des Problèmes de Straitfication Sociale dans ? Ouest Africain 
(Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, Vol. 16, 1954). The latter is of special 
interest with respect to the political implications of social differentiation and 
conflicts between “traditional” and “Western” criteria of differentiation. 
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At least as important as a knowledge of th= etho>graphic and sociological 
background for the student of government anc administretion is a knowledge 
of the character and development of French ru>in Vest Africa. Unfortunately 
there is no satisfactory historical account of th=. Tk» best >f the available gen- 
eral descriptions is that of P. Delafosse in Volume 4cf the Histoire des Colonies 
Françaises, edited by G. Hanotaux and A. Martmeat <Plon, 1933). This is, how- 
ever, now very much out of date and the part rela-ing to the period after the | 
First World War was very slight. J. L. Monod Htsp-re del’ Afrique Occidentale 
Française, is a school textbook based on Delafese (Selagrave, 1934). C. Schef- 
fer, Instructions Générales sur V Afrique Occiderale (Larose 1921), isin two vol-. 
umes, of which the second contains the instrsctions between 1831 and 1870. 
There is a large literature dealing with the psricd_ cf the French conquest, of 
which A. Terrier and C. Mourer, L’ Expansion Fraccatse æ la Formation Terri- 
toriale (Gouvernament Général de |’A.O.F.. Larose, 1€10), remains. useful. 

The cnly part of French West Africa on whi=h mad hiszorical work has been 
dona is Senegal. P. Cultru, Histoire du Sénégal du XVe Siècle à 1870 (Larose, 
1910), i3 a sold work based on archival mateials kut concerned mainly with 
the period before the nineteenth century, for tæ eacly part of which G. Hardy’s 
two books, L'Enseignement au Sénégal de 1827 à “854 (Larose, 1920) and La 
Mise er. Valeur du Sénégal de 1817 à 1865 (Larosa, 1921), ara interesting. More 
useful for the subsequent period is A. Villard, Jistærs du Sénégal (Viale, Dakar, 
1943), with an annotated bibliography. Thess is an interesting study of ‘the 
development of the Ivory Coast by F. J. Amc d’Fly, La Côte d Ivoire dans La 
Cité Africaine (Larose, 1951), which contains a d-scussion of political parties 
and some account of the local press. 

No studies of the actual working of adnmistzation -n French territories, 
comparable for example with Margery Penam Natwe Administration in 
Nigeria, exist. Two books which give a lively and intelligent impression of the 
_ work œ a French administrator during the int=rwar period are R. Delavignette’s 
Les Paysans Noirs (Stock, rev. ed., 1946) and Ihe same author’s Service Africain 
(Gallimard, 1946; English translation Freedxn avd Authority in French West 
Africa. Oxford University Press, London, 190). Sis account of the work of a 
districs officer in the latter book may be coapard with that of R. Grivot in 
Le Cercle de Lahou (Côte d'Ivoire), one of the æw evailable gccounts of adminis- 
trative action in one district (Bulletin de VL F.A®™., Val. 4, 1942). M. Grivot 
has recently published a useful and interesfang Gscussion of current political 
end administretive problems in Dahomey. Réactions Dahoméennes (Berger- 
Levrault, 1954). Discussion of administrat-7e problems during the interwar 
period was preoccupied largely with the qusstiox of the position of the chief, 
particularly in relation to, the requiremente of ad-mniniscration and the claims 
of the philosopny of African rule then domirmnt A British territories under the 
somewhat misleading label of “indirect-rule ’ AEkough these issues no longer 
' find a prominent place in contemporary di. 2usscon, the problems involved in 
the transformation of “traditional” societies intc £ larger scale “bureaucratic” | 
society, with certain aspects of which thie con-roversy was essentially con- 
cerned, remain fundamental here as elsewhere ia Trop-cal Africa. For French ° 
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discussion of it, reference should be made to J. van Vollenhoven, Une Ame de 
Chef (Plon, 1920), H. Labouret, A la Recherche d'une Politique Indigène dans 
UOuest-Africain (Comité de l'Afrique Francaise, 1931), and J. Brevié, Circu- 
latres sur la Politique et V Administration Indigénes en A.O.F. (Imprimerie du 
Gouvernement, Gorée, 1932). Although it was concerned specifically with 
French Equatorial Africa, it is probably best to mention here the last contribu- 
tion to this discussion, which is to be found in F. Eboué, Politique Indigène de 
V Afrique Equatoriale Française (Imprimerie Officielle de A.E.F., Brazzaville, 
1941; English translation The Eboué Memoranda of 1941,1n Sudan Notes and 
Records, Vol. 25, 1943). 

French policy in Africa was officially examined during the Second World 
War at a conference of governors and their principal assistants held in Braz- 
zavule in February, 1944, under the presidency of M. René Pleven, at that 
time Commissioner for Colonies in the Provisional Government of Algiers. Its 
conclusions were published in La Conférence Africaine Francaise (Ministère des 
Colonies, 1945). Postwar developments have been summarized and discussed 
in relation to the situation between the wars in K. Robinson, ‘‘Political Devel- 
opment in French West Africa,” in Africa in the Modern World, edited by C. 
Stillman (University Press, Chicago, 1955), and in a series of articles by T. 
Hodgkin entitled “Background to A.O.F.” and appearing in the issues of West 
Africa—a weekly periodical published in London—between January 2 and 
March 6, 1954. H. Deschamps, L’Eveil Politique Africain (Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1952), is a very brief discussion of postwar reactions, including 
a summary account of “traditional” society and prewar colonial policies. There 
is little published work on the newly-instituted electoral systems. G. Gayet, 
“Evolution Récente des Collège Electoraux en Afrique Occidentale,” in the 
Comptes Rendus de ? Académie des Sciences Coloniales, 1952, is a short but useful 
article. There is a good official account of the postwar changes in J. Aurillac, 
Régime Politique et Administratif de 1A.0.F. (Service d'Information du Haut 
Commissariat de A.O.F., Dakar, 1949). The material relating to French West 
Africa submitted to the United Nations in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 73(e) of the Charter is issued in mimeographed form and is available in 
some libraries. La Situation Economique et Sociale de l Afrique Française (in 
three parts, Notes et Etudes Documentaires Nos. 1832-34, La Documentation 
Frangaise, 1954) also contains an account of the political and administrative 
organization as well as material on public finance, labor, and social welfare. It 
includes a list of newspapers and similar periodicals published in West Africa 
at the beginning of 1953. 

African comment on recent political and economic changes is confined largely 
to articles in periodicals, such as that by Leopold Senghor, Deputy for Senegal, 
in Politique Étrangère, October, 1954, or in Où va l'Union Française? (Les 
Cahiers de la NEF, June, 1955). Two recent works which are significant exam- 
ples of African thinking are Mamadou Dia’s Réflexions sur l Économie de l 
Afrique Notre (Editions Africaines, 1955) and Lamine Gueye’s Etapes et Per- 
spectives de l Union Francaise (Editions de l'Union Française, 1955). 

On more specialized aspects of the administrative problems of West Africa, 
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there are a number of books and articles of whisa s Bw ma~ be cited. J. Chabas, 
La Justice Indigène en Afrique Occidentale Fraasatse Annales Africa:nes No. 1, 
École Supérieure de Droit, Dakar, 1954), is & useful account of the various 
tribunals admini=tering African customary law, their organization and work- 
ing. A characteristic feature of French admanistrmation kas been the form of 
compulsory “cooperative” for rural development Lrown as the Provident So- 
ciety. A. brief deecription will be found in K. Robinson, ‘ The Sociétés de Pré- 
voyanc3 in Freneh West Africa,” Journal of 4frt-en Administration (Vol. IT, 
Londor, 1950), and a more detailed discussicn of sheir earlier development in 
J. Boyer, Les Sociétés Indigénes de Prévoyance ea A.D.F. (-omat-Montchrestien, 
1936). The position of women has been discussec by Soeur Marie-André du 
Sacré Coeur in La Condition Humaine en Afrigu= Noire (Grasset, 1953) and 
“L’Activité Politique de la Femme en Afnzue Noire,’ Revue Juridique et 
Potttigue de t Union Francaise (Vol. 8, 1954). a. Garlly, L'Islam dans L’ Afrique 
. Occidentale Francaise (Larose, 1952), should be supplemented by the earlier 
works of P. Merty, Études sur VIslam Mastre ( $16), Btudes sur VIslam au 
Sénégal (2 vols.. 1917), L'Islam et les Tribus tu Scvdan (4 vols., 1920), L’ Islam 
en Guinée (19211, L'Islam en Côte d'Ivoire (1222), L’Islan au Dahomey (1922), 
sll published by Leroux, and J. Brevié, [slam-:me contre Naturisme’ au Soudan 
Francais (Leroux, 1923). On education, Africums L2arn to be French: Educational 
Activity in French Africa, by W. B. Mumford :n ccnsultation with G. St. J. Orde - 
Browne (Evans, London, 1937), is rather aight end very much out of date. 
There is nc comprehensive study of postwar eluceét-onal development: the near- 
est approach is J. Capelle, Education in Frech West Africa (Overseas Educa- 
tion, Vol. 21, Har Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1949). The educational 
service in French West Africa has for many yeare published the journal L’ Edu- 
cation Africaine, of which a new series begaz in 7649 (Direction de l'Enseigne- 
ment. Dakar, quarterly). On the application of she Labor Code, enacted in 
1952, there are several books, of which P. Huguet, Code du Trava d’Outre- 
Mer: Texte et Commentaire (Recueil Sirey, 1953), £ probably the best. Two arti- 
cles by P. Riviere and P. Devinat, “The Labcur Code for French Overseas 
Territories,” International Labour Review (Joi. 33, pp. 232, 245, Sept., 1953), 
give a general account of the Code and iz3 possible economic consequences. 
Economic development schemes have been cscussed in L’ Equipment del Afrique 
Occicentale Française: Aperçu des Réalisntiors du Fonds d Investissement 
pour le Développement Economique et Social cu ler Juillet 1960 (La Documenta- 
tion Française, 1951). More recent activities ir this sphere are most conven- 
isntly followec in the annual reports of th2 Commissariat Général du Plan de 
Modernisatior: et d’Equipement of which the latest ic that for 1958, Rapport 
Annuel dur l Exécution du Plan de Modernisaticn et d Équipement de V Union 
Frarcaise (Imprimerie Nationale, 1954). Tæ pregrams proposed for the Second 
Fou? Year Plen are described and discussec in #aappor: Général de la Comission 
d’ Étude et de Co-ordination des Plans de M>lern-cation et d’ Équipement des Ter- 
ritotres d Ouirz-Mer (Imprimerie Nationale, 1951". The system of public finance 
is briefly out-ined in Régime Financter ac l'A.O.F., by R. Bargues (Service 
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d'Information du Haut Commissariat, Dakar, 1949), and in a valuable article 
by J. Ebrhard and J. Lecaillon, “Les Budgets de L’ Afrique Occidentale Fran- 
çaise,” Revue de Science et de Lejslgkon mE (Recueil Sirey, January- 
March, 1954). 

There i is an elected assembly in each of the eight component territories of 
French West Africa, but the records of their proceedings have not always been 
printed and they are very difficult to find even in the major libraries in Paris. 
So too, unfortunately, are those of the Grand Council for French West Africa 
as a whole, published since its initiation in 1947 (Grand Conseil de |’A.0.F., 
Procès Verbauz des Délibérations, Grande Imprimerie Africaine, Dakar). The 
Annuaire Statistique de l Afrique Occidentale Francaise, Volume I, edition of 
1949 (Imprimerie Nationale, 1950) and Volume 2, edition of 1951 (Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1951), is an essential work of reference. Besides the usual statistics 
of external trade, agricultural production, and population, it contains a useful 
note on the budget, statistics relating to public finance from 1939 to 1950, and 
valuable data relating to education, the administration of justice, and labor. 
There is also a quarterly Bulletin de la Statistique Générale (Service des Statis- 
tiques, Dakar). 


VI. FRENCH BHQUATORIAL AFRICA 


The literature dealing with French Equatorial Africa is much less consider- 
able than that about French West Africa, though of course a good deal of the 
latter, especially that dealing with French policies and methods of administra- 
tion, applies equally to the other French territories in “Black Africa.” None 
of the general surveys of French Equatorial Africa are as outstanding in quality 
as that of Richard-Molard on French West Africa. H. Ziéglé, Afrique Equa- 
toriale Francaise (Berger-Levrault, 1952), and E. Trézenem, “Afrique Equa- 
toriale Francaise,” in La France Bounomale (Société d’ fditions Géographiques, 
Maritimes et Coloniales, 1950), are on the usual lines, including some discus- 
sion of the natural environment, ethnography, history, and social and economic 
“development,” with a brief description of political and administrative organi- 
gation. There is a volume in the Encyclopédie Coloniale et Maritime, Afrique 
Equatoriale Française (Editions de l’Union Française, 1950), which includes 
chapters on political organization, the administration of justice, educational 
services, and public finance. Of the older books, G. Bruel, L’ Afrique Equatoriale 
Francaise (Larose, 1935), is still worth consulting for both its general account 
of the peoples of the area and its careful description of the main features of 
administration during the interwar years. The periodical Ensyclopédie Men- 
suelle d’Outre-Mer published in 1953 a special number, A.#.F., with contribu- 
tions by the heads of the various branches of the public service, which provides 
a supplement to the volume in the Encyclopédie de l Afrique Francatse. 

There is no satisfactory general survey of the ethnography of the area, though 
reference should be made to Volume 1 of the Ethnologie de l'Union Frangatse, 
cited above. Among the monographs, the standard account of the Fang is by 
G, Tessmann, Die Pangwe: Volker Kundliche Monographe eines Westafrika- 
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nischen Negerstammes (2 vols., Wasmuth, Berlm, 1983), and of the Bacongo by 
Father van Wing, Etudes Bakongo: Vol. I, Htoiree Sociologie; Vol. II: Reli- 
gion et Magie (Brussells, 1921 and 1938, reepectialy). J.-P. Lebeuf and A. 
Masson Detourtet, La Civilisation du Tchad “Payot, 1950), is a study of the 
extinct Sao civilization in the Lake Tchad regon. Owing, however, to the work 
of a group of research workers at the Inst¥ut c’ftudes: Centrafricaines at 
Brazzaville, there are a number of valuable stidier of a sociological kind, deal- 


- ing wita the impact of colonialism on certaix graps. These are of first-class - | 


interest and importance to the political scien—st ir zespect not only to French 
Equatorial Africa. but to tropical Africa geceraly. G. Balandier, Sociologie 
Actuelle de F Afrique Notre (Bibliothèque de E-ciol~gie Contamporaine, Presses 
Universitaires de France 1955), is a major work vhich examines the different 
“reactions” of two ethnic groups, the Bacorso of she French Congo and the 
Fang of Gabon, to the impact of social chan=3 brought about by the mission- 
ary, economie, and administrative activities » the West, and in particular dis- 
cusses she relationship between those reactiorm anc zhe internal social structure 
and organization of these two African péoplee Thi:-neludes a valuable analysis 
of the movements known as Ktbangutsm, Aricalam, and Khakism among the 
Bacongo and political and social movements amcrg the Fang. Professor Ba- 
landier and his associates studied both the nev African urban areas near 
Brazzaville and the rural environment from whic their populations had mi- 
grated, and their results are published in G. Balancier and J.-C. Pauvert, Les 
Villages Gabonais (Mémoire No. 5 of the Instimt d’ tudes Centrafricaines, Braz- 
-gaville, 1952) and in G. Balandier, Sociolog de=- Brazzavilles Noires (Cahier l 
No. 67 de ta Fondation Nationale des Scienz2s Paitiques, Colin, 1955). More 
detailed material on the demographic factors in tas process of abana is 
contained in M. Soret, Démographie et ProbEmes Crbatns en A.E.F. (Mémoire 
No. 7 of the Institut d’ Etudes Centrafricaine3, Bragzaville, 1954). The Institut 
d'Etudes Centrafricaines has published a quartenly Bulletin since 1950, which 
contains articles of sociological and economi: inte-est, such as that by G. Saut- — 
-ter, “Ze Cacao dans l'Économie Rurale du “Yolea-Ntem” (Vol. I). It succeeds 
an early series of which two numbers only sppea-ed in 1945 and 1947 and was 
preceded by the Bulletin de la Société pour les Recherches Congolaises, published 


from 1919 to 1939. J.-P. Lebeuf has writtez twe small monographs on urban. `- 


areas in French Equatorial Africa, Fort-Lomy {I'chad, A.E.F.) and Bangui — 
(Oubengui-Chari. A.E.F.), both published sy Ealttions de Union Frangaise. 
These are, however, restricted to “les milizux ef-icains.” This appears-to be 
a somewhat unrealistic approach to the prolsemezaised by these sreas, but the 
studies contain some interesting informaton ad ut asscciations, ‘trades and 
occupations, and social organization. 

Two official surveys which are useful are wa Sctuation Economique et la Mise 
en Valeur de l'Afrique Equatoriale Français- (Nct2s et Etudes Documentaires, 
No. 1461) and La Sttuation Economique =t Sociale de ! Afrique Equatoriale 
. Franzatse (Notes et Etudes’ Documentais, Ncs. 1815 & 1816). These can 
be brought up to date in certain respects from tLe Bulletin d' Informations Eco- 
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nomiques et Soctales de l Afrique Equatoriale Francaise (Imprimerie Officielle, 
monthly since 1947), earlier numbers of which in particular contained short 
articles on demographic and economic topics besides the usual data on external 
trade, credit, and public finance. One volume has been published of an An- 
nuaire Statistique de | A.E.F., containing figures for the period 1986-1950 
(Service de la Statistique Générale, Brazzaville, 1951). This includes data relat- 
ing to population, education, labor, communications, and external trade and 
also revenue and expenditure of the General and Local Budgets from 1925- 
1934, of the General Budget from 1935-1944, and for General and Territorial 
Budgets since 1945. The debates of the Grand Council and the deliberations of 
its permanent committee are also published: Débats du Grand Conseil del’ A.E.F. 
and Recuetl des Délibérations de la Commission Permanenie du Grand Conseil de 
VA.4.F. (both Imprimerie Officielle, Brazzaville, 1947—irregularly). The 
Journal Officiel de l Afrique Fquatoriale Française has been published since 
1904 and at present appears fortnightly. 

Practically nothing of special interest to the student of politics has been pub- 
lished regarding individual territories in Equatorial Africa. Two famous books 
by André Gide, Voyage au Congo and Le Retour du Tchad (Gallimard, 1928), 
are still worth reading though they deal with administration at a much earlier 
phase. There is a brief and very general account of Oubangui, with particular 
emphasis on its economic possibilities,-in A. Teuliéres, L’Oubangut Face à 
V Avenir (Editions de l'Union Francaise, 1953). 


VIX, CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


Official material relating to the two Trust Territories is somewhat more 
plentiful since the annual reports rendered by the French government to the 
United Nations, and before the Second World War to the League of Nations 
under the terms of the Mandate, are published. These, together with the dis- 
cussions of them in the Permanent Mandates Commission and the Trusteeship 
Council, provide a substantial body of material. The Rapport du Gouvernement 
Français au Conseil de la Société des Nations sur l Administration du Territoire 
sous Mandat du Cameroun (and the similar report on Togoland) was published 
annually from 1922 to 1936 by Lahure, that for 1937 by Larose, and the last, 
that for 1938, by the Imprimerie Logery. The Rapport Annuel du Gouvernement 
Francais à l Assemblée Générale des Nations Unies sur V Administration du Cam- 
eroun Placé sous la Tutelle de la France, and the corresponding Togoland reports, 
have been published annually since 1947 (Imprimerie Officielle). The postwar 
series are lavishly illustrated and contain some brief accounts of political 
movements as well as full details of the administrative organization. In addi- 
tion, there are the reports of the United Nations Visiting Missions, of which 
two have so far appeared: Reports of the U.N. Visiting Mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in West Africa, 1960 (T/798), which contains, in addition to the mission’s 
reports on both the Cameroons and Togoland under French trusteeship, a 
special report on the problem of Ewe reunification. (The Ewes are an intelligent 
_ and vigorous people, at present divided by international boundaries, with some 
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in the Gold Coast, some in Togoland under Sritick trusseeship, and some in 
Togoland under French trusteeship.) This sukect end the ~elated problem of 
the reunification of the two Togolands) has x30 been discussed in the Special 
Report of the United Nations Visiting Miss=n tc Trust Territories in West 
Africa, 1952 on the Ewe and Togoland Unificat-on P=cblem <T/1105). The report 
of the 1952 mission on the Cameroons under =ren: Ł admanistration is in U.N. 
document T/1110 and that on Togoland iz U.N. document T/1008. The 
Journa! Officiel du Cameroun Francais (Impricerie iu Gouvernement, Youndé) 
has been published since 1916 and at presen. app=ars weekly, and the Procès 
Verbauxr de F Aseemblée Representative du Cam=rour rave apdeared in a supple- 
ment thereto since 1949. The Journal Officiel tu Ter-itotre du Togo (Imprimerie 
de l’ Ecole Professionnelle, Lomé) has been ptdlisk24 since 1920 and at present 
appears fortnightly. 

There are nob many books about either = ths Trusz Territories. For the 
Cameroons, there is a useful survey in B. lsmbemt, Le Cameroun (Editions 
Maritimes st Coloniales, 3rd ed., 1954); Tog>lanc generally receives a special 
section in books on French West Africa. Or voume of the Encyclopédie de 
V Afrique Française, Cameroun-Togo, is devcced `c both territories (Editions 
de l’Union Française, 1951). H. Labouret pt alist=1 a bie? survey of the pre- 
war mandatory régime: Le Cameroun (Centr= d'ade də Politique Étrangère, 
1937), which is still worth consulting though it = rather slight. L. Péchoux, 
Le Mandat Frangats sur le Togo (Pédone, 193=), is a doctctral thesis by an admin- 
istrative officer who later became Commisssere dz la République in Togoland. 
R. R. Kuczynski, The Cameroons and Tosoland (Oxford University Press, 
Londcn, 1939), is an elaborate examination >f pLLlished documents and asser- 
tions relating to the demography oi the two lorma- German colonies. It is not 
pessikle to refer to the historical literature, Dart=ularly that dealing with the 
perioc of German rule, but an exception sould be made of H. Rudin’s Ger- 
mans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914 (Cape, Lonecn, 1€38), which includes a 
great deal of interesting information about ne Cerman administration and its 
efforts to promote the economic developmen of the Cameroons. 

For the ethnography of the Southern C=m:rmns, there is one invaluable 
work by I. Dugast, Inventaire Ethnique di Sua-Cameroun (Institut Français 
d’Afr'que Noire, Douala, 1949), while the same author contributed to M. 
McCulloch, M. Littlewood, and I. Dugast, Peores of the Central Cameroons, a 
volume in the Ethnographic Survey of Afra (Ecndon, International African 
Institute, 1954). J. Binet has written Com nanidement Africain au Cameroun 
(Penant, 19541, which discusses some of the=ffece of recent political and social 
change on the traditional chiefdoms, and a stady of the customary law of 
land-holding, Droit Foncier Coutumter au Czmer.cn (Le Monde Non Chrétien, 
19511. There is an admirable study of “Le3 Baxiléké.” by R. Delarosziére, in 
the Etudes Camerounatses, Vol. 2, 1949. These er2 pub_ished quarterly, by the 
Centrifan au Cameroun at Douala. A doctcral tesis Ly Ph. Antoine (Faculté 
de Droit, 1954) examines Les Sociétés de Prévcyance au Cameroun, from a 
practical as well as a legal point of view. B. _ouvr contributed a short account 
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of the Representative Assembly to the Etudes et Documente du Conseil d’ État, 
Vol. UI (Imprimerie Nationale, 1949), under the title “Les Débuts d'une As- 
semblée Locale d’Outre-Mer,” and T. Hodgkin has published a series of articles 
in West Africa (November 20 to December 18, 1954) briefly discussing political 
developments since the beginning of the Second World War. 


5 IX. MADAGASCAR 


The literature on Madagascar is, considering Madagascar’s relativeimportance 
in comparison with French West Africa, more considerable both in quantity 
and quality, though there is a similar lack of academic studies of politics as 
opposed to the more or less technical discussion of administrative problems. Of 
. the modern general surveys, the best is that of H. Deschamps, Madagascar 
(Berger-Levrault, 2nd ed. 1951), but there are several others of real merit. 
La France de VOcean Indien, by R. Decary (Société d’Edisions Géographiques, 
Maritime et Coloniales, 1951), is the work of a former administrative officer 
who has made a number of ethnographic studies. O. Hatzfield’s Madagascar in 
the Que Sats-je series (Presses Universitaires de France, 1951) is marked by a 
vigorous independence of judgment and is more outspoken on political issues. 
H. Isnard’s Madagascar (Collection Armand Colin, 1955) is the work of a geog- 
rapher and is particularly valuable on agricultural production, both Malagasy 
and European. It contrives, however, barely to mention the rebellion of 1947. 
There are two volumes, Madagascar—Réunion, in the Encyclopédie de l Afrique 
Francaise (Iiditions de l’Union Française, 1947). These have chapters by the 
leading specialists and public officials. Of the older surveys, tke best is that by 
A. You and G. Gayet, Madagascar, Colonie Francaise (Scciété d’ Editions 
Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1931). 

The origins of the people of Madagascar are obscure and there is no doubt 
that they are ethnically very mixed, though their language and many oi the 
major features of their culture are Indonesian. R. Decary gives a general de- 
scription of them in Moeurs et Coutumes des Malgaches (Payot, 1951). R. F. 
Gray, Anthropological Problems of Madagascar (Northwestern University, 
Chicago, 1954), is a useful bibliographical survey. There are a number of studies 
of the various ethnic groups, among which may be mentioned R. Decary, 
L’ Androy (2 vols, Société d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 
1930); G. Jullien, Les Institutions Politiques et Sociales de Madagascar (2 vols, 
Guumoto, 1909), an account of the Merina, the inhabitants of the central 
plateau who dominated the island before the French conquests: H. M. Dubois, 
Monographie des Betstléo (Institut d’Ethnologie, 1938); R. Linton, The Tanala: 
A Hill Tribe of Madagascar (Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
1933); H. Deschamps, Les Antatsaka (2 vols, Imprimerie Pitot de Beaujardin- 
ière, Tananarive, 1938); V. Cotte, Regardons Vivre Une Tribu Malgache: Les 
Betsimisaraka (La Nouvelle Edition, 1947); and J. Faublée, La Cohéston des 
Société Baras (Presses Universitaires de France, 1954). 

There is at present little sociological, 2s opposed to ethnographic, work. A 
useful examination of demographic problems was made by L. Chevalier in con- 
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nection with certain proposals for the settlemsnt > immigrants from other 
French territories in Madagascar: Population = Hessources (Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1952, Cahier No. 15 of the Inszitut National des Etudes 
Démographiques). In this book much use is Made of district administration 
records to which the author had access and it 1>clucs3 an interesting discussion 
of the socal and economic background of the rebdlion o? 1947. Madagascar: 
Essct de Fianification Organique (Service Géog-aphryue du Haut Commissariat, 
Tananacive, 1952) is an attempt to set out in Gaborle disgrams the social and 
economic factors to be taken account of in regard to the development of the 
island. TEere is a more or less factual descript-on oz the iskand in Madagascar à 
travers ses Provinces (Imprimerie Officielle, Taxanaxive, 1952; and a comprehen- 
sive account of the growth of Tananarive by H. Ecurnier in the Mémoires de 


- UInstitet Scientifique de Madagascar (Serie ©, Saences Humaines, Téme I, 


Fasiculs I, Institut de Recherche Scientifique ke Madagaszar, 1952). 

Ther2 5 a large literature concerned with tLe Listory of tke island before the 
French oscupation, for which reference must be made to the Bibliographie de 
Madagasear, by Grandidier, cited above. Thestudeat of zovernment will need 
to know something of the ideas of Gallieni, which to a large extent dominated . 
French administration down to the Second orli War. For these he will be 
well advised to read Gallieni’s own writings, especialy Neuf Ans à Madagascar 
(Hachette, 1908) and the selection of them ix Gal&eni Pcctjicateur, by H. Des- 
champs and P. Chauvet (Presses Universitames ds Franze, 1949). There is no 
definitive study of Gallieni, but there is mich o interest in G. Grandidier’s 
Le Myrede Vilers, Duchesne, Gallieni: Quarar® Ararées del Histoire de Madagas-- 
car, 1886-1920 (Société d’Editions Géograrhicuze, Maritimes et Coloniales, 


1923). Lyautey, who served in Madagascar ucder —sallieri, was in charge of the - 


pacification of the southern part of the island anc àis Letires-du Sud de Mada- 
gascar (Colin, 1935) are a valuable source of itformstion on many aspects of the 
early years of the French occupation. Msrcel livier who was Governor- 
General from 1924 to 1929, wrote an accountof his administration in Siz Ans de 
Politicue Soctale å Madagascar (Grasset, 1&1), which s especially important 
with respect to the policy of industrial conscriptiam (or forsed labor) which, at 
a lates ciage, played a considerable part among the more general nrediapoaing 
factors in the rebellion of 1947. 

Of all the French territories in Africa (Nerth ‘rica excepted), Madagascar 
is the only one which has some pretensions tea genuinel~ “political” literature. 
This ee=ters on the Malagasy nationalist m—ven=at and the rebellion of 1947. 
La Situation Politique de Madagascar (Not=3 Dccumentaires et Etudes, Nos. 
713 & 714, La Documentation Française, 1 47) z-ontaics material on the Sec- 
ond World War, together with speeches b> the Tigh Commissioner and the 
Minister of Overseas France after the outbreak »f the reballion. On the whole, 
the kest published discussion of the origirm= anc nature of the rebellion-is in 
L’ Ineuzrection Malgache (Bulletin des Missr-ns, >]. 24. Bruges, 1950), though 
this reEects largely a liberal ‘‘administrativ=’ pcnt of view. There is a well-in- 
formed, though “right-wing French,” account o the origins and development 
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of the nationalist movement in Madagascar in H. Benazet, L’ Afrique Francaise 
en Danger (Fayard, 1947). A series of articles dealing with the nationalist 
movement, the position of Malagasy workers, and the Madagascan problem 
from a left-wing anti-administration point of view were published in a special 
number of Esprit (Vol. 16, 1948). R. Rabemananjara, brother of one of the 
leaders of the Mouvement Démocratique de la Rénovation Malgache, has 
written and himself published an account of the history of the island from a 
nationalist point of view in Madagascar: Histoire de la Nation Malgache (Rabe- 
mananjara, 1952) and has also given a somewhat fuller account of the forma- 
tion and objects of the M.D.R.M. in Madagascar sous la Rénovation Malgache 
(Rabemananjara, 1953). An important and original work which seeks to 
discover the psychological basis of the rebellion by the use of psychoanalytical 
materials (analysis of dreams, etc. recounted by Malagasy! and to suggest a 
general theory of the “psychology of dependence” is that by O. Mannoni, for 
many years a teacher in the lycée at Tananarive, Psychologie de la Colonisation 
(Editions du Seuil, 1950). The trials of the nationalist leaders for instigating the 
rebellion (responsibility for which they have denied) were the subject of much 
criticism of the sûreté in Madagascar and the methods it allegedly used to ob- 
tain ‘‘confessions.” P. Stibbe, Justice pour les Malgaches (Editions du Beuil, 
1954), is a book by the leading advocate for their defense which includes a 
number of extracts from the proceedings of the trial. As the *itle suggests, this 
is a polemic in favor of the nationalist leaders. H. de Casseville, L’Ile Ensan- 
glantée (Fasquelle, 1948), is a curious little book by the general commanding 
troops in Madagascar at the time, written in fictional form and violently at- 
tacking the administration. The report of the mission which visited Madagascar 
in 1950 has already been cited, 

There is not much published work on the administrative problems of the 
island since the war, but much of the prewar literature is still of some value, 
especially in relation to the origins of the rebellion. On labor problems, the 
book by Olivier, already cited, should be supplemented by M. de Coppet, 
“Manpower Problems and Prospects in Madagascar,” International Labour 
Review (Vol. 59, 1949). The village community or Fokon’oone plays an impor- 
tant réle in Malagasy social organization, especially that of the Merina 
and the Betsiléo, and an attempt has been made to harness it for purposes of 
social and economic development. F. Arbousset, in Le Fokon’clona à Madagas- 
car (Domat-Montchrestien, 1950), gives an account of its place in Merina 
society and in French law and administration, and in Les Collectivités Autochtones 
Rurales å Madagascar, Part IT (Recueil Penant, 1951) he describes experiments 
in rural betterment based on these Malagasy bodies but inspired by the experi- 
ments in the ‘‘modernisation du paysannat” in North Africa. A. Martin, Les 
Délégations Economiques et Financtéres de Madagascar (Les Presses Modernes, 
1939), describes the activities of the prewar consultative assembly in the island, 
while G. Fénard, Les Indigénes Fonctionnaires à Madagascar (Domat-Mont- 
chrestien, 1939), gives an account of the origin and development of an important 
group in the administration. The volume on Madagascar in the Cahiers Charles 
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de Foucsuld (6th Series, Vol. 21, 1951) contaths ar interesting article by P. 
Radoady~Ralesorv on ‘Les Médecins dans les Reletions Frenco-Malgaches.” 
O. Hatzfield has discussed “La France Educatie à Aadagascar’, in Le Monde 
Non-Chrétien, 1949. A well-informed, if some*zhat -convemtionally “colonial” < 
account of French administration and of the problems of the Protestant mis- 
sions is that by J. T. Hardyman, Madagascar = ih- Move (Livingstone Press, 
London, 1950). Tke British occupation in 19423 described ard discussed, from 
somewhat different points of view, in R. C=oft-Gooke, The Blood-Ked Isle 
(Stables Press, Leadon, 1953), and by the French Governor-General, A. Annet, 
in Aux Heures Trcoublées del’ Afrique Francatse, 989-48 (Ecitions du Conquista- 
tor, 1951). 

The proceedings of the Territorial Assemblyzand f its permanent committee 
have been published since its inauguration =n 1347 (Imprimerie Ofifcielle, 
Tanana7ive);as were those of its predecessor, zhe Conseil Représentatil, estab- 
lished in 1945. There is, besides the Journ Onctel, published since 1885 
(Imprimerie Officielle, Tananarive, weekly), a very useful Bulletin de Madagas- 
car, which publishes well-informed articles anc. predared offizial statements on 
economic and social development (Imprimerie Dfficelle, Tananarive, monthly). 
The information supplied annually to the United Nations in accordance with 
Chapter XI of the Charter is issued in mimmeographed volumes but is not 
published. La Situation Economic et Sociale =e Madagascar (Notes et Etudes 
Documentaires, Nos. 1799-1801, La Documenta-ion Française, 1953) is an 
official assessmert at the end of 1952. The fir=t veume of an Annuaire Staits- 
tique de Madagascar (1988-1961) was published in -954 (Service de Statistique 
Générale, Tananarive) and a Bulletin de Sitatstig-e Généale de Madagascar et 
Dépencances has appeared quarterly since 1929 (Imprimerie Officielle, Tanana- 
rive). Annual reports in the carrying out of ae d=velopment plans have been 
publisked since 1951 under the title Plan décenal D’ Equrpement Economique et 
Social: Rapport d Exécution de la Section de xada rascar Imprimerie Officielle, 
Tananarive). 

KENNETH ROBINSON. 
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Marztsm: Past and Present. By R. N. CAREW HUNT. (New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1954. Pp. xi, 180. $2.75.) 


Marzism: The Unity of Theory and Practice; A Critical Essay. By ALFRED G. 
Meyer. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1954. Pp. xx, 181. 
$3.60.) 


Democracy and Marxism. By H. B. Mayo. Nee York: Oxford University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 364. $4.00.) 


German Marxism and Russian Communism. By Jonn Puamenatz. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. Pp. xxiii, 356. $4.25.) 


In the two decades between World Wars I and II, the main threat to the 
free world was fascism, merged with the imperial ambitions of Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. For a time, fascism was so successful that even in democratic states 
it was hailed by some as the “wave of the future” which would irresistibly 
conquer all rival creeds and powers. World War II destroyed the military am- 
bitions of the fascist Axis. The strains and stresses of war revealed the hollow- 
ness of fascism’s claim to have inaugurated a new way of life that combined 
scientific and industrial efficiency with youthful and dynamic herosim. 

Yet World War II was hardly over when communism emerged as the new, 
and principal, enemy of democracy. At the end of World War I, when Russia 
was the only communist state in existence, and when her industrial and 
military power seemed to be low, communism was generally interpreted as a 
specifically Russian phenomenon without much practical applicability else- 
where. But the defeat of the Wehrmacht by the Russian armies in World War H 
revealed the extent to which the strength of Communist Russia had been 
underrated. When the war was over, Russia was the dominant military power 
in Europe, and she quickly communized Eastern Germany, Eastern Europe, 
and the Balkans. Though the Russian armies were the principal instruments in 
spreading communism, the force of communist ideology was of substantial 
significance. Whereas fascism did not possess a single creative or constructive 
idea that went beyond crass national egotism and lust for power, communism—~ 
unhampered, in particular, by the deadly burden of fascist racialism—addresses 
itself to the world as the true heir of the libertarian, equalitarian, democratic 
tradition. Also, whereas fascism proudly proclaimed its “pagan” character in 
relation to the democratic way of life, which it rejected in toto, communism 
appears more “heretical” in terms of the democratic tradition: it professes to 
accept the democratic ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and its charge 
against Western democracy is not, as was the charge of fascism, that democracy 
is too faithful to its ideals, but that it has, in fact, betrayed them. Just as in 
religion paganism tends to be less dangerous than heresy, because the former 
rejects truth in its entirety, whereas the latter mingles the true with the false, 
so communism is, in the long run, much more dangerous than fascism ever was, 
precisely because communism arrogates to itself important elements of the 
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democratic tradition, distorted and perverted =3 thry appear in the reality of 
communist life. , 

Communism cannot therefore be simply di-miszeed as another eruption of 
“Asia” into the West. Karl Marx and Frede~ck @agela derived their main 
inspiration from the study of German philceoph~, British economics, and 
French revolutionary politics—and.not from the eccial philosophy of Outer 
Mongolia cr the political economy of Afghanistan. Lhe Western struggle with 
communism is nat against a. geographical erfity, but against a way of life 
which knows of np geographical (or racial) bexriers. Unless one is fully aware 
of the fect that Marx is not an ideological me-ecr, erupting from outer space 
and exploding on an otherwise peaceful earth. but shat all the elements of his ` 
thought are organic links in the main strands of the Western tradition, it will 
be difficult, not to say impossible, to analyz critically zhe whole system of 
Marxism in an intelligent and fruitful way. Vhat was new in Marx was the 
way in which he combined individual ideas intz a waole system, rather than the 
originality of the ideas making up that system. Moreover, Marxism has also. 
served jor many of its adherents as a sort cf relgzion, which complicates ab 
initio any attempt to deal with it in terms +? pucely rational .consistency or 
logical validity. The theory that communism È sold~ the vroduct of conspiracy 
and terror is ths product of self-deception, =nd 3 potentially very harmful. 
Men embrace communism, despite its knowr vioEnce and ruthlessness, when 
no peaceful ways of social change seem to be left open, when the resources of 
patience, compromise, and reason appear exmusëèd. The Utopian element in 
Merxiem and communism appeals particulary to those who are most in need 
of it, the desperate, despondent, and derelict wha seek a new faith. Marxism 
is to them not “scientific socialism,” but a religion. 

Until quite récently, critical analyses of Marx:sm vere aimed chiefly at 
Stalin, whose main shortcoming (not only im the -res of out-and-out Trotsky- 
ites) seemed to be his betrayal of Lenin. Mo-2 latafy, the awareness has grown 
that much of what Stalin thought and did fitced into the Leninist heritage, and 
that if would b2 futile to exaggerate differaaces of detail between Lenin and 
Stalin at the expense of their similarity of ouflook with respect to fundamentals. 
Now we are mce and more reaching the stege waere the last barrier of differ- 
entiation in the traditional study of Marxian is.graduslly being subjected to 
critical analysis: the theory that Marx was = der cratic liberal at heart, only 
ta be sadly betrayed by Lenin the despot. AT fcu -booke reviewed here perform 
. an important service for serious students of «larxsm by boldly attacking Marx 
"and Marxism ‘rather than Lenin or Stalia) asthe pcincipal_sources of the 
communist totalitarian creed, which (despit= occasional moments of relaxation 
at Big Four meetings at Geneva or garden parte at the Kremlin in Moscow) 
confronts the free world witha challenge more momentous and fatal than any 
it has hitherto nad to face. . 

R. N. Carex Hunt is well known to students of Marxist theory as the 
author of an earlier book, The Theory and. Practsce of -Communism (1950). In 
it; Hunt gave a trenchant analysis.of Leninisma and Stalinism against the 
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background of Marxist thought and the development of European socialism 
up to 1914. One of the reasons why Hunt felt impelled tc write the new volume 
on Marxism was, as he candidly states in the preface (p. v), his tendency in the 
earlier book to be too “indulgent” to Marx and Engels. The purpose of his 
new book, Marzism: Past and Present, is to redress the balance, and to demon- 
strate that the continuity between Marx and Lenin-Stalin is more organic and 
uninterrupted than many non-communist Marxists (or even non-Marxists) 
still widely assume. 

When Hunt speaks of Marxism in the present, he has in mind the Moscow 
version of Marxism exclusively. Had he gone more deeply into other—non- 
Leninist-Stalinist—recent and contemporary approaches to Marxism, the 
author would have been able to present some of the more complex facets of 
Marxism, which are barely touched upon in the present volume. Thus, to take 
but one illustration, the life and thought of Karl Kautsky, the outstanding 
Marxian theoretician on the European continent for almost 40 years, receive 
altogether inadequate attention. Kautsky’s evolution from revolutionary 
Marxism to unflinching anti-Leninism is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of Marxian thought; Hunt’s brief summary of this development 
(p. 169) is not so much factually erroneous in specific points as it 1s highly over- 
simplified—largely because of the lack of space to develop an important theme 
in a manner worthy of its intrinsic significance. 

Similarly, the author charges that “although Soviet policies have aroused the 
hostility of the West, all socialist parties have contained groups prepared to 
support or at least to condone them, as is only to be expected in view of the 
Marxist heritage which the socialists and the communists ‘share’ (p. 173). 
This is another illustration of presenting things in a somewhat distorted per- 
spective, partly because of lack of space, and partly perhaps because of a tend- 
ency to identify Marxism with socialism. To say that some (or many) socialists 
accepted in the past some key elements of Marxian doctrine, would be an over- 
simplification, but one which would be substantially correct. But to say that 
the socialists share with communists (now) the Marxian heritage is an over- 
simplification which, as presented, is undoubtedly more untrue than true. 

As usual, Mr. Hunt’s style is clear, forceful, and vigorous, apart from oc- 
casional lapses into ugly, pseudo-scientific jargon (e. g., “economic restructur- 
ing,” p. 174), a jargon which originated in Germany and more recently has 
become a serious threat to American social science, but which so far has been 
successfully resisted by British scholars. Mr. Hunt’s ability to master, and 
present, complex subjects in clear language is particularly apparent in the first 
four chapters of Marxism: Past and Present, in which he deals with the philo- 
sophical foundations of Marxism, such as dialectics, materialism, and deter- 
minism. These dreary tenets of the Marxian theology are analyzed by Hunt 
with considerable skill and liveliness, and the beginning student of Marx in 
particular will owe a debt of gratitude to the author for having reduced 
pseudo-philosophical pomposities to plain, intelligible English. However, it 
may be argued that Mr. Hunt devoted too much space (four out of ten chap- 
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ters) to the philosophical background of Mars tharght. Whatever claim to 
greatuess o? originality Marx had was founded »n h3 contribution to political 
economy. not philosophy. Philosophical materia=ets ecd idealists have attacked 
capitalism for reasons which have little to do wi-a thei? metaphysics, end most, 
if not all cf Marx’ economic interpretation of mistozy and his theories of class 
war and revolution can be accepted, or refuted. witLcut reference to his philo- 
soph‘cal beliefs, Mr. Hunt does an excellent jok--n stowing the inherent logical, 
ohilcsophieal. and moral inconsistencies in tze main sosial, economic, and 
political doctrines of Marx, and he always mazage2e to blend theory and prac- 
tice into a coherent scheme of analysis. An= while the present volume is 
devcted chiefy to Marx, the author nevertheless izhtly points out how the 
Marxiar taeories of state and economic organizazior Dave worked out since the 
death of Marx. 

Mr. Hunt makes no bones as to where he stars ideolozically and philo- 
sophically in dissecting Marxism. His genera! viev point reflects British com- 
mon sense at its best, combined with a staureh lineralit~ cf outlook; in sub- 
stance, Mr. Hunt is consistently firm, witha:t bang devoured by hatred or 
fanaticism. In manner of thought and expressacn, “Ee author is moderate, and 
frequent tashes of dry and gentle humor illum: 2azekis writing. 

One major gap in Mr. Hunt’s approach to =a overall hstorical evaluation of 
Marxism is the relatively slight attention paic to Merxiar economics. Since the ° 
days when Marx first formulated his concep= of value, surplus value, capital 
accumuletion, and exploitation of labor, prof&esio2al economists have argued, 
and wil continue to argue, how sound Marzian 2conomic theory is in terms 
of verificple economic observation and behay—or. Towevər, what is even more 
important, from the viewpoint of the politic sc-entist at least, is that those 
Marxian economic theories—frequently in a poptlarizec and vulgarized fash- 
ion—kecame powerful political weapons in tre arsenal of ravolutionary move- 
ments throughcut the world, in Europe and, »ven-more, in the underdeveloped 
creas of the other continents. Whereas Marx dialsctical materialism may have 
appeaed to intellectuals in search of a næv polosorhy or faith, Marxian 
economics, in a simplified and sloganized vesion had a tremendous appeal to 
masses of people for whom dialectical mateme|lisrm must remain another mani- 
festation of black magic. Yet despite such sLoztecrmings, Mr. Hunt’s Marxism: 
Past ani Present is likely to establish itself = a retable brief guide through the 
labyr-nzhs of Marxian ideology, particular wi-k regard to its philosophical 
and his-orical doctrines. 

Like Hunt, Professor Meyer has been Jed to the study of Marxist theory 
throvgl a preceding study of Leninism; his l’arzism: The Unity of Theory and 
Practic: is a short book which is in some ~s3pe3ts more general than Hunt’s 
book, end in some respects more specializec. Ths book assumes a considerable 
famibarity with Marxism, and it does not pacpo~t to present a general analysis 
cf Marx’s thought, but is rather concerned wih a few selected issues of a 
fundamental nature. The author does noz deel helter-ckelter with the vast 
corpus of Marxian doctrine, but organize his epproach in a manner which 
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shows both intellectual acumen and a perceptive mind strong in both analysis 
and synthesis. 

Part I takes up two-thirds of the book, and is entitled “Exposition.” The 
lettmotif of Part I of the book is that Marxism must be understood in terms of 
three principal characteristics. In addition to its aspiration to being social 
science, Marxism has two elements which have nothing to do with that aim: 
first, a political or moral attitude of radical criticism of social reality, and, 
second, “a faith which is essentially metaphysical: ar unshakable belief in 
progress” (p. 45). The contradictions between these basic aspects of Marxism 
are the main theme of Professor Meyer’s investigations. After a brief discussion 
of materialism and determinism, the author turns to a more detailed analysis 
of Marxian dialectics, which he analyzes and defines as a conceptual framework 
of functional thought. Borrowing from contemporary sociological analysis (Par- 
sons and others), Professor Meyer argues that the functicnal analysis of society 
has much in common with Marx’s dialectics and with some basic aspects of his 
economic interpretation. Much that the author has to aay on this subject is 
interesting and penetrating, and it is therefore to be doubly regretted that, in 
making use of modern sociological analysis for the analysis of Marxian dialec- 
tics, he has also taken over much of its obtuse jargon, which characteristically 
emphasizes the obvious in inflated verbosity, while simultaneously lessening or 
concealing original or provocative ideas. 

In discussing the second aspect of Marxism, its radical criticiam of existing 
social reality, Professor Meyer relates Marxian thought to the broader frame- 
work of European thought in general, and to German thought in particular. The 
author emphasizes the key importance of Marx’ concept of “alienation,” and 
shows to what extent it derives from a more general sultural and literary 
situation of the nineteenth century, and in what way it is distinct from more 
contemporary approaches to the problem of alienation. As to the third basic 
aspect of Marxism, faith in inevitable progress, Professor Meyer manages 
again to show how Marxian thought evolved from, and was related to, a 
broader tradition in the West. One of the strands picked up by Marx from that 
humanist tradition, writes the author, “is an idealized image of natural man 
unspoiled by civilization, an idea of an altruistic, cooperative, kind, social 
animal with a child-like, sunny disposition” (p. 74). Yet Marx did not wish 
to go back to a golden age of the past, but looked forward to the future good 
society. 

Professor Meyer shows the contradictions between Marx’s faith in progress 
through rational use of intelligence and his concept of alienation, in which 
man’s inborn intelligence is stultified and frustrated by distorted economic 
forces, such as capitalism. These internal ideological contradictions of Marxism 
are more fully spelled out in Part IT of the book, entitled “The Disintegration 
of Marxism.” In this last third of his work, Professor Meyer traces the develop- 
ment of European Marxism from 1848 to date, and shows to what extent it has 
been challenged from within as well as from without. The author argues 
that the decline of Marxian doctrine is but one instance of the vanishing out- 
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look of the nineteenth century with its conviction shat science could both 
demonstrate the inevitability of progress and led mankind along that road of 
progress, In this century, the author says, we hsve br come more “stoizal,” and 
‘we have no faith in any class,- group, or nation, fo deliver us from evil” 
(p. 147). In his concluding remarks, Professor Meye- notes many important 
parallels between the declining influence of bezh lÐəral end Marxian ideas; 
while such parallels contain an element of truth, they will seem overdone to 
some readers of the book. - 

In the preface to his Domoerac and Marzi3m, Frofessor H. B. Mayo, ʻa 
Canadian political scientist, frankly admits thet. he acks one valuable asset in 
being an expert on communism,.namely, former nemtershi> in the Communist 
party. However, he does not seem to feel overly d=2ressed by that fact, be- 
cause in his view ex-communists are less reliab-e guid2s to an understanding of 
democrasy, “although by some curious gap in rasang, being anticommunist 
is always taken as a guarantee that one is s demccrat. How short are our 
memories of Hitler!” (p. ix). As the title BUZZ OSE, the author starts out from the 
premise that the ideologies of democracy anc communism are the two main 
protagonists for the mind of man in the world of tclay, and he therefore con- 
siders it necessary to re-evaluate the main yrincinkes of democracy in their 
relation to the key concepts of Marxism. Lae Hunt ard Meyer, Professor 
Mayo conceives of Marxism today largely in the veson of the “Moscow ortho- 
dozy”; this simplification omits much that woul be mteresting from the 
viewpoint of the student of the history of ideas. yetis prokably defensible -from 
the viewpoint of political effects. Occasionally, thare are references and brief 
~- comments on non-~Moscow. versions of Marxism tocay, such as on T:toism, but 
such references are all too short to do justice to thet subsect. Had the author 
_ gone more deeply into Titoism and perhaps Tro-ekyism, his whole analysis 

might have gained in subtlety and complexity. 

In his first chapter, Professor. Mayo extensively-Cescribes, analyzes, and re- 
futes dialectical materialism, the underlying <hilo:cphy of Marxism. After 35 
pages cf painstaking and patient reflection, zae aashor concludes that Marx’ 
dialectic of nature is totally irrelevant, and ‘ consequently why Marxism con- 
tributes nothing to perception, philosophy, o> scence” “p. 36). One wonders 
whether he might not have arrived at the esme =onclusion—and with equal 
conviction for himself and his readers—after £ brisfer journey. Ancther aspect 
of Marxian theory, its claim to be scientific, more rightly deserves the detailed 
attention which the author devotes to it in Ckepte= VI. 

. As always, Professor Mayo treats his material vith admirable fairness and 
sense of proportion, and while conceding thal th-re is mm element of truth in 
Marxian social analysis, he feels that the traged- of Marxiam consists in the 
fact that this element “has been elevated irto dcgma, £ process which began 
with Marx himself in his self-confident yout” (p_220). Similarly, the chapters 
on the economic interpretation of history and -“arxism as a philosophy of 
history are well-balanced both in stating accurately the Marxian position and 
in -presenting its analysis and critique from the viewpoint of a reasonable, 
reflective liberal mind sine tra et studio. . 
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Professor Mayo’s chapters on the class struggle, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and the relationships of Marxism to morality and religion are even 
more interesting to the student of political thought than is his treatment of the 
more philosophical aspects of Marxism. Particularly, his chapter on Marxism’s 
relations to morality and religion contains many thoughts which are illuminat- 
ing and provocative. The author not only comments on the Russian Orthodox 
Church, but also makes some very shrewd and penetrating remarks on the 
vulnerable position of many religions and churches in the West with regard to 
the issues posed by industrial capitalism, and so long neglected by the churches. 
Probing more deeply, however, Professor Mayo finds that the gulf that separates , 
Marxism from Western religions is due not so much to different approaches 
concerning the social problem as to the much deeper spiritual differences con- 
cerning the conceptions of the nature and destiny of man. 

The last two chapters deal with democracy and its relation to Marxism. The 
chapter on democracy, while not containing anything strikingly new, is a 
fresh and useful summary of the various approaches—moral, political, and 
economic—-toward an integrated theory of democracy. The author’s comments 
on the relations of democracy to forms of economic organization, be they cap- 
italist, socialist, or a mixture of the two, are timely and free from hysteria and 
bias. He also devotes considerable attention to the problem of what to do with 
subversive, revolutionary parties in Western democracies. This is a complex 
issue, for which there are no final answers valid under all circumstances, and 
Professor Mayo successfully avoids any extreme positions or solutions. His 
words of warning, coming from a friendly student and observer of the United 
States, express his anxiety lest a “creeping miasma of intimidation” spread 
throughout the frée world under the guise of anti-communism: “The totalitar- 
ian and conformist spirit is abroad in the West, notably in the United States, a 
country where above all others it should find no home, a country whose chief 
traditions are dissent and variety. It is sad and disturbing to see the wealthiest 
and most powerful liberal society in the world so lacking in a sense of security 
and self-confidence that it appears to all its friends abroad to be frightened far 
more by ‘subversive’ ideas than by the real danger of espionage” (p. 317). 

All in all, Professor Mayo’s book is a welcome contribution to the study of 
Marxism; it is broader in scope than either of the two books reviewed above, 
and it will appeal to the general reader or the beginning student of Marxism and 
communism, who wants to know what it is all about, and how the liberal 
democrat can most intelligently and effectively meet the ideological challenge 
of Marxism and communism. The style of the book lacks perhaps fire and 
verve, but it gradually builds up strength on the scores of clarity, fairness, 
restraint, and moderation. It is not simply another book on, or against, com- 
munism, but an appraisal of some of the most pressing spiritual, social, and 
political problems of our day in the light of the great ideological antagonism 
that pervades the contemporary world. 

John Plamenatz’ German Marxism and Russian Communism overlaps to some 
extent the material covered in the three volumes reviewed above; yet such 
overlaps do not minimize the importance of the book, as its principal aim is 
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rather diferent from that of the other three y27ks What Mr. Plamenatz (a 
teacher cf political philosophy at Oxford Universit7” tries to do is two-fold: 
first, to show how Marxism, despite its libere_ crf&n, hes come to deviate 
from that source; second, to examine what Lanpem=ed tc German Marxism 
following its spread to the most backward of th: greet European states, Russia, 
both before and after the Bolshevik Revolutia of November, 1917. It might 
be argued that the author overstates the liber=. orizms of Marxism; although 
such links undoubtedly exist, Marx’s oppositicr to that beritage, rather than 
his indebtedness to it, is possibly the more imy D-tant facter in an appraisal of 
Marxism. Mr. Plamenatz holds that what m=kes Marxian social theory an 
alien and repugnant creed to Englishmen, Freachm=, or Americans, is not so 
much tke doctrinal content of Marxism as the krd of emotions expressed 
through it. This view is defensible up to a poins, bu- on ba_ance probably more 
wrong than true. German Marxism has hisfricaly differed as much from 
Western socialism as the whole German political tradition, its institutions and 
ideas, have from the Western political traditecn. If Mr. Plamenatz were to 
study the history of German liberalism as cntressed with that of English 
liberalism, he would find that the differences were not much less than in the 
case of German Marxism in relation to Westerr soci-lism. 

Unliks most other writers on Marxism, wac heroically wade through the 
morass of Marxian philosophy, particularly Œalec -izal materialism, Mr. Pla- 
menatz has the courage of his conviction to ste cuite frankly that he has no 
intention to do so, because “Marx’s philosc>hy, ss distinguished from his 
theory of society, is not worth discussing” (+ 9). “he author does not stick 
literally to this approach, but contents himse f with analysing only the very 
basic points raised by dialectical materialism for bie professional student of 
social, economic, and political problems. In te opmion of this reviewer, Mr. 
Plamorinte 1a = quite right in emphasizing that there -s no necessary connection 
between Marx’ philosophical materialism and ris @onom-c interpretation, and 
that, in any case, Marx was no philosopher, a-+houzh in tie fashion of contem- 
porary German intellectuals, he dabbled in pI_loscohy, particularly as author- 
itatively expounded by Hegel. 

Briefly disposing of the philosophical founcstims of Marxism, Mr. Plame- 
natz devotes the bulk of Part I to Marxian tears of politics and economics. 
The materiel is systematically arranged, acd ths author examines how the 
economic and political analyses and predictizrs € Mars have worked out in 
practice, in his own life-time as well as in tls eursequent period. One of the 
most valuable sections in the first half of sae >bok dealing with German 
Marxism is the chapter on “The Marxian A-elyes of Capitalism.’ Here, the 
author covers much ground in greater detai thar any of the three books re- 
viewed above. Though Marx’s account of be capitalist system, the author 
concludes, “will not bear too close analysis it ic something altogether more 
impressive than historical meterialism. It s mm impressive because it is 
more Eumane, because it is inspired, not by _tern=an mezaphysics, but by pity 
and ind ene tion? (p. 114). 

Before turning to the migration of Germaz Marxism <o Russia, Mr. Plame- 
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natz examines “The Decay of German Marxism.” In this relatively brief chap- 
ter, he shows both the loss of vitality and relevance of Marxism throughout the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in Germany, and how the 
German Social Democrats were unable to resolve the conflict between verbal 
incantations of Marxian dogmas and the needs and policies of real life. Mr. 
Plamenatz thinks that the German Social Democrats would “have done well 
to follow the lead of Bernstein, for, had they done so, they might have become 
resolute Revisionists and not remained irresolute Marxists’ (p. 184). Though 
the conditions for a proletarian revolution existed in Germany, at least as seen 
by Marx, there was no desire among the workers to make it; conversely, Mr. 
Plamenatz argues, precisely because the “objective” conditions for a successful 
proletarian revolution as envisaged by Marx did not exist in Russia, ‘Lenin was 
able to seize power in the name of Marx and the proletariat” (p. 187). 

In dealing with German Marxism, the author devotes most of his attention 
to a critical evaluation of the main ideas inherent in Marxism, providing only 
a minimum of historical and social background. In dealing with Russian com- 
munism, by contrast, Mr. Plamenatz follows the opposite method: he gives a 
very full picture of the social, economic, and political conditions in Russia in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and then shows how the ideas of 
Marx were transplanted to Russia and used by a group of revolutionaries bent 
on the conquest of political power. Mr. Plamenatz feels that this difference of 
approach is justified, because he considers Marx a thinker of major importance 
but is unable to do so in the case of Lenin, whom he considers no more than a 
practical politician and successful revolutionary leader. This difference of 
approach has its merits, although—-in the opinion of this reviewer at least— 
Mr. Plamenatz overstates his case. While nearly every non-communist will 
agree with Mr. Plamenatz that Joseph Stalin was completely unimportant as 
an original thinker, and that he did not make a single contribution to the 
theory of Marxism, there will be more disagreement concerning Lenin. Mr. 
Plamenatz dismisses Lenin’s concept of the professional revolutionary, as first 
expounded in his pamphlet What Is To Be Done? (1902), in a manner which 
sharply conflicts with the opinion of the majority of present-day students of 
communism. Moreover, it is doubtful whether communism could have ap- 
pealed to so many in the underdeveloped countries had it been presented to 
them in the original Marxian version rather than in the Leninist transforma- 
tion. This communist challenge to the free world via the underdeveloped areas 
has long been underestimated, and one need not follow the General MacArthur- 
Senator Knowland school of thought to comprehend the danger of underesti- 
mating the impact of Leninist communism on Asia and Africa in particular. 

Concerning the possibility of coexistence with communism, Mr. Plamenatz 
attributes to the leaders of world communism an international outlook which 
some readers will find a little too optimistic. Mr. Plamenatz’ general conclusion 
is that the best hope for staving off conflict is for the Western countries to put 
their own houses in order, to build up strong economic systems resting on 
sound and equitable social foundations, and to lend generous assistance to 
Asian and African peoples, so as to make them less vulnerable to the impact 
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of communist propaganda. Few will quarrel wita his z>nera. viewpoint that, in 
the long run, the best answer to communist prapagerda.is. not more counter- 
propeganda, but the living example of a free -vorlc, morally conscious of its 
purpose, economically healthy, socially just, anc milcarily strong. 

All four books reviewed above, fair and scholarly as they are, tend to em- 
phasize what is wrong with communism, particulacly its ideological founda- 
tions. The question of how ideas so manifestl> dogmatic, contradictory, and 
erroneous can exercise such a tremendous apceal so so many is largely left 
unanswered. As yet, we know very little of the ;sychclogical motivations 
inducing an individual to embrace communism, or of the social forces which 
incline groups, classes, and nations toward the communist ideology. The con- - 
ventional study of political theory may not suctice in tryinz to find answers for 
such questions, and new resources and disciy-ines. new types of inquiry and 
research may have to be used. 

ws EBENSTEIN. 

Princeton University. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: A Report to the President for 

Transmittal to the Congress. (Washingtor: Gcrernment mentee ‘Office. 

1955. Pp. xi, 311. $1.25). 


A Description of Twenty-five Federal Grant-tr-Atd Progrems (Pp. vii, 179); A 
Staff Report on Civil Defense and Urban Velnerebility (Pp. viii, 35); A Staf 
Report on Federal Aid to Airports (Pp. viii 137_; A Study Committee Report 

- on Federal Aid to Agriculture (Pp. vii, 3; A Study Committee Report on . 
Federal Aid to Highways (Pp. viii, 40); A Study Commitiee Report on Federal 
Aid to Public Health (Pp. viii, 58); A Studs Con-nittee Report on Federal Aid 
to Welfare (Pp. ix, 115); A Study Commtite Report on Natural Resources and 
Conservation (Pp. vii, 35); A Study Comrritice_Report on Payments in Lieu 
of Tares and, Shared Revenues (Pp. ix, =97:; A Suk-Committee Report on 


Naturel Disaster Reltef (Pp. vii, 34); A Sunes Report on The Impact of — 


Federal Grants-in-Aid on the Structure ond. Functions of State and Local 
Governments (Pp. vii, 489); An Advisory Commitee Report on Local Govern- 
ment (Pp. vil, 62); Summartes of Survey stepowe on The Administrative and 
Fiscal Impact of Federal Grants-in-Aid (Pp. zi, 120). SUBMITTED TO THR 
COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL REATICSS. (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955.) 


To an outside observer it has always seemed swprising that Amen for 80 
long have, apparently, taken their federal systenx for grented. The Australians, 
after a little more than 25 years’ experience: vith their federal Commonwealth, 
set up a royal commission to inquire into is weking;! the Canadians did the 
same, though after a much longer period € 70 vears.? Many Australians and 


1 Appointed 1927; reported 1929. 


* Appointed 1987; reported 1940. Known as tle Rsqon of the Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations (Rowell-Sirois Report). 
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Canadians believe that their federal systems are out oi date and ought to be 
abolished, that unitary government with some measure of provincial decen- 
tralization would work better. And, although Canadians—-and Canadian politi- 
cians particularly—know that they cannot abolish federalism until Quebec 
acquiesces, in Australia a major political party which has held office—the Labor 
party—has the abolition of federalism as a plank in its pletform. Yet can we 
conceive of such a plank in the platforms of the two great American parties, 
comprehensive and all-embracing as those documents usually are? American 
politicians would be as likely to advocate the abolition of monogamy as they 
would the abolition of the federal system. Indeed, their attitude—and that of 
most Americans—to both institutions is much the same. They know that a few 
cranks believe in their abolition; they admit that there are minor and even 
major infractions of the legal principles of both; but in the end they assert that 
they believe in these institutions and that they must be regarded as sacrosanct. 

Nor, in my yiew, is there any necessary lack of political wisdom in this 
American attitude toward federalism. After all, a people which fought a war 
between the states about the meaning of federalism will appreciate the com- 
monsense of leaving these things well alone. Yet the student may be pardoned 
for regretting that the country which invented federal government as we under- 
stand it today and which produced, in the Federalist papers, the most penetrat- 
ing and the best written analysis of federalism, chose to remain silent on the 
subject thenceforward. Thus it was that the appointment of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations in 1953 was received with great satisfaction by 
many people outside the United States who, while agreeing with the opening 
words of the Commission’s Report that “the United States has made a major 
contribution to the art of government by its successful operation of a federal 
system,” (p. 1), would feel also that, again in the Commission’s words, “even 
in the country of its origin, our federal system may still be regarded as an 
experiment, although we have the oldest representative republic in the world” 
(p. 12). 

And now that the Commission has completed its labors, students not only of 
federaliam but also of political science everywhere have great cause for satisfac- 
tion. In the Commission’s Report itself, but even more in the 15 accompanying 
volumes of special study reports, an enormous treasury of valuable material 
has been displayed which will occupy and enlighten those who really wish to 
know how American federalism works for many years to come. Senator Morse, 
a member of the Commission, in a dissenting note to the whele Report re- 
marked: “it is my view that Part I of the Report will prove to be a very 
valuable reference work in political science and law courses ziven in colleges of 
the United States” (p. 277). Praise of this kind from a practical politician is, 
perhaps, faint praise and could not be expected to give great pleasure to his 
colleagues on the Commission. But as an academic student I am prepared to 
adopt his words and to extend them beyond Part I, which is a masterly survey 
of the leading elements in American federalism, to Part II, where intergovern- 
mental functional responsibilities are considered, service by service, and I 
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extend them still further by saying that this Report saould ke required reading 
for students of political science and law, and indeed of sociology, public finance, 
and esonomics in many countries other than whe Lrited Stetes. We can be 
sure, in fect, that it will be studied with great care in universities as far apart 
as Canada and India, Nigeria and Australia, tha Brtish West Indies and the 
Gold Coast. Whatever its political fate may be, Ca academic interest and 
influence are assured. 

It is impossible in a short review to deal with all the issues which so wide- 

ranging & Report must raise, and I must select Mar I beg.n by recording two 
' points which the Commission emphasized more:-chan cnce and which struck me 
with startling orce. The first might be called the Jeclme or, if you like, eclipse of 
the Supreme Court as a major factor in preser~_ng the federal system. “Under 
present judicial interpretations cf the ConstituHon, especially of the spending 
power and the commerce clause,” the Commesion. wrote, “ihe boundaries of 
possible National action are more and more su dject z0 determination by legis- 
lative action. In brief, the polisymaking autLoritizs of the National Govern- 
ment are for most purposes the arbiters of tls federal system” (p. 59). We 
have gone a long way from the observation -f A=xander Hamilton that “it 
will always be far more easy for the State go>ernm2nts to encroach upon the 
national authorities, than for the national gc7ern-xrent to encroach upon the 
state acthorities.”’® The survival! of the states caper-<& apparently upon the self- 
restrairt of the national government. 

But are the states fit to survive? Hamiltoa spcxs of the greater_degree of 
influence which the state governments will gen=ralky possess over the people “‘if 
they admirister their affairs with uprightnese and arudence.’’* And it is on this 
subject that the Commission makes the sezond point which impressed me. 
State government is in great need of reform. Tos. few Fave responded to the 
call to revise their constitutions, to modernse their legislative processes and 
procedures, to reorganize their executive b-anckes, to make more extensive 
use of interstate compacts and other metheds -f interstate cooperation, to 
reorganize their tax systems, to maintain adecuate planning and resource 
agencies, and to extend home rule to their =olitial sukdivisions. Nowhere in 
the democratic world has the decline of leisla-cres, of which James Bryce 
wrote 30 years ago in his Modern Democrac:-2zs, b2en mcre marked than in the 
Amer can states, “In the early history of our courtry,” cays the Commission in 
its Report, “State legislatures were the mæt pcverful and influential instru- 
ments of government in the Nation. It was to them that the average citizen 
looked primarily for initiative and wisdom -a th3 formulation of public policy 
on domesiic issues. They overshadowed tks other brancaes of State govern- 
ment. In power and influence they are no long=> as Cominant as they were, 
partly because of the ascendancy of the Nevionel Government, partly because 
of ths increased influence of the State executive but primarily because they © 
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have not found effective solutions to problems that become more chronic and 
more difficult to cope with in a rapidly changing society” (p. 38). 

In the face of these two formidable facts of American federalism—the 
abandonment by the Supreme Court of its role of arbiter of the federal system® 
and the disorganization of state government—at least two lines of thought can 
be followed. The first is to accept the situation and to acquiesce in the decline 
of the states into administrative provinces of a national government and to see 
the future reorganization of American gcvernment along lines of functional 
regionalism such as T.V.A., or interstate organizations sponsored and coordi- 
nated by agencies and departments of the national government, improvising 
new institutions and techniques as new situations arise. Already, as many of the 
study group reports made for the Commission illustrate, there are examples of 
this way of proceeding, and the future might see them further developed. We 
need not envisage that the states will wither away, but in the planning of 
administration, they need be regarded as no more than one among a number of 
possible institutions through which the decentralization of administration may 
be organized. 

To an academic outsider there is nothing necessarily defeatist or excessively 
centralizing in this line of thought. But it was not to be expected, I suppose, 
that it would appeal to the practiced and practicing politicians among the 
Commission’s members. They chose the view that the states must be made fit 
to survive as units in a federal system. “Experience amply justifies the view,” 
they said, “that our federal system, with the degree of flexibility that it per- 
mits, can be adapted to the crises of the present and future as successfully as it 
has been to those of the past.” “The enduring values of our federal system fully 
watrant every effort to preserve and strengthen its essence” (p. 3). Not even 
Senator Morse in his strong dissenting note, where he asserts that the Report 
“goes too far in playing down the doctrine of federal sovereignty” (p. 278), is 
prepared to say that the federal principle is obsolete. Yet reading between the 
lines of that note one sees that he is prepared for considerable modification so 
that “the several states and the federal government should approach issues 
involving national interests on a co-ordinated and co-operative basis.” “We 
cannot escape the fact,” he writes, “that the general welfare of our people as 
a whole cannot be dissected according to state lines” (p. 279). 

One can see the difficulties which confronted the majority of the Commission 
and discouraged them from making recommendations with the emphasis which 
Senator Morse desired. After all the states are not merely legal facts, they are 
political facts, they are strongly organized units of party politics. Yet it must be 
admitted that when the Commission comes to make specific recommendations 
to ensure that the federal principle may work ss a reality, they are obliged all 
too often to fall back upon vague generalizations and aspirations. States and 
national governments are urged to behave better. “A fundamental objective of 
our system of government should be to keep centralization to a minimum and 
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State-local responsibility to a maximum” (p. 186). “The Commission believes 
that each State should undertake a searching mweappraisal cf its fiscal policies” 
(p. 117). “... particular care should be taker tha- Federal requirements ex- 
tending to matters of State administrative str_ctuze and organization do not 
impede responsible and efficient State adminierati-n” (p. 189). And so on. A 
fine collection of hortatory maxims and ernes- hopes could be amassed by the 
connoisseur of such language. 

And yet what else could be said, once it vas deided that the traditional 
structura must be accepted and somehow maea tosurvive and to work? And, 
of course, there are specific recommendations in great numbers in Part I of. 
the Repori as the various services where state =nd fderal authorities encounter 
each other are examined. But the general impression Df the whole Report is that 
the Commission was forced to recognize thatthe dock ceuld not be put back. 
The national government has been deliverizg the goocs—goods which, left- 
to shemselves, state governments could not =r wadd not deliver slone. Alex- 
ander Hamilton wrote: “Upon the same prin=ple zbat a men is more attached 
to his family than to his neighbourhood, te his neighbourhood than to the 
community at large, the people of each Stat wouid be apt to feel a stronger 
bias towards their local governments than. tow.rds tke government of the 
Union; unless the force of that principle should = de@royed by a much belter admin- 
istration of the laiter.”® The wisdom of this last pacviso is strikingly illustrated 
by the trends in American federalism in this zentury. Ona valuable effect which 
the Report may have is to send its academic ~eaders, at least, back to the 
Federalist. What wisdom and _prescience its eatho-e exhibited; what clarity and 
perception and profundity, what common sense! And how superbly they wrote 
English in those days! 

K. C. WHBARE. 

All Souls College, Oxford. l 


Essays in the Public Philosophy. By WaLTr. LTEPMANN. (Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1955. Pp. =i, 139. $3.50.) 


Walter Lippmann’s latest book will be ad >y everyone who is concerned 
with the current state of American polittcal pulosoghy. The euthor’s views 
have not changed greatly with the passingzof yeass, and there is little here that 
is not already to be found, by statement om by Implication, in The Good Soctety 
and other earlier works. But the econom:c preoccurations which loomed so 
large in the writings of the depression perizd nc longer occupy tke center of the 
stage, and the focus of the present work iszleary politicel. At the present junc- . 
ture of history the capacity of the free word to withstand the pressure of totali- 
tarian competition would seem, for the time bāng at east, to be more severely 
challenged on the political than on the eexnomie front. This has led Lippmann 
to formulate, more clearly and succinctly} thax aver before, the basic elements 
` of his political creed. Although the presenz booxis shctt, it is compactly written 
in the clear and graceful style for which the easthor 3s so justly famous, and it 
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manages, in a short compass, to cover a great deal of ground. It will therefore 
serve as an admirable summary of, or for those who come to it afresh, as an 
equally admirable introduction to the political philosopay of one of the more 
influential and honorable guardians of the contemporary American conscience. 

This political philosophy is essentially a conservative one. This is said in all 
deference, and in full knowledge of the fact that Lippmann himself disowns 
this designation. At a time when all sorts of demagogic nonsense are being 
passed as true conservative coin, it is understandable thet a man of good will 
should want no part in the game. But the word conservative, though sadly 
depreciated, is not intrinsically unrespectable. There have always been people, 
including many people of intelligence, who valued quality above quantity, and 
who believed that traditionally organized elites are indispensable to the main- 
tenance of qualitative values in a society threatened by the weight of mere 
numbers. Such people have normally been known as conservatives. Walter 
Lippmann is one of them. 

In The Public Philosophy, as in most of his other works, the author’s basic 
problem is to reconcile his continuing commitment to the procedures of con- 
stitutional democracy with his profound disbelief in the political capacity of 
ordinary men. Some 30 years ago, in Public Opinion and The Phantom Public, 
this disbelief was already clearly present, and if anything it has grown stronger 
with the passing years. The general run of men, when left to their own devices, 
are intellectually incapable of seeing what needs to be dons, and morally inca- 
pable of subordinating private to public interests. But the trend of modern 
constitutionalism has been to place decisive powers in the hands of mass elec- 
torates. Lippmann recognizes the impossibility of reversing this trend, and ex- 
plicitly disclaims the wish to see anyone deprived of the right to vote. How then 
ean constitutional democracies be kept from succumbing to the selfishness and 
incompetence of voters? 

Enlightened leadership, and more particularly enlightened executive leader- 
ship, is Lippmann’s solution to the problem. From the standpoint of actual 
decision-making, electorates are hopeless, and their legislative representatives, 
whose functions are largely those of agents or advocates, ere little better. In 
any given time and place, however, there may be men of outstanding knowledge 
and character who, by reason of their superior intellectual gifts and training, 
are able to perceive and satisfy the needs of society in s spirit of disinterested 
public service. Such people are characteristically to be found in the executive 
and judicial branches of government. The courts, the civil and military serv- 
ices, the scientific and technical services, and other like organizations are tradi- 
tional bodies guided and inspired by standards of professional competence and 
objectivity. Even when the chief executive, as under the conditions of modern 
constitutional democracy, is an elective officer, he is not or cught not to be re- 
duced to the plight of a mere legislator. “Though it is not too well recognized, 
there is a radical difference between the election of an executive and the election 
of a representative” (p. 53). The reason is that “the executive is in honor bound 
not to consider himself as the agent of his electors,” but to devote himself to the 
best of his abilities to the interests of the country as a whole. The ideal constitu- 
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tional democracy would be one in which the el:2lorate, recognizing its own in- 
competence ir these matters, abandoned all att=napts. z0 diczate specific political 
decisions, and limited its activity to the electon Œ a trusted executive who, 
with the advice and aid of the professional pablic servarts, would enjoy full 
responsibility for the conduct of government. sccociing tc Lippmann, nothing 
short of this can suffice to inoculate constituiiayna government against “‘the 
malady of democratic states.” 

This is the main theme of the first part of the Look, and is provides the author 
with the occasion for a thorough castigation =f ths contemporary democratic 
world. When constitutional government first =w -he light, the franchise was 
narrowly limited. Power and responsibility restad =n the hands of an educated 
elite which respected the claims of the intell=s:. The mcral viewpoint of this 
elite wes stil: dominated, moreover, by “the public philosophy,” a modern ver- 
sion of the great natural law tradition, which exph.ssizes the capacity of human 
reason Lo discover objectively valid rules of just-ce,-and thus provides a rational 
ground for determining what is or is not in the public interest. As long as the 
Westem world remained true to this heritage. it was unassailable. From the 
time of the Jacobins onward, however, the proie Driloscphy has been increas- 
ingly discredited by the attacks of moral relazivists, who deny that there is any 
such thing as an all-embracing public interest, anc rely oa will rather than rea- 
son for the determination of public policy. Th2 rest, wken combined with the 
19th-cantury shift of power from restricted :2 mzss electorates, was catastro- 
phic. Uunrestrained by any decent respect for resson and the public welfare, 
voters insisted on subordinating executives to legislasures, and used their 
power over elected agents to dictate selfish end short-sighted policies to the 
rulers of states. Wickedness and folly thus compounded cannot long endure. 
Ever since 1914 the democratic world has been go.rg from bad to worse. Where 
once it was unassailable, it is now fighting for its lZe against the great and grow- 
ing strength of new rivals for world mastery. Thus painfully and inexorably 
does history pass judgment on those who m¢lecs to foRow the true principles 
of government. 

Ths only way out of these difficulties, and tais is the final message of Lipp- 
manr’s book, is to return to the public philescph~- In a society where all values 
are tacught to be relative, it is hard for leadere <o find the moral courage to 
c.eave to the public interest, and equally hard fer them to gain the confidence 
and respect of the masses. By encouraging philosophic relativism, the intellec- 
tual -eaders of the West have gone a long vay daing tae past 150 years to de- 
stroy the foundations of constitutional governmert. But the damage they have 
done, though great, is not necessarily irrepereble. If the “men of light and lead- 
ing” abandon their philosophic errors, and return to thair proper task of teach- 
ing the public philosophy, all may yet be well. Inspired by a true respect for 
human reason, rulers may once again be r-szored to a state of intellectual and 
moral soundness which will enable them te deserve, ard to receive, the willing 
confidence of mass electorates. Only thus can the waning “mandate of heaven” 
be restored to constitutional democracy. 
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Despite the eloquence and skill with which the argument is presented, the 
present reviewer is bound to confess that he finds it unconvincing. The diffi- 
culty, in his opinion, is not so much that Lippmann’s position is untrue as that 
it is a half-truth exaggerated to the point of hopeless distortion. Few sensible 
men would deny that the problem of securing effective long-range leadership 
is one of the basic issues of constitutional government, and that the success 
of many modern democracies has been gravely compromised by failure in this 
direction. It is also reasonably obvious that free government depends on the 
existence of a certain general consensus with regard to the permissible methods 
and purposes of political action, on the existence, if you like, of a common public 
philosophy, and that the inability of some democratic states to establish or 
maintain an adequate consensus of this sort has impaired or destroyed their 
efficacy. But to go beyond this point, and to say that a restoration of earlier 
natural law principles is the only way to save the free world from disaster, is to 
exaggerate both the éxtent of the existing evils and the efficacy of the proposed 
cure. 

Consider, first, Lippmann’s distressingly eloquent picture of the plight of 
modern democracy. From his account one would gather that selfish and short- 
sighted electorates were everywhere on the rampage, contemptuously disre- 
garding the advice of all qualified experts, and ruthlessly using their agents, 
the legislatures, to extort special privileges from cowardly or impotent execu- 
tives. One would think that modern nations were little more than bear-gardens 
of warring special interests, each undeterred by any essential sense of or respect 
for the general interest. If this were so, the free world would indeed be in a bad 
way. It must be admitted that this Hobbesian picture of the war of all against 
all has in some measure been approximated in certain special cases, in pre- 
Hitler Germany, for example and, to a lesser extent, in prewar and postwar 
France. Where such conditions have prevailed, constitutional government has 
been able to operate with difficulty, or not at all. But to take this as a descrip- 
tion, however approximate, of the political life of Great Britain, or even of the 
United States, is quite impossible. In these and many other constitutional 
states, democracy is still a going concern. Their governments have made mis- 
takes, like other governments of the past, of the present and, if one may venture 
a prediction, of the future. But in these states it still remains true that con- 
scientious and intelligent leadership, both executive and legislative, does in fact 
arise with reasonable frequency, and that when it arises it proves capable of 
gaining acceptance from an electorate by no means wholly deaf to considera- 
tions of the public interest. There is some reason to believe, indeed, that the 
public power and prestige of professional experts may tend to rise rather than 
to fall under the conditions of democratic government, and that the gravest 
threat to its continuation may lie not in the tendency to usurp but in the tend- 
ency to lose effective control over the performance of expert functions. Be 
that as it may, the fact remains that the free world as a whole is by no means 
bereft of moral and intellectual resources, and there is no reason to believe 
that these resources are declining. If the relative strength of the West in the 
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world at large has declined in the present cen-u-y, Enis is due far more to the 
increase in the strength of its totalitarian en=mie:, a strength based on the 
development of naw techniques of political c@rcioa and-3ontrol, than to any 
decline in the potentialities of constitutional ¢cv=mmert itself.. The rise of 
democretic electorates has certainly given rise to nany nəw problems. But to 
follow Lippmann i in saying that it has made coxstitt tional government unwork- 
able in its present forms is to go well beyond tre evidence. 

And if Linpmann’s “malady of democratic statze” is largely chimerical,. so 


likewise is his proposed remedy. The naturet_aw :iradition has undoubtedly _ 


played a significant part in the development- aad Jermulation of the Western 
ethical tradition. In the current re-examination arc] reaffirmation of the values 
of & fre2 society, this is well worth reconsiderizg. Et natural law, in the simple 
and nondogmatic form in which it has been cammcnly accepted, has never been 
sufficiently specific in content to provide a roneccnirovecsial answer to actual 
political issues. Insofar as it encourages peole ta appreach value judgments 


‘in a spirit of rational and disinterested inqu=r, i~ zan still serve a useful pur- 


pose. The fact remains, however, that even wher: men were united by a con- 
scious devotion to natural law principles, tke; were regularly divided by the 
widest disagreements as to the practical apwicat.en of those principles. Thus 
the public philosophy is no panacea for the political ills af our own or indeed of 
any ozher day. If our “men of light and ledine’’ are to deserve well of the 
Republic, they will do well to apply themse=72s fo the invention of acceptable 
solutions to concrete problems, rather than -> sped their time in the propaga- 
tion of general truths which have long been ariy self-evident to ordinary men. 
Frapprick M. WATKINS. 

Yace University. | 


The Study of International Relations. By Quack Wrieat. (New York: Apple- 
tou~Century-Crofts, Inc. 1955. Pp. ix, 6G. $675.) 


Setting off f-om the premises that interrastorel relacions is ‘still & discipline 
in process of farmation and that its subject nattar is in process of rapid change, 
Professor Wright has undertaken the brave and challenging task of imposing 
ordez on the cnaos of this singularly ill-defn2d eld. A:] those who are working 
in the international sphere must welcome tæ stuides toward order which he has 
mada, even though there may be legitimatedsubts as tc whether the elusive and 


far-flung materials with which he is dealg Fil stay disciplined within the — 


categories and distinctions he has so ampl~ Drav-ded. 

There can be few, if any, fields whose b-nd.ries, and hence whose content, 
are as inadequately established as those of Aterastionél ralations—even though 
it may be tha political science itself runs i- = eleg2 seccnd and suffers from some 
of the same tzoubles..It is a field, as Profe sor Wright points out, to which con- 
censrated and coherent attention has beendlevaced only in fairly recent decades, 
and it has unquestionably grown and mt=hrocmed in Topsy fashion. Perhaps 
peculiarly in the United States with its faquent moralistic bent and its tend- 
ency to indulge in sweeping swings of acelem fashion, international relations 
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has shot up since World War Lin a proliferation of courses, institutes, and king- 
size research projects. 

The basic problem in connection with the field is very obviously not that 
there is any dearth of materials which would be generally acknowledged as 
germane to it, but rather that it sprawls amorphously over so large and varied a 
domain as to stagger the imagination and place it well beyond the grasp and 
comprehension of both student and teacher. Although a number of efforts have 
been made to give it intellectual coherence, it cannot be said that any has as 
yet been sufficiently persuasive to win general acceptance. While there is con- 
siderable agreement on a rule of thumb basis as to some of the central elements 
of the discipline, there is still a great range of disagreement as to how wide a 
sweep it must be assumed to cover and particularly as to a general hypothesis 
or conceptual scheme. about which its disparate parts might be organized. In 
brief, there is a huge and shapeless accumulation of important materials, and 
there is the lack of a unifying principle which would give them meaning and 
more than episodic intelligibility. 

It is to these problems that Professor Wright has turned in the present book. 
In seeking an answer to them he has adopted a catholic and encyclopedic ap- 
proach which acknowledges diversity and multiplicity, arranged within what 
seemed, at least to this reviewer, a somewhat bewildering array of classifica- 
tions, categories, divisions, and subdivisions. Certainly the end result is not to 
reduce the discipline within manageable proportions. Seeing international rela- 
tions, in terms which recur throughout, as at once history, philosophy, science, 
and art, he suggests that an effort to synthesize the studies is important for it 
“appears to approach the ambitious task of synthesizing all the disciplines— 
humanistic, social, and natural... [and] resembles the effort to unify all 
knowledge.” His own pages can be accused of no niggardliness in the matters 
with which they deal. He examines, for example, in two central sections of his 
book no less than 16 disciplines—10 classified as practical, and six as theoreti- 
cal—hich are embraced within the overall discipline of international relations, 
and to each he devotes from 10 to 20 pages in a set succession of Definition, 
Assumptions, Analysis, and Criticism. That the author has set no slight limits 
to his coverage is indicated by a disquisition on literary criticism, within the dis- 
cipline of International Communications, which sets off from the Poetics of 
Aristotle and includes the mildly surprising judgment that “from the point of 
view of international relations, literary criticism is undoubtedly important.” 

To attempt to probe very deeply in brief chapters into such large matters as 
the art of war, international law, or the sociology or technology of international 
relations is an almost hopeless enterprise and inevitably involves covering much 
familiar ground. The more rewarding task, even though Professor Wright 
rightly sees it as a monumental one, is the creation of “some general hypothesis, 
conceptual system, or model” which would serve to give the discipline as a 
whole a logically consistent structure. Here the author takes as his framework 
five different conceptions of the world, each of which might be broadened and 
formalized, he suggests, so as to integrate the relevant disciplines. The five 
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which ha puis forward are the world as plan, as ec uilibriim, as organization, 
as spiritual community, and as field. Of these > is the conrept of a field, ‘“con- 
stituted by the relations of the relevant ent&es, povces, sentiments, and proc- 
eses” (italics his), which he develops as prcridir=: the best approach to the 
study o? international relations. As a bloodle= anc scientific concept it is evi- 
dent that such an approach lends itself to obj -zive analysis of a sphere all too 
colored by both passion and partisan interests but tis opan to question that it 
can stand up against the competition of more —rnacric approaches such as that 
of the concept of power. 

One iinal issue which might be mentioned is th- always thorny question of 
the role of value and value judgments in the &-spir¢ of a discipline. With some 
apparent hesitation, Professor Wright has irehid-c amcng the criteria to be 
applied in weighing the generalizations of intematicral relations the proposition 
that thay “should be so presented as not to di:2>urage belief in, and observante 
of, the best: values.” It is, of course, a truism: of aE the social sciences that the 
values which men hold are themselves facte cf tas first order of importance 
and werk very significantly to affect the bearmz oz other facts of a more identi- 
fiably material variety; but this is a very d Terenas proposition from the one 
here advanced by Professor Wright. There woud be many, certainly, who 
would contend that it is not a proper functio- anc zesponsibility of the worker 
in even so dubiously scientific a discipline as nzerrstional relations to guide his 
footsteps in such a way as not to tread upc— “tke best velues,” even if it be 
assumed that such values are objectively de=rmmable. If a single illustration 
of the dilemma may be given, Professor Wrig st-in 11s discussion of the discipline 
of colonial government establishes it as one d thetnderlying assumptions that 
the governing authority should give primar- cors_deration to the interests of 
the inhabitants of the area and the interests —f th- world community with only 
secondary consideration to its own interests. Emirently desirable as this propo- 
sition may be in its own right, can it be legittratdy advanced as an underlying 
assumption? On the face of the historical record if would appear to be more fre- 
quent_y an extraneous consideration than ons whisk has deen central to colonial 
gcvernment, and surely it is a matter to l= exemined bv the student or re- 
searcher rather than an assumption to be läd down for kim before he starts. 

RUPERT EMERSON. 

Haward University. 


The United Nations and the Maintenance o- Int-rnational Peace and Security. 
By Lananp M. GoopRIcH anp ANNE P. Smas. (Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution. 1955. Pp. xiii, 70E 36.CC.) 


Under the leadership of the late Dr. Lec Pas-clsky, the Brookings Institu- 
tion m 1951 planned a series of seven volumes, each of them to constitute a 
separate study of a major feature of the United Fetions system. This volume is 
the first of the group to be published. Stud=-ats cf the United Nations will find 
it to be a scholarly treatment of the subjed wh.ch it covers and will look for- 
ward to the other six volumes. 
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Three principal aspects of United Nations activities in the maintenance of 
international peace and security are treated by the authors: (1) the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and situations: (2) the use of collective measures in 
threats to or breaches of the peace; and (3) the regulation of armaments. The 
discussion of these topics is preceded by three introductory chapters (brought 
together as Part I of the book) setting forth the framework of international 
polities within which the United Nations has been obliged to operate; they will 
not be illuminating to most readers, for only persons with a substantial back- 
ground will be tempted to read the other 20 chapters, crammed as they are with 
technical information and analyses. 

Except for the first three chapters, the book is well-documented; the authors 
have based their information almost entirely on the officia! publications of the 
United Nations. Frequently their discussions of the authority and procedures 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly are compared with those 
of League of Nations organs, and not always to the advantage of the former. 
Prevailing practices in such matters as the submission of questions to United 
Nations organs, the decision to consider or not to consider those questions, the 
clarification of issues, fact-finding agencies, negotiation between the parties, 
mediation, and conciliation are expounded cautiously and effectively. Contro- 
versial aspects of these practices are elucidated dispassionately, and usually 


proponents and opponents are identified. The authors present their own views 


on many matters, sometimes in brief statements at the end of chapters, and 
more particularly in the final chapter entitled ‘Summary and Evaluation.” 
Generally their views are soundly based on the facts and information which 
have been presented, and will appeal to the reader as thoughtful, unbiased, 
and often constructive. Appendices to the book include such documents as the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Rules of Procedure of the General Assem- 
bly, the ‘Uniting for Peace” Resolution, and the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
of the Security Council. 

Some of the generalizations drawn by Mr. Goodrich and Miss Simons are 
confirmatory of those often made by observers and scholars who have not had 
the wealth of information presented in this volume on which to base their think- 
ing. For instance, it is generally understood that the experience of the League 
of Nations has been heavily drawn upon by the United Nations in the deter- 
mination of useful methods of procedure. Well understood too are (1) the dimin- 
ished role of the Security Council in the maintenance of peace and the increased 
importance of the General Assembly, (2) the limited utility of the organization 
in dealing with problems of the cold war, (3) the tendency to fall back on re- 
gional collective measures as those of the United Nations have failed to mature 
and prove themselves, and (4) the rather meager contributions of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to a more stable order. These conclusions and others 
like them are nevertheless an asset to the book, for they are well-reasoned and 
solidly grounded on facts. 

Other conclusions and opinions are less commonplace, ard whether they 
elicit the agreement of the reader or not, they will help him to get an improved 
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perspective on ths United Nations. Among tl=m are the following: (1) a need 
exists fcr “more consistency and less ambiguit~’ in_nvitinz states not members 
to partizipate in discussions; (2) efforts of the Securty Cowncil by investigation 
to obtain facts in disputes and situations have met vith “very limited success” 
for reasons discussed at some length; (3) the weto 2as'nos been an obstructive 
factor of significance in the treatment of disp:rtes =r in the regulation of arma- 
ments; and (4) the actual practices of the Cozncil“ bear ittle relation to most 
of the refinements and details of method and zrocedure presoribed in the Char- 
ter.” ~ , 

Even admittirg the authors’ overall opinicm thet “The record of the United 
Nations in mairtaining international peace znd: security cannot of course be 
viewed with complete satisfaction or optimi-mn,”’ ine reeder will be impressed 
by the tenacity with which the organizatioc worxs on the problem both in a 
general way and in concrete cases. He will be struck too by the resourcefulness 
of the Security Council and the General Asssmbk in devising procedures and 
adapting them to their purposes regardless of Charter provisions. That the 
record of the United Nations is not better = du- primarily to the East-West 
split in present-day international relations, -3 ths authcrs so often assert; it is 
not the result ôf indifference or indolence. ‘ . 4 
l Norman HILL, 

Unžversiiy of Nebraska. 


The Political Economy of American Foreign. Poli: Its Concepts, Strategy, and 
Inratts. Report of a Study Group Sponsored bytie Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion end the National Planning Associa—on. [New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. 1955. Pp. xv, 414. $6.00.) 


One of the most pressing needs facing th= peon_e of the United States today 
is that of seeing foreign policy in its totalizy. Segmental analyses which focus 
upon single countries, or groups of countries, specific issues, or periods of time 
often have the effect of beclouding major omectH2s, and they contribute easily 


to compartmental thinking that endangers the scaievement of consistency and 


the vromotior. of broad aims. Equally denge=cus ta the development of a 
sense of overall direction in thinking about for-izn policy, are analyses which 
lack historical perspective, ‘or which suggcest artificial distinctions between 
domestic and foreign aspects of national w=lfars and of required governmental 
policies. = . 7 

For those who seek the broader underst=ndirg of fcreign policy, the present 
volume will provide much satisfaction. It _3, in Lrief, an effort to examine eco- 
nomic aspects of foreign policy in the f] pcikical setting of contemporary — 
foreign relations, in the perspective of mocern Fistory since the industrial revo- 
lution, and in the framework of our relefion=..p wich both the more indus- 
trialized and zhe economically less developed countries of the world. . 

Some striking parallels in the developm2nt ~f Weszern countries and Japan 
and of the admittedly less developed couctries offer Insights and reminders of 
the common character of many of the prcdlers faced by both groups of coun- 
tries, 
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Prepared as a report of a study group, the breadth of discussion reflects the 
scope of experience and knowledge of the members of the group: Frank Alt- 
schul, Richard M. Bissell, Jr., Courtney C. Brown, H. Van B. Cleveland, Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott, Chairman, Theodore Geiger, Harry D. Gideonse, Edward 8. 
Mason, and Don K. Price. This is a group of men whose training and record 
of public service have assured the kind of perspective without which such a com- 
prehensive analysis could easily have deteriorated into a superficial survey. 
They have, as a group, in fact managed to show “the inextricable relationship 
of all aspects of public policy including economic policy’ which is suggested 
by the breadth of title “The Political Economy of American Foreign Policy” 
(not merely economic foreign policy). 

The volume consists of two parts: Part I, a diagnosis of the origins of eco- 
nomic conditions and the needs of countries of the ncn-Soviet dominated 
world, and Part II, a prescription for United States foreign policy. In the first 
part is traced the evolution of the international economy of the mid-twentieth 
century out of the world economy of the nineteenth century. The analysis en- 
compasses the changing characteristics of the principal industrial countries of 
the West and of Japan and the nature of the economies which emerge in the 
framework of an increasingly national orientation in the nation-state system. 
Included within a discussion of the impact of the industrial national economies 
upon the underdeveloped countries of the world is a highly perceptive analysis 
of the economic, social, and political characteristics of the less developed coun- 
tries and of the dynamic forces which give direction to ther domestic and for- 
elgn economic policies. 

In Part IT there is an examination of the serious contrasts between the theory 
and the practice of foreign economic policy as caused in large measure by the 
lag in comprehension of the nature of the world of today and tomorrow for 
which policies need to be developed quickly. Policy actually tends to be formu- 
lated with a backward rather than with a forward look. The forced departure 
from prewar-oriented foreign policy theory, compelled by stark realities in 
world politics since the late 1940’s, poses clearly the issue between what may 
seem temporary deviations from “normal” and the probability of long-term re- 
orientation of economic foreign policy in a completely different world. The 
highly imaginative innovations in economic foreign policy that accompany 
various kinds of so-called “foreign” aid programs complemsntary to new re- 
gional security arrangements are examined as elements in longer term policy 
for a future unlikely to see an early achievement of a truly world economy. In 
this perspective the elements of an American policy are outlined in relation 
to regionalized trade prospects and in terms of the domestic and foreign aspects 
of private investing, public loans, and the flow of goods and services. Attention 
is also given to some of the exportable ideology which could contribute to a 
more ready acceptance of United States leadership that is both required and 
expected in most of the countries toward which our foreign policy is oriented. 

Of special importance throughout the volume is the recognition of the politi- 
cal-psychological framework within which economic policy must be planned 
and executed and the Study Group emphasizes the serious character of the ad- 
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ministrative and organizational obstacles to e2ectivs planning and execution 
of foreign policy inherent within our present g-verrmenta. system. Ë 

Altogether, this is a thorough and a valuabl« con ribution to an understand- 
ing of the political economy of American forezsn policy ix relation to the new 
world conditions since the end of the last war and to the peculiar needs for a 
policy that must encompass nations of widsaly ciffering levels of economic 
development. - 

Wazter H. C. LAVES. 
Indiana University. 


Nationcl Minorities: An International Problem. By Inis L. Cuaups, JR. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1955. P. xii 213. $4.50.) 


In May, 1851, Gladstone’s complaint of poliicel .buses-n Naples was brought 
to the attention of Austria. Prince Schwareenb«<rg’s reply, paraphrased by 
Philip Magnus in his recent biography of Glacstons, included the reminder that 
British treatment of political offenders in Ire=nd, she Ionian Islands, and Cey- 
lon “had neither escaped his attention nor exctted 18 disapproval.” Gladstone’s 
protest was implicitly based on the concept o a hizher law by which all peoples 
are somehow entitled to “fair treatment.” Sck-var= berg s counterthrust trans- 
forms the problem into the conventional one of tae courtesies and respect due 
one savereign state by another. 

In quite the same way, the principle of rate s>vere_gnty dishes with the 
concept of minority rights. This is the probEm o Professor Claude’s study. If 
the separats states do not deal fairly and adequately wita their own minorities, 
these groups must accept their plight, see: to -Fange the laws under which 
they live, or look for relief to some outside senc~. When they are unwilling to 
accept the first alternative and unable to effect tae second, national minorities 
become an international problem. If, however, rights ara defined and made 
actual only by am established system of Ew, “Een one must conclude that 
minority rights can be protected only as icterracional organization takes on 
more of the qualities of government, with cnstent and effective control of the 
states that become its subsidiary units. 

This is one explanation of the difficulty Æ deining end protecting minority 
rights. The author sees others as well. Unde: the League system, problems were 
not defined clearly or handled sympatheti-ally, mor did statesman appreciate 
their complexity; the parties involved did not c-cperate in good faith to make 
the League machinery work; the discriming-ory applicetion of minority obliga- 
tions and minority rights aroused resentment az the same time that it dimin- 
ished the League’s moral authority; memEers cd the League who had no min- 
ority problems themselves showed an “exceasi-e regard for the sensitivity of 
the states’? who did have. The author d=cuses suck difficulties clearly and 
witt sensibility. He probes the conflicts beweer Ein-states and minority states, 
' between those who urge the preservation a—d proiecticen of minorities and those 
whc urge their assimilation or transfer, be weer shose who advocate a bilateral 
approach and those who prefer an internat-onal solution. He shows us that there 
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were many mistakes and many failings, and many conceptual difficulties as 
well; but he does not succeed in conveying the conviction that these mistakes 
and failings and conceptual difficulties really made any difference. Bad faith 
vitiated past efforts, but what kind of program, if any, could have been devised 
to operate satisfactorily with the amount of good faith available? Some states, 
such as Britain, took a less positive interest in minority matters than one might 
have hoped for, but what, if anything, could Britain have accomplished by 
displaying a more positive interest? If there were possibilities for successful 
affirmative action, the author does not make them clear. 

What then is the explanation of the failure of international efforts to redress 
minority grievances: the difficulty of constructing a system of rights where no 
system of government exists, or the foibles of the statesmen involved? One 
would suppose that to the extent the first explanation is accepted, the second 
becomes trivial. Professor Claude himself seems to accept both, but he does so 
without attempting to estimate their relative significance. He points out, for ex- 
ample, that if the United Nations “had undertaken to establish a universal sys- 
tem of minority protection, it would have had to rely, most precariously, upon 
the prospect that states would subject themselves to it voluntarily...” (p. 
176). Given a sovereign-state system, voluntary action is, in this matter, the 
only action possible. One might expect that, having accepted this as fact, the 
author would make an attempt to relate it to the ways in which diplomats have 
approached minority problems. Instead, he dismisses the difficulties that follow 
from the necessarily voluntary character of an international minority program. 
They are, he thinks, “essentially irrelevant ..., since the United Nations has 
displayed a definite disinclination to attempt the formulation, in general terms, 
of an international solution to the problem of national minorities” (p. 176). 
It may be, however, that these difficulties are so relevant that it would be a 
waste of time to attempt the formulation of such a program. 

Sometimes the author seems to support the latter conclusion; at other times 
he argues that we should have tried harder. In short, he does not make clear to 
his readers whether they should learn the many lessons taught by past errors in 
international minority programs or the one big lesson that placing hope in such 
programs was utopian from the outset. 

KENNETH WALTZ. 

Columbia Universtiy. 


Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties: A Cross-Section of the Nation 
Speake Its Mind. By SAMUEL A. Stourrsr. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., Inc. 1955. Pp. 278. $4.00.) 


Perhaps it would come as a discovery to Professor Stouffer to learn that he 
has written a book on political theory, and one has little doubt, although much . 
regret, that it will be only the rare political theorist who will himself ever experi- 
ence that discovery. There is much to be regretted in this because, even though 
Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties is a quantitative study of public 
attitudes with accompanying tables and paraphernalia, made easy, to be sure, 
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for nontechnically qualified readers, the findinzs hsve the most intimate rela-. - À 
tion to the assumptions on which some of the prest zkeories rest. : 
Consider, for example, the relationship of 8zoufər to Jefferson. Jefferson, ` 


apostle of “the free right to the unbounded ezercize of reason and freedom of 


opinion,” held the American liberties to be ætter protected by an agrarian 


society because the “cultivators of the earth’ maks the bast defenders of such. `` 


likerties. Now Stouffer, from his data, has coamtrusted a scale measuring sup- 
port for the right of divergent economic and r=_wio1s minorities to give expres- 
sion to their views. He finds such support to b= especially bow in rural areas and 
small towns and concludes: ‘There is somethir= abcct life -n a small community 
thai mekes it less hospitable to divergent opiracns shan is ths case in our urban 
centers” (p. 180). . 

The Marxian view is that opinions are a red2ct-m of dass interest, that the 
associasion of the working class together in fæ torise will make of then a class- 
conscious instrument of communism. Consie2r this in fhe light of Stouffer’s 
findings on the percentages of community lesers willing te let a socialist (not 
a communist) speak in their community (g. 317: newepaper publishers, 97; 
presidents of bar associations, 95; chairmen of Republican county central 
committees, 88; presidents of chambers of m= ce, 85; presidents of labor 
unions, 80; and a cross-section of the same cies a. she above leaders represent, 
61. 

Or consider T. H. Green: “.. . the idea œ she individual’s right to free life 
has bean strongly laid hold of in Christendan ...” partly because it derives 
fram the teachings of St. Paul. In what serse awe Christendom and St. Paul 
related to the “free life” in the light of the fdlowing findings (p. 142)? 


: Percentage Classed as 
< l “More Tolerant” 
Attended church in last month 28% 
Did not attend church in last month 36% 


~ (Appropriate controls for education, class, sex: raligron, etc. have been applied in the 
cases used.) 


One cannot say that these findings refute hos- aspects cited of Jefferson’s, 
Marx's, and Green’s theories, but they are: Jistinstly rslevant and because of 
this relevance they belong in the discussion 22 pcl-tical theory. 

The book itself is a product of what is pr-bab-y the most extensive (and ex- 
pensive: $125,000) survey of the kind ever endusted. ‘The survey was designed 
to discover “the reactions of Americans to ro dangers One, from Communist 
conspiracy outside and inside the country. Twoœ rom those who in thwarting 
the conspiracy would sacrifice some of the vary linerties- which the enemy would 


_ destroy” (p. 13). In order to do this some 53 -rtorviewers questioned a national 


probability sample of 4,933 persons, plus—=nd -Hs is a unique and useful fea- 
ture of the study—-1,500 selected communitz> keacers in 123 cities between 10,000 
and 160,000 population. - 

- The data thus collected enabled the analais to discover the relationships be- 
tween “willingness to tolerate nonconfamiss” (sccialists, atheists, com- 


hi 
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munists, and persons alleged to be communists but who swear they are not) 
and a multitude of such sociological and psychological variables as age, sex, 
place of residence, perceptions of the menace of communism, and so forth. 
Furthermore, because they have identical data for community leaders (mayors, 
newspaper publishers, commanders of American Legion posts, regents of 
D.A.R., etc.) and the general public, they can discover in what particulars 
these two groups differ. They find that leaders, including D.A.R. and Legion 
officers, are considerably more tolerant than the rank and file of American citi- 
zens. 

The book is a research report and goes beyond this only in the last chapter 
where the meaning of the findings for “people who can do something about 
them” is briefly suggested. The burden of mining the ore for additional mean- 
ings rests upon others. 

Rosert E. LANE. 

Yale University. 


Wanted: An Asian Policy. By Epwin O. RatscoHaumr. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1955. Pp. xi, 276. $3.75.) 


An American Policy in Asia. By W. W. Rostow IN COLLABORATION WITH 
Ricnarp. W. Harca. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1955. Pp. 59. 
$1.00.) 


In view of Director Max Millikan’s ungracious and unauthenticated state- 
ment in the preface to An American Policy in Asia that “China scholars have 
tended to develop split personalities, painfully excluding policy insights from 
their scholarly work, and then permitting their pent-up convictions as to what 
the United States should do in the Far East to spill out in most unscholarly 
bursts of temper,” it is of some interest that Professor Rostow and his collabo- 
rator should have reached, without benefit of Professor Reischauer’s long study, 
conclusions so similar to the latter’s. Rostow and Hatch center their treatment 
. on China while drawing other Asian states into focus in several chapters. 
Reischauer attempts to give adequate attention to the major countries of all 
Asia. He divides his treatment into three parts: the problem, tke situation, and 
principles of strategy; each part is subdivided topically. Rostow and Hatch 
write under nine topics: “United States Interest in Asia,” “Broad Foundations 
for Alliance in Free Asia,” “The Free Chinese,” “Formosa,” “The Vulner- 
ability of Communist China to its Asian Environment,” “The Military Prob- 
lem,” “An Economic Policy in Free Asia,” “U. N. Membership for Communist 
China?’’, “U.S. Recognition?,” and “The Free World Alliance.” 

Both of these books, though comparatively brief, are serious efforts by able 
scholars to apply their knowledge of Asia and of contending forces in the con- 
temporary world toward aiding the United States to work out a policy that will 
combat the influence of Soviet communism, weaken or overthrow existing 
Asiatic systems of communism, and prevent the rise of communism in states 
not yet under the influence. They agree that postwar American policy has been 
grounded in ignorance and correspondingly unsuccessful. They state their 
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views as to American interests in quite simimr terms. Frofessor Reischauer 
holds that “the one over-riding objective . . . 38 in-vitably the furtherance of 
our own pesce and security,” while Professe> Restow and his collaborator 
write that “the fundamental task of Americar ‘oreen. po_icy is to maintain a 
world environment for the United States witha which ou~ form of society can 
develop in conformity with the humanistic prir zżples which ave its foundation.” 
Both arguments evince clear realization of th= risks involved in an aggressive 
program designed to control Asiatic developrent to suit American interests. 
But both are unwilling to have the United § ales adopt a purely laissez fatre 
attitude. Reischauer surveys at some length -ze evolution of Asiatic-Western 
relations during the nineteenth century, rightly st_fing that “the only way to 
ascertain even roughly the direction of motion Tr Asa is to take a long historical 
look at what has been happening there.” He =oin& to ths earlier variance be- 
tween Asiatic cultures and to the significance-o- thie variance in contemporary 
East-West relations. He observes that “most <stive Asian political institutions 
appear to have keen washed away.” He somewhar resitantly credits the ““ma- 
chine,” which is incompatible with Asiatic ceste end family systems, with the 
Westermization of the East and treats this mw ocess as an extension of effects 
experienced a century earlier in the West. TEs in erestirg analysis brings him 
to the possibilities of collaboration between tks Un-ted States and Asia. ' 
Rostow and Hatch see such possibilities -n tLe American record of anti- 
colonislism, but they justifiably counsel a sp22d-1p in cur efforts to persuade 
other states to free their colonies. They also urze tat we not only extend more 
adequate aid toward Asian economic growtL bu- also exert ourselves to con- 
vince Asiatic peoples that our interest in ther is not a gambit to improve our 
cwn military position vis-à-vis the U.S.S.R. Ther assert that “the widespread 
belief in Asia that we intend to launch agsress-ve waz is already extremely 
costly to us.” Most important: “If we wi-2 ta Dring and hold the literate 
Asian within the Free World alliance, he masz c=me to believe that American 
interests and objectives conform in importarsz respects to his own.” Reischauer 
also believes that possibilities for cooperaticn wi-k Asia exist and he describes 
the “implements of policy” as military, econmic and iceological. Of the three, 
he rates the military as least important. He ~2=zar—13 the 2conomic implement as 
ukely to be effective over a considerable pe -od provided that it is not used to 
buy military commitments. He puts most fash inideological propaganda, while 
deprecatirg American efforts hitherto to us: thic¢implement as “give away” to 
the Soviets. Curiously enough, he avers theft Am=ricans vlay down their own 
ideas and argues that we must meet the Rvasiars on tkeir own ground of self- 
congratulation rather than by beating our brearta in salf-condemnation. This 
criticism comes oddly from a citizen of ‘‘G~Fs country.” He is right, however, 
in his view that revolution in Asia is not the product of communism but of 
demccracy, and that we have neither studed tle meaning of democracy suffi- 
ciently nor explained democracy adequately in Asia. Whether or not our whole- 
sale Lransiormation of Japan’s economy caring the postwar occupation was 
“vascly more successful than our more defecsive pose in Japan in recent years” 
is another matter. He does not appear to aste -Łe difficulty of reconciling the ` 
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quoted statement with another which follows it within two pages: “There is 
one thing that no free society . . . can tolerate, and that is compulsion.” He is 
much more effective in his treatment of the problem of communications, though 
he has no new answer to that crucial problem. 

Neither of these pungently written and stimulating little volumes will give 
comfort to the China lobby. Their authors advise giving all possible aid toward 
the development of a free, prosperous society on Formosa but are firmly op- 
posed to encouraging Chiang Kai-shek to attempt a military comeback on the 
mainland. They also favor our giving serious consideration to the recognition 
of the Peking government and to its admission to the United Nations. 

In such free-swinging statements of personal opinion—for which the authors 
need make no apologies, and which are cordially welcomed by this reviewer— 
there are bound to be numerous challenges to readers, e.g., the frequent un- 
qualified references to the “Free World.” That is the great value of such books 
-—they do challenge their readers to consider their country’s position and what 
can be done to improve it. Surely, however, they might help their readers more 
than they do. While books written for the seriously-minded lay citizen should 
not be loaded with footnotes, neither should they omit citations of authorities, 
particularly for factual statements, thereby permitting the inference that great 
decisions upon national policy are comparatively simple products of individual 
cogitation. 

HAROLD S. QUIGLEY. 

University of Minnesota. 


British Poliiical Parties: The Distribution of Power within the Conservative and 
Labour Parties. By R. T. McKernan, (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1955. 
Pp. xv, 623. 37.50.) 


All major institutions require, every 50 years or so, a fresh and comprehensive 
study. Mr. McKenzie has attempted in this book an analysis comparable to 
that done by Ostrogorski at the turn of the century. Five momentous decades 
provide his justification and material. When Ostrogorski wrote, the democrati- 
zation of the British franchise—though carried a long way—was still incom- 
plete. Party organization was grappling with its early problems and its future 
was still unsure. Two great parties confronted one another in Parliament and 
before the public, though the symmetry of their opposition was marred by the 
Irish Nationalists. Since that time, the party system has endured a global eco- 
nomic depression and two global wars. It has consummated and absorbed the 
ultimate extension of the electorate. It has witnessed the breakup of the Liberals 
and the emergence of a new major party with a distinct philosophy. 

Mr. McKenzie’s work now fills a major gap in our knowledge of an important 
aspect of the modern British parties: namely, their internal structure and func- 
tioning. His book bears the obvious imprints of indefatigable research, accurate 
reporting, and impartial assessment. He leaves the convincing impression that 
he has culled whatever data he could find and has presented them without 
grinding an axe. On points where he yields little illumination (party finance, 
for example) the fault is not so much his as that of the parties themselves. 
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Virtually the whole of this solidly packed Look _s factual description and 
enalysis. There is, therefore, much grist in it for the behaviorists’ mill. ‘Those, 
however, who feel that evaluation and a philossphy-are also a supreme obliga- 
tion of the political scientist are going to be dissppomted, for they will particu- 
larly note that 580 thick pages of data terminat: in 11 thin pages of conclusions. 
A bulky foandation of evidence is used to supp-=rt tyc essentially simple propo- 
sitions. Ore is that the internal structure of esch party is unlike what its op- 
ponents sey of it. The other is that the two rmvals—despite Labor’s early at- 
tempt to be differant—have come to be organcxed srd to operate in much the 
same wey. The similarities between Labor anc Cors2rvatives in structure and 
power distribution are the features that 1 impress Me. McKerzie most forcibly. . 

This second observation deserves discussion. Ii = demonstrated by the au- 
thor with cogency and is substantiated by ancple ev-dence. On the kasis of his 
findings if may be accepted as proven. The most etziking of these similarities 
consists in the roe of the party leader and in: the -elatior between the parlia- 
mentary >epresertatives and their mass orgaaizeton outaide. In both British 
parties the leader has a significant authority—a iazk which appears natural to 
the Conservatives, but does mark a departuce fram the original assumptions 
of the Labor movement. Likewise, in both prtise, the parliamentarians have 
refused to ke the “servants” of the organization cutside. The latter helps the 
former ac a vote-zetting machine; but it is theelecfJ representatives: who have 
maintainzd the upper hand. The reason for these -esults is explained by the 
author ir terms of the influence of the constuticaal stricture on the parties. 
The parfamentarians are in the saddle because under the British system, 
Parliament is designed to be the final locus =i autority The leader is all-im- 
portant, because he is either an actual or a potensial prime minister. 

Thie inference about causation is a tempteng ons. Ye it contains two diff- 
culties, ef which one is ignored by the autkor while ths other is wrapped in 
ambig uisies. If itis correct to hold that the Form} instisutions of government 
kave served to mold the party structure, why has is nof happened in the same 
way aad to the same degree in other countries whare virtually identical institu- 
tions exist? In Australia and New Zealand, far exemple, although it is true that 
the lezielativé representatives have, on the: whox, succeeded by now’ in con- 
trolling the pariy organization outside Parl&mart -they have nevertheless ob- 
tained more power vis-à-vis their leader th=n in Britain. Certainly this is the 
. ease “down under’ in the Labor parties, which have adopted the practice of 

sisting the members of the cabinet when their patty takes office. 

The chiaf ambiguity in Mr. McKenzie’s featment ccnsists in his account of 
the source of the leaders authority. On vage 384 he writes: “The Labour 
Leaders formal powers appear to be much more imited than those of the Con- 
_ servatize Leader, but like the latter, he beeomes “rom she moment of his elec- 
tion as Leader a potential Prime Minister. It mest be emphasized again that 
this cbcve all else is the principle (sic) source of h-s influence and authority. Like ` 
- his Conservative counterpart, the Labour Zead-r wields this influence on suf- 
ferance. If his followers in Parliament withiraw their consent to his continued 
leaderehip, his authority collapses immedi«tely~ (italies in original). But, one 
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cannot have it both ways. If the leader’s “leadership” collapses as soon as 
his “followers” withdraw their consent, how can the author assert that the 
“principal” source of his influence and authority is the fact that he is a poten- 
tial prime minister? Should he not say that the principal source is the “con- 
sent” of those who follow? (Compare:also pp. 145 and 298 for the same am- 
biguity.) 

Finally, it may be suggested that the value of this richly informative work 
would have been enhanced if the author had seen fit to enccmpass the Liberals— 
who are relegated to a two-page appendix. After all, modern Britain did witness 
the disintegration of a once-great party. The analysis should have been ex- 
tended to explain what happens when a formerly powerful structure breaks up. 
That story would have thrown a fresh, and possibly different, light on the rela- 
tions between followers and leaders, and between parliamentarians and voté- 
winning machines. 

LESLIE LIPSON. 

University of California (Berkeley). 


Higher Civil Servants in Britain: From 1870 to the Present Day. By R. K. KEL- 
SALL. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd. 1955. Pp. xvi, 233.) 


This volume represents part of a research program, supported by a Nuffield 
Foundation grant to the London School of Economics, to study “social selection 
and differentiation in Great Britain.” The first study, Social Mobility in Great 
Britain, ed. D. V. Glass (1954), concerned with general problems, is to be fol- 
lowed by a series of more specific inquiries into key professions, of which this 
volume is one, as is a forthcoming report on the elementary schoolteaching 
profession. Mr. Kelsall summarizes the particular questions with which he is 
concerned as being, among others, the following: “From which social strata is 
the Higher Administrative Class now being drawn, and what changes have 
taken place in this respect over the last eighty years or so? Are we witnessing 
a second revolution, in that the hold of the upper-middle class on the higher 
administrative posta is now seriously jeopardized? How far have the develop- 
ments that have taken place been the result of policy. chenges either in the 
recruitment of direct entrants, or in the promotion of those originally entering 
the lower classes of the Service? To what extent have the fathers of senior 
officials themselves been members of this or closely allied accupations? What 
have been the relationships between the social origin, education, and upbringing 
of higher civil servants on the one hand, and their career-success on the other? 
Has there been any marked change in the status of their profession?” 

In pursuit of answers to these questions, the author devotes his first chapter 
to an appraisal of available information, his second chapter to a painstaking 
account of his methcdology in assembling the basic data. He then successively 
treats the following subjects: Routes of Entry to the Adrninistrative Class 
(promotion from the ranks, open competition, and other routes) ; Social Origins 
based on Father’s Cccupation; Occupants of Six Key Posts at Four Dates; 
Women in the Administrative Class; the Nature of the Profession. The exposi- 
tion is heavily statistical, preoccupied with methodological concerns, sparse and 
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cautious in both interpretation and generalizesion. The sual expectations of 
Americen readers concerning the clarity, felicitz, ard pungency of British writ- - 
ing are pezsistently frustrated. j 

The fndings are significant, if somewhat antaclimaticalfor so much method- 
ological machinery. They refine, rather than upset, what previous studies have 
asserted: -hat the upper and middle social class hevre been “‘over-represented”’ 
in the higher civil service; that Oxford and C=mbmdge have been the primary 
gateways; that these and associated charac-crist.cs hare been the focus of 
anxiety end criticism. Perhaps his most distinctive finding is that the years 
1949-52 >rought sharp changes in these matsers, seeming to announce a more 
rapid democratization of the higher ranks tan aad bean expected by most 
observere. 

Several questions of great interest are descibec as beyond the limits of the 
presen; study. First, because such information could be obtained only by 
interviewing the subjects, no data are pres=ntec on way they chose a civil 
service career, whether they now would mak= a dfieren{ choice, whether they 
would advise their sons or daughters to mak= a d-ferent choice, and how they 
view tneir role in society. Second, no compari=ons between the social origins and 
educaticnal history of higher civil servants acd ofthe mem ers of other profes- 
sions in Great Britain, and of the higher ciw] servants Df other countries, are 
made because comparable data do not exist. Thirc, no ccmparison is made with 
ministers of the government because it “no Enge: seemed worth while,” Labor 
ministers having demonstrated they can liv= without friction with the higher 
civil servants. Fourth, certain other broad qæsticrs, about which the available 
information is described as inadequate to solv the issue, are excluded, for 
example, “whether the State can obtain the able -t servants whilst at the same 
time satisfying the demands of its citizens fo: equlity of opportunity.” 

Among American readers, political scie-tistr especially will regret these 
omissions and, in addition, will incline => ths feeling that “sociological” 
studies of this type will continue to yield imiti returns until the range of 
inquiry includes central attention to the pol sicALand gcvernmental roles of the 
higher zivil servants. It is what they do, ard haw they do it, that makes rele- 
vant wno they are, where they come from, end how they got to where they are. 
If this volume is intended to prepare the -way for suzh an inquiry in Great 
Britein, its value will be greatly increased, 

WALLACH &, SAYRE. 

Columbia University. 


Social Credit and the Federal Power in Canzda. By J. 2. Mauuory. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. =i, 15€. $5.00.) 


Professor Mallory’s volume is the fifth =m ths series on Social Credit in Al- 
berta, which the Canadian Social Science Meseazch Coancil has sponsored over 
the past 10 years. This seems a lot of time=ind >voks to devote to so obscure a 
political movement, but the various authcrs heve avoided the danger of over- 
worsxing their subject by writing as far a= pose tle aboui something else. Pro- 
_ fessor Mallory is the first to use the name ‘Socisl Cred_t” in his title, but he too 
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has sought the main theme of his work elsewhere. His concern is with the basic 
readjustment in the balance of Canadian federalism which occurred during 
and after World War IT, and he deals with the Social Credit party as a contrib- 
uting factor m the shift of power between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, but not as the underlying cause of that shift. 

This approach gives the author wide scope. He breaks new ground in his 
attempt to explain Canadian constitutional conflicts and changes as the reflec- 
tion of basic economic pressures rather than of competing theories of federalism. 
Pointing out that in no less than one-half of the Privy Council cases reported 
between 1867—1939, the plea of ultra vires was successful in defeating the inten- 
tion of the legislature, he concludes that the resulting spheres of authority of 
the Dominion and the provinces are the incidental outcome of a clash between 
individualism and collectivism. His chapter on ‘Disallowance and the National 
Interest,” in which he shows how the disallowance power at Ottawa (a power 
to which there is no parallel in American constitutional law) was primarily 
used to protect the dominant commercial and financial interests centered on 
the St. Lawrence system, harmonizes this part of Canadian political history 
with his main thesis and brings into one picture developments in constitutional 
law which have kitherto tended to be subjected to separate treatment by 
lawyers and political scientists. In consequence there is a breadth of outlook 
in this book which, despite a certain looseness of structure, makes it a valuable 
contribution to the subject of Canadian federalism. 

In a short review, comment may be offered on only a few of the many ideas 
and reflections with which the book is replete. While it mav be true, as Roscoe 
Pound has said and Professor Mallory agrees, that the fundamental difference 
between the law of the nineteenth century and that of the present period is due 
to changing ideas about society, and that the conflicts which arise are due-to 
clashes of ideas rather than of men, nevertheless men, particularly the men 
who sit on courts of final appeal, play a rôle somewhat larger than Professor 
Mallory seems willing to admit. This is particularly true of the Canadian situa- 
tion, where for 80 years the final court—the English Privy Council—was com- 
posed of judges who had only the most casual acquaintance, if any, with the 
nation for whom they were laying down fundamental law. While they could 
not stop the march of history, they could and did slow its pace and deflect its 
minor currents, and in so doing installed new concepts of federalism in the law 
itself. This has left Canada with a mass of case-made law, now bolstered by 
the doctrine of stare decisis, from which escape is difficult. 

For this reason Professor Mallory does not appear to this reviewer to have 
demonstrated the “major readjustment of the whole balance of Canadian fed- 
eralism” of which he speaks, at least insofar as the law of the constitution is con- 
cerned. The underlying conditions making for readjustment, particularly in 
economic policy, have changed, and individualism has no longer its former 
potency, yet in respect of many fields of jurisdiction the enlarged powers of 
provinces make the implementation of national policies extremely difficult. 
Until new interpretations or constitutional amendments occur, Canada will 
struggle with makeshift solutions. Given the present strength of Quebec’s na- 
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tionalism, there is unlikely to be a new approazŁ fo: some time to ccme. These 

are problems we hope Professor Mallory will =xplars in & succeeding volume. 

| l : | -  . F, R. Scorr. 
Medit University. > 


Federalssm, Finance and Social Legislation in Cmaca, Australia, and the United 
States. By A. H. Bwcs. (Oxford: Clarendon Fress. 1955. Pp. xiv, 814. $5.60.) 


This book is a Ph.D: dissertation submitted to e Unversity of London in 
1951, and revised and enlarged after the autcor, a lecturer in government in 
the University of Manchester, spent a year r the United States and Canada 
under & grant from the Commonwealth Func. 

Both in subjeci matter and in execution the LooE refleczs dominant attitudes _ 
and emphases in the teaching of political sciaace 0 the United Kirgdom. The 
new emphasis on federalism in British universities is ucderstandable in view 
of the British gcvernment’s recent actions ix. committing itself to the federal 
form for the projected experiments in home rge in Migeria, Central Africa, and 
the British West Indies; federalism -has sexmed zo tha Colonial Office the 

obvious expedient for effecting the handing >ver cf self-government to those 
underceveloped countries (still only Crowr Cobaies aftar World War II) 
which are multi-racial in composition. - 

Mr. Birch’s work, unfortunately, is hea~y “ezalist:c in form and tone, 
_ concerning itself to a marked extent with con-titutianal texts and forms, 
decisicns of the courts, and governmental menscrands. Though recognizing 
at the outset that in matters of governmen- “th=pre are economic. social, and 
geographic characteristics which shape poli=cal Dehaviour, and.these cannot 
properly be igncred” (p. xii), Mr. Birch proceeds i» relegate them to the back- 
ground throughout his study. This is a rath=r dangerous approack, in its very 
narrowness, for it tends to assume that the acsweas to problems of comparative 
etudy are to bə found in legal texts and =wrther that verbal similarity in 
phrasing and drafting of governmental doct-nen-¢ is necessarily paralleled by 
similarity in actual working operation. Mr. =irch-s quesz for absolute purity in 
his research causes him to eliminate the Sv-es f=deral system frem the scope 
of his inquiry a3 having a “very different ec~:romment”’ from Canada, Austra- 
lia, and the United States, and likely for thxt re-con ta produce g “long series 
of exceptions to the general argument” (p. =v). “his may be so, cf course, but 
surely on that account the inclusion of Swi z2rland might be very valuable in 
testing the validity of universal hypotheses >thervise darived too facilely from 
the experience of Canada, Australia, and the Uni-ed States alone. 

In she end result Mr. Birch’s study, i in its cnphazes on positive law, iis 
that type of study that was apt to proceec fron British and Commonwealth 
law schools in the days prior to World Wa- TI before the onset cf sociological 
jurisprudence and the contemporary emph=sis er an integrated, interdiscipli- 
nary approach to legal research. But even as such, it is not very satisfactory, 
quite understandably perhaps, for Mr. Birk isxot a lawyer. Ha is curiously 
selective in his cases—he manages to excluce tha bulk of the Canadian “New 
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Deal” cases, and also the major constitutional cases arising from the Alberta 
Social Credit government’s financial program; all the Australian cases on 
S. 92 of the Constitution (including even the Bank nationalization case, though 
the scheme of centralized banking that it involved was to have been the main- 
stay of the Labor party’s social and economic program for the future), and the 
so-called “Financial Agreement” cases arising from the bitter struggle between 
the Labor administration in New South Wales and the national government 
over financial policy during the world economic depression of the early 1930’s; 
all the American decisions on due process and the commerce power and even the 
latest decisions on immunity of instrumentalities, national or state, from taxa- 
tion by the other. There are recurrent minor errors of citation or fact, e.g., the 
repeated use of “B.N.A.A.” as a short form for the British North America Act, 
1867 (the correct short form citation is B.N.A. Act), the presentation of Mr. 
Justice McTiernan of the High Court of Australia with a small “t,” or the 
assertion that the issue of standing to sue in the form of £ private taxpayer's 
suit has not been tested judicially outside the United States. More disturbing 
are some of his general interpretations: as his unsubstantiated charge (p. 163) 
that Dean W. P. M. Kennedy, the foremost living Canadian constitutional 
authority, “over-simplifies” in his well-known characterization of the Privy 
Council’s approach to the Canadian Constitution as treating it as a statute and 
not a constitution; also his contention, by contrast, that the High Court of 
Australia has “consistently applied the letter of the Constitution” (p. 184), 
though the natural right barriers against social and economic planning legisla- 
tion that the courts have been able to derive from S. 92 of the Australian 
Constitution involve a marked departure from both the words and also the 
limited historical purpose of that section. 

In short, though Mr. Birch’s work reveals considerable application and 
thought, I do not think he has broken much new ground. In tke further develop- 
ment of his researches in this field it is to be hoped that he will get into some of 
the “extra-legal” factors that he has, for the present, largely excluded, but 
which, it is submitted, are vital to any meaningful study of federal government 
on a comparative basis at the present day. In particular, I would like to see 
some attempt at evaluation of the key influences on government in the various 
federal countries, involving for example inquiry into the ideas and organization 
of their major political parties—one cannot, for example, explain the marked 
centripetal action under the Australian Constitution over the 55 years of 
Australian federation without understanding the part played by increasing 
bureaucratic centralism in the Australian Labor party; or by contrast the 
pluralistic (more strictly dualistic) society that has emerged in Canada without 
studying the strong “Provincial Rights” attitudes in Quebec, and the curious 
Canadian voting patterns that allow a solid Quebec vote for the Liberal party 
in national elections but an equally solid vote for its arch-foes in provincial 
elections. Without a broader conceptual framework than positive law doctrines, 
the current Colonial Office experiments in federalism as a solution for assorted 
ills in Nigeria, Central Africa, and the British West Indies ere not likely to 
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yield constitutional governments that can survive -he sevare test of independ- 
ence and go on to become effective law-in-actioc. M>. Birch kas perhaps hewed 
too closely to Professor Wheare’s original v-xtur into federal government, 
whish, as a pioneer study in the field, was understandably somewhat restricted 
in tne scope of the inquiry undertaken. The later ed_tions of Professor Wheare’s 
book, however, and also the more recently pub_ehec views of Max Beloff, one of 
the most thoughtful of the postwar British >olitral scisntists, show a more 
broadly eclectic, integrative approach that = likely to produce more viable 
results. l 
EDVARD McWutnney. 
Untrerstiy of Toronto. 


The American Legal System: The Administrazen Cf Justize in the United States 
by udlicial, Administrative, Military ane Arnitral Tribunals. By Lewis 
Mavrmas. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 355 Pp. ix, 557. $6.50.) 


Professor Mayer’s announced goal is to >res nt a systematic account of 
Amerizan legal institutions—as distinguishad fom law—in all their varied 
espects. Focusing on the role of American ccarts and quasi-judicial agencies in 
the acrcinistration of justice, he has skilfull; prcduced a very clear and care- 
fully integrated analysis of state and national msttutions and processes. ; 

This book will have wide appeal, for it cov-r3 t= work of our courts, adminis- 
trative agencies, military tribunals, and arkstral tribunals. Seventeen of its 22 
chapters deal with the decisional processe- anc orgarizstional .structures of 
courts end administrative agencies. 

Tha author has not been content to repor: onl- the present state of our ed 
institutions and their product. Throughout he modestty, but effectively, sug- 
gests the need for specific reforms in the acrcinistration of justice. In the long 
ran perhaps the greatest service of this work will >e the skilful way in which the 
author-has pointed to existing inadequacies znd ihe need for reform. 

The book will be valuable to political se2ntists, laymen, legislators, judges, 
snd lawyers. Civic groups, bar committee: anu legislators will find that it is 
full of carefully supported suggestions, eacx of hich might easily be the basis 
for înrportant civic and legislative activsy. Zhe scnolar will observe that 
research ideas abound. l 

Te author has been most perceptive in -te s-lection oi the issues, processes, 
statıtəs, and cases to be considered, and È pointing cut a number of trouble- 
somə problems. Since the book was publisk 21, the courts have expressed them- 
selv2s on some of these matters, for exarwple, procedures in security matters 
(Peiers v. Hobby, 75 Sup. Ct. 790, decided =1ns'3, 19551, procedures in immigra- 
tion matters (Shaughnessy v. Pedreiro, 75 Sarp. ‘St. 591, decided April 25, 1955), 
and procedures in securing passports (Dues v Nathen, 225 F. 2d 29, decided - 
June 23, 1955). This is not to suggest that -Ee kook is not up to date, for it is in- 
deei remarkably current. 

A, highlight of the book is the historica snd comparative background which 
the author provides for the subjects discuzeed. While such background cannot 
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be large in such a concise work, enough is supplied to remind the reader of why 
certain institutions developed as they did and wherein they are different from 
British and Continental practices. It also reminds one of the fact that styles in 
the administration of justice change as do those in wearing apparel. Thus, one 
is constantly challenged to inquire if the systems with which he is familiar are 
as efficient and valid as they might be. 

The book is adequately if not abundantly footnoted, from both legal and 
political science literature. A bibliography and a special list of titles provide the 
reader with a summary of leading sources in the field of American legal institu- 
tions. 

In short, this is more than an outstanding book. As a result of its clarity, 
brevity, perceptive selection of key issues, historical and comparative analysis, 
skilful organization of an unwieldy subject matter, broad appeal, and well- 
supported suggestions for reform, it may very well be acclaimed as one of the 
more thoughtful end better studies of American legal institutions in our time. 

CARL Q. CHRISTOL. 

University of Southern California. 


Automobile Workers and the American Dream. By ELY Cutnoy. (Garden City: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc. 1955. Pp. xx, 139. $3.00.) 


Traditionally, American culture has placed great value upon occupational 
success. Americans of all classes and conditions have been told again and again 
that “there is always room at the top” and that “you can’t keep a good man 
down.” While these onward and upward maxims may have lost some of their 
luster in recent decades, the idea that the able, hard working, and virtuous can 
and do start at the bottom and rise to the top still seems to be a widely cher- 
ished part of the American Dream. 

But the opportunities of many Americans for self-advancement are slight. 
While those whose education and training enable them to begin work as techni- 
cians or white-collar workers may eventually work their way to the top levels of 
industry, the factory workers’ ladder of advancement is short, with few rungs, 
and normally ends with foremanship. What does the persistence of the Ameri- 
can Dream do to these workers? How do they adjust to the disparity between 
the ideal and reality? What do they think and feel about opportunity and 
advancement? 

It is with these big questions that Professor Chinoy’s slim volume is con- 
cerned. Chinoy spent more than a year living and working and talking with the 
automobile workers in the “A.B.C.” plant in “Autotown” (a Middlewestern 
city of about 100,090). The principal fruits of this field work were a number of 
long and searching interviews with 62 white, male, native-born “A.B.C.” 
workers. 

He found that a “lack of interest, hope and desire” for advancement in the 
factory was normal for his respondents. This does not mean that they were 
satisfied. They did have ambitions in the plant, but most of these called for 
sideways mobility—away from dirty, closely-supervised jobs which invoived 
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excessive physical or psychological strain towezd moze pleasant but not neces- 
sari-y higher paid jobs. And talk of leaving the fa-tory was rife. Most of the 
workers (48 of the 62) told Chinoy that at one tme cranother they had thought 
of leaving, mostly in order to start a small busn2ss>¢ go into small-scale farm- 
ing. Thus, “paradoxically, the very process of alieretion which Marx thought 
would transform industrial workers into ‘cleas c~nscious proletarians” had 
stimulased their interest in small private enterprise. Such talk very seldom re~-. 

sed in conerete plans or action, but it performed sn important psychological 
furction: the worker “by seeking to convince ~thers of the reality and strength 
of his aspirations . . . fostered his belief in hismwn ambitions and perseverance 
——and he continuzd to believe in the reality of =ppo-tunity-” 

Faced with the stark fact of failure, as defined by aditional American 
va_ues, the workers were able to maintain the 3elf-esteens in still another way. 
In its original form the American Dream ves of occupational mobility. But 
CŁinoy found that the workers had redefined! achi-vemert. Stuck in the same 
unsatisfying job, they believed that they wer= "gesting anead”’ so long as they 
were able to buy a new car or washing machine, æ bigger and better TV set, a 
small home of thair own. And some said, “If yu wrk during a layoff. . . that’s 
my idea of working up,” and that“if you’ got security ... you're getting 
ahead. ’ 

inoy’s auto workers, like many othe- wo-king-c_as3 Americans, were 
caught in a squeeze between the tradition of=rcb-Irty and the facts of the real 
world. But there seems little likelihood that ether the dream or the reality will 
ke quickly charged. “To the extent that workezs blame their failure to rise 
above the level of wage labor upon themselve= ratLer than upon the institutions 
that govern the pursuit of wealth or upox the persons who control these 
institutions, American society escapes the ccrsecvences of its own contradic- 
tions,” And to the extent that the workers redeire advancement in terms of 
consumption rather than production, of security ratker than of successful 
risk-teking, they can continue to believe thas tkere are still opportunities to 
“zet ahead”’—new style. If the hopes of Ike -yorker-as-consumer are ever 
frustrated, then the alienation of many wor=ers from tkeir jobs and the strain 
o- reconciling their position with the Ameri=an Dream nay lead to a political 
radicelism and class consciousness largely assent among American workers to 
date, Chinoy’s book, despite the inevitable Litet ons of a case study, goes far 
toward explaining why this development hz3 no yet oacurred. 
| Dosan R. MATTHEWS. 
Smith College. 
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Political Prairie Fire: The Nonpartisan League, 
1915-1982. By Rosset L. Moran. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1955. Pp. 408. $5.75.) 


This is the definitive history of the political 
movement which some have characterized as 
the last of the great farmers’ crusades. Extend- 
ing over a period of no more than eight years, 
the Nonpartisan League was nevertheless a 
major political force in eight states. 

Yet the story of the NPL is largely an 
episode of North Dakota polities, for it began 
in that state, contributed directly to its present 
situation, and left a heritage of rather unusual 
legislation on its statute books. It is perhaps 
one of the curious turns of history that this 
state, which has been and still largely is a 
suserainty of Minneapolis, and the East gen- 
erally, should in this perticular political drama 
have sought to reverse this pattern by revolu- 
tionizing and dominating the politics of its 
neighbors. And, surprisingly enough, it was 
almost successful. 

Though akin to earlier protest and third 
party movements, the NPL had several dis- 
tinctive characteristics. These, as described by 
Professor Morlan, include: its organising tech- 
niques, based on paid personnel using Fords 
and high pressure salesmanship; its financing, 
coming entirely from membership fees; its own 
press and propaganda methods; its unanimity 
of action, especially evident in its legislative 
caucuses; its election tactics, ranging from 
primary raiding to third party attempts de- 
pending upon the advantages of the moment} 
and, of course, its program. 

The story of this “political prairie fire” is 
competently told, and the author’s mastery of 
facts and events gives a “you were there” qual- 
ity to the book. Yet his presentation leaves 
unanswered many questions as to why the 
NPL developed as it did. Insofar as he explains 
the events of this movement, the author relies 
largely upon a theory of fortuitous coinci- 
dence, a kind of deus ex machina, which some- 
how brought together a depressed and ex- 
ploited agriculture and tre leadership and or- 
ganising ability of Arthur C. Townley. 

Until we know more about social psychol- 
ogy, we must perhaps be content with this 
kind of description. If we are to understand 
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political movements in a broader context, we 
must probe deeper and seek to formulate 
bolder hypotheses of social causation in our 
historical studies. 

With respect to the NPL, such problems and 
questions as these need investigation: Why did 
the movement not take hold in the South and 
other exploited regiona? Why did it collapse in 
1922 when agriculture was in many ways more 
depressed and abused than in 1915? What light 
does the NPL experience shed upon patterns of 
anti-democratic action in America? (The lib- 
eral objectives of NPL should not cbscure the 
significance of its autocratic methods, and here 
the analogies of the demagogic politics of 
Huey Long as well as those of the early Nasi 
party might well be explored.) To what extent 
do movements like the NPL take advantage of 
the frustrations of citizens who do not under- 
stand the forces at work in the economy and 
who have no apparent alternative but to 
thresh out blindly against them? What is the 
significance of the studied disdain and dis- 
paragement of the ofca seeker (as against the 
man who is sought by the office) on the part of 
NPL leadership? What relationship did the 
low educational level of the farm populace and 
their generally poor sources of news and in- 
formation have to the rise and fall of NPL? To 
what extent is the inclination to seek pat solu- 
tions a condition precedent to movements of 
this sort? To what extent does the NPL ex- 
perience mirror the dearth of leadership in 
rural areas (which, as much as discontent, may 
make a particular area ripe for the ambitious, 
unscrupulous leader,? These and many similar 
questions need investigation. The Morlan 
study makes them seem very pressing, al- 
though it does not seek to answer them.— 
Norman Wuneurt, University of Maryland. 


Constitutional Development in Alabama, 1798- 
1901: A Study in Politics, the Negro and 
Secttonaltam. By Marcourt Cook McMiIt- 
LAN. (Chapel Hill, N.C.: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 412. 
$2.50.) 


In these days of growing interest in the 
states as partners in our federal system, stu- 
dents of state government welcome the data 
supplied by studies of individual states slgtera 
cumulation of data concerning the a ua 
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of the states should be a major task for political 
scientists of todey. Far too little work is being 
done in this field. Maleolm Cook McMillan has 
set a high standard for such studies. He has 
done such a thorough job that the constitu- 
tional history of Alabama will not need re- 
writing in the fereseeable future. 

In the area of interpretation this study is 
especiallv valuable. The author emphasizes 
three points which he considers important in 
the constitutional history of Alabama. (1) It 
was an evolutionary process——“the result of 
past history, experience, and practice in gov- 
ernment.” (Z) It was a process of cross-fertili- 
zation. Alabama profited by the experience of 
other states as well as by her own past. (3) It 
was an attempz on the part of each generation 
to solve ita immediate problems. Alabama re- 
wrote her cangstitution six times in less than a 
century. In every case, some specific problem 
presented itsel? which, in the thinking of Ala- 
bama’s people was serious enough to call for a 
redrafting of the fundamental law. Usually 
these problema grew out of the presence of the 
Negro. 

The autkor considers the Negro, slave or 
free, the predcminant factor in Alabama’s con- 
stitutional development. From the struggle 
over apportionment in the constitutional con- 
vention of 1819, through the “‘white suprem- 
acy” fight in the convention of 1875, to the 
suffraga battle in the convention of 1901 which 
led to the ad=ption of “the most complicated 
and undemccratic suffrage article in the 
United States,” the presence of the Negro con- 
trolled the accion of the constitutional conven- 
tions. 

The conservatism of Alabama government, 
the restrictec Alabama electorate, the limita- 
tions on Ala>ama’s legislature and local gov- 
ernments, in short, the distrust of democracy in 
Alabama wes the product of the white ma- 
jority’s determination to keep the black mi- 
nority ‘in ite place.” In a highly sensitive and 
controversia field, Mr. McMillan’s presenta- 
tion is objact:ve and balanced. He marshals his 
evidence so well and interprets it so clearly 
that any umprejudiced reader is forced to ac- 
cept his conzlusions. 

At the moment in Alabama there is increas- 
ing agitacion for rewriting the constitution. 
This movement makes Mr. MoMillan’s book 
a very tine.y one. 

The material is well organized and clearly 
presented. The bibliography is exhaustive. The 
7 idee is.excalient. —Hais Farmer, Alabama 
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Problem- and Poltey in Public Assistance. BY 
Hmazr M. Luyvenpscxer. (New York: 
Harp > & Brothe~s. 1955. Pp. xiv, 400. 
35.00 : 


Mr. I-3ens.ecker, vho died before this book 
was pu xishe, successfully accomplished two 
objectiwe. In the rss ‘place he presented ~ 
sound, wall-cocumerted material on the his- 
tory, g=nera philosophy, administrative or- 
ganizato1, nd practical problems of public 
assistarze. Ir this he made use of nearly all the 
import.nk w-iving im the field and his selected 
referens33 ars nighly recommenced. The result 
is an e-allext textbook. The few inconsisten- 
cies in > tn:tas cou d easily be zorrected. 

Seccccly, Mr. Leyendecker set out to dis- 
cuss sce o“ che mere controversial problems 
of pulis a-astance as they might concern 
someowe forijied with the valuas of a “demo- 
cratic asiet~, imbuad with the great tradition 
of Ch stiar and Jawish thought concerning 
the e=2ntiel worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual’ Wahare tkese not too well-defined 
values frov.ce a stflicient guide, Mr. Leyen- 
decke s anulysis is most helpful. His defense 
of puli¢ ascisetance and his discussion of stand- 
ards € assi.tance and client resources are hu- 
mane tho.ghtful, convincing, and probably 
the b- 3f tht have appeared to date. 

Sinse the book i3 addressed to the needs of 

“>2girnsr’—professional or layman—it 
can bm cormsdered entirely adequate and in- 
deed -i:siimecly valuable. In view of this, it 
woul-_ sear invidious to suggest here that for 
the poHtical thinker the questions raised by 
publ= sassscsance are not answered in Mr. 
Leye ceckar’s bock, were it not for the fact 
that the aazhor g-ves these questions a little 
nod ad ajadgment or two in passing. 

TE significance of publis assistance for 
serice pciioal inquiry is that it poses but 
does noz —rswer zwo very far-reaching ques- 
tion. ne cf thess is the status, moral, social, 
aod agal? the increasing pert of the popula- 
tion who cannot support themselves finan- 
cinll.—a scatus thet varies under different 
progcems in diferent countries, and under 
different politica. and social presuppositions 
from complete entitlement to submission to 
MoE Dr | sa pervasive social control and guid- 
anc=. The other i3 the degree to which govern- 
mers beweiits can properly be individualised 
anc ty vat oriceria this individualisation is 
to Lə determined. The tradition of clinical hu- 
mawivari:rism to which Mr. Leyendecker be- 
lonzed cor give at best partial answers, since 
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its orientation is pragmatic and sentimental 
rather- than philosophical or theological. It is 
therefore not surprising to find the writer re- 
solving the first question largely by a recourse 
to “tact” on the part of the case worker or 
sympathising somewhat uncritically with the 
poor little welfare worker who realized that she 
“did not know enough about the art and sci- 
ence of human relations to know what would 
be to the best interests of the children.” 

Whose children, one might ask, and what if 
she were vouchsafed this knowledge? What 
sort of society is implied here? 

These unanswered questions should not, 
however, detract from the usefulness of the 
book for its stated purpose. It remains the best 
discussion of public assistance in book form 
today.—ALAN Kerra-Lucas, University of 
North Carolina. 


Crude Oil Pipe Lines and Competition tn the 
Gil Indusiry. By Lustre COOKENBOO, Jr. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1955. Pp. vi, 177. $4.00.) 


Is it true that the petroleum industry is con- 
trolled by major companies through ownership 
of crude oil pipe lines, as has often been 
charged? If so, what is the extent of such con- 
trol? What remedies have been proposed, and 
how feasible are they? May the real problem be 
quite different from that traditionally dis- 
cussed? These are the principal questions 
posed by the author, an economies professor at 
Rice Institute, in this compact monograph 
adapted from a doctoral dissertation and pub- 
lished as the second in s series of studies on 
competition and monopoly in American indus- 
try financed by a grant from the Merrill 
Foundation for the Advancement of Financial 
Knowledge. 

Quantification of the ownership of crude oil 
pipe lines indicates that major companies (the 
19 largest) owned lines carrying about 85 per 
cent of crude oil throughput even before the 
introduction of new large-diameter lines, which 
are almost wholly controlled by large com- 
panies. But what determines control, the au- 
thor points out, is ownership of lines between 
given producing areas and given refining areas. 
His analysis of the location of independently 
owned refineries shows that most of them are 
located close to their crude supply. Less than 
half of the independent refining capacity, rep- 
resenting about 10 per cent of the United 
States total, has to rely on crude oil trunk lines 
for supply, even in part. 

Crude oil pipe lines are required by the 
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Hepburn Act to operate as common carriers. 
Rates are limited by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the terms of a 1941 Sherman 
Act consent decree to levels which yield about 
eight per cent on investment, with dividends 
limited to seven per cent. Two principal 
changes have been proposed, both of which the 
author analyses and rejects. One would elimi- 
nate the consent decree and return control to 
the ICC, which then would be required to 
establish “cost” rates for the pipe lines. Pro- 
fessor Cookenboo objecta that ‘cost’ rates 
can never be established precisely (increased 
volume, for instance, would make a “fair” rate 
too high); if fair to the industry, they probably 
would be no lower than at present; and oil 
companies still would be denied private carrier 
privileges. The other proposal would divorce 
pipe lines from major companies by antitrust 
action and force them to operate as true com- 
mon carriers. The author's analysis shows that 
most independents are either integrated com- 
panies themselves or else are located close to 
crude supply. He estimates that only 2.4 per 
cent of efficient refining capacity could be 
helped by drastic dis-integration. 

The author is interested more in the eco- 
nomic goal of cheap gasoline than in the polit- 
ical goal of smaller companies. He presents 
cost curves which show that substantial econ- 
omies are achieved by large-diameter lines 
operated at capacity. In the future he would 
have one great line built from a field to a re- 
fining center as a joint venture, with partici- 
pation open to all. Independents could buy in 
or rely on common carriers who do. But he is 
interested in freedom from regulation for the 
industry even more than in economy. He 
would require a certificate for construction, 
but restrict governmental discretion to the 
combining of parallel lines from a given field 
to a given refinery terminal. Only in excep- 
tional circumstances could a project, however 
uneconomic, be denied; the pressures of com- 
petition would be relied on instead. 

This is a solid book, with a wealth of data, 
presented clearly in numerous charts and 
tables, on the economic aspects of the petro- 
leum industry. Readers who do not altogether 
share the author’s confidence in voluntarism 
nevertheless will appreciate the fairness with 
which arguments, including the author’s own, 
are subjected to realistic analysis. The book 
makes, as its sponsors intended it should, a 
genuine contribution to an evaluation of 
monopoly policy in the United Btates== p 
Rara K. Hurt, The University of Wisconsin. 
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Amertccn Conslitujional Law. By BERNARD 
Scuwanrz. (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 364. $5.00.) 


‘it ia the purpose of this book to present 
the workings of the American system of con- 
stitutianal lew to a British audience, with 
emphasis upon the significant changes that 
have occurred therein in recent years’ (p. 
xiii}. The acthor succeeds in giving a clear, 
readable account which is comprehensive in 
scope, conteinge reference to the important 
cases, shows siznificant recent developments 
and trends, and makes comparisons with 
Britain and the Dominions. This and Ernest 
Griffith’s recent The American System of Gov- 
ernment (reviewed, this Review, Maroh, 1955, 
pp. 242-43), also written for British readers, 
provide the English-reading foreign inquirer 
with adequste accounts of the formal and in- 
formal slements in our system of government. 
The two books are useful also for the American 
reader, and Schwartz’s volume should be par- 
ticularly he_pful for American students looking 
for a handy summary of recent constitutional 
developmerts. 


American Government: National, Siate, and 
Local, Ey Cuatprus O. Jounsén. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 2nd ed. 
1955. Pr. xvii, 1004. $6.50.) 


American Nattonal Government. By CLAUDIUS 
O. JOHNSON. 

-~ Crowell Company. 4th ed. 1955. Pp. xvii, 
750. $5.75.) l 


New ed<tions of two college textbooks which 
follow the general plan of previous editions but 
with numerous changes in internal structure 
and content and a. generous use of charta and 
tables. 


The Ame-tcan Legion and American Foreign 
Policy. By Roscop Baxsur. (New York: 
Bookman Associates. 1954. Pp. 329. $4.75. 


A well-documented and objective disserta- 
tion on the organisation, ideas, and activities 
of the American Legion as & pressure group 
seeking to influence the conduct of American 
foreign affairs. 


Basing >oint Pricing and Regional Develop- 
ment: A Case Study of the Iron and Steel 
Industry. By Gnoras W. Srooxinea. (Chapel 
Hil, N..©.: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1954. Pp. vii, 274. $6.50.) 


= This colid study began. with the objective of 
determining ‘‘the significance to the South of 


(New York: Thomas Y. 
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basing roint dricing in the iron and steel in- 
dustry” (p. v but was broadened to include, | 
in addif_on tc iis regional focus, an analysis of 

the ind=ssry’ structure and pricing practices. 

The enrcptricel analysis is largely confined to 

thegperod befare 1939 Sut there are chapters 

fom Geve-opments since 1938, the law on. 
basing -peint pricing, and the elements of a 

saynd publi policy. The author concludes 

that “The mdustry’s relative stability has 

been boughtia part at the expense of higher 

cost tc procucers and higher prices to con- 

sumere sid ct the cast of retarding the South’s 

steel iriustr-” (p. 130). | ; 


Booker T. Weashingien and the Negro’s Place in 
Amarican Life. Br Samus. R. SPENOMR, JR. 
{Boton =rd Toronto: Little, Brown. and 

Co. 1655 Ep. ix, 212. $3.00.) 


A well-woftten lite end analvsis of the con- 





. tributon ofan important Negro leader appro- 


priatey apresring on the eve of the centenary 
of hissb=rth_ 


Å- CFsck Eist of Legislative Journals Issued 
Birre 19.7 by tha States of tne United States 
of Amecica. By Wuru R. Puen. 
(Caiscagc: American Library Association. 

19-5. Pp 59.) 


: The wom continues Grace E. MacDonald’s 
Cheez-cast cf Legislative Journals, published 
by tle Na.ional Association. of State Libraries 
in 1938. I= the al! tco brief preface, the com- 
piler .whc -s the dccument librarian at the 
Unirersits of North Carolina Library, gives a 
charmcteristion cf this important but not too 
well edited or pudlished group of state docu- 
merits. H+ zalis attention to the fact that the 
jourmels “f-equertly contain important legis- 
lati-e ami execcttive documents not issued 
sepzrstal-,” thas Maine and Pennsylvania 
prict dekases in place of journals, and that . 
Arkunsa=and New Mexico. have ceased print- 
ing ths journal record of legislative pro- - 
ceedings. Fullen’s work reprasents a type that 
necele mech atteation and action to make the 


im=9-tart souress of state documenta more 


avsilable for realy use.—J.B.C. 


Crees o the Czties. By Frep K. VIGMAN. 
| WasKiagton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 
_355. Pp. viii 155. $3.25.) 


=a inweresting survey of the American city 


. steeping shat the older cities are “now in the 


theoss c -declins and disintegration” and that 
al houga the newer cities and towns must yet 
fas3 thair ordeal of growth, there is “no one 
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about to solve the riddle of urban contradic- 
tion.” f 


Daniel Webster and the Rise of National Con- 
servatism. By Ricsard N. CURRENT. EDITED 
_BY Oscar HanpLIN. (Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Co. 1955. Pp. xi, 215. 
$3.00.) -7 


An excellent analysis of the political ideas 
and public career of Webster emphasizing his 
contribution to the development of a conserva- 
tive philosophy for American politics. 


Emergency Disputes and Nattonal Policy. 
Eprrep BY Inving Bernstein, HAROLD L. 
ENARSON, AND R. W. Funaana. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1955. Pp. xi, 271. $3.50.) 


This is a major contribution on labor-man- 
agement relations and government responsi- 
bilities relating to industrial disputes causing 
or threatening stoppage of work. The book 
seeks answers to three questions: (1) What 
is a national emergency dispute? (2) What is 
the Taft-Hartley experience? (3) What are 
the elements of an improved national policy? 


Governing Urban America: Structure, Politics, 
and Administration. By CHARLES R. ADRIAN. 
(New York, Toronto, and London: 
MoGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1955. Pp. vii, 
452. $5.50.) 


A college textbook designed for either a one- 
or a two-semester course and developed on the 


assumptions that municipal government is ~ 


understandable only if viewed in relation to 
the whole urban culture and that urban gov- 
ernment is not only form but also a political 
process. It is effectively organized-and pre- 
sented and makes good use of material from 
related disciplines. 


Governor Tryon and his Palace. By ALONZO 
Tuomas Dru. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 304. 
$5.00.) 

The account of the attempt to provide a 
sermanent place of government for North 
~arolina at New Bern in the third quarter of 
she 18th century is typical of much work that 
needs to be done in other states on the recon- 
etruction of problems surrounding early at- 
tempts at establishing a permanent seat of 
government with suitable quarters.—J.B.C. 


Greensboro, North Carolina, the County Seat of 
Guildford. By ETHEL Srsepens ARNETT. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955. Pp. xviii, 492. $6.) 
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The history of the city of Greensboro in 
Piedmont, North Carolina contains a chapter 
on the government and special agencies of the 
city and another on the county government 
and the leading public servants of Guildford 
County, and shows a growing appreciation of 
the part that local government may play in 
the development of a community.—J.B.C. 


The Holmes Reader, SELECTHD AND EDITED 
BY Juurus J. Marke. (New York: Oceana 
Publications. 1955. 282 pages. $3.50.) 


Reprinted here are three commentaries on 
the life and work of Justice Holmes, a number 
of his articles, speeches, and letters, Justice 
Frankfurter’s articla on “Mr. Justico Holmes 
and the Constitution,” and two opposed evalu- 
ations of the eminent justice. 


Land Uses in American Crites. By HARLAND 
BARTHOLOMEW. AssisTED BY Jack Woop. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1955. Pp. x, 196. $6.50.) 


Here is a valuable comparative study for 
those concerned with urban development. The 
statistical and graphic information presented 
is derived from uniform land use surveys con- 
ducted during the past twenty years by the 
author and his assistants. The author believes 
“that the majority of conclusions valid for a 
diverse group of cities will apply, in appropri- 
ately modified form, to any city of approxi- 
mately the same size.” 


The Meaning of America: Essays toward an 
Understanding of the Amertcan Spirit. By 
LeLanD Dawitr Banpwin. (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1955. 
Pp. 319. $4.00.) 


A group of interpretive essays which seek 
“to explain the United States by examining 
some aspects of its history and its historical 
psychology.” The range is wide and the com- 
ment perceptive. 


The Populist Revolt: A History of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the People’s Party. By Joan D. 
Hicks. (Minneapolis, Mian.: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 478. 
$8.00.) 


A reissue and second printing of “the best 
account of populism,” originally published in 
1931 and out of print for some years. 


Presidential Ballots, 1886-1898. By W. DEAN 
Burnyam. (Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1955. Pp. xix, 956. $19.00.) 
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A ee zion of a series of elaborate tables 
of statistical information with respect to all 
presidential elections from 1836 to 1892, in- 
clusive, “brcken down to the smallest unit of 
analysis geperally used—the county,” intro- 
duced by an assay of 162 pages. It carries 
backward the work of Edgar Eugene Robinson 
which deals with the presidential vote after 
1892. 


Principles and Problems of American National 
Government. By Joan M. SwartTHoutT AND 
Ermvpst 2. Barruvy. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2nd ed. 1955. Pp. xii, 852. 
$6.26.) 


This revised edition of a standard American 
governmen; text has left unchanged the basic 
approach of its authors but has sought to 
strengthen tte work in three areas. First, it 
has brought the story of American govern- 
ment up to cate by covering the changes so- 
complished in the first half of the Eisenhower 
Administration. Second, additional material 
has been adced on foreign relations and civil 
liberties. Last, a considerable number of new 

charts and tebles have been included. 
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The Sc¥alist Party cof America: A History. By 
Dav A Swannon. (New York: The 
Maczllar Co, 1655. Pp. xi, 820. $4.50.) 


A ceveful analysis of the organisation, lead- 
erghip. aad sctivities of the Amsrican Socialist’ 
party rem Es formaticn in 1901 until its “last 
rites aac pot mortem”’ in 1954. 


Thoma J. Walsh: A Senator from Hini: 
-By .oserHinp O’Keann. (Francestówn’ 

`- Ne~ Hampshire: Marshall Jones Co. 1955° 
Pp. 34. $4.00.) 

[=a .0E a famous United States senator 
written. by a close relative who derived much 
of her infcrmatior from family sources and 
from “jen—s and political associates of the 
subjest: A. variet} o? publisked sources was 
also used. 

Willem Loyd Garrison and the Humanitarian 
Rea mew. By Eveser B. Nym. EDITED BY 
Oscar HanDLIN. (Boston and Toronto: 
Lin, brown snd Co. 1955. Pp. vi, 216. 
$334.) 

A scnolerly and well-written addunt of the 
life d Garcison ard she part he PAYOR in the 
ee movement, 
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ART.CLES AND BOOKLETS. ` 
National Government | 


Barth, Aan. When Congress Investigates. 
Public Affa-rs Pamphlet No. 227. 1955. 

Calkins, G. Nathan, Jr. The Role of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the Grant of Oper- 
ating Rights in Foreign Air Carriage. Journal 
of Air Lam and Commerce. Bummer, 1955, 

The Expatriation Act of 1954. Yale Law 
Journal. July, 1955. 

Gifford, Gilbert L. The Evolution of Air 
Mail Rate Making. Journal of Air sie and 
Commerce. Summer, 1955. 

Problems of American Democracy—IIL. 
“Immigretion and the American Ideal. [Sym- 
pasium.] Current History. November, 1955. 

Resoure2s for Citizenship: A Guide to the 
Selection af Teaching Materials. Citizenship 
Education Project. 1955. 


Seligraaa, Lester G. Developments in the ':- 


Prexeency and the Conception of Political 
Le=ershcp. American Soctological Renew. 
De=emnner, 1955. 


Stste Government 


e-xerman, Ecwaerd A. States Lagging Be- 
hir—_ NV. cttonal Hunicipal Renew. November, 
19E5- 

—suer Manning J., and Robert G. Kelsay. 
Urepre ‘entativa States. Nattonal Municipal 
Re w. December, 1955. 

Sz=rmurked State Taxes. Tax Houndaucn, 
1% : 
Tae sorty-e-gbhi States: Their ‘Tasks a8 
Poa=y Maker and Administrators. The 
Arericen Assembly, Graduate -School of 
Besmas , Columbia University. 1955. 


Local Goverrment 
Asin, Chester W. Annoxation: Virginia’s 
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Not-So-Judicial System. Public Administra- 
tion Review. Autumn, 1955. 

Baldwin, Rosalind G. Property Tax Up- 
dated. National Municipal Review. November, 
1955. 

Blakeman, T. Ledyard. Detroit’s Regional 
Plan. National Municipal Review. October, 
1955. 

Floro, George K. Continuity in City- 
Manager Careers. American Journal of So- 
etology. November, 1955. 

Freeman, Roger A. What Ails Property 
Tax? National Munictpal Review. November, 
1955. 

Kerstetter, John R. 1955 State Legislation 
Affecting Cities. Public Management. Sep- 
tember, 1955. Part II, ¢btd. October, 1955. 

Richland, W. Bernard. Courts Nullify 
Home Rule [in New York]. National Munic- 
tpal Review. December, 1955. 

Robinson, Donald. Slum Clearance Pays 
Off. National Municipal Review. October, 
1955. 

Schiller, Ronald. The Los Angeles Smog. 
National Municipal Review. December, 1955. 

Stone, Kathryn H. The American Council 
to Improve Our Neighborhoods. State Govern- 
ment. November, 1955. 

Trafford, John E. The Town Highway 
Agent in New Hampshire. Department of 
Government, University of New Hampshire. 
1955. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Casella, William N. Cities as Partners in 
American Federalism. Public Management. 
November, 1955. 

May, Samuel C., and James M. Fales, Jr. 
The State’s Interest in Metropolitan Prob- 
lems. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1955. 

Schaller, Howard G. Federal Grants-in- 
Aid and Differences in State Per Capita In- 
comes, 1929, 1939, and 1949. National Taz 
Journal. September, 1955. 

Willis, William G. A New Look at Inter- 
governmental Relations. County Government. 
October, 1955. 


Constitutional Law and Civil Liberties 


Abraham, Henry J. John Marshall Harlan: 
A Justice Neglected. Virginia Law Review. 
November, 1955. 

Barrett, Edward L., Jr. Exclusion of Evi- 
dence Obtained by Illegal Searches—A Com- 
ment on People vs. Cahan. California Law Re- 
view. October, 1955. 
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Bickel, Alexander M. The Original Under- 
standing and the Segregation Decision. 
Harvard Law Review. November, 1955. 

Blum, Virgil C., 8. J. Religious Liberty and 
the Religious Garb. University of Chicago Law 
Review. Summer, 1955. 

Bowers, Claude G. Jefferson and the Bill of 
Rights. Virginia Law Revtew. October, 1955. 

Fraenkel, Osmord K. Search and Seizure 
Developments in Federal Law since 1948. 
Towa Law Review. Fall, 1955. 

Louisell, David W. Constitutional Limita- 
tions and Supports for Dealing with Religion 
in Public Higher Education. Religious Educa- 
tion. September—October, 1956. 

Problems of American Democracy—Il. 
Security in a Free Society. [Symposium.] 
Current History. October, 1955. 

Rheinstein, Max. The Constitutional Bases 
of Jurisdiction. University of Chicago Law Re- 
view. Summer, 1955. 

Sheffey, E. Summers. The First Amend- 
ment and Distribution of Religious Literature 
in the Public Schools. Virginta Law Review. 
October, 1955. 

The Supreme Court, 1954 Term. Harvard 
Law Review. November, 1955. 

Vestal, Allan D. Freedom of Movement. 
Iowa Law Review. Fall, 1955. 

Willcox, Alanson W. Invasions of the First 
Amendment through Conditioned Public 


, Spending. Cornell Law Quarterly. Fall, 1955. 


Judicial Administration and Law 
Enforcement 


Conference of Chief Justices, 1955. State 
Government. November, 1955. 

Davis, Kenneth Culp. Judicial Notice. 
Columbia Law Review. November, 1955. 

Harlan, John M. What Part Does the Oral 
Argument Play in the Conduct of an Appeal? 
Cornell Law Quarterly. Fall, 1955. 

Hill, Alfred. State Procedural Law in Fed- 
eral Nondiversity Litigation. Harvard Law 
Renew. November, 1955. 

Hoover Commission and Task Force Re- 
ports on Legal Services and Procedure. [Sym- 
posium.] New York University Law Review. 
November, 1955. 

Levy, Sheldon S$. Hypnosis and Legal Im- 
mutability. Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
nology and Police Science. September~October, 
1955. : 

Mendelson, Wallace. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter on the Construction of Statutes. Cali- 
fornia Law Review. October, 1955. 

Municipal Law Enforcement in Oklahoma. 
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Oklakoma rime Survey Commission, vee 
homa City. 1955. 

Obseanity and the Arts. [Symposium.] aw 
and Conten-porary Problems. Autumn, 1956. 

Repeal by Implication. ne Law Ee- 
view. November, 1955, 
. Rose, Arnold M., and Arthur E. Prell.. Does 
the Punishment Fit the Crime? American 
Journa of Sociology. November, 1955. - 
. Bavits, Leonard D. Capital Crimes as De- 
fined in American Statutory Law. Journal of 
Criminal Leow, Criminology and Police Science. 
September—October, 1955. 

The Virginia Parole System: An Appraisal 
of Ite Firat Twelve Years. Bureau of Public 
Administrazion, University of Virginia. 1955. 


Pablic Administration and 
Administrative Law 


Byera, Kenneth, M. Robert Montilla, and 
Elmer V. Williems. Elements- of Position 
Classifiraticn in Local Government. Civil 
Service Ass2mbly. 1955. 

Communication in Administration: Public 
Mancgemerd. October, 1955. 

Crouch, Winsion W., and Judith Norvell 
Jamison. Tie Werk of Civil Service Commis- 
sions. Civil Service Assembly. 1955. 

Digests snd Analyses of the Nineteen 
Hoover Commission Reports. Citizens Com- 
mittes Jor tae Hoover Report. [1955]. 

. Divine, William R. The Second Hoover 
Commission Reports: An Analysis. Public 
Administration Review. Autumn, 1955. 

Henry, Laurin L; Louis Brownlow and the 
Governmental Arts. Western Polttscal Quar 
terly. September, 1955. 

Schwartz. Bernard, Grays vs. Powell isd 
ths Scope of Review. Michigan Law Review. 
November, 1955. 

Wkite, Leonard D. The Senior Civil Service. 
Public Adnanisason Review. Autumn, 1955. 


Polisical Perties, Elections, and 
Public Opinion 


Acheson, Dean. The Parties and Foreign 
Policy. Harper’s Magazine. November, 1955. 

Brown, W. R. State Regulation of Union 
Politicel Action. Labor Law Journal. No- 
vember, 1955. 

Coulson, Robert E. Lets Not Get Out the 
Vote. Harper’s Magasins. November, 1955. 

David, Faul T., and Ralph M. Goldman. 
Presidential Nominating Patterns. Western 
Political Quarterly. September, 1955. 

De Santis, Vircent P. Benjamin Harrison 


R 3 ie ed"thé Republican Party in the-South, 1889- 


wt 
t 
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1893. Endiaaa Magezine of History. December, 


1955. 

Eukeu, Heinz. Class Identification and 
Projeszion n Voting Behavior. Western Potit- 
tcal &Larter-y. September, 1955. 

Gok, Devid. The Statistical Lie Detector: 
An A>zlica-ion to Possibly Evasive Responses 
in a “Sting Behaveor Study. American Socio- 
logica Revi-w. Octcher, 1955. 

Ha-vis, seph E California Politics. Stan- 
ford University Press. ‘1955. 

Lascewell,. Harold. D. Current Studies of the 
Decizen Erocess: Automation versus Crea- 
tivity. Wesearn Pol'tical Quarterly. September, 
1955. 

Martin, Miller Lee. Political Activity Re- 


stricticns iu Louisana. Publie Personnel Re- 


siew. —ctoter, 1955 

MeCandass, Perry. The Risa of Thomas H. 
Bentca in Missouri Politics. Missouri. His- 
torica: Review. Octcher, 1955. 

Nozzon-~aylor, Duncan. What’s Wrong 
with [the Republican Party in] Michigan? 
Fortune. D»cember 1955. 

Pareons, Arthur H., Jr. Button, Button or, 
How We Elected Eisenhower. Harper's 
Magazine. Jctober 1955. 

Shedgett Olive H. Voter Registration in 
Georgia: +. Study of Its Administration. 
Buresu of Public Administration, University 
of Georgia. 1955. 

Smish, C. Wayae. Nathan Goff, Jr., and 
the Solid ‘South. West Virginia History. 
October, 1655. 

Tannenkaum, Percy H. What Effect When 
TV Ccvers a Congressional Hearing? Journal- 
cam Grarter-y. Fall, 1955. 

‘Turner, Lynn W. The Electoral Vote 
againas. M.onroe in 1820—An American 
Legend. M sstssiprt Valey Historical Review. 
September, 1955. 

Van Bolt. Roger H. The Rise of the Repub- 
lican Dart» in Indiana, 1855-1856. Indiana 
Magazine <. History. September, 1955. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National F onomy i 
Brown, 2. Cars. The Static Theory of 
Automatic Fiscal Stabilization. Journal of Po- 
tical Econ-my. Ocsober, 1955. 
Taz Polsy in 190586. Committee for Eco- 
nomia Dev lopment. 1955. 


Busir:ess ard Labor 


Bexowitz Maurice C. Recent Right-to- 
Work Decsions: A Challenge. Labor Law 
Journal. Nevember, 1955. 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Card, David E. Information Requests in 
Collective Bargaining. Labor Law Journal. 
November, 1955. 

Daykin, Walter L. NLRB Jurisdictional 
Standards: II. Labor Law Journal. October, 
1955. 


Dewey, Donald. The Common-Law Back- 


ground of Antitrust Policy. Firginta Law Re- 
mew. October, 1955. 

Emersian, A. D. Joseph. Standards in 
Labor Arbitration Awards. Labor Law Jour- 
nal. November, 1955. 

Herman, Edward 5. A Note on Fair Trade. 
Yale Law Journal. November, 1955. 

Langdon, Jervis, Jr. The Regulation of 
Competitive Business Forces: the Obstacle 
Race in Transportation. Cornel Law Quar- 
terly. Fall, 1955. 

Loescher, Samuel M. Inert Antitrust Ad- 
ministration: Formula Pricing and the Cement 
Industry. Yale Law Journal. November, 1955. 

Mason, Lowell B. Bureaucracy Psycho- 
analysed: Antitrust va. National Standards. 
Harvard Business Review. November—De- 
cember, 1955. 

Mitchell, James P. Federal-State Coopera- 
tion for Labor Standards and Security. State 
Government. October, 1955. Part II, ibid. 
November, 1955. 


Mittenthal, Richard. Partial Strikes and 


National Labor Policy. Michigan Law Review. 
November, 1955. 

The “New” Federal Trade Commission and 
the Enforcement of the Antitrust Laws. Yale 
Law Journal. November, 1955. 

Ritchie, J. T. Cumulative Voting for Cor- 
porate Directors. Chicago-Kent Law Review. 
September, 1955. 

Sobernheim, Rudolf, and William J. Brown. 
Collective Bargaining on Stock Purchase 
Plans: What Price Employee Stock Owner- 
ship? Columbia Law Review. November, 1955. 

Stocking, George W. The Rule of Reason, 
Workable Competition, and Monopoly. Yale 
Law Journal. July, 1955. 

Symposium on Antitrust Law. George 
Washington Law Review. October, 1955. 

Toner, Jerome L., O.S.B. The Taft-Hartley 
Union Shop Does Not Force Anyone to Join 
& Union. Labor Law Journal. October, 1955. 

Weisenfeld, Allan. An Alternative to the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage. Labor Law Journal. 
October, 1955. 

Wilson, Richard G. Products Liability. 
Part I: The Protection of the Injured Person. 
California Law Review. October, 1955. 

Wollett, Donald H., and Harry H. Welling- 


` ture, 
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ton. Federalism and Breach of the Labor 
Agreement. Stanford Law Review. July, 1955. 


` Agriculture 


Full Prosperity for Agriculture. Conference 
on Economic Progress, Washington 6. 1955. 

Hardin, Charles M. Farm Price Policy and 
the Farm Vote. Journal of Farm Economics. 
November, 1955. 

Kriesberg, Martin. Trade Group Relations 
and the Conduct of Agricultural Marketing 
Research. Public Administration Review. Au- 
tumn, 1955. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Brown, Francis J., and Thorsten Sellin, eds. 
Higher Education under Stress. [Symposium.] 
The Annals. September, 1955. 

Mandelker, Daniel R. The Need Test in 
General Assistance. Virginia Law Review. 
November, 1955. 

Pfister, Harriet S. Kansas State Board of 
Health. Governmental Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 1955. l 

Problems of American Democracy—lI. Edu- 
cation in Crisis. [Symposium.] Current History. 
September, 1955. 

Reller, Theodore L. The Public School and 
Other Community Services. (Symposium.] 
The Annals. November, 1955. 

Ruml, Beardsley, and Sidney G. Tickton. 
Teaching Salaries Then and Now. Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 1955. 

Teachers for Tomorrow. Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Ecucation. 1955. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Amend- 
ments to Sugar Act of 1948. Hearings. 84th 
Cong., 1st Seas. 1955. 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Investigation of Housing, 1955. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., lst 
Sess. 1955. 

. Committes on Government Opera- 
tions. Creation of a Department of Urbicul- 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1955. 

. Practices and Procedures of 
the Immigration and Naturalizetion Service 
in Deportation Proceedings. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. $4th Cong., Ist Sess. 1955. 

. Reorganisation of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. Hearings 
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. Committee on the Judiciary. Civil 
Rights. Hearinzs before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1955. 

. Conflict of Interest [Peter 
A. Strebel]. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., Ist Sess. 1955. 

. Current Antitrust Problems. 
Hearings befor2 Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
lst Jese, 195E. 




















. Establishing Rules of Inter- 
pretation Governing Questions of the Effect 
of Acts of Congres3 on State Laws. Hearings 
befcre Subcommittee. 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1955. 

. WOC’s and Government 








Advisory Grous. Hearings before Subcom- 


mittee, 8ith Corg., Ist Sess. 1955. 

. Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service To Readjust Postal Classifica- 
tions on Edusa-ional and Cultural Materials. 
Hearing. 84tk Gong., Ist Sess. 1955. 

. Committee on Ways and Means. 
Excise Tax Technical and Administrative 
Problems. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Ceng., 13t Sess. 1955. 

. Selecs Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Distribution Problems. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84ch Cong., Ist Sess. 1955. 

House and Senata. Joint Committee on the 
Economic .Repat. Automation and Techno- 
logical Change. Heerings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., lat Sess. 1955. 

. Federal Tax Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growtk and Stability. Joint Committee 
Print. 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 1955. 

. Reports of Federal Reserve 
Consultant Committees on Economic Sta- 
tistics. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., lat Sess. 1985. 

Senats. Committee on Armed Services. Civil 
Defense Program. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 34th Cong.. 1st Sess. 1955. 

. Comnittse on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Repeal o- Silver Purchase Laws. Hear- 
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ings behore Subcommittee. 84th Cong., Ist 
Seas. 1835. 

. Ccmmittes on Government Opera- 
tions. Earol] E. Talbott—Secretary, of the 
Air Fcrce. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cag., 2st Bess. 1955. 

. Textile Procurement in the 
Military Services. Hearings before Subcom- 











mittee. &4th Jong., lat Sess. 1955. 





. Cammitte3 on the Judiciary. Créa- 
tion of Cerain Urited States Judgeships. 
Hearings befre Su-committee. 84th Cong., 
Ist Sese. 195E. 

. leit Narcotics Traffic. 
Hearings behre Sutcommittee. 84th Cong., 
lst Bese. 195E 














. Juvenile Delinquency (Edu- 
cation). Healings be“ore Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., -3t Ses. 1955. 

. À Study of the Antitrust 
Laws. Hearisgs before Subcommittee. jia 
Cong., -at Se:s. 1955- 

. Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Carses of Unemployment in the 
Coal ant Other Domestic Industries. Hearings- 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., lst Sess. 
1955. 














. Committee on Public Works. Ten- 
nessse /alley Authority Financing. Hearings 
before subcommittee. 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1955. 


Other Fe ceral 


Atonais Exergy Commission. Legislative 
History of tbe Atomic Energy Act of 1964. 
Compiled by adeleine W. Losee. 8 vols. 1955. 

Depazsmer; of Commerce. Housing and 
Home Fimanes Agency. The Cost of Municipal 
Services in Residentis] Areas. By William L.C. 
Wheatar anc Mortcn J. Schussheim. 1955. 

[Depsztmezt of Deferse.] Militant Liberty: 
A Prog-zm o Evaluation and Assessment of 
Freedon. 195. 


FCREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Polstics o? tae 
By Goapor A. Crare. (New York: Oxford 
University Pr2ss. 1955. Pp. xx, 536. $11.50.) 


The documentary windfalls resulting from 
the transfer of German archives to Allied 
control have enabled historians to correct 
numerous errors of judgment and of omission. 
One of the most serious errors in that respect 


é2."-.+eonésrned the role and influence of the Ger- 


Prussian Army, 1640-1946. 


man arrcry in Jomestis and international poli- 
tics. Noa thar the Seeckt, Groener, and Strese- 
mann papers. to mention only the most sig- 
nificant cf the newly acquired sources, provide 
a better nsigat into zhe phenomenal political 
prowess and Eifluence of the army leadership, 
the con+-usior is strengthened that historical 
researck with=ut the benefit of access to secret 
files is partial at best. 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Professor Craig’s excellent study is a long 
step toward elimination of a serious gap. It is 
regrettable than an element of confusion is 
introduced by the designation of the book-as 
an analysis of the Prussian army. Actually, 
this is not only a study of the Prussian army 
but also of “the German army which grew 
out of it and which inherited its traditions.” 
The author’s contribution lies primarily in a 
re-evaluation of German history in the light of 
new insights, particularly concerning the 
scope and intensity of the army’s interference 
in the affairs of several Prussian and all- 
German regimes. Skilfully applying new per- 
spectives to long familiar and presumedly ex- 
hausted accounts, Craig uncovers, many 
hitherto concealed emphases and camouflaged 
relationships. In the sphere of conflict between 
civilian (absolute, constitutional-monarchic, 
or democratic) authority and the military, the 
study tends to reverse the roles of some heroes 
and of some villains, 

The gradual but steady arrogation of polit- 
ical power by the leaders of Prussia’s army set 
the stage for the anomaly of all subsequent 
German constitutional systems, namely the 
existence of a virtually sovereign military state 
within the constitutional framework. The 
power and prestige enjoyed by the military 
‘in all Prussian-German states from 1640 to 
1933 stemmed from two related factors. First, 
there appears to have developed, as a direct 
result of the military origins of the economi- 
cally, politically, and ideologically weak Prus- 
sian state, an identification of the military 
establishment as “the true embodiment of the 
national interest.” This identification was 
widespread and gradually accepted by all 
social and economic classes. Where there was 
evidence of scepticism, social and educational 
policies were designed to cope with the lack of 
enthusiasm. Second, the army succeeded in 
finding powerful allies in its campaign to 
translate this identification with the national 
interest into significant constitutional and 
political privileges. At times, it seems that the 
state existed for the benefit of the army in- 
stead of the other way around. 

In addition to the illuminating discussion of 
the army’s march to political power, the study 
throws new light on the formulation, conduct, 
and control of Prussian, subsequently German, 
foreign policy. The book is indispensable read- 
ing for the student of past and of contemporary 
German affairs. Having read this book, the 
reader will follow the current discussions con- 
cerning the new German army with bated 
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breath.—Hunry L. Brerron, University of 
Michigan. 


Communism and the Russian Peasani, and 
Moscow tn Crists. By Huneert S. DINER- 
BTHIN, AND LEox Gourg anp Hersurt 8. 
DINERSTEIN, RESPECTIVELY. (Glencoe: The 
Free Press. 1955. Pp. xviii, 254, $4.50.) 


It is gratifying to be able to endorse the 
appraisal of Professor Mosley given in the 
Foreword to this volume: “These two investi- 
gations make valuable contributions, in both 
substance and methodology, to the study of 
the Soviet system of control.” Beyond that 
the first renders unmistakable support to the 
thesis brilliantly stated shortly before World 
War II by Walter Lippmann in The Good 
Soctety that it is impossible to serve the general 
welfare through total planning and the aban- 
donment of the market. Planning cannot sup- 
plant the market either in providing incentives 
or in organising the countless transactions in 
terms of which a modern society operates. 

The first investigation deals with the impact 
of Communist organization of agriculture 
upon the Russian peasant. It also seeks to eval- 
uate the success of that organisation in ac- 
complishing the targets consciously set by the 
leaders. Attempting to get behind the official 
fagade, Dinerstein concludes that Soviet agri- 
culture is a failure in accomplishing the needs 
of the people. Bureaucracy proliferates, be- 
comes an end in itself, and devises methods 
for showing on paper what it cannot show in 
fact. Using a conception of the possible, data 
provided by informants, and materials from 
the Soviet press, the author produces a picture 
of the failure of the system and of the methods 
it implies. In this context the tragic fact ap- 
pears that the regime will persist in the em- 
ployment of methods that have been destined 
to failure from the beginning. The author 
shows a commendable willingness to set down 
generalizations and evaluations as ambitious 
as the data appear to warrant. This reviewer 
is convinced that the conclusions of this study 
are valid. It would have been an invaluable 
contribution if the author had described in 
detail the methoda he has employed in using 
informants, how he has balanced the particu- 
lar perspective of one against that of others, 
how he selected them in terms of background. 
This is not to suggeat, of course, that inform- 
ants must be evaluated statistically or multi- 
plied to reach some magic figure or cross-sec~ 
tion. 

The second investigation employs bimilar 


f 


~~ 
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methods in describing what happened in 
Moscow in tie government, in the relations 
of governmert bo the people, and among the 
people as the Germans approached the city 
_ in October, 194_, The result is a capsule study 
_ of a dictatorship in a moment of travail. All the 
special problems of control and communica- 
tion emerge. A zind of tragic vignette*presents 
itself in the de-ails of which can be seen the 


potential in the people for spontaneous action 


and reaction. How special and fragile is the 
rapport between the zovernment and. the 
people! Lessons of vital Importance for present 
and future attempts. to deal with the Soviet 
Union emerge. But in this case also, the 
authors would have-increased the confidence 
of their readere had they revealed more fully- 
their mathod of using informants. The re- 
viewer is not suxgesting that they should have 
done what tke} did not mean to do, but only 
than he would Lave profited greatly fori such 
information.— GEORGE A. Lirsky, American 
University. . 


The Fotlure of the Romen Republic. By R. E. 
Surre, (New York and London: Cambridge 
` University Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 201. $4.75.) 


Profassor Smëth and Cicero would have had 
- much in common. Both regret the failure of 
the Roman republic and they would have 


agreed that ite collapse was due not to the. 


failure of governmentsl. institutions. but. to 
the decay of the Roman spirit and traditional 
morality. The zause of this decline is seen by 


Professor Srcita in the zactics adopted by the. 


Gracchi who,.on. the basis of political ex- 
pedienny, turned the people against the Senate 
and thus usneted in a succession of increas- 


ingly bitter civil strifes with disastrous conae-, 


quences for ths tone of Roman culture as a 


whole. In a sense Professor Smith’s analysis 


is Aristotelian for it poses the question: if a 
people :ose the apirit of their polity how can 
the constitution survive? The spirit of the re- 
public was destroyed and. the Augustinian 
revival, although it revitalized Rome, did so 


on the basic of another “polity,” for ‘the re- 


public once destroyed sould, despite Cicero’s 
longinga, never be recreated again. 


Japan's Modern Century. By Huan Borton. 
- (New York: The’ Ronald Press ‘Co. 1955. 
Pp. xii, 624. 37.00.) l 


A useful end well-written history of Japan 
since 1850. Abeut 100 pages are devoted to the 
‘war and postwar years, and the conclusion 
gtressee the persistence of Japan’s. “undemo- 
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cratic” EradEions and of economic dilemmas. 
An appecdi= includes the Potsedam Proclama- 
tion, the 1985 surrender document and Im- 
perial resept, ang the 1889 and 1946 con- 
stitutio*:. 


Moderre sapen: A Bid History. By ARTHUR 
E. TEaDtmanNn. - “Princeton, N. J., New 
-York Teronto, and „London: D. Van 
Nost- and Company, Inc. 1955. Pp. 192. 
$1. QE . 


Fror Skczunate fo 1054 in, 90 pages, plus 
another £0 pagos of documents, including the’ 
1636 eGct.cosing Jepan, the Meiji Constitu- 
tion, tks Trenty-One Demands, the Tanaka 
Memora, he new Constitution, and the 
1951 pesce treaty.. History admirably com- 
pressed smi documents well-selected. 


Indonezcn “rade and Society: Essays in Asian 
Boci snc Econon-tc History. By J. C. van 
Leux (Ehe Hague, Bandung: W. Van 
Hoews Lid. Dissributed in the United 
State bythe Inst.tute of Pacific Relationa; 

' 1955 Pp. xix, 465. $4.00.) 


A tr-rslaion of the -collected papers of a. 
young =etherlands evil servant who was killed 
in 1942 in zhe battle of the Java Sea, and 
whose ci s and skeories have only recently 
geined sirsderable acceptance among Indo- - 
nesian =choBrs; his. approach is a break with 
the Dich ‘coloniel historians” and is an st- 
tempt -> apoly Max. Weber's methodology to~ 
the sti7~œ the social and economic ERS 
of. BouThzas: Asia. 


Indone2en Soctolog-cal Studies. Part I. Sx- 

LECE Warring: or B. BCHRIBKE. (The 
| Hage, 3andung: W. Van Hoeve Lid. 

Dist-but-d in tke United States by the 
_ Instizcte of Papific Relations. 1955. EPs 
: vii, «13. $3.00. ) 

Traxalations from some pioneering work by 
the late. Dusch sociclogist, including, a general 
article en acculturation, three- studies on 
specifiy ssp=cts of acculturation in Indonesia, 
and a pape on communism in prewar Indo- 
nagia. =z20ə=t for the last paper, the researches 
are cccearged with ‘the nineteenth century 
and eeLar. ; 


Integreed Surope? Br MICHAL T, FLORIN- 
sxy. (Nev York: The Macmillan Co. 1955. 

- Pp. =, 182. $3.50.) 

. ‘ProEssor FlorinsEy has no quarrel with the 

argur is in favor of a unified Europe, is 

impre=ed with the progress in the field of 


~ 
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~ military defense, but is skeptical that any 
real advance toward economic or political 
unification can overcome the traditions and 
the realities which bar the way. 


North American Supply. By H. Duncan 
Harr. (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office and Longmans, Green and Co. 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 559. $6.30.) 


A volume in the British official history of 
the Second World War, this study will be of 
general interest to anyone concerned with the 
problems of procurement and supply for mod- 
ern war, and should be of special value to 
American political scientists for its attention 
to (a) the prewar role of the United States, 
including neutrality laws, the destroyer-bases 
trade, and events leading up to lend-lease; 
(b) the mechanics and the administration of 
wartime economic collaboration; and (c) the 
indications of trouble to come in the exchange 
difficulties arising from the end of lend-lease. 


Victorian People: A Reassessment of Persons 
and Themes, 1851-67. By Asa Bnriaas. 
(Chicago, 1l.: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 312. $5.00.) 


Curious, entertaining, and very British col- 
lection of essays about ten Englishmen and 
the yoars from the Great Exhibition of 1851 
to the Second Reform Bill of 1867. Through 
an examination of the thought, writing, and 
activities of these men—-many not familiar 
to the present generation (e.g., Sir Joseph 
Paxton, John Arthur Roebuck, Samuel Smiles, 
John Bright, Robert Lowe)—the author seeks 
to demonstrate the “unity” of the “golden 
age” of Victorian England. 


Between [nberation and Liberty: Austria in the 
Post-War World. By Karu GRUBER. TRANS- 
LATED By LionEL Kocman. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praezer. 1955. Pp. 240. $4.50.) 


An English translation of a book first pub- 
lished in German in Vienna in 1958. Using his 
first-hand knowledge gained as Foreign Min- 
ister of Austria from 1945 to 1953, the author, 
at present his country’s ambassador in Wash- 
ington, gives a vivid personal account of the 
negotiations conducted in the quest for an 
Austrian Peace Treaty. 


The Colossus Again: Western Germany from 
Defeat to Rearmament. By ALFRED GROBSER. 
TRANSLATED BY RiIcHARD Rags. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. 249. 
$4.75.) 
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Having examined the causes and the man- 
ner in which Germany was split into two states, 
the author, a Frerch student of German 
affairs, considers the major developments in 
Western Germany up to 1954. He deals suc- 
cessively with the economic problems; the 
social structure, ccnucentrating mainly on 
youth, workers, end expellees from the East; 
moral and intellectual forces and influences, 
such as church, school, and press; and the 
political “superstructure.” He concludes with 
a brief discussion of French opinion on Ger- 
many. 


The Failure of the Prussian Reform Movement, 
1807-1819. By Warrer M. Smo. (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1955. Pp. 
xli, 272. $4.00.) 


The purpose of this book is to analyze the 
obstacles which foiled the Prussian reform 
movement in 1807-1819 and thus, as the 
author puts it, “made it certain that when 
Germany was finally unified, German cultural 
values were submerged by unreconstructed 
Prussian militarism and authoritarianism.” 
Among the major causes of the failure he lists 
the inability of German liberals and national- 
ists to reach a working alliance, the collapse 
of the European balance of power which made 
Prussia vulnerable to pressures from abroad, 
and the impact of certain actions of Napoleon. 


The Russian Marxists and the Origins of Bol- 
shevism. By Leporon H. Hamon. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1955. Pp. viii, 246. $5.50.) 


In this book an attempt is made to evaluate 
the conditioning character of the environment 
in which the nineteenth-century Russian in- 
tellectuals developed and to indicate how this 
environment unshack‘ed and yet limited the 
potentialities of tke leaders of Russian Marx- 
ism: Plekhanov, Axselrod, Mattov, and Lenin. 
Although these fcur men were inheritors of 
the same intellectual tradition, they were 
nevertheless distinguished by certain personal- 
ity differences which eventually resulted in 
the formation of two divergent views as to 
the method of applying Marxism in Russia: 
Bolshevism and Menshevism. The author 
sees these differences as coming to the fore 
when the autocracy, cpposition to which had 
been the unifying force among the four men, 
commenced to totter and the possibilities of 
successful revolution began to emerge. By 
1905, the point of terminus of the authors’ 
study, these differences had become apparent 
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and became permanently embodied in the 
Leninist theory of party dictatorship and the 
Menshevik’s paticy of democratisation of the 
party strusture. 

The book is a stimulating essay in intel- 
‘eotual history and of considerable value in 
explaining th: relationship of Russian Marx- 
ism to the enviconment in which it grew and 
developed. 


Electoral Practices in the U.S.S.R. By Gnorar 
Bare Carsoz, JR. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. viii, 151. $3.50.) 


A matter-cf-act description of the system 
of elections to ocal soviets in the USSR and 
of its operation in practice. An introduction 
summarises brwefly the main features of the 
electoral systam of Tsarist days. 


Governmert P sblications: Oficial Indexes, 
. FAsts, Guices. Catalogues. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Oce. 1955. Pp. 14.) 


This useft] statement about the various 
types of indexes, ete., to British government 
publications was first issued in 1939, is in- 
tended “ror tze convenience of librarians, 
officials and other specialist users,” contains 
many informative notes, and indicates those 
indexes, etc., that are 10 longer available in 
print. At the eid, a statement is given about 
the catalog serrice of H. M. Stationery Office. 
Since this is nct a priced publication, it may 
easily escepe attention despite its importance. 
—J BO. 


House of Commonsa, 1955, with Full Resulis of 
the Poiltnz, Biographies of Members and 
Unsuccessful Candidates, Photographs of all 
Members, cnd a Complete Analysts, Statisticel 
Tabies, and 3 Map cy the General Election, 
May, 195E. ‘London, The nua 1955. Pp. 
284. Map. 12/6.) 


This work, referred to as The Times Guide 
to the Heuse cf Commons, 1955, includes in 
addition to the analysis of the election of 1955 
a statement oz the electoral boundary revi- 
sions, and repraduces the principal party mani- 
festoes. The main part of the work is a bio- 
graphical directory with portraits, and the 
volume might be characterized as an unof- 
ficial directcry of the House of Commons.— 
J.B.C, 


Senate e Camera nei Loro Rapporti e Conflitti 
(1848-1948). By - ŠPARTACO CANNARBA. 
(Roma: Szazano. 1955. Pp. 310.) 


The analvsis in chronological order of the 
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two legEjatiwe chambers of Italy from the time 
of the &-lb-A-pine Parliament to the end of the 
Kingdoo.o7: taly is characterized-as a “Piccola 
enciclopedia parlamentare,” and presents - 
materie akoat one of the great foreign parlia- 
ments -54 should in some degree be more 
readily =~ailble in English_J.B.C. 


Handbixl. cor Sovwjetzonen-Volkskammer. 8. 
Legie Sur-eriode (1964-1968). By In- 
FORL=1078sBtro West. (Berlin-Schlach- 
tenses. 1925. Pp. 388.) 


Since the Volkekammer of the German 
Democ -sie Republic has never issued a Hand- 
buch ar ase the Bundestag of the German 
Federa. Rejrablic, the Informationsbiro West 
has att=riptsd to supply the deficiency a3 of 
June, B35. About 240 pages are devoted to 
biograpm cal sketches of the deputies. Thus 
anyone casting infcrmation about these in- 
dividus msy have access to it freely so far 
as it ha bæn possible to collect it, without 
being ocen ta the charge of spying. In addition 
to the 489 d-puties, sketches are given for only 
about ialf of the 66 representatives from 
Berlin. 4t the beginning of the volume, the 
text of Ike Constitution of the German Demo- 
cratic I_=puklic, the election laws, and the rules 
of proc=tu-e of the Volkskammer are given. At 
the enc cf ihe volume are included the law and 
regulat za concerning the Ministerrat, a brief 
directa-y cf the government, and the laws and 
orders =one@rning the conferment of state 
orders =nd -istincticns. For the first time, up 
to date basic information about the organiza- 
tion ot tus German Democratic Republic is 
readily accessible in one place.—J.B.C. 


Verzete_zis der Behtrden in Baden-Wirtiem- 
berg. Frahjahr, 1866. BY THB INNEN- 
Min=rnrium, (Stuttgart. 1955. Pp. 95.) 


Amtlica= G=meindeverzetchnis Baden-Wiritem- 
berg 1296, mit Behérdenfithrer. By Sra- 
TIST 3-HES LANDESAMT. (Stuttgart. 1955. 
Pp. (4. statistix von Baden-Wirttemberg. 
Bd. 18. LM 3.) 


The deal directory for the new state of 
Baden-W fitemberg includes at the beginning 
a, direakcry of the Federal agencies functioning 
in thac 3ta-e, and at the end “Kirchen und 
sonsti¢ 3 Raligionszemeinschaften” as well as 
“Spite=rve bande und Vereinigungen,” and 
was i= vedas a “Beilage sum Gemeinssmen 
Amta- =£tt.™ There is an index to agencies but 
not te >erons. On pages 4-5 is a table of 
abbre—sticns to offices, titles, ete. 

The zeal list of the cities, towns, and other 
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governmental districts of Baden- Wirttemberg 
gives the area and population and contains by 
Kreis a statement of the various state agencies 
having jurisdiction or functioning there.— 
J.B.C. 


The Ethiopian Empire—Federation and Laws. 
By Naraan Marner. (Rotterdam: Royal 
Netherlands Printing and Lithographing Co. 
1954. Pp. 455.) 


Marein, as advocate general and general ad- 
viser to the Imperial Ethiopian government, 
had unusual opportunity to become thoroughly 
familiar with the material treated, and pub- 
lished this work privately on his own initiative. 
The first chapter of about fifty pages deals 
with the constitution and government of 
Ethiopia. Chapter 16 is devoted to a short 
history of the administration and constitution 
of Eritrea, which was federated with Ethiopia 
in September, 1952.—J.B.C. 


Lista del Cuerpo Diplomático y Directorio del 
Golterno Nicaragüense. By DIRBCOIÓN DEL 
CEREMONIAL DipLomAtico, MINISTERIO DE 
RELACIONES EXTERIORES. (Managua, Nica- 
ragua: Talleres Nacionales de Imprenta y 
Encuadernación. 1955. Pp. 81.) 


In view of the great difficulty in securing up- 
to-date information as to the principal officials 
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of the government in many countries, it is 
particularly refreshing to note that the current 
edition of the Nicaraguan diplomatic list as of 
March, 1955, includes a government directory 
on pages §6-76.—J.B.C. 


Código Electoral. Con sus Modificaciones y 
Resoluciones del Tribunal Supertor Electoral. 
Para las Elecciones Generales del 1.0 de 
Noviembre de 1964. Eprrep py Lepno. Mico 
Urrutia. (Habana: Imp. Valcayo. 1954. 
Pp. 144.) 


An unofficial edition of the Cuban Electoral 
Code, which was promulgated as decree-law 
no. 1215 of November 26, 1953, published in 
the Gaceta oficial, December 10, 1953, to 
govern the elections of November 1, 1954.— 
J.B.C. 


Althingiskosningar, árið 1968. (Reykjavik. 
1954. Pp. 36. Hagskyrslur Islands, II 8. 
Kr. 6.00.) 


The official statistical report on the 1953 
elections to the Althing, the Parliament of 
Iceland, although in Icelandic, has the cap- 
tions to the tables also in English, thus making 
the tables available for the use of those not 
reading Icelandic. In 1953, the total number 
of registered voters was 87,601.—J.B.C. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT ~- 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
Catholic Universtiy of America 


General 


Brigel, J. W. Der Londoner Kongress der 
Sosialistischen Internationale. Europa Archiv. 
September 5, 1955. 

Burdeau, G. Situación de la Democracia 
Pluralista. Revista de Estudios Poltttcos. July— 
August; 1955. 

Corry, J. A. The Prospects for the Rule of 
Law. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Poliscal Science. November, 1955. 

Darbellay, J. L’Action du Pouvoir sur 
P Evolution du Droit. Zeitschrift für Schweizer- 
ssches Recht. Nos. 4/5, 1955. 

Diesing, P. Noneconomic Decision-Making. 
Ethics. October, 1955. 

Freund, L. The New American Conserva- 


tism and European Conservatism. Ethics 
October, 1955. 

Giacometti, Z. Die Freiheitsrechtskataloge 
als Kodifikation der Freiheit. Zeitschrift fur 
Schwetzertsches Recht. Nos. 4/5, 1955. 

Kelsen, H. Foundations of Democracy. 
Ethice. October, 1955. 


Specific Areas 
Untied Kingdom 
Beet, E. H. Parliament and Delegated Leg- 
islation. Public Admtntsiration. Autumn, 1985. 
Borrie, G. J. The Advantages of the Decla~ 
ratory Judgement in Administrative Law. 


Modern Law Review. March, 1955. 
The British Program of Nuclear Power. 
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Buletin of the Atomic Sctentisis. June, 1955. 

British Progress in Nuclear Development: 
Labor. and Incustry in Briain. September, 
1955. 

The Budget, 1955. Notes on Current Politics. 
May 2, 1955. 

The "Budget Proposals. Economist. October 
29, 1965. ' 

Clegg, H. £. The Fleck Report. Public 
Adminisiration. Autumn, 1955. 

Collins, &. Ths British-Born Coloured. 
Sociological Rettew. July. 1955. 

Conservative Party. Great Britain. Re- 
search Depertmert. Local Elections, 1955. 
‘London, Corservziive ‘Research Department, 
1955. 

Duncan-Jones, A. Thoughts on the Govern- 
ment o: Mocern Universities. Universities 
Quarterly. May, 1655. 

Evely, R Ths Monopolies ARTER 
Decides to Bazı These Practices. Cartel, July, 
1955. 

Fienburgh, W. The Politios of Welfare. 
Twentieth Centery. July, 1955. 

Galloway, G B. Congress and Parliamané 
Washington, National Planning Association, 
1955. 

Gamser, H. G. Interunion ‘Disputes in 
Great Britain and the United States. Indus- 
iriol and Labor Relations Review. October, 
1955. 

Godfrey, J. L. Onward from Success: the 
Tory Victory. Virginia eles Renew. Au- 
tumn, 1956. 


Great Britan. Scottish Eduostion Depart- 


ment. Public Éducation iin Scotland.. Edin- 
burgh, H.M.823)., 1955. 


Hanwell, F. The Hydrogen Bomb and. 
British Politics. Contemrporary Issues. August- 


September, 1956. 

Keeton, G. W. Naiural Justice in English 
Law. Currert “egal Problems, 1955. 

Lloyd, D. Law and Public Policy. Current 
Legal Problema, 1955. -` 

Mareh, F. D. Y. Legal Aspects of Ti Na- 
tional Coal Eoard as a State Trader in the 
Import and Export of Coal. Internattonal.and 
Comparaisec Law Qucrterly. October, 1955. 

Mullins, C. Doubts about the Welfare 
State. Quarterry Review. July, 1955. 

Murphy, M. E. Final Report of the British 
Royal Comm ssion on Taxation. Taz Policy. 
July; 1955. 


A Programme for Nuclear Ponen tendon: 


H.M.8.0., 1955 (Cmd. 9389). 
Retrospest of Crichsl Down: Departments 
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and Pr=atea Rights. Round Table. PAPIEMDEN 
1955. , 

Roben, W. A. Public na a8 an In- 
strumeat of Government. British Journal of 
Admin-=t-ati-e Law. December, 1954. 

Rogcy, A A. Lebor Relations under the 
British abee Government. American Journal 
of Ecorrtice and Sociology. July, 1955. 

- Sink=r, P. The Recruitment and Training - 
of the =rntis& Foreign Service. India Quarterly 
July-September, 1955. . 

Sumaosrskill, E. The Functions of: Tribunals 
within zhe Modern State. Briitsh Journal of 
Admin straits Law. December, 1954. - | _. 

Tapa, V. Britain’s New Economy. To- 
ronto, Canedian Institute of International 
Affaire 1936 

. Where, K. C. Ace Our Parliamentary In- 
sities Bast? Ligener. Moyea 3, 1956. 


Colonie Areas 


Andarson, J. D. N. Islamic Law i in Africa, 
Londos, H. 4.8.0., 1954. ` 

‘Bate, M.L. Tanganyika: the Development 
of a Txcsi Territory. International il il 
tion. F=truary, 195E. 

Bau=sr, P. T. Ths Economic Davelupnient 
of Niseris. Journal of Political ficonomy: 
Octob, 19E5. 

Carel, F. G. The Milayan Elections. 
Pactfie Affa-re. Decamber, 1955. 

Has. Afriza: the Royal Commission. Round 
Table. 3aptember, 1955. 

Ecaccmic Man in East Africa. Round 
Table September, 1355. 

Fraadis, 3. C. Eenya’s Problems. AA 
Affatr= Jal, 1955. 


’ “Gol=thorve, J. E An African Elite. British 


Journal of doctologr. March, 1955. 

Gret Br-tain. British Information Services. 
Refer are Division The Road to Self-Gov- 
ernmaat: Constitutional Development in the 
Territories. London, 1955. 
. Central Dffice of Information. ‘Ref- 
ence _‘ivisdn. Corstitutional: Progress i in the 
Federticn of Malaya and in PINEAU: 
Lond—, 1955. 
. ventral Office of Iniiai 
Refer=nce Division. Economic Development 
in the U.K depencencies. London,-1955. : 

Hocand, D. C. Equality before the Law. 
Curret Legal Probsems, 1955. 

Licens H. J. Administration and Legal 
Devewpment in Arabia: Aden Colony and 
Prote-tora-e. Middle Eae Journal, Autumn, 
1966. 
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The Liverpool Conference. African Affairs. 
January, 1955. 

Niven, C. R. Recent Developments in 
Nigeria. African Affairs. April, 1955. 

Saloway, R. The New Gold Coast. Interna- 
ttonal Affairs. October, 1955. 

Shannon, M. Rehabilitating the Kikuyu. 
African Affairs. April, 1955. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Balogh, T. India’s Second Five-Year Plan. 
Banker. August, 1955. 

Barton, W. India, North and South. 
Quarterly Review, July, 1955. 

Bertrand, A. The Civil Service Academy of 
Lahore and the Training of Members of the 
Civil Service of Pakistan. International Sosial 
Science Bulletin. No. 2, 1955. 

Carr, R. Conflicts within the Indian CP. 
Problems of Communism. September~—October, 
1955. 

Commonwealth of Australia. Report of the 
Royal Commission on Espionage. Sydney, 
A. H. Pettifer, 1955. 

Copland, D. The Commonwealth of Na- 
tions as a Living Organism. South Atlantic 
Quarterly. October, 1955. 

Donaldson, A. G. The Constitution of 
Northern Ireland. Universtty of Toronto Law 
Journal. No. 1, 19565. 

Franck, T. The Governor General and the 
Head of State Functions. Canadian Bar Re- 
view. December, 1954. 

Gledhill, A. The Judiciary in Pakistan. 
Indian Yearbook of Internatsonal Affairs, 1954. 

Great Britain. Central Office of Informa- 
tion. Reference Division. Constitutional De- 
velopment in the Commonwealth: pt. 1: Mem- 
ber Countries. London, 1955. 

Green, L. P. Municipal Coordination. Pub- 
lic Admtnistratton. Autumn, 1955. 

Gundappa, D. V. The Indian States and the 
Linguistic Problem. Indian Yearbook of Inler- 
naltonal Affairs, 1954. 

Hall, H. D. The British Commonwealth. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Soctety. August 30, 1955. 

Indien. A Symposium. Universitas. No- 
vember, 1955. 


Johnson, C. O. The State of Victoria In- | 


vestigates Communism. Western Polstical 
Quarterly. September, 1955. 

Kelson, R. N. The New Zealand National 
Party. Political Science (Wellington). Bep- 
tember, 1954. 

Kuller, G. I. S. A Militia versus a Standing 
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Army. Military Review. November, 1955. 

Lingamurty, V. Elections in Andhra. Indian 
Journal of Poltttcal Science. April-June, 1955. 

Lothian, A. Sidelight on Indian Federation. 
Quarterly Reorew. July, 1955. 

Luthera, V. P. Freedom of Religion under 
the Indian Constitution and the Foreign 
Missionaries. Indian Journal of Political 
Science. April-June, 1955. 

Msas, W. Zur Entwicklung der KP in 
Indien. Osteuropa. October, 1955. 

Maron, 8. A. New Phase in Pakistan Politics. 
Far Eastern Survey. November, 1955. 

Mukerji, R. Our Progress towards a Wel- 
fare State. Indian Journal of Political Science. 
April-June, 1955. 

Nuclear Energy in Peace: Progress in the 
Commonwealth. Hound Table. September, 
1955. 

Parthasarathi, V. V. India and the Com- 
monwealth. Indian Yearbook of International 
Affatrs. 1954. 

Perry, J. H. What Price Provincial Auton- 
omy? Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Poltttcal Sctence. November, 1955. 

Porter, J. Elite Groups: a Scheme for the 
Study of Power in Canada. Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Sctence. November, 
1955. 

Quresni, I. M. Relations between the Hindus 
and the Muslims in the Subcontinent of India 
and Pakistan. Civilisations. No. 1, 1955. 

Shepherd, R. H. W. The South African 
Bantu Education Act. African Affairs. April, 
19565. 

Thomson, D. C. A Survey of the Australian 
Industrial Tribunals. Industrial Law Renew 
Quarterly. July, 1955. 

Townsley, W. A. The Labour Party in a 
Changing Society. Australian Quarterly. March, 
1955. 

Venkatachar, C. 8. The Unity of India. A 
Study in Geopolitics. Indian Yearbook of 
International Affairs, 1964. 

Woods, H. D. Canadian Collective Bargain- 
ing and Dispute Settlement Policy. Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Sctence. 
November, 19565. 

Zinkin, T. Nehruism. Pacific Affairs. Bep- 
tember, 1955. 


Western Europe 


Analyses de Droit Administratif Français. 
Symposium. Revue du Droit Public et de la 
Science Poltttque. July-September, 1955. 

Besson, J. Les Elections Régionales Sici- 
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liennes du 5 Juin 1955. Revue Française de 
Science Policue. July-September, 1955. 

Boisdé, E. Travaillisme, ou Gauche Liber- 
ale. Revue ces Deux Mondes. October 1, 1955. 

Braun, E. J. The Netherlands Internal 
Revenue Code. Taxes, October, 1955. . - 

Drago, R. 2 Etat d Urgence et les Libertés 
Publiques. Kevue du Droit Public e&t dela 
Science Politiques. July-September, 1955. 

Gascón Hernández, J. Problemas Actuales 
del Decreto-Ley. Rerista de Administración 
Pablica. Seotember-December, 1954. 

Girardet R. Note sur l’ Esprit d’un Fascisme 
Frangais, 1934-39. Revue Françsise de Science 
Poližque. Julz-S5eptember, 1955. À 

Goguel, F. La -Révision Constitutionnelle 
de 1954. Rsvne Française de Science Politique. 
July-September, 1952. 

Gorrissen, E. M. Italien. Aussenpoltistk. 
October, 1955. 

. Higher Education in Denmark. Copen- 
hagen, Danish Ministry of Education, 1954. 

Hours, J. Les Catholiques Français et la 
Patrie. Arnee Politicue et Economique. Jan- 
uary—Maroh, 1955. 

Imboden, M. Die Staatsrechtliche Pro- 
blemaiik dea Schweizerischen Föderalismus. 
Zetitechrift f= Schweisertsches Recht. Nos. 4/5, 
1955. 


Irəland: Ghurch and State. Round Table. - 


September, 1955. 

Marcus, F. Ausfthrungsgesetse zur Dä- 
nischen Verfassung. Zettschrififir Ausldndisches 
Offentiiches Pecht und Völkerrecht. April, 1955. 

_Micaud C. A. The Bases of Communist 
Strength in France. Western Polttcal Quarterly. 
September, _955. 

Pedrasmn:, M. La Regione nella Nuova 
Costituziane Italiana ed il-Problema delle 
Nostre Miimoransze. Linguistiche. Zettschrift 
fir Schwecze-taches Recht. Nos. 4/5, 1955. 

Pregres3 it the Task of Rural Development. 
. Italian Affazrs. September, 1955. 

Rodó, L. L. Die Gemeindeverwaltung in 
Spanien. Zzitschrift fir Ausldndtsches Öf- 
fentliches Rəch und Völkerrecht. September, 
1954. 

Ryckmans, P. Belgian “Colonialism.” For- 
eign Affairs. October, 1955. 

Beigel, J. S. On the Sourses of Political 
Divisions in France. Social Research. Autumn, 
- 1955. 

Sethur, F. Trade Unionism and Central 
Planning ix Western Europe. Southern Bco- 
nomic Jonrr-al. October, 1955. 

Sweder. A Sympcsium. Economist. October 

29, 1055. = 
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Therelli, 3. 8. Political Science in Sweden. 
Stock=olm,Swedish Institute, 1955. z 

Tu-zini, ~. Sulla Riforma della Burocracia. 
Civili tala. Decamber, 1954. 


Centr = Europe 


Bask, E Die telung und Aufgabe’ der 
Rech wnzgmdfe im Neuen Deutschen Staats- 
weser. Zet&chrift far die Gesamte Staatswtssen- 
schafc No.3, 1955- 

. Jber Umfang und Grenzen der 
Finarskon-rolle der Rechnungshdfe. Archiv 
des enil hen Rechts. October, 1955. 

Bacdissh, W. The New German Army. 
Foreman Afairs. October, 1955. 

. Ben, kh. J. Waither Sovereign Germany? 
Contemnpor =ry Revisw. June, 1955. 

L’-glise Evangélique et les Problèmes 
Polit jues et Sociaux. Chroniques Etrangéres, 
Aller-agne. April 29, 1955. 

Fenel, D. La Nouvelle Bourgeoisie Alle- 
man>. w,ocumerts, Revue Mensuelle des 
Ques=ons Alisianaen: May, 1955. 

Geasb, E Die Ausbildung des Nachwuehess 
fir æn Modheren Verwaltungsdienst.- Archiv 
des (Fertichen Rechts. October, 1955. : 

G=se, E. Parte.en als Staatsorgane. Archiv 
des U€ffenichen Rechts. October, 1955. 

G-osser A. L’£llemagne Occidentale: Etat 
des Travaux. Rsvue Francaise de Sctence 
Poliaque. Tuly-Seotember, 1955. 

H-pener, W. Die Grundlagen der Bayer- 
ischen V-rfassung. Poltitsche Studien., Oo- 
tobe, 195. 

H-lborr, H. Achievements and Prospects 
of German Democracy. Political Science 
Qua- erly. September, 1955. 

Ler, M. Das Geltende Deutsche Presse- 
reck= Gf-niliche Verwaltung.. April, 1955. 

Læwerstein, E. La Constitutionnalité des 
Tratés Instituact la Communauté Europé- 
enn de BWéfense aux Termes de la Constitu- 
tiom de Ennn. Revue du Droit Public et de la 
Scie ce Plttique. July-September, 1955. 

Mərk, Y. Sind wirklich sämtliche Deutsche 
Beanten»erhältnisse am 8. Mai-1945 er- 
loscen? Zeitschrift fir die Gesamte Staats- 
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- korizes, J. Le Régime Parlementaire 
d’ AP oma OccHlentale après Six Ans d’Ap- 
plicttion. Revue - Françatse dé- Setencé coe 
itqu=. Jul--September, 1955: 

Mosler H. Kulturabkommen des Bundes- 
star:e3. “ur Frage der Beschränkung der 
Buriesgewalt m Auswärtigen Angelegen- 
hei=n. Zettschrizt fir Ausldndisches Offent- 
licks Recht und Volkerrecht. January, 1955. 
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Seidel, H. Die Funktion der Opposition im 
‘Parlamentarischen System. Politische Studien. 
October, 1955. 

Vocke, W. Sulla Politica Monetaria e 
Creditizsia della Germania Occidentale. Ban- 
caria. April, 1955. 

Weber, W. Developments in Western Ger- 
man Agriculture. World Crops. September, 
1955. 

Zencke, H. H. La Réforme Fiscale. Docu- 
ments, Revue Mensuelle des Questions Alle- 
mandes. May, 1955. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Achminow, H. The Changes in Soviet 
Policy. Bulletin of the Instttute for the Study of 
the History and Culture of the USSR. July, 
1955. 

Alexander, E. The Armenian Church in 
Soviet Policy. Russtan Review. October, 1955. 

Bailey, 5. D. How Russia is Ruled. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. Summer, 1955. 

Baron, 8. H. The First Decade of Russian 
Marxism. American Slavic and Hast Europsan 
Review. October, 1955. 

Birnbaum, I. Tageszeitungen und Rund- 
funk in Jugoslawien. Politische Studien. Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

Blokhintsev, D. I. The First Atomic Power 
Station in the Soviet Union. Engineering 
(London). August 19, 1955. 

Collard, D. State Arbitration in the U.S.S.R. 
—Gosarbitrage. Modern Law Review. Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

Dallin, D. J. After Stalin. Yale Review. 
Winter, 1956. 

Das, N. Industrial Organisation in Yugo- 
slavia. Economic Digest. September, 1955. 

The Economy of Hungary, 1950 to 1954. 
Economic Bulletin for Europe, UN. August, 
1956. 

Fischer, A. J. Die Jugoslawische Wirtschafts- 
politik. Polttische Studien. September, 1955. 

From the July Plenary Session of the Cen- 
tral Committee to the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress. Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of 
the History and Culture of the USSR. Septem- 
ber, 1955. 

Garthoff, R. L. What’s behind Soviet Dis- 
armament? Army Combat Forces Journal, 
October, 1955. 

Green, M. M. The Secret of Kremlin War- 
fare. Military Review. June, 1955. 

Guins, G. C. Towards an Understanding of 
Soviet Law. Soviet Studtes. July, 1955. 

. Labor Grievances in the Soviet 





Union. Bulletin of the institute for the Study of 
the USSR. October, 1955. 

. Das Sowjetsystem als Neuer Typ 
einer Rechtsordnurg. Osteuropa-Recht. No. 2, 
1955. 

Hazard, J. N. Understanding Soviet Law 
without the Cases. Soviet Siudtes. October, 1955. 

Henderson, B. A. Gommunist Indoctrina- 
tion Methods. Miltary Review. November, 
1955. 

Hoffmann, W. Die Jugoslawische Staatsver- 
fassung. Politische Studien. September, 1955. 

Hungary. Ailantts Monthly. October, 1955. 

Johnson, E. L. Aspects of the Soviet Legal 
System. Sovtet Studies. April, 1955. 

Justice Enslaved. Hague, International 
Commission of Jurists, 1955. 

Klocke, H. Die politische Ökonomie als 
Element der Willensbildung in der Sowjet- 
union. Zettschrifi für Geopolitik. October, 1955. 

Kolarz, W. J. Government and People in the 
Soviet Union Todey. International Afairs. 
October, 1955. 

Mikulak, M. Soviet Cosmology and Com- 
munist Ideology. Scientific Monthly. October, 
1955. 

Mébus, G. Die Familie in der Sowjet- 
pidagogik. Stimmen der Zeit. October, 1955. 

Party Political Training in the Soviet Union. 
Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
History and Culture of the USSR. August, 1955. 

Poland—Ten Years of Communist Rule. 
British Survey. October; 1955. 

Pozdnyakov, V. Atomic Defense in the 
Soviet Army. Bulletin of the Instituts for the 
Study of the History and Culture of the USSR. 
August, 1955. 

Radovanovic, L. Die Jugoslawische Politik 
der Koexistens. Aussenpoliitk. August, 1955. 

Rosenthal, C. 8. The Functions of the Polish 
Trade Unions. British Journal of Sociology. 
September, 1955. 

Schlesinger, R. Sovist Lawyera on the 
Problems of their Legal System (1.) Soviet 
Studies, October, 1955. 

Schultz, L. Die Entwicklung der Rechts- 
wissenschaft in der UdSSR seit Stalin’s Tod. 
Osteuropa-Recht. No. 2, 1955. 

Skilling, G. The Soviet Impact on the 
Czechoslovak Legal Revclution. Soviet Studies. 
April, 1955. 





Czechoslovakia: Government in 
Communist Hands. Journal of Politics. August 
1955. 








. The Formation of a Communist 
Party in Czechoslovakia. American Slavic and 
Bast European Review. O>rtober, 1955. 


- 
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Skorodumov, V. The Structure of Soviet 
Schocl Admiristration. Munich, Institute for 
the Study of the History and Culture- of -the 
USSE, 1955. 

Staar, R. E. The Secretariat of the United 
Polish Workers’ Party (PZPR). Journal of 
Central Eurorean Affairs. October, 1955. 

Strobel, G W. Die Verstadterung der 
Sowjetinion. Osteuropa. Ootober, 1955. 

Ulam, A- B Tie Historical Role of Marxism 
and the Scviet System. World Politics. 
October, 1€5E. 

U. 8. Dapartment of Btate. Office of: In- 
telligence Reasearch. Contemporary Soviet 
Trende in Reigicn. Washington, 19565. 

Valters, N. Das Vergehende und das Blei- 
bende im fowjetrecht. Stimmen der Zet. 
September, 1355. 

Ven Kavll, E. Die Festung in den Bergen— 
Jugoslawien’e Armee und ihre Bedeutung. 
Politische Sicdten. September, 1955. 

Vvredensiky, G. A. Soviet Industry on the 


Eve of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Bulletin of. 


- the Institu-e for the Study: of the History and 
Cukurs of che USSE. Beptember, 1955. 

Zellweger, E. Jugoslawien zwischen Totali- 
tarismus und Rechtsstaat. - Osteuropa-Rechi. 
No. 2, 1955. E 


Middis Kast and Africa : 


. Al-habib, M. The Iraqui Development 
Board. Soutzwestern Social Sctence Quarterly. 
September, 1953: 

Baceau, J 8. A Rele in Search of a Hero: a 
Brief Study 2f the Egyptian Revolution. Mid- 
ale Hcst Jounal. Autumn, 1955. 

Bar.twich, N. Turkey after Thirty Years of 
Revolution. Qusrierly Review. July, 1955. ~ 

Cardair3, M. L'Islam et la Cellule Sociale 
Africeine, A-rique et Asie. Ist trim., 1955. 

Comhatre J. Das Wachstum der Afrika- 
nischen 3tddte. Zettachrift für Geopolitik. 
November, 1955. 

Dejardm, A. Turquie 1955. Revue Nouvelle. 
May 15, 19E5. 

Didier, E. Problémes de Afrique Noire. 


- Revue des Deux Mondes. August 1, 1955. 


Efimenzo, N. M. An Experiment with 
Civilian D ctatorship in Tran; S ERR of 
. Politics. August, 1055. 

_ Ghosh, K. P. Afghanistan in World Affairs. 
Contempo iy Review. May 1955. 

Hearer A. E, Problems of Equatorial 
Africa. Consemporary Review. June, 1955. 

Hamidullah, M. Sources of Islamic Law. A 
New Approach. Islemic aree: December, 
1954. 
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Hason, A. H. Turkey Today. Political 
Quart—ly. Getober-December, 1955. 

Ha_ow, ¥. Tribalism in Africa. Journal of 
Africer Adninisirction. January, 1955. 

Husey, E. R. J. Eritrea Belf-Governing. 
Africi Afars. October, 1954. 

Kazaben-ck, E. Growth and Development of 
Naticaalism in Tunisia. World Affaire Inter- 
preter Suncmer, 1955. 

Kee, K. K. The Origins of Turkish Political 
Partis. Wrld Apcira Interpreter. April, 1955. 

Mezsouc, C. The Future of Arab Politics. 
Liste-2r. Septemtier 1, 1955. 

Mesing 8. D. Dhanging Ethiopia. mae 
Bast 2ourral. Autumn, 1956. 

Peller, +. J. Foreign Investment in West 
Afric. International Affairs. October, 1955.. 

Pe-msm, M. The Middle East in the’ 


_Sumaer ef 1955 Middle Eastern Afairs. 


Augi=t-Seotember, 1955. 
. Le Répablique de Liberia. Notes et Biudes 
Documentaires. Juky 9, 1055. 

Reetti, M. Icrael’s Parliament. Parlia- 
meniary AFairs. Autumn, 1055. 

Sanuel, E. Sete and Religion in Israel. 
Polital Cuarter',. October-December, 1955. 

Sfr, G N. Islam as the State Religion: a 
Securarist Point of View in Syria. Muslim 
Wor. Juy, 1955 

Snath, J. A. C Human Rights in Eritrea. 
Moten Le-w Rere. September, 1955. 

U 8. Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Labor 
Law of Turkey. Washington, GPO, 1955. 


Soutzeast “Asia ` l 
. A-ærdan, 8. L*Indonésie, Candidat “‘Satel- 


lite.” Revze de Défense Nationale. June, 1955. 


 Canlkranongse, Ch. The Political and Eeo- 
non Baskground in Thailand. Royal Central 
Asica Jocrnal. April, 1955. 

Cuighin, R. J. The Chinese in Bungie . 
Amarican- Soctoloyical Review. June, 1956. 

[Ss Erde des Kolonialiamus und der Auf- 
stieg neuer Nationen in Südostasien. Sym- 
pos m. Furopa érchiv. August 5, 1055. 

F=imaan, K. Südasien als Wirtschafts- 
macat. Setschrift fur Geopolitik. October, 
195 «. 

EIL E B. Ths Political -Religious Sects of 
Vie—Nar. Pacifiz Affairs. September, 1955. 

Ceat 3ritaic. Reference Division. Central 
Offs of Information. Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vie Nam. Londen, 1955. 

MEarah.1 Pibul Hastens Siriy. Ronom 
Oct ber =2, 1955 : 

MEohigan, University. Vietnam -Team in 
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Public Administration. First Report. Ann 
Arbor, 1955. 

Nepal. Current Notes on International Af- 
fairs. December, 1954. 

The Rice Situation in South East Asia. Cur- 
rent Notes on Internattonal Affairs. February, 
1955. 

Ross, I. C. Prerequisites for the Establish- 
ment of Democratie Institutions in South- 
East Asia. Melbourne, Australian Institute of 
International Affairs, 1954. 

Srinivasamurthy, A. K. Constitutional 
Problems of the Colombo Powers. Indian 
Yearbook of International Affairs, 1954. 


Pactfic and Far East 


Baerwald, H. H. Japanese Politics since the 
General Elections. Far Eastern Survey. Sep- 
tember, 19565. 

Bibliography of the Studies on Law and 
Politics. Tokyo, Ministry of Education, 1955. 

Bonnichon, A. La Persecuzione in Cina e 
VYEnciclica “Ad Sinarum Gentem.” Civiltà 
Cattolica. June, 1955. 

Borton, H. Past Limitations and the Future 
of Democracy in Japan. Political Sctence 
Quarterly. September, 1955. 

Bronfenbrenner, M. Prospects of Japanese 
Democracy. Toronto, Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955. 

Coloso, V. The Role of Government Corpo- 
rations in Economic Development. Economie 
Research Journal. September, 1955. 

Colton, A. K. The Working of the Japanese 
Diet. Pacific Affairs. December, 1955. 

La Conférence Nationale du Parti Commu- 
niste Chinois. Notes et Etudes Documentatres. 
May 24, 1955. 

E-Tuszen, 8. The Pattern of Railway De- 
velopment in China. Far Eastern Quarterly. 
February, 1955. 

Froomkin, J. Developments in Public 
Finance in Communist China, 1950-1954. 
Public Finance. No. 1, 1955. 

Hsia, Tao-Tai. The Constitution of Red 
China. American Journal of Comparative Law. 
Summer, 1955. 

Hunt, C. L. Moslem and Christian in the 
Philippines. Pacific Affairs. December, 1955. 

Ikematsu, F. The 27th General Election and 
the Second Hatoyama Cabinet. Contemporary 
Japan. Nos. 7-9, 1955. 

Kase, T. Japan’s New Role in East Asia. 
Foreign Afairs. October, 1955. 

Katzenbach, E. L. The Revolutionary 
Strategy of Mao Tse-Tung. Polttical Science 
Quarterly. September, 1955. 
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Kohler, W. Protestantism in Japan. Swiss 
Review of World Affairs. October, 1955. 

Kuo-Chun, Chso. How Communist Power 
is Organized in China. Foreign Affairs. Octo- 
ber, 1955. 

Lacy, C. The Missionary Exodus from 
China. Pactfic Affairs. December, 1955. 

La Mongolie Extérieure depuis 1945. Arit- 
cles ef Documents. May 31, 1955. 

La Région Autonome de Mongolie Intéri- 
eure. Articles et Documents. May 31, 1955. 

Scaff, A. H. Democracy vs. Communism in 
the Philippines. Problems of Communism. 
September-October, 1955. 

Schults, L. Die Neue Verfassung der Volks- 
republik China. Osteuropa-Hecht. No. 1, 1955. 

Schwartz, B. On the “Originality” of Mao- 
Tse-Tung. Foreign Affairs. October, 1955. 

Some Basic Conceptions and Rules of Con- 
duct of Chinese Communism. Lackland Air 
Force Base, Air Force Personnel and Training 
Center, Research Memo No. 34, 1955. 

Stene, O. Public Administration ‘in the 
Philippines. Manila, University of the Philip- 
pines, Institute of Public Administration, 
1955. 

Whiting, A. S. Communist China and “Big 
Brother.” Far Eastern Survey. October, 1956. 

Wright, M. C. From Revolution to Refor- 
mation: The Transformation of Kuomintang 
Ideology. Far Eastern Quarterly. August, 1955. 
Latin Amertca 

Alexander, R. J. Braszil’s CP: a Case Study 
in Latin America Communism. Problems of 
Communism. September-October, 1955. 

Anderson, 5. A. Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Public Education in Peru. School and 
Soctety. October 29, 1955. 

Argentine Repuklic. Objectives of the 
Second Five Year Plan: Foreign Investments 
in Argentina. Buenos Aires, International 
Service Argentine Publications, 1955. 

Barats, M. 8. The Crisis in Brasil. Social 
Research.. Autumn, 1955. 

Crawford, H. P. The Central Banking 
System of Colombia. University of Cincinnati 
Law Review. Summer, 1955. 

Olea, P. La Escuela Superior de Adminis- 
tracién Pdblica de América Central. Revista de 
Administracién Pública. May—August, 1955. 

Patch, R. Two Yeara of Agrarian Reform in 
Bolivia. New York, Institute of Current World 
Affairs, 1955. 

Winisky, I. A. Survey of Constitutional De- 
yelopments in Argentina and Uruguay. 
Southwest Law Journal. Fall, 1954. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 8SCIINCH: REVIEW | 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND EELATIONS 


International Conflict and Collective Security: 
The Frinccpls of Concern in International 
Organizaticn. By Wriurarp N. Hogan. 
(Lexingtor, Sentucky: University of Ken- 
tucky Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 202. $3.50.) 


“Collective security’ is a wonderfully in- 
triguing issue to write about these days be- 
cause there is 20 much disagreement about it 
—exceps for tha general consensus that there is 
precious little ef i; in existence. Hans Morgen- 
thau writes in zhe secord edition of his Polttics 
Amony Nationa, “‘... collective security can- 
not be made to work in the contemporary 
world...” (p. 892): while his colleague, 
Quincy Wright, insists in his Problems of 
Stability and Progress in International Rela- 
tions, “I believe that collective security can 
work...” (p. 111). -nto this lively contest 
now marches >ne more book on the subject by 
Professor Wilard N. Hogan. 

Since one of the basis difficulties in wrestling 
with the concept of collective security is to get 
same agreement an what we are wrestling with, 
one appreciates the author's dispatch in ad- 
dressing himself in tie first chapter to the 
clarification of terms. Unfortunately, he still 
leaves matters e bit clouded by defining col- 
lective security via the less familiar expression, 
“principle of concern” (“a recognition that 
conflict amorg the members of a group affects 
the entire grcup and that a unilateral resort to 


violence agaist any member constitutes an. 


offense ageinst ell members’). Not until the 
last ten peges o- the book does he present a 
more 30mprehersive definition, but there he 
gives acant attention to the ‘principle of con- 
cern.” Even that definition, however, devotes 
more attention to a denial of Morgenthau’s 
assumptions than tc the development of a. 
positive ard 7ul-blown set of criteria of his own 
comparable fo those suggested by Wright in his 
discussion of the proolem in the work quoted 
above. Uror such ertteria, of course, rests the 
outcome of the entire argument. 

Hozan’s prircipal contribution is a careful 
and thorouga review Df the evolution of the col- 
lective security concapt during the League of 
Nations era to which he devotes 160 of his 
total 188 pages. Tha general pattern of this 
story is cuggested by the chapter headings: 
“Accaptanc:: The League of Nationa,” 
“Limitation” ‘Modified Application,” and 
“Disintegration.” This is & very useful piece of 
analysis sicce observers of the international 


scone Æ frequently forget that the United 
Nation: is litle mors than an extension of the 
League tkat one cannot understand the son . 
withoux knowing the father, and that”what- 
ever tlə Lezgue wes able to accomplish re- 
quired greatsr boldress and imagination than. 
is nece.sary now with the trail pretty well- - 
blazed. 

It ie zegrætable, however, especially at this 
time wen te United Nations Charter is being 
serutimzed .o carefully, that Hogan did not 
find it-posziCle to allot more than one of his six 
chapters ta the United Nations experience, 
which by this time has covered half the life- 
span x the Leagu>. In that brief space he 
could znaly eketch tae barest profile of the de- 
veloprent df the last ten years. He does, 
nonetzaless point very effectively to the plain 
fact t_at, while there is still no airtight collec- 
tive mourizy system in existence, we have 
witnessed „ections that have provided con- 
sidereale sapport Zor the collective security 
goals —f both the United Nations and comple- 
menty erangenments. Furthermore, in a 
worlc of imperfect shoices, this study indicates 
that =ven very hslting collective steps may 
prove mor advantageous than any other al- 
ternacive available-—H. Frarp HAVILAND, JR., 
Have “ord “ollege. 


Surver of [aternatienal Affairs, 1989-1948: The 
Fa- Fasc. 1942-7946. By F. C. Jons, Huan 
Bcarcn anD B. R. Prarn. (London, New 
Yak, snd Tcronto: Oxford University 
Pras. 1t 55. Pp. xiv, 589. $14.00.) 


Surv y of Internctional Affairs, 1989-1946: 
The Realignmett of Europe. EDITAD BY 
Azsour Torsnspmr anb Veronica M. 
TexynpEm. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Ozori University Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 
6E.) 


T 70 additional volumes in the Royal Insti- 
tute=: masive survey of the war years; five 
otha volhmes have already appeared and 
others ar~ in praparation. In the Far East 
volume Lr. Jones contributes detailed sum- 
mar 2s of zeneral developments in the Far East 
dur-ag tlk war end of events leading to the 
restanplicn of tLe Chinese civil war late in 
19455 Mr Pearn provides a concise summary 
of the first 16 months of peace in Southeast 
Asis and Professor Borton deals with Japan— 
ocompaiicm polices, internal problems, and 
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- domestic politics—and with the unhappy fate 
_ of divided and occupied Korea. . 
The second volume, edited by the Toynbees, 
is an encyclopedic survey of the first 18 months 
of peace in Europe. Twelve different authors 
have contributed to this survey, which includes 
‘an analysis of Europe’s economic difficulties 
and the first efforts at economic rehabilitation, 
and then proceeds to a country-by-country 
examination of problems which at the time 
seemed without end and nearly insoluble. 


1964 Annual Review of United Nations Affairs. 
EpireD BY CLYDE EAGELTON, Wa1npo 
CHAMBERLIN, AND RicHarp N. Swirt. (New 
York: New York University Press. 1956. 
Pp. xi, 253. $4.50.) 


This 1954 annual review marks a departure 
from the five previous volumes in this series. 
The authors and other contributors present an 
analysis and evaluation of what has taken 
place during the United Nations’ year, under 
six main headings: “International Peace and 
Security,” “Economic Matters,” “Social and 
Humanitarian Matters,” “Trusteeship and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories,” “Law and 
Courts,” and “Administrative Matters.” 
Chapter VII presents a special study by 
Professor Chamberlin on “The Public Rela- 
tions of the United Nations.” 


Foreign Affairs Bibliography: A Selected and 
Annotated List of Books on International 
Relations, 1942-1968. By Roprars L. HBNRY 
AssIsTED BY JEAN GUNTHER AND JANIS A. 
Krustins. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1955. Pp. xxii, 727. $10.00.) 


An extremely useful compilation of the titles 
of over 9,000 books in 34 languages published 
during the decade; the volume was prepared 
by the Council on Foreign Relations and its 
entries are drawn in large part from the 
valuable quarterly bibliographies appearing in 
Foreign Affairs, although several thousand new 
titles have been added. The volume is divided 
into three major sections—general interna- 
tional relations, the world since 1914, and the 
world by regions. Each section is in turn 
broken down into more specific categories. 
There are also author and title indexes. 


The United States in World Affairs, 1963. Br 
RICHARD P. StHBBINS WITH THE ASSISTANOB 
or Grant 8. MoCreuuan. (New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1955. Pp. xiv. 512). 


As well-written and as comprehensive as in 
the past, the Council on Foreign Relation’s 
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annual summary covers the first year of the 
new Republican Administration, a year 
marked by the Berlin uprising and the shifts 
in Soviet leadership, protracted debate over 
the proposed E.D.C., the Korean armistice, 
the growing realization of the destructive na- 
ture of hydrogen weapons, deterioration in 
Indochina, and a thousand other events and 
developments whose unwinding will keep Mr. 
Stebbins and his collaborators at work in- 
definitely. 


Foreign Relations of the Untied States: Diplo 
malic Papers, 1940. Volume IV, The Far 
East. (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office. 1955. Pp. iv, 1022.) 


A volume concerned almost entirely with 
Japan: the threat of that nation’s southward 
expansion, the war against China, internal 
political developments, and U.S8.~Japanese 
negotiations. 


Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1964, Epirep py Perser V. Corn. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1955. Pp. xxi, 
506. $5.00.) 


The sixteenth appearance of this annual 
collection of important communiques, policy 
statements, and diplomatic exchanges; the 
range of material once again demonstrates the 
complexity and the all-inclusiveness of U.S. 
foreign policy. 


Nationalism: Iis Meaning and History. BY 
Hans Komn, (Princeton, N. J., New York, 
Toronto, and London: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 192. 31.26.) 


A brief re-statement by a man wnose quali- 
fications for the task are widely known, sup- 
plemented by 23 readings ranging from 
Machiavelli to Nehru and Sun Yat-Sen, and 
including Herder, Hegel, Mazzini, Napoleon, 
Danilevsky, Mussolini, and others. 


An Introduction to American Foreign Policy. 
By Epaar S. Furniss, JR. AND RICHARD C. 
Snyper. (New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc. 1955, Pp. xii, 252. $3.00.) 


An attempt to explain the essentials of 
foreign policy analysis, to review U.S. foreign 
relations from 1789 to 1939, and to examine 
the new problems of foreign policy for this 
nation in light of postwar conditions, the tra- 
ditions and expectations of American society, 
and the restraints tmposed upon policy making 
by the nature of the political system. 
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An. Introduction to the Law of Nations. Br 
OSCAR Sv4ELmn. (New York, Toronto, and 
London: 
Ino. 1955. Pp. xv, 478. $5.00.) 


This is a welcome addition to the textbooks 
on internationa. law ard will be especially 
useful for one-semester courses. It covers the 
most essential topics without including too 
many details. While it makes good use of 
judicial cases ard diplomatic practices, it also 
gives a consicersble amount of historical and 
philosophical beckbround. 


The Infernationcl City of Tangier. By GRanAM 
H. Sruaagt. (Stanford, Sal.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 2nd. ed. 1955. Pp. xv, 270. 
$6.00.) 


Brings up z0 dete Professor Stuart's oe, 
first published in 1831, af a unique experiment 
in international control of a strategically lo- 
cated city, and of the problems of governing 
in such a city. 


North African Powder Keg. By EDMUND 
Stevens. (Mew York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. 1€55. Pp. 273. $3.75.) 


Timely, joarnalistic, Zull of facts and local 
color. The actkor of this survey of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisie, and Libya is the Rome corre- 
spondent for ths Christian Sciences Montor. 


The Passing o> American Neutrality, 1987- 
1941. By Donato F. Drummond. (Ann 
Arbor: Ths Jniversity of Michigan Press; 
London: Oxferd Univarsity Presa. 1955. Pp. 
vi, 409. $7.50 ) 


The evolusicn of American foreign policy 
from the neutrality act of May 1, 1987 to the 
Japanese attacx on Pearl Harbor, with con- 


Mctraw-Hill Book mempen 
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siderabl atżention tc changes in public opin- 
ion, stra=gic calculations, and the personalities 
who hel=ed shape the decisions of the period. 


The UN_Zecord: Ten Fateful Years for America. 
Br ‘cHesty Masty. (Chicago: Henry 
Regn--y Co. 1955. Pp. xi, 256. $3.95.) 


A foraer Chicago Tribune correspondent at 
the Uni.ad Nations concludes that the organi- 
sationi not only a failure, but that American 
security and the suczess of American foreign 
policies have been and are endangered by 
membe=hip in the organization. 


Ten Ye--s of United Hations Publications, 1946 
to 19-3: A Complede Catalogue, (New York: 
Depextment of Public Information, United 

. Natiens. 1955. Pp. 271. $0.50.) . 


The -anual sales catalog of United Nations 
publicas.ons is replaced for 1955 by a ten-year 
cumula=on, doing away with the need to con- 
sult thedrevious annual catalogs of the printed 
publicacions. The period covered is from the 
1945 8:1 Francisco Conference to December, 
1954. Tae specialized agencies of the United 
Nation: which issue their own publications, 
are not included, only a list of the addresses 
of thes= agencies being given. J. B.C. : 


Psychox=gical Warfcre: An Tieodieion to 
Ideotgical Propaganda and the Techniques 
of P=ychological Warfare. By Buia Szun- 
YOGE. (New York: The William-Frederick 
Pres. 1955. Pp. 117. $3.00.) 

A bsef study of the ideological strategy, 
technicaes, methode of and organisation for 
propaganda transmission and of justifications 
for perchological warfare, by a refugee 
Hunga-an physician. 


(S 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND COCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AMD RELATIONS | 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
Catholic University of 2 erica 


ARTIOLES 
International Politics and National Policies 
General 


Born, M. Entwickhing und Wesen des 
Atomszeitalters. Merkur. August, 1955. | 

Chriszaller, W. Subkontinente. Zertschrift 
fir Geopolitth. October. 1955. 


Eliet, W. Y. Gcvernmental Organizations 
for Fcvsign Policy Decisions. Soctal Sctence. 
Octob, 1955. 

EKmeny, B. Non-governmental Organizations 
in Int national Affairs. Social Science. Octo- 
ber, 1955. 

Hopkins, V. C. Nationalism pees: 
Thoug=2. Autumn, 1955. 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Jacoby, H. Die Ideologische Täuschung in 
der Aussenpolitik. Aussenpoltttk. June, 1955. 

Krauss, W. Die Parlamentarische Kontrole 
der Aussenpolitik. Aussenpolitik. August, 
1955. 

Maulnier, T. Les Diverses Hypothèses de 
la “Coexistence.” Preuves. June, 1955. 

Mende, D. Internationale Beziehungen als 
Forschungsgegenstand. Europa Archiv. No- 
vember 20, 1955. 

Menon, L. N. International Responsibility 
for Dependent Areas. India Quarterly. July- 
September, 1955. 

Northedge, F. 8. National Self-determina- 
tion. International Relations, April, 1955. 

The Relation of Advanced to Underde- 
veloped Countries. Symposium. Conjluence. 
October, 1955. 

Roberts, W. H. Colonial Issues and Policies. 
Washington, Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, 1955. 

Ruthnaswamy, M. Organisation and the 
Making of Foreign Policy. Indian Yearbook of 
International Affatrs, 1954. 
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Execviive Branch vf the Government, Trans- 
mitting ita Report on Intelligence Activities. 
H.Doe. 205 June =9, 1955. 
. Eeport cf Activities of the National 
Adviscry Council =n International Monetary 
and Financal Prob-ems. H. Doo. 194; June 22, 
1955. 








. Commitee on Banking and Cur- 
rency- Int=rnatioral Finance Corporation. 
Hearmgs. Jaly 11/_4, 1955. 

. Commit-ee on Foreign Affairs. To 
Impreve the Relations of the United States 
with Westen Germany and Japan. Hearings 
before Subeommitte. July 1/11, 1955. 

; . Mutual Security Act of 
1955. Repo-t... Jine 24, 1955. 
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Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Hearings, Pts. 
1 and 2. February 25... June 2, 1955. 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. International Finance Corporation. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. June 6/7, 1955. 
. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mutual Security Act of 1955. Report. B. Re- 
port No. 383; May 27, 1955. 

. The Panama Treaty. Hear- 
ings. July 15... 20, 1955. 

. Subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter. Human Rights, Do- 
mestic Jurisdiction, and the United Nations 
Charter. Staff Study No, 11. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Trea- 
ties and Executive Agreements. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. April27... May 12, 1955. 
. Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate the Administration of the Internal Secur- 
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ity Act. Strategy and Tactics of World Com- 
munism: The Communist Battle Plan. 
Hearings. ... Pt. 18, April 28, 19565. 


Executive Departments 


Department of State. The Bangkok Con- 
ference of the Manila Pact Powers, February 
23-25, 1955. (Pub. No. 5909). 

. The Gereva Conference of Heads of 
Government, July 18-23, 1955. (Pub. No. 
6046). 








. The Department of State, 1930- 
1955; Expanding Functions and Responsibili- 
ties. (Department and Foreign Service Series 
No. 44.) 





. The United States and Germany, 
1945-55. (European and British Common- 
wealth Series No. 47.) 

. United States Policy in the Near 
East, South Asia and Africa, 1954. (Near and 
Middle Eastern Series No. 18). 





POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY 


Rebels and Democrats: The Struggle for Equal 
Political Rights and Majority Rule during the 
American Revolution. By Exisua P. Doua- 
Lass. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 368. $5.00.) 
During the past thirty years the domestic 

significance of the American Revolution as a 
social movement within the revolting colonies 
has been emphasized by many historians. Un- 
til recently one of the generally neglected 
phases of this social revolution within a politi- 
cal revolution, however, was the struggle 
within the “Whig party” between the politi- 
cally unprivileged lower ranks and the leaders 
over the basic questions of equal political 
rights for all adult free males and majority 
rule. This cleavage appeared in most of the 
colonies in the late colonial period. It became 
more pronounced as American democratic 
ideas crystallised during the dispute with 
England, and in a few states it led to an inter- 
esting struggle over the framing and content 
of the first state constitutions. The principal 
battlegrounds were the individual states. 
Although the “democrats,” often unorganized 
and leaderless, won very few important vic- 
tories at this time over the politically en- 
trenched ‘‘conservatives,”’ the conflicts be- 
tween the two groups served to identify most 
of the political issues that were to be debated 
for many decades in post-Revolutionary state 
constitutional conventions. 


Professor Douglass’ book is an interesting, 
readable account of this struggle. Following 
two introductory chapters that lay the proper 
groundwork, the author describes the radical- 
conservative conflict in South Carolina, Mary- 
land, New York, North Carolina, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania, and in two brief notes 
as appendices he summarises what is now 
known about the Revolutionary movement in 
New Hampshire and Georgia. In a chapter 
entitled “Thomas Jefferson and Revolutionary 
Democracy,” he compares and contrasta the 
philosophical and institutional ideas of Jeffer- 
son with those of the dissident democratic 
groups of the Revolutionary era. In a con- 
cluding chapter, tne author pays tribute to 
both contending groups in this manner: ‘‘The 
programs of the Revolutionary Whigs and 
democrats are therefore complementary to 
each other. Neither eighteenth-century liberal- 
ism nor eighteenth-century democracy was 
capable by itself of providing political free- 
dom” (pp. 325-26). This conclusion is sound. 

Rebels and Democrats is an important addi- 
tion to the literature concerned with the 
growth of American political ideas and insti- 
tutions in this formative period. Each chapter 
is fully documented, and a concise “Biblio- 
graphical Note” gives a brief evaluation of the 
most pertinent books, pamphlets, documents 
and newspapers relating to the democratic 
movement of this pariod. Finally, it should be 
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stated that the author has carried out well the 
task set forth in the Preface: ...to write a 
useful book which might illuminate to some 
degree the orgins of our democratic ideas and 
political institutions and stimulate further 
interest in the subject.”—J. ALTON BuRDIN®, 
The University of Texas. 


The Ltttle Community: Viewpoints for the 
Study of a Human Waole. By Ropurt RED- 
FIELD. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Presa. 1955. Pp. 182. $4.00.) ae 


Redfield has tald us that there are many 
ways of looking at and d2scribing communities. 
By looking at and describing small communities 
in his terms we get socistal and cultural over- 
views that help us to tnderstand the human 


whole. He does not tel us precisely how one -` 


goes about tie process Df observation, but he 
cites study values draw. from his own experi- 
ences, scholarly research, and observations 
that should be helpful in providing a broad 
and broadening approazsh to community field 
observations. Hs gives us a series of viewpoints 
from which to make our observations. 

Drawing keavily on his own study of three 
Mexican villages, Folk Culture of Yucatan, and 
less heavily on Evans-Prichard’s work on the 
Nuer tribesmen of the Sudan, Redfield re- 
asserta the thesis that since the small com- 
munity ean be seen and mentally grasped as a 
whole, and since world social organization is 
predominantly made up of small communities, 
one can make 4 good beginning at explaining 
and describing the whole of society and culture 
by comparing such irdividual, whole com- 
munities. Four qualities of the small commu- 
nity which icentify it acd make it amenable to 
comparison are these: distinctiveness, small- 
ness, homogeneity, and all-providing self-suf- 
ficiency. 

If the researcher accepts the small com- 
munity as a base for observation, he must then 
take into account the problem of seeing the 
commutity from the viewpoint of its members 
and at the seme time “maintain a detachment 
sufficient to make the description meaningful 
to scientists?’ In part zhis requires ability to 
adopt a “world view,’ a philosopher’s ap- 
proach to ths whole, ard ability to “wait and 
listan ta heer if one or many of the natives 
have themselves conctived an order in the 
whole.” At the same tine the researcher needs 
to take into account the various facets of com- 
munity description: ecology, social structure, 
and history—all back-of-the-mind elements in 
the research process. Sc far so good! And that 
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is abou - 45 fæ as Recfield goes with the excep- 
tion oz pasmng refrence to the problems 
posed ty “‘neétional a-ate societies.” 

In t= >pixion of this reviewer 8 community 


- approa=2 to a desociption of world order is 


quite uslid. Sowever, since the metropolitan 
center& 27e anchor peints of power, commerce, 
cultura. refeenee, sommunication, and the 
like, ta 236 cily the small community in such 
a descr >hior leaves mut the major element of - 
moderr worH order The great cities are the 
stars © soc>tal and cultural constellations. 
The snsall swommuoities are merely their 
satellit-3. Tae large centers would seem to 
provide se bese for more accurate description 
than tbeir periphera_ social groups. 

If I zave cone an injustice to Mr. Redfield, 
the farit lie= mostly in my inability to follow 
him at thos- pointe where he comes upon a 
point, =_mos- makesit, and goes on to another 
topic. ite bok is based, of course, on Red- 
field’s -otte man L=ctures at Sweden’s Upp- 
sala Uaivərity, acd points are sometimes 
made m the lecture hall by tonal emphasis 
and gestauree rather than by words in logical 
sequens3—FEniorp Hunter, University of 
North —aroltaa, 


The Cunmuntst TRsory of Law. By Hans 
Kersan. (New Yerk: Frederick A. Praeger; 
Inc. 1£55. Pp. vii 193. $5.00.) 


Marz, Eneels, ard, later, Lenin were not 
concerc3d mach wita legal theory. The rise of 
the So-et state creeted the practical need for 
a theor oi mw deri~ed from, or at least com- 
patible with. the general theory of Marxism- 
Leninicr and the reality of political life in the 
Soviet Unior. Kelsen’s The Communtat Theory 
of Law mum narizes his studies of communist 
legal taeories which he has carried on in the 
last 30-7eare and scme of the resulta of which 
were f> pcblished in German. The book in 
no war dup Jecates tae recent studies by Haz- 
ard æd Serman in- this country and 
Schles— ger’e work ir Great Britain, but rather 
supple-mente them. The author has been the 
world’: Jasd=ng lega- theorist for over a gener- 
ation, =rd i~ is thersfore understandable that 
his apr-cack to the eommunist theory of law is 
largely basel on hs own conception of the 
law, a£ Ifin -d in hi¢ numerous treatises on law 
and the stats. The fst two chapters deal with 
the p-itica and ‘legal theories of Marx, 
Engele end Lenin, and are probably the best 
brief s=mamery anabysis of the subject, incor- 
poratizz sn- further developing some of the 
ideas “elsex expressed in his recently pub- 
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lished short book on The Political Theory of 
Bolshevism (1949). In Chapters ID—VIII 
Kelsen takes up the major Soviet legal theo- 
reticians, such as Stuchka, Pashukanis, Reis- 
ner, and Vyshinsky, and confronts their formu- 
lations both with the theory of communism as 
well as with the postulates of a general theory 
of law. Finally, in the last chapter Kelsen 
examines the implications of Soviet legal 
theory for the field of international law. Be- 
cause of their more general subject-matter, the 
first two and the last chapters of The Commu- 
nist Theory of Law will probably have the 
greatest appeal to the general political scien- 
tist. Kelsen writes with his usual verve and 
incisiveneass, and even the more technical 
chapters of the book are enlivened by his 
breadth of interest and depth of analysis.— 
WILLIAM EBENsSTHIN, Princeton University. 


Philosophen in Spiegel und Zerrspiegel: Deutsch- 
lands Weg in den Nationalismus und 
Nattonalsozialismus. By Fareprico Gum. 
(München: Isar Verlag. 1954. Pp. 287.) 


Professor Glum of the University of Munich 
spent some time after the war as a guest pro- 
fessor in England and the United States. Prior 
to this he had become acquainted with Ameri- 
can and British educators who had entered 
Germany under the Occupation authority. 
Inevitably his contacts with them led to dis- 
cussions of the reasons for the appearanse of 
National Socialism in Germany and especially 
to the relationship of Nazi ideology to historic 
political philosophy. The present book is the 
author’s attempt to deal with these problems. 
He first deals with the sociological and ideologi- 
cal foundations of German nationalism and 
National Socialism. Here are analyzed the 
youth movements, the conservative political 
revolution, and the experiences of World War 
I as roota out of which the Nasi movement 
grew. The second portion deals with ideological 
factors and here Fichte, Hegel, and Nietzsche 
and their Western counterparts—Looke, Rous- 
seau, and de Tocqueville—are discussed. The 
author concludes that the traditional German 


philosophers can be made into supporters of - 


the Nagi ideology only by a considerable dis- 
tortion of their meaning and intent. Hence the 
significance of the title of the book: Philosophen 
in Spiegel und Zerreptegel. In the concluding 
section Professor Glum attempts to put his po- 
litical philosophers in their correct perspective 
and to deduce from them the foundations for 
a workable democratic theory. The work is of 
considerable interest both because it is re- 


freshing and provocative and because it ex- 
presses the thought of a contemporary German 
political theorist end thus gives us some in- 
sight into the climate of opinion existing in 
certain sections of the German academic com- 
munity.—-H. M. M. 


Internattonal Bibliography of Political Science. 
Volume II. PRBPARED BY TEB [NTER- 
NATIONAL POLITICAL SCIBNOB ASSOCIATION 
IN Co-OPBRATION WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTHÐ For Sooran Screnozs Docu- 
MENTATION. JBAN MmyYNavup (BD.) AND 
Jean Mayniat (associats mp.). (Paris: 
UNESCO. 1955. Pp. 279. $3.50.) 


Whereas Volume I of this bibliography listed 
works published in 1952, Volume IT lists 
“works published in 1953, including some 
publications of the previous year.” The reasons 
for and basis of selection of books from the 
“previous year’ is not explained, Volume H as 
compared with Volume I lists “a greater num- 
ber of titles drawn from more varied sources.” 
In view of the many omissions from the first 
volume, this broader coverage will be wel- 
comed by those who use the bibliography. The 
bibliography is indeed comprehensive in plan 
and execution. Ita se will be facilitated by the 
careful classification system and by author and 
subject indexes. In the case of books there are 
frequently one-sentence annotations and refer- 
ences to reviews. 


The Heresy of Democracy: A Study in the His- 
tory of Government. By Lond Percy or NEw- 
casts. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 1955. 
Pp. 246. $4.00.) 


The growing literature critical of the totali- 
tarian implications of democracy is reinforced 
by this American edition of Lord Percy’s 
Heresy of Democracy. The author considers 
democracy to be g heresy since in its modern 
form it has departad from its traditional bases 
in a Christian social order and moved in the 
direction of a totalitarianism either of the right 
or of the left. Tha historic breaking point is 
the French Revolution, although earlier dis- 
tortions of the Christian concept are to be 
found in phases of the medieval struggle be- 
tween church and state. The author calls for a 
revival of the Christian belief in transcendent 
values and a reccgnition of the subordinate, 
although essential, role which the state plays 
in human society. Only by the recovery of 
belief can the world again become free, and 
Western civilization saved from a statism en- 
meshed in the consideration of means rather 
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than of ands. The West has the choice of either 
accepting the moral state in a dualistic society 
or following the welfare state down the road 


to tyrarny. 


The Study of Political Theory. By Tuomas P. 
JENECN. (Gerden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company 1955. Pp. x, 99. $0.95.) 


Students wil welcome this latest addition to 
the Doublecar Short Etudtes in Political Sci- 
ence. Here in the compass of some 95 pages 
Professor Jenkin has presented a blueprint of 
the scope and method of political theory. The 
work ccvers the following: “Nature and Ob- 
jects of Political Tkeory,” “Concepts of 
Politioa. Thaory,” “Systema of Political Doc- 
trine,” and “Cortemp>rary Foci in Political 
Theory.” The necessity of condensation has 
made the book one which will be “tough 
going” for the beginning student, but once he 
has mastered it he wil be well equipped to 
analyze the aszurs of bts subject in a scholarly 
and responsible manner. 


Marz ard the Marststs: The Ambiguous Legacy. 
By Soner Hoox. (Princeton, N. J., New 
York, Tororto, and London: D. Van Nos- 
trard Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. 254. $1.25.) 


A ussul collection of readings covering selec- 
tions frcm the writinga 2f socialist leaders from 
Marx to 8talir. The inalusion of selections by 
Kautsky, Berrstem, Trotsky, and Luxemburg 
is commendable since these authors are fre- 
quently neglaczed with zhe result that students 
are often giver. a distorted picture of socialist 
development kased on the writings of Marx, 
Lenin, and Etalin alone Sidney Hook has con- 
tributed an excellent insroductory essay which 
succinstly covers and evaluates the history of 
the Marxist mevement. 


The Communis Manifesto with Selections from 
The Eighteerth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
cnd Capital 3y Karl Marz. By Kant Marx 
AND FRIBCRICH ENGELS. EDITED BY SAMUEL 
H. Bamr. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Ine. 2955. Pp. xxix, 96. $0.45.) 


The Crofts Clagsios Series makes available in 
this ecition the text of the Communist Mani- 
festo, tcgetker with Engel’s Preface to the 
English Edicion of 1888 and selections from 
Marx’s Capita. and tha Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte. A brief introductory essay 
by the editar jeals with the major facets of 
‘Marx’s-econorcioc and social analysis. 


| Mutual Aid: A Factor cf Evolution. By Parar 
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Kreoormn. (Beston, Mass.: Extending 
Horsors Books. 1955. Pp. 362. $3.00.) 


Thi edition is the first in a series of volumes, 
both =crins and ww works, to be published 
by Extendiag Horizons. It includes a Fore- 
word Fy AsHley Montagu and, as an appendix, 
Thoma E. duxley’s The Struggle for Existence, 
to whith M atual A-d was a reply. 


Politic: ard Sctence By WILLIAM ESSLINGER. 
FOEVORD BY ALBÐRT EINSTEIN. (New 
Yorz: PhiosophDal Library. 1955. Pp. xi, 
167_33.3C) 


The eutbor’s oatention is that political 
science as s + isciplins has failed to keep abreast 
of the <echrical ad-ances of the physical sci- 
ences. Lhe author therefore appeals for the 
applic.sion of the methods of pure science to 
the stacy cf polities in order that political 
leader. mey haye a irm factual basis on which 
to cor=teuc- their zolutions to current prob- 
lems. Z pia a science of politica can be de- 
velope=, anc the aushor thinks it can, the pos- 
sibilitiss of dealing rationally with current 
interntonz tensions leading to the achieve- 
ment —f a asting peace will be greatly in- 
orease.L 


Patter=1 of e New Philosophy. By FREDERICK 
Maar aap Fraax E. Brower. (Washing- 
ton, 0, C: Publie Affairs Press. 1955. Pp. 
vi, EZ. $225.) 


Thic is a :riticism of contemporary philoso- 
phy far beins too concerned with the theory of 
knowl-ize end witk metaphysics whereas, ac- 
cordins fo tke authcts, it should turn its atten- 
tion tcche establishment of a rationalistic basis 
for the criectation cf man to the complexities 
of the twertieth century. There would be 
gonere égresment vith the authors’ criticisms 
and wih their attack upon the “professionali- 
gation o: dhilosophy. However, when the 
work ibz-emots to lay down a constructive 
progran uncer the logan. of a “Creed for Our 
Times” the esults a-e unsatisfying. This is due 
in par- to the shortness of the work and also 
to a lek of hard tLinking upon the authors’ 
part. “ns be ok emerges as a series of loosely 
connec] c_apters which fail to inspire con- 
victior in tls reade--—H.M.M., 


Freedo ~’3 H-ly Iagke. By MERRIMON Cunina- 
aim. New York: Harper & Bros. 1955. Pp. 
xi, 12 $275.) 


Base 3n e series cf lectures delivered by the 
author a} v-rious American universities, the 
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thesis is advanced that freedom in America is 
rooted in religious freedom. Hence all freedom 
is ultimately based on moral responsibility 
which tempers the exercise of rights by remind- 
ing us of our duties 30 society as a whole. To 
preserve our religious freedom we must seek sa 
“middle way” between a rigid separation of 
church and state and their intermingling in 
such a way as to result in the domination of 
one by the other. We must likewise safeguard 
the right to freedom of worship and reccgnize 
the “supremacy of ccnscience.” 


Essays in Political and Intellectual History. Br 
SAMUEL Burnsremn. (New York: Paine- 
Whitman Publishers. 1955. Pp. 224. $4.00.) 


A collection of previously published essays, 
here revised, and augmented by two new ones, 
all dealing either with aspects of French revo- 
lutionary movements or related phenomena 
such as British Jacob:niam and the First Inter- 
national. Several of the essays deal with Ameri- 
can reaction to events in France and the inter- 
relation of French and American thought. The 
period covered is roughly from the French 
Revolution to the Paris Commune. The biblio- 
graphical notes are of value. 


Social Science: An Ixtroductton to the Study of 
Society. By ELGIN F. HUNT WITH CHAPTERS 
BY Norman Ha anp Tuomas 8. Farr. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1955. Pp. xv, 741. $6.90.) 


A textbook with sections on social, eco- 
nomic, and political organisation and prob- 
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lems, and ending with one on international 
relations. 


Galeway to the Social Sciences. By Antoun W. 
Tompson. (New York: Henry Holt Com- 
pany. 1955. Pp. viii, 371. $2.90.) 


A book of readings for the introductory gen- 
eral education course in social sciences built 
around the concept of institutions, and seeking 
to illustrate their nature, evolution, interrela- 
tionships, and problems. 


The Political Writings of James Harringion: 
Representative Selections. EDITED WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION 3Y CHaruys Buirzmr. (New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1955. Pp. xli, 
165. $2.25.) 


This compilation contains the complete text 
of Harrington’s System of Politics, extensive 
and well-chosen selections from his Common- 
wealth of Oceana, and the major portion of The 
Rota, together with a chronology, introductory 
essay and selected bibliography. 


The Levellers: A History of the Writings of Three 
Seventeenth-Century Social Democrats: John 
Lalburne, Richard Overton, Wiliam Walwyn. 
By Josmru Frang. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. 345. 
$5.00.) 


A thorough anelysis of the writings of the 
principal Levellers together with chapters on 
“The Ancestry oč the Levellers’ and “The 
Contribution of the Leveller Party.” An ex- 
haustive array of sources was examined. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
POLITICAL THEORY 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Illinois 


History and Criticism 

Ahlstrom, Sydney E. The Scottish Philoso- 
phy and American Theology. Church History. 
September, 1955. 

Altheim, Frans. Asiatischer Feudalismus: 
Zur Geschichte des Sassanidenreiches. Merkur. 
October, 1955. 

Artola, Miguel. La Disusién de la Ideología 
Revolucionaria en loz Origenes del Liberalismo 
Español. Arbor. July-August, 1955. 

Barker, Felix. The Life and Strange Death 
of Eleanor Marx. Cornhill. Autumn, 1955. 


Blanes, Francisco Guil. La Filosofía en el 
Pert del XVII. Estudios Americanos. August, 
1955. 

Blet, Pierre. L'Article du Tiers aux États 
Généraux de 1614. Revus d Histoire Moderne 
et Contemporaine. April-June, 1955. 

Blumenskrans, B. Deux Compilations Ca- 
noniques de Florus de Lyon et Action Anti- 
juive d’Agobard. Revue Historique de Droit 
Français et Biranger. 33/2. 1955. 


Bobbio, N. Benedetto Croce e il Liberalismo. - 


Rivista di Filosofia. July, 1955. 
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Bobbio, N. Libertà e Potere. Nuon Argo- 
menit. May—June, 1955. 

Eoer, W. den. Religion and Literature in 
Hadrian’s Policy. Mner-osyne. VIII/2. 1955. 

Eoer, Wolfgang de. Cusanus und Das Gesetz 
der Existenz. Merxur. October, 1955. 

Boyanoe, P. Sur la Théologie de Varron. 
Revue des Etudes Anctennes. LVII/1—2. 1955. 

Brart, Irving. John W. Eppes, John Ran- 


dolph, and Henry Adams. Virginia Magasine.- 


July, 1955. 
Chacho, ©. J. Tke ‘“Arthasastra” of 
Kautilya. Indo-Asian Culture. October, 1954. 
Cherpak, Clifton. Warburton and the 
Encyclopédie. Comparctive Literature. Sum- 


mer, 1955. | 

Cicero. [Various Articles.] Gymnasium. 
62/4. 1955. i 

Cohen, Gustave. Le Caractère Européen de 
la Civilisation Occidentale au Moyen-Age. 
Les Canisrs de Bruges. June, 1955. 

Cohen, Vistor. Lamənnais. Quarterly Re- 
view. October, 1955. 

Composto, Renato. Le Teorie Solali dell’- 
Abate Mably. Beifagor. July, 1955. 

Coppela, Nunzio. Un’ Ignorata Difesa della 
Constisuszione Napoletena del 1820-21. Nuova 
Antologia. October, 195m | 

Costanzo, Joseph F. L Principio Agostiniano 
di Equilità. Humanitas. November, 1954. 

Costanso, Joseph F. La Dottrina Agostini- 
ana wull’Integrita dela Natura Umana. 
Giornale di Metafizica. Gctober, 1054. 

Crehan, J. H. The Return to Obedience: 
New Judgment on Cardinal Pole. Month. 
October, 1955. 

Davies, Godfrey. Milton in 1660. Hunting- 
ton Library Quarterly. August, 1955. 

Day, Hem. Quelques Remarques Biblio- 


graphiques sur lInfluence de William Godwin © 


en France. Bulletin of the International Insti- 
tute of Social History (Amsterdam). No. 1, 
1955. 
Dehio, L. Um den Deutschen Militarismus. 
Historische Zeitschrift. August, 1955. 
- Delgado, Honario. Spranger y el Genio 
Alemdn. Philosephia. No. 19, 1954. 
Dorpalen, Andrsas. Wilhelmian Germany— 
_A House Divided Against Itself. Journal of 
Central European Affairs. October, 1955. 
j Dover, K. J. Anapsephisis in Fifth-Century 
Athens. Journal cf Hellenic Studies. LXXV/ 
1955. 
a A. P. and von Lane, T. H. The 
/~RSDLP and Joseph Fels: A Study in Inter- 
tural Contact. American Historical Review. 


—wew-Ootober, 1955. 
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Figuazes, Léo. Quelques Aspects et Quelques 
Enseig-men®& de |’Aotivité de Jules -Guesde 
et du uescisme. Cahiers du Communisme. 
Octobe” 1954. 

Foda@, Henrich. Der Jakobinismus in Un- 
garn. c-chiv für Kulturgeschichte. 37/2. 1955. 

Fore=ilic, Raymonde. La Vocation de La 


Mennas. Arnales de Bretagne. LXI/2. 1954... 


Foucher, =. Cicéron et la Nature. Bulletin 
de l Assaciaion Guillaume Budé. Ootober, 
1955. 

Furtank, ~. N. Godwin’s Novels. Essays in 
Criiicien. Juzy, 1955. 

Garczue, François. Goethe et Valéry: 
Liberté de |’ sprit dans la Personne. La Revue 
des Letres Modernes. April-May, 1955. 

Gasinrows=1, Zygmunt J. The Conquest 
Theor} of the Genesis of the Polish State. 
Bpecule n. Oxtober, 1955. 

Gerlth, Mois. Die Reichspolitik des Ers- ' 
bischof& Ozg.r von Mains. Rhetnische Viertel- 
jahrsblo-ter. 29/3—4. 1954. 

GeyI P. Michelet en sijn “Franso Revo- 
lutie. Le Gid. October, 1955. 


Gira-J, Marcel. Positions Politiques d’ 


Emile sols Tusqu’aé l'Affaire Dreyfus. Revue 
Frangaize œ Setence Politique. July—Sep- 
tember 195E 

Gius, L-renzo. El Sentido de la Cienca 
Nueva 7 el Derecho Romano en J. B. Vico. 
Ravista Je K&udios Poltticos. May—June, 1955. 

God-zhot, J. Une Première Critique des 
‘Reflexons aur la Révolution Frangaise” de 
Burke.. Annales Historiques de la Révolution 
Franga-ze. Jy—September, 1955. 

Gouzhie-, H. La Philosophie de P Histoire 
d’Augr=te Comte. Journal of World History. 
11/8. 1=55. 

Groeage, A. J. Two Implications of the 
Trojam Legend. Greece and Rome. February— 
June, 55.. 

Guilemin. Henri. Les Origines de la Com- 
mune: Paris. Août 1870. Les Temps Modernes. 
September, 2955. 

Guilzn, José. Ciceron y el Genuino_ Ati- 


‘cismo. =rbor- July-August, 1955. 
Haraton, J. G. de R. The Pacifism of 
Thoms Jeffrson. Virginia Quarterly Review. 


Autumn, 195. 

Harpasz, E. Mably et Ses Contemporains. 
Revue œs Sconces Humaines. July-September, 
1955. 

Harmson, A. R. W. Law-Making at Athens 
at the End of the Fifth Century. Journal of 
Helent Stuczes. LX XV/1955. 

Harf_ng, T. Der Aufgeklirte Absolutismus. 
Histort=che ZBiischrift. August, 1955. 
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Haskins, George L. Executive Justice and 
the Rule of Law: Some Reflections on Thir- 
teenth-Century England. Speculum. October, 
1955. 

Heberle, Rudolf. Ferdinand Ténnies’ Con- 
tribution to the Sociology of Political Parties. 
American Journal of Soctology. November, 
1955. 

Hermanns, Will. Josef Görres. Rhetnische 
Veerteljahreblditer. 19 /38—4. 1954. 

Hess, Whitcomb M. The Death of Sören 
Kierkegaard. Catholic World. November, 1955. 

Holmer, Paul L. Kierkegaard and Religious 
Propositions. Journal of Religion. July, 1955. 

Hooykaas, R. Thomas Digges’ Puritanism. 
Archives Internationales d'Histoire des Sct- 
ences. April—June, 1953. 

Hughes, H. Stuart. The Aftermath of the 
Risorgimento in Four Successive Interpreta- 
tions. American Histcrical Review. October, 
1955. 

Irasuste, Julio. Pedro de Angelis, Vocero de 
Rosas. Estudios Americanos. May, 1955. 

Jackson, Gabriel. The Origins of Spanish 
Anarchism. Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly. September, 1955. 

Jacoby, E. G. Ferdinand Tönnies, Soctolo- 
gist. Kyklos. VII/2. 1955. 

Jobet, Julio César. José Victorino Lasterria 
y la Democracia en Chile. Atenea. May, 1955. 

Joly, R. Saint Augustin et l’Intolerance Re- 
ligieuse. Revue Belgs de Phtlogie et d’ Histoire. 
XX XITI/2. 1955. 

Jones, A. H. M. Imperial and Senatorial 
Jurisdiction in the Early Principate. Htstoria. 
JIT /4. 1954-56. 

Kierkegaard. [Various Articles.| La Table 
Ronde. November, 1955. 

Kierkegaard. [Various Articles.] Orbis Lit- 
terarum. X./1—2. 1956. 

Kliger, Samuel. Emerson and the Usable 
Anglo-Saxon Past. Journal of the History of 
Ideas. October, 1955. 

Kluxen, K. Politik und Heilsgeschehen bei 
Bossuet. Historische Zeitschrift. June, 1955. 

Kusch, Horst. Friede als Ausgangspunkt 
der Staatstheorie des Marsilius Von Padua. 
Das Altertum. 1/2. 1956. 

Lana, Italo. La Libertà nel Mondo Antico. 
Revista dt Filologia. XX XITI/1. 1955. 

Lener, S., Ignazio di Loyola Legislatore 
Santo e Geniale. La Cirthia Cattolica. October 
1, 1955. 

Lenoir, Raymond. Emile Littré y la Revista 
de Filosoffa Positiva. Revista Mexicana de 
Sociologia. January—April, 1955. 

Leroy, Maxime. El Bicentensirio de ls 


Muerte de Montesquieu. Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos. September—October, 1955. 

Loftis, John. The London Theaters in 
Early Highteenth-Century. Huntington Li- 
brary Quarterly. August, 1955. 

Lomas, Charles W. Dennis Kearney: Case 
Study in Demogoguery. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. October, 1955. 

Luthera, V. P. Ancient Indian Polity. Mod- 
ern Review. July, 1955. 

Malraux, André. On Saint-Just. Partisan 
Review. Fall, 1955. f 

Mafiach, Jorge. Santayana y D’Ors. Cuader- 
nos Americanos. September—October, 1955. 

Maravall, Jose Antonio. El Pensamiento 
Político en Expafia a Comienzos del Siglo 
XIX: Martines Marina. Revista de Estudios 
Politicos. May-June, 1955. 

Marias, Julian. La Métaphysique d’Ortega 
y Gasset. Cahiers du Sud. No. 330, 1955. 

Massignon, Louis. Un Voeu et un Destin: 
Marie Antoinette, Reine de France. Les Let- 
tres Nouvelles. September, 1955. 

McLaughlin, Mary M. Paris Masters of the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries and 
Ideas of Intellectual Freedom. Church History. 
September, 1955. 

McRae, Robert. The Two Moralities of 
Spinoza. Universtiy of Toronto Quarterly. 
October, 1955. 

Menczer, Béla. Germany, Austria and 
Central Europe. Quarterly Review. October, 
1956. 

Messina, G. I Monarca-dio e |’Autocraszia. 
La Civilià Cattolica. October 15, 1955. 

Measineo, Antonio. Libertà e Socialità nel 
Pensiero di Rosmini. Idea. December, 1954. 

Milhau, René. Salut Historique ou Salut 
Noétique. [Spinoza]. Revue de Mélaphystque 
et de Morale. January—June, 1955. 

Moore, Carlisle. Sartor Hesartus and the 
Problem of Carlyle’s “Conversion.” PMLA. 
September, 1955. 

Mufios Pérez, Jose. Los Proyectos sobre 
Espafia e Indias en el Siglo XVIII: El 
Proyectismo Como Género. Revista da Estudios 
Poltitcos. May-June, 1955. 

Murdock, Kenneth B. Clio’in the Wilder- 
ness: History and Biography in Puritan New 
England. Church History. September, 1955. 

Naniwada, Harno. Smith—Hegel—Marx. 


Zettschrift fdr die Gesamte Staalwissenschafi.p me a 


TIT/3. 1955. 


Nohn, Ernst August. Clausewits in anata 
Neues Abendland. October, 1955. Lz 


Norling, Bernard. Contemporary English ~ 
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Catholics and the Policies of James II, Mid- 
Ameriza. October, 1955. 

Oliver, Jemes H. Freemen and Deditici. 
American Jeurnal of Philology. July, 1955. 

Origo, Irs. The Domestic Enemy: The 
Eastern Slaves in Tuscany in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries. Speculum. July, 
1955. 

Ottaway, A. K. C. The Educational So- 
ciology of Emile Durkheim. British Journal of 
Soctology. September, 1955. 

Padover, Saul K. George Washington— 
Portreit of a True Conservative. Social Re- 
search. Summer, 1955. 

Parra-Peraz, C. La Monarquía en la Gran 
Columbia. Revisia National de Cultura. May- 
June, 1965. 

Perxins, Merle L. Documentation of Saint- 
Pierre’s Projet ds Patz Perpetuelle. Modern 
Language Quarterly. September, 1955. 

Pettazoni Raffaile. The Spirit of Paganism. 
Diogenes. No. 9, 1955. 

Pflug, Gunther. Die Kritik Hippolyte 
Taines an der Spiritualistischen Philosophie. 
Deutsche Veerteljahrsschrifi für Lateraturwissen- 
schaft und Getstesgeschichte. 29/3. 1955. 

Popkin, Richard H. The Skeptical Pre- 
cursors of David Hume. Philosophy and Pheno- 
menological Research. September, 1955. 

Prakash, Buddha. The Hindu Philosophy 
of History. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
October, 1955. 

Raman, <. V. Edmund Burke and India. 
Modern Rev-ew, August, 1955. 

Rath, R. John. The Viennese Liberals of 
1848 acd tke Nationality Problem. Journal of 
Central European Affaire. October, 1955. 

Reichard. Hugo M. The Independence of 
Pope as a Folitical Satirist. Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology. July, 1955. 

Rosai, Ciuseppe Carlo. Jovellanos nella 
Storis del “ Despotismo Dustrado” in Spagna. 
Filologia Romanza. April—June, 1955. 

Rostand, Jean. Montesquieu et la Biologie, 
Revue d Hisictre des Sciences. April—June, 
1855. 

Rotk, Cecil. Ware the Sephardim Hidalgos? 
Commentary. August, 1955. 

Roux, René. Puritanism and Democracy. 
Diogenzs. No, 9, 1955. 

Ruy. Chaix. Sociologia y Psicologia de la 
Vida Social en la Obra de Ibn Jaldun. Revisia 
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Seay, Faphael. Athens After the Social 
War. ourral of dellenic Studies, LXXV/ 
1955. 

Smehurs , 8. E. Politics and Morality in 
Cicerc: Phoentz. Autumn, 1955. 

Smi.i, Wilson. Lieber’s Moral Philosophy. 
Hunit-j-on Iabrary Quarterly. August, 1955. 

Sore, M. A Proposito di uno Scritto Politico 
del 408—~100 a.C.: Il wept wodtrrelas. Revista di 
Filologa. XX XIUIT/2. 1955. 

Soreason, Lloyd R. Charles A. Beard and 
Germen Ustoriogmphical Thought. Missis- 
sippi Exley Yistorical Review. September, 1955. 

Spitz, Lewis W. Natural Law and the 
Theors of Sistory in Herder. Journal of the 
Histor, of Ieas. October, 1955. 

Sto~al, slovd. Walt Whitman and the 
Amerman Tradition. Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view. utun, 1955. 

Sull van, Francie A. Roman Anti-Militar- 
ism. Cazsic-l Journal. October, 1955. 

Tercio, +llan. The Dark Age of Medieval 
Jewry Conmnentary. September, 1955. 

Thompson, Kenneth W. Tovnbee’s Ap- 
proac.. to History Reviewed. Ethics. July, 
1955. 

Valsai, 60. Lestres de Antonio Labriola 
aux Swoalices Allemands et Français (1890—- 
1900). Bulin of tke International Institute of 
Soctal Sistcy (Amsterdam). No. 2, 1964. 

Vresza, Karl. Patons Demokratenkapitel. - 
Gymnesum 62/5. 1955. 

Wieztteld J. H. On Machiavelli’s use of 
Ordin. Italan Stuates. X/1955. 

Wiz~da, 2. Het Tragische Element in Het 
Lever von Charles Péguy. De Gids.. July, 
1855. 

Wi mar, Bruno. Il Centenario di Antonio 
Rosmi. B lfagor. September, 1955 

Wiliams Frank B. Public Reaction to the 
Poll Tax aca Suffrage Requirement in Missis- 
sippi., 1894-1905. Journal of Mississippi 
Histo~j. OGober, 1955. 

Yocn, John W. Locke and the Beven- 
teontz-Censury Logic of Ideas. Journal of the 
Histe- yj of Heas. October, 1955. 


Legal Theory and Public Law Issues 


As=, Auzustin de. La Filosofia del Derecho 
en =ispacoamériza. Estudios Americanos 
May. 19855- 

Bean, 8. J. The Uses of Sovereignty. Polit- 
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~- Mexicana ce Sociologia. January—April, 1955. 
‘a Behettlaender, Rudolf. Epikureisches bei 
sie AA Beneca. Phélologus. 99/1-2. 1958. 

-ia Solacea, Michale Federico. Il Criterio di 
_., Werita e lo Storicismo di Vico. Philosophia 
j (Argortina). No. 18, 1953. 


ical Studtec. June, 1955. 
Berman, Harold J. Soviet Justice and Soviet 
Tyracry. Jolumbta Law Review. June, 1955. 
Brawn, Stuart Gerry. Politics and Mr. 
Croszxey’a. Constinition I. Syracuse Law Re- 
view. Sprimg, 1955. 
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Brownell, Herbert, Jr. John Marshall, “The 
Chief Justice.” Corneil Law Quarterly. Fall, 
1955. 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr. Separation of Pow- 
ers: Executive and Legislative Branches. 
Dickinson Law Review. October, 1955. 

Burke, Edward M. Marriage, the Chancery 
Court, and the Catholic Church. De Paul 
Law Review. Summer, 1955. 

Casiello, Juan. La Justicia Social Como 
Instrumento del Estado. Cuadernos Periodicos 
(Buenos Aires). No. 6, 1955. 

Chroust, Anton-Herman. The Legal Pro- 
fession in Ancient Imperial Rome. Notre Dame 
Lawyer, August, 1955. 

Crane, Judson A. Constitutionality of Test- 
amentary Racial or Religious Restraints on 
Marriage. Hastings Law Journal. April, 1055. 

Fifth Amendment. [Various Articles.] Ne- 
braska Law Remew. May, 1955. 

García Gallo, Alfonso. El Derecho Commin 
Ante el Nuevo Mundo. Revisia de Estudios 
Politicos. March-April, 1955. 

Guins, George C. Towards an Understand- 
ing of Soviet Law. Soviet Studies. July, 1955. 

Hays, Paul R. Congress’ Right to Investi- 
gate. Commentary. November, 1955. 

Hazard, John N. Soviet Commentators 
Re-Evaluata the Policies of Criminal Law. 
Columbia Law Review. June, 1955. 

Levy, Beryl H. The Common Law and 
Individual Freedom. Soctal Research. Summer, 
1955. 

L’Huiller, Jean. Défense du Positivisme 
Juridique. Revue de Drott Public et de la Science 
Politique. October-December, 1954, 

Maslow, Wil. The Uses of Law in the 
Struggle for Equality. Soctal Research. Au- 
tumn, 1955. 

Natural Law: Symposium: The Natural 
Law and the Family. Fordham Law Review. 
Spring, 1955. 

Pfeffer, Leo. Religion in the Upbringing of 
Children. Boston Universtiy Law Review. 
June, 1956. 

Seiter, Francis J. Revision of the United 
Nations Charter: A Natural Law Approach. 
De Paul Law Review. Summer, 1955. 

Silving, Helen. The Twilight Zone of Posi- 
five and Natural Law. Cal:fornia Law Review. 
culy, 1955. 

Vestal, Allan D. Freedom of Movement. 
Iowa Law Review. Fall, 1955. 

Weihofen, Henry. Crime, Law, and Psy- 
chiatry. New Mexico Quarterly. Summer- 
Autumn, 1955. 

Williams, C. Dickerman. Problems of the 
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Fifth Amendment. Fordham Law 
Spring, 1955. 


Special Studies and Analysis 


Amoun, Alfred. Röpkes Internationale Ord- 
nung. Kyklos. VIIL/2. 1955. 

Anderle, Othmar. The Revolution in the 
World-View of History. Diogenes. No. 9, 1955. 

Andersch, Alfred. Thomas Mann et la 
Politique. Documents. September, 1955. 

Arnold, G. L. Collectivism Reconsidered. 
Dissent. Autumn, 1355. 

Arnold, G. L. Communism and the Intelli- 
gentsia in Backward Areas. Problems of Com- 
munism. September—October, 1955. 

Asirvatham, E. Ssudy of Political Science in 
India. Indian Journal of Political Science. 
January—March, 1955. 

Ayer, A. J. Philosophy at Absolute Zero. 
Encounter. October, 1955. 

Bart, Stringfellow. Liberal Education: A 
Common Adventurs. Antioch Review. Fall, 
1955. 

Bernard, L. Leon. Molière and the Historian 
of French Society. Review of Politics. October, 
1955. 

Birch, Cyril. Chao Shu-Li: Creative Writ- 
ing in a Communist State. New Mexico Quar- 
terly. Summer—Autumn, 1955. 

Birnbaum, N. Monarchs and Sociologists. 
Sociological Review. Jaly, 1955. 

Blanshard, Brand. The Impasse in Ethics 
and a Way Out. University of California Pub- 
licattons in Philosophy. Vol. 28, No. 2. 1956. 

Bortolaso, G. La Filosofia di Gabriel Marcel, 
La Ciosilia Cattolica. July 2, 1955. 

Boulouis, Jean. Humanisme et Démocratie. 
Revue de la Méditerrcnée. July-August, 1955. 

Braybrooke, David. Farewell to the New 
Welfare Economics. Review of Economtec 
Studies. XXIT/3. 1954-55. 

Brown, Stuart G. Democracy, the New 
Conservatism, and The Liberal Tradition in 
America. Ethics. October, 1955. 

Brugmans, H. Morte de la Culture Latque? 
Les Cahiers de Bruges. June, 1955. 

Brüning, Walther. Das Menschenbild in der 
Heutigen Philosophie. Universitas. August, 
1955. 

Brunschwig, Henri. Colonial Imperialism. 
Confluence. July, 1955. 

Calhoun, R. L. Morel Obligation and Religi- 
ous Conviction. Confluence. July, 1955. 

Champigny, Robert. Sens de la Nausée. 
PMLA. March, 1955. 

Clark, Colin. The Soviet Crisis. Enon 
August, 1955. “x 


Review. 


Coolidge, Mary L. The Experimental Tem- | © 
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per in Oontemporary European Philosophy. 


` Journal of Fhilosephy. September 1, 1955. 


Crick, Bernard, The Strange Quest for an 
American Gonservatisn., Review of Politica. 
July, 1955. 

Demos, Raphael. J ung’s Thought and 
Taduenes, Eeview of Ketaphysics. September, 
1935. 

Derisi, Ostavio Nicolas. Lo Absoluto y lo 
Relativo en el Conocimiento Humano. Philo- 
sophia (Argentina). No. 19, 1954. 

Dubsrle, D. Les Chrétiens et POpium des 
Intellectuels. Le Vie Intellectuelle. August— 
September, 1955. 

DuBridgs, Lee A. The American Scientist: 
1955. Yale Rertew. Autumn, 1955. . 

Earle, William and Others. Freedom and 
Existence: A Sympozium. Review of Meia- 
physics. Beptember, 1955. 

Eastman, Max. L’Itinéraire New York- 
Moscou et Retour. Preuves. November, 1955. 

Eby, Kermit. Political Morality and the 
Business Man. Religion in Life. Summer, 1955. 

Eck, Marcel. Psyehoanalyse der Gewalt- 
losigkeit, Dokumente. June, 1955. 

Ellis, John Tracy, American Catholics 
and the Intellectual Life. Thought. Autumn, 
1955. 

Fall, Barnard B. The Political-Religious 
Secta of Viet-Nam. Pacific Affairs. September, 


1955. 


Fichter, P. J. H. La Religión Como Institu- 
ción en los Estados Unidos. Revista de Estudios 
Politicos. March-April, 1955. 

Freund, Ludwig. The New Conservatism 


and European Conservatism. Ethica. October, 


1955. 

Frisch, Alfred. Nach dem Kapitalismus— 
die Technokratie. Dokumente. June, 1955. 

Fromm, Erich. The Human Implications 
of Instinctive “Radizalism.” Dissent. Autumn, 
1955. 

Gahbrirger, Robert E. Liberalism and 
Humaniem. Ethics. October, 1955. 

Gideoruse, Harry D. Academic Freedom: A 
Decade cf Challenge and Clarification. Annals. 
September, 1955, 

Girarcet, Raoul. Note Sur l’Esprit d'un 
Fascisme Francais. Revue Française de Science 
Politique. July-Sepsember, 1955. 

Glaser, William A. The Types and Uses of 
Political Theory. Soctal Research. Autumn, 
1955. 

Gordon, Paul J. Aspectos Estructurales del 


a a Cristiano. Cuadernos de Poltica 


Ps 


No. 25, 1955. 


Gra-ss, Eobert. Greek Myth and Pseudo 
Mythe. Huason Review. Summer, 1955. 

~Grucdmann, Herbert. Neue Beitrage. sur 
Gesch-chte Jer Religiosen Bewegung in Mit- 
telaltex. Aschio für Kulturgeschichte. 37/2. 
1955. 

Hala, Valter F. The Socialist Party of 
Austre: Fetreat from Marx. Journal of 
Cenira: European Affairs. July, 1955. 

Hampshre, Stuart. In Defence of Radical- 
ism. Ficcucter. August, 1955. 

Haser, arnold. Der Begriff der Zeit in der 
Neue-en Funst und Wissenschaft. . Merkur. 
September, 1955. 

Herrington, Michael. Die Dritte Revolu- 
tionierung der Arbeit. Frankit Hefte. July, 
1955. 

Hersany, John C. Cardinal Welfare, Indi- 
vidueHstic Ethics, and Interpersonal Com- 
parisans o£ Utility. Journal of Political Econ- 
omy. august, 1955. 

Hertt, Tulian N. The Philosopher, the 
Propet, aad the Church. Journal of Religion. 
July 1955 

H-~staccer, Richard. The Pseudo-Conserv- 
ative Revelt. Perspectives. No. 12, 1955. 

Herhss Merritt Y. A Meditation on Liter- 
ary Blesrhemy. Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art —riticam. September, 1955. 

Jcaneor, Eldon L. The Capacity to Govern, 
Wesern Eolitical Quarterly. September, 1955. 

Jeaven_l, Bertrand de. The Mover and the 
Adj mter. Diogenes. No. 9, 1955. 

J+ivenal, Bertrand de. Reflections on Co- 
lon#elism. Confluence. October, 1955. 
~ Jaynt, >. B. and Hayden, 8. 8. Morals and 
Pol-tice: The Current Debate. Canadian 
Jona! 2f Economice and Political Science. 
Auzist, “056. 

Fariel Henry 8. The New Order of Mary 
Packer Vollett. Western Political Quarterly. 
Ser-omber, 1955. ; 

aatseabach, E. L. and Hanrahan, G. Z. 
Th= Rəvolutionary Strategy of Mao Tse-tung. 
Poxtical Sctence Quarterly. September, 1955. 

“aufoann, Walter. Toynbee and Super- 
Heiory.Parttsan Review. Fall, 1955. 

=else=, Hans. Foundations of Democracy. 
Eéxce. Crctober, 1955, Part I. 

Kennan, George F. Commencement, 1955. 
Scaal Fesearch. Summer, 1955. 

Kirk, Russell, The Death of Art: Ehren- 
bege Thaw. Dublin Review. Third Quarter, 
155. 

irk. Russell. John Locke Reconsidered. 
A-anth. November, 1955. 
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Kline, George L. A Philosophical Critique 
of Soviet Marxism. Review of Metaphystca. 
September, 1955. 

Knoll, Ernst. Dei Sozialethischen und 
Rechtlichen Wandlungen in der Beurteilung 
des Armenwesens. Zeitschrift fir die Gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft. III /3. 1955. 

Land, Philip B. Practical Wisdom and 
Social Order. Social Order. November, 1955. 

Le Blond, Jean-Marie. Der Soziale Aspekt 
des Zeitgendssichen Atheismus. Dokumente. 
June, 1955. 

Le Blond, J-M. Le Sens de |’Histoire et 
l'Action Politique. Btudes. November, 1565. 

Lefort, Claude. L’Aliénation Comme Con- 
cept Sociologique. Cahiers Internationauz de 
Sociologie. January—June, 1955. 

Lekachman, Robert. Our “Revolution” in 
Income Distribution. Commentary. August, 
1955. 

Lener, S. Stato, Regime, Partiti Politici. La 
Civilià Cattolica. September 3, 1955; October 
15, 1955. 

Lentin, Paul. Pseudo-Revolution, Pseudo- 
Christentum und Romantische Restauration. 
Frankfurter Hefte. August, 1955. 

LeRoy, Gaylord C. The New Conservatism. 
Bulletin, A.A.U.P. Summer, 1955. 

Lévy-Bruhl, Henri. Le Mythe de l'Égalité 
Juridique. Cahters Internationauz de Sociologie. 
January-June, 1955. 

Loveday, Arthur F. Spain: The Loss of a 
Friend. Quarterly Review. October, 1955. 

Luthy, Herbert. The Intellectuals: France. 
Encounter. August, 1955. 

Lytle, Scott H. Croce e il Metodo Storico. 
Nuova Antologia. September, 1955. 

Mackenzie, W. J. M. Political Theory and 
Political Education. Universities Quarterly. 
August, 1955. 

Mandelbaum, Maurice. History and Social 
Theory. Journal of the History of Idecs. 
October, 1955. 

Marco, A. de. Proprietà Capitalistica, Im- 
prenditrice e Lavoratrice. La Civiltà Cattolica. 
August 20, 1955. 

Marous, John T. Neutralism in France. Re- 
view of Polttics. July, 1955. 

Marien, Francis J. Social and Political 
Wisdom of Maritain. Soctal Order. November, 
1955. 

Markov, Walter. Die Utopie des Citoyen. 
Aufbau. July, 1955. 

Martines, Fedel G. Autenticidad Filosofia 
dentro del Pensamiento Cristiano. Arbor. 
July-August, 1955. 
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Massenet, M. a Prudence Politique a 
L’Oceuvre dans la Vie des Cités. Rerue Thom- 
tete. LXITT/1. 1955: 

Masur, Gerhard. Miguel de Unamuno. 
Americas. Octobar, 1955. 

Medawar, P. B. The Imperfections of Man. 
Twentieth Century. September, 1956. 

Metzger, Walter P. The German Contribu- 
tion to the Amerizan Theory of Academic 
Freedom. Bulletin, A.A.U.P. Summer, 19565, 

Mitford, Nancy. The English Aristocracy. 
Encounter. Septembar, 1955. 

Moore, Barrington. Notes on the Process of 
Acquiring Power. World Politics. October, 
1955. 

Moore, Barrington. Sociological Theory and 
Contemporary Politics. American Journal of 
Sociology. September, 1955. 

Moravia, Alberto. Man as an End in Him- 
self. Confluence. July, 1955. 

Morgenthau, Hans J. Reflections on the 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Philosophy or Social Science 


Cantril, Hadley. Ethical Relativity from 
the Transactional Point of View. Journal of 
Philosophy. November 10, 1955. 

Glaser, William A. The Types and Uses of 
Political Theory. Social Research. Autumn, 
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Kluckhchn, Clyde. Ethical Relativity: Sic 
et Non. Journal of Philosophy. November 10, 
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Northrop, F. 8. C. Ethical Relativism in the 
Light of Recent Legal Science. Journal of 
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Oppenheim, Felix E. In Defense of Relativ- 
ism. Western Political Quarterly. September, 
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Research Methods and Organisation 


Alpert, Harry. The Social Sciences and the 
National Science Foundation. American So- 
ctological Review. December, 1955. 

Lee, Alfred McClung. The Clinical Study of 
Society. American Sociological Review. De- 
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Lundberg, George A. The Natural Science 
Trend in Sociology. American Journal of 
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Stigler, George J. The Nature and Role of 
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Medalia, Nahum Z. Authoritarianisn, 
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Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
September, 1955. 
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Goldberg, Lisbeth L. Factored Dimensions of 
Organisational Behavior L Field Service 


Worxers. Educational and Psychological Meas- 
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_.. Fiedler, Fred E. The Influence of Leader- 


Keymen Relations on Combat Crew Effective- 
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Playing Patterns among Different Echelons of 
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Decision and Employee Participation. Journal 
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Seligman, Lester 3. Developmenta in the 
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Leadership. American Sociological Review. 
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Sofer, Cyril. Reastions to Administrative 
Change. Human Relations. August, 1955. 

Suojanen, Waino. W. The Span of Control— 
Fact or Fable? Advanced Management. No- 
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' Turner, Arthur N. Interaction and Senti- 
ment in the Foreman-Worker Relationship. 
Human Organization. Spring, 1965. 

Weiss, R. 8. and Jacobson, E. The Structure 
of Complex Organisations. American Socto- 
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Voting Behavior 


Eulz1, Eeins. Class Identification and 
Projecion in Voting Behavior. Western 
Politici Qu=rterly. September, 1955. - 

Ma Rae, Duncan Jr. Some Underlying 


- Variak-es A Legislative Roll Call Votes. 


Public Dpi on Quarterly. Summer, 1954. 


Culture and Institutions 


Ber-ard, Jessie. Dimensions and Axes of 
Suprene ‘Court Desisions. Social Forces. 
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Dyes, Russell R. Church-Sect Typology 
and Focio-Zconomic Status. Amsrican Socio- 


‘lopice. Rem=w. October, 1955. 


Esty, Marten 8. The Strategio Alliance as 
a Factor n Union Growth. Industrial and 
Laboz Relaszons Review. October, 1955. 

Gr=field Joseph R. Social Structure and 
Mora Reorm: A Study of the WCTU. 
Amescan Journal of Soctology. November, 
1955 

Heer, Jchn L. The Classification Technique 
of Werner-and Centers. American Sociological 
Review. December, 1955. . 

H=ər, Jchn L. A Test of the Unidimension- 
ality of tke Index of Status Characteristics. ' 
Socie. Fors. October, 1955. 

K-mbal, Solon T. and Pearsall, Marion. 
Evers Analysis as an Approach to Commu- 
nity Studs. Soctal Forces. October, 1955. 

More, Barrington Jr. Notes on the Process 
of Acquirmg Power. World Politics. October, 
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Seklesirger, Lawrence E. Prediction of 
Nevspaper Bias. Journal of Social Peychology. 
ARE st 1355. 

| B=tkin_ J. 8. Culture and Psychopathology, 
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Velue Theory and Social Policy 
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Eərr, Clark; Harbison, Frederick H.; Dun- 
lop Joha T.; and Myers, Charles A. The 
Lafsur 2roblem in Economic Development. 
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Tatsoa, Floyd W. Social Welfare and Per- 
sor=l Lperty: The Problem of Casework. 
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Bow Les, Custer; Tuomas, Norman; 


Konn, Hans; pt Mapantaco, SALVADOR; 
Rizrr, Pamir; Karpovicuw, MICHAEL; RA- 
BINOWITCH, Euanns; Harrman, W. Avrr- 
HLL; AND SHuB, ANATOLE (BD.). Alternatives 
to the H-Bomb. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
1955. Pp. 124. $1.00. 

Nuvin, Epwarp. The Mechanism of Checp 
Money: A Study of British Monetary Policy, 
1981-1989. Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 350. 25s. 

Nuwman, Epwin §. (SELECTHD AND EDITED 
BY). The Freedom Reader. New York: 
Oceana Publications. Docket Series, Vol. 2. 
1955. Pp. 256. $1.00. 

PALMER, CHantes F. Adventures of a Slum 
Fighter. Atlanta, Ga.: Tapper and Love, Inc. 
1955. Pp. xi, 272. $4.00. 

Perkins, Braprorp. The First Rapproche- 
ment: England and the United States, 1795- 
1805. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 257. $5.00. 

Pumups, Ormmp W. Introduction to Labor 
Economics. New York, Toronto, and Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 2nd ed. 1955. 
Pp. xiv, 547. $6.50. 

Recxuiess, Warrer C. The Crime Problem. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
2nd ed. 1955. Pp. x, 728. $6.50. 

Rico, NormMan anp FisHur, M. H. (=ps.). 
The Holstein Papers. Volume I: Memoirs 
and Political Observations. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xxvii, 
216. $5.00.) 

Rowsn, A. L. The Expansion of Elizabethan 
England. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
1955. Pp. xiii, 450. $5.75. 

Ryan, Avan B. (ED.). The Brownson Reader. 
New York: P, J. Kenedy & Sons. 1955. Pp. 
xii, 370. $4.50. 
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SCHUYLER, Jack (Ep.). International Labor 
Directory and Hendbook, 1956. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. xix, 1048. 
$25.00. 

Selected Studies of Negro Employment tn the 
South. Washingtcn, D. C.: National Plan- 
ning Association. 1955. Pp. x, 483. $5.50. 

Sacra, Howarp R. Economic History of the 
United States. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co. 1955. Pp. x, 763. $6.00. 

Sarra. Lors ELwYN. Mezico and the Spantsh 
Republicans. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1955. Pp. 
i~vi, 165-316. $1.75. 

Sprapine, Cuanume T. Real Freedom. Los 
Angeles: Sadie L. Cook. 1955. Pp. 102. 
$2.00. 

SPRADING, CHARLES T. The World Siate Craze. 
Los Angeles: Sadie L. Cook. 1955. Pp. 109. 
$2.00. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1955. 
Washington, D. ©.: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office. 1955. Pp. xvi, 1048. 

STELZNR, Inwin M. Selected Anitirust Cases: 
Landmark Decistors in Federal Antitrust. 
Homewood, UL: Richard D. Irwin, Ino. 
1955. Pp. x, 210. $3.50. 

Srropp, Hupson. Jefferson Davis: American 
Patriot, 1808-1861. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 1955. Pp. xx, 460. $6.75. 

SWANSON, Eenst W. AND GRIFFIN, JOHN A. 
(mps.); MACLACHLAN, JOHN M., PIreRceE, 
Troman M. AND ÅSSOCIATES, AND SWAN- 
SON, ErNsT W. (BASED ON STUDIES BY). 
Public Education ir the South Today and 
Tomorrow: A Statistical Survey. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 137. $5.00. 

Tarsus, Lor. Introduction to International 
Trade and Finance. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. 1955. Pp. x, 636. $6.00. 

THIsTLETHWAITS, FRANK., The Great Esperi- 
ment: An Introduction to the History of the 
American People. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 385. $5.00. 

Toran, Kuan. Dynamite in the Middle 
East. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1955. Pp. ix, 240. $3.75. 

Wattiicu, Huenry C. Mainsprings of the Ger- 
man Revival. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
veralty Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 401. $4.50. 

WHEBLER, Str MORT™ER. Rome beyond the 
Impertal Frontters. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library. 1955. Pp. xii, 192. $7.50. 

Wiper, Donaup N. Iran: Past and Present. 
Princeton, @New# Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 276. $4.00. 


NEWS AND MOLES 
PROFESSIONAL COM#EEENCES 


we 


1956 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The 1956 Annual Meeting of The Amenican Pclitical Science 
Association will be held September 6-8. 1956 in Washington, D.C. 


The Chairman of the Program Committ» is Erofessor Earl Latham, 
of Amnerst College; the Chairman o tke Committee on Local 
Arrangements is The Reverend James = face E.J., of George- 
town University. 


The twanty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Soutkern Political Science Association was 
held at ths Atlanta Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia, November: 3-5, 1955. Approximately 
104 persons were registered as attending the 
meeting. Panel discussions were devoted to the 
following topics: “The Second Hoover Com- 
mission,” “The Conservative Renascence,” 
“Tne Recle of the Political Scientist in the 
Classroom,” “Emerging Political Entities in 
Non-Eur3pean Areas and Their Impact on 
World Pclitics,” “Tne Contemporary Currents 
in Electoral Reform,” “Atomic Energy: Public 
Policy and Political Science,” “Trends in 
Federal-State Relations,” ‘The Development 
of American Foreign Policy,” “Government in 
Metropolitan Arese,” The presidential address 
was delivered by Manning J.-Dauer, and 
Evron Eirkpatrick addressed the meeting as 
the representetive of the American Political 
Science Association. John J. Bebout, Assistant 
Director of the National Municipal League, 
acdressed a luncheon meeting on “Agenda for 
Amsricen Federalism.” The following officers 
were elected for zhe ensuing year: Carl B. 
Swisher. Johns Hopkins University, president; 
Alexancer Heard, University of North Caro- 
lina, vice-president; Arthur B. Dugan, Uni- 
versity of the South, recording secretary; 
Wallace Mendelsohn, University of Tennessee, 
Vincens Thursby. Florida State University, 
and Amry Vandenbosch, University of Ken- 
tucky, members of the executive council. Lea 
B. Greene, of the University of Tennessee, was 
elected editor of she Journal of Politics for a 
three-year term, 


The second annual conference of the District 
of Co.umbia Political Science Association 





(DCS84y was held on December 3, 1955, in 
the Halı € Goveriment of George Washington 
Unizersit~. The xheme of the conference was 
“Pc_cy Erobleme—1956.” The general session 
waeaddressed by Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant 
Sec-stary of State and a past president of 
DCPSA; he spcke on “The Future of the 
United Mations.” Six round tables dealt with 
the: Zolloving topics: “The Kestnbaum Com- ` 
mision Report’; “Conflict of Interest—Is a 
Freh Approach Needed?”; “Planning Ahead 
for National Party Conventions’; “The 
Hc-ver Sommirsion Report”; “Agricultural 
Posy >roblems—1956”; “Judicial Policy 
Pr~slems—1956-’? Among the round table 
pa-sictpents were Earl Buts, Assistant Secre- 
tary of agriculture; Adrian 8, Fisher, former 
leg=l ad-iser of AEC and of the State Depart- 
ment; Varren J. Madden, Judge, United 
St.tes Court o2 Claims; Edwin G. Nourse, 
fono: Thairmen of the Council of Economic 
Ae«zisar ; Robert Ramspeck, former Chairman 
of*she L. S. Civil Service Commission; Tracy 
8. Voornees, formar Under Seoretary of the 
Any; and Eoger H.: Wells, Chairman, 
P-itina. Science Department of Bryn Mawr 
Cailege 

feas electad for the following year ars: 
pwsident, Wiliam H. Roberts, Catholic 
Uriverdty of America; first vice-president; 
CG. Lyle Belsley, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
nenistration; second vice-president, Howard 
E. Peaniman. United States Information 
f&zencx Additional executive committee mem- 
tæra ars: Don L. Bowen, University of Mary- 
lad; Arold A. Kieffer, Executive Office of the 
-esident; S. McKee Rosen, International 
Gpopezation Administration. Secretary-Treas- 
urer: William B. Welsh, Legislative Assistant 
E Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 
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On January 31, 1956, DCPSA held its first 
meeting of the current year in the Lounge of 
the Brookings Institution. The topic of the 
evening was “Legislative Programming’; the 
panel consisted of Lloyd W. Jones, Staff Di- 
rector, Republican Policy Committee—United 
States Senate; William Pincus, Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel, House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations; George E. Reedy, Staff 
Adviser, Democratic Policy Committee— 
United States Senate. 


The Midwest Conference of Political Sci- 
entists will hold its annual meeting on the 
campus of Marquette University, May 3-5, 
1956. Inquiries concerning the schedule, pro- 
gram, housing, or other arrangements may be 
addressed to the office of the secretary-treas- 
urer at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


On December 29, 1955 in Atlanta the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science in co-sponsorship with the Southern 
Political Science Association devoted a pro- 
gram to “Political Trends in the South.” 
Lynwood M. Holland, Emory University, 
presided. Lee S. Greene, University of Tennes- 
see, discussed “The Decision-Making Struc- 


ture in Southern Politics’ and Jasper B.” 


Shannon, of the University of Kentucky, 
dealt with “Southern Sectionalism and Na- 
tional Politics.” 


A two-day Conference on Political Theory 
was held at the University of Minnesota under 
the auspices of the department of political 
science and the Center for International Rela- 
tions and Area Studies. The topic of the Con- 
ference was “The Role of Theory in the Study 
of Politics.” Benjamin E. Lippincott acted as 
chairman, The speakers and their topics were 
as follows: William Anderson: “Scope and 
Methods of Political Science”; G. E. C. 
Catlin: “What Is Political Theory and Its 
Practical Significance?”; David Cooperman: 
“Meaning in Political Theory”; B. E. Lippin- 
cott: “Future Prospects for Political Theory”; 


Ralph G. Ross: “Faot, Law and Theory in 
Political Science’; and Mulford Sibley: “The 
Classics in the Study of Politics.” 


The Midwest Institute of International 
Affairs of Grinnell College and the Iowa Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations conducted a 
conference on Latin American-United States 
problems November 10-12, 1955. Included 
among the speakers were: Victor Andrade, 
Ambassador of Bolivia; John C. Drier, United 
States Ambassador to the O.A.8.; Joseph 
Dunner, chairman of the department of politi- 
cal science, Grinnell College; Fernando 
Fournier, Ambassador of Costa Rica; Bourke 
Hickenlooper, United States Senate; Eberaldo 
Machado, Cultural Attaché of Brazil; and 
Rafael Aveleyra, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Mexico. The Midwes; Institute plans a similar 
conference on the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations April 26-28, 1956 on the cam- 
pus of Grinnell College. 


The Tenth Congress of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences will be 
held in Madrid, Spam from September 3-8, 
1956. The three major subjects on the agenda 
of the Congress are as follows: “Contracts of 
Public Authorities far the Carrying-Out of 
Works”; “Present Tendencies in the Post- 
Entry Training of Higher Grade Civil 
Servants”; “A Study of Procedures for the 
Preparation and Implementation of Adminis- 
trative Reforms.” Further information can be 
obtained from Mr. Herbert Emmerich, ohair- 
man, United States Section, International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chice.go 37, Illinois. 


The American Association for Public Opin- 
ion Research will hold its annual conference on 
May 24 to 27, 1956 at Buck Hill Falls, Penn- 
sylvania. The conference will include sessions 
on ‘Studies in Popular Culture,” “Communi- 
cations Theory and Opinion Research,” “De- 
terminants of Political Behavior,” “Research 
in Medicine and Publio Health,” “Research on 
Academic Freedom and other Civil Liberties,” 
and “American and Soviet Propaganda.” 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Southern California Political Science 
Association sent special greetings to William 
Bennett Munro, senior surviving president of 
the American Political Science Association, on 
the occasion of his 8lst birthday. Professor 


Munro, now residing at Pasadena, California, 
joined the national association in its first year. 


The Social Science Research Council is 
sponsoring a seven-week summer research 
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training inetifute in carrent international af- 
fairs for sckolars of postdoctoral or equivalent 
‘standirg. Cirected by John Gange, director of 
the Woodrow Wilson Department of Foreign 
Affairs of tae University of Virginia, the insti- 
tute will be hald at the University of Deriver 
for the period June 11-July 27, 1956. Staff 
members will be drawn from the-Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University; 
Center for International Studies, Massachu- 
satte Institute of Tecknology; Institute of War 
and Peace Studies, Columbia University; and 
the Rand Corporation. 


Duze University’s department of political 
science wll sponsor the Third Annual Pro- 
gram in Japenese Crvilixation during the 1956 
summer gession, The program is financed by 
grants frem the Japan Society and the Asia 
~ Foundation. Ten scholarships of $200 each will 


be awarded to teachars, professors, or journal- 


ists who have had no previous training in 
Asian affairs, Applisations should be sent to 
the Summer Session, Duke University. 


‘The Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will hold its Annual Sum- 
mer Institute in Survey Research Techniques 


for she ninth consecutive year. The regular ' 


session af the Institute will be held from July 
23 to August 18, with an introductory session 
from June 25 to Jrly 20, 1956. The Institute 
is designed to meet some of the educational 
and traning needs of men and women en- 
geged in business and governmental research 
or other statistica. work, and graduate stu- 
dents and university instructors interested in 
quentitative research in the social sciences. 


Further information may be obtained by 


writing to ths Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


San Diego State College has been authorized 
to grant the degree of Master of Science in 
Public Administration. The master’s program 
will require the sompletion of 36 units, in- 
cluding a period of internship in a selected 
governmental agency in Southern California. 


The National Council on Asian Affairs was 
organized last summer by a group of Phila- 
delphis citizens interested in education about 
Asia. The first two programs of the Council 
are (17 the placement as teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools of Asian students now 
completing their work in this country who will 
be used to teach in their own fields of special- 
ization and to bə available for general school 
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and o»mmunity work concerning Asia, and (2) 
the easourzgement of preparation of printed 
mate:zals apout Aria suitable for inclusion in 
existize gos00l cucricula. The officers of the 
Cour ar: Norman D. Palmer, professor of 
politial scence, University of Pennsylvania, 
presifat; John F. Melby, executive-vice- 
presijen;; and Hinor K. Wolf, Rais 
treas-rer. : 

TLə Netional Municipal League has an-- | 
nounsed taat applications will be accepted for: ~ 
ita īa anual staff fellowship to be: awarded 
to ax eatadlished political scientist in the field 
of s.ate and loca government. The recipient 
will spend apprəximately one year in the 
Leazum’s >ffice participating in all aspects of 
Leasue activities. Applications for the 1956-57 
fellc-vship must be received by March 1, 1956. 
Det=ied informetion may be obtained from 
Alfzea Wiilloughty, 47 Hast 68th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Marva-d University will begin a limited 
præ: for the advancement of Armenian 
stuzi ead research at its Center for Middle 
Eacern Studies in the Fall of 1956. 


“be Irstitute of Government Committee on 
Pi-slicatons, Uriversity of Utah, has assumed 
responsivility fcr editing and publishing the 
W=stsrn Political Quarterly following the reaig- 
necior € Frans. B. Schick as editor. The com- 
mittee Cnasists of Roy V. Peel, director of the 
Irst-tut, Frands D..Wormuth, and Hilsworth 
E arp 


m Gctober 28, 1955 the department. of 
g-varmnment ard politics and the Bureau of 
CG: verrmental Research at the University of 
N-arylend presented the first in a biannual 
xina- series of “Lectures on Public Affairs,” 
esmcerred wita problems of long-range sig- 
riseanse. Delivering the inaugural paper was 
jay, George B. Galloway, Senior Specialist in 
&-xcerican Goverrment at the Library of Con- 
geess. Dr. Gallowsay’s paper was entitled 
© ~ongcessionel Reform Revisited.” It is being 
=1lisaed by the Bureau of Governmental 
“tegea-ch. 


A cenference of the Central Region (Michi- 
wan, @hio, Indiana, Minois, Kentucky) of Pi 
Jamas Mu vill be held April 14-15, 19586, at 
zbe Torre Heute State Teachers College.-The 
škem will 5e “The, Future of the Social 
Scionsist.”” Robart V. Seltzer, department of 
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political science, Terre Haute State Teachers 
College, and vice-chancellor of the Central 
Region, is in charge of the conference. Other 
political scientists in attendance will be W. 
Leon Godshall, Lehigh University, national 
president of Pi Gamma Mu, and Nacy W. 
McGee, North Central College, chancellor of 
the Central Region. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has recently established a Political Science 
Section to plan and coordinate teaching and 
research in this field at the Institute. Norman 
J. Padelford has been named chairman of the 
Section. Other senior members of the faculty 
joining in forming the Section include: Max 
Millikan, Karl Deutsch, and Ithiel Pool. The 
Section is organizing both an undergraduate 
and a graduate program of studies. 


The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 
has granted an additional $45,000 to continue 
the Falk Fellowship Program at Yale Uni- 
versity to the end of the academic year 1959- 
60. 


The department of government at Indiana 
University hes received a grant of $1,500 from 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation for the pur- 
pose of organizing a centennial celebration 
honoring Wilson’s birth. Outstanding Wilson 
scholars have been invited to the campus for 
the series of lectures and discussions during 
the Fall semester of 1956. The lectures will be 
published by the Indiana University Presa. 


The program of technical assistance in public 
administration by the Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Service of 
New York University with the University of 
Ankara and the Turkish government has 
completed the first half of its scheduled three- 
year contract under the International Cooper- 
ation Administration. Gisbert Flans is head of 
the NYU group in Ankara, which includes 
Ernest Kurnow, Kenneth Redden, John 
Huston, Albert Gorvine, Russell Davy, Arthur 
Rocker, Anthony Lanza, and Edward Tutek. 
As part of the program, nine members of the 
University of Ankara faculties of law and 
political science are spending the academic 
year at New York University in study, obser- 
vation, and research. The project is under the 
general direction of Dean William J. Ronan 
for New York University and Dean Bedri 
Gürsoy of the Faculty of Political Science and 
Dean Hikmet Bolbez of the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Ankara. 
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Work is now progressing on the handbook of 
American election statistics which the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute plans to bring out this 
apring. Financed by a grant from the Stern 
Family Fund, individual state sections of the 
handbook will present szounty-by-county vote 
totals and percentazes for recent elections for 
president, governor, and senator. Ward-by- 
ward data will appear for the largest cities and 
a special teabulatior. of figures for each con- 
gregssional district will be included. In addition 
to the material for the 45 states, the handbook 
will include figures for Alaska and Hawaii, 
summary tables, and ward and county outline 
maps, The project is uncer the supervision of 
Richard M. Scammon, Director of Elections 
Research for the Institute. Next year it is 
planned to bring out ar internationel hand- 
book of election figures as a companion volume 
to the American study. 


Charles R. Adrian, assistant professor of 
political science at Mishigan State University, 
was granted a leave af absence from January 
1 to September 1, 1956, to serve as administra- 
tive assistant to the Governor of Michigan. 


Charles 8. Ascher, chairman of the political 
science department of Brooklyn College, has 
been appointed an associate director of the 
Institute of Public Administration to direct the 
extension of its interrational activities. Mr. 
Ascher has served for the past four years as 
associate director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, 


Thomas 8. Barclay, Stanford University, 
was re-elected to the Senate of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


George 8. Blair, educational associate of the 
Institute of Local and State Government and 
assistant professor, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is serving as an instructor for a 28-week 
course in State Governmert and Public Ad- 
ministration for deputy department heads and 
bureau chiefs of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The course was devised by James C. 
Charlesworth, Secretary of Administration of 
the Commonwealth, and the five sectional 
meetings conducted each week are attended by 
about 100 state officials. 


John C. Bollens, University of California 
(Los Angeles), is spendinz the spring semester 
on leave in Chicago as researsh director of the 
Metropolitan Area Project cf the Council of 


ee 


State Goveznments, a project undertaken at 
the request of the Govarnors’ Conference. 


Howard Boorman, on leave from the State 
Department, will be executive director of 
Columbia University’s project of Studies of 
Men and Politics in Modern China. 


Ralph Sraibanti, associate professor of 
political scence at Dike University, lectured 
‘atthe Army War Collage February 5-10, 1956, 
on Japan’srole in Asia and served as consultant 
to the Study Group on Free East Asia. 


Philip W. Buck,. Stanford University, is 
epending she academic year 1955-56 in Eng- 
land doing research on a Ford Foundation 
grant. 


Ardath W. Burks, Rutgers University, spent 

last summer ss a Zesearch associate in the 
Center for Japaness Studies, University of 
Michigan. 


Werner J. Cahnman, Executive Director of 
the Conference on Jewish Social Studies, spent 
the summer months in London, Vienna, and 
Jerusalem, on s research grant from the Con- 
ference ch Material Claims against Germany. 
` Ho lectcred on European Nationalities and 
American Minoritiss at the Hochshule für 
Politische Wissensshaften in Munich, Ger- 


many, and at the School of Law and Economics . 


in Haife, israel. 


Robert W. Carnss, of the Wis. Department 
of Public Welfare, has joined the staff of the 
Bureau of Government of the University Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Wiacon- 
ain to conduct an experimental course for 
police afficers in handling juvenile offenders. 


Brock Chisolm, formerly Director General 
cf the World Heelth Organization, delivered 
the Petten Lectures at Indiana University 
during the Fall semester, 1955. His lecture 
. series was entitled, “Can the Nations Learn to 
Learn?’ | 


Cullen B. Gosnell, Emory University, is a 
mambsr of the Essay Committee of Pi Sigma 
Alpha which will select the best essay sub- 
mittec in 1965-53. 


Heinr Guradis is giving courses in Inter- 
national Organisation and American and Eng- 
lish Government at the University of Cologne. 
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Jer—7 Kiefer, Spscial Assistant to the direc- A 


tor of Dəferse Mob_lization, is now also serving 
as AUsstact to Meyer Kestnbaum, Special 
Assistzmt to President Eisenhower. The 
Kestr>3um office is coordinating exécutive 
branak rev2vw of the reports of the Commission 
on O-zanimstion of the Executive Branch and 


, 
Yer 
* 


the Comunrssion on Intergovernmental Rela- _ 


tions: 


Werner Levi, œ the University of Minne- 
sots. has returned from Australia, Malaya, 


Sian- «nd India waere he did research on inter- _ 
nati~1al rations and gave lectures at various 


univ=rsitic. 


Gerard J. Manugone, Swarthmore College, 
dirested £ research program of the Graduate 
Prozram of the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Pulše and Inteenational Affairs, Princeton 
University, first term 1955-56. The project 
wae & study of the relationship of domestic 
interest groups te the United Nations and was 
spesificaly designed to fit into the larger study 
of actitndes toward the United Nations, 
preently being conducted by the Carnegie 
Ein=cwnent for International Peace. 


Zube Marshall is serving as Assistant 
dir=ctor of the Stanford University Study of 
Undergraduate’ aducation. 


Thoras Patdck Melady, of the Interna- 


ticaal Cooperation Administration, is serving ` 


wait th Unitec States advisory group to the 
Inpəriæ Ethiopian government on questions 
of Toreizn trade and investments. He is also 
ging = series of lectures at the University 
Cailege-of Add-s Ababa on “Fundamentals of 
K=onor-ic Development.” 


Eans J. Morgenthau, of the University of 
Chikago, spens the Fall quarter in Japan, 
Eong Xong, Fietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, 
acc P:kistan. He lectured in Tokyo at the 
Unversity of Tokyo, Waseda University, and 
et the Training Institute of the Japanese 


Foreiga Office. 


Norman D Palmer, professor of political 
peisne at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
æən &ppointel a member of the Committee on 
_natitational Projects Abroad of the American 
_cundl of Education. He participated in a 
sonfersnce om University Contracts Abroad 


‘ -ad & Michizan State University on Novem- 


-er 7-18, 1955 under 


the Committee’s 
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Robert S. Rankin, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Duke University, 
will be on sabbatical leave during the Spring 
semester, 1956. 


Georg Romoser, Ph.D. candidate in the 
department of political science, University of 
Chicago, is spending the autumn and winter in 
Germany for dissertation research and as an 
assistant in the Seminar für Wissenschaftliche 
Politik, Freiburg University. 


William J. Ronan, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration and Social 
Service of New York University, has been 
elected President of the Municipal Personnel 
Society of the City of New York. This is the 
first time that a person not employed by the 
City has been elected to the head of this organi- 
zation, which is composed of personnel officers 
of the various City departments, City em- 
ployees interested or active in personnel 
management, and members of faculties en- 
gaged in the teaching of municipal affairs or 
public administration. 


Joseph 8. Roucek, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology and political science at the 
University of Bridgeport, joined the editorial 
boards of the Journal of Human Relattons, and 
The Encyclopedia Picturama (Harper Brothers 
Encyclopedia). He will spend the Spring on 
sabbatical leave in Europe, studying the com- 
parative aspects of education in Yugoslavia. 
He has been invited to give lectures at several 
universities in Yugoslavia, Austria, Germany, 
and Holland. 


Walter R. Sharp returned in September 
from a year’s assignment with the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
as co-director of the Egyptian Institute of 
Public Administration in Cairo, and has re- 
sumed his duties as director of graduate stud- 
ies in international relations at Yale Univer- 
sity. He was recently appointed a representa- 
tive of the International Political Science Asso- 
ciation to the United Nations. 


Richard C. Spencer, on sabbatical leave from 
Coe College during the second semester of 
1955-56, is visiting the parliaments and parlia- 
mentary offices of several Northern and West- 
ern European governments. 


Murray S. Stedman, Jr., department of 
political science, Swarthmore College, lectured 
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during the month of January before the 
Seminar on American Studies at Salzburg. 


H. Arthur Steiner, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, will be on sabbatical 
leave in Asia during the Spring semester, 1956. 
He will be in Ceylon, Pakistan, and Burma 
from February to April, 1956, under the aus- 
pices of the Specialists Division of the Interna- 
tional Educational =xchange Program of the 
Department of Stete. He will resume his 
teaching duties at Los Angeles in September, 
1956. 


John O. Stitely, associate professor of his- 
tory and political science at the University of 
Rhode Island, will be on sabbatical leave dur- 
ing the second semester for research and writ- 
ing on state government. 


K. T. W. Swanson, assistant professor of 
public administration at the State College of 
Washington, was consultant to the Spokane 
County Planning Commission during the past 
summer. 


John E. Stoner, of the University of Indiana, 
is chairman of the Indiana Highway for Bur- 
vival Committee, a group of lay citizens in- 
terested in better highways in the State of 
Indiana. 


Paul Studenski, of New York University, is 
serving as Resident Director of the Albany 
Graduate Program in Public Administration. 
The program, now in its ninth year, is co- 
operatively offered by the Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Service of 
New York University and the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affaira of Syracuse University, with the co- 
operation of the State University of New 
York, 


Carl Brent Swisher. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, gave the John Marshall Bicentennial 
Lecture at Fordham University. His address 
was entitled “Liberty and Authority under the 
Constitution.” 


John Vandersell, Franklin and Marshall 
College, is absent on leave for the year 1935-56 
to serve as Director of Research in the Bureau 
of Municipal Affairs of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. He will return for the 1956-57 
term, 
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Robert A. Walker has returned to his teach- 
ing duties at Etanford University after spend- 
ing the greater part of the previous academic 
year as visiting professor at the College of 
Eurove in Bruges, Belzium. 


James T. Watkins IV, Stanford University, 
was Director of the 52nd Institute of World 
Affairs at Riverside, California, in December, 
1955. He is aleo serving as Chairman of the 
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12th Regional Committee for the Woodrow 
Wilso- Fallowship Program. 


Ed=crd W. Weidner returned in January 
irom seven months in Saigon to resume his 
duties <n the political science department of | 
Micle zan State University. He served as Chief 
Advisr of the Michigan State University 
Misaon to the Vietnamese government. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Rene N. Ballard has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor in political science at Knox 
College. 


Edward C. Banfield has been appointed as- 
eociata professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Banfield was 
formerly with the Committee on Planning at 
the Universiuy of Chicago. 


Frencis P. Brassor has been appointed to the 
faculty of tze department of government and 
publis admcnistration at the American Uni- 
versity as a proiessorial lecturer. He will teach 
in tha field of government reorganization. 


Dr. Adam C. Brackenridge, former chair- 
man of tke Jepartment of political science and 
administrative assistant to the chancellor, was 
elevated to the position of dean of faculties at 
the Univareity of Nebraska. 


Gordoa X. Bryar, professor of government 
at Missiesinpi State College, was visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity during the summer of 19565. 


Ardata 1V. Burks, Rutgers University, has 
been appo.nted visiting assistant professor of 
governmrert at Columbia University for the 
Spring session, to give a course in the East 
Asian Institute. 


Fobert 0. Byrc, who received his Ph.D. 
from tbe University of Chicago, September, 
1955, hes >een named chairman of the depart- 
ment o? colitical science and assistant pro- 
feseor of the history and science of government 
at llinois Wesleyan University. 


rhs TH ape 


Profesatr Robert K. Carr has been ap- 
pointed d_rector of the Great Issues Course at 


<3 Dartmouzh College for the year commencing 


in February, 1956 


Professor Frands Coker, Yale University, 
will =erve as visting professor of political 
scierte at Duke, University during the Spring 
semetar, 1956. 


Pzofessor Robert Connery, Duke University, 
has —€en appointed associate director of the 
Met>politan Ara Study which is being 
finazzəd by a grant from the Edgar B. Stern 
Fantly Fund. 


Ebert A. Dahl has been promoted to the 
Eure Meyer professorship of political science 
at ae University. 


_ Earbert 8. Dinerstein has been appointed to 
the-Zecnlty of tha department of government 
anc public administration of the American 
Un-reraity as a Iscturer on the Soviet system. 


ahr C. Donovan, associate professor of 
government, Betes College, has been ap- 
poxted chairman of the Maine Board of 
Arsuifration anc Conciliation by Governor 
Ed=iind 8. Muskie. 


evid Easton has been promoted to profes- 
soz of political science = the University of 
Chnago. 


fr. Albert C Ettinger has been apponi 
inzi rustor of political science at the University 
of “srmont. 


Ichn Gillespia has been appointed director 
of ske Bureau cf Government Research, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. He was formerly 
training officer, Institute of Public Affairs, The 
U-aversity of Taxes. 


Kurt Glaser formerly associated with’ the 
(=rernmental Affairs Institute and Records 
Begineering, Inc., will join the staff of the 
d=pn-tment of government and politics at the 
Cavversity of Maryland in the Spring semester. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Robert E. Goostree has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor in government 
and public administration at the American 
University. 


John Hallowell is on a sabbatical leave from 
Duke University this year. He is teaching at 
the University of Munich in Germany on a 
Fulbright appointment and is making a study 
of the political philosophy of the German 
Christian Democratic Union on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. 


Royce Hanson has been appointed to the 
faculty of the department of government and 
public administration of the American Uni- 
versity as a lecturer in American Government. 


John G. Harkins was appointed a part-time 
instructor in political science at the University 
of Pennsylvania in September. Mr. Harkins is 
currently pursuing studies toward the law 


degree in the Law School of the University of > 


Pennsylvania. 


Robert Hattery joined the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Government at the University of Wis- 
consin, Extension Division in December, 1955. 
Mr. Hattery will be in charge of the Bureau’s 
program of Citizen Education in World Af- 
fairs. A graduate of the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Hattery served on the staff of the Center 
for the Study of American Foreign Policy. He 
has also served as a discussion leader for the 
American Foundation for Political Education 


Richard H. Heindel, dean of the College of 
Arta and Sciences of the University of Buffalo, 
has been appointed Chairman of the Univer- 
sity’s Committee on University Planning and 
Development during the leave-of-absence of 
the Chancellor. 


Morton A. Kaplan, Fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
has accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Chicago, effective October, 1956. 


Thomas Karis has been appointed to the 
aculty of the department of government and 
public administration of the American Uni- 
versity as a lecturer in political theory. 


James B. Kessler, assistant in the depart- 
ment of political science at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has joined the faculty of the department 
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of government at Indiana University for the 
second semester, 1¢55~56. 


Alan G. Kirk was appointed a part-time 
instructor in political science at the University 
of Pennsylvania in September. Mr. Kirk is 
currently pursuing studies toward the law 
degree in the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Henry A. Kissinger has been appointed a 
Research Associate of the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vanig. 


David W. Knepper, of the University of 
Houston, recently served on a special Citizen’s 
City Charter Committee which proposed a 
successful revision of the city’s charter. He has 
just been appointed to the statutory Harris 
County Home Rule Commission, which will 
sponsor a long-range study of the govern- 
mental structure of metropolitan Houston. 


Samuel Krislov, formerly. of the University 
of Vermont, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor at Hunter College. 


Arthur P. Kruse has been advanced to the 
rank of associate prafessor, Far Eastern Inter- 
national Relations, institutions, and History, 
at the Air University, Maxwell Field, Ala. 


James L. Kunen has been appointed to the 
faculty of the department of government and 
public administraticn of the American Uni- 
versity as a lecturer in administrative law. 


William F. Larsen, formerly of the faculty 
of the University cf Florida, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of public adminis- 
tration at the New York University Graduate 
School of Public Administration and Social 
Service. He will also serve as project director 
for a graduate student field research team, 
working in close cooperation with the Mayor's 
Committee on a Quiet City. 


Richard G. Lindblad, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has joined the depart- 
ment of political science at Illinois Wesleyan 
University. 


Joseph D. Lubin, Ph.D. candidate in politi: - 
cal science at the University of California and 
instructor of public administration for the 
University of California Extension, has been ` 
appointed Budget Director of Benicia Arsenal, 


= 


C. C Ludvig, director of the Municipal 
Refersnce Berau at the University of Minne- 
gota and ex=3utive secretary of the League of 
Minnzsota sfuniszipalities, is serving during 
the winter quarter sz a consultant in local 
government cn the staff of the Institute of 
Publis Admn stration of the University of the 
Philippines. 


Arthur W. Macmahon has been named ex- 
ecutive director of Columbia University’s 
new Commistze on the Educational Future of 
the Universi”. 


David R. Matthis, formerly of Centenary 
College, haa become assistant professor of 
governmensat West Texas State College. 


Edward *. Megay has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assant professor of political science 


at tha Collage of St. Thomas. 


Irene M. Meister has been appointed. Re- 
search Fell-w of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of tae University of Pennsylvania. 


John F. YIelby has become a lecturer on po- 
litical sciercee at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. His aveilability ic the Philadelphia area is 
a result of his assignment as executive vice- 
president oœ the National Council on Asian 
Affairs. 


Eugene i. Miller, Ursinus College, will 
teach two courses in international law at Le- 
high University during the spring semester, 
1956. 

Robert — Morlan, University of Rediands, 
was recenzy elected president of the ‘Citrus 
Belt division of the Cslifornia League of Cities. 
At present as is also president of the Southern 
California Political Saience Association. 


Herbert J Muller, Purdue University, has 


accepted a point appointment in the depart- ` 


ments of Government and English at Indiana 
University beginning September, 1956. 


Sigmund Neumann, professor of govern- 


2. ~~.ment at Wascleyan, served as visiting professor 


t 


5 ree University and the Deutsche Hoch- 


` echule für Politik, Berlin during the summer 
95=. For his sabbatical leave during 
a 55-56 km has joinəd the Institute for Ad- 


Sa vanced Strdy, Princeton. 


Lat 
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Ger-sr3 Niemeyer has been appointed pro- 
fessor~” p-litical science at the University of 
Notre Dace. During the summer of 1955, he 
was V=11in > professor on the Graduate Faculty 
of th~ ew School for Social Research. He has 
also been eppointec consultant to the Foreign 
Polic: Resarch Institute at the University of 
Penne tyazia. 


8. -L P»mrense has been appointed to the 
facul o? she department of government and 
publi» acninistration of the American Uni- 


yersit; a3 lecturer in records and archives 


admir træ ion. 


Vlei-mi- Reisky-Dubnic has been appointed 
instrvs-or in political. science at Washington 
Colle=, Cestertown, Maryland, for the. sec- 
ond sexes er of this asademic year. 


Job- §.-Reshetar, Jr. has been appointed a 
Resessch Fellow of the Foreign Policy Re- 
searca Insitute of the University of Pennsyl- 


-VANDIE 


Be=rett M. Rish served during the summer 
of 19 asa consultant to the Institute of Pub- 
lic A=mirstration, University of the Philip- 
pines Hə returned to his duties with the Bu- 
reau -f Gevernment Research and the depart- 
ment cf political science, Rutgers University, 
in S@tenmer, 1935. 


Ecsar & Robinson has been promoted to the 
rank? asociate pro-essor in government and 
publ= adninistrazion at the American Uni- 
versa, | 


Retare F. Sohier was appointed chairman 
of t> department of government at Franklin 
and *karmiall College for the year 1955-56. ` 


D- Fiya Sein, University of Rangoon, 
Burrs hss been designated as the first lecturer 
fror tast country to the United States on the 
U Na ecureship sponsored by the Asia Foun- 
dati» S_e will be in residence under the aus- 
pices: <f te department of government and the 
Bur=s Fesearch Project of New York Uni- 
vors--y {œ six weeks beginning in April, 1956. 


C=acstance E. Smith, assistant professor of 
goverkment at Wheaton College, will be the 
actirz ac.demic dean during the spring semes- 
ter c 1986. 


Dewalc E. Smith was appointed instructor 


NEWS AND NOTES 


in political science at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in September, 1955. 


Donald P. Sparks has been appointed to the 
faculty of the department of government and 
public administration at the American Uni- 
versity as lecturer in governments of the Mid- 
die East. 


Marie C. Stark has been appointed to the 
faculty of the department of government and 
public administration of the American Uni- 
versity as a lecturer in record and archives ad- 
ministration. 


E. W. Steele has returned to the University 
of Vermont as instructor in political science 
after two years of graduate work at Princeton 
University. 


Kurt Steiner is acting assistant professor of 
political science at Stanford University for thé 
academic year, 1955-56. He replaces Philip W. 
Buck, who is in England on sabbatical leave. 


John G. Stoessinger, formerly an instructor 
at Wellesley College, has joined the depart- 
mont of government and law at Babson Insti- 
tute of Business Administration. 


Octavio J. Tocchio has been appointed to 
the faculty of the department of government 
and public administration of the American 
University as a lecturer in American Govern- 
ment, 


Vernon Van Dyke, of the State University of 
Towa, has been appointed Research Professor 
for the second semester, 1955-56 and will de- 
vote himself exclusively to research and writ- 
ing. 


Karl Von Vorys, who recently received his 
Ph.D. from Georgetown University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of government at 
the University of South Dakota. 
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E. V. Walter has been promoted to the rank 
of associate profesgor of political science at 
Ohio Wesleyan University and has been reap- 
pointed chairman of the department of politi- 
cal science for a two-year period ending June, 
1958. 


Harold W. Ward, formerly of Cornell Col- 
lege, has recently accepted an appointment as 
associate professor of government at Southern 
Tilinois University. 


Norman Wengert has resigned as chairman 
of the social science department at North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. He joined the staff 
of Resources for the Future, Inc., on January 
1, 1956 to work on a natural resources policy 
history project and will resume academic du- 
ties as professor of public administration at the 
University of Maryland in September, 1956. 


K. C. Wheare, of Oxford University, will 
serve as Visiting professor of political science at 
Duke University during the spring semester of 
1956. 


J. Roffe Wike has been appointed an instruc- 
tor in political science at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is also serving as a member 
of the Editorial Advisory Board of Current 
History magazine. 


Daniel Wit, visiting professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed director of a Michigan Memorial- 
Phoenix Fund Research project dealing with 
the international implications of atomic power 
for American foreign policy. 


W. Ross Yates is now assistant professor of 
political science at Lehigh University. 


Raphael Zariski has become a member of the 
department of political science at Bennington 
Colleges. 


ys 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AWARDS PEOGRAM 


The American Political Science Association 
has announced a program of ‘Political Science 
Awards” so young reporters and their newspa- 
pers cor outstanding stories on local and state 
government and politics. This program is made 
possible by a grant of $37,600 from The Ford 
Foundatior. 

Initial_y, competition for the awards will be 
limited to daily newspapers in 12 Midwestern 
states (North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Linas, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio). 
After a three-year trial period, it may be ex- 
tended z0 newspapars in other areas. 

The “Political Science Awards” program is 
an outgrowth of a study financed by the Poyn- 
ter Fund, which was established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nebon Poynter of the St. Petersburg 
(F-a.) Tines and Tongresstonal Quarterly. The 
Poynter Jund made a grant to The American 
Political Science Association to recommend 
ways to mprove the selection and training of 
young jcurnalista at the state and local level. 
The study was carried on with the assistance 
of a worxing group, including Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, Dimctor of the Washington Bureau of 
Newsweek Magasine; Roscoe Drummond, 
Chief of the Washington Bureau of the New 
York H2zrald-Tribune; Edward Lindsay, Pub- 
lisher o? Lindsey-Schaub Newspapers in De- 
catur, —llinois; and several other prominent 
jourral sts and political scientists. 

Tke purpose of the “Political Science 
Awards” program, is to encourage and help 
to hold promising political reporters at the 
state snd local level and to establish a closer 
bond between political scientists and local 
newspapers, Winners will be chosen on the ba- 
ais of a competition for the best articles or se- 
ries of articles on any phase of state or local 
government or politics. For the first year’s 
awarcs, articles to be judged must have been 
printed between January 1, 1955, and June 1, 
19£6. The criteria will be: (1) ability to clarify 
g conplex issue; (2) persistence and imaginas- 
tivensss of research; (3) originality of presen- 
tation; and (4) writing skill 

Articles will be judged by a committee con- 
_ .sieting of the following journaliste and politica. 
‘, soertists: Charles 8. Hyneman, Departmen. 


of P-Ltical Science, Northwestern University, 
Cha.cman; Arthur Naftalin, Commissioner of 
Adraizistration, State of Minnesota; Ralph 
Natizer, Directcr, School of Journalism, Uni- 
ver—ty of Wiscorsin; James E. Pollard, Direc- 
tor School of ©ournalism, The Ohio State 
Unversity; Wallace Carroll, Washington Bu- 
rex, The New York Times; Lyle Wilson, Chief 
of Aashington Bureau, United Press; Barnet 
Nevsr, Chief of Washington Bureau, Denver 
Pet Alfred Srisndly, Managing Editor, 
Wsetington Post and Times-Herald; Nelson 
Pevater, Editor and Publisher, St Petersburg 


(E£) Times and Congressional Quarterly. 


‘“andiates wil be limited to men and women 
b a-veen the ages of 25 and 35 who are em- 
pæ-ed full tims on the staffs of daily newspa- 
pers. Articles for consideration may be sub- 
rtted to The American Political Science As- 
s-ciation, 172€ Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
“ sshington 6, D. C., postmarked no later than 
acy 1, 1956. 

Award-winting reporters will attend a two- 
yeeis “Conference on Public Affairs Report- 
mz” with all expenses paid at Allerton Park, 
Jaiversity of Illinois from December 1 to 15, 
7653. 

The conference will be directed by Dr. 
alph D. Cazey, Director of the University of 
Minnesota Bchool of Journalism, who is also 
sained in pcilitical science. Discussions on all 
phases of stete house, city hall, and local and 
sate politicsl raporting will be led by some of 
‘tho nation’s leading journalists and political 
ecientists. 

Special plaques will be presented both to the 
vinning reporter and to the newspaper for 
which he works. l 


The Asscoistion’s Congressional Fellowship 
Frogram was recently paid a very high tribute 
on the Senate floor by Senators Barkley, Gold- 
water, Humphrey, Ives, Lehman, and Spark- 
man, The nature of the program was described, 
the work >f the Fellows was highly praised, 
and the entire program was heartily endorsed 
by all the senators who spoke. The discussion 
appeared -n the Congressional Record, January 
12, 1956. 
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ship. 


dent=I Prerogative and the Steel Seizure 
Caseg Th» Changing Role of the Supreme 
Cou: Ihe Neg-o and the Law; Civil 
Libetes and the “Cold War”; Admin- 
istr=ize Law; and The United States and 


the -nitel Nations. 

Readers will find rew understanding in 
an <>2rcach which shows the American- 
nese cÈ Æmerican institutions by compar- 
ing Iker with o:her countries. 


Professor Schwartz first considers what a 
writter constitution means as the founda- 
tion of Americar. government. He shows 
the effecs of the federal system and de- 
scribes -he authority and function of 
Congress, the President, and the Courts. 
Modern developments—cases and events 
bearing out current tendencies in the 
law—are then considered. There are 


chapters on: The New Federalism; Presi- 
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THE COMMUNIST PRESENCE IN FRANCE 


E. DREXEL GODFREY, JR. 
Williams College 


Apparent revival of Communist power in the recent French elections 
raises once again the thorny problem of appraising the strength of this 
huge and partially submerged political force.t Some Western observers, 
forgetting that the drop in popular support for the party in 1951 was 
largely a consequence of the bizarre workings of the election law, 
were distressed by the gains scored in January of this year.? In fact, the 
Communists were competing on an equal footing with the other parties 
(in contrast with 1951) and could rely on supporters who, in that year, 
- had deserted on election day. Divisions among French center parties 
in 1956 meant that a vote for the PCF was no longer regarded as just 
a ‘“throw-away protest.” From the standpoint of political statistics, it is 
important to recognize that under onvtimum conditions the party was 
able to do no more than make up for the setback suffered in 1951. 
Indeed the Communist vote declined slightly as a persentage of total | 





popular vote, stabilizing at about 4,500,000 in a year when suuie~ g 


2,200,000 more voters went to the polls.? The true picture, then, is one 
of impressive, but not steadily advancing, strength. 
This paper proposes to leave further scrutiny of election returns to 


1 One commentator with the courage to make his observations before the 1956 elec- 
tions produced a sober and instructive article on this general topic, offering somewhat dif- 
ferent conclusions than the present writer’s. See Charles A. Micaud, “The Bases of Com- 
munist Strength in France,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 8, pp. 354-863 (Sept., 1958). 

2 In the 1951 election, the center parties prcfited by the bonus acsorced to common 
lists, or apparentements, by which any alliance of parties, or any single party winning 
more than 50 per cent of the votes in a district, thereby won all the parliamentary seats 
in that district. In many constituencies where tte Communists wero by far the strongest 
single party, they were completely shut out by alliances of several smaller center parties. 
In 1956, with the center parties badly divided ard rarely able to form wide alliances, the 
3eats of most districts were distributed according to the proportion of popular votes cast 
“or each party. The best discussion of the complicated electoral law is contaiced in Dorothy 
Pickles, French Politics (London, 1953), appendix 1, pp. 288-92. 

3 The percentages of the total popular vote won by the Communist party have been— 
946: 28.6; 1951: 25.9; 1956: 25.6. 
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others more competent in that field of poHtical analysis. The popular 
following which the party boasts is an imzortant index of its power and 
‘vigor, but emphasis here will be largely on the perty as an effective 
irstrument of political persuasion and me™palation. It is proposed first 
to evaluate the PCF as a struciural entity with a complex of specific 
functions in French society. Secondly, zome suggestions as to the 
changmz shape of that society will be zd7ancecL Finally, tentative 
hypotheses will be offered on the future >= Erance :n terms of the rela- 
tionskip between the party’s political poszare and the social impera- 
tives of the nation. 


I 


To assess current capacity of the PCF<> represent the “revolutionary 
element” of France, we must first exarcme its benavior as the largest 
French party. One thing is clear: the party has not spared its corps of 
official:lom in filling arduous posts of l=ecership. Communist presence 
on every possible commission, commitces, and p.blic and semi-public 
body Eas given the party its reputation 1 a public servant—irrespective 
of ultimate goals. There is, even in the most cynieally anti-Communist 
quarters, a begrudging respect for tls mtegrity of tirelessness. By 
a cuisus paradox, however, is is exact” tus fur.ous activity which is 
in part responsible for a perceptible wanming oi Communist prestige. 
As perty representation is perpetuatad, Dureaucratization is invited 

at every level of the hierarchy. The Communist presence is considered | 

by the party a useful short-run goal of end fer itself. Militants who 
~apecialize in making themselves indispensa 2le members of a local parent- 
teacbers council, for example, are exp-cie-d to be tenacious about their 
positions. Tenacity often leads to a roucinzed performance of unneces- 
sary -unctions. 

"rere are three spheres where Carmanists are represented: those 
organizations launched and maintained akmost exclusively by the party 
and its fellow travellers; organizatio-s in which the party shares re- 
sponsibility with representatives of cifSrent political opinions; and 
bodies where the party retains a toe-cold, but where its emissaries sit 
scorned, isclated, and outvoted on every issue. -n all of these there are 
oppertunities for tens of thousands a? the energetic faithful to prove 
thei? indispensability to PCF superere to devise new functions, to 
propose the creation of new commits >f coordination or liaison, and 
above all to preserve their own specia wniyueness as party functionaries.‘ 





t One indication of the scope of Communir- presence is she fact that, by recent count, 
tber2 were at least 26 semi-public bodies dea=rg vith edusational affaire at the national 
leve_ in which party members play a major ls. The number of regional and local units 
is not known. 
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Within the official structure of the party itself, there has been a 
similar tendency toward bureaucratization. At the national level the 
turnover of leadership positions has been low. Except for a handful 
of celebrated cases that have had, more often than not, a purely political 
symbolism—as in the exclusion and subsequent defamation of André 
Marty—Communist officials have come to be accepted as permanent 
fixtures. The French public is becoming used to the same dreary parade 
of familiar faces in the newspapers, the Assembly, and on public plat- 
forms commemorating the days of the Liberation. 

The classic dilemma of an opposition party languishing in its own 
torpor has been described by Schumpeter in his essay on the pre-1914 
German Social Democrats.5 Not dissimilar conditions exist today in 
France, and the PCF’s response to them follows the same degenerative 
lines. Exiled to opposition, the party seeks to sustain the fidelity of its 
elite by promising security of jobs within the hierarchy. Once an official 
or a back bench deputy masters the rules of Communist conduct, his 
path is relatively smooth. Opposition is the most tranquil role for any 
party équipe. It provides few definitive tests of personal capacity; there 
are no troublesome resolutions of responsibility versus ideology, no 
embarrassing inquiries into the conduct of a ministry, no criticisms of 
committee reports. Although Maurice Thorez’ adaptation of Stalin’s 
maxim that “the Communist party is not a party like the others” may 
still be technically valid, it is becoming less and less meaningful. 

Despite symptoms of advancing senility, which most Frenchmen— 
and indeed some party members-—admit is stifling the dynamic of the 
PCF, few observers anticipate a dramatic decline in the party’s nation- 
wide support. There has been only a small reduction in the number of 
Communist fiefdoms which have characterized most industrialized 
areas since the war.’ Even more important, the hold of the party on the 
working class as exercised by the CGT union has not been successfully 
challenged by either the Socialist-onented CGTFO or the Catholic 
CFTC.. Union shop committee and social security board elections are 
still won with impressive majorities by the CGT candidates. There was 
a slight rollback of CGT predominance in 1952 in most sectors, but even 
then the majority union was backed by an average of 67 per cent of the 
voters in industry and basic services.’ Election results in the mine 


’ Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capttaltsm, Socialism and Democracy, 3rd ed. (New York 
1942), pp. 841-48. 

t Some decline has, however, been registered in the number of Communist-controlled 
cantons in Le Nord and Pas-de-Calais. 

1 Good comparative figures for the election results of 1952 can be found in L’Observa- 
leur, June 19, 1952. Scattered reports of individual plant elections are available in Le 
Monde, June 12, 1952. 
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basins gave CGT 71.8 per cent, on the rircads 6€.8 per cent, and at 
the Ciirsen automobile plant 73.6 per cent. 

Since the recoil in 1952, the CGT seers to have regained the ground 
lest, and in a few places virtually mono=cli:es the whole union field.? 
It would be unwarranted to infer, howe~=r, that CGT candidates sur- 
vived tke mild reversals of 1952 because of outstanding past perform- 
ance. The incapacity of the weaker unions ta capitalize on the. modest 
gains won in 1952 confirmed the feeling ef many werkers.that it was 
better to go along with a powerful unior. rechine—no matter what its 
politics or personnel. Once again, as it es 30 many times since 1947, 
the CGT benefited by the sheer weight of preponderant numbers.. 

Otker signs of declining Communist irSmence via the CGT, although 
not susceptible of precise measurement, ae Significant. Political mani- 
festatioas have proved so unpopular tha- hey are rarely undertaken by 
union lzaders even under heavy pressu from ths party. Admissions 
of str_k> failures are made openly by hign-ranking UGT officials.’ Rela- 
_ tions between local federations and the reticnal union are, according to 
publisbed complaints of responsible offizers, even worse than usual.° 
One shoddy -piece of union fecklessness ticked non-Communists in the 
spring of 1953. The CGT officers of th= Paris Subway Workers union 
decided on a surprise protest strike of imited duration. Service was 
halted during the early morning hours w2en-the wcrkers were streaming 
into Paris from the suburbs, but all wes ncrmal sgein by 9 A.M. when 
“the bosses” rode to work." 

Even when the party speaks officially. the CGT is under fire. Marcel. 
Servin's organizational report at the P3554 Congress revealed that, of 
total party membership, only 26 per n> belonged to plant cells— 
an obligation for all wage-earning card carriers. Of these, 38 per cent 
were industrial (mostly metallurgical) acd acsenal workers, an indication 
that party representation in other traces is scattered at best." The 
party Secretary also disclosed that a sarapling of membership cards . 
showed that; 26 per cent of bearers ent-Hec to beforg to the CGT were 
not members of any union.“ The gar besween CGT sympathy (and 

’ A sampling of 1955 CGT successes can be faenidin Le Monde, May 21, May 29, and 
June 4, 1955. 

* See especially the contrite resolution adopted by the Juna, 1954 meeting of the CGT 
National Committee, after the poor showing of s2e April demonstration for a minimum 
wage oT 25,000 pane as reported in L’Humanté -u 21, 1854. 

u e for example the thunderous warning f Fischon addressing the leaders of the 
Paris area metal workers. Le Peuple, supplement, Sero. 15, 1952. 

- See the caustic report in Le Monde, April L, 19- 3. 

2 Esport of M. Servin, L’ Humanité, June 5, 2054 

1 Pid, 

1 Thid. 
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it is more often sympathy than affiliation) and Communist sympathy 
is symbolized by the present situation at the mining center of Fives 
Lille. Twenty-seven of the 29 delegates to the Plant Committee were 
elected from the CGT list. The majority union received 5,300 votes, 
virtually sweeping the field, but of those casting ballots only 300 were 
party members. While the plant is under the control of the CGT, the 
workers’ living quarters at Hellemmes has had a Socialist mayor since 
1947.1° As one observer notes, the CGT depends “. . . on a solid general 
staff which occupies the key post [in the plants] enabling it to bring 
along an immense crowd of hesitants and indifferents.’’® 

Control of these key CGT positions has always been the prime strat- 
egy of the party. It is a realistic policy which recognizes the hard facts 
of French union life—loose organization, no closed shops, and a viru- 
lently individualistic, or perhaps anarchistic, mistrust of leaders by 
the rank and file.” From one point of view, the Communists’ adaptation 
to these conditions must be regarded as a skillful “making do” with 
very little. The key to continued success, however, is always the sup- 
pleness with which the leadership adjusts to the volatile demands of 
its following. When there is no identity of Communist and trade union 
goals, the rapport between leaders and rank and file is strained or 
vanishes altogether. The same leadership may well reassert itself, but 
there will always be long periods when the leadership function of the party 
in its union is virtually non-existent. No Communist lexicon prepares the 
union officer for this; in fact, a reading of Marxist materials invites him 
to believe that the most fertile field for the exercise of organizational 
techniques is the “mass man,” the army of industrial workers tied to 
the same factory, to the same squalid working-class suburb—in a word, 
the industrial “prole.” Subject to the rigid requirements of the party’s 
line as devised to serve political ends, the militant risks losing all in- 
fluence with the CGT rank and file in attempting to square a transitory 
political line with the everyday interests of his troops. At the same time, 
the party holds him responsible for the activities of his union, and for 
the success or failure of both strikes and political manifestations. Thus 
the Communist union boss is squeezed between irreconcilable forces; 
internal crises are precipitated and autocritiques demanded. 

This dilemma has reached the highest levels of the CGT hierarchy. 
The union’s crusty General Secretary (and ex officio member of the 
party’s politburo), Benoit Frachon, in preparation for the general 


15 Seo “La Classe Ouvrière se détache-t-elle du Parti Communiste?,” part ITI of a series 
sy M. P. Hamelet in Le Figaro, Dec. 9, 1964. ie Ibid. 

17? The best description of this attitude ean be found in Val R. Lorwin, The French 
sabor Movement (Cambridge, 1954), Ch. 9. 
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strike of April, 1954, sought to generalize the movement by vigorously 
denying that the CGT’s initiative was wclitically motivated: ‘Those 
who try to invent some sort of politica manoeuvres on the part of 
the CGT are themselves fully aware that Jmey are lying.’’!* Two months 
later tne unhappy union boss was listenixs z0 a searing criticism of the 
strike, celivered by none other than acing party Secretary Jacques 
Duclos, from the tribune of the party ~ongress.!® The following day 
Frachor. made his own autocriticue, emitting (one supposes with 
fingers erossed) that he had erred in emghasizing the purely material. 
aspect cf the strike demands: “ .. . work=7s are not merely specialists in 
union. effairs, they should apply themeelves to the whole line of a 
class.” ? The veteran party and union mitant had attempted to broaden 
the scope of the strike by appealinz to afl labor elements, but had been 
forced io recognize that the party’s do=trinaire purposes could not be 
relegated to a minor theme. As in mst such affairs, however, the 
tempest signalled a new change in party ine which recognized too late, 
perhaps, the difficulties that had prodmced a damaging admission of 
interne] disharmony. The old saw of union unity wes dusted off in the 
1954 Congress and pushed with more gor than at any time since the 
Liberation.» Implicit in this new turrmg was an undertaking to de- 
empngsize purely philosophic or doctr—aire differences separating the 
various elements of the left. (The aim ams to reduce Socialist and left- 
wing vatholic opposition to a few sp=cific short-range goals of Com- 
murisi polity, i.e., the defeat of EDC end the establishment of an East- 
- West détente.) In arriving at this benevel=nt position, however, the party 
had crudely exposed itself not only to 1-3 awn followmg, but to the whole 
French public. 

Fart of the new pose of the CGT is z2laxation of controls on discus- 
sion of basic issues within the orga-czation. The artificially-created 
libers] atmosphere reached a somevtat unpromising climax in the 
annual convention of the union in Jure of 1955. Two nominally non- 
Communist union officials were perm tied to plead against the general 
report on economic conditions preparac by the party leadership.” That 

18 Te Peupie, April 15, 1954, supplement. 

'® Duclos’ speech appears in L’ Humensté, Jt ns 4, 1954. 

20 Frachon’s autocritique appears in 0’ Humarité, June 5, 1964, Interesting commentary 
on Frachon’s dilemma is contained in the Ca lic journal Syndicalisme, June 24, 1964, 
unde: the title, “Autour des Déclarations de E “rachon.” 

u Actually the CGT had initiated this re-s-vad call for unity in its 29th Congress of 
June 7-12, 1953. For interesting commentar— on the party’s redoubled enthusiasm for 
umtr of all members of the working class, see L. Rioux, “Une Nouvelle Oriontation de la 


CGT,” France Observateur, July 1, 1954. 
= The opposition, led by Le Brun and R- sard, was spirited, if not widely followed. 
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their opposition was effectively restricted by the regular Communist 
leadership suggests that they were given the platform only to dramatize 
a superficial change in attitudes on internal democracy.” 

In summary, then, one must conclude that all is not well within the 
most formidable bastion of the party. The CGT is not weak in numbers 
nor even in supporters, but as an instrument of party policy it has been 
dissipating a reputation carefully nurtured during and since the Résis- 
tance. It cannot depend on widespread support for party-inspired 
strikes; its leaders are often: compromised by their party attachment. 
Conversely, what vigor the CGT does possess is probably due to the 
furious activity of Communist officials and the sheer numerical follow- 
ing which the label CGT commands. The posturing which Communist 
allegiance imposes on the organization no longer fools anyone. It does 
not drive the non-Communists or the apathetic into rival unions, but it 
does reduce the inclination of the rank and file to respond to the bidding 
of their leaders. Certainly they cannot be counted on for any com- 
prehensive implementation of Comraunist party aims. 

The same general developments can be noted if recent behavior of 
the PCF as a whole is examined. We have suggested that the Communist 
presence is now an accepted part of French life. The turbulent excite- 
ment of the post-Liberation period, when the PCF was riding a crest of 
popularity, has long since passed. There are no longer dramatic con- 
versions of prominent intellectuals, announced with flamboyant flour- 
ishes in the Press—but there are countless unannounced desertions. 
The opinion of the party is no longer sought on every issue—it can be 
accurately foretold by anyone. In a word, the party is becoming “old 
hat.” 

Evidence of declining interest comes not only from professional 
critics of communism, but also from official reports of the party’s own 
leadership. The last announcement of membership figures (which in 
themselves are probably inflated) showed 506,250 cards delivered in 
1954, as contrasted with 786,855 in 1949 and 907,785 in 1947. Official 
complaints of the “disappearance of dozens and dozens of cells” indicate 


Le Brun’s Congress speech was reported in full by almost all newspapers June 15, 1955. 
For a detailed if over-optimistic description of the minority, see ‘Tendances à la PCF,” 
France Observateur, June 3, 1954. 

= The CGT Congress was not allowed to vote on the minority economio report pre- 
sented by Le Brun and his small following of dissidents, and extraordinary efforts were 
mude to persuade him to accept compromise formulas. 

“ From the report on party organization delivered by Marcel Servin at the 1954 Con- 
gress, L’ Humansté, June 5, 1954. A rightist paper claimed that only 230,000 cards were dis- 
tributed in 1955, See Le Figaro, April 27, 1955. 
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weaknz2ss of internal organization.“ Even the organ L'Humanité is 
reported as staggering under the double y robiem of losing the subserip- 
tions of militants and of competition from ‘beurgeois journals.” Editor 
Étienne Fajon made a full and frank a=tocritique before the party’s 
Central Dommittee in late 1954,°* confeseng © a sharp drop of circula- 
tion anc geographic coverage. Before tze war there were two PCF 
dailies elthough there are now 15, the t=tal aumber of readers is not 
significantly higher. The sales of DL’ Humc viié reached 336,000 in 1937; 
today tke combined sales of all 15 papes ic 517,000 (by Communist 
estimazez). In the three departments of te Seine which coroprise the 
Paris region there are only 77,000 subse-be-s to L'Humanité. Fajon 
also arnounced that three-quarters of t> C=ammunist electors in the 
Paris area read other than party dailies. “nir-y-two departments have 
nc distribution of Communist provincid newspapers, and in these 
departments the circulation of L’Hwmacz-é = lower than before the 
war. 

Notkirg suggests that Fajon’s autocriticae has produced a more prom- 
ising upturn in the capacity of the party tc beam its message. According 
to one observer, L’Humanité now existe thanks only to the charity 
received from its Sunday edition, DL’ H-xrviriwté Dimanche, which is 
hawkec. by volunteer militants at high resas.~ Even the move sophis- 
ticated theoretical review, Cahiers du Con2urisme, has been forced to 
print its own autocritique—confessing toc arid and pretentious an ap- 
proach, cf little direct concern to the avzrag=- militant.** The party’s 
propaganda difficulties were climaxed at she turn of the year by the 
announzement, not in the official paper, bat in. France Nouvelle, a semi- 
povular magazine, that Jeanette Vermeers=h, cnetime mistress and now 
wife of aling party boss Maurice Thorez, rad assumed direction of the 
“agitprop” sctivities of the party.*® To dale “t= belle Jeanette,” as she 
is callec. ky more obsequious comrades, ha= prcduced no new shakeups, 
and there are no signs that the informaticoal ¿nd educative services of 
the PCF rave improved. In fact, Mme. Veeme=rsch’s elevation is prob- 

% See L Yumantté, Nov. 22, 1954. 

4% The spsech of Fajon before the Committee is -satamed in his own journal, D’ Hu- 
manté, Nov. 13, 1954. 

17 See A. Griotteray-Brayance, “Le Parti Comrumist en 1955,” Monde Nouveau, 
Jan., 1958, cp. 28-88. Even the eminently successful jc malsdited specifically for peasants, 
La Terre, .s losing ground. See L. P. Hamelet, “Le Pa-t: Ccnmuniste et les Agriculteurs,” 
Le Figaro, April 7, 19565. 

18 The artocritique of the Cahters is contained in tə artzle by two editors, V. Michaut 
and M. Lim>ourg: “A Propos du xxx¢ Anniversaire de Cabrers,” Cahiers du Communisme, 
Vol. 31, preface (F'ek., 1955). 


29 A discussion of this curious and somewhat cland=sfine -eplastering of party functions 
can be foumc in Le Figaro, Jan. 14, 1055. 
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ably better explained as a tightening of centralized control by organiza- 
tion veterans than as a sincere effort to recoup on the propaganda frent.*° 

That the monolithism of the party’s structure and its exile im op- 
position have produced a dry rot eating away at its élan vital is denied 
by few, even among the most faithful. Even fewer, however, will 
openly discuss the antics of the highest ranking officers to maintain 
their privileged positions. The failing Thorez, who unquestionably uses 
Jeanette Vermeersch as the champion of his own personal power, 
symbolizes in many ways the present condition of the party. Illness 
has ‘aged him well beyond his years. (The party’s organizational secre- 
tary complained at the last Congress that of 100,000 new members in 
1954, only 11 per cent were under 25, while 29 per cent were over 50.)** 
He shows increasing fear of inability to maintain his position. The party 
now finds it necessary for security reasons to house the delegates to its 
Congress in the homes of faithful Parisian militants, to msist on com- 
munal eating arrangements during the three or four days a provincial 
delegate is in the Paris region, and to grant the platform to only one 
centrally chosen speaker per delegation.*? At least one report declares 
that at the central committee meetings of the party only 15 (out of 75) 
ever speak, and that they are always the same fifteen.” 

Only the most obvious symptoms of hardening of the arteries within 
the PCF have been recorded here. Much remains that is not reducible 
to documentation. For example, it is still extremely difficult to assess 
the degree of Communist success with the peasantry. The peasants’ 
cooperative organization, the CGA, has succeeded in ridding itself of 
most of its Communist officials, but this was a hollow victory since it 
can no longer boast of widespread support in the countryside.“ In 
contrast, while party strength may have waned in many rural areas, it 
continues to mount slowly south of the Loire, especially in the districts 
experiencing a decline in population. This development will be con- 
sidered more fully in a later section of this paper. 

Attempts to create a new band of irreconcilable durs out of harried 

#9.See below. 

*t See the report of Marcel Servin as reported in L’ Humanité, June 4, 1954. 

3 See the interesting commentary on these tight-rein methods in Le Figaro, July 7, 
1954, Further rumblings over Servin’s inner party police and espionage methods after the 
Baranes affair are reported in the same paper, Oct. 28, 1954. 

2 This is a report from Unir, the organ of the Le Brun opposition within the CGT, as 
relayed by Le Populatre, June 28, 1955. The writer was unable to obtain back issues of 
Unir and cannot, therefore, confirm the authenticity of the source. 

# See M. P. Hamelet, “Le Parti Communiste et les Agriculteurs,” Le Figaro, April 7, 
1955. In English the best study is Henry W. Ehrmann, “The French Peasant and Com- 


munism,” this Ruvinw, Vol. 46, pp. 19-438 (March, 1052). 
%* Hamelet, De Figaro, April 8, 1955. 
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Nortt africans, who are, everywhere in Trance, the least favored of the 
working class, are meeting with small su2cess.*° Tke reasons for failure 
of the party’s appeal to the North Afric=ns are not yet clear. Certainly 
the PCF has operatives, clandestine end! atherwise, in all the nationalist 
movercents, and it can even count on a œw battalions of colored march- 
ers te cemonstrate on May Day. The reazious question may be a serious 
deterrent to Moslem sympathy, but many Algerian and Morrocan 
spok2ssmen will suggest privately tha- the most telling reservations 
concern ihe party’s tendency to domirsze the leadership cadres of the 
North Africans by imposing its own functionaries. 

Tae party is in trouble. It is losing ite dramatic quality. Rigidity and 
tight-usted control have produced too =any mistakes. A sterile opposi- 
tion role adds no new lustre to its colos. The powerful assault batteries 
of tae CGT are no longer the fearful erzanisms they were in 1947 and 
1943. Because of the party’s ubiquitous presence everywhere in French 
society, it has become for many a bors. But there are deeper and more 
threatening fissures opening between te party end the French public. 
Thess reflect the incapacity of the Communists—because of the doc- 
trine: with which they are encumberd—to adjust themselves to new 
forze that are beginning to fracture the centuries-old crust of France’s 
social and economic structure. Some =bservations on these changes will 
be presented in the section that follows 


II 


So far this discussion has been ccaserned with the description of a 
deceying colossus—a colossus so méhty that even serious difficulties 
weaken it relatively little in relation t competing forces. The substantial 
resilue of power which the Commur-sts still dspose risks further com- 
promise from a peril even more grave than bureaucratization, nepotism, 
anc the shrivelling effects of long yea of political isolation. That danger 
is contained in the present ideologic:1 posture cf the party. This section 
has as its theme the relationship be-veen the doctrinal position of the 
FCF and the current social context cf France It is too early as yet to 
ke certair that the two are badly owt of joint, but the sclerosis induced 
by organizational malaise would s@=m to make adjustment to societal 
changes more difficult. 

First of all, why pursue the quest.>o of ideology? Are not the creeds of 
parties (especially French parties’ less important than the historical 
Toeus they establish for themselves” Do the rank and file really follow 

* The dest English treatment of this quostion is Cavid 8. McLellan, “The North 
African in France,” Yale Review, Vol. 44, zy. 421-38 (€pring, 1055). See also A. Vielle- 


Michel, “I’Evolution des Travailleurs Musadimans en France,” Esprit, Vol. 23, pp. 864- 
84 (May, 1956). 
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the twists and turns of doctrinal development—especially those spring- 
ing from Marxian dialectics? The same questions can be phrased more 
simply: is not the PCF better known as a symbol of the Résistance than 
as a faithful conveyor of the Moscow line? Is not the thorough and 
painstaking organization of Communist communes and municipalities 
more telling on election day than the brilliance of a rhetorical defense of 
Marxist art by Aragon before the Central Committee? Perhaps so, but 
if in the long run inconsistencies between the imposed ideological line 
and concrete, observable social fact become too marked, the party risks 
losing its position in the mainstream of history. One suspects that the 
Soviet leaders are beginning to recognize this danger, but can they un- 
wind the ideological rack on which they have bound their subordinate 
national units? 

It is from this perspective that the present ideological posture of the 
party is important as an index of its overall health. We shall explore 
only one point in the current theoretical offering of French communism. 
This precept is, conveniently, the most vulnerable, but it is also the 
most difficult to abridge, to “correct” later, and even if next week it is 
suppressed it cannot easily be evaporated in a “memory hole.” Should 
it be erased, there would be little left of Marxian economic theory. This 
postulate is the much discussed “absolute and relative impoverishment 
of the masses’”—the axis of current Communist philosophy in France. 

The pauperization theme, as it is known, was revitalized by Maurice 
Thorez when he took up the cudgels to answer a speech by Douglas 
Dillon, the United States Ambassador to France, delivered in New 
York in January, 1955.57 The Ambassador had remarked on “a new 
economic turning” for France, commenting favorably on the rise in 
productivity, the general steadiness of employment, and visible evi- 
dences of increased purchasing power of the working class. The bitter 
response of the Communist leader unleashed a host of other criticisms 
elaborating on the basic pauperization theme.** Thorez’ argument re- 
volved around the classic Marxist maxim of the existence of two polar 
forceg—the one, the capitalist bourgoisie in full process of concentra- 
tion; the other, the working class undergoing rapid and absolute impov- 
erishment. The rising productivity rate he admitted, but ascribed it to 

27 Dillon’s speech is reported in The New York Times, Jan. 15, 1955. 

33 Thorez’ original statement on pauperisation appeared in Cahiers du Communisme, 
Vol. 81, pp. 259-79 (March, 1955), under the title, “La Situation Economique de la 
France.” The line is further developed by Thorez under the title “Nouvelles Données sur 
la Pauperisation,’ Cahters du Communisme, Vol. 31, pp. 803-26 (July, 1955). Official 
technical elaborations of the doctrine are offered by several writers in various issues of 
Economie et Politique, Vol. 2, 1955. For an interesting Socialist (and neo-Marxist) criticism 


of the new line, see P, Rimbert, ‘““Pauperisation et Niveau de Vie des Travailleurs, I,” La 
Revue Socialiste, Vol. 88, pp. 179-84 (July, 1955). 
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mechanized production, increase in hours: rorxed, aad the “speed up.” 
Thus, rising productivity and even availabilty of more goods to the 
working class are achieved by a more imense process of exploitation. 
Finally, Thorez insisted that the much vaunted new Droductive capacity 
pales into insignificance when compared with gains in Germany, Britain, 
the United States, and the Soviet Union. 

The Thorez blast was in part an answe to Dillon. It was also indica- 
tive oi the party’s concern over the seemingly enthusiastic response by 
all Frerch classes to the Mendés-France >rcgram.*° If the popular ex- 
premier symbolized anything, it was the eapacity so abandon artificial 
and limiting strictures on political and econonic pohcy. The Communist 
boss was in effect warning the faithful sgaisst the seductions of Men- 
déstsme—reminding them that a clear urd2rs-anding of classical Marxist 
economic theory would forestall disillusionment in the future.4 In a 
way, if was an appealing tocsin because :t played on the eternal senti- 
ment of the downtrodden that things =r2 really es bad as they fear— 
if nct worse. On the other hand, it ws: zertainly a message of hope- 
lessness if the visible omens of better tomes were illusory and no call to 
revolution was practicable. a 

It was, in fact, around the questior. of *‘abandonment to despair” 
that opposition within the CGT was mounted in 1955.4 Pierre Le Brun 
‘even though he may have been playing bae ~ole of *‘straw man” for “new 
party democracy”) voiced misgivings about following the Thorez line to 
this fnal logical absurdity. The minoriy sookesman presented his case 
_In advance of the June CGT Congress 22, written interview pleading for 
a comstructive attitude. He asked bow ~he French people could be 
marsoalled against the orthodox prog-am ~f incr2ased productivity and 
free convertibility and at the same tims be expected to oppose the 
Menés-France program of technic: progress, planned investment, 
anq Tull employment. By opposing everytaing, he charged, “Do we not 
risk appearing to be protectionists 2orservatives, opponents of` all 
progress?’’? Failure to meet the chall=rge of the Mendés-France experi- 
ienc2 would, he added, “be to play the game of our adversaries... 


3: The relationship of Mendés-France to th» Lef in general is the subject of a number 
of articles in the special issue of the Sartre-c-ited Les Temps Modernes, Vol. 10 (Nos. 
112-13), 1955, entitled “La Gauche.” See especially the articles by Lavau, Neville, and 
Martinat. 

© There is an interesting critique of the peu erization doctrine from this point of view 
in tne pro-Mendés-France weekly France C&servcteur, Matoh 3, 1955, under the title 
“Dureissement au Parti Communiste.” 

- See above, part I. 

-2 Le Brun’s position before the Congress i3 giv=n full treatment by J. Armel, “CGT,” 
‘France Observateur, April 7, 1955. See also M. P Hametet, “Conflict du Doctrine à la 
CGT,” Le Figaro, April 22, 1955. 
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those who wish to relegate us to isolation, sectarlanism, weakness.” He 
suggested that militant action by the working class itself might hold in 
check the law of pauperization of the masses. 

In rejoinder, the party leadership coldly reminded him to reread 
his Marx, and especially his “little Lenin library.’ Almost all of the 
top CGT officials condemned the Le Brun position on the floor of the 
Congress, but the most interesting and revealing criticisms were made 
by a member of the party politburo, Francois Billoux: 


The good apostles of class collaboration pretend that the communists condemn 
the workers to despair. It is precisely the Socialist chiefs who, by their sermons 
on the acceptance, submission to, and resignation before the possibility of 
definitive and successive ameliorations [in the standard of living], try to dis- 
suade the workers from renouncing forever the capitalist regime.“ 


A few days later Louis Saillant, General Secretary of the Communist- 
dominated Fédération Syndicale Mondiale, was quoted: “The moderniza- 
tion of the economy can only accentuate the enrichment of the rich and 
the impoverishment of the poor.’’° 

Floods of propaganda elaborating on the new emphasis have poured 
out of party offices. Because Dillon and others made a special point of 
the ability of French workers to buy scooters, motorcycles, and even 
automobiles, Communist spokesmen have been particularly anxious 
to dispel the notion that this is an indication of relative well-being. The 
official explanation seems to be that workers buy these things not be- 
cause they can afford them, or because they have “bourgeois desires” 
to enjoy the freedom and mobility gained by owning a Renault or a 
Vespa, but because they find them in the long run a cheaper means of 
transportation to and from work than the metro or the bus. (Fares have 
been priced out of normal range by “reckless, anti-social policies of 
bourgeois government.’’#*) This neat trick of logic turns the purchase of 
a vehicle by the French worker into another measure of his impoverish- 
ment.‘ 


—_ 


3 Before the Congress the party let go a couple of its biggest guns against the “Le 
Brun opposition” in editorials by Benoit Frachon, the CGT General Secretary, in 
L Humanité, May 3, 1955, and by Jeanette Vermeersch, in L Humanité, May 10, 1955. 

4 L Humanité, July 2, 1955. 

4 L Humanité, July 4, 1955. 

‘6 This was the explanation offered by Marcel Servin at the Central Committee meeting 
of the party in September, 1955. 

‘7 Estimates of automobile ownership in France are difficult to come by. However, 
2,087,900 private cars were licensed in 1955—certainly a low ratio compared to the total 
population. A better picture of French “motorization”’ can be obtained by adding the 
3,135,000 velomotors, scooters, motorcyclettes, and motorcycles. The combined figures 
suggest a rough ratio of one unit for every eight persons. Statistics on registration appear 
in the automobile trade journal, L’ Argus, May 19, 1955, supplement. 
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While these prophecies of doom are k=ing disseminated from every 
party rostrum, the French economy has contirued te improve. Evidence 
of greater working-class security and ~ornfort is fairly widespread. 
Nevertheless, real social and economic in2qu*ties persist. The advances 
which Lave been made are spotty and lurgel, confined to urban areas. 
In acd:tion, external difficulties might 1mndsrmine economic recovery 
at any time. For the moment, however there is ro denying that con- 
siderakle improvements have been recocded_in a rumber of fields, and 
that tke worker’s lot has been ameliorated in mosz industrial centers.** 

In fact, French society as a whole (and specially that sector of it 
hither{o most susceptible to Communir; pressure: is going through an 
evolution for which party ideologies are unprepared. The process of 
charge is difficult to follow with real preasion, but some indications 
suggest themselves as markers of the =utu-e. Ths most striking social 
trend in modern France, that is, the szad- increase in urbanization, is 
of long standing.*® 

Mcre recent trends include rapid grewth of service industries and the 
overall rising skill level of the worsing force. These developments 
suggest new opportunities for social mobilty, ard, in consequence, the 
importance of re-evaluating worker wsyckology Roughly 20 per cent 
of the active population, or one-third of ell saleried workers, now fall 
into the oceupational category which the Frenca call employé, that is, 
thos: employed in clerical, commeraiai, and distributive activities.®° 
Of tais group, nearly a quarter are sms and daughters of working-class 
fazhərs.* Here the Communist appe] has never been warmly received, 
ard the organizational task of the pzrty s complicated by the absence 
of large, closely assembled groups of nilitants ir a single plant. 


4 Although wages as such are still at dismally low levels, and in some cases barely 
equzl ta thosa of prewar France, two other factors sce important in assessing the condition 
oi industrial workers. First is the increase in tel ake-home pay due to allocations fami- 
tales or social benefit payments, amounting 2 some cases to a sum equivalent to wages. 
S2cand, except for scattered areas, employment has been high since the war, with no 
dissstrous lean periods to dissipate small sav age. -‘urthermore, since 1952 there has been 
considerable success in halting inflation. For Jetats, see J. Dumontier, “La Conjoncture 
Eeenomique à la Fin 1954,” Economie et Fealst& Mond-ales, Jan., 1955, pp. 21-23; J. 
Romeuf, “Les Salaires en France en 1955,” Zes Cahiers Economiques, Jan., 1955, p. 23; 
snd the anonymous analysis, “L’ Evolution =écerte des Revenus Salariaux Modestes en 
France,” Erudes et Conjonctures, Aug. 8, 195. 

19 There are interesting comparative figures of all principal French cities and their 
3u Durban towns for the years 1936, 1946, 1854 in Annua-re Statistique de la France 1958 
(1354 ed.), Vol. 60, N.S, 42, Paris, Instit t N tional de la Statistique, Table I, pp. 
X-X HI. 

3 M. Collinet, Essai sur la Condition G srièr: (Paris, 1951), p. 55. Explicit details of 
occupatioral divisions in 1954 are available in Bulletin Eebdomatre de Statistique, Institut 
National de la Statistique, Paris, £869, Maz 25, 955. 

" M. Eresard, “La Mobilité Sociale en Francs,” Cah:ers Français a’ Information, Jan.— 
Fab., 1952, p. 18. 
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As the commercial and service sector of the economy continues to 
expand, manufacturing is also expanding, but at a slower rate. The 
distribution of skill groups within this sector is significant in itself for 
social change. Unskilled workers are no longer an important proportion 
of the total, and semi-skilled or specialized workers, although still 
predominant, are not increasing in numbers as fast as are professional 
workers and technicians.: The modest beginnings cf automation and 
‘other progressive industrial techniques promise an acceleration of this 
process. 

The general rise of the skill median in industry might well lead to a 
new social role for the industrial worker. More technical training is 
becoming available; in some quarters union leaders will admit privately 
that as factory conditions become less onerous, workers are willing to 
work overtime for a higher take-home pay. Greater security from un- 
employment and somewhat higher earnings by the industrial working 
class explain in large part heavy purchases of consumer goods in the last 
year. Apparently one strong impulse is to “motorize” by buying, 
usually on credit, a motor bike or scooter. This in turn enables the 
worker to escape, occasionally, the most repressive features of urban 
industrial living—and, incidentally, to dodge the Communist party 
militant who would occupy his evenings and weekends with party 
entertainment and party propaganda. 

Something like the process of “privatization” of interest, which Otto 
Kircheimer has described as taking place in postwar Germany, may 
also be unfolding in France.* For the nation as a whole, this would 
not be surprising, but for the French worker, whose public life has been 
marked traditionally by violent strikes, demonstrations, and class 
solidarity, it represents something of a revolution. Working-class con- 
sciousness is by no means dead, but as a rallying cry some of its pun- 
gency has disappeared. Almost despite its revolutionary heritage, the 
working class seems to be adapting to basic changes in occupational 
character. Whatever new patterns of economic or social behavior finally 
do take root in French society (and the long-run significance of the 
trends discussed above are not yet clear), they make mockery of the 
Communists’ pauperization theme. 

8 Of every 1,000 workers in 1901, 440 were engaged in raw material production, 373 
in manufacturing, and 187 in service industries. In 1951 the figures were, respectively, 
330, 415, 255. See the chart of these changes in M. Collinet, “Structure des Classes Salariés 
en France depuis Cinquante Ans,” Revue Internationale du Travatl, March, 1953, pp. 229- 
52. Other useful statistics may be found in P. Bleton, “Mouvement Economique et Evo- 
lution Social,” Economie et Humanisme, July—Aug., 1955. 

53 See “Economic Conditions in France,” published by the Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation, Paris (Nov., 1955). This report indicates (p. 8) that nearly two- 
thirds of the 1955 increase in production was absorbed by private consumption. 


5t Otto Kircheimer, “Notes on the Political Scene in West Germany,” World Politica, 
Vol. 6, pp. 306-21 (April, 1954). l 
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Conzinued alienation of Frenchmen from. Communist discipline 
depends only in part on the degree to whrh the party makes unrealistic 
demande on iss followers” credibility. Another important factor is 
whether a period of relative domestic traaquillity will afford business. 
and government opportunity to “lift she face” of the economy. 
Whether an economic recession would exeble the Communist party to 
regair its position as a central institui#cn in French life, capable of 
compet-ng successfully with traditional symbols to which Frenchmen 
owe their loyalty, such as the Republic. the demozratic ideal, or deyo- 
tion to intelle2tual independence, is dowktful. Toc much has been lost 
by the party in terms of broad national peal. Certainly it will remain 
strong in the mdustrial areas where its crganization is most effective. 

` There might even be an.opportunity far the part7 to gain real strength 
in tke backwater rural districts, wher= the decline in the number of © 
_Comnmunist-e2lls has been less marked tan in urban areas. More than 
a milfon French peasants have holCngs with'n the five-to-twenty 
hectare range, and many of them are exgaged in bare subsistence farm- 
ing. In départements where such farme are chara2zteristic, especially in 
southeast France, the percentage of ommunist votes runs as high as 
anywhere in the country.’ Although scl productivity is unquestionably 
low, poverty is more often the consequ=nce of apparent inability to take 
advantage of new techniques and markets. Should the youth of these 
backward areas be drawn away to decentralized industries and services 
now establishing in provincial cities. the “‘abamdoned”’ districts may 
grow even further apart from the dynamic areas o: the French economy.* 
Increasing isolation could make large xectors of rural France a fruitful 
hunting grcund for the party. 

If the drift away, from the party = to continue, the seit to those 


At least the O.E.E.C. is stk altogether ~pzimistic abeut the continuance of ‘an un- 
trcubled prosperity in the context of present fiscal practices. Bee note 53, above. l 

še Bee the -eport of the 1958 Party Congres statistics in “Le Communisme en France,” 
Balletin de’ Association d'Etudes et d’Informa=cn Politique: Internationales (March 1-15, 
185E, p. 25. 

i See the interesting statistics compiled zy M. P. Hamelet, “Le Parti Communiste 
et les Agriculteurs,” Le Figaro, April 9-10, 1Æ&E. A general survey of the poorer peasants’ 
disposition to follow the party may be found & Shrmann, “The French Peasant and Com- 
rumism” (cited in note 34). See also Fran: 9s Goguel, “Pourquoi les Français Votent 
comme Ils le Font,” The French Review, Vol. 28 pp. 318-89 (Feb., 1955). 

* Interesting commentary on the new fan of indust-ialization coming to the prov- 
inces is contained in the case study by J. Gower, Natssancs d'une Grande Ciié: Le Mans au 
Iizer du XX" Siècle (Paris, 1953). For a warning that the western half of France might 
become an agricultural backwater, see A. Mnilip, “Franse’s Economic Situation,” Yale” 
French Stuates, No. 15, pp. 87-98 (Winter, EF 4-55). 
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occupational and economic activities which are commercial, or of a 
higher skill level, and, more importantly, “middle-class” in psycho- 
logical orientation, must be kept open. Lack of social fluidity is still the 
key problem of French life. Evidence abounds, both statistical and of 
the type immediately apparent to the casual tourist, to demonstrate 
that movement between class levels and social strata, although growing, 
is still highly restricted. The most telling index is educational oppor- 
tunity. Technical training is now more widely offered, but the formal 
educational process shows only slight change in recent years. In a 
sample poll taken in 1952 of 3,000 French industrial workers, none had 
entered the siage supérieur or higher education, although 13 out of 
every 100 had had some form of technical education.®® Eight of every 
100 had advanced past primary schooling. A recent survey of univer- 
sity students revealed that 2.3 per cent of those enrolled in state uni- 
versities were the sons and daughters of skilled workers, as compared 
-0 18.7 per cent who were the children of the lowest ranking employés and 
cettts functionnatres." Sixty-five per cent of successful candidates for 
she National School of Administration, which provides France with its 
too bureaucrats and managers, were from the highest socio-economic 
¢-oup—industrialists and top-flight technical specialists. Only 4.3 per 
zzut came from working-class homes, and none from unskilled or farm 
isker parentage. 

The figures cited above are somewhat more comprehensible when it is 
r= xembered that there are few opportunities for student employment 
or staolarship aid in France. In the Paris region, for example, out of 
. 340 8000 secondary and advanced students only 15,705 were receiving 
avy sort of official scholarship aid in a typical postwar year.® The 
pinctoal path to advancement is still through the traditional two-gen- 
ercticn process. A modest post in some administrative office may ke 
open w the worker’s son with little education, but only his grandson 
ma sr tcipate sufficient education for a significant advance up the 
social dder. The steady movement toward tertiary occupations will 
dout tl exacerbate the urge for mobility. An infusion of new blood 
into a.zelite has long been a real need in professedly democratic France. 

n eend “La Mobilité Sociale en France” (cited in note 51). 

© Flza. Ine writer cites a more recent survey in the Seine (Paris) region, in which five per 
cent of àz Zacée students were of working-class origin. T. Bottomore, “La Mobilité Bo- 
ciale dare lz Haute Administration Française,” Cahiers Internationauz de Sociologte, Vol. 
12, pp. 137-"£ 71952). 

oP, L Ra-naud, “Le Rôle du Facteur Humain dans la ‘Stagnation’ de l'Économie 


Française,” [fo irelle Revue de l Économie Contemporaine, Vol. 4 (July, 1954). 


8 See Micszud “The Bases of Communist Strength in France” (cited in note 1), and 
Bottomore, 9r. et’. 


3 From «ew~ev quoted by Bottomore, op. cit. 
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The pressures and counter-pressures b-ginring te operate in this area 
of social and economic activity should. ze crucial to the survival of the 
“micčdle-class urge” at the expense >f tie Communist emphasis on 
working-class consciousness. 

Cne further word should be addec. in «ssessing the impact of Com- 
menist power and its adaptability to sontemporary French moods. 
Perhaps the Communists are out of ~sep perhaps, to push the argument 
to its logical extreme, their influence will evapcrate in the face of power- 
ful social drives for the status and semi-security of petit bourgeots living. 
If so, there remains the unpleasant possibility that the PCF has already 
=ccomplished too much. There may be nothing to take the party’s 
place for those who abandon it. ‘2ars of bombast fired at the ‘criminal 
Republic” and all its works have added imperceptibly to the French- 
man’s normal disdain for goverrmnens in ary form, and particularly for 
the government in power. The crisis of civic conscience cannot but 
sharpen for those who, consciacsly dr not, have drunk deeply of Com- 
munist propaganda.“ The Cormunist peace theme has deeply affected 
attitudes on foreign issues. The fact that France’s foreign policy dilemma 
has centered on the emotionzity anpopular issues of German rearma- 
ment, the Indo-Chinese ccadic-, and maintenance of the colonial 
presence in North Africa plays into Communist hands.® This is not to 
say that neutralism has emirel> triuraphed in the battle for French- 
men’s opinions on interna*=cna. matters, but rather that Communist 
persistence has strengthens it. The real winner in the struggle that 
has been going on since L»xterstion may be the grey hosts of complete 
political irresponsibility and disaffection from public life. Powerful 
drives for new status mały spell the collapse of Communist power. 
These urges, overemph.sizirg the ignoble French middle-class pre- 
occupation with materiel secirity and private interests, may, however, 
also prove a danger, not saly for France, but for all Western Democracy. 

& That this problem seri-asly »reoccupies French leaders is demonstrated by the tone 
and content of the papers Fere. at the annual lay Catholic national meeting held in 
1954. See Crise du Pouvoir +t Crse du C.visme, Chronique Sociale de France, Collection 
Semaines Sociales de Frarze (à Rennes (Paris, 1954), especially the articles by Auby, 
Savatier, Delouvrier, Thexxz, Bndel, and Simon. 

& For interesting com wmentery on the party’s ability to capitalize on these issues see 
Griotteray-Brayance, “Le Part Communiste en 1955,” (cited in note 27). For a lengthy, 
and in places brilliant s atem. nt of the fellow-travelling camp see J-P. Sartre’s report, 
“Les Communistes et le Paix?’ in various issues of Les Temps Modernes, Vols. 8 and 9 
(1953 and 1964). 


ss Some recent views cn tis subject may be found in John T. Marcus, ‘‘Neutralism in 
France,” Revtew of Pol tics, Yol. 17, pp. 295-328 (Summer, 1955). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SENATE 
POLICY COMMITTEES 
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The subject of party responsibility for public policy in Congress has com- 
manded much attention among political scientists. Creation of the Senate 
party policy committees in 1947 with legal sanction and public appropriations 
was heralded by some political scientists as a major step in the direction of 
centralizing and evolving a so-called party program. These committees have 
now been in operation for nine years, during which the Republican and Demo- 
cratic bodies have each served about the same amount of time in the majority 
and minority. The committees may be said to have passed the experimental 
stage. Notwithstanding this, there is a paucity of material, both descriptive 
and analytical, concerning their operations. 

In 1951 extensive hearings were held to evaluate the operation of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act.) Yet none of the three Democratic Policy Com- 
mittee chairmen—Senators Barkley, Lucas, and McFarland, nor any member 
of their staffs appeared to testify. Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican Policy 
Committee Chairman, made no reference to his committee when discussing 
the Act. His staff director, George H. E. Smith, made relatively brief com- 
ments about the policy committee, and these were directed primarily to 
the need for additional help for his overburdened staff. Robert Heller and 
political scientist George B. Galloway had only a few comments to make on 
the subject. Indeed, it is remarkable that in over 650 pages of testimony the 
policy committees received so little attention. In answer to 4 questionnaire on 
congressional reorganization only seven out of 80 senators and representatives 
who replied indicated that priority should be given to the question of majority- 
minority policy committees. 


I. PROBLEMS OF STUDY AND METHODOLOGY 


The policy committees themselves have preferred to operate unobtrusively 
and to hide their light under a bushel. Even within the Senate, they more or 
less consciously remain in the background. One freshman senator noted that 
. during his first session he had little awareness of the committee and was never 
approached by a member of the committee on any matter of policy. All meet- 


1 Hearings on Evaluation of the Effects of Laws Enacted to Reorganize the Legislative 
Branch of the Government before the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, 82nd Cong., 1st sess. : 

2 Ibid., p. 7. It may be observed that few textbooks more than mention these commit- 
tees. George B. Galloway in The Legislative Process in Congress (New York, 1953) gives 
some attention to the subject (pp. 334-37, 602-5). Perhaps the aspirations for the policy 
committees are best expressed in the so-called Heller Report prepared for the National 
Planning Association under the title Strengthening the Congress (1944); pp. 14-17. For 
Mr. Heller’s critical evaluation of the composition and operation of these committees in 
practice, see Hearings (cited in note 1), pp. 287-90. 
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ings are in secret, and only members and the staff director are present. It is al- 
most impossible for the outsider to obtain information on the real workings of 
either committee, since no staff member or senator has prepared data on the 
subject for publication. The Republican Policy Committee has made available 
for public distribution the party conference rules and a brief mimeographed 
statement outlining the functions of the committee.* Its Democratic counter- 
pert has nothing available. on either rules or functions. A major reason for 
preferring to operate in an unpublicised, sub-surface manner is to avoid giving 
the impression that the committee is “laying down a party line” or trying to 
bind its members in the Senate. _ 

While minutes of the policy committees meetings are kept, Aer are not made 
public and are unavailable to the scholar. In the 83rd Congress, a résumé of 
Republicen Committee discussions was provided to all Republican senators 
but not tc the general public. Such summaries of the Democratic meetings have 
never been prepared. Communication on what was discussed in the policy 
committees is largely through word of mouth. Each senator reports informally 
to other senators. Press correspondents usually wait outside the committee 
room for she chairman to emerge from the meeting. At this time the Democratic 
‘ chairman sometimes gives out statements or reports certain items which were 
considered. Republican chairmen have customarily held press conferences after 
the meetings. Individual policy committee members sometimes render informa- 
tion on promise of having their names withheld.t These persons are the any 
ones whc promote information. 

Because of the absence of official records, public statements by goanen for 
the policy committees, and articles by staff members and Journalists, the ordi- 
nary methods of the social scientist and social psychologist are unproductive 
for the study of policy committees. Quantification techniques, attitude and 
sociometric measurements, content analysis and the like, are usable for only a 
very few isolated aspects of the committees’ activities. Moreover, these meth- 
ods are capable of yielding but little data helpful to the political scientist desir- 
ing to understand and to conceptualize the role and procedures of the policy 
bodies. “‘Institutionalists” and ‘behaviorists” alike are bound to be frustrated 
in their studies of the committees. Because of the individualism of the Senate 
and the importance of interpersonal influence, uniformities and regularities aré 
hard to find and generalizations difficult to make. There is scarcely enough 


‘ See “Republican Conference Rules, ae 11, 1955” and “Functions of the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee and Work of Its Staff,’ August, 1953. © 

+ Typical of press reports is the story in the Washington Post and Times Herald, March 
30, 195& which reported on a three-hour Democratic Policy Committee meeting in such 
terms as these: “A Democratic spokesman, who asked not to be identified,. said Demo- 
crats have no intention of handing Mr. Eisenhower ar ultimatum. ... What disturbed the 
Senate Democrats, one of their number said, was the recurrent pattern of so-called ‘leaks’ 
about waich the President ede! nothing... . Deeply irritated by the conflicting stories, the 
Democratic spokesman said . ” The remarkable thing about this report is that Senator 
Lyndon. Johnson, the ommittóa chairman, gave out no statement and his name appeared 
nowhere in the column-long article. j 
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knowledge and information upon which to formulate hypotheses capable of 
being tested by empirical research. 

Ralph K. Huitt has utilized the status and role theory successfully to study 
and to explain a congressional committee.’ Such an approach, if it could be used, 
would be a productive one for studying policy committees. But the latter, un- 
like standing committees, hold no cpen hearings and afford no opportunity for 
examination of their records or actions. First-hand observation, moreover, is 
impossible. 

When other methods are unavailable, unusable, or inappropriate, interviewing 
to elicit information, impressions, and expressions of opinion must be utilized. 
The interviewer soon finds that senators who are members of the policy com- 
mittees are reluctant to discuss some of the most fundamental aspects of com- 
mittee operations. Strategy to be effective often has to be secret, and con- 
fidentiality is an integral part of the rules of the game. in the Senate. Senators 
are unlikely to reveal the basic secrets even to their own administrative assist- 
ants, let alone to the outside investigator. Hence those trying to obtain a picture 
of the policy committees must also gather and evaluate the more readily avail- 
able information in the form of hearsay judgments, impressions, and even gossip 
from nonmembers. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps, an interest in the policy committees tempted 
the writer to bring together here diverse fugitive materials and information on 
them. Except for the very few descriptive materials which can be “docu- 
mented,” this is largely an impressionistic product, an attempt to sift contra- 
dictions, and to weave together confirmations.’ The writer has two purposes in 
mind in this presentation. First, an effort is made to record some of the most 
important details about this little known congressional institution in the hope 
additional studies may be encouraged. Second, an attempt is made to develop 
a few general theories about the action of the policy committees. 


x II. CREATION, COMPOSITION, AND DEVELOPMENT 
The Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress reported that “strong 


* An interesting question confronting the ‘“‘behaviorists” is the amount of information 
and impression required before an acceptable hypothesis capable of verification can be 
drafted. The writer resists any temptation to deal with this question except to observe 
that he has seen no hypothesizing about the policy committees. Whether this is due to 
lack of information about the committees, a lack of interest in them, or something else, 
is not known. 

‘ See “The Congressional Committee: A Case Study,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 48, pp. 340- 
65 ‘June, 1954). 

7 The writer gathered this material in 1954-55. Several senators who were on the policy 
zor mittees and several ex-members were interviewed. Interviews with senators were 
necessarily brief and unstandardiszed, and \inatructured questions were used in order to 
celici information which, in the writer’s judgment, the senator was best able to provide. 
In addition, the writer observed the staffs at work, talked at some length with many staff 
mer bers of both committees, and sought the views of numerous administrative assistants 
and «ther people on the “Hill.” By agreement, none of the senators or staff members are 
quoted. Evaluations, judgments, and errors of fact are entirely the author’s. 
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recommendations’ had been made to it concerning the need for the formal 
expression within the Congress of the main policies of the majority and mincr- 
‘ity parties. These representations called for some mechanism capable of brirg- 
ing about more party accountability for policizs and platform pledges. The 
committee recommended the creation of policy committees ‘‘to formulate over- 
all legislative policy of the two parties.’’* The Senate accepted this proposal as it 
was incorporated in the Legislative Reorganizazion Bill, but the House deleted 
it. The Senate, however, created such commistees for itself by archi an. 
item in the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act.® 

In preceding congresses the Republicans kad made considerable use of | a 
steering committee under the leadership of Senator Robert A. Taft. This body 
was simply converted, with few changes, into tie Republican Policy Committee. 
Senator Taft became chairman of the new cormmittee and retained the position 
until he became majority floor leader in 1958. Taft did not wish to hold both 
positions and Senator William Knowland tok over the committee chairman- 
ship. Upon the death of Senator. Taft a few months later, Senator Knowland 
followed the precedent set by Taft and relinquished the chairmanship to Sena- 
tor Homer Ferguson. 

Democratic practice has been quite different. The Senate floor leadership, 
the chairmanship of the Democratic Policy Committee, and the chairmanship 
of the Democratic caucus have been held by the same person, while the ne- 
publicans fill the offices with three different persons. The first Democratic chair- 
men, Senator Alben Barkley, made little use of the committee because he saw 
no need for it. He handled policy and leadership matters to his satisfaction. 
Senators Lucas, McFarland, and Johnsor, who succeeded him, convened the 
committee fairly regularly. Both committees generaliy meet weekly while the 
Senate is in session. 

The size and complexion of the Repub.ican committee have undergone con- 
siderable change. From the beginning several officials have been ex officio 
members——the chairman and secretary oi the Republican Conference, the floor 
leader, the whip, the president pro tempare of the Senate (if a Republican) and, 
of course, the policy committee chairman. The remainder are nomineted by the 
chairman of the Conference and ratified by it. Senators have the privilege of 
sending suggestions for nomination to the chairman.’ The fact that th party 
Cfficials are on the committee has guarenteed that persons with seniority and a 
generally conservative orientation“ *dominate its membership. In response to 


8 For discussion of recommendations concerning the establishment of the podcy com- 
mittees, see Report of the Joint Committee or. the Organization of Congress Pursuant to 
H. Con. Res. 18, 79th Cong., 2d sess. Repart No. 1011, March 4, 1946, pp. 12-13. 

* 60 Stat. 911, 79th Cong., 2d sess. The committees are charged with “the formulation 
of over-all legislative policy of the respective parties” and are given a steff “to assist in - 
study, analysis, and research on problems involved in policy determinations.” Appropria- 
tions for the committees have been gracually increased and in 1954 each received an 
annual appropriation of $74,760, 

10 See ‘Republican Conference Rules” (eited in note 3). All of the Reputlican party 
officers are chosen by the Conference. 
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complaints of freshman senators, Senator Taft added two younger persons to 
the committee in 1949. There were nine senators on the first policy committee 
and the number was raised to 11 during the 81st and to 12 in the 82nd and 88rd 
Congresses. 

Senator Ferguson’s defeat in 1954, plus the loss of majority control of the 
Senate, led to considerable reorganization at the beginning of the 84th Con- 
gress. Styles Bridges, who had been president pro tempore of the Senate during 
the 83rd Congress, was chosen as chairman of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee. In a surprise move it was decided to make every Republican senator 
up for re-election in 1956 a member of the committee. Two others were added," 
making a total of 23 on the committee. A major purpose of this move was to 
give the prestige of being on the “policy body” to each person running for re- 
election. With this move, which virtually doubled the size of the committee 
and put on it about half the Republican membership in the Senate, the body 
obviously could no longer be regarded as a small one concerned with legislative 
planning and scheduling. The composition of the committee insured that it 
would be an agency strongly sensitive to the political realities of the forthcom- 
ing 1956 election. 

The committee’s composition in the 84th Congress appeared to have one 
additional virtue. It brought onto the committee (by coincidence) many rank- 
ing members of standing committees. Ten of the 15 committee chairmen during 
the 83rd Congress were included, thereby insuring that the policy body would be 
kept apprised of developments within many important committees.: 

Senators serve on the Republican Policy Committee for two years and are not 
eligible to succeed themselves, but may be reelected after two years have inter- 
vened. However, since all of the party officers are on the committee ex officto, 
several have served many years. Senater Millikin, by reason of being Confer- 
ence chairman, has served on the committee since its creation. Senator Salton- 
stall, who became the whip in 1949, and Senators Young and Bridges have 
served several terms. During the 82nd and 83rd Congresses there was a fairly 
adequate sectional representation on the committee and a balance between the 
larger and smaller states. 

In sharp contrast, membership on the Democratic Policy Committee has no 
terminal point and has tended to be self-perpetuating. Turnover has occurred 
when there were changes in the three ex officio members (the floor leader, the 
whip, and the caucus secretary) or when members dropped out of the Senate. 
The number on the committee has remained at nine. Three who were appointed 
in 1947—-Green, Hill, and Russell—have served without interruption until the 
present. Senators J ohngon, Clements, and Kerr were first put on the committee 
in the 82nd Congress and have continued to serve ever since, The remaining 
three members on the committee in 1956 were Senators Hennings, Murray, and 
Hayden. 


The six members appointed to the committee were chosen presumably on the 


11 Senators Alexander Smith and Margaret Chase Smith. 
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basis of seniority, points of view, and geogrephy. But its membership in the 
84th Congress lacked the broad sectional kasis of its Republican counterpart. 
Although there were four Democratic sena~ozs from th2 West Coast (two each 
from Oregon and Washington), the area was nct represented. There were also 
none from ths Midwest, despite Democratsuc representation from such large 
states as Illinois, Michigan, and Minnescza (and from Iowa and Ohio in the 
preceding Congress). Senator Green of Rhoce Island was the sole member from 
New England and the Middle Atlantic S-azeg, althovgh there are Democratic 
senators from his own state, New York, Massachusetts, and Delaware. Con- 
versely, the Southern and Border states kad seven of the nine members. In 
terms of Democratic representation in ths Serate, of course, the Southern and 
Borcer states can argue that they provide tro-thiras of the membership and 
are entitled to a lion’s share of the repres-entat.on on she policy body. Neverthe- 
less. the needs of certain important Nortaern -nterests have no impressive voice 
on the committee. One member of the Dz=mocratic Policy Committee, however, 
sees it as operating in the “country as a whole’ and es simply a part of the proc- 
ess of reconciling sectional and factional diferences within the party. It may 
be noted that extremists have been left cif the committee and that moderates 
compose the membership. Except for this, diverse points of view are reasonably 
well represented on the committee. 

The policy committees have been personal rathar than institutional leader- 
ship devices. When Lyndon Johnson was absen{ for several weeks early in 
1655 due to illness, the Democratic Folicy Committee did not even meet. 
After his heart attack in July, the csmm‘ttee mat long enough to prepare a 
statament that it would carry out “hie palisies.” Most chairmen in both parties 
bave used the policy committees at tneir own discretion. When Senator Scott 
Lucas of Illinois served as floor leade , he was confronted with the necessity of 
obtaining cooperation from Southern 3srators end made considerable use of 
the committee as an agent for broadentng the basis of his leadership. 

In Democratic circles on the. Hill ~ha C-emocratic Policy Committee is often 
spoken of as the “personal staff ci Senator cohnson.”” Johnson is highly 
successful as a floor leader. He tries ~o foster a type of discussion among Demo- 
crets waoich will end in friendship rather than in splitting the party. He uses the 
policy body to work for a large Democratic vote-and to keep the party together. 
In recent years Democratic leadere have fearec. that the caucus would lead to 
quarrelsome debates and create party disunity so a caucus has been held only 
at the beginning of 8 session. In the intarim tke policy committee is used to a 
considerable extent to eliminate t^e need for convening the caucus. The fact 
that the floor leadership and poli-y committee chairmanship are held by the 
same person has tended to make the cornmittee an instrument of the leadership. 
The staff of the Democratic Policy Ccmmittee serves also as the staff for the 
duties of the chairman as floor leader. 


#2 Senator Johnson generally directa the staff work. In üs Republican committee, allo- 
cation of the staff work is usually haicled by the staff director and seoretary, Lloyd W. 
Jones. 
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Although both party committees are instruments of personal leadership, the 
Republican body has been considerably less personal. After Taft gave up the 
chairmanship, the Republican Policy Committee gave more thought to its own 
corporate nature and tried to mstitutionalize itself. By having its own chair- 
man, and by maintaining separate identities for its floor leader and conference 
chairman, the policy group avoids becoming exclusively the tool or personal 
staff of the chairman. Leadership of the Senate Republicans is pro forma more 
highly dispersed. Institutionalization has also been fostered by prescribing 
rules for democratic election and concerning this committee’s membership; by 
issuing a public statement on the functions of the committee and the staff; 
and by providing that none except the ex officto members are eligible to succes- 
sive terms on the committee. 


Ill. GENERAL OPERATION AND STAFF WORK 


From the foregoing discussion, it is obvious that there is a substantial differ- 
ence between the two policy committees. Nowhere have the Democrats set 
down the functions for their policy committee; hence a normative judgment is 
difficult if not impossible. The Republicans, on the other hand, have prepared 
an enumeration and brief description of their work operations and functions. 

In the Republican Conference rules it is stated that “The Policy Committee 
shall consider the legislative program in the Senate and the question whether 
any Party Policy is involved, shall prepare and present recommendations for 
action by the Conference, and advise all Senators on legislative matters which 
they desire to present to the Policy Committee.” In the memorandum prepared 
in August, 1953, the following 12 types of operations were assertedly being per- 
formed by the committee in pursuance of the authority given to it in the Con- 
ference rules: (1) consideration of legislative program to be scheduled for floor 
operations; (2) consideration of parliamentary procedure; (8) canvass of meas- 
ures before standing committees; (4) cooperation with the President and White 
House staff; (5) preparation and issuance of statements on matters involving 
policy committee interests and actions; (6) advice on the undertaking of com- 
mittee investigations; (7) consideration of questions arising out of presidential 
nominations; (8) discussion with individual senators of matters of interest to 
them; (9) attempts to reconcile divergent views among senators on legislation 
with the object of promoting party unity; (10) initiation of studies on legisla- 
tive matters “to advance the national welfare, to implement the party plat- 
form, and to strengthen Republican leadership”; (11) recommendation of occa- 
sions for calling the whole Republican conference; and (12) A with 
House Republican leadership. 

There is no reliable evidence upon which to determine which of these func- 
tions is the most important. The last one, cooperation with House Republican 
leadership, is no longer of any significance. For a short while after the House 
Republican Policy Committee came into being in 1949," it met in joint meet- 


Tn January, 1949 the House Republicans converted their steering committee into a 
policy committee of 22 members. Party leaders serve on the committee ex-officto as in the 
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inge with the Senate group. Poor attendance cm the part of House-members 
led to adandonment of these meetings. There = corsiderable informal relation- 
ship between House and Senate leaders, ever though the formal policy body- 
relationsh-ps no longer exist. r 

When in the minority, the Republican Sen-te policy group considered cer- 
tain of President Truman’s nominations, but tze sc-eening of nominations was- 
of little importancs after Eisenhower’s inauguration. | 

The staff of the Republican Policy Committ=e is composed of about 10 pro- 
fessionals end five secretaries. Virtually all of the former possess the baccalaure- 
ate or graduate degrees and are largely researchers. Although they are general- 
ists, they tand to specialize in certain areas, su=h as agriculture, conservation, 
or public works. The staff serves the committ-2 tke Republican Conference, 
and the Republican Calendar Committee.” 

The Republican staff produces a large numbe> of publications and has tr a 
to provida materials which Republican senators~ill need on important legisla- 
tion and policies. One of its best known publicatixsie the weekly memorandum ` 
entitled, “Senate Republican Memo,” intendec for use in speeches, press re- 
leases; nesveletters to constituents, and radio are <elevision dicussions."* It: ` 
assists Republican senators in outlining and cesfting speeches dealing ith 
legislation and policy. It gives limited help on @mpzign speeches. At the end 
of each sesston of Congress, the staff prepares a Zetaled report on the Repub- 
lican record and performance. 


Senate policy zommittees, and 17 additional persons a= shosen on a regional basis. The 
committee meets only occasionally for discussion of maje? ‘egislative issues. It is largely an 
advisary body. For the text of the resolution creating it,=ee Galloway, op. cH., pp. 334-35. 
Sam Rayburn has beer -unenthusiastic about policy bed:e3; hence the Democrats have 
never electec te create one. It might be noted that the congressional campaign committees 
in the House perform several services for representatives =hish the policy committee mem- 
bera render to zhe senators. l 

4 Ths Republican Policy Committee has a suite of off sea ir the Senate Office Building. 
The Democratzc staff is located near the Senate floor -—r the Capitol, in less spacious 
quarters. There are only six professionals and four clerks on the Democratic staff. Turn- 
over has been hagher in the Democratic office and no pecn hms been with the staff from 
its beginning. Cnly one person has been with the staff ease 1949; several of the profes- — 
sionals joined tae committee when Lyndon Johnson be=ame its chairman. As a result, 
there is no steff member who possesses first-hand knowlecge of the history of the commit- 
tee’s work. By contrast, two staff members have served =13 Rapublican committee since 
its inception. In taking note of the larger Republican st-¥, former staff director George 
H. E. Smith tesafied quite plausibly in 1951 that the Demderzts ‘‘do not need a staff as 
large as curs because they have the executive departmemts handing down most of the 
messages that thay wish to embody into legislative policy, =.cng with a tremendous amount 
of data developed by economists, lawyers, statisticians, ari sp “orth, in the executive de- 
partments which we ordinarily do not have access to as cadLy as does the majority.” 
Hearinge (cited in note 1), p. 477. : 

- 4 Tlustrative tities include, ‘““The Dixon-Yates Contrac.” “The Political, Hypocritical 
$20 Tax Scheme,” “More Evidence of Communist Influeazss in Democratic Administra- 
tions,” and “Republicans Sell Rubber Plants for Top Pres.” In March, 1955 the staff 
put out-a 51-page analysis of the Yalta papers under the Hile, *‘Highlights of the Yalta 
Papers and Related Data.” This analysis-stirred up a conei ersbie amount of Democratic 
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Upon request from senators, the staff will conduct interviews with individuals 
and organizations baving an interest in legislation and will report the findings 
to the senators. Other services include analyses of the legislative record of 
senators, legislative histories, and bill drafting upon request. 

The rules and procedures governing the work of the Republican staff are 
extraordinarily interesting and merit attention. Work is initiated at the re- 
quest of: (1) the policy committee as a whole in session; (2) the chairman; (3) 
any member of the committee (usually upon consultation with the chairman); 
(4) any member of the Republican Conference (since the staff serves the entire 
Conference); and (5) the staff director. In the last-mentioned instance, the 
director generally consults with the chairman or submits the material to the 
chairman for his approval before issuance. Although the staff directors have 
broad initiative, the chairmen appear to have kept a firm grip on all of the work 
done, exercising final direction and command. There have been only two staff 
directors and each has served under more than one chairman. Nevertheless, 
there is undoubtedly a personal accountability to the chairman. 

The floor leader as an ex officto member of the committee can and does ask the 
staff to do jobs for him. H he states that the work is for his exclusive private 
use, he does not clear the request with the chairman. If it is on a general 
problem, it is usually cleared with the committee in session or with the chair- 
man. This is in accordance with a rule that permits the staff to serve any 
Republican senator on request and without clearance if the material required is 
stated by the senator to be for his exclusive private use. If the memorandum is 
likely to become public or to affect other senators, or if the material has applica- 
tion to Republican party interests, clearance is usually required. Clearance 
may be had by conferring with the chairman or appearing before the committee. 
If the request is granted, a copy of the finished product is also supplied to the 
chairman and the committee. Over the years the floor leaders have been served 
by the staff and requests have beer fulfilled both with and without clearance. 
It is reasonable to conclude, however, that the policy staff serves as an auxiliary 
staff to the Republican floor leader much less than is the case with the Demo- 
crats. As is true with practically all standing committees, the staffs of both 
policy committees are to a considerable degree auxiliary staffs of the chairmen. 

The association of the staff with other Republican Policy Committee members 
is not nearly so close as with the chairman. In general, staff work for Republican 
senators is contingent upon whether the material desired concerns party inter- 
ests and principles. If help is requested outside this frame of reference, 
senators are likely to be advised that their own staff aids and other sources 
should be used. | 

On nearly all publications put out for general distribution, the following 
printed disclaimer appears: “NOTE: Neither the Members of the Republican 
Policy Committee nor other Republican Senators are responsible for the state- 
ments herein contained, except such as they are willing to endorse and make 

1¢ The rules were worked out by Senator Taft and the first staff director, George H. E. 


Smith; most of them remain in force today. The writer and many political scientista are 
indebted to Mr. Smith for his reports on staff operations. 
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their owr.” This protective statement is used to cover situations where the 
materiel was originated either by the staff director, or by one or‘a few senator 
members of the committee. It also absolves cther senators whose views might 
be at variance with those expressed in the stad study. 

The nember and variety of publications by the Democratic policy staff are 
much -ess Impressive than in the case of ita Republican parallel. Very little 
work is cone for individual senators. The staf does a good deal of spot research 
for the chairman and prepares legislative status reports. It compiles quorum 
Tecords, noting presence and absence from roll calls and votes, and prepares a 
vate cari that goes to every Democratic senztor very soon after a vote is taken 
on a Lill It also prepares a list of expiring legislation, which goes to committee 
chairmen and senators. Presidential recemmendations and speeches are 
analyzed for partisan overtones. : 

As might be expected, the research of the ralicy committee staffs is politically- 
oriented and partisan. The research is designed to document the party’s record 
and fini holes in the opposition’s armor. Bozk staffs gather materials from 
congressional committees, the executive agsncies, and private interest groups. 
Since tae policy committees are a part of 'Cong-ess, they may and do use the 
sərvizez of the Legislative Reference Service. The committees, therefore, have 
access Lo about the same sources of information as the standing committees of 
Congress. It has been a function of the Revublican policy staff in particular to 
take tke raw materials it receives and to try 30 epoly the party’s position to them 
and point up the policy problems involvec. Tbe work of the Republican staff 
is cleazer, and more apparent and tangible than that of the Democratic staff. 
‘One wishes that the work of the Republican Policy Committee could be made 
as c.ecr as that of its staff. 


TY. BOME ACCOMELIEFHMENTS 


The usefulness and accomplishments of the volicy committees in three fields 
are feirly well recognized on Capitol Hill. These areas are: (1) service and re- 
searc, (2) education, (3) legislative scheduling. The services provided by the 
staff have been described. In addition, tae Republican committee has helped 
senators to secure administrative assistants and secretaries, and high-level 
personnel. Certain personnel procedures vere cystematized in 1947 and the new 
committee chairmen were supplied with names of qualified personnel for com- 
mitt=e staffs. 

‘TEe Republican staff prepares a consderadle number of individual memo- 
ranca at the request of senators, sometames as many as 100 per year. These 
m2moranda may be used to accompany legislation or for answering letters. 
The Republican staff has also met wita administrative assistants and other 
employees.in the senators’ offices. Durmg cempaigns the staff sends research 
materials to the Republican National Committee and has done a limited 
amcunt of speech writing. Some researcn is elso done for the Republican Sena- 
torml Committee. The Republican Conzressional, National, Policy, and Sena- 
tortal committees exchange and make some se of each others’ materials. In a 


tt 
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general sense, all of the materials put out are designed to be helpful to the party 
in defending its record and pointing to weaknesses in the Democratic record. 
Some Republican senators believe that from 1947 to 1950 Senator Taft saw the 
policy committee as an instrument for electing Republicans. 

The educational function of the Republican Policy Committee is rather signifi- 
cant. Committee chairmen have appeared before it to report on major prob- 
lems and measures before their committees. This has helped the policy members 
to get a broader view of policies, program, and legislation, and committee 
leaders in turn have been helped by the policy members. During the first few 
months of the Eisenhower Administration, many cabinet secretaries appeared 
before the committee. This resulted in giving “political” education to the secre- 
taries and in providing the senators with a greater understanding of depart- 
mental programs and wishes. The committee has helped the newer senators to 
learn their way around and has added to their knowledge of how the Senate 
really operates. 

The Democratic Policy Committee has likewise served educational purposes, 
but its activities have been less obvious and less broad in scope. Its meetings 
are luncheon affairs and other senators and executive officials are seldom pres- 
ent.” Yet its operation, as will be seen shortly, undoubtedly results in educat- 
ing a number of Democratic senators. 

The policy committees perform useful functions in preparing for the call of 
the calendar, a procedure for the disposition of minor bills and resolutions.'® 
This has had an interesting history. Beginning in 1938, Senator John Danaher of 
Connecticut began to monitor the calendar as a possible way of checking cer- 
tain minor bills of the Roosevelt Administration. Senator Guy Cordon of 
Oregon took over after Danaher’s defeat. Both served without staff. In 1949 
Cordon prevailed upon the Republican Policy Committee to set aside funds to 
hire a lawyer to service what became known as the calendar committee.!* The 
committee determines the bills to be acted on the calendar call, and prepares 
an analysis of the bills. When Lyndon Johnson became the Democratic chair- 
man, he appointed a Legislative Review Committee to serve in the same 
capacity.2° When the calendar is called the counsels sit with the committee 
members on the Senate floor. 

The policy committee of the party in power is of considerable importance 
at times in determining the general legislative schedule. In reality, the deter- 
mination of what shall be brought up on the floor is a function of the leader- 
ship, but the policy committees may be an aid to it. There is sometimes a discus- 


17 Senator George is sometimes present when foreign policy matters are to be discussed. 

18 The Senate had 22 different calendar calls in 1954, during which it passed 1,881 “un- 
objected to” bills and resolutions, of which 965 were private bills. See Floyd M. Riddick, 
“The Eighty-Third Congress: Second Session,” The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 7, 
p. 643 (Dec., 1954). 

1° The committee has usually been composed of three or four persons appointed by the 
Republican Policy Committee and broadly representative of all sections. In the 84th Con- 
gress its membership included Senators Purtell, Barrett, Hruska, and Schoeppel. 

20 Senators Erwin and Bible composed the committee in the 84th Congress. 
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sion over whether to bring up a bill at all. Qile eften the floor leader simply 
brings in 2 legislative agenda for the ensuing ~eek and asks the policy group if 
it has any questions. Members may then ask zc have certain items included. 

Some kave compared the policy committ=3 with the House Rules Com- 
mittee. Ia terms of legislative scheduling, tha is not an apt comparison. The 
latter enjoys the status of a standing committ=e wath authority to issue specific 
rules, im Dose limitations, and bottle up messures; none of these powers are 
possessed by the policy bodies. Scheduling in fke real sense of the word involves 
discussion of strategy, decision as to sequence consideration of timing. Neither 
policy committee as a committee appears to kave gone into these matters with 
any degree of regularity. One gets the impreson that the Republican Policy 
Committze has devoted more time to legislatie scheduling than has the Demo- | 
cratic grcup, but there is neither documentary nor empirical evidence to prove 
it. 

V. THE POLICY COMMITTEES AND TH EXECUTIVE 

The Heller Report advocated policy commft3es as a device which would, for 
the majozity party, “institutionalize within Ccngress a group with which the 
President or executive department heads wc_ld Fave regular communication 
without exposure to partisan politics... [an=] se-ve the purpose better than 
informal conferences between the President and one or two Congressional 
leaders because the latter are not necessarily =ble to effect full transmission of 
opinion between the President and the key m=r in Congress.” Many political 
scientists also hoped that the policy commitme would serve as an instrument 
for an effective liaison between the Presiden: anc Congress. The LaFollette-. 
Monronev Committee recommended that tks majority policy committees of 
the two houses “serve as a formal council to wst regularly with the Executive, 
to facilitete the formulation and carrying out =f national policy... . 2 It fore- 
saw that this would result in “improved unc2cstending of each other’s prob- 
lems ...,” through consultation before the iztroduction of legislation to carry 
out pledged party promises, and also that it could give congressional leaders-a 
chance tc formulate policy instead of simply astimg on programs prepared y 
the Executive. 

When the Eisenhower Administration first 22k 5ffice, its legislative program 
was formnleted in a three-day meeting between administrative and legislative 
leaders. Tha Republican Policy Committee took over the residuum of the 
meetings and mcre or less accepted it as Republican policy. Under Chairman 
Homer Ferguson (1953-1954), there was a asonably close relationship be- 
tween th- President and the Republican Poizy Committee. The contact was 
due largely to Senator Ferguson. There is n= ~ecerd, however, of a single in- 
stance where either President Truman®* or Pr-3:dent Eisenhower ever met with 
all of the:members of his party’s policy comm -stee. 

= Op. ci, p. 14. : 
“+ Report of the Joint Committee on the Organizator. of Congress (cited in note 18), 1 p. 13, 


3 Senazor Elbert D. Thomas, in his evaluation oz policy committees, felt that President 
Truman should have taken the initiative to conver: the Democratic committee with his 
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Policy committee members have usually learned of presidential or cabinet 
officer wishes in a second-hand way from their policy chairman. Senator Taft, 
and often Senator Vandenberg, for example, met with individual members of 
the Truman cabinet instead of bringing the latter before the Republican Policy 
Committee in the 80th Congress. Mr. Taft then simply reported to the commit- 
tee what the officials had told him. As mentioned earlier, Senator Ferguson had 
numerous Eisenhower cabinet officers appear before the committee—a practice 
well received. Several senators admitted that the sessions were helpful in get- 
ting a detailed view on some forthcoming departmental legislative proposals. 
These meetings between administrators and policy members, however, have 
been highly exceptional. | 

There has been some informal relationship between the policy staffs and those 
of the Budget Bureau, but not as much as might be expected. In fact, most of 
the staff of the Budget Bureau seem to be comparatively unaware of the policy 
committees. 

In the main, any hope that the device would serve to efectuate a higher 
degree of cooperation between the Senate and the President has gone unreal- 
ized. Some Demoerats believe that the Democratic Policy Coramittee was used 
on a few occasions to strengthen Democratic opposition to certain of President 
Truman’s legislative recommendations. 

The Republican Policy Committee issued a 32-page memorandum giving 
data on guided missiles, various weapons, and the numerical strength of the 
armed forces.” The Democrats and some of the press raised the cry that this 
made public classified information. Defense Secretary Wilson and other 
officials issued a statement asserting that “no security violation” was involved 
but found themselves, according to the press, “in the embarrassing position of 
defending publication of a summary of new American weapons by the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee while criticizing publication of such military 
information elsewhere.’ President Eisenhower said he regarded publication 
as a “blunder” and that he would not have given out such information.* The 
chairman of the committee, Senator Bridges, took to the Senate floor to retort 
that “The President’s reference to the national-defense study by the staff of 
the Republican Policy Committee as a blunder is most unfortunate.’’?? The 


cabinet and himself. “Had he done so,” writes Thomas, “there would have been no need 
for various clashes between him and several members of Congress which have occurred.’” 
See “How Congress Functions under Its Reorganization Act,” this Revinw, Vol. 48, pp- 
1179-89 at p. 1183 (Dec., 1949). Thomas remained a staunch believer in the potentiality 
of the policy committee as an agent of party responsibility. 

4 “National Defense under the Republican Administration—Todayv and Tomorrow,” 
Supplement to Vol. 1, No. 9 of Senate Republican Memo. March 10, 1955. 

% Washington Post and Times Herald, April 27, 1955. 2 Ibid., April 28, 1955. 

27 Congressional Record, April 28, 1955, p. 4434. Debate on the issue is found in this 
edition, pp. 4434-36, 4463-64, A 2879-80. When President Eisenhower expressed willing- 
ness to attend a Big Four “summit” conference a short time later, Senator Bridges again 
took to the Senate floor to express his skepticism if not disapproval of such a conference. 
See Congressional Record, May 11, 1955, pp. 5160 ff. See also The New York Times, May 12, 
1955. 
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incident shows that there was no consultaton with the executive prior to 
pubLcaticm and is but one of several which mht be cited to demonstrate that 
palicy committee leadership may be publicly e4.odcs with the President. J 

, On the other side of the ledger, it should be poinsed out that nearly all of the ~~ 
Republican Policy Committee’s publications 1eve attempted to equate Eisen- ~ 
hower’s program with that of the Republican partz. This is especially interest- 
ing in light of the fact. that of the three polic> zommittee chairmen since 1953 
(Knowlard, Ferguson, and Bridges) only Feæuson had the ae reputation 
of being en ‘Eisenhower Republican.” 


VI. POLICY AND THE POLIC” COMMITTEES 


A; the outset, the conclusion is inescapabE thst the policy committees are 
misramed. They have never been “policy” bodies, in the sense of considering 
and investigating alternatives of public policz, and they have never put forth 
an averali congressional party program. The + »mmittees do not assume leader- 
skip in drawing up a general legislative progr_m bit consider certain proposals 
on an ad hoc basis as they arise or are due fordoor consideration. Some impor- 
tant policies receive little or no discussion im the rommittees, and only rarely 
have the committees labelled their decisione as “party policies.” There have 
been disagreements within the committees an= issues are rarely put to a vote.?® 
Mueh legislation-is worked out by casual grcups af senators who may or may 
not be mambers of the policy committees. Party pelicy is made by a large num- 
ber of people. “As devices for coordinating leislafive policy and strengthening 
party leadership,” says George Galloway, “te Senate policy committees have 
thus far failed to fulfill their potential:’’?* a 

. Chairman Lyndon Johnson, more than his predecessors, has perceived ae 
polizy ccmmittee as a strategic device and F2apcn. The committee is used to 
set 1p issues In & way that will permit a max nun number of Democrats to go 
along wich the position of the leadership. Johnson s philosophy is to meet sena- 
tore half way, talk with them personally, andseek to understand their problems 
in terms of their own constituencies.*° This method influences the other mem-. 
bers of tae committee and they tend to operate irformally the same way. 

The Democratic Policy Committee is alsc vsec to shape up issues in a way: ` 
to embasrass the opposition. On the censure =? Senator McCarthy,-for example; ` 
the committee stated that it was not a party matter but concerned the morals - 


of the Ssnate and that each Democratic serator should vote according’ to his - 


owa corsciencé. This avoided giving Sena->r McCarthy an opportunity ‘to 
build up strengsh among REPUNE by a-zuing that censure had been for- 
mally made a partisan issue. 


28 The Republicans, however, appear to have teken more votes in their policy meetings 
than hava tae Democrats. 7 

2° The Legislative Process in Congress, p. 386. 

7° Johnson seldom makes a speech on the Senace floer and seems to follow the framed 
mosto or his office wall—'You ain’t learnin’ no“hin’ when you're talkin’.”’ In practice 
JoEnson has often taken a position privately an». if n> one appears to disagree, it then 
' passes at the Democraiic policy. 
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When President Eisenhower sent Congress the resolution on the Yalta agree- 
ments, it was quickly endorsed by the Democratic Policy Committee.*! The 
Republicans were divided on the issue with. many feeling it did not go far 
enough. The action of the Democrats in endorsing the Eisenhower resolution 
left the Republicans arguing among themselves and the resolution was finally 
buried.in committee. Republican senators were clearly put on the defensive in 
the matter. 

In talking with senators and their assistants, one finds widely varying views 
about the accomplishments and utility of the committees in the field of policy. 
This is undoubtedly due to the absence of criteria and standards for judging 
what the committees are supposed to do and what they can do.® Some believe 
that the committees, particularly the Democratic committee, do very little, 
while others purport to see a few real achievements. A few senators would like 
to see the committees turned into real policy bodies with all that that connotes, 
but there is no great sentiment for strengthening them in terms of tightening 
party discipline. The desirability of developing more party cohesion is some- 
times admitted in the abstract but not in the concrete. While there is little evi- 
dence that a majority of Congress was enthusiastic about policy committees 
prior to their adoption, a number of representatives and senators publicly 
testified in 1945 in favor of their establishment and only one member of the 
LaFollette-Monroney Committee, Representative Cox of Georgia, registered 
dissent to the recommendation for their creation. All in all, however, it is 
probably correct to conclude that the majority of senators today are not dis- 
appointed that the policy committees failed to become effective instruments of 
party responsibility and discipline. 

The decentralization and fragmentation of power, the prerogatives of in- 
dividual power and seniority, the habits of individualism and independence are > 
so well-entrenched in the Senate that few senators are interested in placing 
power in the hands of a policy body. Many senators wish to obtain support if 
not sponsorship of important legislation from senators of the opposite party. 
This would be difficult to do if either party declared a measure to be party 
policy. Further, the environment of Congress is not conducive to delegating to 
a party committee the authority to lay down a party line which could serve as a 
public yardstick to judge a lawmaker’s vote on an issue and to embarrass him 
at election time. If the party line is unknown or obscure, a senator has more 
latitude. 

As noted earlier, the composition of the committees leaves much to be desired 
if “policy” is to be a major preoccupation of their efforts. Senator Walter 
. George, the generally recognized spokesman for the Democrats in foreign 
policy, has never been on the Democratic Policy Committee and Senator 


n House Doc. No. 93, 88rd Cong., lst sess. 

3 A role-perception study among nonmembers of the policy erases. if it could be 
facilitated, would be highly interesting. In the writer’s judgment, such a study would show 

that in penaré the role is not clearly perceived and that there is comparatively little 

insight into the committees. 
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Arthur Vandenberg served only two years on he Republican Policy Commit- 
tee. Some of the most influential committee «n1airmen ard ranking members 
are not on the policy bodies. Should the Repuclicens continue to place half of 
their membership on the policy committee, in-luding those up for reelection, 
they would thereby virtually disavow any atteapi to mak= their committee an 
effective policy instrument. 

Heller, Galloway, and others express disacpointment that all committee 
chairmen were not placed on the policy comnitiees. Ther believe that failure 
to take this action, plus the absence of analog-us -Iouse bodies, are the major 
reasons for their weaknesses in the realm of EgisEstive policy. Without mini- 
mizing the importance of this point, it is the vrite='s belief that changes in the 
committees’ composition would not now makea material difference. Too many 
senators remain unenthusiastic about a more Gntralized legislative policy arm, 
no matter how that body might be constituted. 

Nevertkelass, in the realm of policy there are some nodest achievements 
which can be claimed for the policy committees. In the 88rd Congress, the 
Democratic Policy Committee forged what mizht eccurately be termed a party 
pasition cm the proposal to tie together Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood, on 
the recommitment of the Atomic Energy bill to conferees, and on certain tax 
proposals It actually formulated a comprcmise on ths $20 deduction per 
dependent on the income tax in 1955 and was able to obtain the votes from all 
but five Democrats on the measure. The Reoublcans were able to get an al- 
most unanimous vote (one dissent) on the sare tax question. 

The Rzpublican Policy Committee tried, "vit some success, to E an 
acceptable party compromise or substitute or the- Bricke- Amendment, In the 
spring of 1954, the Republican Policy Committees anderteok to exercise leader- 
ship coneerning rules of conduct for comn=ttee investigations. Committee 
chairmen. met with the policy committee to =isc.3s the matter at length. Al- 
though nothing officially came out of this mer zing. it was a significant recogni- 
tion of a2 important policy matter and of Fubl® critic sm of the way some 
investiga-ions were being conducted. The diseussons put the various Repub- 
lican committee chairmen on notice that the Eadeship was concerned with the 
problem. 

In many cases both party committees have losked at proposals before as 
Senate and decided that no party policy was izvel~ed. At other times they have 
reaffirmed a policy because it appeared in the party platform. On occasions 
committee chairmen have obtained help from p~licy committee members on 
legislation. 

These examples of dealing with policies ar na: likely to impress advocates | 


*® Seneior Johnson received unanimous support rom the Democratic Policy Commit- 
tee to brimg out this bill as a substitute for Speake: Rsayburn’s hill, which had passed the 
House. See The New York Times, March 10, 1955 Towsrd the end of this same session, 
Joknson issued a statement that the policy committee members were prodding legislative 
committe: chairmen to complete their work on majo bills Ilcoking toward a July 30 
adjournmsnt. See The New York Times June 29, 1355. 
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of party government and discipline either in number or in scope. But neither 
are they negligible. To an undetermined degree policy discussions in the com- 
mittee have helped to accommodate factionalism and to etch, for the party 
leadership, the areas of agreement and disagreement. 

To be sure, the committees can bind no one. They can only consider, recom- 
mend, and attempt to persuade.’ Yet some cohesiveness, especially in the 
Republican party, has been obtained through the preparation of staff memo- 
randa and statements of the record of performance, and through the shaping up 
of issues. In a few instances a definite stand on a policy has been taken which 
has commanded nearly unanimous support. Both committees have issued a 
number of broad statements of party policy. 

Policy committee members try to make a distinction between program and 
policy—possibly a distinction without a difference. The committee members 
maintain that they do not make policy but take a program submitted by the 
executive or someone else and decide if it will be adopted as party policy. 
Democratic members in particular emphasize that they attempt to interpret 
programs and policies in line with historic Democratic policy. To the extent 
that this is the role of the policy committees, it is a function of sifting, evaluat- 
ing, and ratifying rather than of originating and creating. In terms of Senate 
tradition, however, the role of reviewer is more acceptable than that of drafter 

and formulator of party policy. 

' ‘There is a certain intangible psychological influence which is not easy to 
measure. The label “policy” gives the appearance of leadership. When a pro- 
nouncement is made and presumably has the support of all or nearly all of the 
members of the policy committee, it creates a psychology of a party position. 
There are some pressures for conformity in the Senate notwithstanding the 
extreme individualism of its members. Policy committee members include many 
of the most respected and most powerful men in the Senate. The views of a 
Millikin, a Taft, a Russell, or a Hill are not lightly regarded by his colleagues. 
When such men speak as members of the ‘policy committee,” one will not 
oppose them without important reasons. Emulation as well as individualism 
is a vital part of the totality of the Senate. To the extent that policy commit- 
tees can be worked into this fabric of persona] interaction, prestige, and inter- 
personal relationships in the Senate, they can achieve successes. 


Vil. CONCLUBION 


Experience with the Senate policy committees has led to very little public 
understanding of their role and indeed of their existence. Their immediate 
ancestors were the steering committees, and in a genetic sense the policy com- 
mittees are steering committees, which probably connotes but little. They have 
been useful in monitoring the consent calendar, in considering certain matters 


4 William S. White in a pictorial article writes: “The functions of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee ... are roughly those of the board of directors of a powerful 
corporation.” The New York Times Magazine, July 10, 1955, p. 10. This analogy suggests 
powers which neither of the committees possesses. 
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of legislstive scheduling and strategy, and in performing routine.and other 
services nezded by the floor leadership. Policy eomm ittee sessions are meetings 
of some of the men. of power in the Senate at «hick political strategy, policy, 
program and diverse other matters are discussed. Taking the views of senators 
both on ard off the committees, evaluations «2 the committees’ influence-on 
party discipline and unity range from “negli nle” to “perceptible,” with no . 
one claimizg impressive accomplishment. Unfortumately, there is no way to 
measure wether there would have been even le3a party cohesion had the com- 
mittees noz existed. 

Perhaps the most AER aned of the rol= of tae policy committees is the. 
apparent difference between the Republican ard Democratic committees. The. 
former appears to be much more highly developed and somewhat more institu- 
tionalized, and to perform. many more functicas tkan the Democratic Policy. 
Committee. Tt has a larger staff, which turns ott a large volume of memoranda 
and publications for use by Republican senator . Although neither policy group 
gets much play in the press, the renee =cmDittee has given the news- 
papers fer more to write about. 

It is interesting to.apeculate on the reasons for thie difference. scat S 
with the creation af the’first policy committees. tne Republicans came into'con- 
trol of the Senate after a long period of being iu he minority. Senator Taft 
and other .eaders recognized the practical necessity for organization and were. 
spurred on by ideological considerations to arrest the spread of the Fair Deal. ` 
There had been a growing recognition in the Senats, as there had been in the 
Republican National Committee, that the party unable to command the great’ 
staff resou-ces of the executive branch needed_a strong staff of its own and a 
broader basis of organizational leadership st-angth. The Republican Policy 
Commitee possessed utilitarian value, at least in these terms. By contrast, 
Senator Barkley. found the Democrats in very little need of this type of 
organization. It should be noted that Republican representation in the Senate 
was 80 marginal in 1953 that there was no dispsiżien to curtail the staff or di- 
minish a2t-vities.* Party splits over foreign poli -y and certain other Eisenhower 
proposals, moreover, made it desirable to keep intact any instrument. which 
migkt halp to accommodate and compromise the internecine differences. At | 
the same tame the Republicans, to'a greater extent than the Democrats, appear - 
to De more concerned with attacking the oppoxitior and providing their office- 
holdars with appropriate ammunition.” This :zirit was inculcated i in part by 
Senator Taft and is characteristic of a party of pppcsition. 

Democrsts, by contrast, have had control or rear control of the Senate fora 
quarter >f a century. Due in a large measure tc the long tenure of Southerners, 
the Democrats have possessed a highly experieiced group of skilled parliamen- 


z Reputlican representation in successive Congresses, beginning with the 80th, was 
51, 42, 42, =8, and 47. 

* The Comocratic Policy immiss has been mars restrained in attacking President 
Eisenhower than has been the Democratic National Committee. 
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tary and political operators: The Republicans have seldom had more than a 
handful of such competent politicians at any one time.?? The “old pros” in the 
Democratic party have had their own methods of doing things in the Senate 
and are reasonably well satisfied with both methods and accomplishments. 

Notwithstanding this apparent larger role of the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee, there are reasons for regarding the Democratic Committee as potentially a 
more important device than its Republican counterpart. This is because it 
somehow fits better into the “field” or into the totality of co-existing facts about 
the Senate. The Southerners who dominate the Senate do so by reason of expe- 
rience and political sagacity, and not by seniority alone. They use personal 
negotiation and agreement to cut through the maze of obstacles to get things 
done, or to set up barriers to keep things from being done, as the case may be. 
Personal operation is used to supply the correctives and mutations when 
needed. The Democratic Policy Committee under all its chairmen, but espe- 
cially under Lyndon Johnson, has used the modus operandi of personal contact 
with a view to keeping the party together, doing those things helpful to it, and 
trying to prevent activities and public statements harmful to the party record. 
The committee is useful in this connection for appraising political realities and 
rendering political judgments. l 

To a considerable extent also the device of a policy committee is compatible 
with customs and traditions associated with Democratic control of the Senate. 
The Republican Policy Committee has met well some of the needs of a party 
accustomed to being in the minority. To some Republican senators, however, 
the committee seems a bit superimposed and synthetic in terms of the overall 
needs in the management of the Senate. Senate rules of the game and traditions 
are so encrusted that they soon swallow up and absorb attempts at innovation. 
The political scientists and senators who hoped that the policy committees 
would work some changes in the Senate found that the Senate was unprepared 
for party policy leadership by a group so designated. But with statutory sanc- 
tion and appropriations, the policy committees were forced to find a justifica- 
tion for themselves and have done so. There seems to be no sentiment or dis- 
position to eliminate them. 

The policy committees cannot be accurately evaluated until the real opera- 
tion and management of the Senate are understood. This is a challenge to the 
researcher that will never be fully met, for it involves an analysis of hundreds 
of interpersonal relationships as well as the more apparent power structure. 
Explanations of the legislative process in Congress are often too mechanistic. 
Even the political interest group approach may have unintentionally resulted 
in some over-simplification. Personal friendships in the Senate are more impor- 
tant than is generally realized and are too often left out of the frame of reference 
by those attempting to conceptualize congressional behavior. As more is learned 


8? Those serving on the Republican Policy Committee in 1954 had served an average 
of 9$ years in the Senate, while Democratic members averaged over 14 years. 


a 
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of how the Senate really functions, the true roe and potentiality of the policy 
committees mar be appreciated. Probably mae tian any other institutions 
and agencies of the Senate, the policy committes cannot be studied as an iso- . 
lated abstiaction but only in terms of the uni- of which they are a part—the 


Senate. 


Several impressions, propositions, and assumptions concerning the Senate 
policy conrnittees may now be summarized. Eszh of these provides a challenge 
for furtherresearch and speculation. 

First, the Democratic and Republican policy committees are substantially 
differant ii outlook, operation, and activity. The reasons for this remain a 
matter for additional investigation but a majo cause appears to be the minor- 
ity party status of the Republicans, difference in committee composition, and 
the greater experience of Democratic senatcrs in managing the Senate. A 
minority party probably has greater need for a solic’ committee, and especially 
staff vork, than_has the majority party. 

Second, the Republican Policy Committee -2celres more publicity, is more 
institutionnlizec, and much more is known of Es steff and work. Probably as a 
result of this, itis widely believed on the Hill teat tie Republican Policy Com- - 
mizteæ is a mare useful and effective body {han its counterpart. But this 
assumption is open to question. In terms of incuenze and effectiveness with its 
own membershi> in the Senate, the Democratic committee may be the superior. 
This is perhaps the most intriguing paradox— it È a paradox—of party con- 
trol im the Senate. 

Third, tie pohcy committees serve to broadez the base of personal leadership. 
In ths Democratic party the floor leader uses tae pclicy committee and its staff 
to aid him ix hzs duties. In the Republican pe-ty the policy committee chair- 
manship provices an additional leadership post or some prominent party 
member and the committee itself assists both tre chairman and the floor leader 
in certain policy matters. One of the untestec hypotheses of party control is 
thet when the leader is strong and influentid, he needs a policy committee 
less; a wegxer leader or one lacking power neecs a committee more than does a 
stronzer one. Senators Taft and Johnson exemplify strong leaders in their own 
right whiə Serators Ferguson and Lucas we- legs influential and the latter 
two Eppear to have made more of the policy cenmittees per se. Likewise Sena- 
tor McFarland appeared to need and consequetly ased the Democratic Policy 
Committes more than did Senator Barkley. 

Fourth, the policy committees have not e~2n provided overall legislative 
clearance lor the parties, let alone for the Senate as s£ whole. Decentralization of 
the considzraticn of policy appears about as grat as it was before the commit- 
tees vere establ shed. Joint policy committees =Ter a potential agency for party 
clearance cf legsslation but, tradition being wht it .s, there is little prospect of 
their creation. 

Steted enother way, the policy committees kave left unsolved the problem of 
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integration of party policy in Congress. Both parties and the Congress try to 
assert an institutional identity and unity at times, but the centrifugalism 
brought about by seniority and the intensely personal character of the opera- 
tion of the Senate make this difficult of accomplishment. There is little prospect 
that either policy committee will become a centripetal force or an institutional 
leadership device such as the House Rules Committee. Policy bodies in the 
Senate must function in a different way than their name implies and must find 
their niche and level of performance. Since 1947 the margin of party control in 
the Senate has been relatively small and such may be the case for several years. 
With this prospect, the need for some group which can influence even a few 
votes on crucial legislation is apparent. Perhaps this is the role which the policy 
committees, maybe unconsciously, are finding for themselves. 


COHESION OF BRITISH PARLIAME NTARY Peerage 


LEON D. EPSTETH 
University of Wisconsin 


In the perspective of those political scienti=s who would reform American 
parties so as to make them more “responsibE, British parties are familiar 
prototypes. Prominent among the admired qua ities is the cohesion displayed in 
parliamentary voting by the members of each major British party. That this 
cokesion ic greater than that of American legisative parties has been generally 
observed st least since the work of A. Lawreace Lowell! And it is common 
enough, though not universal, to regard British parliamentary solidarity asa 
virtue parzicularly because it permits a victorous party, after an election, to 
enact the program behind which a majority < vozers have presumably best 
rallied.? Correspondingly, the relatively low ccheston among Republican and 
among Demccratic congressmen is taken as a detect of American politics.’ 

The purpose of this article, however, is not arimarily to discuss value judg- 
ments con2erning parliamentary cohesion. Rater it is to examine the nature of 
that cohesion and the ways in which it is meintamed. But regardless of the 
disputed merits œ British practice, it is still -eascnable-to ask after such an 
examination whetaer the cohesion of party members in the House of Commons 
is the product of devices which the United States could adopt, or whether it is 
the result of underlying factors alien to the Emer-can environment. In other 
wards, even if desirable, would parliamentary zohecion of the British type pro- 
vide a usetul parallel for the United States? - 

Attention is to be focussed on recent devenopments within the two major 
parties—that is, within the parliamentary parties. For the most part, the mass 
organizations outside of Parliament are not d=scussed. Their role, as has been 
amply demonstrated by recent British scholarship, ‘s not crucial-in establishing 
or enforcing naticnal party policy. Some of the implications for comparative 
. analysis cf this Emited role of mass memberships are presented elsewhere.’ 
Here it is sufficient to say that the cohesion =f British parliamentary parties 
cannot be explained in terms of the pressure of an ov-tside membership. 


1 Government of England, 2 vols. (New York, 190), Vol. 2, Ch. 35. 


2 A less “avorable view of British parliamentary perties 128 been expressed by J. Roland | 


Pennock, ‘Responsiveness, Responsibility, ang Me ority Rule,” this Ruviaw, Vol. 46, 
pp. 790-807 , at p. 891 (Sept., 1952). 

? Howerer, it has been contended by Julius Turn: > thas the critics of American parties 
underestimate the degree to which those parties a& nor “responsible” in the sense of 
presenting clear alternatives to the voters. “‘Resp-nsibls Parties: A Dissent from the 
Floor,” this Revrew, Vol. 45, pp. 143-62 (March, E51). 

4 This ia the theme of the careful and systemate wo-k by R. T. McKensie, British 
Polttical Perties (Lendon, 1955). My own debt to EB» ssholarship is very great. 

. 5 In the author’s “British Mass Parties in Comcaziscn with American Parties,” Po- 
litical Scterce Quarterly, Vol. 71, pp. 97-125 (March, 19&6_. 
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L THE M.P. AND HIS PARLIAMENTARY PARTY ~ 


Since cohesion is unlikely to be spontaneous or automatic in a parliamentary 
party numbering between 200 and 400, leadership is bound to be of great im- 
port. The position particularly of the Ede is strong because he is either prime 
minister or a potential prime minister. As such, he bestows the ministerial 
offices without which an ambitious M.P.’s career is a failure, financially and 
politically. This is an enviable means for rewarding the faithful and punishing 
the rebel because the M.P. has no other route, like that of congressional senior- 
ity, by which he can achieve power. Yet, in spite of the well-understood potency 
of the leadership, it must be noted that in the final analysis it is the parliamen- 
tary party as a whole which possesses authority. Even if tke leadership, espe- 
cially of a cabinet, ordinarily counts on the parliamentary party’s consent, 
nevertheless the consent of that party (or at least of a majority of it) is essential 
.to the continuity of leadership.’ Consequently, it is fair to regard the M.P.’s re- 
lationship to the majority of his parliamentary party as much the same thing as 
his relationship to the party’s leadership. 

The individual representative. In submitting generally to the will of the 
parliamentary party, the M.P. sacrifices much less of political substance than 
would an American congressman who similarly subjected himself. The British 
representative is not expected to trim his legislative votes to the wishes of local 
interests, whether in the form cf local party organizations or economic pressure 
groups. Therefore, he can afford much more readily than his American counter- 
part to support his party even if it means overriding the particular desires of his 
constituents, British custom is such that he need hardly fear strictly local re- 
prisals against his subsequent candidacy.’ 

Although the M.P.’s subordination to national leadership is thus politically 
feasible, he does make an important sacrifice of his own freedom of action. 
Since this is contrary to the independence often characteristic of M.P.’s until 
late in the nineteenth century and contrary to the still lively traditions of 
British liberalism and non-conformism, it is understandable that back-benchers 
are not always happy about their present status. Few, however, have been so 
bitter about their lot as Christopher Hollis, an intellectually restive Conser- 
vative M.P., who has said flatly: ‘The member is the obedient servant of the 
party machine.” In Hollis’ view, most members, far from making decisions 


* Pressure from M.P.s of the majority party has certainly been known to influence 
government decisions. A recent instance was provided in 1953 by Conservative back- 
bench pressure on the Churchill Government to raise the level of pensions provided to re- 
tired officers of World War I. For a discussion of the policy-making roe of Labor M.P.s, see 
James M. Burns, “The Parliamentary Labour Party in Great Britain,” this Rmvrew, 
Vol. 44, pp. 855-71, at pp. 870-71 {Dec., 1950). 

’ This holds for party re-adoption as well as for the election itself. In a rare instance 
where a constituency association actually sought to reject its sitting M.P. for at least 
partly local reasons, it is significant that the national party intervened in such a way as to 
prevent the result. The case was that of Mra. E. M. Braddock, Labor M.P., whose diffi- 
culties with her Liverpool Exchange constituency party were described in The Times 
(London), April 29, 1955, p. 12. 
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themselves, “must live a life in which it is pecuzzarly apparent to them that the 
decisions ere taken by other people. The ma= in the street may think that 
the ordinazy member of Parliament is an imporzant person and has power. The 
member ot Parliament himself cannot possibl~ =hink go.’’? At least he cannot 
think himeelf important, according to Hollis, az xe regularly joins his fellows in 
trooping in and out of the division lobbies in rea>orse to party orders as trans- 
misted by the whips. 

The M.?. does, it is true, receive ROTE ecmpensation from the ques- 
tion perioc in the House of Commons. Then th: back-bencher has the privilege 
of trying to embarrass ministers (but not ofterri they are of his own party) by 
raising troublesome political and administrative cusstions. Also the M.P. may 
be flattered by the attention accorded his oczesional debating speech by his 
audience of fellow-members and, to a lessenirg extent, by the quality news- 
papers. Both the debates and the question zeriods afford opportunities for 
M.P.s to Cisplay their own opinions, and they-are siso used occasionally to air 
the grievances of constituents.” These seem tnsubstantial substitutes for the 
sense of power and individual, responsibility which go with- the quasi-inde- 
pendent decisions of American congressmen. 

Increasingly British M.P.s are complaining about their humble individual 
positions. Often what is wanted is a more freqient use of the free vote—which 
only the leadership has the prerogative to allcy.!® A particularly strong argu- 
ment agast the subordination of the indivciaal member to the whips was 
made in 1954 when the Conservative Governn2nt. sought and secured parlia- 
mentary epproval of the boundary changes recommended by the commission 
charged with drawing election constituency Ines. The changes were opposed 
by Labor M.P.s in their voting as well as im ther thinking, but many Con- 
servativee had also made known their objectic without intending to defy the 
government whips by voting their convictions These individual Conservative 
convictio:s, stemming from historical devotier to old constituencies or from 
dislike of the frequency and method of bowr:ary changes, were occasionally 
reinforced by political disadvantages which c-rtaim changes caused to incum- 
bent M.F.s. Yet all of these reasons for obj=ction were not enough to cause 
Conservative M:P.s to refrain from supportizg their party’s government. It 
was this which was called “the debasement ef the position .of the Private 
Member” by one exasperated Labor oppozent—who would undoubtedly 
have been as debased himself if his party’s ga@=rnment had been in an analo- 
gous situation. Actually this particular Labzr M.P. was candid enough to 
include hia own party in his broad charge agairs; the submergence of individual 


’ Christopher Hollis, Can Parliament Survive? (Londom, 1949), pp. 64, 71. 

° A par-icularly clear instance of an M.P. addresing the House on behalf of a local 
interest grcup may be found in a speech by Barbace Cestle concerning the Lancashire 
cotton industry, 53C H. C. Deb. 1748-62 (July 22, 13E4). 

10 Note the explanation by Herbert Morrison. Erernment and Parliament (London, 
1954), p. 133. A freo vote was allowed on the quesien Cf raising the. salaries of M.P.s, 
528 H. C. Deb. 30-158 (May 24, 1954). 
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convictions.” However, what is to'be discussed here is not whether this sub- 
mergence is to be deplored, but why M.P.s have permitted it to take place. 

Relevance of dissolution. The first and traditional answer of political science 
is to point to the power of parliamentary dissolution at the disposal of the 
prime minister. True enough, British constitutional practice does permit the 
use of this power by a government which wants to establish or strengthen its 
legislative majority. However, this holds only for the government party. In and 
of itself, the power of dissolution cannot account for the fact that the opposition 
is almost as effectively disciplined as are members of the government party. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether the power of dissolution can imany appreciable 
way account for the cohesion of parliamentary parties. That power, even in the 
form of threat, is simply not used in order to discipline M.P.s. It was so used in 
the nineteenth century, when governments lacked the solid majorities which 
party loyalties provide today, but there is a strong prima facie case that dis- 
solution became obsolete as a weapon against M.P.s precisely when they ceased 
to be mdependent followers of their leaders. Nowadays dissolution remains the 
government’s weapon, to be sure, but a weapon to be used against the opposi- 
tion. The fact that the prime minister decides when to call an election is no 
small party advantage. To maximize its effectiveness, a government may be 
expected to dissolve Parliament, not when discipline is required because its own 
ranks are divided, but rather when its supporters can present a united front to 
the electorate and, if possible, embarrass the opposition should it happen to be 
disunited at the moment. The dissolution and election of May, 1955 illustrate 
this neatly. 

Nevertheless, the idea that the power of dissolution is a deterrent to revolt by 
the parliamentary majority remains in the vocabulary of British politics. So 
experienced a hand as Herbert Morrison mentions it, but adds significantly 

-that the government “must seek to retain the support of a parliamentary 
majority by persuasion, goodwill, mutual understanding, and, upon occasion, 
must make concessions, because the consequences to itself and to its electoral 
support are likely to be damaging if it goes to the country with its ranks 
divided.’’? In fact, in such a situation it is likely that the party leaders who 
form the government have more to lose by a dissolution than have many of the 
back-benchers. If an open division in the parliamentary majority should dam- 
age the party’s electoral chances, as Morrison suggests, then the most impor- 
tant result would be the loss of enough marginal seats to destroy the party 
majority which permitted the leadership to hold ministerial positions. 

While this result is also serious for individual back-benchers who lose the 
marginal seats, they often have some chance (though admittedly less than that 
of the leaders) of obtaining new seats in by-elections. But even without such an 
opportunity, a defeated back-bencher has lost less by way of salary, power, and 
prestige than has the former minister (and certainly much less than the former 
prime minster). Furthermore, it must be emphasized that for the bulk of the 


4 Harold Lever, 5385 H. C. Deb. 1867-71 (Dec. 15, 1954). 
12 Morrison, Government and Parliament, p. 94. ` 
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M.P.s who occupy safe seats, a general electiox ordinarily involves no risk at 
all. Sure of renomination and sure of ré-electian-many nonministerial M.P.s 
can face an election with considerable equanixty. It is hard to believe that 
they could be seriously threatened by a dissolut#cn. Campaigning is probably a 
bore and a nuisance, but it is a three-weeks’ aff=r andl in these days not always 
very expensive for the candidate personally. H= organization is not a personal 
one as the American congressman’s so often i= The party, or in some cases a 
trade union, picks up the check and does mst of the. electioneering, The 
candidate has to make local speeches and appearances, but it must be assumed 
that an M P. has a high tolerance for politickicz of this sort or he would have 
chosen some less extroverted occupation in the trast place. 

` In order for a dissolution to be used effectiv-az fcr disciplining the maj oity 
_ party, the leadership would have to be willing snd able to eliminate its recal- 
citrant M P.s“during the general election. T-t $, the national leadership 
would have to perguade: constituency parties to adopt candidates who, if 
elected, would be more. loyal. and obedient thaa some present M.P.s. In ex- 
treme cases, individuals. håve been purged in Tes way, but only incidental to 
the general election. Sincé 1918, at any rate, mc perty government has called 
an electior principally to replace some of its own M_P.s witk. a more loyal crop. 
Nor has any recent party leadership threatened, even implicitly, to operate on , 
such a bass. On the contrary, what happens wi-t & general election in the offing 
is that the party draws its own dissidents (if th2v are appreciable in number) 
closer to the fold so that the opposition may 3 profit by an appearance of 
disunity. The relationship of the rebellious F=~an.tes to the Labor party at 
both the 1951 and 1955 elections is a case in pezat. Although the Labor leaders 
disliked tke Bevanites no less at election time, zey did not choose to hurt their 
party, and thereby themselves, by attacking ths arstwhile rebels during the 
campaign. When the Labor government callec the 1951 election, it was assur- 
edly not for the purpose of disciplining the Bevarites. 

Not only does it seem unrealistic for a part7 eadership to ek to discipline 
its followers by threatening to call new electior=, bus it is doubtful that individ- 
ual M.P.s would adhere to the party line hecaue of any such threat. This is not 
to say thet the prospect of elections is unimpcrtart in influencing parliamen- 
tary partizs. Ordinary M.P.s, along with thei- eaders, do have good political 
reasons for maintaining their solidarity so lonz as zhe electorate regards that 
solidarity as a virtue. But the unity which flos: from a respect for the British 
belief in the value of a cohesive parliamentarm party is very different from a 
unity inspired by a fear of the leadership’s pow=r cf dissolution.” 

Isolated revolte. Freedom of action is not much of an alternative to “party 
loyalty in the British system. No substantial reballion like that of the Bevanites 
seeks freedom of action as its end. What the Bevanites as a group want is to 
convert the Labor party to their policies and t»ar lsadership. For this purpose, - 
the Bevarites sometimes find it useful to exesese nore freedom than is usual 
within a British party. On the other hand, ar mdividual M.P. may genuinely 

12 See R- H. S. Crossman’s explanation for his vot= n fevor of ths German rearmament 
agreement which he “passionately” opposed. 538 H ©. Leb. 477 (Nov. 17, 1954). 
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prefer to act independently of his party, but he must then be willing to enter a 
political wilderness. The contemporary British House of Commons has no place 
either for an independent (completely without formal party affiliation) or for 
an independent Laborite or an independent Conservative. The parties have a 
practical monopoly, and their hold is strengthening, nob weakening. The in- 
glorious careers of some postwar independents will illustrate the point. 

Best known is the case of the four M.P.s ousted from the Labor party during 
the 1945-50 Parliament. All four had broken party solidarity by repeated 
stands in opposition to the foreign policy of the Labor government, and at 
least three of the four were widely believed to follow the Communist line. 
Undoubtedly it was the latter belief that made it feasible for the party to 
resort, as it rarely does, to the formal disciplinary weapon of expulsion. The 
four lost the official Labor designation, and (together with one earlier rebel) 
they called themselves “Labour Independents” and as such sought to retain 
their parliamentary seats in the 1950 election. Defeat was the lot of all the 
Labor Independents, including one, K. Zilliacus, who was personally popular in 
his constituency and who by 1950 was no longer accused of following the Com- 
munist line. Nevertheless, not too much should be inferred from this very 
successful example of formal party discipline. Laborites as well as the Conserva- 
tives, as will be observed later, are often inhibited from conducting purges by 
doubts concerning the support of local constituency associations. If the rele- 
vant constituency’s support is doubtful, the national leadership might want to 
avoid a full-fledged ouster because the price for itsssuccess might be too high in 
terms of local disaffection. But what the case of the Labor Independents does 
illustrate is the formidable difficulty which the leadership, in favorable circum- 
stances, can raise for the purged member who tries to get re-elected without 
major party support. . 

A different kind of example is that of Ivor Thomas. The Labor party did not 
expel him; he resigned in 1948 because of his disagreement with the leadership. 
And this disagreement was related to Thomas’ position to the right of the 
official Labor policy. There may also have been some non-ideological back- 
ground to the resignation. Thomas, who had been active in the prewar Labor 
party, was elected to Parliament in 1942 and re-elected by the same constitu- 
ency (Keighley) in 1945. In the 1945 Labor Government, he first became 
parliamentary secretary at the ministry of civil aviation and then in 1946 was 
promoted to the post of parliamentary under-secretary of state for the colonies. 
Since Thomas was a relatively young man, he seemed to have a bright minis- 
terial future until October of 1947 when, during a cabinet reshuffle, he was 
dropped entirely from the Government." The cause of this turn for the worse in 
Thomas’ career is by no means clear. Nor, for that matter, is there any cer- 
tainty about the reasons for Thomas’ resignation from the Labor party in the 
following year. 

- The first indication Thomas gave of a , public break with Labor was in a letter 

“WH. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1960 (London, 1951), pp. 251-52. 


Zilliacus was later re-admitted to the Labor party and o'par as an M.P. in 1956. 
1$ The Times (London), Oct, 8, 1947, p. 4. 
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to Zhe Times in mid-October, 1948. In that letter h2 proposed that the Labor 
Government abandon in the approaching parli=x-enzary session all contentious 
legislation, meaning the nationalization of seel end the limitation of the 
delaying power of.the House of Lords.* No one wes surprised that the govern- 
ment ignored this suggestion and showed its Intention, at the beginning of 
Parliament, to introduce the legislation to which homas objected. Thomas 
then took she floor of the House to announce his resignation from the Labor 
party, to attack its leadership for “a wanton a2d reckless act,” and to declare 
his zeneral objection to the socialist “concentratecn cf power in the hands of the 
State.” In thus cutting himself off from the Lebor party, Thomas was, in 
effect, surrendering a safe seat in the House o Commons. Or at least he was 
surrenderirg the seat as of the next general elecaon. Thomas refused to comply 
with his constituency Labor party’s request tha he resign the seat immediately. 
But he was entirely aware that he held the see; ony until the current Parlia- 
ment was dissolved.'® 

His action in subsequently joining the Conszrvative party was understand- 
able. He had obviously taken up its policy anc its cleological position, and he 
had no po-itical future in any other direction As it turned out, neither did 
Thomas heve much of a future with the Conse-vaiives. The best that they did 
for Thomas was to adopt him as a 1950 candidste at Newport, in Wales, where 
Labor regclarly had a substantial majority.’® "be expected defeat in the 1950 
election appears to have ended Thomas’ politizal career. In 1952 he changed 
his surname to Bulmer-Thomas, and under tis name wrote a book on the 
party system. 

“Crossing the aisle,” as Bulmer-Thomas did: is not a likely way to political 
survival ir the present stabilized, or perhaps rigid, state of British parties. 
Even in times past it has been a very risky p-oposition,.and it may have re- 
quired the quality of a Winston Churchill to poll it off successfully. Today, at 
any rate, co M.P. concerned with his political Teture would risk a rebellion on 
the assumption that he could.find a suitable ¢lacs among his party’s oppo- 
nents. Since 1945 one can point to no instance = an M.P. who has shifted from 
one major Darty to the other and then been re-e-eeted to the House. 

Another but no more promising course of rebellion was pursued by Sir 
Richard Aland, also a Labor M.P., in 1955. Disturted by religious and human- 
itarian scruples over his party’s support of -ne Conservative Government’s 
decision tc manufacture hydrogen bombs in Fritaia, Sir Richard resigned not 
only from the Labor party but also from the cuse of Commons. It was his 
intention fo force a by-election in his constitu=ncy of Gravesend and to stand 
as an Independent candidate on the issue of ie hydrogen bomb.?° Whatever 


16 Tbid., Det. 15, 1948, p. 5. 

. 11457 H C. Deb. 108-13 (Oct. 27, 1948). 

_ i The Times (London), Oct. 29, 1948, p. 4. Incicantally, the executive council of the 
Keighley constituency Labor party claimed that 1 hac decided to. recommend that 
Thomas not be re-adopted as a candidate even befor his etter to The Times. 

133 Tbid., Jan. 4, 1949, p. 4. 
30 Fbid., March 12, 1955. For an excellent sketæ oi Bir Richard Acland, see “Bart 
Errant,” New Statesman and Nation, Vol. 49, pp. 462-69 : April 2, 1955). 
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chance he had of winning against the Conservative and the official Labor candi- 
dates was lessened by the fact that the general election supervened before a 
by-election was called. Labor voters could then vote for Acland only if they 
were willing to split the party’ s strength and so help elect a Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons. In fact, less than one-quarter of Labor’s 
normal electorate voted for Acland, but this was more than enough of a break 
in the previous Labor majority to allow the Conservative to capture the seat. 
More significant for present purposes, however, is that Acland ran a poor third. 
Thus the result demonstrated the overwhelming attraction which major party 
candidacies retain for the British electorate when it is faced, as it always is in a 
general election, with the choice of alternative governments. 

So individualistic and futile a proceeding is possible only for an M.P. who, 
like Sir Richard, places a higher value on the display of moral righteousness 
than on the future of his party or his own career in that party. This personality 
type is rarely successful in the politics of any time or place, and its presence in 

contemporary British politics seems either accidental or residual. The Acland 
dash for freedom is hardly indicative of a course which would or could weaken 
the hold of the parliamentary parties on their members. 

Tolerated deviations. Instead of being moved by principles to the point. of 
resigning or of forcing one’s party to resort to expulsion, an M.P. may occasion- 
ally take individual positions and yet.remain within the fold. In the process, 
he probably stamps himself as unlikely material for ministerial posts and- 
otherwise makes his party relationships difficult. But still both parties do 
tolerate some deviations or eccentricities. They almost have to make some 
allowance for an odd quirk here and there. Otherwise party unity would be a 
good deal more brittle than it is in fact. The Labor party goes so far as to for- 
malize its toleration in a standing order which “recognizes the right of individ- 
ual Members to abstain from voting on matters of deeply held personal 
conscientious conviction.’ In practice, abstention has been allowed on issues 
touching the pacifism or the alcoholic temperance of Labor members. 

Without so explicit a provision, the Conservative party nevertheless tolerates 
an occasional deviation more complacently than does Labor. Perhaps this is 
because the Conservatives have less reason to fear open rebellions and because 
they have fewer habitual or congenital non-conformists in their ranks. One of 
the most interesting cases is that of Lord Hinchingbrooke. Never the most 
orthodox of Conservative M.P.s and fortified in his individuality by a dis- 
tinguished ancestry, Hinchingbrooke openly took issue with his party’s govern- 
ment in 1952. For rather special reasons, he announced during the Commons 
debate on the German peace treaties that he would abstam from voting In 
support of the German rearmament, to which his Conservative Government and 
party were committed.% However, then and subsequently, Hinchingbrooke 
remained a loyal member of the Conservative parliamentary party. His personal 
deviation would have been almost unnoticed except for the fact that the 
executive council of his constituency association was sufficiently aroused by 


*! 63rd Annual Report of the Labour Conference (1954), p. 202. 
33 504 H. C. Deb. 1905-18 (Aug. 1, 1952). 
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Hinchingbrooke’s defiance of the national party =o ettempt, unsuccessfully, to 
initiata a purge.” 

A more substantial deviation tolerated by the Conservatrve Government was 
that cf the “Suez group” in 1954. The backgraunc for the incident was the 
widespread. unpopularity within the Conservat ~e party œ the Government’s 
plan to evezuate Britain’s Suez canal base. For many bacx-benchers the plan 


representec another detested step in “scuttling -he Empirs.”’ While the great - | 


major.ty œ Conservative M.P.s did finally accept che cabinet’s policy, there 
were sbout 40 who voiced open objections. Twenty-six of tie 40 went so far as 
to vote agzinst their government when the Suez evacuation agreement was 
preser.ted to the House of Commons.™ But exc=pz Zor one M.P. who tempor-. 
arily -esigned from the party; neither the bacE-benchers concerned nor the 
party leadership took any overt action. The les œ 26 vctes happened to be 
something which, in the circumstances, the Conservative Government could 
afferd. Although its majority over the opposition. was still very narrow in 1954, 
the government knew that on the Suez issue the 26 Conservative rebels would 
be vozing slone. Labor was thoroughly committe] to evacuation and could not 
reasonably vote against the evacuation’ agreersent. Thue the Suez group of 
M.P £ could deviate without risk of bringing the gavernmert down. 

Yet this type of deviation must remain occas.ena , or even rare, if it is to be 
tolerated al all. Repeated breaks in party solida-ty would zive public notice of 
a disunited party which lacked the capacity te gevern. This is the kind of 
reputation that British parties generally, and their leaders in particular, soal: 
to avoid. 

Gereral seas What emerges from this review of some exceptional cases. 
is not just that an individual M.P., or a group < M.P.s, may survive an infre- 
quent dev-ation from a party position, but mera significantly that survival 
is dependeat on remaining within the bounds fired by the party. Rebel M.P.s 
have not coerated successfully either by asserting a full-fledged independence 
or by joining the opposing party. Remaining within the fold is all-important, 
and this requires a course defined by the part}. It is not enough for an M.P. 
merely to declare that he is of 4 given party and taer vote as he pleases. Exactly 
how far ar M.P. can deviate from the line of hia perliamentary party and yet 
remain a member depends on his personality, the parzicular constituency 
assoc-atior, the significance of the issue, and -be party to which he belongs. 
But, in general, there is no doubt that an in=ividual’s >wn convictions are 
ordinarily expected to yield when at variance vith the as of the parlia- 
mentary party. 


4 ‘The executive council did adopt a resolution #f mo-conficence in ita M.P., but . 
Hineaingbraoke saved himself by getting a general meəzingof the constituency association 
to overrule he executive council: This was a very cordiderable achievement, attributable 
to a wmique personality in a largely rural constituency, ard it is coubtful whether many 
other M.P.s could’ similarly survive after offending bo-h naticnal and local leaders. 
Hinchingbr=oke’s constituency troubles were related ix Th= Times (London), Oct. 6, 1952, 
p- 2; Oct. 15, 1952, p. 3; and Oct. 31, 1952, p. 6. 

1 581 H. C. Deb. 495-504 (July 28, 1954), 724-822 (Jcly 29, B954). 
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Ii. THE LIMITATIONS OF DISCIPLINE 


The power of a parliamentary party to remove a rebellious member from its 
ranks is real enough, and in the Labor party the procedure for doing so 1s most 
specific.® But whether the possession of this power is the crucial element in 
maintaining cohesion is most doubtful. Obviously, expulsion can be effective 
only insofar as a party values its solidarity enough to countenance such drastic 
discipline. Therefore, even if expulsion (or threat of expulsion) were to be re- 
garded as the decisive weapon, the explanation for its effectiveness would lie in 
the nature of the party loyalty which supported its use rather than in the 
nature of the weapon. The fact is, however, that such drastic discipline is very 
limited in its applicability. The Conservatives can hardly be said to expel, or 
threaten to expel, any of their M.P.s. And the recent experience of the Labor 
party indicates that withdrawal of the parliamentary whip is reserved for 
isolated and extreme cases involving no more than about a half-dozen M.P.s at 
a time, and that actual expulsion from the external organization (which pre- 
vents campaigning as an official candidate) is even rarer. The limited scope and 
efficacy of the formal disciplinary weapon is illustrated by two well-publicized 
breakdowns in Labor unity, one over German rearmament and the other 
concerning Aneurin Bevan personally. 

German rearmament. This issue requires some explanation of its background 
in Labor party affairs. Before Labor’s defeat in the 1951 election, the party’s 
government had indicated its agreement, quite possibly under American pres- 
sure, to the proposal to arm West Germany within the framework of European 
defense. At that time, however, German rearmament had not yet emerged as a 
prominent subject of controversy. Only after the Conservatives were in office, 
in mid-1952, was an actual rearmament agreement (the ill-fated European 
Defense Community) submitted to Parliament. By. then Labor’s general 
doubts, plus Bevanite agitation, were sufficient to cause the party leadership to 
oppose approval of the treaties providing for German rearmament unless cer- 
tain “conditions,” among them another attempt to negotiate with the Russians 
over Germany, were first fulfilled. Thus any parliamentary revolt within the 
Labor party was avoided. Neither Bevanite nor non-Bevanite opponents of 
German rearmament had anything to revolt about on this occasion. The whole 
party could follow its leadership in voting against German rearmament—even 
if the leadership’s reasons for opposition were different, and less fundamental, 
than those given by the left wing. 

If other European parliaments had moved as rapidly in approving the 
European Defense Community as did the British Parliament, with its Con- 
servative majority, the Labor party might have been saved a great deal of 


* The Labor party’s disciplinary procedure is established in its Standing Orders. The 
parliamentary party has the power to withdraw the whip. The National Executive Com- 
mittee (of the external Labor organization) is to be informed of such action and to decide 
whether expulsion from the party as a whole is appropriate. 63rd Annual Report of the 
Labour Conference (1954), p. 202. 

% 504 H. C. Deb. 1699-1840 (July 31, 1952) and 1869-1960 (Aug. 1, 1952). 
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agony. Bit with German rearmament unsettEd for so many years, Labor 
could not very well avoid a showdown. Througk 1853 the party leadership was 
able to ccver the rift in its ranks on the basie p= a conference resolution that 
“there should be no German rearmament b>cre furthar efforts have been 
made to secure the peaceful reunification of Garmany.”” This resolution did 
not suffics as a compromise after the Berlim meeting of early 1954, when 
Western ministers actually met with the Rusazans in the requisite effort ‘‘to 
secure the peaceful reunification of Germany.” The failure of that effort caused 
the Labor leaders to assume, quite logically, that they were now under an 
obligation to accept German rearmament within a Western defense organiza- 
tion. 

The problem was to obtain say support jor this position. And on this 
score, Clement Attlee, as party leader, encoun ered difficulties at the-outset. 
His resolction in behalf of German rearmamen- was approved by so narrow a 
margin (less than 10) in the parliamentary Lator party that it was obviously 
difficult for Attlee to unite his followers for any vote in the House itself.?8 The 
Executive Committee of the external Labor Gzarizatior was also closely di- 
vided on the issue.?® Plainly there was not enough wholehearted Labor support 
for Germen rearmament to counter both the o.tright left-wing opposition and 
the widespread non-ideological misgivings with=. th2 party. 

The leedership’s difficulty was compoundec by the French Parliament’s 
rejection 3f the European Defense Community aad the subsequent develop- 
ment, in 1954, of the Paris Agreement as an als2rnative means of rearming the 
Germans. This meant that the issue of German r2armanent would again -be 
presented to the British Parliament. While eppzoval by the Conservative 
majority could be assumed, the parliamentary Lebor party would nevertheless 
be expected to take a united position, which cx this issus it found so hard to 
achieve. Much of the disunion to be expected in the parLamentary party was 
-foreshado-ved by the debate at the Labor confenze in the early Fall of 1954. 
Attlee’s very conciliatory statement indicating support Zor German rearma- 
ment wor the conference’s approval by the -zrest of margins—3,270,000 to 
3,022,0002° This paralleled the slender major-~y in favor of German rearma- 
ment within the parliamentary ranks, and indicated that the rift was substan- 
tial in bota organizations. 

The anticipated showdown came in Wovenbs , 1354, when the Conservative 
Government asked the House to approve the policy of the Paris Agreement 
(of that October). Until nearly the last-mon=nt. it wes assumed that the 
Labor leadership would impose its desire for am affirmative vote on the parlia- 
mentary party as a whole. There was no doubt hat the tcp leaders themselves 
were convinced by the case for German rearmament, and that they were sup- 
ported by a majority of Labor M.P.s who pureed 71 opponents in a pany 


17 5@nd Annual Report of the Labour Conference (1358), p. 151. 

38 The Times (London), Feb. 24, 1954, p. 8. 

29 Ibid., Feb. 25, 1964, p. 6. 

3° 68rd dnnual Report of the Labour Conference (10:4), pp. 92-108. 
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meeting which “accepted” the Paris Agreement. However, rather than risk 
many defections in an open parliamentary division, the leadership decided 
that Labor should not vote at all in the House of Commons. By making absten- 
tion on the Paris Agreement the official party line, Labor would at least save 
itself the embarrassment of having little more than half of its members in the 
“Aye” column and some of the others defying the leadership by voting “No.” 
Labor’s face could not be fully saved, since its general abstention policy was 
itself a patent confession of an inability to unite on any positive. position. But 
this would not look so bad, it was calculated, as a split between two division 
lobbies. 

Consequently Attlee, among others, accepted the anomaly of speaking in 
favor of the Paris Agreement and yet not voting for it. And Aneurin Bevan, for 
example, spoke against the Agreement and also abstained. But there were 
seven Labor M.P.s who refused to find unity in abstention.*! One of these, 
John McGovern, was a supporter of German rearmament and did the com- 
pletely unexpected by joining the Conservatives in voting “Aye.” He had, as 
he is supposed to have said, the strength of Mr. Attlee’s convictions. The other 
six rebels were bitter-end opponents of German rearmament, for pacifist or 
other reasons, and they insisted on voting “No” instead of abstaining. Clearly 
all seven had exposed themselves to party discipline because, even if motivated 
by pacifist convictions, they could not claim that such convictions entitled 
them, under Labor’s Standing Orders, to vote against the party’s collective 
decision to abstain. The most that the party conceded to pacifist scruples was 
the right to refrain fram voting altogether when Labor supported an arms 
program. In the present circumstance, it was hard to see how the parliamentary 
party could avoid disciplining the seven rebels if its authority to discipline 
was ever to have significance. And the understandable reluctance to deal with 
the special case of McGovern became submerged in the political necessity of 
treating all rebels alike. 

The Labor whip was withdrawn from the seven M.P.s almost immediately, 
but this comparatively mild action was upheld by a parliamentary party vote 
of only 131 to 93." The sizable opposition to discipline, plus the fact that 70 or 
so Labor M.P.s did not vote at all in the party meeting, indicated a high 
degree of sympathy for the six opponents of German rearmament. This 
sympathy, or agreement with the six, was so great that many Labor M.P.s 
obviously wanted no discipline at all. Yet the consequences of withdrawing 
the whip were really not very serious for the rebels. All had already so estab- 
lished themselves as mavericks that they could hardly have been entertaining 
any ministerial ambitions. And so long as they were not ousted from the 
external Labor party organization they could be readopted as official party 
candidates for Parliament. About all they lost because of the withdrawal of the 
whip were the privileges of attending parliamentary Labor party meetings and 
of receiving information on how to vote in parliamentary divisions. Two of the 


1 533 H. C. Deb. 695-98 (Nov. 18, 1954). 
2 The Times (London), Nov. 24, 1954, p. 8. 
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rebels also lost their places,.as Labor membrrs, =n Select Committees: of the 
House, bat these places involved only interests duties and not power.® _ 
What seemed really significant about Labre nandling of the seven rebels 
was the absence of anything like substanta. punishment. This cannot be 
explained entirely as a matter of soft-hearned goodwill on the part of the 
leadership. The rebels (or at least six of them) represented so popular a point 
of view taat their punishment almost had te ke Emited. Not only did the six 
rebels have considerable support within the pariamentary party; they also 
had the sympathy of a very large section of tk=2x-ernal party. At least three of 
the six opponents of German rearmament rescived specific assurances of sup- 
port from their own constituency associations? And there was every reason to 
believe that the other three did not lack suck support. In the face of this, the 
Labor leadership, even if it wanted to go ierther, could hardly manage a 
successful purge, of the rebellious M.P.s witha- aLenating or splitting the local 
organizations in such a way as to lose the conzktu=ncies altogether at a general 
election. -t was manifestly impractical to try =«re:d out of the party those who 
rebelled for what at least half (and perhaps more) of the rank-and-file zealots 
regarded as good and sufficient’ reasons. Ther=ore, it was understandable that 
only three months after its disciplinary act-on. the parliamentary party re- 
stored th2 whip to all seven M.P.s.* In effect, shen, the Labor party had done 
no more than lightly slap the wrists of its rebeE. 
- The caze of Aneurin Bevan. The frustratioa of Labor’s leadership was even 
more evident in the abortive effort to discipliwe Aneurin Bevan in 1955. As the 
leader of a fairly well-defined faction which red >penly disagreed with official 
party policy off and on since 1951, Bevan haz mcre than once given his right- 
wing opponents cause to seek his ouster. Finally during a parliamentary de- 
bate on Gefense in March, 1955, Bevan exposeLhimself in a way that seemed to 
afford an: especially propitious opportunity fœ disciplinary action against him. 
The parzicular issue concerned the Conservative Government’s motion to 
approve -ts policy of British manufacture of <-*dyogen bombs. The parliamen- 
tary Labor party had followed its leaders in azrezing in general to this policy 
and in submitting an amendment which did Sttlemore than object to the way 
in which the Conservatives were administericz the defense organization.*® But 
it was hardly surprising that Bevan and mos of ais followers found fault with 
the position adopted by a majority of their Ellew Labor M.P.s. During the 


debate, Bevan himself showed that he was cesa-isfied with both the govern- - 


ment statement and the Labor amendment secaase they failed to make clear 
that nuclear weapons were to be confined (as Le preferred) to retaliation against 


3 Nevertheless, the exclusion of the rebels from -sər tially non-party posts does illus- 
trate the domination of the parliamentary machines, by the party whips. 536 H. C. Deb. 
802-54 (Jan. 31, 1955). -> 

” The Times (London) carried stories about fex-raale constituency resolutions con- 
cerning Victor Yates (Nov. 20, 1954, p. 5), Ernest F2-nes-hough (Dec. 13, 1964, p. 4), and 
George Craddock (Dec. 14, 1954, p. 4). 

*% Ibid. Feb. 25, 1955, p. 8; March 11, 1955, p.3 

4537 H. C., Deb. 2066 (March 2, 1955). 
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the kind of aggression which itself employed such nuclear weapons. Also he 
repeated the familiar Bevanite demand for a policy that emphasized peaceful 
negotiations with the Soviet Union.*” 

These statements by themselves would not have been enough to expose 
Bevan to the full wrath of the leadership. He was not alone among Labor 
M.P.s in raising such objections during the course of the debate. And Bevan 
did not go so far as the Labor member who was against British manufacture of 
hydrogen bombs in any circumstances. But Bevan committed a less pardonable 
act against the party leadership when he openly challenged Clement Attlee 
during the latter’s speech. Bevan addressed Attlee, as though he were question- 
ing a Conservative opponent, to ask—or very nearly demand—that his leader 
explain whether the official Labor amendment meant support for the use of 
“‘thermo-nuclear weapons in circumstances of hostilities, although they were 
not used against us.” Incidentally, Attlee gave no specific answer to the 
question, and- no doubt he thought it odd as well as rude that another Labor 
M.P. should seek to embarrass him in this way.: This was much more flagrant 
disrespect for party authority than was the behavior of Bevan and 61 other 
dissidents when they abstained from voting on the Labor amendment.” How- 
ever great the latter offense, it could not effectively be punished anyway. 
Sixty-two rebels were too many to discipline. 

Aneurin Bevan himself seemed to be another matter. His offense against 
Attlee was singled out for discipline even though it was appreciated that 
Bevan had spoken the sentiments of his followers and perhaps of some others 
as well. The apparent objective was to try to separate Bevan from the lesser 
rebels on the basis that his offense was of a special nature. Within a week of 
Bevan’s “insult” to Attlee, it was known that Labor’s shadow cabinet was 
going to recommend that the parliamentary party withdraw the whip and that 
this was considered only a prelude to Bevan’s eventual ouster from the party at 
large. The withdrawal of the whip did take place after a week’s delay occasioned 
by Bevan’s influenza. However, by this time it was clear that any thorough- 
going discipline of Bevan would be achieved at a very high cost. The parlia- 
mentary party voted for withdrawing the whip by the margin of 141 to 122, and 
defeated a milder substitute resolution of censure by the still narrower vote of 
138 to 124. Even these marginal victories might have been impossible if Attlee 
had not gone so far as to announce that he considered the votes to be questions 
of confidence in himself as leader.‘ 

Attlee now appeared unwilling to push such questions of confidence any 
further and to be looking for some kind of compromise with Bevan. Indeed, 


3? Thid., cols. 2116-22. 

38 Ibid., col. 2176. Attlee’s discomfiture was indicated by the first sentence of his re- 
sponse: ‘My right hon. Friend is asking me that question.” 

3 The number of abstainers is arrived at by noting Labor M.P.s who did vote against 
the government’s motion but who did not vote for the official Labor amendment. Ibid., 
cols. 2189-2200. For a refinement introduced into this method of calculation, see the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, Marck 10, 1955, p. 5. 

4° The Times (London), March 17, 1958, p. 6. 
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earlier there were rumors that Attlee had æn persuaded, against his own 
inclinat:an, to support the ouster because i- was favored by his right-wing 
lieutenants and by the principal trade uniorgets. At any rate, when the Na- 
tional Executive of the external Labor party fr.:t met to consider what it ought 
to do about Bevan after the parliamentary partz’s withdrawal of the whip, 
Attlee (an ex officio member) succeeded in anc=ading the right-wing’s expulsion 
motion 33 that before any action was taken a special committee would meet 
with Bevan to seek assurances as to his futu-= conduct. Among other reasons 
for this zonciliatory step, it is significant tast Attlee and his supporters 
“pointed tc the effect which his expulsion rcu-d have on the constituen- 
cies... ’ # This was recognition of the cozdderable sympathy which had 
already been aroused in Bevan’s behalf by the ection initiated against him and 
of the trpleasant consequence of further alenat-ng large numbers of Labor 
militants by expelling their champion. That c-+csecuence might ordinarily have 
been aczepied, but in the Spring of 1955, wi-t a zeneral election anticipated, 
there was an urgent political reason to mend party fences. Thus the National 
Executive, despite its clear anti-Bevanite majority (like that of the parlia- 
mentary Labor party), adopted the tactics of oonciHation rather than discipline. 
The great purge of Aneurin Bevan was called e=. 

All teat Bevan had to do was to state to tae Executive's special committee 
that during the intra-party discussion (which +e regarded as entirely legitimate) 
he had ìt intended to “create difficulties fo- Mr Attlee” or cause him “em- 
barrassm=nt in his position as the leader of tae perty.” If, Bevan added, “my 
actions or speech could lend themselves to =» interpretation that such was 
my mot.ve then I am sincerely sorry and I apzbgise to Mr. Attlee for any pain 
I may Lave caused him. I ask for nothing mers than the opportunity to serve 
our party under his leadership.’”’” 

This vas neither a straightforward confessiar of wrong-doing nor much of an 
assuranz¢ that Bevan would trim his future œaduzt to the wishes of the party 
leadetshin. Whatever prestige the National F=ecuzive could now maintain had 
ta be asserted in its own resolution rather than in anything it obtained from 
Bevan. Over the opposition of seven Bevæætes, or pro-Bevanites, on the 
Executivs, a majority of 16 supported an untEcally sharp resolution approving 
the witadrawal of the whip by the parliamentary party. And the Executive 
warned that it would take “drastic action sz1inst future violations of party 
discipline.’ The right-wing might take some-com‘ort from these strong words, 
but Bevan’s supporters had more cause to fee_ that the triumph was theirs. The 
‘Bevanite paper ran its story of the affair uncl-r the headline, “The Plot that 
Failed,’ and claimed that expulsion was hated because the “protest against 
this step nad been so strong that those who ste -ed on this mad manoeuvre have 
been compelled to beat a retreat.” 4 


a Jhtd.. March 24, 1955, p. 8. 
2 Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 7, 1955, p =. 
8 Ibid. 4 Tribune, April 1, 1955, p. 1. 
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One does not have to accept the view that expulsion was a “mad ma- 
noeuvre’’ in order to agree that the Labor leadership had beat a retreat. Whether 
the leadership was compelled to do so is a nice question of language. Certainly 
Attlee found it expedient to persuade his cohorts to stop short of the expulsion 
which seemed to have been the original intention. He did not persuade all of the 
leadership that retreat was necessary, but he secured the requisite majority. 
The leadership’s retreat became complete late in April, when the parliamentary 
party restored the whip to Bevan. The rebel had suffered no more than a month 
of partial banishment from Labor councils. No doubt the speed with which 
Bevan was restored to parliamentary Labor status owed & great deal to the 
scheduling of the general election for May. Labor meant to present the voters 
with as much appearance of unity as it could muster. - 

Implications for unity. These two instances, involving German rearmament 
and Aneurin Bevan himself, do not indicate that formal party discipline is 
altogether useless. Its effectiveness with respect to relatively isolated rebels was 
previously observed. But it is apparent that the efficacy of discipline is decid- 
edly limited when a party’s leadership, though backed by a majority, is faced 
with parliamentary dissidents representing a substantial body of opinion. This 
is another way of saying that when there is a real and continuing factional 
division, the leadership cannot compel obedience. The Labor party has hap- 
pened to have such a division, and the right-wing majority has lacked the 
means of bending the left to ite will. The nearest thing to a solution—arrived 
at for the sake of appearances—has resulted not from the use of disciplinary 
weapons, but rather from statements of policy that make sufficient verbal 
concessions to the left without abandoning the substance of the leadership’s 
position. 

Perhaps the Labor rifts which party discipline has been incapable of resolving 
may be taken to mean that Labor no longer has the degree of solidarity sup- 
posed to characterize a British party. That interpretation, however, seems 
unwarranted. For one thing, the cases of German rearmament and of Aneurin 
Bevan are really exceptions, though significant ones, to the day-by-day parlia- 
mentary unity which Labor displays on almost all issues. And, secondly, the 
important breaks in the party's voting have come only during a period of 
opposition. It should be stressed that the Bevanites, whose policy differences 
with the Labor leadership were manifested in April, 1951, never voted against 
their party majority so long as Labor constituted the government. Of course, 
it is true that parliamentary disunity even in an opposition party is regarded 
as outside the regular scheme of things. And, most relevant to Labor’s situa- 
tion, disumty openly displayed is considered damaging enough to the party’s 
cause so that the leadership seeks compromises which the dissidents can 
accept. Such compromises, it ought to be added, almost have to be sought if 
Labor is to be countea as an effective political force. Factional voting, by 
Bevanites no more than by others, can hardly be accepted as normal in the way 
it so often is by American congressional parties. __ 
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I. GENERAL OBBERVATICNS 


The import of this study is that there appesr to be no British party devices’ 
which provide a sufficient explanation of pariam-sntary cohesion. In the ab- 
sence of such an explanation, it is tempting to tum to general features of the 
national setting for an understanding of why Briti: h paries are more cohesive 
than American. At least, it is possible to offer scme sugges-ions. 

First, there is the nature of the British corstitusional system. While parlia- © 
mentary government has itself been continuzusly shaped by the parties, the 
basic conception of executive responsibility +) Parliament antedated modern 
parties and provided the constitutional mck ir which these parties have 
operated. As we now know them, British parties Jevelcned around the prin- 
ciple of securing a legislative majority in order to gain control of the executive. 
Parliamentary parties were not always as cohzsive-as they are today, but their 
growing sense of unity in the last century hes been conditioned by the desir- 
ability of such unity for the maintenance in office «f an iccreasingly important 
executive authority. The British constitutional system acds to the importance 
of cohesiveness in a parliamentary party (or se we might say of “party respon- 
sibility”) in a way that the American Constitution, with its separation of 
powers, dces not. To be sure, there is some pciitica advantage to be gained by 
an American party, be it a majority or a minority, n maictaining a high degree 
of solidarity among its legislators, but the stimzlusis not nearly as great as it is 
for a British party, which must maintain its solidarity if it is to govern at all, 
or claim to be able to govern.“ In this circumstanze, it i iz understandable that 
cohesion has been made a political virtue. 

Another consequence of the British constitucione! system which bears on oe | 
maintenance of party solidarity is the concen3ration of power and prestige in 
ministeria. offices. Without the important congressional committee positions 
which, under the American separation of powers, are awarded independently of 
executive authority, the British M.P. who is -ntexested in political promotion 
has to concentrate on obtaining one of the m‘nistezial pcsitions at the disposal 
of the party leadership when it constitutes s2e government. This provides a 
strong personal incentive for some members to demonstreze their party loyalty, 
although it cannot account for the equally strong loyalty of other M.P.s who, 
because of advanced age or temperament, are nnanxitiouzfor ministerial offices. 

Second, somé attention ought to be given tz the “nationalization” of British 
politics, and thus to the fact that M.P.s are nct exrected to vote in response to 
tke pressure of their local constituents. Althougk conceding that the parties 
themselyes, once established nationally, have played a role in subordinating 
local issues and interests, it seems more plausible to stress the importance of 
Britain’s ralative smallness and homogeneity ir iacil-tating the centralization, not 
only of governmental authority, but also of political parties. In Britain, party 


3 Compare the view of American politics expouzded ‘ay D. W. Brogan. He holds that 
the United States Constitution is designed to make =ifficcit an effective (that is, a unified) 
perty system. Politics in America (New York, 1954}, pp.-01-04. 
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centralization appears to involve the subordination of a less substantial diver- 
sity of interests than would be the case in the United States. Parliamentary 
representatives, in accepting their party’s national positions, do not have to 
run counter to a strong political localism and regionalism which, despite our 
growilngly pervasive industrialism, remain matters of American tradition and 
habit. And, of course, the British do not have power centers comparable to 
American states. l 

The effective freedom of the M.P. from his own constituents may also be 
facilitated by the fact that British politics have remained larzely uninfluenced 
by tae conceptions of direct democracy, whose impact on American parties was 
so overwhelming in the Jacksonian era and again in the progressive period of the 
1900’s. Subjecting representatives to the vicissitudes of the cirect primary, to 
take a leading example, has never appealed to the British. Nor have other 
aspects of American-style direct democracy made much headway against 
Britain’s residual respect for a governing class especially trained for public life. 
It seems, therefore, that there may be less localism in British parliamentary 
voting not only for geographic reasons, but also because of a different attitude 
toward the relationship of the representative to the popular will. 

Third, there is the possibility that cohesive parliamentary parties have re- 
sulted, in part, from an ideological division which has been assumed, at least 
until recently, to be much sharper in British politics than in American. If this 
assumption is warranted, it can be argued that an M.P. would be restrained 
from joining the parliamentary opposition on any given issue by a loyalty to his 
party more deep-seated than that felt by an American congressman. For an 
M.P. to desert his party might seem nearly equivalent to deserting his class. 
Ordinarily this kind of class-conscious politics is attributed to the rise of the 
Labor party, and so indirectly to the factors which have produced a large-scale 
socialist movement in Britain but not in the United States. But it should be 
noted that British parliamentary parties were already more cohesive than 
American before Labor became s major political force. The most that might be 
said is that the solidarity of parliamentary parties has increased since the 
development of the Labor party. 

Ali three of the above observations, it may be granted, are mainly speculative 
as to the cause of the relatively high cohesion of British parliamentary parties. 
_ Each observation involves general historical and social circumstances about 
which it is difficult to be definitive. What remains to be pointed out is that 
insofar as such broad environmental explanations are accepted, there seems 
little likelihood that American legislative parties can be made to resemble their 
British counterparts. Unlike devices of party organization, the conditioning 
factors of constitutional tradition, political history, geography, and socio- 
economic background cannot be recommended for another country. 


“ The significance of this difference is discussed in the article on Eritish mass parties 
referred to in note 5. 
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The primary raw material of Communist powe in economically less devel- 
oped regions of the world is neither the landless peasant with outstretched rice 
bowl nor tke intellectual in search of a cause. Even more basic than these 
frequently summoned symbols, the realpolitck ot social tensions determines 
political events where economic scarcity aggravates the particularisms dividing 
man from man. , 

This contention gains strength from a study of Communist fortunes in a rep- 
resentative Asian setting. With little or no indust ial eccnomy to ease popula- 
tion density and underemployment, Andhra Staf on tie southeast coast of 
India bears the familiar marks of Asian poverty. Here Las emerged the most 
successful regional Communist movement in Inda. Yet the explanation for 
Andhra Communist strength does not lie in economic factors. The postwar 
' decade in Andhra demonstrates that social factore can relegate even unusually 
powerful economic factors to a position of seconcary importance. 

A comparative analysis spanning three clecttons in Andhra shows that 
Communist success has depended primarily on tae effeetive manipulation of 
social tensions. In Andhra these tensions have bsen twofold: the rivalry be- 
tween tio rising peasant proprietor caste zrouDs, and the struggle of all 
Andhra, a Telugu-speaking region of 20,507,8)1 pzople, to win linguistic iden- 
tity as a separate province within the. Indian Union. Communist candidates 
have won their margins of victory most often when ` hey have been able to exploit 
allegiance to caste and to language region. They have made the most of econo- 
mic despair, signs of decay in the governing Congress perty, and the reflected 
glory of international communism, but these alone do not get to the bottom of 
the Communist roots in Andhra soil. 

The present study seeks to establish the crucia importance of caste manip- 
ulation as a source of Andhra Communist ssrenzth.! This is not to say that 
Communists monopolize exploitation of casze. Inevitably the institution of 
caste, so peculiarly integral to all Hindu social orgenization, pervades the entire 
political system in predominantly Hindu Incia. ‘Vhether caste in India lends | 
itself more readily to political manipulation thar. do sccial factors elsewhere 
has not yet been explored. But Hindu caste discicline clearly wields a measure 
of political influence in India that cries for serioue study. While the non-Hindu 


* The field research for this study was conducted dzring the author’s three years in 
India as Associated Press correspondent, 1951-54. Research was completed as a consultant 
to the Modern India Project, University of Califocnia Berkeley). Statistical data were 
compiled with the assistance of the Littauer Statisrical .aborawory, Harvard University, 
where the author was a Nieman Fellow in 1954-55. 

1 A forthzoming full-length study by the author to be publisaed by the Modern India 
Project, University of California (Berkeley), seeks to aralyze the challenge presented by 
regional particularisms throughout India to the devzlopr.ent of Indian nationalism. 
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who presumes to assess this influence cannot escape his own limitations as an 
outsider, he sees at the same time that those in the fold who could speak with 
greater authority rarely do so by the very fact of their personal position. 

As an example of Hindu caste discipline in political motion, the postwar 
decade in Andhra merits special attention. Caste has played so fundamental a 
role during this period that this examination becomes in effect a case history in 
the impact of caste on India’s representative institutions. 

The accident of three free elections within a decade in Andhra—1946, 1951, 
and 1955—makes Andhra a uniquely convenient unit of study. The first of these 
elections came only a year before independence. The British Indian regime con- 
ducted a limited franchise ballot to choose provincial legislatures which, in 
turn, named the constitution-writers of India’s first Constituent Assembly. By 
1951, Prime Minister Nehru’s government had launched nationwide direct 
elections on a basis of general adult franchise to select new members both of 
the lower house of the Indian Parliament and of state assemblies. The 1951 
balloting set a relatively stable political pattern throughout India, with the 
notable exceptions of Andhra, Travancore-Cochin, and the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union (PEPSU). 

In the case of Andhra, the legislators elected in 1951 were seated alongside 
deputies speaking Tamil, Malayalam, and Kannada, in the legislature of multi- 
lingual Madras State, a sprawling political Babel carved out by British map- 
makers with little regard to south India’s cultural differences. It was only after 
Potti Sriramulu, a prominent Gandhian advocate of provincial autonomy, 
fasted unto death in 1952 that the Nehru government demarcated Andhra as a 
separate state. When the new unit was inaugurated in October, 1953, the 160 
Telugu members of the Madras legislature, including a 41-member Communist 
bloc, became the new Andhra legislature. A Congress cabinet took office, but 
factionalism within and Communist harassment from the outside brought its 
collapse on a no-confidence motion by November, 1954. New elections had to 
be conducted in February, 1955, the third in less than ten years. 

For all Andhra political groups, this decade of near-deadlock was a rigorous 
exercise. Where else in Asia has a major Communist bid for power faced so 
intensive a testing process at the polls? Moreover, the checkered course of 
Andhra Communist strategy during the period under study enhances the 
significance of this examination. For the primacy of caste and language manip- 
ulation in Andhra Communist success has persisted through the gamut of a 
wartime united front, four bloody guerrilla years, and the present parliamen- 
tary phase of Indian communism. | 

By focusing on caste and language it is possible to discover why the Andhra 
Communists, while successively increasing their popular vote from 258,974 (on 
a limited franchise in 1946) to 1,208,656 (1951) to 2,695,562 (1955), were able 
to win a significant number of seats in the legislature only in 1951. To add to 
this seeming discrepancy, not only did the popular vote increase—it increased 
without disturbing the localized concentration of Communist power. 

In all three elections Andhra communism demonstrated its greatest strength 
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in the fertile rice delta where the Krishna and Godavari rivers empty into the 
Bay of Bengal. Contrary to the theme that pove-ty abcve all breeds commu- 
nism, arid Rayalaseema in west Andhra has. consistent_y failed to produce a 
significant Communist response. 


I. “KULAK PRTTANDARS”’ 


To find the keys to this puzzling situation is is recessary first to establish the 
major caste contours of the Andhra political landscape. As the Indian govern- 
ment’s recent report on rural credit warned: 


It is necessary to place the operational picture agairst the social background of rural 
India. This is more important than almost anythixg ele for a true understanding of the 
working of rural credit, cooperative, governmental, or offer, just as indeed it is also indis- 
pensable for the proper appraisal. of the effects oz any particular measure of policy or 
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legislation or administration as they shape themselves, or sometimes fail to take shape at 
all, in the actualities of the Indian village.* 


In tke case of the Andhra Communists, the effective use of caste does not 
arise full-blown out of a bottomless tactical armory but rather out of the caste 
homogeneity of the Andhra Communist leadership itself. Since the founding of 
the Anchra Communist party in 1934, the party leadership has been the property 
of a single subcaste, the Kamma landlords, who dominate the Krishna-Goda- 
vari delta.? This fact carries enormous importance in view of the rising in- 
fluence of the Kammas in Andhra life. The war and postwar years were a boom 
period for the Kamma farmers,‘ who own an estimated 80 per cent of the fertile 


delta land.’ High prices for both food and cash crops made many Indian peasant 


proprietor castes newly rich, but for the Kammas, presiding over land as pro- 
ductive as any in all India, the boom was especially potent. 

Kamma funds have made the Andhra party better able to support itself than 
any other regional arm of Indian sommunism. In fair political weather or foul a 
virile, expensively produced Communist press in Andhra’s Telugu language has 
been kept alive by a Kamma publisher, Katragadda Rajagopal Rao,’ whose 
family also operates one of India’s largest Virginia tobacco plantations and 
virtually monopolizes the fertiliser market in Andhra.? As “the people who 
count”! in the villages of the delta districts, even relatively modest Kamma 
landholders have been in a position to put decisive influence on the side of 
the Communist party.’ 

Aruna Asaf Ali, a member of the Indian Communist Central Committee, has 
said that “‘a distinguishing feature of the Andhra party is its social content. The 
rural intelligentsia [numerically stronger and politically a great deal more 
mature than in the rest of India] has provided the party with a leadership that 


2 All-India Rural Credit Survey, Vo. 2: General Report (Bombay, 1954), p. 54. 

2G. 8. Bhargava discusses this in A Study of the Communist Movement tn Andhra 
(Delhi, Siddhartha Publications, 1955), pp. 2, 14, 22-34; see also K. B. Choudary, A Brief 
History of the Kammas (Sangamjagarlamudi, Andhra: published by the author, 1955), pp. 
98, 123. 

t Choudary, A Brief History of Kammas, p. 124, notes that “the Second World War 
and the years that have followed have once again seen rocketing of the prices of paddy, 
pulses, turmeric, tobacco, and fruits. These have been very prosperous years for agricultural 
communities like Kammas.” 

š This ia the private consensus of members of different Andhra castes. No official figures 
exist showing caste land ownership in Madras. 

t Katragadda Rajagopal Rao’s role is noted in “The Future of Andhra,” Thought 
(New Delhi), Oct. 3, 1953, p. 4. 

7 The holdings of the six Katragadda brothers are described in P. C. Joshi, Among 
Kisan Patriots (Bombay, People’s Publishing House, 1946), p. 4. This pamphlet reviews 
the Vijayawada, Andhra, session of The All-India Kisan Sabha. 


t Kamma status in the delta is so deseribed in “How Red is Andhra?,”’ The People ` 


(pro-Congress weekly, New Delhi), March 4, 1952, p. 8. 
‘For an excellent description of the manner in which a dominant ais can mold 
village behavior, see All-India Rural Credit Survey, pp. 56—58. 
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knows its mind and is unmistakably comptent? T-ree wealthy Kamma 
intellectuals have maintained for at least the pas- 15 years key control of the 
Andhra Communist party: party secretary Jhardrasexzhar Rao, former na- 
tional Indian Communist party secretary Zajechwar Rao, and M. Basava 
Punniah, a member of the Indian Communist Cen ral Committee." As a result, 
an Andha Communist dissident has coline? the epithet kulak pettamdar to 
attack the Andhra leadership, coupling the Eassien wor for rich peasant with 
the Telugu word for head of a caste or tribe." 

In sharp contrast to Kamma control of zae Gommunist party, stands the 
power of the rival landowning Reddi caste in the Congreas party.” This posture 
of political competition between the two caste groups is only a modern recur- 
rence of an historic pattern dating back to the fourteenth century.“ In the past 
century” the rivalry has sharpened to the print -vhere the Kammas have felt 
themselves an excluded “out” group in social anc. politizal life—a sociological 
fact which has figured prominently in the stretegy of bath major parties in the 
elections under study. 

Kamma lore nurtures the image of a onse-prsud warrior clan reduced by 
Reddi chicanery to its present peasant stats. Reddi Caplicity, recounted by 
Kamma historian K. Bhavaiah Choudary, was first apparent in 1323 A.D. at 
the downfall of Andhra’s Kakatiya dynasty. Reziting voluminous records to 
prove that Kammas dominated the Kakatiya ccurt, Caoudary suggests that 
the Reddis, also influential militarists at the time, struck a deal at Kamma 
expense wan the Moslem conquerors of the Fakatya regime. The Kammas OR 
their noble rank and were forced into farming 

In his research Choudary frankly has an exe to grinc: he seeks to establish 


10 In an interview with an editor of the New Age. Feb 13, 1955, p. 7. 

1 These three have remained members of the zecre-ariat o7 the Andhra Communist. 
Committee in all reshuffles announced in the Commucist press. The most recently de- 
clared (1954) membership of the Secretariat also xnclu-led in zs eight names four other 
Kammas: M, Hanumantha Reo, a member of the Indiar Comrrunist Central Committee; 
G. Satyanarayana; K. Gopal Rao, a member of th= lower house of the Indian Parliament; 
and Krishne Rao. 

This caste breakdown anc the tables in this study showizg castes of Congress and 


,Communist candidates and legislators have been conriled tirough the cooperation of 


membere of major Telugu castes. The compilation has ncluded a cross-check test of the 
designations made by each cooperating informa:> by other p2rsons of different castes. 
12 Kulak pettamdar recurs throughout C.V.K. Fao, Casktra Vommunist Navakathwapu 


- Bandaram [Bluff of the Andhra Communist Leadrship- (Masclipatnam, Andhra, 1954). 


Rao is a member of the Devadasi caste. Partially :raneated from Telugu for the author. 

13 Reddi power in the Congress figures in D. +. Ra.a Rao. “Election Lessons,” Swa- 
tantra, Feb. 15, 1952, p. 18; Choudary, A Brtef Histor: of the Kammas (cited in note 3), 
p. 97; and an earlier article by the author, “How Nshru-Did Itin Andhra,” New Republic, 
March 21, 1955, p. 7. 

u See Choudary, A Brief History of the Kammes (citad in note 3), p. 55, and his earlier 
three-volume history, Kammachartira Sangrahaz. (Sengamjazarlamudi, Andhra: pub- 
lished by tke author, 1989), Vol. 1, p. 20. Partiallz translated from Telugu for the author. 

1’ Bhargava, A Study of the Comniunssi Movement ta Andira (cited in note 3), p. 14, 
traces the present degree of Kamma-Reddi enmity to tae turn of the century. 
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Kamma claims to Kshatriya (warrior) rank, second in the traditional Hindu 
caste hierarchy, rather than their present Sat-Sudra status.'* His main outline 
of Kamma and Reddi history, however, does not differ essentially from the 
consensus of more disinterested scholars.” Both Kammas and Reddis were 
probably warriors in the service of the early Andhra kings. Later they became 
farmers, some feudal overlords and others small peasant proprietors who to this 
day take part in the cultivation of their land. Between them they dominated 
rural Andhra, leaving Brahmans beyond the pale of economic power in the 
countryside. 

For five centuries the Kammas have centered in the four mid-Andhra delta 
districts, which Choudary says were once known as “Kamma Rashtra” or 
“Kamma Land.” The 1921 census'® shows 600,679 Kammas congregated in the 
delta districts, with another 560,305 scattered in other Andhra districts and in 
pockets in neighboring Tamil territory.!? The extent of Kamma dominance in 
the delta is exemplified in Guntur district, where all other peasant proprietor 
castes together totalled 149,308, less than half the Kamma figure. 

The Reddis*® gravitated to the five Rayalaseema districts of west Andhra. 
Here Kammas are in the minority ; in Cuddapah, for example, Reddis numbered 
211,558 to 20,171 Kammas, and in Kurnool, Reddis were 121,032 to 14,313 
Kammas. Today in popular Telugu parlance the region is called ““Reddiseema.” 

This geographical separation of the two powerful castes had a tribal logic; 
in any one local area, only one or the other caste group with its patriarch could 
be dominant. When British tax-collectors came onto the scene, they formalized 
the status quo, extending the sway of leading landholders in each casté over vast 
zamindari estates. Fourteen Kamma zamindars became the biggest estate 
owners in the delta country. 

Despite their wealth, the Kammas and Reddis as a villagecentered rural 
gentry lagged behind the traditionally education-minded Brahmans in gaining 
the English literacy that was the entry to political leadership in the early years 
of the independence movement. For example, the 1921 census showed that out 
of 79,740 literate Kammas, only 2,672 were able to read English, while out of 
159,730 literate Telugu Brahmans, as many as 46,498 were literate in English. 


. © Sat-(Good) Sudra status is accorded to Kammas, Reddis, Velamas, and other Telugu 
peasant proprietor subcastes to distinguish them from less prosperous Sudra subcastes, ac- 
cording to W. Francis, Census of India, 1901, Vol. 15: Madras, Part I (Calcutta: Super- 
intendent of Government Printing, 1903), p. 136. 

17 See Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 14 vols. (Madras: Govern- 
ment Press, 1909), Vol. 3, p. 94; G. MacKensie, Manual of Kistna District (Madras, 1883), 
p. 53; Census of India, 1901, Vol. 15, p. 159; J. H. Hutton, Caste in India (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1946), p. 11. 

18 The last in which district caste tables for Madras are available. ; 

3t Census of India, 1981, Vol. 18: Madras, Part II, by G. T. Boag (Madras: Superin- 
tendent of Government Press, 1922), Table XIII, p. 119. 

20 Reddis are also referred to by anthropologists as Kapus. However, this terminology 
is confusing in contemporary Andhra; Kapu is loosely applied to other non-Brahman 
peasant casten. i 

1! Census of India, 1921, Vol. 13, Table IX, p. 77. 
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Choucary explains this in the following waz: 


Shorn of their principalities, commanding officea p «sts, and choudariships, Kioma 
had to ecatent themselves with the lot of peasaxts end husbandmen. Learning only 
Tekhgu, taey looked after their ryotwari [holdimd. @nly about 1900 a.p., Kammas 
awa.cened to the fact that without English educaacm they cannot better their position. 
The few educated Kammas who joined governmen= 3er—ice had to struggle hard to come 
up cue to lack of patronage and the opposition of B- anaman vested interests. ` 


Is wae inevitable that. Kamma-Reddi cormpettion would increase with the 
educational advancement of the two castes, zad that the Brahman politicians 
whe conzrolled the Andhra Congress party wald gradually lose their actual—if 
not titular—party control to others exercisicz greater local power in Andhra. 
Ths is precisely what happened between 1924 ard World War II. Both Kam- 
mee anc Reddis, pushing forward with tl arti-Brahman movement that 
swept al South India, supported the Andhre ranch of the short-lived Justice 
pariy.” Then Reddi power lodged itself in ths Cengress behind a Brahman fa- 
cad2 at the same time that a clique of young =2nma intellectuals was founding 
the Andhra Communist party. Choudary otes that Kamma youth were 
attracted by “the Communist Party, with i- slegans of social equality,” but 
he does not seek to explain why the party in tadEra became = precommnated by 
Kemmas’ rather than Reddis.™ 

The c>=cumstances explaining the polarizegion of Kamma-Reddi warfare on 
a Communist-Congress basis deserve further etudy. The consensus in Andhra 
points ta geographical accident: the Kammss Lappened to be in the delta. 
There palitical activity of every stripe had a vays been greater than in Rayal- 
aseama. From the beginning of the independe=ce movement Gandhian Congress 
leaders found their liveliest Andhra response ia tae delta rice trading towns of 
Vijayawada and Guntur, centers of the reg>2’s intellectual and political fer- 
ment. TEus, just as the then Brahman-domiratec Congress drew its leadership 
.frcm the delta, so the challenge to this leadeship emerged within the strongest 
nor-Braiaman caste group in the delta. In rxddiion, in the delta’s legions of 
landless laborers there was the grist of a me33 movement plain to any young 
Marxist intellectual looking for a cause. 

The young Reddi intelligentsia in the Ray alaseema hinterlands was politi- 
cally quescent by comparison with the Kammss. The young Reddi who did 
desire a political career could best seek it in tL2 Cengress, where his caste group, 
gravitatng almost by default, had cornere= ths market on the bulk of the 
party’s hon-Brahman patronage. Some young Reddi leaders were a part of the 
Communist party from its inception, but they heve always been outnumbered 
ty Kammas. Only one has held his own in the Darty hierarchy, Puchalapalli 
Surdarayya, whose real name is Puchalapall Guxdar Rama Reddi.* He is in a 


= Chandary, A Brief History of the Kammas (æd © note 8), p. 122. 

3 A ceralition of aggrieved non-Brahman castes -rocghout South India. 

= Choudary, A Brief History of ihe Kammas (ated n note 3), pp. 97—98. 

5 A brilliant orator í in Telugu, ii is te perty’s most popular mass leader in 
Anchra. 
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position comparable to that of the Kamma Congress veteran, N. G. Ranga, a 
nationally prominent Congress figure and another notable exception to the rule 
of caste politics in Andhra. Both of these politically displaced persons enjoy 
wide personal popularity, but both strike discordant notes within the otherwise 
relatively homogeneous leadership cliques of their respective parties. 


Il. THE ROLE OF LANDLESS LABOR 


Against this historical backdrop it is now possible to examine the course of 
political events surrounding the 1946, 1951, and 1955 elections in Andhra in an 
effort to explain the consistent concentration of the Communist popular vote in 
the delta as well as its special potency in 1951. 

In 1946, Andhra was the only region in India where the Communists felt 
strong enough to enter a bloc of candidates across one large contiguous group of 
constituencies against the candidates of the Congress—recognized champion 
of independence at a time wher: India remained under foreign domination. In 
Bengal, Malabar, and parts of north India, where the Communist party was 
also an election factor, Communist entries were pinpointed in scattered centers 
of industrial or farm labor, but in Andhra they were massed solidly over the 
delta. Of the 62 constituencies in areas now forming Andhra, the Communists 
contested 29, all virtually’side by side. Twenty-four were located in Krishna, 
Guntur, East and West Godavari districts, the delta belt commonly called the 
“Cirears.’’*7 This concentration in the delta was no momentary accident of 
tactics but a reflection of the basic character of Andhra communism. The 
pattern of 1946 remains the pattern of 1955. 

With Communist candidates almost exclusively centered in the delta in 1946 
(sce Table I), it was not surprising that most Communist votes were recorded 
there. Even in 1955, however, with only 57.4 per cent of the Communist candi- 


TABLE I. LOCATION OF COMMUNIST POWER IN ANDHRA, AS SHOWN IN 1946, 1951, 
AND 1955 HLECTIONS 


Communist Candidates 
Contesting in Four 
Delta Districts: 


Votes Cast in Four Communist Votes Cast 


y Delta Districts:* in Four Delta Districts: 
ear 


PCat oat Par Cont of Teal” Cent fa 
Communist Candidates 

1946 55.1 94.7 89.2 

1851 54.3 85.5 í 72.2 

1956 56.2 72.8 57.4 


* The four Andhra districts in the Krishna-Godavari delta are Krishna, Guntur, East 
Godavari, and West Godavari. 


2 Delimitation of Madras Conat:tuencies,” Government of India (Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies) Order, 1986, cited in Jagat Narain, Law of Elections in India and Burma (Cal- 
cutta: Eastern Law House, 1937), pp. 250-58. 

37 Return Showing the Resulis of Elections to the Central Legislative Assembly and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, 1946-46 (New Delhi: Government of India, 1846). 
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dates running in the delta districts, 72.8 per -zant of the Communist vote still 
went to these delta contestants. In 1951, 3E ef he 41 successful Communist 
candidates were in delta constituencies; in 19=5, 1 of 15. In all three elections, 
the delta has provided an average of 55 per ceat cf_Andhra’s total vote. . 

View this concentration in the delta alonge-e the failure of the Communists 
in 1955 <o win more than 15 seats in a 196acember chamber**—at, the same - 
time tha- they were increasing their share of zæ popular vote from 18.6°to'31.2 
per cent. Congress quarters reason hopefully* th=t the increased vote resulted 
naturally from the greater number of Comm: ime candidates in 1955- (169 out 
of a tote! 560) than in 1951 (61 out of 614) Yet this explanation i ignores the 
fact that the Communists retained their high proportion of the vote in their 
delta heartland. While their ambitious “shoizgun- strategy helps explain why 
the Communists won comparatively few seste ir 1955, other factors must be 
found ta explain the consistent concentratioaz of zhe Communist popular. vote 
as well az its special potency in 1951. 

Certainly one feature distinguishing the delta scene from other parts of 
Ardhra -s the high population density—espe -ially the high percentage of land- 
less labcrers. Density runs from 900 to 120 persons per square mile in the - 
deta, as compared with 316 in the rest of Anchra. Thirty-seven per cent of the- 
total agvicultural population in the delta & lardless labor, 'a concentration 

second oaly to Malabar District on the West =rlien coast.” 

Andhra Communist leaders have from the cut:et attempted to sieges the 
Adi-Andhras, an untouchable subcaste cowrrisng the bulk of the region’s © 
lar.dless migrants.” Their success has been 3needed by Communist leaders 
oucside Andhra who granted that “the omsanized strength of agricultural 
workers -n Andhra is by far the biggest in an~ pr«vince.’’® The likelihood that 
the votes of landless laborers have been a -baivark to Communist stréngth 
gains further support from an analysis of the : <nc=ntration of Communist votes 


28 The_egislature was increased from 160 to 196 zcemmers before the 1955 elections in a 
new delintation of constituencies. 

9 For example, The Hindu, March 10, 1955, r. 4. This issue also contains dotailed 
election statistics, 

4° Thomas Shea, “Agrarian nase and Reform ia Suth India,” Far Eastern Survey, 
Vol. 23, pp. 81-88, at pp. 84-85 (June, 1954). See xio District Census (1951) Handbooks. | 
(Madras: Government Press, 1953), Tables D-ITE KrShna, p. 183; West Godavari, p- 
138; Hast Gedavari, p. 292; Guntur, p. 206. l 

t For the history of the Andhra Communist pacts, œe P. Sundarayya, Vishalandralu 
Prajarajven {People’s Rule in Vishalandhra] (Wijayewada: Vishalandhra. Publishing 
House, 1646), Ch. 6. Translated from Telugu for the autcor. 

32 “Ths Struggle for People’s Democracy and Ficiaism, Soma Questions of- Strategy 
and Tactics,’ The Communist, Vol. 2, pp. 21-90, s=- p. 35 ey; 1929); This was 
formerly tae monthly organ of the Communist part> of India. 

For acditional references to Communist organisation of agricultural labor in Andhra, 
pee N. Prasada Rao, ‘Agricultural Laborers Assoc acior,” News Bulletin of the All-India 
Kizan Sarha, Oct.-Nov., 1952, p. 22, which terms or iedtaral labor “the rock-like base of 
tie [Communist] Govoments in Andhra”; and “Secoac Andhra Agricultural Labor Confer- 
ence,” Arg., 1953, p. 6, setting dipaad strength iz rhe -egion then at 94,890. 
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alongside the irrigation map of the delta. The same extensively irrigated delta 
rice country which, as a focus of farming, has dense settlements of landless 
labor, such as Tenali, Gudivada, Bapatla, and Bandar taluks (subdivisions) in 
Krishna District, is also the site of consistently high Communist voting.® After 
the 1951 elections, the Congress publicly acknowledged that Communist 
“canalization” of agricultural labor votes had played an important part in the 
election.* There is no evidence to suggest that this factor was absent in 1955. 
On the contrary, the Communists themselves claim that “the most oppressed 
and exploited strata of the people in the rural areas, the agricultural workers 
and poorest peasants, stood firmly by the party.” Independent press comment 
has accepted this as a fact.* 

In 1946, however, the Communists could not have derived much benefit 
from this source of strength. Franchise limitations excluded all but 13 per cent 
of the population. In addition to a literacy requirement, only registered land- 
holders owning, in addition to their homes, immovable property valued at the 
rupee equivalent of $10 or more were permitted to vote.?” Therefore, landless 
farm laborers were unable to take part in the election. 

In any case, the support of landless labor would not explain the two subse- 
quent elections. To be sure, six of the 31 seats won by the delta Communists in 
1951 were reserved for scheduled castes (untouchables). These seats, by their 
very nature, hang on the support of landless labor. In addition, these six re- 
served seats were in double-member constituencies in which the Communists 
also won the six non-reserved seats. In these double constituencies both general 
and scheduled caste voters can vote twice, each influencing the outcome in 
both seats; landless labor thus clearly played a role in the six non-reserved seats 
in these double-member constituencies. In the remaining 19 of the 1951 Com- 
munist victories, landless labor votes must also have been an important prop 
to Communist candidates. Bui if dependable landless labor support alone 
explains Andhra communism, why then could the Communists not win as many 
seats in 1955 as in 1951? 

It is the contention of this study that Communist victory margins in 1951 
stemmed from a timely confluence of events, favorable to the manipulation of 
social tensions, which did not recur in 1955. In 1951 the movement to carve a 
separate Andhra State out of Madras had reached a high emotional pitch. The 
Communists surcharged the election atmosphere with propaganda keyed to 
Telugu patriotism, while in 1955, with Andhra State a reality, the Congress 


3 Imperial Gazeteer of India, Provincial Series, Madras I (Calcutta: Superintendent of 
Government Printing, 1908), p. 309. See canal locations in frontispiece maps in Dtsirict 
Census (1961) Handbooks; note also S. W. Cushing, “The Geography of Godavari,” 
Bulletin of Geographic Society of Philadelphia, Vol. 9, pp. 2-8 (Oct., 1911), reprinted. 

4 The Hindu, March 3, 1952, p. 1. 

% Ajoy Ghosh, “The Andhra Elections and the Communist Party,” New Age, March 
4,1955, p. 1. Netw Age is the weekly organ of the Communist party in India. 

# For example, see “Andhra Victory,” editorial in Times of India, March 10, 1955, p. 4. 

37 Public General. Acts and Measures, Vol. 1. Sixth Schedule, Part II: Madras (London, 
1935-36), pp. 256-57. H.M.8.0. 
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could make Indian nationalism the issue. Furiberr ore, at the same-time that 
they were exploiting Telugu solidarity in 1951, the Communists made the most 
of a bitter_y tense moment in Andhra’s caste r-valres—a crisis which the Con- 
gress wae able to surmount in time for 1955. 


m. THE 1946 EBLHC™IONE 


At theend of the war, with the polarization «f Andhra politics on caste-party 
lines almost complete, the Kamma Congress lerder, N. G. Ranga, was on the far 
fringes oz she Andhra Congress power structure. Ins.de, a personal rivalry raged 
between two prominent Telugu Brahman pociticiens: Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
official historian of the Indian National Congress, and Tanguturu Prakasam, 
“Lion of Andhra,” a mass idol, who won a legendary reputation in the inde- | 
pendence movement when he bared his chest before British police, daring them - 
to shoot. Sitaramayya typified the Brahman façade behind which Reddi power 
made its eppearance. In 1946 he held firmly orto the Andhra Congress machin- 
ery, though Prakasam maneuvered many of hs own choices into election nom- 
inations. N. G. Ranga was, then, part indepardent operator, part Prakasam 
satellite. 

Frankir building his- political career on a Kamma base, Ranga had artic- 
’ ulated a “peasant socialist” theory’! gingeret by Western class slogans but 
beiling Gawn in concrete terms to a defense of peasant proprietorship as opposed 
to land nationalization. In Andhra he organ=zed a compact political striking 
force, bert on increasing Kamma influence ir the Congress while at the same 
time fighting the Communists by reciting the story of Stalin and the peasant. 
In 1946, however, with Congress activity only begmning to regain momentum 
after the war, there was little time to put a staking force into action before the 
elections. Relatively few Kammas won Congr-s3 nemination and election, even 
in Kamma strongholds (see Tables Il and HD 

The Eamma Communist leaders were in aimore favorable position. During 
the war tie Andhra Communists fattened handsomely on the official patronage 
accorded all-India communism for support of the cefense effort. The Congress, 
demanding freedom first, protested when Bzitain decided that India was at 
war. This, while Congress leaders spent the warin British jails, Communist 
leaders nət only had a clear field to organize Fut actually had government sup- 
port to Dopularize rationing and talk down strikes.*® In parts of India where the 
Commumst movement had gained a foothcld b2fore the war, this favored 
positior presented a rare opportunity for rarid expansion. The Andhra Com- 
munists could take full advantage of the situstior. Besides the wealth and in- 
fluence p= their Kamma leaders, they had cazitalized as much as any régional 


88 Fo- axample, N. G. Ranga, Outlines of Natiorsl Re-oluttonary Path (Bombay, Hind 
Kitabs, 1545), pp. 109-10. l 

88 Thə Communist role during the war is summarised in The Communist Party of 
India, Padlication No. 2681, Research and Analys= Branch, Office of Strategic Services, 
August, 1945, p. 21; note also P. Sundarayya, op. zir., Ch. 6, where it is estimated that 
Andhra Smmunist membership rose from 1,000 in 1€42 -0o 8,000 in 1945. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF CANDIDATZS BY MAJOR OASTES IN ANDHRA DELTA DISTRICTS, 
IN 1946, 1951, AND 1955 ELECTIONS 


Communist Congress 
Year ————__-———--__-______ $$ —_ 
Kamma Reddi Brahman Other Kamma Reddi Brahman Other 
1946 9 —— 1 1 4 3 4 7 
1951 22 2 3 15 17 7 2 * 20 
1955 32 4 6 24 28 T 7 25 


Note: Constituencies reserved for scheduled castes and tribes have been omitied. In 
the case of 1946, when certain constituencies were also reserved for urban as distinct from 
rural voters, and on the basis of labor union membership, religion, and sex, these figures 
apply only to general rural constituencies. 


Communist party from the prewar united front with the Congress Socialist 
party, walking off with almost the entire Andhra Socialist organization in 
1939.4 

The Andhra Communists waged a vigorous campaign in the 1946 elections, 


TABLE III. NUMBÐR OF BLECTED LEGISLATORS BY MAJOR CASTES IN ANDHRA DELTA 
DISTRICTS, IN 1946, 1951, anp 1955 ELECTIONS 


Communist : Congress 
Year =m $$ 
Kamma Reddi Brahman Other Kamma Reddi Brahman Others 
1948 , — —— — — 4 3 4 7 
1951 14 2 3 6 i 3 3 — 4 
1955 1 2 3 3 24 7 7 25 


Note: Constituencies reserved for scheduled castes and tribes have been omitted. In 
the case of 1946, when certain conatituencies were also reserved for urban as distinct from 
rural voters, and on a basis of labor union membership, religion, and sex, these figures 
apply only to general rural constituencies. 


putting their major effort into Kamma strongholds. Because the sole successful 
Communist contestant won in a labor stronghold,“ the dominantly rural nature 
of the Communist effort in 1946 has been overshadowed. Of the 24 delta seats 
for which the Communists contested, 17 were entirely in rural areas. Of these 
17, six were reserved seats for scheduled castes. In each of the 11 remaining 
“general rural” constituencies, the per cent of the vote polled by the Commu- 
nists was surprisingly high—ranging from a low of 11.5 toa higk of 31.9, with the 


4 Jayaprakash Narayan, Towards Struggle (Bombay, Padma Publications, 1946), 
pp. 171, 174. 

a P, Venkateswarulu in West Godavari-cum Kistna-cum Guntur (Non-union) Factory 
Labor constituency. 
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median falling just above 20. When the franch s2 property restriction in 1946 
is kept in mind, this figure assumes its prope: mportance. These were not to 
any substantial degree the votes of agricultural lador. Rather they were votes 
drawn from the general landed caste Hindu p»ul=tion in the countryside and 
from propertied voters in small rural centers. 

Here a zaste analysis of candidates highlights tte Kamma base of the Com- 
munist leadership. Omitting the six constit+encs set apart for scheduled 
castes, a caste breakdown of the 11 Communist casae Hindu entrants shows nine 
Kammas, while of 18 caste Hindu Congress er lrerts for rural seats in the four 
delta districts only four were Kammas (Table D. 


IV. THE KAMMAS AND MAO’S “IEW DEMOCRACY” 


After tae 1946 elections, events in India lec qu=kly to the final withdrawal 
of Britisk rule and the establishment of -th= nev Nehru government. The 
Indian Communist party, caught in the war me united front spirit of world 
communism, was swearing its love for Jawahaal Jehru as a leftist force in the 
Congress when the Cominform made its celet=st24 switch to a terrorist line in 
Asia in late 1947. Party secretary P. C. Joshi secame the scapegoat, and a new 
insurrectaonist strategy was launched under te ieadership of B. T. Ranadive. 
In different parts of India this strategy took citernt forms. Acid bombs were 
hurled in the streets of Calcutta as Ranadive alkel of urban proletarian upris- 
ings. Butin Andhra a revolutionary form then stnctive in Indian Communist 
experience was taking shape. It combined in a par -doxical fashion the power of 
the Kammas in the countryside with the lanc hurger of the migrant untouch- 
ables in tre delta and in neighboring Telengara. tke meng uspenane southeast 
corner of Hyderabad State. 

This was the so-called Telengana movemens, orzanized along ndai Com- 
munist guerrilla lines with wholesale land r-ästibution and parallel village 
governments. Clusters of villages in the delte anc nearly all of Warangal and 
Nalgonda districts in Hyderabad went under C=mmunist control from 1948 
through 1950. Andhra and Telengana Communis leaders directed a two-way 
offensive north into Telengana and south inta zhe delta, from a 40-village base 
of operations in Munagala Jungle in northwest Krishna District. Communist 
squads raided villages by night, police battal 2ns by day. When Indian Army 
troops ccnducted their 1948 “police action” -gairst the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
they stayed on in Warangal and Nalgonda -c Jive the Communists out. It 
took them until 1951 to restore normal local g=verament. 

In all the tumult in the delta, most Kamms3 wEh their valuable paddy lands 


8 Ello~e, 19.8; Bhimavaram, 19.4; Narsapur, 21.44 Bandar, 28.4; Bezwada, 31.9, 
Guntur, 26.9; Narasaropet, 17; Tenali, 16.6; Orcele, 14.4; Rajahmundry, 11.5; and 
Amalapumm, 18.4. 

4 The designation of Munagala as headquartere Curtmg this period is part of a colorful 
‘description of the Telengana movement as seen =~ d=lta Congress leaders in Charges 
against tFe Madras Ministry (by Certain MLAZ, 2~blishod by A. Kaleswara Rao, 
(Madras, Renaissance Printers Ltd., 1948), p. 28. 
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went unscathed. So long as the middling-rich farmers, who make up the bulk of 
the caste, stayed above the battle, they were classified in Communist strategy 
as “neutralized.” This was outright deviation, not only from the Ranadive 
line, which saw all landowners as equally villainous, but also from the Moscow- 
Zdhanov line decreeing unequivocal guerrilla offensives throughout Asia. B. T. 
Ranadive, attacking the Andhra Secretariat, publicly charged that in Andhra 
Communist ranks ‘‘it is the rural intellectuals, sons of rich peasants and middle 
peasants, that preponderate in important positions. The party politically based 
itself on the vacillating politics of the middle peasants and allowed itself to be 
influenced even by rich peasant ideology.” He contrasted Andhra’s ‘‘wrong 
social base” with the working class base of the Tamilnad party and the “poor 
peasant” base in Kerala.“ 

The Andhra Communists had made no secret of their “rich peasant” policy 
within the party. They explicitly declared themselves on this point in a 1948 
program report for the Indian Communist Politburo which stressed two major 
tactical rules of thumb: 


1. In delta areas the pressure of population would be heavy, and as such slogans 
should be raised for the distribution of lands belonging to rich ryots among poor peasants 
and laborers... 

2. Propaganda should be carried on to convince the ryots about the just demands of 
the workers, and we should also effect compromises with such of those ryots who would 
follow with us. Assurance should be given that we should not touch the lands of rich 
ryots.* 


B. T. Ranadive singled out for special attack another statement of this posi- 
tion in a 1948 Andhra Secretariat document discussing tactics toward govern- 
ment rice procurement for rationing: 

In the matter of procurement of paddy, the Secretariat believes that it is possible to 
neutralize the rich peasants as the government plan goes against the rich peasantry also. 
Though the rich peasantry as a class is not standing firmly in the fight, it is parting with 
paddy with dissatisfaction.4 


This, Ranadive charged, “constitutes the real practical gist of the document, 
a program of class collaboration in rural areas, of bowing down before the rich 
peasant.” 

Ranadive and the Andhra Secretariat waged unabashed open warfare that 
may have reflected a larger struggle in world communism. For then, in mid- 
1949, Mao Tse-tung did not yet control the Chinese mainland. Soviet policy 
still belabored Mao for his “New Democracy” with its expansive welcome to 
“patriotic” capitalists and rich peasants. The Andhra document specifically 
justified its “rich peasant” policies by pointing to Mao. But, Ranadive de- 


“u An example of this characterization is in The Communist, Vol. 2, p. 71 (June-July, 
1949). 

1 Ibid., p. 34. 

“The 1948 report appears in part in Self-Critical Report of the Andhra Communist 
Committee, January 1948—-February 1952, Part Two, March 1940-March 1950, a party 
document not intended for publication. 

47 The Communist, June-July, 1949, p. 72. 
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clared, Map’s “horrifying” departures from acc=cted Stalinist dogma “are such 
that no Communist party can accept them; taey are in contradiction to the 
world understanding of the Communist parties.” _Fienadive scolded the Andhra 
comrades, who “skould have thought ten times Lef re making such a formula- 
tion.’’48 

John Keuteky has pieced together intricate c2tar3 of international Commu- 
nist publications during the period of the Andira-Fanadive exchange to show 
that in their controversy they “reflect in an ex-reme fashion the uncertainty 
between tke ‘left’ and ‘Maoist’ views then pr=vaiing in Moscow.” Kautsky, 
describing the disorganised state of Indian com-ninsm, also notes the “peculiar 
internal ecchesion and individual character” wach makes the Andhra party a 
striking exception. “As a result, while other reg¢cna#l CPI organizations were at 
Ranadive’: mercy, the Andhra Committee seexcs mo have remained relatively 
immune from his interference.” 4 

By January, 1950, the Cominform journal had sadorsed the “path taken by 
the Chinese people,’’®* and by the summer of 1£5) tae Indian Communists were 
apologizinz profusely to Mao." They praised “Jaw Democracy” as a model for 
India to follow, and replaced B. T. Ranadive watk the Kamma Andhra Com- 
munist leeder Chandra Rajeshwar Rao, whose isnily rice plantation sprawls 
over 290 azres of fertile delta land. 


V. COMMUNIST CHANGE OF FRONT FOR THE ELECTIONS 


Nationel Indian Communist policy under Rej2-hwar Rao’s leadership pro- 
ceeded to misread the Cominform editorial by *esstming that it had been asked 
to pursue the Chinese path by adopting arm-d struggle.’ The Telengana 
struggle was thus stepped up at the very moment when the Nehru government 
wes bearing down on the movement with all ce m_litary might. By the Spring 
of 1951, tae superior power of Indian governrmentzorces had crushed guerrilla 
strength m Telengana and the delta. At the =m- time, a factional split was 
growing Letween Rajeshwar Rao and forces -ed ky S. A. Dange, the veteran 
Bombay Communist labor leader. Dange saw +e plainly increasing stability of 
the Indian political scene and favored particivasion in the general elections 
scheduled for the end of the year. To resolv= tn= crisis, Moscow summoned 
Rajeshwar Rao, his Andhra Kamma colleagus Besava Punniah, 8..A. Dange, 
and partr stalwart Ajoy K. Ghosh to the So-Bt Union to put a Kremlin im- 
primatur on a peace settlement. The result was tk= selection of Ajoy Ghosh as 
party secretary and a new, moderate policy. 

As its first peace overture to the governmerz tte Communist party sent out 

‘s Ibid. p. 60. 

tt John H. Kautsky, Moscow and the Communt-+ Faty of India (Cambridge, Mass., 
Center for International Studies, Massachusetts In.itos of Technology, 1954), pp. 124, 
128. 

69 Veditarial in For a Lasting Peace, for a People”: Democracy, Jan. 27, 1950. 

& “Stearement of Editorial Board on Anti-LenEist Jriticlam of Comrade Mao-Tae- 


tung,” The Communist, Vol. 3, pp. 6-35, at pp. 6-7 Leuly—Aug., 1950). 
2 M. E Masani, The Communist Party of India 1er- York, 1954), p. 110. 
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feelers in mid-summer offering to behave as a legal party im exchange for the 
release of Imprisoned detenus, many of whom were the strongest Communist 
election contenders. At first, the Communist press complained that the govern- 
ment of Hyderabad, where the initial overtures were made, “did not even 
bother to reply.’ In a Parliament speech August 14, the then Home Minister 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari declared that “the party cannot have it both 
ways, delivering speeches and carrying on other election activities while killing 
and terrorizing.” As late as November 19, the official Congress party organ 
said that “it would be unprecedented for any government to release men con- 
victed by courts or reasonably detained as enemies of the state." Still, in spite 
of these declarations, the government had an historic last-minute change of 
heart, and released most of the Madras Communist prisoners. 

Communist leaders hurried from South Indian jails to their home districts 
with all the martyr’s aura reserved in Indian society for those who suffer priva- 
tion at the hands of authority. A notification in the Gazette of India dated 
August 11, 1951 showed 202 Communist prisoners in Madres, most of them— 
although district by district breakdowns are not available—from Andhra. 
Month by month figures in Home. Ministry files show the Madras total of its 
detenus dropping to 86 in December and four by February, 1952. These figures 
do not include an almost equal number placed on parole at zhis time and later 
declared free. Thus, most of the Andhra Communist high command were freed 
in time to map election strategy for the January balloting. They campaigned 
feverishly to make up for their late start, well aware that the deep factional - 
crisis then gripping the Congress camp presented a rare opportunity. 


vi. 1951 ELECTION SETTING: DECAY IN THE CONGRESS 


In the years between the 1946 and 1951 elections, Andhra Congress leaders 
were locked in a factional war, in which the fortunes of N. G. Ranga went first 
upward and then to rockbottom. The three-way tussle between Ranga, Pat- 
tabhi Sitaramayya, and T. Prakasam was complicated by the multi-lingual 
nature of Madras politics during that period. To score a point at any given 
moment, each Andhra faction could reach across not only caste but also regional 
lines, striking at its rival by aligning with Tamil-speaking factions in the 
Madras government. 

Prakasam, having helped his own lieutenants win Congress seats in the 
Madras Assembly, could command powerful support in the first skirmish of 
this period. In the 1946 wrangle for ascendancy in the multi-lmgual Madras 
Legislature Congress party, Prakasam emerged with the prize of the Madras 


53 “For Settlement in Telengana,” editorial in the then national weekly of the Com- 
munist Party of India, Crossroads, Aug.°3, 1951, p. 1. 

H ‘Reds’ Threat,” Congress Sandesh, Nov. 19, 1951, p. 4. 

* The decision to release the Communist detenus is generally attributed to Prime 
Minister Nehru. A high Indian official with responsibilities in this matter told the author 
at the time that Nehru felt the Communists would prosper more if permitted to increase 
their martyrdom behind bara than if out in the open where, giver enough rope, they 
might eventually be their own undoing. 
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Chief Minstership. But his majority was peribus, for Tamil members of the 
Assembly had joined in electing him for faction reesons of their own. The rul- 
ing Tamil Congress bloc, predominantly non-Brsciman, used Prakasam to head 
off Tamil Brahman Chalravarti Rajagopalachari ir ie bid for the Chief Min- 
istership. Once successful, they hurried to huas alies to replace Prakasam. 
Caste loya.ties on both the Andhra and the Taril sides thus vanished at the 
linguistic korder. The 20 Andhra supporters of Breiman Sitaramayya lined up 
with the non-Brahman Tamil bloc and half of the Valayalam-speaking mem- 
bers of the legislature to unseat Prakasam. . 

To save his political position in his home tesito-y, Prakasam joined forces 
with Ranga. Together they took control of the Anih-a Congress machinery from 
Sitaramay,a. Ranga won the Andhra Congress =restlency, defeating N. Sanjiva 
Reddi, nominee of the Sitaramayya group. . 

In the biéter ensuing warfare, both sides airec cha ges of ecrruption which the 
Communié: propaganda network carried into reno% rural regions. As a result, 
the Congrass leaders soon lost the prestige of ther independence movement 
days. Prakasam followers charged Sitaramayyx members of the new Madras 
regime with trafficking improperly in commer -ial permits and trahsport fran- 
chises, blaskmarketing, and rampant nepotism. They also contended that the 
Communists enjoyed an unholy alliance with tue a-tive leader of Sitaramayya 
forces in the Madras government, Revenue Minister Kala Venkata Rao. 
Prakasam cited chapter and verse to allege the: Fao, later a national general 
secretary 2f the Congress, helped arrange faciites for Red Flag meetings, 
locked the other way when Communists stage1 Ilegal squatter movements, 
solicited and received Communist help to defert P_akasam candidates in local 
elections, end fed anti-Prakasam propaganda t= Communist leaders.® T 

With tke Kamma Ranga at the head of tze Congress, the opposition to 
Prakasam and Ranga had strong caste overta—es. Reddi forces were a part of 
the maneaivering that brought Ranga’s dowafel in April, 1951, when N. 
Sanjiva R2ddi won the Andhra Congress presdangy in a close 87-82 decision. 
Ranga and Prakasam, charging that the Reddix ct«ry hung on “irregularities,” 
walked out of the Congress. Fifty of their syza>zathizers on the Andhra Con- 
gress Conmnittee followed them out of the pastr. Then came the final blow to 
Congress unity, a Ranga-Prakasam split. Pra-azen announced that his candi- 
dates in tie general elections would carry the zy-cbol of the new Kisan Maz- 
door Praja (Peasants Workers Peoples) party Jed ky Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 
Renga formed a Kamma front, the Krishiker Lck (Farmers’} party. There- 
fore, in delta election constituencies where Kamma influence counted, the 
three-way Congress split meant that at least to Eammas, a Ranga candidate 
and a nominee of the official Congress, and in many cases other Kammas named 
by Prakasam, the Socialist party, or independ=xt l-cal groups, all baii tor 
the campeign support of their wealthy caste fel yws 


Charges against the Madras Ministry (cited in zate ~3), pp. 6-7, 30-31. 
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VII. KAMMA SUPPORT DECISIVE IN 14 COMMUNIST VICTORIES 


It was into this inviting situation that the Andhra Communists strode from 
prison in the fall of 1951. Already on good terms with their Kamma brethren 
because of their sweet reasonableness during guerrilla days, they warned that 
the Reddi-dominated Congress was out to get them. Ridiculing Ranga’s KLP 
as a splinter group, they argued that he could not possibly emerge with a major- 
ity. The Communists presented themselves as political comers who would soon 
be able to protect the caste from the citadels of government power. 

They had the issues on their side. Not only could they promise five acres and 
a cow to their traditional supporters, the Adi-Andhra land.ess laborers; they 
could also put the Congress on the defensive in the Andhra State issue. Then 
too, they could inflate popular discontent with food shortages and blackmarket- 
ing that grew worse while ruling Congress politicians seemed too busy feuding 
to take action—or, as the popular image had it, were knee deep in the trough of 
corruption. 

The Kammas could well have been impressed with the apparently rising star 
of their caste fellows at the helm of the Communist party. Even the Kamma 
historian Choudary, outspokenly anti-Communist in his writings, recites with 
obvious pride a long list of Communist Kamma notables, adding that “many 
other young Communist legislators have turned out to be able debaters and 
formidable opponents.’®? The Kammas must certainly have considered how 
desirable it would be to crystallize friendly relations with a revolutionary lead- 
ership that had already shown it could be reasonable abou; whose land was 
confiscated. 

Whatever the understanding** between the Communists and Kamma patri- 
archs, a significant section of the Kammas plainly put their funds, influence, and 
votes behind the Communist Kamma candidates (see Table IV). This factor 
appears to have tipped the scales in the delta. While the Kamma vote was 
divided, the share of Kamma support won by the Communists provided the 
margin of victory in 14 of the 25 delta general constituencies where Communist 
deputies were elected." Three of the six Communist members of the lower 
house of Parliament elected in 1951 from the delta are Kammas. 

The victorious Communist in 1951 drew on the numbers of the landless 
laborers and protest votes of erstwhile Congress supporters, but powerful 
Kamma backers gave him in a substantial number of cases even more decisive 
support—identification with village-level authority. In a society hardly out of 
feudalism, this is an intangible which should not be underestimated. 


5 Choudary, A Brief History of the Kammas (cited in note 3), p. 98. 

s ©. V. K. Rao, op. cit. (in note 12), saya that Dharma Rag, a brother-in-law of 
Basava Punnish, has enrolled hundreds of Kammas as actual party members on the 
promise that the caste group would benefit when the CP came to power. As an example of 
specific allusions to Communist Kamma support, see also “CPI May Win More Seats in 
Madras,” The Statesman, Jan. 8, 1952, p. 1. 

-~ 5 The figure of 25 excludes six reserved constituencies in which Communists won in 
the delta. 
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TABLE IV. COMMUNIST KAMMA STRONGHOLDS IN 27 2HE.A* AS SHOWN IN 1951 AND 
1955 BLECTIONS 





1951 1955 
Constitaancy —_— 
Per Cent of Total Vote Per Cent of Total Vote 
Congress - CP KLP (frere Congress CP Others 

Krishna 

Kanchi=echerla 31tf 52t 13t ct 50t 47 t 3T 

Kankipadu 30T 54+ 11} £ 51ł 49} — 

Divi 20ł 44t — Sef 59t Alt — 

Gudivada 14t 48 t — =f ==- 42ł 58t 
Guntur 

Chilakelaripatt  19ł 55+ 11ł ik 56t - 43t 1 

Bapatle 32 36t 25t . 56 40f 4 

Mangatz ri 14 51t 23t > 57 43t — 

Repalle 34t 52t of P 80 40t — 

Ongole ; 12 40t 20t =o 54 46t ~— 

Ponnur 15 37+ 21t = 65+ 35 — 
East Godcvini 

Rajahmundry 27 40+ — 33 59 4] — 
West Goedieart 

Kovvu- 23t 30t — -£t 83t 32ł 5 

Eluru§ 28t 40+ — 34 62+ 37+ 1 

Chinta. spudi 32t 46f - Di 


* Constituencies shown represent all those in with Kamma Communist candidates 
were elecced in 1951. The outcome in the same constisueacies is shown in 1955, though it 
should be borne in mind that new delimitation of cozacis-encies prior to the 1955 elections 
makes tke 1955 constituencies not exactly congruen- wth the originals under compari- 
son. There constituencies do not necessarily represe.~ tla sites of greatest Kamma Com- 
munist siccess in 1955. The site of one 1951 Comacunst victory—Chintalapudi (West 
Godavar.)—cannot be compared meaningfully wita an7 1955 constituency. 

t Carcidates designated in this manner are memjder of the Kamma subcaste. 

t Reramed Paruchur in 1955. 

$ Reramed Denduluru in 1955. 

Note Percentages have been rounded to the n~ares- decimal. Communist-supported 
Kamma ztancidates running on other party tickets y- a: independents in other constitu- 
encies ara not included in this analysis in view of tze arthor’s inability to gain a precise 
picture oc zhe division of support in the constituencis=corccerned. A Communist-supported 
Kamma won election on the KMP ticket in Narasrr=pe- (Guntur) while a CP-supported 
candidats fost on the KLP ticket in Tenali (Guntur) an] another lost as an independent 
in Nusv-d (Krishna). : 


To a z7eat extent the 1951 results in the dea cn be explained simply by the 
multipLaty of candidates, which enabled tke C=mmunists to capitalize on a 
divided opposition. But it is necessary to ex=rnme the nature of this multi- 
plicity. 

The zelling strength of the Communists in shS opportunity came from the 
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fact that they were uniquely situated to exploit the divisions in the Kamma 
camp. Their leaders were Kammas on Kamma ground. Kamma influence is 
spread evenly enough over the delta so that even in those delta constituencies 
where non-Kamma Communist candidates were successful, the Kamma popu- 
lation must have played an important role. Furthermore, a glance at the votes 
polled by the winning Communist Kammas places the factor of multiplicity of 
candidates in proper perspective. The average Communist Kamma winner 
polled 44.6 per cent of the votes. In only two constituencies, Eluru and Chintal- 
apudi, did the combined vote of non-Communist Kamma condidates exceed 
that of the Communist Kamma victor. Even in defeat, Communist Kamma 
candidates in 1951 polled 33.1 per cent of the votes (see Table V), with their 


TABLE Y. DEFEATED L951 COMMUNIST KAMMA CANDIDATES IN ANDHRA DELTA DISTRICTS 


Per Cent of Total Vote 


Constituency = 
Congress CP KLP Others 

Krishna 

Kaikalur 37ł 36t -== 27 
Guntur 

Guntur 24ł 23t — 53 

Duggirala 42 38t 13t 7 

Prathipadu ’ 26 25 22 27 
East Godavari 

Pamarru 49 t 46 — 5f 
West Godavari 

Tanuku 29} 25t — 46t 


-t Candidates designated in this manner are members of the Kamma subcaste. 

Note: Percentages have been rounded to the nearest decimal. Communist-supported 
Kamma candidates running on other party tickets or as independents in other constitu- 
encies are not included in this analysis. 


margin of defeat a matter of from one to four percentage points in every in- 
stance where the successful candidate was also a Kamma. In sharp contrast, 
other defeated Communist candidates in the delta polled only an average 22 
per cent. Thus the multiplicity of candidates alone cannot explain the large 
number of Communist victories. The fact that the Communists could compete 
strongly for the support of the caste group most strategically placed in delta 
politics was the key to the Communist sweep. 

Outside the delta, too, in constituencies where the Kammas were a potent 
minority but not dominant, the Communists chose to rely on Kamma support. 
For example, in the Chittoor parliamentary contest, the Communists unsuc- 
cessfully supported a Kamma independent against a Reddi Congress candidate. 
In Nellore, a coastal district adjacent to the delta where the Kammas have only 
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half.the namerical strength of the Reddis,®° tke Cammunists lost out to Con- 
gress Reddis in three constituencies where ther rcminated Kammas." Where 
they won in Nellore it was with Reddi candidates ir two solidly Reddi constitu- 
encies, and with a Brahman in another. The to Reddis elected on the Com- 
munist ticxet in Nellore may owe much of ther szængth to the prestige of the 
sole major Communist Reddi leader, Sundarayya, -n his hame district. Where 
scattered Reddis were elected in other districs.™ the result appears to have 
hirged on local and personal factors. The only cther Communists elected out- 
side the delta were four Brahmans and one Velaara, = petty landlord subcaste. 

It was -n Nellore that Kamma-Reddi bitt-raess in 1951 reached its high 
point in tke defeat of the prominent Andhra Congrzss leader B. Gopala Reddi, 
Finance Minister in the Madras government, Ey a KMP Kamma candidate in 
Udayagiri constituency. Reddi, who once recarzed lightly in the Madras 
Assembly that his was “a Reddi government fr R=ddis,’’® told reporters that 
Kammas had “wreaked vengeance” on him. His supporters explained that a 
would-be Xamma candidate in Chingleput hac >een refused a Congress nomi- 
nation by Congress leaders there. The Kammas in Udayagiri blamed it on back- 
stage mansuvering by Reddi. This was one of Tæ rare episodes i in which Kam- 
ma-Reddi anmity had ever burst into the open. 


VII. THE RANGA-CONGRESS ALAANIE IN 1955 


After tha 1951 elections and the formation of tha Andhra State in 1953, open 
Kamma-~-Reddi warfare increased with the two mral: now pitted directly against 
each other. No longer was there the intervenire presence of non-Andhra ele- 
ments in & multi-lingual legislature. Even Jarehazlal Nehru could not bring 
N. G. Ranga under the wing of Sanjiva Redc’s party leadership.’ The con- 
troversy over the choice of the new state’s capitis! cnce again polarized Andhra 
pobtics on what was now widely conceded te ba a regional-caste basis, the 
Reddi-dominated Congress winning the selecti:2n cdf Kurnool in Rayalaseema 
over the b.tter protests of the Communists anc Ranga’s KLP as champions of 
the delta.® 

Puchalazalli Sundarayya charged that the Cargr-ss: 

. wansed to rouse regional feelings: it wanted to tawse communal feelings, and that 


is why it se ected Kurnool as the capital.... The Zzngress raises the slogan of Reddi 
vs. Kamma It says: if you want to change from Krurroo to any centralised place, then 


3 Censu: of India, 1921, Vol. 18, Table XIII, p 116 shows 109,969 Kammas and 
208.018 Reddis in Nellore. 

“ Venkaszagiri, Gudur, and Rapur. 

@ Kanigiri and Darsi. 

a Kovur. 

“ Nandixotkur in Kurnool; Kamalapuram and Rajamoet in Cuddapah; and Ananta- 
pur in Anartapur District were the sites of other Cexmvrnist Reddi successes. 

& Quotec by D. V. Raja Rao, op. cit. (in note 13 >. 33. 

- & “Cong-ess Reverses in Madras,” Hindusian Sicadar3, Jan. 14, 1962, p. 8. 
‘7 “Ranga Keeps Out,” Times of Didia: Oct. 2, 1S3, r 1. 
Es For example, see “Andhra Election Scene,” Tice: o, India, Jan. 10, 1955, p. 6. 
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Kamma domination will come and Reddi domination will go. These are facts that cannot 
be controverted by anybody who knows anything about Andhra.” 


A newspaper correspondent reported during this episode that: 


In recent years the rivalry between the Reddys of Rayalaseema and rich Kammas of 
delta districts has grown to alarming proportions. Congressmen have tended to group 
themselves on communal lines, and che Sanjiva Reddy-Ranga tussle for leadership which 
finally resulted in Ranga’s exit from the Congress is a major instance in this regard. And 
rightly or wrongly the choice of Kurnool is looked upon by the Kammas as another major 
triumph for the Reddys.”° 


Ostensibly, the Congress stand for Kurnool in the capital dispute honored a 
1937 commitment by Congress leaders from the delta that the underdog 
Rayalaseema area could have first claim in the location of the capital or High 
Court of the future Andhra State, with the delta getting the one left over. But 
in the 1953 wrangle there was more at stake. Both the Communists and the 
KLP were voicing not only the local pride of the delta communities seeking the 
capital, but real estate and mercantile interests as well.” 

By the time the first Andhra Congress ministry had collapsed in November, 
1954, a scant year after its installation, Congress leaders in New Delhi had come 
to realize that firm intervention from outside would be necessary to forge a 
united front for the new elections in February, 1955. From Jawaharlal Nehru 
down, there was a determination that the history of the 1951 Kamma defection 
should not repeat itself. For N. G. Ranga this was an important political mo- 
ment in which his whole future as a Kamma spokesman lay at stake. Nehru 
summoned the forces of Ranga, T. Prakasam, Sanjiva Reddi, and assorted 
other anti-Communist Andhra leaders to map a united election campaign. 
Working closely with such Kamma Congress powers as Kotta Raghuramaiah, 
India’s delegate to the U.N. Trusteeship Council, Ranga emerged from the 
negotiations with control over nominations in 38 constituencies as part of a 
Congress United Front, enough to assure a single Kamma entry by Congress 
forces in all Kamma strongholds. The regular Congress organization received 
136 constituencies and the People’s party, a Prakasam rump group comprising 
Andhra remnants of the defunct KMP, won control of nominations in 20 con- 
stituencies. 

Although Sanjiva Reddi, leader of what by then was popularly called “The 
Rayalaseema Junta,” sulked in protest against the very principle of alliance 
with Ranga,” the pressure for a joint front against the Communists was 
too much for him. The Congress high command assigned Bombay Congress 
strong man S. K. Patil to enforce factional unity. With the Congress camp 
united, independents shunned battle. There were 78 straight contests between 


» “We Demand Free and Fair Elactions,” Parliament speech by P. Sundarayya, cited 
in For Victory in Andhra, CPI publication (Delhi, 1955), p. 13. 

70 Times of India (Bombay), June 16, 1953, p. 7. ' 

n In “The Future of Andhra,” Thought, Oct. 3, 1953, G. S. Bhargava reports that 
Kamma property owners in Vijayawada had confidently based land investments on the 
expectation that the capital would be there, and suffered heavy losses. 

73 Rift in Andhra Congress,” Times of India, Jan. 1, 1955, p. 10. 
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the Congress and the Communists, 65 more wth only three contestants, and in 
only the remaining 53 was there the dispersion of 1951. The Communists, 
confident_y dashing into the fray, had announ-ec their candidate lists in the 
first week of December to place themselves scuardy on the offensive. But this 
cut two ways: the Congress had time to macch --aste with caste in selecting 
candidates. The upshot was that in their delta ssranghold the Communists won 
only 11 seats, two of these in reserved const=s1ercies, as opposed to their 31 
delta seats in 1951. A solitary Kamma was elected ~n the Communist ticket.” > 

Ironically, in 1955 their caste may in certen cases have been a liability to 
Kamma Communists. The defection of C.V.K Raz, a Communist leader of the 
Devadasi caste, was openly trumpeted in anti-*arama terms by Rao’s election- 
rump “Communist Unity Centre.” Handbille mdi<uling Communist leaders as 
“Red landlords” sufficiently nettled them to =lici- a special campaign appear- 
ance by Rajeshwar Rao. Announcing that he-and his brother had donated the 
equivalert of $40,000 over the years to Communist coffers, Rajeshwar Rao 
added: ‘Z do not say that all our property is e<tatsted; there is still something 
left. We shall spend it, along with our lives, in -+e ervice of the people.” "™ 

The Communists made every bit as intensive az effort in 1955 as in 1951 to 
capitalize on the Kamma “social base’”” in tae délta, running Kamma candi- 
dates in 29 delta constituencies. Undersco-ng the Kamma orientation of 
Commuuist tactics is the fact that in nine of +ese 29 constituencies, the Com- 
munist candidate was the only Kamma in the Galt 

With anti-Communist Kamma forces consdida-ed in the Congress, however, 
the. Communists could not make their Kanes support a decisive factor in 
1955. Confronted with a single Kamma oppozaent- {see Table IV), the Commu- 
nist Kanma candidate was in a defensive postin N. G. Ranga had recaptured 
the initietive in the contest for Kamma suppctt dy showing he could drive a 
hard barzain for the caste within Congress cancels. The 28 Kamma Commu- 
nist losers still won substantial support in th=ic c.ste strongholds—an average 
38.7 per zent of the votes. But this was a drop from an average 44.6 per cent 
polled by the 14 Kamma Communist winners 1.1651, 

Despite this six per cent decline in their Kemna strength, the Communists 
ir-creased their popular vote in most of the deza jast as in the rest of Andhra.” 
This is explained. by the even distribution of -Feir 1955 vote over a wide range 
of constituencies, in contrast to spotty 1951 -ctir= concentrations in constitu- 
encies where they then enjoyed strong Kamra su>port. Unlike 1951, when the 
Communist Kammas fared better than other Conamunist candidates, the Com- 
munist Kammas in 1955 were on a par with =æ &t other defeated Communist - 


a V., Viswesawara Rao in Mylavaram constituent}, F-ishna District. 
™ New Age, Dec. 26, 1954, p. 16. . 
- u This phrase is attributed to the Communist. in ~Caste Faotor,” Times of India, 
Feb. 1, 1955. p. 6. 
18 While the popular vote increased in Krishna, “ar LE2 Communists their increase did 
not keep pace with the overall increase; the Commu=st =ercentage of the total in the dis- 
trict dropped from 48 per cent in 1951 to 44 in 19E. 
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candidates in the delta. Defeated non-Kamma Communist candidates in the 
delta in 1955 averaged 38.3 per cent, while in 1951 non-Kamma Communist 
losers had polled only 22 per cent, and even defeated Kammas had polled only 
33.1 per cent. 

The Communist share of Kamma support went a long distance with the 
Congress Kamma camp divided in 1951, but the Ranga-Congress alliance made 
Communist inroads on Kamma backing less significant m 1955. Nor did the 
issues fall on the Communist side in 1955 as they had in 1951. The Kammas 
responded to the general strength of the Congress cause, coupled with a suc- 
cessful appeal to the caste’s economic stake in keeping the Communist party out 
of power. The Congress election platform stressed agricultural price support. 
The Communist press bitterly complained that propertied interests had ganged 
up against them. In a reference to Divi, the home constituency of the Kamma 
Rajeshwar Rao, the Communist weekly New Age declared that “all quarrels of 
caste or community have been forgotten. They [the landlords] have united to 
face the common people. They are all in the Congress now.’’?? 

While Congress leaders such as S. K. Patil deluged all Andhra with effective 
anti-Communist propaganda, the body blow to the delta Communists came 
from the fact that the veteran anti-Communist ideologian, N. G. Ranga, now 
had the prestige to make an effective appeal in the Kamma constituencies, the 
central arena of the contest. G. S. Bhargava reported from Andhra that credit 
for delivering the telling punch in the delta “must go to the KLP leader, Mr. 
N. G. Ranga, who for the first time.carried the fight against communism into 
villages hitherto regarded as impregnable Communist fortresses.’”’7® A. Kales- 
wara Rao, a Grand Old Man of the Andhra Congress, wrote the author at the 
time polling was about to take place: ‘‘The Congress United Front formed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, roping in Sri Ranga... is very successful in the 
Communist-infested districts, e.g. in central Andhra. The Kamma community, 
which is predominant in this area, have joined the Congress United Front with 
patriotism.,’’7 | 

“The reference to patriotism is important, for undoubtedly the fact that a 
procession of respected national Congress leaders came to Andhra to denounce 
the Communists in unequivocal terms of nationalism played an important 
election role, not only in rousing Kamma support, but throughout Andhra. 
Jawaharlal Nehru attacked the Communists as “professional maligners of the 
Indian people.’’®° Congress president U. N. Dhebar warned Andhra voters that 
“if one Communist state in India is established, our international strength will 
be lost.”® S. K. Patil’s posters and pamphlets blasted the Communists as out- 


1t New Age, Jan. 17, 1955, p. 3. 

T8 G. 8. Bhargava, “Verdict on Communism,” Ambala Tribune, March 15, 1955, p. 4. 

19 Analysis prepared for the author, dated Feb. 19, 1955, Vijayawada. Rao has served 
on the All-India Congress Committee for over 30 years. He was elected a member of the 
Andhra legislature from the Vijayawada constituency in the 1955 election. 

80 Times of Indta, Jan. 16, 1955, p: 4. 

& The Hindu, Feb. 8, 1955, p. 4. 
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right trai.crs, painting gruesome pictures of bo-ro- in China and the Soviet 
Union.® The fall of Malenkov on February 8, jus- ac polling was getting under- 
way, was a convenient reminder of past purge. Moreover, the Congress had 
dulled the .deological edge of the Communist z=p2_l at ite national session at 
Avadi in January by announcing a “socialistic: pat-ern of society” as its goal. 
What hurt even more, the Communists were 12nd the support of Russian 
policy and its propaganda machine. Pravda prb ised an ristoric editorial on 
the eve ot India’s Republic Day, January 26, marking the end of seven years 
of attacks on the Nehru government and contending the Communists’ elec- 
tion strategy. How could the Communists pasde the banner of an interna- 
tional big zrother who praised “the outstand=g statesman, Mr. Jawaharlal 
: Nehru,” at the same time they were waging an election campaign against 
his party” 
VOI. WILL THE KAMMAS AND REDDE WCRK TOGETHER? 


- By successfully making Indian nationalism ave ssue ima state election, the 
Congress, still forall its sins a symbol of indepencence, was calling forth its 
trump carc. The resultant election-time atmos ere was a complete reversal of 
1951, wher. the Communists had been able to ra> themeelves in the banner 
of tha Anclhra provincial autonomy movement: end make Telugu patriotism a 
live ballot box issue. | 

But Archra’s formation as the first frankly Lnguistic state in India, while 
relaxing tke tension between the Telugus anc zhe centrel government, only 
heigktenel the political struggle among Teluzx castes. The newly intimate 
confrontation of Kammas and Reddis in Andhra żypifies ore of the less obvious 
consequemces of linguistic provinces in India. =y snd larze, the endogamous 
group or anbcaste in India is bounded on a limstiscic basis.” Thus, the power 
relationskid of castes to each other in a multdinzual pclitical unit with its 
many caste groups differs radically from the ræñty of them relationship in the 
smaler Imzuistic unit. The Kammas and Redcis were part of the welter of’ 
castes in tke old Madras State, but in Andhra tly fice each other as titans. 

Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, Nehru’s former Law -in-ster, sees this through the 
eyes of an outcaste when he warns that the fs»cretion of linguistic provinces 
‘‘means ths handing over of Swaraj to a commanel majozity.” Switzerland, 
Ambedkar said in a Parliament debate, “has >c dffculties as a multi-lingual - 
state beczuse linguism there is not loaded with rammunalism. But in our coun- 


' ™ See ‘ Mehru’s Congress Filth,” New Age, Feb. t. 1985. 

N Citec n Times of India, Feb. 1, 1955, p. 3. Theelitcrial alsc tated that the Indian 
Republic ves "a peace-loving state upholding its natonelindepermlence,”’ which has “set . 
itself to tha grim task of gradually eliminating colon sism.” 

M Irawati Karve, in Kinship Organization in Indiz, Deccan Calege Monograph Series 
(Poona, 1653), discusses the conjunotion of caste an. «an cuage region at length (esp. pp. 
1-24); G. 3. Ghurye, Caste and Class in India (Bom=ey: Popular Book Depot, 1950), p. 
23, says thet “in the beginning of the 19th century she linguiste boundaries fixed the 
caste limits!’ See also pp. 19 and 32; and J. H. Hutton, Caste in [ndia (cited in note 17), 
p. 10. 

% B. Ir. Ambedkar, ‘Linguistic States—Need fse CEecks and saad Timea of 
India, April 23, 1963, p. 4. 
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try linguism is only another name for communalism.’’® “Take Andhra,” he 
wrote, “there are two major communities spread over the linguistic area. They 
are either the Reddis or the Kammas. They hold all the land, all the offices, all 
the business. The untouchables live in subordinate dependence on them. Take 
Maharashtra; the Marathas are a huge majority in every village in Maharash- 
tra... .In a linguistic state what would remain for the smaller communities 
to look to?’’8? 

The broad implications of the conjunction between caste and language 
region and, more specifically, of the change in the vantage of castes which is 
likely to result from the formation of new linguistic provinces, deserve search- 
ing study. In the case of Andhra, it is already clear that political stability will 
depend to a great extent on the ability of Reddi and Kamma leaders to work 
together in a united government. 

Developments since the 1955 elections suggest strongly that the future 
Kamma-Reddi relationship remains to be decided. At first, N. G. Ranga an- ~ 
nounced that the KLP, which had kept its party identity intact as a member of | 
the election front, would return unconditionally to the Congress.: It was 
generally understood that Ranga had been promised the presidency of the 
Andhra Congress, with B. Gopala Reddi to be named Chief Minister. Reddi 
did become Chief Minister, but in the election of the party president, the forces 
of Deputy Chief Minister N. Sanjiva Reddi successfully fought N. G. Ranga 
with a Kshatriya candidate, Alluri Satyanarayana Raju. Ranga’s defeat was a 
setback not only to Kamma-Reddi amity but also to the personal prestige of 
Gopala Reddi, and a signal for Sanjiva Reddi to assail him as a Kamma stooge. 

A breakdown of Congress legislators elected in 1955 shows 85 out of the 146 
deputies divided between the three major peasant proprietor subcastes, with 
Reddis the largest group (45), Kammas next (24), and the Telagas a newly- 
active political force (16) to be reckoned with. The Gopala Reddi cabinet re- 
flected the Kamma and Reddi strength in the party’s legislative ranks with two 
Reddi ministers (Gopala Reddi and Sanjiva Reddi), two Kammas (K. Chandra- 
mouli and G. Latchanna),®* and two Brahmans (Kala Venkata Rao and 
Nageswara Rao). The Telagas, not yet able to make their weight felt, received 
no representation in the ministry; here may be the makings of a new “out” 
group. Further, subcaste divisions within both Kamma and Reddi ranks could 
harden into a still more complex array of political battle lines. 

~ The Indian Government’s announced intention to merge Andhra and Teleri: 
gana in a “United Andhra” poses the prospect of a basic realignment in the 
power balance between Telugu castes. If this merger takes effect, the delta 
Kammas in the new larger unit would confront not only the Reddis of Rayala- 


s “Ambedkar’s Plea for Amendment of Constitution: ” Hindustan Times, Sept. 3, 
1953, p. 3. 
‘7B. R. Ambedkar, “Linguistic States—Need for Checks ana Balances” (cited in 
note 85). 
88 “KLP to Join the Congress,’ The Hindu, March 1, 1955, p. 4. 
* Latchanna is a member of the Sree-Sainas, a Srikakulam aibpaste group kindred to 
the delta Kammas and organized politically by Ranga’s KLP. 
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seama, but also the politically distinct Telenga [eddis—whose rivals on their 
heme groind have been the Telengana Brahmene. Already the Reddi-Brahman 
_ rivals in Telengana and the Kamma-Reddi aatagaists in Andhra can be seen 
each jockeying to establish ties across the bo-cer To complicate matters still 
more, the Telengana Communist leadership «zzs caste homogeneity. Ravi 
Narayan Reddi and a Brahmin, D. V. Rao, lad mval factions. How will these 
rivals adjust to their new common relationship to the delta Communist leaders? 

Whether or not the solidarity of their leadecshiz: suffers in a United Andhra, 
certainly zhe Communists, in their efforts to m& ze ~ comeback, will exploit caste 
disaffection wherever they can. In 1955 their cmpaign manifesto showed a new 
interest in such politically strategic Andhra srtSan castes as the Kammari 
(blacksmith), Kummari (potter), Vadrangi (carpenter), Rajaka (vashermen), 
Mangali “barber), and Ganda (toddy tapper:! ** As an opposition playing its 
maim role outside the legislature, the party vil Fe in a free-wheeling tactical 
position, able to step in wherever there is an ogpeairg in the Congress flank.*! 

The faure of the Andhra Communists to ~ n .-trong legislative representa- 
tion in 1955 is by no means a final political værdi t. In doubling their popular 
vote, not only did their strength remain correntrated in their demonstrated 
stronghold, but also in two of the delta distrcts, West Godavari and Guntur, 
they incrzased their poll by as much as 16 per cent and 10 per cent respec- 
tively.” Turthermore, as The Hindu has poid butb,” “in a large number of 
constituencies they missed success by very ama] majorities.’™ These facts 
spell g clear warning against “‘underrating the threat to peace and progress that 
the Andh-a Communist Party is still potentialz7 ca>able of offering.” 


“ A Ccmmunist-backed toddy-tappers’ agitatic- in zhe summer of 1954 is noted in 


Marshall Windmiller, “The Andhra Election,” Far ¢csern Survey, Vol. 24, pp. 27-28 
(April, 1955). ` 

“ The Congress government in Andhra appear ~o ze assured its tenure until 1960 
under Artisle 172 of the Indian Constitution, pro-iding for five-year duration of state 
legislative assemblies. Under this provision Andhra -eed not elect a new legislature when 
the next general elections are held throughout Indic, promably in 1957. The formation of 
a united Andhra, incorporating Telugu districts no~ in Hyderabed state, could necessi- 
tate earlier elections. 

n West Godavari, 195,024 in 1951 to 265,193 in. 135E; Guntur, 289,932 to 392,268. 

s “Anchra Verdict,” The Hindu, March 9, 195E 3. & 

“ While the Congress margin of victory averag=c 15 per cent in Krishna and Weat 
Godavari cistrict constituencies, 16 per cent in Gun, and 21 per cent in East Godavari, 
these margns do not represent crushing defeat wh x it is kept in mind that these were 
straight fights pitting a three-party Congress coaliticn on >ne side against the Communists 
on the other. 

Moreover, the per cent of voting in delta cons=tusrcies for Communist candidates 
shows an average decline in Krishna only, from an a-ereg= 48 per cent of the constituency 
vote in 1951 to an average 43 in 1955. In Guntur 5 iccreased from 40 to 41; in East 
Godavari, Tom 38 to 39; in West Godavari, from 3 sa =l. 

Outside the delta, where the Communists maze vrtually no effort in 1951, they 
emerged ir 1955 with an average 22 per cent of tae vcces in 18 Visagapatnam consti- 
tuencies waere they contested; 23 per cent in 12, -onstetuencies, Srikakulam; 35 in 13, 
Anantapur; 26 in 8, Cuddapah; 30 in 11, Kurnool; 3% in 1€, Nellore; and 34 in 11, Chittoor. 
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CANADIAN PUBLIC ENTERPRISE: 
A CHARACTER STUDY 


LLOYD D. MUSOLF 
Vassar College 


Were evidence to be drawn only from very recent American experience, a 
strong case could be made for the notion that the status of business enterprise 
owned and operated by the government tends to be rather anomalous in a 
“free enterprise’ country. Whatever may be said about the existence of a 
“mixed economy” in the United States, the philosophy of the Eisenhower 
Administration is plainly one which casts doubt on the legitimacy of public 
enterprise. 

With American experience in mind, this article attempts to characterize the 
status of public enterprise in Canada, a country whose economic system is also 
based on private enterprise. In the Canadian “free enterprise’ garden, how 
should the public enterprise plant be described—as a creeper vine, a hothouse 
flower, or a hardy but unspectacular perennial? To what extent has it affected 
its surroundings and in turn been affected by them? The study proceeds on the 
assumption that specific examples of public enterprise furnish the best basis for 
generalization about its character. The examples are confined to the national 
government in order to keep the study within manageable limits and to facili- 
tate reference to American experience (although no extensive comparison is 
intended). 

I 


On the surface, Canadian public enterprise resembles its American counter- 
part in several ways. In each country government-owned enterprise has been 
created in answer to the needs of the moment rather than in response to long- 
range plans or considerations of organizational symmetry. Too, markedly 
different purposes have been served by public enterprise in both Canada and 
the United States. A recent compilation indicates that there are in the Canadian 
government five credit and financial agencies, eight commadity trading and 
procurement agencies, a dozen producing and business agencies, and 16 man- 
agement and research agencies.! Within each of these categories a similar 
diversity exists. The first category, for example, contains agencies «whose 
respective functions are to lend to farmers, insure exporters against nor-pay- 
ment by foreign buyers, carry out a variety of activities in tha field of housing, 
make loans to small industry, and perform all the functions of a central bank. 

Equally familiar to Americans and Canadians is the virtually automatic use 
of the corporate form for government-owned enterprise. As in the United 
States, this organizational form has benefited from the respact in which it is 
held (for different reasons) by both businessmen and reformers. This phe- 


1 J. E. Hodgetts, “The Public Corporation in Canada,” in The Public Corporation, ed. 
W. Friedmann (Toronto, 1954), pp. 56-58. Two of the second group of agencies are now 
being liquidated. 
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nomenon, in turn, has been perpetuated by the ebs=nce of a systematic attempt 
in either country to nationalize industry, wing the corporate form as the 
vehicle. As a final point of similarity, haphszarc employment of the public 
corporation for a number of purposes, variety in organizational attributes of 
different corporations, and concern about mar:-aining democratic control over 
corporations have combined to produce remedial legislation in each country. 
The Canadian counterpart of the Governmsct Corporation Control Act of 
1945 is the Financial Administration Act ao 1951.3 It attempts to classify 
“Crown corporations” into three categories or the-basis of general purpose and 
degree of financial independence. ‘‘Departmextal’ corporations, at present 10 
in number, are described by the statute as “responsible for administrative, 
superviso-y or regulatory services of a gov-rumental nature.” In terms of 
financial treatment, the Act lumps them vw th departments, and the only 
apparent reason for retaining the corporate Jorm is to simplify processes of 
litigation’ The financial treatment accords: ‘agency” and ‘‘proprietary”’ 
corporations—the other groupings established b> the statute—is similar to 
that ordimarily associated with corporations. By the terms of the Act, agency 
corporations are given somewhat less fiscal fr=edam than proprietary corpora- 
tions,’ but one observer has noted that “thee is apparently no single factor 
determining into which category a corporatior. vil be placed.’ In differentiat- 
ing the two groups according to purpose, ths Act describes agency corpora- 
tions (naw 10 in number)’ as engaged in zracing, service, procurement, 
construct_on, or disposal activities, and propz-et=ry corporations (now 14 in 


t Stalutzs of Canada, 15-16 Geo. VI, c. 12 (2nd se=e., 1261). Part VIII applies to corpo- 
rasions. It should be noted that the operation of this >ar of the Act is limited by (1) the 
supremacy of other statutes in case of conflict; and TE) tee exclusion of five corporations. 
Two of the excluded agencies are joint Dominion-prcvircial boards, and the other three 
(the Canacian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada, ard Ès subsidiary, she Industrial De- 
velopment Bank) are excluded for reasons which pe-taim to their respective attributes. 

3 Agricultural Prices Support Board, Atomic Er=ngy Control Board, Canadian Mari- 
time Comnission, Director of Soldier Settlement, The rector, the Veterans’ Land Act, 
Dominion Coal Board, Fisheries Prices Support Bo.rd, “ational Gallery of Canada, Na- 
tional Research Council, and Unemployment Insurat ca Commission. 

4H. R. Balls, “The Financial Control and Accourtablity of Canadian Crown Corpo- 
rations,” Fublic Administration, Vol. 31, pp. 127-42. at 2. 130 (Summer, 1953). 

t Propretary corporations escape from the follo-ing >rovisions: “Each agency corpo- 
ration shall annually submit to the appropriate Mir:eteran operating budget... for the 
approval oœ the appropriate Minister and the Ministr af Finance.” (Section 80 [1].) “The 
Governor m Council may make regulations with respsct to the conditions upon which an 
agency corporation may undertake contractual comnitmants.” (Section 83.) Proprietary 
aa well as egency corporations are required to subm i zepital budgets for approval. 

e Frank A. Milligan, “Financing the Canadian C-swn-Corporations: General Financial 
Provisions ” Seminar Paper No. 67, Seminar on Orgem:zatéon and Administration of Public 
Enterprises in the Industrial Field, Rangoon, Burma. March, 1954 (mimeo), p. 5. 

? Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Canadian asserals Limited, Canadian Commer- 
cial Corporation, Canadian Patents & Developm at IEmited, Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporati, Defence Construction (1951) Limite, Federal District Commission, Na- 
tional Bat=lefields Commission, National Harbors Loarc and Park Steamship Company 
Limited. 
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number)’ as engaged in lending, financial, commercial, or industrial operations. 
Unlike agency corporations, proprietary corporations are “ordinarily required” 
to conduct their operations without appropriations,.but in practice this 
description does not fit all of them. | 

In all likelihood, the most obvious difference between public enterprise at the 
national level in each country is the far greater scope of Canadian operations in 
the fields of transportation, communication, and (to some extent) production. 
Public corporations operate one of Canada’s two large railroad systems (with 
such subsidiary services as express, telegraph, and hotels), and the only trans- 
continental systems in civil aviation, radio, and television (the last-named not 
fully completed). They conduct commercial operations at seven important 
harbors, mine and refine uranium, produce atomic energy and synthetic rubber, 
operate shipping lines, and furnish transportation and electric power facilities 
in areas of northern Canada. 

The significant fact about the substantial scope of Canadian public enter- 
prise in certain important economic areas, however, is that it does not justify 
automatic inferences about a pro-government ownership sentiment any more 
than Canada’s reputation for financial conservatism justifies automatic infer- 
ences about its choice of private enterprise for each and every task. This will 
be more apparent after a review of the factors which delimit public enterprise 
territory in Canada. 


II 


The operational area for government enterprise is bounded at its extremes 
by two familiar Canadian landmarks: (1) the tradition that the national 
_ government should act aggressively to establish and maintam national eco- 
nomic unity; and (2) the tradition of an economic system anchored on private 
enterprise. The first factor argues for the creation of sufficient government 
enterprise to assure accomplishment of the national goals; the second signifies 
the absence of an ideological drive to place industry in the government’s hands. 

The vital part played by the state in developing Canada has been noted often 
by the country’s economists. “The role of the state in the economic life-of 
Canada,” Professor Alexander Brady has remarked, “is really the modern 
history of Canada... .”* Confederation itself, another economist has argued, 
“can be interpreted as a political adaptation to the unfavorable impact of the 
first industrial revolution in Canada.’”!° At the very least, the Confederation 


s Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, Canadian Ovar- 
seas Telecommunication Corporation, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Eldorado Aviation Limited, Eldorado Mining and ‘Refining Limited, Export Credits In- 
surance Corporation, Northern Transportation Company Limited, Northwest Territories 
Power Commission, Polymer Corporation Limited, St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 7 = 

* Alexander Brady, “The State and Economic Life,” in Canada, ed. George W. Brown 
(Berkeley, 1950), p. 353. 

10 Maurice Lamontagne, “The Role of Government,” in Canada’s Tomorrow, ed. G. P. 
‘Gilmour (Toronto, 1954), p. 122. 
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documen>—the British North American Act—ohigated the national govern- 


ment to undertake a commercial venture -n cder to bind the Maritime 
Provinces to Quebec and Ontario. Soon after &tiskving this obligation by build- 
ing the Irtercolonial Railway, the governmen- heawily subsidized the Canadian 
Pacific in order to reinforce British Columbie’s licks to the nation and to pro- 
vide the first transcontinental railroad. Th= gcvernment also built canals, 
provided protective tariffs and bonuses for =ecoidary industry, and opened 
tke western lands to settlement. These actiors peformed the vital function of 
supplementing the inadequate efforts of priate zapital. Generally speaking, 
they were popular, as Sir John A. MacDonaH’s ‘National Policy” in particu- 
Jar demonstrated." . 

The stamuli which made the state take an active role—‘‘the pioneer nature of 
the country, the physical structure of the hal—cortinent, the imperial sweep of 
settlemer.t after 1867, the influence of the interecting ideas and instruments 
of Britai and the United States, and the quick sesponse of the whole society 


_ to the advance of western industrialism’’!*—-2tan much of their force today. 


Partly this is so because it has been characternstic-of Western society, in whose 
dynamic nature Canada shares, to advance ccastanrtly its concepts of minimum 
requiremsnts. Thus, an old field of concern Hr tae state—transportation and 
communmation—has continued to challenge tue government as new inventions 
have come along. In the case of transcontinerzal eviation and radio broadcast- 
ing, for example, the government chose to creat: public corporations in the 
1930’s to operate these services rather than -3 allow chaotic private develop- 
ment. As examples of relatively recent acticns Jesigned to bind the nation 
together, the reasoning involved is worth cons~lermg briefly. 

The svift advance in the commercial posailices of air travel—as demon- 
strated ty private air lines in the United States—had caught Canada by 
surprise. Private enterprise, in the opinion of -ke _iberal Government, was not 
up to the task of providing the nation with e@hcicnt transcontinental air serv- 
ice. Lamenting the fact that a “score or more’ of Drivate companies had ended 
on the financial junkheap, C. D. Howe, Miniscer af Transport, told the House 
of Commons in 1937: “Our task in Canada ie to St up this service without all 
the lost motion that has been expended drng the past ten years.’’* The 
creation of Trans-Canada Air Lines, a cc-porste subsidiary of Canadian 
National Railways, followed. At a later date, in reviewing the airline’s remark- 
able progress, Howe tied T.C.A. into the tradizio2 of national development in 
the folowing words: 


i. The verm was popularised by MacDonald and she ‘Conservatives in the campaign of 
1878. Ita meaning is generally restricted to the inst:tucion of the protective tariff, but 
cogent arguments have been made for subsuming the ertre group of policies named above 
under the title. See V. C. Fowke, “The National Pxicy—Old and New,” Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 18, pp. 271-86 (Aug., 1952), and Brady, 
“The Stats and Economic Life,” in Canada, pp. 865-50 

iz Brady, “The State and Economic Life,” in Gsreac, p. 353. 

13 Deba es, House of Commons, Canada (hereafte- refered to as Debaies), 1937, p. 2216. 
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Facilities for transportation and communication have been among our most powerful 
tools in the fashioning of Canadian unity . 

T.C.A. serves in the same high tradition. . . Canadian distances have already lost 
. much of their old significance ... and a new sense of nationhood is being fostered by 
Canada’s new accessibility to ita siticena! In late Canadian industry and business 
have received a major stimulus from air transport . 


The creation of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission (predecessor 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) in 1932 demonstrated that govern- 
ment ownership for the sake of national development was not a monopoly of the 
Liberal party. Radio broadcasting had to be under government auspices for 
three reasons, Conservative Prime Minister R. B. Bennett told the House: 

First of all, this country must be assured of complete Canadian control of broadcasting 
from Canadian sources, free from foreign interference or influence... so that national 
consciousness may be fostered and sustained and national unity still further strength- 
ened... 

Secondly, no other scheme... can ensure... equal enjoyment of the benefits and 
pleasures of radio broadoasting . l 

[Thirdly]... the air itself ...is a natural resource over which we have complete 
jurisdiction ...I believe that there is no government in Canada that does not regret 
today that it has parted with some of these natural resources for considerations wholly 
inadequate and on terms that do not reflect the principle under which the crown holds the 
natural resources in trust for all the people.“ 


The years since the onset of World War II have witnessed a merger of the 
national development theme with that of national defense. Each reinforces the 
strength of the other. Does it aid defense or development more when, for exam- 
ple, public corporations mine and refine uranium or build transportation and 
electric power systems in remote, primitive areas of the country? The pace of 
events still outruns the capabilities of private interests in conquering Canadian 
geography alone, even if business wished to devote its efforts to relatively un- 
profitable projects. In view of world events and Canada’s own ambitions, it is 
evident that continued government action of this sort will be needed in the 
foreseeable future. 

The second familiar Canadian landmark that affects the scope of public 
enterprise is the prime role of private enterprise in the economy. The logic 
which gave an active economic role to the state has never been extended (ex- 
cept in platforms of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, the demo- 
cratic socialist party) to the nationalization of industry. No huge existing 
industries have been taken over by the government, unless one includes the 
acquisition of the bankrupt railroads during World War I. 

In the instance of the railroads, not only was the prosperous Canadian 
Pacific left intact, but the reasoning by which the other private railroads were 
acquired demonstrates the limited role of sentiment favoring public ownership. 
The onset of war had abruptly shut off the flow of immigration and of foreign 


H” Debates, 1945, p. 1858. A member of the Opposition responded with further words of 
praise “for what they [T.C.A.] have done in helping to develop the country” (p. 1359). 
6 Debates, 1932, pp. 3085-36. 
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capital, a situation which immediately th-eatened the solvency of several 
railroads that had just reached a period in thei- development when earnings 
might offset the heavy initial expenditure of sap-tal and begin to repay exten- 


sive government loans made in the developrertal period. The Debates of the 


House of Commons reflect the shock of the renters at the grim turn of events 
—a shock made all the greater because of te resy vision of Canada’s future 
entertained especially by members from the =rairie Provinces. Although much 
time and energy were spent in recriminationsaid attempts to fix the blame for 
the “needless duplication” and “costly overbui'ding”’ of railroads, the problem 
of what to do remained. Public ownership we amrived at only after a painful 
canvass of various alternatives. To let the rail ad=: go into receivership was not 
considered a viable alternative because forégn investors had relied on the 
guarantees given by the national and proviral governments in connection 
with bonds issued by the railroads. Defaul n the guarantees, it was felt, 
would affect Canada’s credit adversely at the rary time it was fighting a great 
war. Further loans to the railroads were out cf the question because it was 
suspected that public opinion would not tolerace tam, a feeling summed up by 
the Conservative Minister of Finance when he 12¢l.red: “If the public does the 
financing, the public should enjoy the ultima®& re-vard.'” Government leaders 
were certa_n that public opinion would not alloy th- bankrupt roads to fall into 
the hands of the gigantic and prosperous Caracien Pacific.’ Finally, once a 
segment of a transcontinental road was acquired fram a bankrupt company, it 
was financially necessary to take over the rest oz thedine.!® Thus, the acquisition 
of the Canadian Northern was followed by tht of the Grand Trunk and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. 

In emphasizing that the Canadian governmsct more or less ‘‘backed into” 
owrership of the railroads, it is not intended wo imply that public ownership 
sentiment was non-existent. As a matter of fac . the Debates contain consider- 
able evidenze that the House was well aware Œ pozular sertiment, especially 
in Ontario end the West, favoring government awnership.** Nevertheless, it is 
apparent that this sentiment did not govern thes-tu tion. The Borden Govern- 
ment drew a sharp line between taking over baakruot railroads and wholesale 
nationalization, rejecting the latter as highly détimental “to the credit of the 
Dominion and to our prospects for future financizz.”’= 

Just as pragmatic considerations outweighed =wblle ownership sentiment in 
the acquisition of the bankrupt railroads, so they 1ar2 prevailed in subsequent 


8 Debates, 1917, p. 4218. 

17 Debates, 1917, p. 4015. 

18 Debates, 1919, p. 1741. 

18 Debates, 1919 (2nd sess.), p. 1054. 

% Debates, 1917, pp. 4275 and 4384, and 1919 (2nd seas. , p. 1057. 

2 Debates, 1917, p. 4015. It is true that the M.P.s’ averen 3a of public ownership senti- 
ment produced an almost ludicrous jockeying to gain ore # fcr public ownership measures 
while denying a doctrinaire bias toward the principle. (=ee pp. 1811 and 2116.) Further- 


more, several prominent Conservatives seem to have expsctec public ownership to play an - 


increasingly important role as the industrialization of C mad: proceeded. 
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ventures in public enterprise. In fact, freed of the elements of surprise and 
reluctance manifest in the railroad situation, the government has appeared to 
weigh practical aspects even more deliberately. One of the best illustrations is 
found in a debate on the government’s proposals for liberalization of credit to 
small businessmen, farmers, and fishermen in 1944. The flexibility of the Liberal 
Government’s approach was demonstrated by the fact that an Industrial 
Development Bank was proposed to handle loans to small businessmen, while 
the commercial banks were to be agents in making government-backed loans to 
farmers and fishermen. Highly practical reasons were offered for employing 
public enterprise in one instance and rejecting its use in the other.” In the 
course of debate government spokesmen were called upon to defend their 
stand against nationalization of all commercial banks, which had been de- 
manded by the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. The Minister of 
Finance took the position that: 

The question of nationalization of an industry or a specific firm should not be one of 
ideology. We should neither shrink from nationalization because of an economic philosophy 
based on fear, nor embrace it rashly. ... We should use it only where it alone can serve 


the public interest or can serve it better than any alternative form of organisation. Com- 
mercial banking, I am convinced, is not one of those cases... . ™ 


In his rebuttal, M. J. Coldwell, the C.C.F. leader, recited a number of alleged 
inadequacies in the banking system and emphasized that “It is on these 
grounds then, that we call for the national ownership and control of the finan- 
cial system, and particularly the banks; not, as the minister suggested, on 
some doctrinaire theory that their socialization will destroy the present 
system.” This denial of a doctrinaire approach, it may be noted, came from a 
source usually identified as one of the most doctrinaire on the subject of public 
enterprise. i 

À highly pragmatic attitude, then, has consistently demonstrated its useful- 
ness in any situation where the traditions of national economic development and 
private enterprise may come into conflict. This attitude has probably been able 
to emerge more easily because business and government are constrained by the 
circumstances toward moderation. Business cannot easily boast of an exclusive 
role in building the economy, as it tends to m the United States, for it is faced 
not merely with a history of government enterprise dating back to Confedera- 


2 J. L. Ilsley, the Minister of Finance, argued as follows: “The house will appreciate, 
however, that unlike the industrial development bank, which will operate with a relatively 
few offices and a comparatively amall but highly skilled staff, a similar agency to provide 
intermediate credit for agriculture could do its job effectively only with literally thousands 
of branches or offices throughout rural areas readily accessible to farmers. Some of the 
United States farm credit organizations were considered as possible models, but... the 
same objective could be attained more speedily and effectively and at a fraction of the cost 
by a comparatively simple extension of existing lending facilities. Moreover, a new set of 
institutions would have taken years to build up and to equip with competent and ex- 
perienced staff.” Debates, 1944, p. 2558. 

n Debates, 1944, p. 2547. 

33 Debates, 1944, p. 2718. 
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tion, but with an even more vital present. Furthermore, under the brand of 
Keynesianism practiced by the Canadian go-ernmnent, it has a close working 
arrangement with the government in the proomioa of prosperity and industrial 
development.“ Probably it is also restrainec by a consciousness of its own 
limited strength, its vulnerability to a charge that subsidiaries of American 
corporations are prominent in its midst, and s fear that a reactionary stand 
might strengthen the hand of the C.C.F. arl bing on nationalization. The 
government, for its part, has not exhibited—. ade either the Conservatives or 
the Liberals—any inclination to push public e-tersrise for its own sake; in this 
it has bu; mirrored its recognition and appr-val of private enterprise as the 
foundation of the economy. Although it has mot shrunk from taking. action 
necessary to attain the goal of economic unitr, even if this has meant launch- 
ing a commercial venture, it has done so only 15 vesponse to demonstrated need. 

This section has attempted to sketch a recglx profile of Canadian public 
enterprise. The portrait takes fuller shape thrcuzh consideration of some of the 
conditions under which public enterprise opera-23. 


iil 


The exstence of public enterprise in a p. 2do:ninantly private enterprise 
economy inevitably poses certain problems of adjustment. Are units of public 
enterprise to be operated as a monopoly ot in zompetition with business? 
Broadly speaking, shall public enterprise fusm:sh. an operating standard for 
private enterprise? Should the operating cortitims of public enterprise be 
made as nearly like those of business as pezie? An examination of the 
Canadian answers to these questions should belg to evaluate the extent to 
which that country’s publie enterprise has aff=ctec, and in turn been affected 
by, a “free enterprise” setting. 

It is consistent with the empirical nature =f Canadian economic develop- 
ment that monopoly and competition exist side by side on the public enterprise 
scene Without causing any apparent uneasinsss. Public corporations have a 
menopoly in the production of synthetic rubzer, atomic energy, and certain 
lines of munitions. Public enterprise is in direst cxmpetition with business in 
railroads, telegraph,.and express services. It «2-exists with private enterprise 
but does not enter into direct competition wth i in such fields as aviation, 


% See tha “White Paper” issued by C. D. Howe, whe vlinister of Reconstruction and 
Development in 1945 (Employment and Income, with =pecml Reference to the Initial Period 
of Reconstruction, Ottawa, 1945); an article by Hows, “Iadustrial Development in Can- 
ada,” Publis Affairs, Vol. 11, pp. 207-13 (Dec., 19-31, in which the author lists “four 
principles underlying our industrial development pro-ram."; and O. J. Firestone, ‘‘Invest- 
ment and Ezonomic Development in Canada,” The e‘ctte (Canadian Supplement), May 
31, 1952, pr. 18-20. For an indication of the extent = wich business ragards itself as a 
partner of government, see John T. Bryden, “Goveruar»nt and Business,” in Canada: 
Nation on tae March (Toronto, 1958), pp. 67-74, ari Howard Gamble, “The Road to 
Tomorrow,” Canadian Business, Vol. 27, pp. 22-24, 5) fE (Jan., 1954). Gamble asserts: 
"There is in Canada probably a greater genuine liais-2 arc] rapport between government 
and business than in any other country” (p. 50). 
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radio, and credit. The line of reasoning which backs up the existence of each of 
these arrangements is worth examining briefly. 

The justification for monopoly has ranged from the supposed inability of 
private enterprise to cope with a vital economic function to a desire to eliminate 
waste and duplication. The crown companies created during World War II 
under the auspices of the Department of Munitions and Supply* are the 
foremost examples of the first line of reasoning. The criterion used by the 
Minister was as follows: 


If private business was able to carry out the war objective, private business was given 
that opportunity. The government has created Crown companies only to undertake work 
that private industry was not willing to undertake.’ 


For those few crown companies not liquidated by the coming of peace, further 
justification had to be sought. By way of example, it was found for Polymer 
Corporation Limited, the country’s sole manufacturer of synthetic rubber, in 
the argument that business was benefited at a time of uncertain supply of 
foreign rubber, that no private rubber industry existed in Canada, and that 
‘We would be glad to sell the Polymer Corporation to private industry, if pri- 
vate industry would buy it.”?8 As with Canadian Arsenals Limited, the needs 
of national defense also played an important part in perpetuating the govern- 
ment monopoly.*® 

Elimination of waste and duplication as an argument for monopoly is best 
illustrated by the field of civil aviation, where the government’s airline is the 
only transcontinental operator. The lesson derived from railroad over-building 
and resultant bankruptcy at the time of the First World War was not Jost on the 
Liberal Government in creating Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1937. It was set up, 
the Minister of Transport said later, “to avoid the duplication of services that 
were the outgrowth of competitive building for profit in the field of surface 
transportation.’’®° Its exclusive franchise recognized “the principle that our 
small population would not warrant competition on this route.’”®! 

Competition betiveen public and private enterprise—as exemplified by the 


2 The Minister was authorized by statute to procure the incorporation of Crown 
companies under the federal Companies Act, 1934, or provincial companies acts—all 
statutes designed for the use of private corporations. Twenty-eight companies were created 
under the authority given the Minister. See J. de N. Kennedy, History of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, 2 vols. (Ottawa, 1950). A few Crown companies survived the war, 
and authorization to create others has been given to several agencies since the war. The 
word “Limited” in the title identifies this special type of public corporation (see notes 
7 and 8). 

7 Debates, 1946, p. 21786. 

38 Ibid., p. 1517. 

28 See Disposal and Peacetime Use of Crown Plant Buildings, Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply (Ottawa, 1948}, p. 3. 

30 Debates, 1944, p. 1573. 

3 Address by C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production, Los Angeles, California, October 8, 1954 (press release). 
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railroad -ndustry—finds its justification m ths mcentives it furnishes.” In 1917, 
when pudlic ownership of all Canadian railr=ads-was being urged on him, the 
Conservetive Minister of Railways and Caras -oiced his doubt whether “a 
government monopoly would be a very great Enprovement upon a private 
monopoly” because “once the incentive to # rvics, which is brought about by 
competition, is removed it is not so sure thata m mopoly, even if it be a public 
monopoly, would be the best thing for the pul lic.’** One of the reasons given by. 
Acting Prime M:nister Sir Thomas White in _£19-jor preserving the identity of 
the privately-owned Canadian Pacific when cther railroads were being com- 
bined under govarnment management was tast “there should be two railway 

systems m this country, one of which will be, so toapeak, a check, in the sense of 
efficiency in the administration, upon the ates ‘rs The polis sical virtues of this 
arrangement were recognized by R. B. Benn=tt, he Conservative Prime Min- 
ister from 1930 to 1935, when he gave a prom inert place in his successful cam- 
paign of 1930 to the slogan, ‘““Amalgamatiana® Fever. Competition? Ever.’’* 
But the depth o? the feeling which it evokesie perhaps best illustrated by me 
following statement of a leading Canadian e monist: 

It is tae hope of democracy in Canada that Eosh -railroads] will continue to strive 
earnestly but that neither will succeed, and that fhe inpossibility of running two com- 
petitive railways will continue. . .. We may hope t_as tls aggressiveness of the Canadian 
Pacific Ralway will keep politics out of the Canadia Nawional and that the aggressiveness 
of the Caradian National Railways will keep the Carad=an Pacific out of politics and out 


of the Caradian Treasury, and that the results will -ernct the continuation of damocratic 
government.* 


Despite the strength of the belief in rairæi Competition, it would be mis- 
leading tə assert that competition begins to compare with monopoly as a guid- 
ing principle for public enterprise in Canacz Granted the existence of the 
powerful Canadian Pacific and the absence of an Hleological drive for nationali- 
zation of all rail-oads, nothing was left to a zov=rnment which had inherited 
various bankrupt railroads but to compete—ani to compete vigorously—if 
the jumkle of roads was to survive. The ancoinsed determination te operate 
the system “as though it were a private corp»-ratisn’’*” and the appointment of 
a daring and experienced railroad man to hed i. testified to the vigor of the 
attempt, at least. Transcontinental aviation and radio, however, offer a con- 
trast. Here private enterprise—partly becat=e it lacked the substantial sub- 
sidies furnished the Canadian Pacific—neve- succeeded in establishing trans- 
continental links, and, after public enterprise =atered the field, was deliberately 


n Cf. the instituting of competition between pb ic sorporations in the fuel industry 
by the Brtish Conservative Government. Ernest Davi -9, “Government Policy and the 
Public Corporation,” The Political Quarterly, Vol. "3 p=. 104-16 (April-June, 1955). 

3 Debates, 1917, p. 4217. 

4% Debates, 1919, p. 2110. 

% The words were used in a speech broadcast tc=ae zation from Winnipeg. Quoted in 
Debates, 1982-33, p. 2800. 

* Harcid A. Innis, Political Economy in the Moema Sate Zate (Toronto, 1946), pp. 159-60. 

3? Debates, 1919 p. 1018. 
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precluded from doing so by governmental policy. Competition, in short, has 
been highly touted only where no practicable alternative to competition was 
thought to exist. Outside the area encompassed by the railroads and their sub- 
sidiary services, a deliberate policy of non-competition with business is in force, 
according to Liberal government leaders.** This policy reflects political wisdom 
in Canada because it maintains freedom of action for those occasions when an 
extension of public enterprise is called for,’ and at the same time undercuts the 
argument that nationalization is the inevitable consequence of such an exten- 
sion.!? 

Despite the appeal of a policy of non-competition, signs of unrest are accumu- 
lating in the areas of the public economy that lie on the border between mo- 
nopoly and competition. In radio, television, and aviation—which have been 
split between public and private enterprise, with the major portion reserved to 
the government—circumstances favor continued, and perhaps increasing, fric- 
tion. As the country becomes more heavily populated, industrialized, and 
wealthy, the “chosen instrument” policy, established in the pessimistic 1930s, 
runs the risk of appearing unsuited to a young and vigorous land. The Canadian 
Association ‘of Radio and Television Broadcasters has long agitated for the right 
to form a network of private radio stations and thereby enter into direct compe- 
tition with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. This argument and its 
corollary—that the Corporation’s regulatory powers over private radio sta- 
tions should be turned over to an independent regulatory commission which 
would supervise the activities of both public and private radio—have been 
steadfastly resisted by the Cabinet, aided by the findings of a Royal Commis- 
sion regarding the cultural needs of Canada.” The advent of television has in- 


38 For example, speaking of the successful government ventures in synthetic rubber 
production and uranium mining and refining, the Minister of Defence Production as- 
serted: “'...if they did not have monopolies they would be crown companies in a com- 
petitive field, which is contrary to government policy.” Debates, 1951, p. 2004. See also 
Debates, 1946, p. 2176. 

t The government has no intention of going into business unnecessarily. Occasions 
have arisen in the pakt where it was important and, I suggest, imperative, that the govern- 
ment go into business on a very large scale, Such occasions may occur again, and if they 
do I hope the government of that day will be bold enough to meet the situation.” C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, Debates, 1946, p. 1517. 

40 An illustration is found in a colloquy between C. D. Howe and a leading Conserva- 
tive that occurred while Polymer Corporation was under discussion (Debates, 1944, p. 
1715): 

“Mr. Howe: ‘With what private industry does it compete?’ 

Mr. Diefenbaker: ‘It does not compete in the matter of manufacture, true enough, but 

it is actually the first move along the road to socialization.’ 

Mr. Howe: ‘It is a wholly non-competitive industry.’ 

Mr. Diefenbaker: ‘That is true.’”’ 

“ For a recent statement of the Association’s case, see the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence of the Special Commitiee on Broadcasting, House of Commons, Canada, Seventh 
Session, Twenty-first Parliament, 1952-53, pp. 252-92 and 311-17. 

4 See Report, Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences (Ottawa, 1951). As recently as March 31, 1955, Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
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tens-fied this basic disagreement. Televisior’s rapid progress in the United 
- States under private auspices, the availability of American television to certain 
Canadiar viewers while others may not hava aven the single C.B.C. channel 
available the caution with which applications for private television stations 
have been granted by the C.B.C.—these factae have brought government tele- - 
vision, waich has been plagued by the high »ost sf extending its services in a 
vast, bilingual country, under a certain amcunt of public disapproval. Inas- 
much as she government has announced its ictention to complete a transconti- 
nerza] m:crowave television network by 1958 zc add to its two transcontinental 
redid networks, the “chosen instrument” paicy appears under no immediate 
threat. Whether the Corporation will. lose i-s regulatory powers to an inde- 
pendent board depends in no small measu-e upon whether Canadians will 
regerd more seriously in the future the contention—borrowed from the separa- 
tion of powers doctrine—that the C.B.C. shculd mot “act at the same time as ` 
both conzroller and competitor, nor as both judge and litigant, nor as both judge 
and prosecutor.’”# 

In aviation—where ER AAT routes have been monopolized by the 
gov2rnmant’s airline, other domestic routes Lave Deen left to private industry, 
and international routes have been assigned to 2itLer—there has also been pres- 
sure from private interests for a policy of caxrpetition, although the excellent- 
reputation of Trans-Canada Air Lines minimises shis asseult. The stage is set, 
however for more vigorous competition with -he government’s chosen instru- 
ment then in racio or television, for there alr-ady exists a single powerful rival, 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, offspring of the Canad_an Pacific Railway and oper- 
ato? of ell private international routes and nearly. all of the private domestic 
rouses. The government airline does not poseess regulatory power over private 
interests, as does the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and only the timely 
intervenzion of the Cabinet has prevented at-least one significant inroad on the 
public monopoly in transcontinental aviatio.. In 1953, after the Air Transport 
Board had approved the application of Canedian Pacific Air Lines to establish 
a compezing air ireight service across most of tie continent, the Cabinet voided 
the action on the ground that the prospec ane volume of traffic did not yet 
juszify duplicating the government’s service Last year, however, the Cabinet 


mae its first concession to competition in international routes when it approved ` 


& t7ans~Arctic service between Vancouver aad Amsterdam, a shorter route to 
Europe shan that used by Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


ones more reaffirmed the government’s policy witk r2spect to the regulatory powers of the 
C.B.C. Debates, 1355, p. 2564 (daily edition). It should be noted, however, that in De- 
oember, 1955, a Royal Commission on Television Sroadoasting was appointed to consider 
tnier alta: “the licensing and control of private televisfor and sound broadoasting stations 
in the public interest,” 

-3 Briaf submitted by the Canadian Associatior af B-oadcasters (as it was then called), 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the CRER Committee on Broadcasting, pee 
1022-58, p. 315. 

` +A. W. Currie, Economics of Canadian E E E (Toronto, 1954), p. 544. 
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Reference to a current trend in the United States may bring the develop- 
ments noted above into perspective. Under the so-called ‘businessman's ad- 
ministration” in the United States, the emphasis is frankly upon getting govern- 
ment out of competition with business. This was, in fact, one of the terms of 
reference of the second Hoover Commission. At those points where Canadian 
business co-exists with public enterprise but is restricted in its actions (radio, 
television, aviation), the businessman’s aim is to get into competition with the 
government. This seeming contrast yields quickly to a twofold explanation. 
First, it is apparent that the dissimilar aims listed above are but two different 
stages of a drive by business to improve its position vis-à-vis public enterprisé. 
Second, the contrast is explainable in terms of each nation’s economie de- 
velopment. In order to assure the nation of essential economic services it was 
not necessary for the American government to pre-empt certain vital areas of the 
economy, as the Canadian government was forced to do. Where Canadian busi- 
ness is confronted with pre-empted areas it naturally raises a clamor to enter the 
forbidden preserves. As economic growth continues, a logical expectation is that 
the forbidden grass will appear ever greener. Already such catchwords as the 


following are appearing in sections of the press: “ .. . no economic or political 
principle in this country says that public ownership should be without competi- 
tion, that it should have a right to monopoly... .’’# 


The second question posed at the beginning of this section—whether Cana- 
dian public enterprise furnishes an operating standard for private enterprise— 
needs no extensive discussion. Undoubtedly, the Canadian National Railways 
sets a standard for the Canadian Pacific in the sense that the latter is conscious 
of a need to remain efficient in order to be certain of not being absorbed by its 
rival. The C.N.R.’s power to set standards is greatly limited by circumstances, 
however. Originally it had to integrate the operations of various inherited rail- 
roads, whereas the C.P.R. has combined its natural advantage of a unified 
structure with a fine record of efficiency. Consequently, the Canadian Pacific, 
more often than not, has been the pacesetter. Doubt has also been expressed— 
in various quarters and for different reasons—whether even such relatively simi- 
lar forms of enterprise as the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. can be truly compared.” 
Finally, direct competition as a method of setting standards for private enter- 
prise was arrived at almost accidentally in the case of the railroads, has not 
served as a precedent, and therefore has no standing as current public policy. 
Once away from the example of the railroads, not even the milder “yardstick” 
form of competition, as exemplified by the T.V.A., prevails as a method of as- 
suring that public enterprise sets a standard.*® As in the United States, business 
competition is chiefly relied on for obtaining good business behavior, and gov- 


% New York Times, March 20, 1955, p. E7. 

2 “That C.P.A. Trans-Arctic Service” (editorial), Ottawa Journal, Jan. 24, 1955, p. 6. 

47 See, e.g., Debates, 1923, p. 1616, and 1982-33, p. 2771; also R, J. Manion (a former 
Minister of Railways and Canals), lafe śe an Adventure (Toronto, 1986), p. 295. 

48 A fact already noted by Professor Hodgetts, ‘The Public Corporation in Canada,” 
in Friedmann, The Public Corporation, p. 54. 
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ernment -egulation ranks ahead of government ownership as a method of rein- 

forcing tais approach. 

To the third question—whether the oper.trg conditions of publie enter- 
prise should be made as nearly like those of business as possible—the Canadian 

answer sspears to be more strongly i in the afirnaszive than might be expected. 

Two ver different lines of reasoning support to's answer: first, a concern that 
public enterprise should obtain a measure œ Dusiness’s secrecy and unity of 
purpose <n operation, and secondly, that pubic enserprise should be exposed to 
as many of the rormal business costs as feas=b-e. 

' Influential in popularizing the first line of r: a30nang was the accident that the 
first major commercial venture of the Canezlan government in this century 
involved strenuous competition with 4 private irm. From the start it was 
recognized by government leaders that the Cenadian National Railways needed 
privacy znd autonomy in its daily operation: m arder to compete with its able 
rival. ARhough the Liberals fought this nocion vigorously as an invasion of 

parliamentary responsibility, they espoused. i> tremselves after replecing the 

Unionist Government in December, 1921. —ans, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King asserted that under the Liberals the pretext of the C.N.R. would always 
have “precisely the. same degree of latitude er freedom as the shareholders of 
the Canadian Pacific would give to Mr. Be-ty she C.P.R. president.’’* This 
pcint of view matched that of his Unionist pr=cecessor who—exasperated at the 
flow’ of questions about the C.N.R.—ask=c the House: “... how is the 
Canadien National Railways directorate gokis to make a success .. . of its ef- 
forts to zompete with the Canadian Pacific, 2 every day it is subject to having 
every action... disclosed to the public ard. to its competitor while... the 
‘ccmpetsor need disclose nothing at all?”50 3asimess concepts, then, exerted a 
powerful influence at the formative stage .c tke development of the public 
ccrporacion, even though it was always apzsrert that the public corporation 
could never attain the degree of autonomy zkerscteristic of its opposite num- 
ber.® 

’ When public enterprise expands and diverzities in a “free enterprise” coun- 
try, it is apt to run into a feeling that variou .c ast factors facing business should 
also be charged to the operations of public: =iterprise. Curiously enough, this 
belief— which operates as a second factor it rendering public enterprise more 
like private—seems to have produced more zanzible results so far in Canada 
than in the Urited States, despite the extæmely vigorous stand of American 
business groups on the matter. Several bits =f ev.dence in support of this state- 
ment may be cited. 


“ Debates, 1923, p. 3674. 5 Debates, I-51, p. 1182. 

41 A point amply demonstrated by the harassec Liberal Minister of Railways and 
Canals, when he said in the House: “Suppose M . Beatty’s shareholders met and stayed 
in sessicn four or five months every year; suppes: every day a portion of Lis staff was 
compelled to be zaken from their work to answer x] kinds of questions; suppose that... 
among kis shareholders there was a large number~vho nade no bones about declaring him 
and his board of management incompetent; wha” woud Mr. Beatty do? He would resign 
in five minutes.” Debates, 1924, pp. 2632-33. 
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Since 1952 the government’s “proprietary corporations’’—the group most 
nearly comparable to private enterprise—have had to pay federal income tax 
at the same rate as private corporations.” Levied in response to mounting agita- 
tion since World War II,® the tax was justified by the Minister of Finance as 
designed ‘‘to make the financial statements of these crown companies more 
comparable with private industry, and make it easier to assess the relative 
efficiency of their operations.” Moreover, the hope was expressed by another 
government spokesman that the provinces would now tax their own public 
corporations and thereby put them “in a position where a better or more ac- 
curate comparison can be made of the relative efficiency of publicly-owned cor- 
porations competing in the same field.’’5§ 

Two other recent tax changes may be cited in support of the contention that 

the Canadian government has attempted to lessen the difference in operating 
costs between public and private enterprise. One is the government’s instruc- 
tions to public corporations to conclude agreements with municipalities for the 
payment of grants in lieu of taxes. Undoubtedly, the principal reason jor the 
directive was to satisfy the clamor of tax-hungry municipalities.5’ The connec- 
tion between this step and the one just reviewed, however, was made plain by 
the Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Finance, who stated that ‘‘the 
principle is really the same in payment by federal corporations of both munici- 
pal taxes and federal taxes... .’5* A second pertinent tax change, announced 
in the Budget Speech of 1952, effected a substantial reduction in the federal 
income tax paid by privately-owned public utilities engaged in the generation 
and distribution of electrical energy, gas, or steam.*® Although it was adopted 


8: Statutes of Canada, 1 Elis. II, c. 29 (1952). The provision was an amendment to the 
Income Tax Act, Statutes of Canada (1948), 11-12 George VI, c. 52, which had provided 
in section 57 (1) (d) for exemption of “a corporation, commission, or association not less 
than 90% of the shares or capital of which was owned by His Majesty in right of Canada 
or a province or by a Canadian municipality.” 

s See, for example, Debates, 1946, pp. 1517, 2129, and 2150. 

4 Debates, 1952, p. 1253. The amounts pasid by each eligible corporation can be ascer- 
tained quickly from their financial statements, which are published annually in Volume 
Il of the Public Accounts of Canada. 

š Debates, 1952, p. 2003. 

% In November, 1949, Minister of Finance Douglas Abbott announced to the House 
that “in general the policy of the government will be to authorise its Crown corporations 
to work out fair and equitable agreements with the municipalities in which their properties 
are situated.” Debates, 1949 (2nd sess.), p. 1706. In June, 1951, the Minister used stronger 
language to describe the situation, saying that the corporations had been “instructed” to 
negotiate agreements. Debates, 1951, p. 4217. The reason given by the Minister for permit- 
ting each corporation to work out its own “fair and equitable” agreements was that ‘the 
character of the operations of these Crown corporations varies a good deal” (p. 4224). 

51 See Debates, 1945, p. 1424 and 1946, pp. 1517, 2129, 2148, and 2163. The cities have 
no legal recourse if a corporation refuses to conclude such an arrangement. There has not 
been complete satisfaction with the size of the payments. See, e.g., Debates, 1951, p. 4226. 

§§ Debates, 1952, p. 2092. 

& Ibid., p. 1253. The relief granted “will take the form of a deduction from the tax 
otherwise payable of an amount sufficient to reduce to 43 per cent the tax payable under 
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chiefly to orestall applications for rate increases by these companies, the 
Minister of Finance agreed with a member of tL2 Opposition that ‘This clause 
will kave a tendency to bring more nearly into tine the activities of privately- 
owned util:ty corporations and those of publi: ly-ovned corporations... .’’%° 


IV 


Canadian public enterprise, as the foregoing pages demonstrate, is complex 
in character. It occupies only a modest segmen- of the economy, but it literally 
links the nation together. Although it has had 1 lonz history, it has never won 
the emotional allegiance of Canadians. Withow an _deological drive to sustain 
it, it has acaieved a vital place in the economy b=cauce of its decisive importance 
in the continuing task of nation-building. Exceedmsly pragmatic as Canadian 
public enterprise appears to be, the consistenc> wita which it is used in situa- 
tions involving challenges to national economi: unisy virtually gives its moti- 
vating factor the status of a theory. Though tuis in turn renders public enter- 
prise relatively uncontroversial, the four parliamentary parties do not hesitate 
to express varying notions about it, ranging fom ə reduction in its scope to 
nationalization of industry. In the face of thid activity by party orators, how- 
ever, “The average Canadian has something |-ss tkan enthusiasm for arguing 
the merit of private versus public enterprise.’’# 

Complex though its character may be, Canelian public enterprise generally 
obtains mare candid and dispassionate treatment than is customary in the 
United Stetes. Wholesale approval or condemaatioa of the principle of public 
ownership frequently yields to honest attempts tc judge the performance of 
individual urits of public enterprise. Neither the extension of public enter- 


the Income Tax Act on that part of a corporation’s taxacle income that is derived from 
such distribition or generation.” At the 1952 corporaca income tax rate of 50 per cent, the 
reduction amounted to 14 per cent. 

% Ibid., p. 2645. Earlier, in response to complsinis -hat provinces with privately- 
owned publ utility companies were being discrimimted against because publicly-owned 
companies in other provinces paid no federal incoms taxes, the federal government had 
arranged to turn over to a province half of the incame tax collected from such private 
companies within its borders. This step and the 1957 redcction were regarded as parallel 
moves, 


a W. A. Mackintosh, “The People and Their listory,” in Canada: Nation on the 


March, p. 13. 

e For example, ir commenting on the loss of 28 m=ion collars suffered by the Canadian 
National Railways in 1954 under Liberal auspices, £ Conrervative newspaper pointed to 
the reduction of 32 million dollars in operating expenses =s proof that the loss ‘‘was not 
helped by feilure on the part of management to economize.” Falling revenues were blamed, 
and it was acknowledged that “it is not always possible so match falling revenues with 
cuts in costa.” The railroad’s plans for meeting competition were noted. Editorial, Ottawa 
Journal, March 23, 1955, p. 6. Earlier, in referring tc the anticipated loss, the president of 
the C.N.R. was reported as viewing it as a “‘crushiag disappointment,” particularly be- 
cause making a profit is essential for a public corposzstion ‘‘Exhortations from an execu- 
tive officer are a poor substitute for the discipline «f a profit and loss account.” Ottawa 
Journal, Nev. 4, 1964, p. 38. 
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prise nor, on the other hand, its taxation, appear to have aroused major dis- 
plays of public emotion. When such contrasting developments can occur almost 
simultaneously and in a relatively calm atmosphere, the explanation must go 
deeper than the difference between Canadian and American temperaments or 
forms of government, significant as these matters may be. Judging from the 
picture which has been sketched in these pages, the principal explanation may 
be that in Canada laissez faire never had the opportunity—through force of 
circumstances—to reach the status of a dogma or of an emotional catchword. 
It became neither a folk myth to which eternal allegiance was due nor a béte 
notre to be overcome at all costs. Consequently, to a very real extent the guid- 
ing criterion in Canada is that expressed by C. D. Howe, who is, fittingly, both 
a prolific launcher of public corporations and a highly successful business- 
man: “... there is only one test of the strength and weakness of either private 
operation or government operation, namely, which can best serve the need of 
the public of Canada.” The reservation which must accompany this statement 
—and which points up Canada’s basic economic conservatism and kinship to 
the United States—is found in another quotation, this one by Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent: ‘‘... I think we are all most happy when free enterprise 
does what is required to be done and public authorities do not have to inter- 
vene,” “ . 


a Debates, 1945, p. 1397. Behind this statement is another made by Howe on a different 
occasion: “We in Canada have always had to live by compromise. ...” Address at Case 
Institute of Technology, Cleveland, April 10, 1953 (press release). 

4 Debates, 1952—53, p. 4764. 
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Throughout most of its national history, ~enesuela has been the victim of 
long and iyrannical dictatorships, broken only by brief spells of semi-democratic 
government, Corstitution after constitution kas fallen beore the whims of self- 
made generals. Numerous major revolts ani countless minor civil uprisings 
have scarred the country, all having the twof=ld objective of acquiring for their 
leaders national power for power’s sake and the privilege of organizing Vene- 
zuela as & private economic and political domein. 

In almost all instances the politicians have trave led a bloody road to national 
power. Having once established themselves. in tae presidency, they demon- 
strated considersble reluctance to observe t= iurctiona. separation of powers 
decreed by the constitution. As a result of thi: attitude tke legislature and judi- 
ciary were weakened to the point of impo ency. The ratson d’éire of these 
brenches thus came to be the legalization of he programs and activities of the 
executive, even if this meant, as it often did, viclating the constitution. The 
puzpose Df this article is to examine the evoluticn and application of executive 


power. 
I. UNDERLYING FACTORE AND FORCES 


The periods ot dictatorship to which the ~enezuelan Deople have been sub- 
jected heve helped to condition them to the principles of euthoritarianism in the 
organizasion and application of political pewer. It can be argued that the 
Venezuelan people themselves have encourag-d end cultivated the development 
of ejecutansmo ir government, for the strugg for persoral power has been ag- 
grevated by a clearly-defined tendency of tae people to associate themselves 
with powerful personalities rather than wit programs and issues.} It has not 
been difEcult in the past for any political aspirant, once heving demonstrated his 
leadersh=p abilities locally,? to acquire a siz-able following willing to support 
him in almost any political endeavor. The Venezjelan people, moreover, have 
been disposed to turbulence and excitement i2 ther polit cal life, and they have 
always Leen ready to utilize force and violer-ce tc achieve their ends.’ Psycho- 


1 This tendency is by no means peculiar to Venezuela. See William L. Schurz, Latin 
America [New York, 1949) and Cecil Jane, Libecty and Despciism in Spanish America 
(Oxford, 1929) for a discussion of the trait as it arpeare generaly in Latin America. The 
Venezuelan sociologist, Carlos Biso, in his La Fomnacitn del Fueblo Venezolano, 2 vols. 
(Caracas. 1251), Vol. 2, argues that even in the beoocy struggl- that marked the federal 
war in the middle of the 19th century thousands oz men_identifzing themselves only with 
leaders, ded without being aware of the cause for hich they were fighting. 

3 See William 8. Stokes, “Violence as a Powe Factor in Latin American Politics,” 
Wastern Political Quarterly, Vol. 5, pp. 445-68 (Sert., 1952) 

1? Ramón David Leén, Hombres y Sucesos de Ve~ezuelz (Caracas, 1952), p. 15. 
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logical factors such as these have been partly responsible for creating a political 
climate conducive to the growth of executive supremacy. 

An examination of the milieu in which the acquisition and manipulation of 
national political power operate reveals three important elements: military in- 
fluence, caudillismo,* and the philosophy of the democratic caesar (cesartsmo 
democrditco). All three were present as early as 1830 and were epitomized in 
a statement made at that time to the Venezuelan patriot, General Paez, by 
partisans who were advocating secession from the union with Colombia. ‘‘Gen- 
eral,” they said, “you are the fatherland.” This declaration reflects as faithfully 
today as it did a century ago the outstanding characteristics of the attitude 
which has distinguished the relations between those who rule and those who 
follow in Venezuela. | 

The first of these factors, military influence, has been predominant in politics 
in Venezuela since the nation achieved independence in 1821. In the majority of 
cases the successful contender for the presidency was a man who had first dem- 
onstrated his power in regional military affairs. The roster of Venezuelan exec- 
utives. is notably lacking in men of a non-military status. Although it is true 
that in the 27-year rule of General Juan Vicente Gómez (1908-1935) several 
civilians occupied the presidency, they did so only with the acquiescence of 
Gómez, who tolerated no deviation from his wishes. Indeed, since 1894, only one 
civilian president has possessed real power in his own right. In 1947 the Vene- 
zuelan people elected Rémulo Gallegos to the presidency, by a plurality of 
600,000 votes over the closest opposition candidate. Less than a year later the 
electorate saw him forced from office by a dissatisfied military clique, which 
announced that its greatest honor would be “. . . to demonstrate to the country 
that we know how to rule. .. 75 . 

Military affiliation and rank are still the most important assets in the 
politics of modern Venezuela. The incumbent President, Marcos Pérez Ji- 
ménez, continues the strong military tradition. By a recent action of the Vene- 
zuelsn Senate, he was promoted from the rank of Colonel to that of Brigadier 


4 Derived from the Spanish word caudillo, the term encompasses all the phenomena as- 
sociated with the caudillo. Roughly equivalent to our political boss, the caudtlo is a person 
who possesses the real authority in a given area. He may be a government official, but 
as often as not he has no official connection with the government, See Stokes, op. cit. 

5 Gaceta Oficial, Jan. 3, 1949. 

e The Venezuelan constitutionalist Ernesto Wolf, in his Tratado de Derecho Constitu- 
cional Venezolano, 2 vols. (Caracas, 1945), Vol. 1, p. 401, asserted that the title of general 
had come to be a necessity for the discharge of the duties not only of the presidency but 
also of most other high offices. From 1945 until June of this year, however, the highest 
active military rank was that of colonel. Military rank is no longer essential for “other 
high offices” and in Congress, at least, a change of emphasis from military to academic 
rank has occurred. In the Congress of 1873, for example, 19 of the 30 senators and 50 of 
the 70 deputies were generals. In the present Congress (1953 figures) there are no gen- 
erals. Fifty-five per cent of the Serators. and 32 per cent of the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies carry the academic title of Doctor. See Gaceta Ofictal, April 17, 1953. 
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General.’ He rose to power with Army support and remains in power today be- 
cause of it, despite his “election” by the Constitutional Assembly in April, 1953. 

The second important power factor is the consept of caudillismo. Prior to the 
Gómez era, the presidents of Venezuela were able to exercise power only by 
placating, sonciliating, or destroying the numerous petty provincial and re- 
gional rivals. Skill and diplomacy backed by force were necessary prerequisites 
for men str.ving to become el presidente. Each of these men saw himself in the 
role of national redeemer, fighting a righteous war to release the people from the 
iniquities of those who governed. The political machine of Guzmán Blanco 
(1870-1888) was enduring and effective because he was astute enough to come 
to understendings with local chieftains instead of ignoring their demands or 
fighting them.’ 

Regional leaders received different treatment at the hands of Gómez, who 
made it a practice to subsidize the caudillos by providing them with sinecures, 
thereby cementing their loyalty to him personally. The virtual disappearance 
of strong Icca: leaders does not mean that caudillismo is dead in Venezuela. It 
means merely that provincial chieftains have been replaced by men who owe 
their eminence in national politics to their ability to placate and juggle the 
various power groups within the Armed Forces. The best evidence of this new 
trend in po_itics can be found in the documents released by the Military Junta 
in 1949 in an attempt to justify its overthrow o? the government the preceding 
year.’ SA 

The documents clearly show that all segments of the armed Forces were 
represented in the conclaves that preceded the revolution. Following the suc- 
cessful outzome of the revolt, the military forces collectively assumed the 
sovereign power of the people and vested it in a miLitary committee or junta. 
The power distribution in this instarice was effected not on regional bases, but 
rather on national military bases. The three men wha exercised power did so by 
formal agreement with and the tolerance of the other national military lead- 
ers, Subsequent events brought about various changes in the composition of 
the junta, but the power remained firmly in the hands of the Armed Forces, 
represented by the person of Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 

Although regionalism no longer plays the significant rola in politics that it 
did prior tc the Gómez regime, nevertheless one element of it lingers on in the 
dominant position of the Andean states in the-national power structure. In the 


7 Under Yenesuelen law only the Senate may promote officers of the Armed Forces 
above the ramk of Lt. Colonel. 

*See Cherles C. Griffin, “Regionalism’s Role in Venezuelan Politics,” The Inter- 
Amertzan Quarterly, Vol. 3, pp. 21-35 (Oct., 1941). 

P Documentos Ofictales Relativos al Movimiento Militar de 84 ce Notrtembre de 1948 
(Caracas, 1949), 

10 In Decamber, 1352 Péres Jiménez dispensed with the committee form of govern- 
ment altogetier and proclaimed himself Provisional President, even shough his own newly- 
elected Conaszitutional Assembly, scheduled to meet in January, 1053, was charged with 
the task of elacting a Provisional President. 
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last half-century, military elements in the Andean state of Táchira have fur- 
nished almost all of the rulers of Venezuela. Generals Castro (1903-1908), 
Gémez (1908-1935), Lépez Contreras (1935-1941), and Medina Angarita 
(1941-1945) were natives of this state. It does not seem coincidental that the 
incumbent President is also a native son of Táchira. 

The importance of the Andean region in politics is suggested in an interesting 
document ascribed to former President López Contreras." In that paper a defi- 
nite procedure was outlined for pressing the presidential candidacy of Pérez 
Jiménez in the elections of 1952. In the alleged opinion of Lépez Contreras, 
Pérez Jiménez was the logical candidate for the high office. His election, Con- 
treras argued, would fittingly round out 50 years of Andean rule. To this end he 
advised the candidate to launch his campaign in some central state and to end it 
in Táchira. He was cautioned, furthermore, to include prominent Andeans in 
his cabinet. 

Andean pre-eminence in national politics has naturally given rise to bitter- 
ness and jealousy in the Venezuelan people, but so strong has been the power of 
that region that the people heve been unable to take corrective action.” 

The third factor that must be considered in an analysis of power factors in 
Venezuela is the philosophy cf the democratic caesar, a doctrine made popular 
by Vallenilla Lanz during the regime of Gómez. In this era of “sonnets and 
sociology,” it was only one of a number of efforts made by the supporters of 
Gómez to rationalize and justify his harsh dictatorship. The philosophy re- 
volves around the premise that for Latin America dictatorship is not a necessary 
evil, but the ideal and appropriate form of government. The nature of the 
Venezuelan people, so the argument ran, excluded every system of government 
that was not a presidential dictatorship. Vallenilla Lanz asserted that the au- 
thority of the caudillo was founded on the “unconscious suggestion of the 
majority.” He viewed Venezuelan society as made up of an unstable people who 
grouped themselves instinctively around wise, strong, and valiant men.” 

The desire of Venezuela to separate from the Colombian union in 1826 was 
caused, Lanz says, by the attempt to substitute the impersonal prestige of the 
law ior the personal prestige of the caudtllo. The true character of Venezuelan 
democracy, according to the sociological schoo] that espoused Lanz’ doctrines, 
manifests itself in the predominance of a single individual sanctioned by the 
collective will of the people. In Venezuelan theories the democratic caesar al- 
ways represents the popular sovereign. He is “ . . . democracy personified, the 
nation made man. In him are synthesized those two antagonistic concepts: 
democracy and autocracy, that is to say, equality under a chief.’ The demo- 
cratic features of the various constitutions were the targets for the followers of 


u Hispanic World Report, Vol. 2, pp. 17-19 (Dec., 1949). 

2 Ramón David León discusses this subject in his De Agro-pecuarto a Petrolero (Cara- 
cas, 1944), See also the dedication in his Hombres y Sucessos de Venezuela (Caracas, 1952). 

33 Cesarismo Democrático (Caracas, 1929), p. 283. 

i Ibid., p. 307. 
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this doctrine, who were for the most part contemptucus of the constitutions of 
the country because they contained republican principles. Lanz agreed with 
Bolivar that Venezuelan society did not contain the elements necessary for the 
success of such principles.“ Another disciple of the school called democracy a 
‘mystic doctrine” and declared it was giving way to a national desire to make 
one’s country great by “... utilizing’ all its forces, crganized to function har- 
monicusly eee the control which can be exerrised only by a Supreme Dicta- 
tor.” 

In the more liberal pelted period. which followed the death of Gomez, the 
influence of the philosophy decreased. There is today, however, a resurgence of 
the cesartsmo doctrine in Venezuela. It does not take much imagination to read 
into the actions and methods of the present government much of the political 
dogma, of the philsophy.'’ Certainly the cult of the hero ie not dead, for evi- 
dence of it can be seen everywhere. Huge posters of the President are conspic- 
uously displayed and constant adulatory references are made to him in the 
press and radio.!* The complete absence of press criticism o? the President and 
his governmert can be traced in part to stringent cersorship and in part to the 
sedition law of 1925 making it a crime to offend the Presicent in any manner 
either orally or in writing. 


Ii. RLECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Constitutional provisions dealing with the selection of tae President of the 
Republic have varied. Since the turn of the century, however, the duty of choos- 
ing the chief executive has usually fallen to the Congress sitting as an electoral 
body. Congressional election of the President became an integral feature of the 
seven constitutions drafted. under Gómez. His complete control of the Congress 


15 Tisd., p. 220. 

Is Pedro Manuel Arcaya, The Gómez Regime in Verezueia (Wasaington, D. C. , 1986), 
p. 59. 

17 In g recent interview noted in Time (Feb. 28, 10551, p. 29, President Marcos Pérez 
Jiménes said, “I make every effort to give Venesuelans the kind of government adapted 
to them... . We are still in our infant years and we still need halters.... There must be 
a leader-who shows the way without being perturbec by the necessity of winning demo- 
gogic popularity.” 

18 It is extremely difficult to learn from public utterances what she people really think 
about their President. While he is in office, the outwarc attitude toward him is one of abject 
servility. But experiences of the past have taught the Venezuelaa leaders that fame is 
fleeting when they have been relieved of their command. The memory, statues, and proper- 
ties o Gómez were reviled, destroyed, and confiscated in an outbresk of violence following 
his death in 1985. Yes earlier in the same year a memker of Congress referred: to him in the 
following terms: “There always surges from the bosom of the people a superior man, a 
light who illumines the way to the promised land, a Moses who, with his magical wand 
can cause not only the water to gush from the rock, but the spirit of love and fraternity 
to spring from the human heart. For us this man, wizh a soul as Icfty as the clouds of his 
native Andes, ia Juan Vicente Gómez.” Diário de Debctes de la Camara de diii (Cara- 
cas, 1935), No. l. 
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and the state legislatures insured his election year after year, either to the 
presidency or to the office of his choice. His repeated nomination and election 
_ by the Congress was possible because he had eliminated the constitutional pro- 
hibition against re-election. 

During his long regime attempts were made to justify most of his activities. 
Thus it was asserted that his favored principle of indirect election of the Presi- 
dent was the most suitable method for Venezuela, taking into consideration the 
backward conditions of the masses. Supporters of indirect election argued that 
the people were not capable of exercising suffrage intelligently because, easily 
influenced by their natural instincts and lacking the power to distinguish or ap- 
preciate superior spirits, they were prone to elevate to power persons of their 
own level.}* 

Methods of indirect election other than the traditional one involving the 
Congress have been experimented with in Venezuela. They include election by 
a Federal Council, by municipal councils and state legislatures, and by an 
Electoral Body. Influenced by his study of the Swiss Council, Guzmán Blanco 
in 1881 had his Congress draft a new constitution to create a permanent Federal 
Council. Each of the nine states of the Union was represented in the Council 
by a senator and deputy who were elected from the membership of Congress. It 
was further stipulated that the Council would select one of its own members as 
President for a two-year term. Casually ignoring these precise constitutional 
instructions,?° the Council proceeded to choose Guzmán Blanco, who was 
neither senator, deputy, nor member of the Federal Council, to succeed him- 
self as President. 

In 1901 the election of the President was removed one step further from the 
people when the electoral prerogative went to the municipal councils and the 
state legislatures. Under this arrangement the official state candidate was the 
person who received a majority of votes in the various municipal councils of the 
state. The duty of the state legislature was to ascertain who this person was and 
to transmit his name to the national Senate, where the state votes were 
counted. The man who received an absolute majority of these votes was de- 
clared President. 

Still another variation of the council idea was the Electoral Body of 14 mem- 
bers, established by the Constitution of 1904. Each of the states (whose number 
by now had been arbitrarily increased to 13), as well as the Federal District, was 
represented by delegates chosen by Congress from its own membership for the 
express purpose of naming the President. The Electoral Body was free to name 
one of its own members, or it could look elsewhere. The Body was dissolved 
following the discharge of its task. 

Election of the President by Congress was embraced as a principle in 1909 


19 Luís Acosto Merlo, El Poder Ejecutivo (Caracas, 1917), pp. 24-25. 

10 Constitution of 1881, Article 62: The Federal Council electa the President of the 
United States of Venezuela from its own membership. ... The election of any person not 
a member of the Council is null and void. 
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and continued to be standard procedure until 1947, when direct popular election 
was introduced. 

Although the constitutions of Venezuela repeatedly have affirmed that the 
governmental system is based, among other things, on the alternative principle, 
the history of Venezuela demonstrates that real alternative government, that is, 
change of lsadership, has been generally achieved, not through peaceful means, 
but through force and violenze. The Supreme Court in 1940 finally brought 
theory intc line with practice when it said that “ .. . in ouz public law renova- 
tion-or alternabtlidad of the public powers impHes renovation of command and 
not of persons.” % 

The bloody revolution of 1945 stemmed in soms measure from the wide- 
_ spread feeling among the political opposition that President Medina Angarita 
would resort to imposición or the presidential Dractice of exerting subtle pres- 
sure on Ccngress to elect as Lis successor a men of his own choice. In view of 
the fact that Medina’s political party completely controlled the Congress, the 
opposition was rightly pessimistic about the possibility of electing its candi- 
date.” It was under these -drcumstances that the majer opposition party, 
Acción Democrdiica, turned a willing ear to Army overtures and joined in the 
revolt aganst Medina’s government. It was a foregone conclusion that the 
Constitutional Assembly eleczed in 1946 under ths auspices of the Junta Revo- 
lucionaria (the committee of military officers and Acción Democrática men who 
ruled Venezuela following the revolt) would eliminaze the provisions which had 
prevented their bringing about a change of leadership by legal peaceful means. 
The Assembly duly wrote the principles of direct, universal, and secret suffrage 
for public officials into the constitution. In 1947, therefore, Venezuela elected a 
President directly for the first time in its history. The result was an overwhelm- 
ing, but shortlived, victory for Accién Democrática and its candidate, Rómulo 
Gallegos. 

The same principles of election were reaffirmed ir the 1653 constitution. Yet 
the memb2rs of the Constitutional Assembly, seting under a transitional clause 
appended to the constitution, reverted once more to indirect election to name 
Provisions! President Marcos Pérez Jiménez as Constituticnal President. The 
transitory provisions, under which the Const.tutianal Assembly assumed the 
right to organize the public power for a five-year period in violation of the docu- 
ment it hed just written, give3 evidence of whai can happen when a strong exec- 
utive is becked by a subservient majority party. l 

It would be foolish to predict the future of the direct 2lection principle, in 


2 Memcria dela Corte Federal y de Casación, 2 vol. (Caracas, 1941), Vol. 1, p. 195. 

n Medima’s party and Acción Democrática had toth agreed oa the same man, Sefior 
Escalante. When illness forced Escalante to retire frcm the race, Medina nominated Angel 
Biaggini, fcrmer Minister of Agriculture. This man was totally uneeceptable to AD. 

u The Constitutional Assemily also chose all the members of the National Congress, 
the state legislatures, and the municipal councils, a total of 1,602 men, plus an equal num- 
ber of substitutes. 
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view of the fact that the will of the people, clearly expressed in the 1947 elec- 
tion, was set aside in such a short time. The opportunity to test its application 
will not arise again until 1958, if the present constitution and regime endure 
that long. Meanwhile, Venezuela is governed completely by men who owe their 
election, not to the electorate, but to an Assembly selected for the express pur- 
pose of writing a constitution.” 


OI. THB INFLUENCE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


Venezuela has had 24 constitutions since independence. They have been 
written and discarded with such frequency that Venezuelans cynically refer to 
them as “little yellow books which are made every year and broken every 
day.’’25 

This large number of constitutions can be attributed in part to the resort to 
violence to bring about political change. The fundamental laws of 1858, 1864, 
1901, 1904, 1947, and 1953 were produced by constitutional assemblies con- 
voked by the victors following the successful outcome of a revolt. The remain- 
ing number, and even those mentioned above, were motivated to some extent 
by the personal wishes of the strong man in government. Indeed, one of Vene- 
zuela’s most eminent historians declared that the principal weakness of the 
Venezuelan constitutions lay in the fact that they were nothing more than re- 
sponses to the whims of el prestdente.*® 

The present pattern for amending the constitution was established in 1893. 
The document of that year stipulated that either Congress or three-fourths of 
the state legislatures in ordinary session could take the initiative in proposing 
amendments. Prior to this time, only states could initiate amendments. The 
procedure to be followed was that used in enacting laws. When the initiative 
came from Congress, approval by three-fourths of the states was necessary. 
If, on the other hand, Congress acted favorably on a matter proposed by the 
states, ratification by two-thirds of the states would suffice. 

When one considers the dominant influence of the executive in government, 
it becomes clear that the provisions which permitted the Congress to initiate 
amendments lent themselves readily to manipulation by all-powerful presi- 


1 The office of the vice-presidency has had a chequered history in Venezuela. Abol- 
ished by the constitution of 1864, the institution was later reintroduced in 1904, when two 
vice-presidencies were created. Vice-President Juan Vicente Gómez soon demonstrated 
how the post could be used as a springboard to power, when he seized control of the gov- 
ernment in 1908 during the absence abroad of the legal President. As Chief Executive, 
Gómez took immediate action to aliminate the office through which he himself had illegally 
come to power. Later, however, possessed by dynastic ambitions and feeling himself in 
absolute control of the government, he instructed his docile 1922 constitutional congress 
to restore the dual vice-presidency and to elect to the posta his brother and one of his 
many sons. Following the assassination of the brother and the disgrace of his son, he 
abolished the institution once more. It has never been restored. 

13 Wolf, Tratado de Derecho Constitucional Venezolano (cited in note 6), Vol. 1, p. 315. 

233 José Gil Fortoul, Filosofia Constituctonal (Caracas, 1940), p. 12. 
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dents. The requirement of ratification by the stazes presented no.real obstacle 
to frequent executive tampering with the constitution. The 1874 document, for 
exemple, was drafted by the national Congress upon the request of all 20 states. 
The Congress in 1881 submitted a draft project of a new constitution to the 
states at the request of President Guzmán Blanzo. The states in turn unani- 
mcusly requested the Congress to adopt all the smendments suggested by the 
dictator. The 1922, 1925, 1928, 1929, and 1931 conscitutions of Gómez were 
approved unconditionally by all of the states of the Venezuelan union.?” The 
unanimity with which the states have repeatedly acsepted presidentially-in- 
spired reforms clearly indicates that they have been powerless to check the im- 
pulses of the executive. 

The proliferation of Venezuelan constitutions oes not mean that they have 

differed radically from one another. Indeed, with >ne or two exceptions, notably 
that of 1947, they are greatly similar. It is customary in Venezuela to promul- 
gate a new charter each time an amendment, however minor, takes place. The 
new document therefore differs from its predecessor only in the deletion or addi- 
tion of certain sections or perhaps in new wordinz. 
‘ Within this framework of constitutional development, it is instructive to ex- 
amine more closely the influence of the President in the process of amending the 
basic law of the land. A subservient Congress ard controlled state legislatures 
have given the executives a blank check for all tte changes they desire. Gómez, 
in his capacity either as Chief of the Army or as President, was personally re- 
sponsible for seven constitutions. Following the ¢dlpe de estado of December 19, 
1908, by which he custed the legal President, hə shrewdly used his powers as 
Chief of State to dictate a new constitution. In this way he forced the Congress 
acd state legislatures to legalize his regime and caused the Congress to install 
him as Provisional President. During the four-month interval between his sei- 
gure of power and his election as Constitutional President, Gómez set about 
organizing the Republic in his own interests. A serious challenge to his power 
occurred in 1913, wken deposed President Castrc mad3 an attempt to regain his 
office. Gómez personally took the field against him and defeated him. 

Perhaps it was Gómez’ desire to remain free to combat such insurgents and 
at the same time to retain his hold on the presidency that led to the curious 
performance in 1914. In that year Gómez discarded the 1909 constitution and 
presented his Congress of “plenipotentiary deputies” with a Provisional Consti- 
tutional Statute, which they promptly adopted. Such a singular method of 
amending the constitution was without precedeat in Latin America. A puppet 
of Gómez, Marques Bustillos, was elected Provisional President under its 
terms. The Statute suppressed the Council of Government?! and created in its 


*7 See Ulises Picón Rivas, Indice Constitucional de Venezuela (Caracas, 1944) for a dis- 
cussion of the various constitutions and their backgrounds. 
.™ The Council of Government had been established in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of 1893. It was composed of nine members, one from each state, elected by Congress 
for four-year terms. It had both deliberative and consu:tative functions. 
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stead the office of Commander-in-Chief of the National Army for the duration 
of the provisional government. The Commander-in-Chief was entrusted with 
powers ordinarily vested in the President, such as those dealing with the reor- 
ganization and command of the Armed Forces. The Congress elected Gómez to 
this post. The purpose of this wily maneuver became clear when the same body 
proclaimed a new constitution two months later in which the clause against re- 
election was eliminated. The Congress was then free to re-elect Gómez for a 
seven-year term. Appended to the constitution was a transitory provision which 
revealed a more subtle purpose of the Provisional Statute. Two articles are in 
point: 


Art. 137. The Provisional President of the Republic... will exercise his office until the 
new constitutional officers take possession of their posts... 


Art. 138. The Commander-in-Chief of the National Army will continue in his office until 

the Constitutional President of the Republic takes possession of his office and meanwhile 

the Provisional President will exercise in accord with the Commander-in-Chief the powers 
set forth in Articles 22, 23, 24, 25 and 70 of this constitution. 


Under the terms of these articles, Gómez, who had been elected Commander- 
in-Chief under the Provisional Statute and Constitutional President under the 
1914 Constitution, was free to choose which office he cared to exercise. Instead 
of assuming the presidency, however, he continued in his military post and 
vigorously set about organizing the defenses of the country. During the next 
seven years, therefore, Venezuela had the unique experience of having a Pro- 
visional President performing the functions of a Constitutional President-elect 
who did not choose to assume the office, but who nevertheless exercised all of its 
powers. In 1922 Gómez resumed open control of the destinies of the nation as 
President under a new constitution which combined once more the office of the 
presidency with that of Commander-in-Chief. 

Presidentially-inspired changes are abundant in his 1925 constitution. Pre- 
vious charters had forbidden presidential absences from Caracas for more than 
25 days. This restriction irritated Gómez, who preferred to live in the city of 
Maracay. It was therefore deleted. In part, the 1925 document stemmed from 
the dictator’s desire to find a formula for presidential appointment of state 
governors without destroying the form of a federal system. The solution ap- 
peared in clause 27 of Article 100. In that section the Chief Executive was 
empowered to exercise those state powers which the states in their several 
constitutions might delegate to him. The states thereupon obediently and 
docilely delegated to Gómez the right to appoint their governors. In spite of 
several attempts since then, they have never recovered the pretogs tive of elect- 
ing their own executives. 

Alterations in the fundamental law in response to presidential ee are not 
restricted to the Gómez constitutions. They can be found in almost all Vene- 
guelan constitutions. The 1857 changes were occasioned by the desire of Presi- 
dent José Tadeo Mondgas to extend his term beyond the legal limit. Under his 


_ 
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tutelage the 1830 prohibition against re-election was eliminated, and the Presi- 
dent’s erm of office was extended from four to six years. It has been alleged 
that this act inisiated the custom of legalizing usucpations of power through the 
simple device of revising the constitution. Certairly it has caused Venezuela to 
fluctuaze ever since between ‘“‘anarchical tumult and despotic order.’’?® 

Still further evidence of personalismo is contaired in the 1874 revision modi- 
fying the federal document of 1864. The reforms o this period were written into 
law at the express suggestion of President Guamén Blanco. Although the term 
of office was reduced from four to two years, the principal reason for amend- 
ing the constitution appears to have been the inst-tution of the controlled vote, 
whereby electors were obliged to sign and deposi their ballots in the presence 
of election officials. ` 
_ The most recent example of presidential influenze in bringing about constitu- 
tional change can be found in the drafting of the 153 document. The only draft 
brought before the Constitutional Assembly was that written by the leading 
members of the President’s party in cooperation vith the executive branch of 
the government. This party, the Independent Ele-toral Front, and its affiliates 
dominated the Assembly and were instrumental in strengthening the powers 
both of the President and of the central government. One result of the labors 
of the Assembly was to end once and for all the ficcion that the states possessed 
the right to elect their own executives, a right whæh passed unconditionally to 
the national executive. Powers of the state legic atures and municipal coun- 
cils were curtailed and their sources of revenue drestically reduced. 

This recitation cf presidential influence in constitutional development does 
not exhaust the list by any means, but it is long eaough to lend support to the 
thesis that many of the changes ae had their oriin in notang more than the 
individual will of the President. 


IV. PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 


Exteni of Presidential Powers. The powers whick the President of Venezuela 
has exercised in the past and may exercise today ir an almost unlimited fashion 
are indeed extensive. Chapter III of the 1953 coastitution, which deals with 
executive powers, divides them into three categories: those which the President _ 
possesses in his Council of Ministers; those exercised by him through his indi- 
vidual ministers; and those which belong exclusively to him. This is a purely 
formal division which has little practical meaning because the President has 
complete control over his ministers. It may be saic, therefore, that he is in un- 
restricted possession of all three categories of powe-s. 

In his Council of Ministers, the President may cal extra sessions of Congress; 
issue and revise administrative regulations; create suppress, or modify public 
services; conclude treaties, contracts, or agreemerts with other states; decree 


28 Ambrosia Percro, História Orgánica de Venezuela (Caracas, 1948), p. 147. See also 
W. 5. Robertson, History of the Latin American Nations GN. Y., 1922), p. 410, and Pioón 
Rivas, Indice Constitucional de Venesusla (cited in note 262 pp. 45-46, 
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additional credits to the budget; and initiate actions against officials in the 
government who give cause. 

‘Through his individual ministers, the President’s power extends to the ad- 
ministration of the national fiscal system; the direction of foreign relations; the 
nomination and removal of state governors and all other national employees 
whose appointment is not entrusted by the Constitution to other officials; the 
administration of territories and national dependencies; the establishment of 
standards for the utilization of the income of the states and the coordination of 
state budgets with that of the national; the negotiation of loans and the making 
of contractual agreements. 

By himself the President may name and remove the ministers of the Cabinet; 
reserve any portfolio for himself, and delegate his powers to the minister of his 
choice; attach to his executive office any public service he deems convenient; 
declare war and negotiate peace when Congress so decrees; direct war, exercise 
those state powers delegated to him by the states in their respective constitu- 
tions, and exercise all other powers which the constitution and ordinary law 
vest in him. 

In times of national or international emergency, moreover, the President, 
together with his ministers, may suspend the constitutional guarantees, either 
totally or in part, with the exception of the prohibition against the death pen- 
alty. 

These powers taken in the aggregate bestow a tremendous grant of authority 
on the President and completely overshadow the paltry grants to the Congress. 
If there is any one section of the constitution which can be said to reflect the 
reality of modern Venezuelan politics, it is that dealing with executive powers. 

Exercise of the Presidential Powers. In the abnormal situation brought about 
by the suspension of a constitution and the automatic dissolution of state and 
national legislative bodies which this entails, the executive has resorted to de- 
cree law to carry on the functions of government. In times of institutional nor- 
mality, the President does not have to rely on decrees for ordinary law because 
his control of Congress is such that his legislative proposals encounter no resist- 
ance. In most matters he prefers to demonstrate his respect for the precepts of 
the constitution by working through his Congress. Even the strongest dictators 
of Latin America “... generally share the colonial Spaniard’s awe of the 
letter of the law.’’?° 

Although the main body of Venezuelan law rests upon legislation duly passed 
by Congress, the President has been able to effect far-reaching and major gov- 
ernmental changes without consulting Congress. His power to do so comes from 
such constitutional clauses as those giving him the right to establish or abolish 
new public services. He has had a free hand in such important matters as the 
creation of new executive departments.*! The Ministries of Agriculture and 


2° Schurz, Latin America (cited in note 1), p. 122. 
&! Other matters which seem more properly within the scope of the legislature have 
also been subject to executive action. Specific examples include the organizational laws 
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Livestock and Health and Social Assistance were created by executive decrees 
of López Contreras in 1936, just as the Ministres of Justics and Mines and 
Hydrocarbons were established by decrees of the — unta in 1950. 

Apart from the more common use of the decr<e as a regulatory and imple- 
menting device, the power is frequently used by the President to provide addi- 
tional credits to various sections of the departmertal budgets. In practice, the 
discretional power which the executive enjoys wh respect to the expenditure 
of public funds depends solely on whether the rev2nue received during the year 
is larger than that anticipated in the budget. Thrcugh his power to decree addi- 
tional monies, the President in 1936 and 1937, for example, authorized ad- 
ditional expenditures totalling 40 per cent of Zhe original budget. Similar 
figures can be cited for almost every year since that time. 

Until 1945 the major portion of the additional finds was assigned to Chapter 
Seven of the budget of the Ministry of Interior Eelations. Chapter Seven was 
devoted to “extraordinary expenditures of public service as they occur.” This 
extremely elastic clause was allegedly used by GSmez as a source of generous 
gifts to his femily and friends. Concerning the we of the Chapter, one Vene- 
zuelan authority critically comments that, alttough governments of every 
country provide secret funds for extraordinary expenditures, Venezuela exceeds 
them all. Chapter Seven, he argues, served to cever inadmissible expenses of 
public funds for purposes and ends that had no oft cial justification.” The Tech- 
nical Economic Commission supported this contention when it concluded that 
“without a doubt, a considerable part of the progam to which these large sums 
were destined was formulated hastily, planned insafficiently and extravagantly, 
and thus did -105 reach their proper end.” ™ 

In the period 1914-1942, a total of 1,714 additonal credits were decresd by 
the President in the amount of approximately 2 million dollars. This sum 
represents a 20 per cent increase over the budgeted figures during the same 
period. Of ths amount, 579 credits totaling aboat 41 million dollars were al- 
lotted to the account of Chapter Seven. It has prcved impossible to account for 
the money spent, since it was customary to credit -he funds in a lump sum witb- 
out specifying details relative to their expenditure-or control. 

In numerous instances the executive made additional funds available to 
various departments within a matter of days after Congress had enacted a new 
budget. 


of the newly netionalized judicial system and the social security system. The vast Centro 
Bolivar project in the Center of Caracas and the fantastically expensive superhighway 
from Caracas to La Guaira both owe their existence to executive decrees. 

3 Additional credits to the budget began in 1914, wlan Gómez included the power in 
the constitution cf that year, presumably because of the disturbance and emergencies 
which he thougat World War I would bring to Venezuela. The power was not discontinued 
when the war ended. 

® Ramón David Leén, De Agro Pecuario a Petrolero (ited in note 12), p. 142. 

4 A, M. Fox el al., Informe presentado al Sr. Minisro de Hacienda de los E.#.U.U. 

t Venezuela po-la Misión Técnica y Económica (Caracas. 1941), p. 42. ; 
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Chapter Seven had become so notorious by 1945 that one of the first acts of 

the Junta Revolucionaria was to abolish it. There seems ta be no reason to con- 
clude, however, that conditions have changed much. Indeed, a Special Reserve 
Fund has replaced the infamous Chapter Seven as an instrument of executive 
power, 
Large cash surpluses accumulate in the Venezuelan treasury as a result of 
the governmental practice of underestimating the national revenue. Since 1944 
the President, acting upon data supplied by the Minister of Finance, has had 
the power to transfer these surpluses from the Treasury to the Special Reserve 
Fund.” It is from this Fund that the President may now decree expenditures of 
sums not authorized in the budget. At the present time the power of the execu- 
tive in this respect is less fettered than at any other time in the past. Although 
the 1945 constitution specified that money had to be available and the expendi- 
ture necessary, the 1953 constitution does not impose these conditions. Nor 
does it specify that the expenditures have to be submitted to Congress for its 
approval, as was the case in preceding documents.* The Congress therefore 
possesses no effective power of the purse. 

The limitations on the ends to which the Special Reserve Fund may be used 
are those which the executive himself sets up in his budget decrees. Article 
Four of the 1953-54 budget stipulates that the money of the Fund can be ap- 
plied only to financing extraordinary works of public utility, to increasing the 
tempo of works already underway, and ‘‘for ends of fiscal compensatory policies 
when they may be considered beneficial to national interests.” In view of the 
fact that the sole judges of these conditions are the President and his Council 
of Ministers, it would appear that the restrictions exist only insofar as these 
officials choase to respect them. It is clear, too, that the Special Reserve Fund 
is a source of tremendous power for the President and that in the hands of un- 
scrupulous men it could be the means of great personal enrichment. 

Because the government steadfastly adheres to the principle of a balanced 
budget and because it always spends more than it plans, recourse to the con- 
stitutional power of the President to decree additional credits has been neces- 
sary. Discussing the use of the device, the Technical Economic Mission saw no 
justification for the practice of consistently underestimating national income 
and expenditures. In the opinion of the Mission “... all the ordinary and 
periodical expenses are well known at the very moment the budget is pre- 
pared.’’?? 


% See, for example, the Gaceta Oficial for April 4 and June 7, 1952 for transfers of 30 
million and 70 million bolivars, respectively. 

38 In practice the requirement of congressional approval for additional credits was of 
no importance. Congress, in recess the greater part of the year, was prevented from giving 
previous authcrization. When it reconvened, it was presented with accomplished fact. 
The obligation of the President to prove the need for the additional sums was met by hia 
-sending the Congress the Gaceta Oficial in which the decree granting the credit appeared. 
See Wolf, Tratcdo de Derecho Constttuctonal Venezolano, Vol. 2, p. 275, 

37 Fox, et. al., op. cit., p. 272. 
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Ancther common use of the decree power o the Presicent relates to the 
creation of the organisms known as “autonomou - institutes.” These are institu- 
tions established and regulated by federal law possessing definite legal per- 
sonalities and their own property, distinct and -ndependent from the national 
Treasury. The presidents of Venezuela have made repeated use of their legal 
power to create these institutes.*® The establishment of these quasi-govern- 
mental bodies involves an initial investment of Large sums o? public money and 
the appointment of administrative personnel. Given the nazure of the govern- 
ment in Venezuela, there can be no doubt that the personal influence and 
power of the President increase each time he acds a new service to the execu- 
tive branch of the government. | 

One further use of the decree power should be noted. Like many other Latin 
Amer.can executives, the Venezuelan Presiden. has the ccnstitutional power 
to suspend individual guarantees, either totally or in part, when in his opinion 
and that of the Council of Ministers situations arise which create or could 
create national or international emergencies. TH 1947 conszitution limited the 
President in this respect insofar as it required him to submit the suspension 
decree with his reasons to Congress within ten. days of its promulgation. The 
1953 charter does not bind him with such a limitation. It.must be assumed, 
therefore, that legal requirements are satisfieé when the President discusses 
the matter in his annual report to Congress. 

Ths power to suspend individual rights is an effective political weapon in 
the hands of the presidents who have used it to protect their regimes from 
possible overthrow. Limitations placed on the guarantees in times of unrest 
and revolt or following violent changes in power have had a paralyzing effect 
on the political life of the nation. The curtailment of civil liberties in 1926, 
1942, 1943, 1945, 1948, and 1950 affected, amorg other thinzs, the inviolability 
of home and mail, records and account; liberty of travel; freedom of speech, 
press. and assembly; freedom from arbitrary arsest and theright not to be held 
encemunicado. In spite of the fact that the 1953 constitution contains ample 
guarantees of civil liberty, the citizens of Venezuela do not at present enjoy it 
in full measure, for the restrictive decrees of 2948 and 1950 have never been 
completely rescinded. 


V. BXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE RELATIONS 


Vis-à-vis the Presidens, the Congress has been called aa “assembly of em- 
ployees’”’ whose initiative extends mainly to erecting statues or-approving de- 
grees of honor or additional titles to the President, “ . . . in other words to pro- 
claiming] to the face of the earth their absolute submission to him who names- 


4¢ Among those recently established are the Verasuelan Development Corporation, 
the National Institute of Sanitary Works, the Ven-suelan Airmail Line, the National 
Agrarian Institute, the Institute of University City, and the Central Institute of Social 
Ensurance,. 
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them, gives them lucrative employment, and humors them when they ask for 
something.” ® 

Wolf elaborates on this theme and offers as a.partial explanation for the 
failure of Congress to achieve its rightful place in the scheme of government 
the fact that it is composed largely of public officials. In spite of clear constitu- 
tional prohibitions, public officials of all categories run for office in the national 
Congress. Senators and-deputies circumvent the restriction by resigning tem- 
porarily from their other government posts. Their replacements clearly under- 
stand, of course, that these officials will return to their jobs when the sessions 
are ovyer.*° Taking into consideration the fact that the President appoints em- 
ployees of the national government, and that state workers are named by the 
governor, who is himself an appointee of the President, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that any claim to independence on the part of the legislature is mean- 
ingless as long as this situation exists.“ 

The subservience of Congress to the executive is said to date from 1848, 
when President Monagas, in answer to a congressional attempt to impeach 
him, instigated mob action that led to the death of three deputies in the halls 
of the Capitol. It has been asserted that as a result of this action “ . . . constitu- 
tional government in Venezuela was sacrificed, the legislature was made sub- 
-servient to the executive, and law became dictatorial fiat.’’# 

Venezuelan students of government generally agree that the main role of 
the legislature has been to enact into law, speedily and without modification, 
all proposals that come to it from the executive branch. Gémez’ proposals were 
always translated into law exactly as they came from the dictator.“ Since then, 
the power tə initiate legislation has become almost exclusively an executive 
function. Although most of the recent constitutions have said that “laws may 
be initiated in either of the two legislative chambers by members of either or 
by the national executive power,” the majority of bills originate in the executive 
departments. Recommendation by the President is enough to insure their pas- 
sage. In the formulation of bills and particularly in the preparation of the bud- 
get, little attention is given to the wishes of individual legislators. 


» R. Seijas, El Presidente (Caracas, 1891), p. 53. 

10 Wolf, Tratado de Derecho Constitucional Venezolano (cited in note 6), Vol. 1, p. 316. 

“1 An effective civil service system does not exist. In the absence of standards and 
criteria for the selection and employment of personnel, the possibility of an individual's 
obtaining a government job varies in direct proportion to the strength of his kinship or 
friendship with the employing official. Or, as the Veneszuelans say, “Fulano es amigo.” 
The personalismo which pervades the government creates an atmosphere in which personal 
loyalty to the President or to his immediate subordinates constitutes the prime require- 
ment for securing and holding a job. See Enrique Tejera, Los Empleddos Públicos (Caracas, 
1945), passim. l 

a W. H. Pierson, “Foreign Influence on Venesuelan Political Thought, 1830—1930,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, Vol. 15, pp. 3—42, at p. 18 (Feb., 1935). 

8 One Gomesisia member of Congress, after the death of the dictator, was stung by 
criticism on thia point. “Everyone knows,” he said, “that orders accompanied every bill 
not to change sa much as a comma.” Cited in Wolf, Vol. 1, pp. 315-16. 
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This state of affairs led the Senate in 1945 to ins:ruct its Committee on Public 
Finance to study ways and means by which tre senators sould compel the 
President to consider their financial wishes when the budg=t was being pre- 
pared. The Senate resolution went so far as to demand that -he President give 
his reasons for failing to consider congressional re-ommendations in the budget. 
The Committee was astute enough to recognize -he demand as unrealistic and 
informed the Senate that no way could be devsed to fasten such an obliga- 
tion on the President. The budgets are passed yesr after year with no modifica- 
tion or with very insignificant changes. In the light of the evidence, it appears 
that Congress can neither collaborate effectivel> with the executive nor con- 
trol his expenditures. Indeed, the 1953 constitu.ion specifies that the budget 
submitted by the President will go into force on July 1 of each year whether or 
not it has been approved by Congress. Such £ provision makes a complete 
. mockery of congressional control of the purse. 

Further evidence of legislative deference to the executive lies in the auto- 
matic approval which the Congress unfailingly gives to the snnual administra- 
tive reports which the President, his Cabinet, and the -Supreme Court are re- 
quirec by the constitution to deliver to it. Thee officials appear in person be- 
fore a joint session of Congress. The tremendoussize of some of the reports and 
the speed with which they are approved indicate that for the Congress ap- 
proval is a mere formality.“ Certainly it makes no effort 30 analyze the con- 
tents, and almost never are the reports criticizec. On the contrary, extravagant 
and flowery praise is usually heaped upon the President. The approval accorded 
to the report of Provisional President Marcos PSrez Jiménez in 1953 is typical. 
Doing little more than rephrase the contents cf the President’s message, the 
Assembly declared that it had reached the concusion that Armed Forces over- 
throw of the government in 1948 was fully justhed. The Provisional President 
was congratulated upon his conduct of the affaics of the nation during the four- 
year period in which Congress was not in exist2nce. 

The Veto Power. The veto power of the President of Venezuela is in many 
respect similar to that of the President of the United States. It is more ex- 
tensive, however, in that it includes the item veto. The Docket veto, on the 
other hand, is unknown in Venezuela. In the extremely unlikely event that 
Congress should defy the President by passing a bill over his veto, the Presi- 
dent must promulgate the law within five days or raise tne issue of constitu- 
tionslity and send it to the Supreme Court. Tne Court hes ten days in which 
to rule on the validity of the law. If the statut- is upheld, she President has no 
choice but to sign the bill into law within five days. Such an elaborate pro- 
cedure has no practical meaning whatever, siace the Corgress rarely acts on 
any legislation that does not have its origin in the executive branch of the 
government. In any event, the Congress does not pass leg-slation which would 
displease the President. 


“ The 1953 Constitutional Assembly, in the mide of preparing a new constitution, ap- 
proved the entire lot, some of which ran to five bulky volumes, in -wo weeks. 
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VI. ADMINISTRATION 


Presidential powers are formally exercised through the media of two execu- 
tive institutions: the Cabinet and the Council of Ministers. Actually, these 
bodies are practically identical in personnel. “‘Cabinet’’ is the term used to 
designate tke heads of the executive departments in their individual capacities.* 
The Council of Ministers, on the other hand, refers to the formal meeting of 
these officials under the chairmanship of the President. As has been mentioned 
above, the chief executive may use certain of his powers only with the concur- 
. rence of the Council of Ministers. 

Rightly cor wrongly, one may surmise that a legal limitation of this kind 
indicates a desire by the constitutional assemblies to restrain the executive in 
the use of the extensive powers granted to him. A closer scrutiny of the per- 
tinent articles, however, reveals an inconsistency which, it can be argued, de- 
feats the purpose of such an arrangement. Two articles are in point: 


Article 111. The Ministers are the legal organs of the President of the Republic. 
Article 115. The written order of the President of the Republic will not excuse a Minister 
from personal responsibility which he incurs through the illegal use of his powers. 


If these stipulations mean anything, it is that the ministers are completely 
under the control of the President and have no more discretionary authority 
than he wishes to give them. He does not countenance contrary opinions of 
his ministers, and members of his Cabinet who offend in this respect are quickly 
eliminated. The device by which this is accomplished is the well-established 
custom of mass resignation of the Cabinet. This action is always publicly held 
to be a voluntary and patriotic move designed to give the President a free 
hand to make the changes he deems necessary.‘7 The dismissal of a minister is 
never made openly. In the majority of instances Cabinet resignation en masse 
has been followed by reappointment of most of the ministers, either to their 
former posts or to different portfolios. 

Such changes in Cabinet personnel have been fairly frequent since 1936, 
over thirty reorganizations having occurred since January of that year. Only 


* In 1954, for the avowed purpose of promoting greater administrative efficiency, the 
Congress authorized the President to divide the highest official agencies into three groups: 
National Policy, Production, and General Service. The National Policy Group includes 
the Office of the President, and the departments of Defense, Foreign Relations, Interior, 
and Treasury. Production comprehends the Ministries of Agriculture and Livestock, 
Mines and Hydrocarbons, Public Works and Labor. General Services is in charge of Justice, 
Health and Social Welfare, Communications and Education. Under this division the 
National Policy Group is responsible for general administration; Production concerna it- 
self with the national development of the country’s physical conditions; and General 
Service has the responsibility of advancing the moral, intellectual, and material wellbeing 
of the people. See Venezuela Up-to-Date, Vol. 5, p. 3 (June, 1954). 

1t Time, Feb. 28, 1955, p. 28 alleges that Pérez Jiménes “demands plenty of action, but 
he rarely needs or wants suggestions from his cabinet. He treats the ministers as a team of 
technicians; their two-hour Saturday sessions are brisk and businesslike.” ` 

47 Wolf, Vol. 1, p. 415. 
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ten have involved major changes, however. Welf’s complaint that a minister 
scarcely had time to familiarize himself with hic job before he was removed is 
less valid today than it was in 1945. Since that Jate the tendency has been to 
retain capable ministers for an increasingly longer period of time. 

Although the 1953 constitution does not specifically declare that ministers 
must enforce presidential decrees (as had been -he case in previous charters), 
the existence of such an obligation is clearly im5lied in Article III. Constitu- 
tional restrictions on the employment of varicis presidertial powers except 
through the medium of the Council of Ministers give rise to the ambiguous 
situation in which the minister is technically th= colleague of the President in 
the Council of Ministers, but his subordinate in the Cabinet. 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The institutional authoritarianism which Eas characterized Venezuelan 
politics during its independent life continues in rull force and vigor today. The 
concept of executive dominance expressed in such ideas as cesarismo demo- 
erdtico and the hierarchical structure of the exe<utive branch make it possible 
for the mfluence and power of the national executive to extend to all levels of 
government and facilitate the implementation >f the wiskes and orders of el 
presidente. The Congress elects the judges of te Supreme Court from among 
men known to be sympathetic to the President snd his program. The Supreme 
Court in turn selects the inferior judges from lists pres2nted to it by the 
President. District attorneys and prosecutors are appointec. solely by him. The 
function of presidentially-appointed state governors is to see that nationally- 
determined policies and programs relating to tLe states ar2 carried into effect 
in as efficient a manner as possible. 

Ir all instances policy originates with the Preident. His Cabinet and Coun- 
cil of Ministers are in fact subordinate to him aad act mairJy in a consultative 
capacity. Nevertheless, their concurrence in decsions made solely by the Presi- 
dent is useful in the sense that it gives the appearance of multilateral consider- 
ation to a unilateral decision. This is particclarly true when a measure is 
contemplated about whose popularity there is seme doubt. 

The intimate connection between the Armed Forces and the government has 
contributed greatly to the growth of heavy-handed presidential control ofall 
government activities. Army circles have alwass been extremely influential in 
Venezuelan politics, and military methods in reaching a decision and in imple- 


48 Four have occurred since the revolution of 1945. The changes in administration from 
López Contreras to Medina Angarita brought about :ompletely naw cabinets, of course. 
López was responsible for 12 more shuffles, in which Le shifted men from one post to an- 
other. In a four-month period one minister occupied three different ministries before being 
eliminated altogether. Lépes moved at least ten men from one pcrtfolio to another. Re- 
shuffling the Cabinet was most common during the te ms of López and Medina Angarita, 
It was used infrequently by the provisional governments of 1945-47 and 1948-52. The 
present regime has made several changes. 
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menting it have been utilized almost exclusively in designing governmental 
policy. Orderly development toward democratic government has been seriously 
retarded by the interference of the military in the governmental process. In- 
deed, it was dealt a severe blow when the Armed Forces in 1945 and 1948 
abolished the Congress, state legislatures, and municipal councils. 

Almost continuous military control of the government during the past 50 
years and the fact that the present regime responds to the orders of a military 
President justify the prediction that the establishment of civil, responsible 
government in Venezuela is remote. It seems inconceivable that the Armed 
Forces, in their self-appointed role of saviors of Venezuela, will voluntarily 
relinquish their great political power. They may possibly permit some relaxa- 
tion, but one may be sure that no regime will endure in which they do not have 
a weighty voice. 

At the present time the Venezuelan military President and his political 
party control the national, state, and local units of government, and presum- 
ably they will remain in control until the expiration of their five-year term in 
1958. At the end of that time a new electoral statute will almost certainly be 
promulgated. It seems probable that if the present regime is able to maintain 
its firm control, the provisions of the statute will be liberal. If there is political 
agitation in the country, it is altogether likely that an excuse will be found for 
not having elections at all. In any event, it appears highlv unlikely that within 
the foreseeable future the Venezuelan people will be able to go to the polls in 
the expectation that their wishes will be respected. The orderly elections of 
1947 and 1952 demonstrated that the people were ready for free, fair, and 
untrammeled elections and that they were both eager and capable of going 
about the process of choosing their leaders in peaceable fashion. It has there- 
fore been discouraging for them to see their will flouted by men who, while pro- 
claiming their steadfast devotion to the principles of democracy, have yet to 
demonstrate their respect for the democratic process. Vio!ations of promises to 
honor the electoral results have disillusioned the Venezuelan people. The fiasco 
of their 1952 election endeavor and the alleged executive manipulations of the 
results have, without a doubt, dealt a blow to the growth of political maturity 
in Venezuela. 


‘RESPONSES TO PLANNED POLITICAL CHANGE IN A 
TANGANYIKA TRIBAL GROUP* 


J. GUS LIEBENOW, JR. 
Northwestern Universit s 


The rapid succession in which independence cr a large measure of self-gov- 
ernment has been achieved by dependent territcries in Africa has been one of 
the more striking political phenomena of the postwar period It would be rash 
indeed to prophesy the total eclipse of colonialism in the mocern world, for the 
situations obtaining in Eastern Europe and Southeast Asia, s wel: as the fears 
expressed by the Ashanti in the Gold Coast and the southerm tribesmen in the 
Sudan regarding the shape of the independent stete, can be indications that 
politizal dependency can be reasserted in new farms. Nevercheless, the brand 
of Western colonialism which reached its zenith prior to World War I appears 
to be drawing to a close, and in a number of instarces the m=2tropolitan power 
concerned is actually planning the liquidation of ita empire. 

The causes of this vaporization of colonialism ia Africa are complex. In some 
cases the significant factor is rooted in international politics, as in the military 
_ defean of Italy or the encouragement given by Arab and Asian states to rising 
nationalist groups. In other instances the financiel position of the metropolitan 
country or the anti-colonial policy of a major political party has been the crucial 
factor. Of equal standing with these causal factors have been the developments 
taking place within the dependencies themselves since the beginning of World 
War II. A number of forces leading to the disintegration of she existing social 
order have been intensified in this period, and frecuently th2 basis for reinte- 
gration has been found in a demand for self-government. Sone of the forces of 
disintagration, such as the impact which Islam or Christianity has made on the 
traditional value system, have been long in develaping. In this cetegory, too, 
would belong the mixed reactions of the Africane to the presence of European 
settlers: on the one hand, imitating the new techaiques in agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry, and on the other, resenting the alcenation o7 relatively fertile 
land. It has, however, been the impact which the large-scale governmental 
programs in economic and social development have made on the dependencies 
thet has accelerated the process of social disintegration. 

The disintegration has had a number of common manifestations. In the first 
place, there has been a shift from the predom_nantly subsistence economy 
characteristic of most African dependencies to me approaching a cash econ- 
omy. This has broken into the parochialism of she peasant cultivator, turn- 
ing his attention from the economic unit based pr. the villaze or the kinship 
group towards larger units of economic organizaticn—trade urions end coopera- 
tives—and larger territorial units in which to dispose of his rops or services. 


* This article is the result of a field study in Tangamy-ka during 1954, made possible 
through grants provided by the Social Science Research Council and the Program of 
African Studies, Northwestern University. 
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In some instances the new cash economy has upset social rankings by permit- 
ting peasant cultivators to purchase bicycles, pay their children’s school fees, 
or acquire cther benefits which had in the past been symbols of superior social 
rank. Moreover, the cash economy may also threaten the social station of those 
traditionally in control of the land. It does this either by emphasizing the im- 
portance of new forms of property, such as merchandizing, transport, and 
salary-earning skills, or by creating demands for private ownership of land. 

A second feature of this disintegration has been the intensifying of role differ- 
entiation in the communities concerned. In many East African societies, for 
example, community role differentiation—apart from that which exists in the 
kinship groups—has been relatively slight. There may be a few individuals 
‘occupying distinct roles as chiefs, court elders, rain-makers, or blacksmiths; 
however, the majority of the people could be classified as ‘those who do the 
work of all,” that is, cultivation, hunting, and animal husbandry. Under the 
impact of Christianity, formal education, and the recent development pro- 
grams, new community roles have been added and old ones intensified. Thus, we 
witness the emergence of a new elite composed of teachers, priests, clerks, and 
medical assistants who are capable of granting or withholding community 
services and who have been anticipating a share in the respect, wealth, and 
political affairs of the community. Their emergence, in turn, has brought about ` 
a reaction from the traditional elite, which recognizes & threat to the existing 
order. 

A third feature of postwar social disintegration has been the areal disparities 
in economic and social development within a given dependency. Thus, at the 
same time that the introduction of a cash crop is leading to the attainment of 
social cohesion within a larger territorial unit, it may also be contributing to 
the dissolution of historic tribal or regional cohesion or to the hardening of 
historic separatisms. Furthermore, just as individual Africans often regard 
their less-educated fellows with disdain, so also can a disparity in educational 
programs tend to result in a pejorative attitude on the part of a tribal group of 
superior education towards a tribal grouping which is largely illiterate. 

While much of the social disintegration leading to demands for political re- 
form has its roots in economic change, one must be wary of mono-factoral ex- 
planations. It may be that the economic changes in a territory are such that 
they (1) do not intensify community role differentiation but merely add the 
alternative generalized role of unskilled wage laborer, and (2) do not upset 
social rankings, because the benefits of economic change are largely retained by 
the existing elites. Cases in point might be the Portuguese territories in southern 
Africa and—outside Africa—the oil-rich Arab territories. Furthermore, even 
where the benefits are widely distributed in the form of health services and 
improved housing, and where the imparting of skills does lead to increased role 
differentiation, it may still be possible to control the type of education and 
external influences available to the new elites and thereby forestall demands 
for alteration in the political order. With many qualifying remarks about the 
overt use of force, motivations, and the nature of the control apparatus, this is 
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substantially what has been happening in the Belgian Congo until recently and 
in the Communist dependencies of Europe and Asia. 

It would appear that economic and social changes are more a to lead to 
demands for alterations in the political order whea the administering authority 
either actively encourages, or at least does not teke effective steps to prevent, 
the occurrence of certain activities. These activites vary from case to case, but 
a tentative list might include: the formation of pcpular associations; the estab- 
lishment of Western-type universities; permitting students and others to travel 
abroad or have easy access to foreign visitors; the_ntroduction of a legal system 
which stresses protections for the individual; the purchase of radios; relatively 
unzortrolled distribution of foreign books and perodicals; and the introduction 
of representative political institutions at some level or for some group within 
the territory. Admittedly, the above list “stacks the cards” in favor of condi- 
tions usually met in British and, to a lesser extert, in French territories; how- 
ever, it is precisely in the dependencies of these tivo powers that African inde- 
pendence movements have been succeeding. Nev=rtheless, the policies of these 
two powers present some sharp contrasts. France -ejects independence as a goal 
for the African dependencies in favor of immedwte equal membership in the 
French Union; yet, she refuses to take the steps necessary for making that 
political equality a reality. Britain, on the other hand, holds out the prospect of. 
eventual. membership in a Commonwealth of indapendent states and has been. 
actively engaged in planning for that eventualit-. One may question whether 
British motives are based on altruism, self-inte est, financial necessity, or a 
combination of these. One may also question whe=her the plans undertaken. are 
best calculated to achieve the stated ends. However, one can hardly question 
that plans are being put into operation in Tangan—ika and other areas of British: 
Africe which are making significant alterations in the political order of the 
dependencies concerned. 

The degree of success which a metropolitan pcwer may achieve in-planning” 
political change in a dependency is conditioned by a number of factors. One of 
these is the character of the dependency relationsaip itself; that is, whether the 
relationship was established and sustained through the use of overt force or 
through the acceptance by the dependent people of certain benefits accruing 
from the relationship. There is, furthermore, the question of whether the polit- 
ical goals sought are actually obtainable in vier of the economic conditions 
or certain cultural values prevailing in the deperdent society. Closely related. 
to this is the problem of how the transformaticns are to be brought about: 
through the gradual modification of existing institutions or through a rapid 
introduction of new institutional patterns. The fo-mer approach may in certain 
cases be better calculated to capitalize on existin= loyalities in securing adher- 
ence to the new goals. In other cases, however, the existing institutions may 
constitute enormities which are fepudiated by the new elites and waou thwart 
the attainment of new goals. 

A further consideration involves the charact-r of the agents who are to 
effectuate the change. Questions arise concerning their number, racial -origins, 
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familiarity with the local culture, and experience regarding the political system 
they are attempting to introduce. Much depends upon personal relationships, 
such as whether an attitude of intimacy or aloofness is required in dealing with 
the dependent people and whether the living style and social life of the agents 
divorce them from the local community. There is also the question of whether 
other individuals, such as settlers, priests, merchants, and private persons iden- 
tified with the agents and the situation of dependency, may complicate the 
task of the agents in establishing rapport. 

Finally, and probably most significant of all, there are the unplanned and— 
from the point of view of the goals sought—undesired responses on the part of 
the dependent people to the political alterations planned. Some of these re- 
sponses may be the product of incompatibilities in the overall program of the 
administrators. Equally important, however, are the resistances which may be 
presented by the existing elites to the changes envisioned and the pressures of 
the new elites to accelerate the rate of change and divert the character of the 
change to forms more acceptable to them. It is this manifestation of selectivity 
that presents some of the greatest problems for political planners. 


~ 


I, THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF SOCIAL CHANGE IN SUKUMALAND 


The area selected to illustrate the problems of political planning is Sukuma- 
land, which embraces five districts of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. It 
includes within its confines over one million inhabitants, most of whom are 
Wasukuma. Although the Sukuma is the largest of Tanganyika’s tribal groups, 
it constitutes only one-eighth of the Territory’s total population and is but one 
of a polyglot mixture of over one hundred such groupings snumerated in the 
recent census. Consequently, events in Sukumaland can best be considered in 
the context of economic and social change and the administrative policy of 
Tanganyika as a whole. 

During the period of German rule in East Africa (1885-1916), a certain 
amount of economic development had been carried out by way of rail and road 
construction and the introduction of cash crops. There was, however, a great 
areal disparity in development, with major efforts being concentrated on the 
accessible coastal strip or the fertile and healthful highlands areas around 
Kilimanjaro and Meru. Sukumaland, which occupies an inland position south 
of Lake Victoria and which had sleeping sickness, malaria, and recurrent pe- 
riods of drought to offer the potential settler, missed many of the early effects 
of European contact. Moreover, unlike the Wachagga and other groups who 
resisted German rule and thus experienced closer administration during the 
period of pacification, the Wasukuma chiefs were in many instances openly 
friendly to the Germans. Consequently, the simple requirements of administra- 
tion disturbed but slightly the existing social system. A similar paucity of con- 
tact obtained with respect to the activity of Christian missionaries, even though 
the White Fathers Order, the Moravians, and the American pastors and lay 
workers of the Africa Inland Missions early established themselves in Sukuma- 
land. Here the extent of medical services was small and the educational facili- 
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ties were open primarily to the sons of chiefs and others who could afford the 
expense. 

The rate of economic development slackened zonsiderably after the Germans 
surrendered the Territory in 1916. In fact, during the first three decades of 
British administration Tanganyika was referred to as the “Cinderella” of the 
Empire. Many officials attribute the Jack of private or governmental invest- 
ment to the uncertain political status of Tanganyika as a League of Nations 
Mandate. Whatever the reason, administrative efforts in that period consti- 
tuted little more than holding operations, wita available funds having to be 
diverted to combat the famine which followed the recurrent seasons of drought 
and locust invasions or to alleviate disruptions during the depression. 

During the Second World War, despite the reductions in European staff, the 
economic situation in Tanganyika began to alcer considerably. The increased 
demands of the armed forces for cotton, sisal zattle, and other products af 
Tanganyika led to an increase in the cash character of the Territory’s economy. 
Economic changes were fursher intensified @ the postwar period by the 
programs undertaken with funds from the United Kingdom’s Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. For the Sukuma econcmic system these events consti- 
tuted somewhat of a “shock treatment,” with the acceleration of cotton produc- 
tion being the prime factor. Prior to the war, agācultural production was largely 
subsistence in character. Cattle, of which the Wasukuma have close to a million 
head, played a significant role in neither a s-baistence nor a cash economy; 
rather, as is true of many other groups in East Africa, cattle were a feature of 
the prestige economy and figured prominentlr :n rites connected with birth, 
marriage, and burial. The attitude towards catcle has resulted in a mixed reac- 
tion on the part of the Wasukuma to the admmistration’s economic programs. 
With regard to cotton, legumes, and other cam crops, they have needed only 
slight encouragement to increase cultivation, end it is from these sources that 
the bulk of the new prosperity is derived. One fiecrement in the new prosperity, 
however, is received largely with reluctance. This is the income derived from 
the sale of cattle, many of which are sold as part of the compulsory destocking 
program. From a technical standpoint, destosking can be justified as a soil 
conservation and animal husbandry measure; nevertheless, the cultural values 
associated with the ownership of cattle persist, and destocking has presented a 
source of discontent among the more conservative peasants which has been 
utilized by popular leaders in their campaign against the existing political 
order. l 

Concomitant with changes on the economi= Front which were adding new 
groups of wealthy cotton growers, small traders, aad transporters to the Sukuma 
communities, changes were also taking place wth regard to educational and 
social service programs of the government. Again leaving aside the question 
of British motivations, it can be noted that these programs have done much to 
raise the standard of living of the people of Taraganyika. In Sukumaland, for 
example, good progress has been made in the eredication of malaria, bilharzia, 
and other endemic diseases. Through grantsto ozal authorities or the missions, 
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the government has come close to achieving its ten-year target of having 28 per ; 
cent of Sukuma children enrolled in primary schools. Furthermore, although 
they are in many instances highly unpopular with the Wasukuma, a number of 
programs have been introduced for conserving or developing water, soil, forests, 
and other natural resources. These programs have further intensified commun- 
ity role differentiation by increasing the ranks of teachers, agricultural instruc- 
tors, rural medical aides, and otber natural resources personnel. 

The new elites have in fact been insisting upon 4 greater share in the political 
order of Sukumaland, but it is a matter of question whether they would have 
been demanding this as early as they did had it not been that the administra- 
tion has actually been insisting upon the inclusion of these new elites in the 
political affairs of Tanganyika. Furthermore, since the administration is plan- 
ning the political changes, it is evident that they would prefer to have the new 
elites participate in the evolution towards self-government in accordance with 
plans devised by the government. 

Political planning in postwar Tanganyika has had three main features. The 
first of these concerns the level at which political reform is to begin. While it is 
true that much has been done by way of reconstituting the legislative and 
executive councils and other territorial institutions, the main burden of political 
reform has taken place at the local level. In part this tendency may be attrib- 
uted to the value which the British themselves place upon local government in 
the United Kingdom. A more telling reason, however, seems to lie in the fact 
that “Tanganyika” is a term which has political significance to Europeans, 
Asians, and a small, although growing, number of African civil servants and 
members of such oreado as the Tanganyika African National Union. The 
overwhelming majority of Africans have their political interests attuned to a 
much smaller unit, approximating the tribal group. Even the tribal group may 
be beyond the political horizon of many Africans, for the fact is that in pre- 
European times the Sukuma, Nyamwezi, Ha, Chagga, and other large groups 
each Jacked centralized political authority. In the case of the Wasukuma, the 
tribal group was divided into more than 50 autonomous chiefdoms. The term 
Wasukuma merely designated a group of people who lived in the northern part 
of the cultivation steppe, who spoke a common language, observed similar cus- 
toms and laws, and had social links based on the spread of kinship ties through- 
out the hinterland chiefdoms. Inter-chiefdom hostilities within tribal groupings 
have persisted even where the British have created trbal-wide councils, and 
inter-tribal hostilities are even more evident, as in the armed clashes which the 
Wasukuma have on their borders with young Masai warriors.-Tribal separatist 
attitudes, even among the emergent elites, have been manifest in the reluc- 
tance of the powerful tribal-based political associations in Buhaya and Uchagga 
to affiliate with the territorial-wide Tanganyika African National Union. 

The second broad feature of postwar political planning is the vehicle through 
which the reforms are being introduced. Under the influence of Governor Sir 
Donald Cameron, who had served under Lord Lugard in Nigeria, the system of 
indirect rule was introduced into Tanganyika in the middle 1920’s. Under this 
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systera an attempt has been made to utilize traditional authority systems as - 
vehicles for local administration. Some of the d-fEculties involved in the appli- 
cation of this policy will become clear in subsequent comments upon the tradi- 
tional authority system of the Wasukuma. The general policy in the postwar 
period still looks to the utilization of chiefs in loca. administration even though 
in some areas Indirect rule has been completely abandoned and in other areas 
substantial modifications have taken place with.regard to the authority of the 
chief end the creation of representative instituticns. 

The third feature of postwar planning concerne the nature of the new political 

institutions. Although the reforms were initially subject to a great deal of ex- 
perimentation, it became apparent by about 195C that the general pattern of 
local government sought for Tanganyika was one besed on the English system, 
with the multi-purpose local council being the cardinal feature. Depending 
‘upon the area and population of the unit, as well es historic associations, the 
local government of a unit may actually consist «f a pyramid or tier of councils 
serving levels from the village to the district or even a county. It is only at the 
higher levels, however, that financial responsibilty is granted with respect to 
levying rates and cesses and to planning and spending for social service and 
natura_ resource development programs. The lowsr-echelon councils are largely 
electoral bodies and inter-communication forums for ascertaining grass-root 
sentiments and disseminating information regarding the work of the superior 
councils. These councils are to be representative bedies, including traditional 
authorities as well as members of the new elite grads, and including councillors 
chosen from the diverse tribal and racial groups resident within the unit. For 
Sukumaland, the crucial problem has been whether these and other political 
innovations can be acceptable to both the emergens groups and the traditional 
leadership. 


II. THE TRADITIONAL AUTHORITY SYSTEM. OF THE WASUKUMA! . 


The lack of centralized political authority among the Wasukuma in the pre- 
European era meant that there was not one authority system but rather 50 or 
more parallel systems; however, the similarity of aclitical institutions through- 
out Sukumaland justifies one’s speaking of “the” zraditional authority system. 
Each chiefdom was in large measure a politically sutonomous unit, although 
temporary military alliances among chiefs who belorged to the same royal clans 
were cften arranged. There was no subordinatiom of one chiefdom to another, 
even though a number of chiefdoms originated by “hiving off” from larger units 
and even though chiefdoms suffered defeat in war In the latter case, a victori- 
ous chief might ravage the fields and carry off slaves or cattle, but he was 
afraid to risk the vengeance of the ancestors of tne defeated chiefdom by in- 
corporating the area within his own domain. 

The dominant feature of the internal political system was the prominence of 

1 In addition to my own findings, I am indebted here & the writings of Hans Cory, es- 


pecially The Ntemi (London, 1951) and The Indigenous Political System of the Sukuma 
(Nairobi, 1954). 
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the hereditary chief, who on cursory examination might appear to have exer- 
cised autocratic powers. His role as supreme magistrate in his chiefdom ex- 
tended to judgments involving the death penalty and confiscation of all the 
property of the convicted party. Moreover, the payment to the chief of annual 
and extraordinary tribute in the form of cattle, grain, or labor; his collections 
from court fines and fees; and his share in the distribution of the product of a 
tribal hunt made him the only truly wealthy person in the chiefdom. He was 
able to use his wealth to reward the faithful and withhold benefits from the 
obstinate. Furthermore, although few chiefs appear to have been military field 
commanders, it was, nevertheless, the chief who decided the issue of peace and 
war and distributed the spoils. Much of his success in warfare depended upon 
the strength of his elite guard, which was composed of specially trained slaves 
~ who stood in a client relationship to the chief. In exchange for a high share in 
the spoils, they provided protection for the chief against external invasions and 
against internal threats to his authority. An additional client relationship ex- 
-isted between the chief and the headmen, who assisted him in hearing minor 
court cases, collecting tribute, and allocating land in their areas. Since many of 
the headmen were sons of chiefs and thereby excluded from the succession under 
the prevailing matrilineal system, they constituted no threat to his authority. 
It is not merely the multiple roles of the chief and the institutionalization of 
group supports for his authority which give one the impression of autocracy. 
The basis for this impression is the fact that one of the main supports for 
chieftaincy authority is his putative magico-religious powers to secure success 
in battle, the arrival or abatement of the rains, a good harvest, or the termina- 
tion of an epidemic or a locust invasion. This semi-divine character of chieftain- 
ship was made manifest to the people in the ceremonies performed at the time 
of his enthronement and in the rituals connected with the annual agricultural 
cycle and in times of crises. The consequence of this is that responsibility for 
the performance of chiefly duties appeared to lie not so much with the people 
as with the tribal ancestors, who indicated their approval by bringing good 
fortune to the chiefdom. 
In probing more deeply into the character of the traditional system, the 
~ impression of autocracy is considerably diminished. The dependence upon 
magico-religious supports was a precarious one at best in a land where drought 
and pestilence are recurrent phenomena. It was in times of ‘failure’ in the 
chief’s powers that responsibilities to empirical sources internal to the social 
system became evident. In a minor crisis, banishment of the witch-doctor who 
acted as the chief’s intercessor might be a sufficient remedy in appeasing the 
people. In more serious crises, when famine was threatening, the true character 
of the chief’s tribute, as a tribal bank, was clearly revealed in the distribution 
of meat and grain to the people. If the crisis persisted, only the past successes 
and benign character of his rule were sufficient to save a chief; and the remem- 
bered histories of a number of Sukuma chiefdoms are replete with cases of 
deposition of chiefs who “failed” in their magico-religious duties. 
In addition to this vague responsibility to “the people’ manifest in times of 
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crisis, ‘there were institutionalized checks on chrftainey auczocracy that were 
in operation at all times. One of these was the au-hority of the Banang’oma, or 
royal courtiers. The Banang’oma were the brotkers and msternal uncles and 
cousins of the chief, who were eligible to succeed im. They taus had a proprie- 
tary interest in preserving the reigning dynasty equally agairst external attack 
and from internal disintegration, which might res1lt from an injudicious use of 
chieftaincy authority by the incumbent. In manz respects tie courtiers acted 
as a, council of state, shielding the chief in publi and thereby enhancing the 
impression of divinity, controlling his public anc private affairs, attending to 
his burial (which included hurrying the proces along if « wasting disease 
threatened the notion of divinity), and electing hi: successor from among a host 
of candidates. 

In addition to the royal institution, popular organizations in the Sukuma 
villages, such as the dance societies and those based on the =ge-grade system, 
also served as counter-balances to the exercise £ chieftaincs authority. This 
was manifest in several respects. In the first place, many pol tical functions in 
Sukuroaland were performed independently of th: chief. The regular provision 
of assistance to the aged and distressed, for exemple, was a function of the 
dance societies. One of the age-grade groupings, the elika (or young men’s 
societies), played an essential part in the maint-nance of secial order in the 
chiefdom through establishing and enforcing coces of good zonduct upon its 
members. Moreover, the chief relied heavily on tke etka in recruiting warriors, 
organizing collective labor turn-outs, and assistmg new immigrants in their 
planting and house construction. In these matters the leaders of these associa- 
tions, the basumba batale, were far from being in a position cf subservience to 
the chief. Their organizations worked on a contra: t basis, securing a portion of 
the chief’s tribute for their services, and the cont-act was secured through the 
process of “collective bargaining” between the ciief and the basumba batale. 
Moreover, it was the baswmba batale, acting joint-y, who demonstrated before 
the chiefs hut and demanded his abdication wien it was evident that his 
religious powers had ‘‘failed” him. | 

Finally, it must be understood that the roles of supreme magistrate and dis- 
tributor of the spoils of the chase did not come ta the Sukuma chief as a right 
secured through conquest of his people. It came, rather, through his popular 
acceptance as an impartial arbiter who was above the intez-clan and inter- 
personal frictions of the chiefdom. The first chiefs-were Hamiviec strangers who 
appeared on the scene at a time when the increasinz density of settlement made 
it difficult to resolve conflict by a resort to blood vengeance or by flight into the 
bush. Tke Hamites were accepted because the orignal Bantu regarded them as 
being suverior in bearing, intellect, and mode of eenomy—namely, cattle herd- 
ing; however, the acceptance did not constitute total subrcission. The set- 
tlement of intra-clan disputes and even of certain categor.es of inter-clan 
controversy was excluded from the jurisdiction of the chief’s court. Moreover, 
the chief arrived at his judicial decision only in the presence of clan elders, who 
were concerned not only with the preservation of Sukuma law and custom but 
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also with the interests of their clan members. Moreover, in extreme cases, clan 
members suffering at the hands of a chief who had abused his authority or who 
had failed in other respects to protect lives and property could still remove 
themselves to a neighboring chiefdom. This withdrawal of allegiance thereby 
deprived the tyrannical chief not only of a warrior and laborer but also of a 
source of tribute. | 


Tl. MODIFICATIONS IN THE AUTHORITY SYSTEM UNDER EUROPEAN RULE 


After almost 70 years of European administration in Tanganyika, the modifi- 
cations in the traditional authority system of the Wasukuma have been sub- 
stantial, notwithstanding the fact that the British administration during a 
great part of this period has been committed to the policy of indirect rule. The 
authority system of the Wasukuma has been altered with regard to at least five 
general categories: the external political system, the bases for political author- 
ity, the relationship of the internal units to each other, the content of political 
activity, and the delineation of chieftaincy roles. 

The External Political System. Under the impact of the European ban on 
tribal warfare and the requirements of the European administration, the rela- 
tionship of the Sukuma chiefdoms to each other has been reconstituted. For 
efficiency of administration, a number of minor chiefdoms have been consoli- 
dated or brought under the jurisdiction of a larger neighbor. Also under the 
rubric of improving administrative control, the autonomy of the remaining 
chiefdoms has been diminished by the fact that the British have created federa- 
tions of chiefs. These occurred first on the district or sub-district level and then, 
in 1947, on the tribal level. Although the chiefdoms remain as administrative 
and judicial units for the purposes of general legislation; administrative policy, 
financial affairs, and the definition of Sukuma tribal law and custom, it is the 
supra-chiefdom federations which have greater significance. Even more impor- 
tant than the alteration in the inter-chiefdom relationship has been the fact 
that a new external relationship obtains: namely, that between the chiefdoms 
and the European administrations. The consequences of this relationship 
become apparent in the examination of other alterations in the traditional 
authority system. 

The Bases for Political Authority. In the traditional period the basis for 
chieftaincy authority lay partly in the chief’s responsibility to an external, non- 
empirical source as well as to certain empirical sources internal to the system. 
To a certain extent that external basis for chieftaincy authority has not disap- 
peared even though Christian and Moslem beliefs in monotheism and secular 
teachings regarding the character of natural phenomena have partially undercut 
the belief in his magico-religious powers. It is surprising, however, to find that 
most of the better-educated Christian and Moslem chiefs I interviewed still 
regularly observe the annual rituals connected with the agricultural cycle. Al- 
though several of these chiefs stated that they perform these rites only for the 
“entertainment” of their people, it is obvious that the signs of obeisance made 
to the chiefs by commoners on these and other occasions are not those accorded 
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the ordinary mortal in Sukumaland. Moreover, ~he religious role of the chief 
may appear in new forms. Two recent cases, fœ example, have occurred in 
which Roman Catholic chiefs have attempted tc use their official position to 
aid in the collection of funds to build a church ani a new school. 

Under European rule the mainstay for chieftaincy authority is still external 
to the system, although the non-empirical element is substantially reduced. I 
refer to the fact that, in the final analysis, the question of whether an individual 
exercises chieftaincy authority depends upon his acceptance by the European 
admiristration. This was so under the German acministration, as is evidenced 
by the fact that a number of chiefs were deposei and in some chiefdoms the 
hereditary system was abandoned entirely in favor of the appointment of 
akidas, who were central government servants. Jnder British rule the factor 
of recognition has been explicit in both the Native Authority Ordinance of 1927 
and the African Chiefs Ordimance of 1953. True the administration has per- 
mitted the Wasukuma to follow hereditary succescion in electing chiefs and has 
required as a basis for continuance in office that whe chiefs act in a responsible 
manner towards the interests of their people. Neve-theless, these responsibilities 
exist, not because they were present in the tradiional authority system, but 
because the British administration accepts these things as part of its policy. 
The supremacy of the European administration is evident in the fact that a 
duly-elected claimant must secure recognition from the Governor before assum- 
ing office. Moreover, the right of deposition of a -hief remains the prerogative 
of the Governor, said any individual or group (such as the basumba batale) who 
attempts to usurp this function would be tried forsedition. Finally, the respon- 
sibility of the chief to the central government hzs teen manifest in the aboli- 
tion of tribute and the introduction of a central government tax, part of the 
proceeds of which have gone to pay the salary of the chief. Unlike tribute, which 


was used for the benefit of the whole chiefdom ir. times of famine, the chief's. 


salary may be used entirely for his personal benefi-. 

The concomitant feature of the chief’s responsibility to the Fup, ad- 
ministration has been the fact that he has at hie command the power of the 
European administration to carry out his duties. This power may in extreme 
cases be made manifest in the arrival of armed pole to put down threats to the 
chief’s authority; but the surprising thing is that the overt display of force is 
seldom required and even murderers in Sukumalend seldom make an effort to 
flee or resist an unarmed messenger who comes tc arrest them. It may be that 
the occasional displays of force or the remembrance of European might in two 
wars have been factors in this compliant attitude; however, the persistence of 
cultural attitudes towards authority is probably aso a significant item. 

Relationship of the Internal Units. The.relatiorship of the internal units of 


the tracitional authority system was affected by - he alterations in the sources ` 


of political authority. Despite the intent of the advocates of Indirect Rule to 
utilize traditional systems, the fact is that in Sucumaland they concentrated 
largely upon one part of the system, the hereditazy chiefs. In part this can be 
attributed to the lack‘of knowledge or indifference: of individual administrators 
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regarding the actual operation of the traditional system. There was, however, 
also the conflict facing an understaffed administrator as to whether he should 
insist that the chief proceed quickly with the tasks of road construction, sani- 
tation, or soil conservation, or whether he should require that the chief consult 
with the clan elders, basumba batale, and the Banang’oma before undertaking 
these ventures. The former decision was the one often taken. As a consequence 
of focusing attention upon the chief, the other elements in the system have 
withered in significance. Only in Maswa District, for example, are the baswmba 
batale actually recognized in a Native Authority order as performing even a 
minor political function. The role of the Banang’oma, moreover, has been re- 
duced to that of instructing a chief on tribal history and custom during tradi- 
tional rituals. The elective role of these courtiers has all but disappeared in the 
face of administrative efforts to make the selection of a chief subject to more 
broadly-based popular ratification, and in the face of conflicts with administra- 
tion over the criteria—rain-making ability and conviviality at tribal dances— 
sometimes employed by the Banang’oma in choosing their candidate. 

The supremacy of the chief within the system was also enhanced by the de- 
lineation of chiefdom boundaries. This diminished the freedom of action of the 
headmen, who in the past were able to achieve a certain degree of political 
autonomy through threats of ‘‘hiving off” from the chiefdom. The appointment 
and salary of the headmen, moreover, have been under the control of the chief. 
Clan and individual mobility have been thwarted also by the delineation of 
boundaries and by the power granted the Native Authorities to restrict move- 
ment of persons during famine and other emergencies. Finally, although one 
group of chieftaincy clients, the elite guard, has vanished with the ban on tribal 
warfare and slavery, a new group committed to supporting the authority of the 
chief has emerged in the form of Native Authority messengers and clerks. In 
the appointment of the lesser officials, nepotism has played a major part. 
There was some justification for this in the past inasmuch as only relatives of 
chiefs were likely to have had the required education, and the personal respon- 
sibility which the chiefs bore for financial matters made it seem reasonable that 
he should have about him those over whom he had some personal control. _ 

With the appearance of an emergent elite in the postwar period there have 
been two diverse tendencies at work seeking to restore internal checks upon 
chieftaincy authority. One of these—the appearance of popular associations— 
will be discussed subsequently. The second tendency has been the efforts of the 
administration to bring to the operation of local government the talents of 
teachers, traders, and other individuals who were excluded under a system 
based on royal birth and nepotism. These leaders were, however, brought in as 
individuals and not as representatives of a group. It was hoped that by meeting 
with the chiefs and headmen in councils they would begin to accept some of 
the responsibility for initiating and planning local programs, suggesting new 
sources of local revenue, and formulating legislation for the development of 
natural resources. The councils constitute a comprehensive system which cov- 
ers the village, chiefdom, district, and Sukumaland levels. Each council con- 
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sists of the Native Authorities concerned, a number of councillors nominated 
by the District Commissioner, and a number of councillors elected initially at 
the village level, with each superior council drawing part of its membership 
from the council subordinate to it. It should bo stressed taat the chiefs and 
nominated members on the higher councils constitute a ma ority of the mem- 
bership, and that in any case, all decisions of the council require administrative 
approval. 

Content of Political Actiunty. Several of the political functions performed 
within the traditional Sukuma system have row been pre-empted by the 
European administration. This applies especial y to the maintenance of ex- 
ternal defense and the preservation of social order; to a great degree it also 
applies to the functions of regulating internal rdationships within the system 
and the provision of material security. With regard to thes latter functions, 
much authority has been left to the chiefs, and tae postwar sendency has been 
to entrust authority to the people themselves actiig through heir councils. The 
provision of social services in the European perioc has not onky been intensified, 
but has also had three features which differentiate it from the performances of 
the traditional period. In the first place, while ro.d construction, the provision 
of markets, and malaria control have provided benefits to the people, these 
measures were often initially introduced to increase the efficiency of adminis- 
trative control. Second, although public healtkE services aid education are 
readily accepted by the people, the necessity for other se-vices—especially 
those dealing with natural resources conservatioc—are neither understood nor 
readily accepted. Third, the methods employed for securing benefits for the 
people are based largely on scientific knowledges, whereas m the traditional 
period great emphasis was placed on methods bed on the putative value of 
magico-religious performances. 

The Roles of the Chief. As we have seen, the relig ous role of he chief has been 
diminished under the impact of Christian and Moslem teachings, while his 
position as controller of tribal wealth and his role in military affairs have been 
eliminated by the European administration. In their stead, the administration 
during she period between the wars concentratec on the legislative, judicial, 
and executive roles of the chief. 

The legislative role of the Sukuma chief is actually a European innovation. 
Formal law-making had not been a distinct pesformance in the traditional 
system even though a chief might establish precelents in hearing court cases 
or in th2 process of administering his chiefdom. Jnder the Native Authority 
Ordinance, however, one of the main duties of th- chiefs, or chiefs meeting in 
councils was to issue rules and orders for the geverning of their chiefdoms. 
There has been a certain unreal quality in the leg-slative role of the chiefs: in 
most cases the chiefs did not initiate the legislation, nor wer2 they always in 
sympathy with its purposes. The plain fact is that in many instances the 
term “Native Authority” was a legal fiction meaning ‘“District- Commissioner.” 
This has been especially true with regard to the predaration and approval of the 
annual financial estimates by the Native Authomty. The discussions in the 
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council have constituted more of an educative process, looking towards the 
future acceptance of responsibilities, than of an actual wielding of authority. 
The substance of the rules and regulations also calls to mind Plato’s Laws, for . 
they attempt to set up standards of moral conduct regarding drinking and gam- 

bling and standards of technical performance with regard to animal husbandry, 

disease control, and cultivation; usually these standards are quite alien to those 

prevailing in the existing value system. 

This spirit of educating the people to new standards also has. pervaded the 
executive and judicial roles of the chiefs. Much of the executive work of the 
chief and his natural resources assistants is devoted to teaching the people new 
methods of cultivation or of detecting disease in livestock. The teaching aspect, 
however, has often assumed the characteristics of police enforcement; in many 
years, over half of the court cases heard by the chiefs have dealt with infractions 
of the Native Authority rules and orders—legislation which they had been 
parties to issuing and enforcing. In other aspects of his judicial role the chief 
may actually be performing a service similar to that of his ancestors, for the 
administration has accepted customary law as a part of the legal system of the 
Territory. Murder and other more serious crimes, however, have been removed 
from the jurisdiction of the local courts. | 

In the postwar period the roles of the chiefs have been subjected to further 
manipulation by the administration in view of the dual goals of increasing local 
responsibility for development programs and of increasing the democratic 
character of political institutions. To meet this latter goal the chiefs, as already 
noted, have been required to share their legislative role with elected and nom- 
inated councillors. Furthermore, in line with the territorial policy of separating 
the judiciary from the executive, the Sukuma chiefs have been required to ap- 
point deputies, who have: gradually.been assuming the greater burden of court 
work and will eventually emerge as independent magistrates. 

To meet the problem of increasing local responsibility, the administration. 
has decided to concentrate on the role of the chief as a tribal executive in 
charge of the administration of social and economic programs. It was felt by 
administrators at the end of the war that the corps of chiefs then holding office 
was poorly qualified to accept this new responsibility. Consequently, without 
eliminating the form of hereditary succession, District Commissioners have 
taken a greater hand in the selection of new chiefs as vacancies arise through 
death, retirement, or deposition. Although in some instances a District Com- 
missioner actually searches for a possible claimant with the qualifications of 
superior education, experience, and modern outlook, the usual process is for the 
administrator to indicate beforehand that certain candidates, because of their 
previous histories, would never receive the Governor’s recognition as chiefs. 
While such procedures may be questionable methods for introducing popular 
control over the appointment of chiefs, they have achieved the effect of raising 
the level of the group with respect to education and general training. Moreover, 
after their elevation to chieftainship, chiefs have been required by the adminis- 
tration to take short courses in agriculture, veterinary services, and general 
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administration. Thus, without abandoning the criterion of royal birth the 
Administration has attempted to bring the political system into line with the 
_ new economic and social system, where intelligerce, education, and experience 
are criteria for leadership. It was hoped that in this way the AEON 
~- could bridge the gap separating the chiefs from tb2 new elite. 


IY. SUKUMA RESPONSES TO PLANNED POLITICAL CHANGE 


A number of Sukuma chiefs have taken quite readily to the British concep- 
tion of the duties of a modern chief. Prepared by education or previous experi- 
-ence and assisted further by maintaining close lisiscn with administrative and . 
technical officers, they have seized the initiative -n organizing local councils at 
all levels or in initiating new programs in water cevelopment or sanitation. By 
lecture and by example they are attempting to convince their people of the 
benefits to be derived from following new techncques in agriculture or animal 
husbandry. In most cases these chiefs have attensapted to combine their modern 
approach to local government with a contimed reliance upon traditional: 
ritual and their hereditary position to carry alons the less educated citizens. 

Enthusiasm by the Sukuma chiefs does not, however, appear-to be the typical 
reaction. Most Sukuma chiefs seem to find it genuinely impossible to pursue `- 
both the goal of being responsive to the wishes cf their people and the goal of 
educating or coercing them into accepting new standards. The District Com- 
missioner might convince the chiefs that cattle destocking, contour cultiva- 
tion, or a cess on cotton might be in the intereste of Sukumaland; it is another 
matter for the chiefs in turn to convince the catle owners or cotton growers. 
Moreover, it is questionable whether the chiefs are actually convinced of the 
efficacy of the new programs; in one district tae chiefs and headmen were - 
among the worst offenders of the Native Authori-y coil conservation rules. Re- 
garding the problem of finance,.furthermore, the chiefs are beginning to con- 
sider the problem of relating expenditures on socal services to sources of local | 
revenue; however, for the most part the “Native Treasury” still remains a 
substitute term for “District Commissioner.” 

Comments made by a number of chiefs indicate that they regard the addition 
of popular councillors to local government bodies and the diminution of their 
judicial authority as a not-so-thin edge of a wedge which will eventuate in ~ 
their becoming tribal relics. They have been especially alarmed by the forma- 
tion cf a multi-racial county council in the Lake Province, which for most pur- 
poses is superseding the authority of the Sukumaland Federal Council. There 
is no guarantee that the chiefs need be represented on the county council at ail 
and in any case only a minor fraction of the 47 Sukuma chiefs could be repre- 
sented in view of the governments intention to mis the size of such delibera- 
tive bodies. 

The reactions of the illiterate mass of “commoners” to the new- political 
developments were also mixed, but by far the mest prevalent reaction seemed 
to be one of lethargy. The peasant cultivator is dubious about the value of the 
new standards of technical performance the. chies and the administration are 
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encouraging him to adopt, and he is dubious about the form of local govern- 
ment institutions as well. He prefers to have his court case heard by the chief 
` rather than the deputy; and he feels it to be presumptuous of a “commoner” 
to attempt advising a chief or headman even when they genuinely solicit advice 
in council meetings. Lethargy, however, is not the sole response of the illiterate 
“commoners.” In a number of rural areas the newly-formed village councils 
have taken upon themselves the task of constructing new schools and dams by 
community effort instead of waiting for Native Treasury funds to be made 
available; and they have been enthusiastic in helping the headmen distribute 
famine food, pass on information about new soil conservation measures, and 
collect taxes. At times the enthusiasm runs so high that the councillors attempt 
to take over the judicial and executive work entirely, and it is necessary for the 
administrators to restrain them. Although the British administrators seem to 
regard a response of this character as being a welcome, albeit misguided, sign 
of advancement, it would appear that the responses on the part of the more 
educated Wasukuma to modification in the political order do not always meet 
with the same approbation. I refer especially to the postwar emergence of 
popular political associations and of cooperative societies with a politically- 
oriented leadership. 

Producers cooperatives have emerged in a number of areas of Sukumaland. 
Some, like an association in Kwimba District based on the marketing of clari- 
fied butter, limit their activities to predominantly economic questions and 
have no noticeable antipathies towards the local chiefs and headmen. The same 
cannot be said, however, for the much larger cooperatives based on the cotton 
industry. Almost from the inception in 1949 of the Lake Province Growers 
Association (since enlarged and renamed the Victoria. Federation of Coopera- 
tion Unions), political and racial questions have been in the forefront. In part 
this stems from the fact that the cooperative movement arose from feelings on 
the part of the African growers that they suffered badly at the hands of the 
Asian businessmen who controlled much of the marketing system. Moreover, it 
was not until 1951 that the government was willing to recognize the validity of 
the grievance and to register the cooperatives as legal societies. The adminis- 
tration then took hurried steps to faciliate loans for the purchase of capital 
equipment and in other ways ensure the orderly entry of the societies into the 
marketing system. 

To a great extent the Association thrived on the government’s opposition, 
and it became a rallying point for varying types of discontented elements in 
Sukumaland. In some of the activities of the Association’s leadership—for 
example in the protest over the controlled price of cotton and the levying of a 
local government cess on raw cotton—they differ hardly at all from those 
associated with farm groups in England or America. The leadership of the 
Association, however, has also expressed itself publicly on a range of other 
political questions less directly concerned with cotton production. These in- 
clude attitudes of opposition to the cattle destocking program, the use of com- 
munal labor turn-outs for dam construction and bush clearance, the agricultural 
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bias ot the new curriculum for the middle schco.s’ tie-ridge cultivation, and 
variations in standards of hospital facilities for Europeans, Asians, and Afri- 
cans. Some of the most vigorous complaints or the part ol the Association’s 
leaders have been reserved for. the chiefs and. the new system of councils. 
Individuals I interviewed seemed to regard the -hnefs as either ignorant of the. 
real sympathies of the people or ‘mere “puppets” of the adsrinistration. Where 
the attitudes of these leaders were not clearly. în favor cf the abolition of 
hereditary chieftainship, they were at least in favor of divesting the chiefs of 
all but their ceremonial roles. 

With regard to the system of local ER tk= leaders of the cotton cooper- 
atives felt that the idea was sound but that the svetem had failed in its applica- 
tion. They felt that the councillors were usually the “cooks and houseboys” of - 
the chiefs, that discussions were devoted to trivi=l matters, that items of consé- 
quence were decided beforehand by the chiefs ard the District Commissioners, ` 
and that decisions.of the councils were seldom communicated to the people i in 
the villages. The thin line separating economiy and politizal associations in 
Sukumaland is perhaps evidenced by the fact that some of these leaders felt 
that the Growers Association or the local societies should be ames to elect 
councillors to these new local government bodies. 

It is not unusual for an economic organizatior to engage in political con- 
troversy; indeed, they do so often enough in America and Britain. Neverthe- 
less, administrators have regarded this tendenc> in Sukumaland with double 
misgivings. In the first place, it was felt that ccntinued political activity had 
distracted the leadership of the Association from its primary concerns: devel-. 
oping the cotton industry and establishing the -ozieties on sound cooperative 
principles. Second, District Commissioners have cften felt that the leadership 
of the Association considered that as the head bi a large arganization it was 
better qualified to speak for the people than were the chiefs or the newly- 
created councils. They ignored the fact that meny of the members (which. 
include about 20 per cent’ of the estimated mele taxpayers in Sukumaland) 
joined the societies. merely for economic reasons end do not endorse the political . 
views of the leadership. It is obvious that the government would much prefer 
to have political issues discussed in the new loea_ councils, making thene bodies 
the primary arena for political activity in Sukuraand. 

Much of what has been said above with respect to the political grievances of 
the leaders of the Growers Association also appEes to the leaders of the mani- 
festlv political bodies in the area, the Sukuma Wnion and tre branches of the 
Tanganyika African National Union. The acti~ities of political associations, 
however, have actually resulted in open conflict with the caiefs. This is espé- 
cially so with regard to their campaign urging pe>ple not to participate in com- 
munal labor turn-outs or to observe destocking end soil ecnservation orders. 
The character of the Tanganyika African Natioaal Union’s activities was such 
that in 1954 the government felt justified in distaading several of its chapters, 
on the grounds of maintaining public order. Th- Sukuma Union has refrained 
from activity of a violent character thus far, limiting itself instead to defending 
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in court individuals who have allegedly been abused by the chiefs or attempting 
to get its members elected to village and chiefdom councils. With regard to the 
last enterprise, they have not as yet succeeded, which is not surprising in view of 
the fact that over 40 per cent of its membership of 8,000 resides in Zanzibar and 
scattered areas of Tanganyika. The Tanganyika African National Union differs 
from the Sukuma Union in several other respects. The latter is composed largely 
of Wasukuma or the related Wanyamwezi, appeals to rural as well as urban 
elements, and confines itself mostly to problems of development within Suku- 
maland. The National Union, on the other hand, has a polyglot tribal member- 
ship and appeals mostly to the class of township clerks and traders; its leader- 
ship in Sukumaland takes stands on broad questions such as East African 
federation, the Meru land controversy, and independence for Tanganyika. 

In a small but selective sampling in Sukumaland, I was able to obtain data 
on the background and attitudes of the leadership of the economic and political 
associations, which provide some clues to the origins of their antagonism to the 
existing political system. Histories of employment and travel in other parts of 
Sukumaland, as well as the fact that their main ties were now with an urban 
area, indicated that these individuals have no particular loyalties to an individ- 
ual chiefdom. Economically, they were almost on a par with the chiefs, deriving 
their income from salaries, merchandizing, income irom rents on buildings or 
fishing boats, and income from the cotton fields which were tended by the 
families left behind in the rural areas. With regard to education as well, the 
emergent leadership felt that it could claim equality with the chiefs, and a 
surprising number of the new political leaders are ex-school teachers. A further 
interesting comment on their educational background is the fact that a prepon- 
derance of these leaders were educated by the American Africa Inland Missions 
or the Seventh Day Adventists. Thus, some of the anti-chief attitudes may be 
a manifestation of conflict with Roman Catholic chiefs, who are in the majority 
in Sukumaland. There may also be a more deep-seated reason for the Protes- 
tant character of the leadership, such as the traditional Roman Catholic accept- 
ance of authority as opposed to the fundamentalist—and especially American 
fundamentalist—emphasis on individual initiative and a vague distrust of 
governmental activity. One further factor in the background of the political 
and economic leaders interviewed was the fact that three-fourths of them were 
related to chiefs, sub-chiefs, or headmen. A few actually had histories of being 
claimants to a chieftainship, and their grievances in some cases appear to date 
from the rejection of their claims by the District Commissioner, the Ban- 
ang’oma, or the people meeting in assembly. 

Some interesting attitudes were voiced regarding other races in Sukumaland. 
It was almost unanimously felt that European administrators and missionaries 
(who make up the bulk of the European population outside of the self-contained 
mining settlements) were doing a commendable job of educating the Africans; 
however, the statements were usually qualified with remarks about the rate at 
which the Africans were being permitted to advance, the observance of the color 
bar, and the fact that “it will be better when Africans can do the job them- 
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selves.” With regard to the Asians, who are the t biquitous shopkeepers of East 
Africa, the attitudes were almost unanimously pejorative of the contribution 
Asians were making to the development of the Territory. Both of these racial 
groups were treated alike, however, when it came to the matter of the multi- 
racial county council in the Lake Province. The african leaders interviewed felt 
that Africans at this stage could not compete etectively with Europeans and 
Asians in debate, and consequently they woulc find that real authority was 
going +o the other races. 


YV. APPRAISAL 


If the attainment of self-government is taken as a goal which all dependent 
people have a right to expect (and the United Netions Charter seems to accord 
it that status), then something by way of commendation should be said for the 
fact that Britain acknowledges this as a goal for Tanganyika and has been tak- 
ing steps to achieve it. Moreover, although erties in Tanganyika or in the 
United Nations may disagree over the methods 2mployed or the rate at which 
political developments are taking place, there is seldom criticism of the general 
plan cf achieving self-government through representative bodies, which are 
entrusted with the responsibility for the social and economic development of 
the people. Something also by way of praise may be 3aid for the character of the 
agents introducing political change in Tanganvike, It is the opinion of this 
writer that the calibre of administrators in the Territory is outstanding. For 
the roost part administrators exhibit an enthusmsam for their work, employ a 
great deal of tact and friendly humor in their reletions with the people, are well 
versed in Swahili, are conscientious about getting akout the districts and seeing 
things at first hand, and are generally regarded b7 the Africans as being person- 
ally honest and fair in their performance of judi- ial and administrative duties. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that the implementation of political change has 
met with some serious obstacles. One of these night consist of the very en- 
thusiasm of administrators which was praised above. One sometimes feels 
that the personal zeal of the District Commissiorer in establishing new councils 
and introducing new programs is often well in adzance of the enthusiasm of the 
chiefs and people to make these councils operat= effectively or to achieve the 
ends of the program. As a consequence the councils and programs may stag- 
nete, or, in the interest of “getting the job don=,” the District Commissioner 
himself may attempt to run council meetings anc personally oversee the details 
of a program. In either case these alternatives win only contempt from the 
leaders of the popular associations. 

A further difficulty consists in the resistances Dffered by both the chiefs and 
the new economic and political leaders to the substance and procedures in- 
volved in the political changes. Resistances might be encountered in any situa- 
tion of planning in a dependency; however, whea the task set for the adminis- 
_ trators consists in no less than the rebuilding of p-litical institutions which have 
taken several generations to develop, the resistarcces are bound to be of greater 
magnitude. Moreover, the administrators are expected to perform this task 
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with a relatively small staff, without frequent resort to the use of overt 
force, and in a milieu in which the mass communication media, the educational 
system, and the triennial United Nations Visiting Mission are subjecting to 
question almost any action taken by administrators in dependent territories. 
Furthermore, the very system of democratic values and representative institu- 
tions the British are attempting to introduce in the area inculcates the idea of 
open discussion and choice. Consequently, a selective attitude on the part of 
the chiefs or the new elites should not be surprising. 

Regarding the reaction of the British administrators to the selectivity of the 
emergent elite, several comments might be made. One can agree that the 
economic goals of the cooperative societies might be better attained if the 
leadership devoted itself primarily to those ends; nevertheless, I find it difficult 
to agree that local councils should constitute the only legitimate channel for 
political activity in Sukumaland. The generally hostile attitude obtaining 
between the government and the popular associations, the ban on certain cate- 
gories of central government and local government personnel joining political 
associations, and the disbanding (although with much justification) of chapters 
of the Tanganyika African National Union would indicate that the adminis- 
tration does indeed want to limit political activity to the new councils. It may 
also be acknowledged that the attitude of the popular leaders, in respect of the 
goals of the administration, makes it an “irresponsible minority.” Such minor- 
ities, however, have a way of thriving on governmental opposition and 
becoming majorities. Moreover, in according these minorities certain genuine 
responsibilities in political affairs, the character of their attitudes may be 
altered. Both of these last statements are borne out in recent events in the Gold 
Coast and in the Chagga area of Tanganyika. 

The question remains: “What will become of the chiefs?” In view of the 
attitudes of the Sukuma peasants towards their chiefs, the continued utilization 
of these traditional authorities would seem to be a justifiable policy—at least 
until it can be demonstrated that some other group is better qualified to speak 
for the best interests of the people. It may be, however, that emergent leaders 
in Sukumsland will take the same course pursued by the Baganda and the 
Wachagga. This course consists of finding in a modernized hereditary chieftain- 
ship the institution through which the various strands of Westernization and 
Sukuma heritage may be brought together, and a new sense of unity of purpose 
achieved in Sukumaland. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF MEDIEVAL THOUGHT TO 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION* 


EWART LEWIS 
Oberlin College 


That there was a continuity between medieval political thought and the body 
of systematic theory that surrounded the Declara ion of Independence and the 
Constitution is by now a commonplace. But whan we speak of the medieval 
contribution to the American political tradition, it is important to avoid 
the implication that what medieval thought cortributed was identical with 
what American thought received. Between the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the latter part of the eighteenth lie soms two and a half centuries of 
erowdec thought and experience, which more: or less profoundly changed the 
meaning of concepts continuously in use, The more we learn of medieval theory, 
the clearer it becomes that it must be interpreted in its own terms rather than 
in terme of its derivatives. And the American political tradition, of course, can- 
not be fully understood in terms of its historic rocts. Perhaps the chief service 
which the history of ideas can offer to political theory lies in providing material 
for the sharpening of concepts through a compacative analysis. For the full 
understanding of the meaning of an idea, one need: to know not only what it is, 
but also, I suggest, what it is not. Thus there megy be value in an attempt to 
define the medieval meaning of some concepts that were a significant part of 
the medieval contribution: in particular, sovereigaty, natural law and natural 
rights, and consent. 

Medieval political thought was a response to £ special historical situation. 
In contrast to the states of classical antiquity, the medieval state was compara- 
tively distinct from other social institutions; it was a late-comer in a society 
already organized by feudalism and by the church—a society, however, still 
characterized by constant violence and injustice. Thus political thought was 
oriented toward topics that had not aroused muchinterest in the closely-inter- 
woven sociéties of Greece and Rome: on the one h-nd, an examination and de- 
fense of the powers necessarily implicit in government; on the other hand, an 
examination of the bases and limits of governmental authority and of the 
juristic relationships between government and other institutions. Moreover, 
the expanding theory of the state had to take into =scount the ideas of right im- 
plicit in feudalism, and the ideas of right explicit in-the teachings of the church. 
Thus medieval political thought developed an excremely complex character; 
this com lexity was enhanced by the variety of intdlectual sources, from differ- 
ent cultures, on which it drew. 


* This article is a slight revision of a paper read at the „american Political Science Asso- 
tiation meeting in Boulder, Colorado, September, 1955. “he paper was intended only to 
suggest a tentative interpretation as a basis for further dissussion; a treatment of medieval 
thought on this scale and in this perspective necessarily _nvolves extreme simplification 
and a dogmatic assertion of some points that may well be COntroversial. The footnotes now 
added are, of course, not exhaustive, but they call attention to some of the material that 
supports, illustrates, or opposes my general contentions here. 
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In the context of the medieval problem, one of the most important strands of 
thought was that which supported and clarified the gradual concentration of 
coercive power in the king and the gradual emancipation of an effective public 
authority from the bonds of feudal traditions. Roman law provided medieval 
thinkers with a basic distinction between private law and public law, and with 
suggestive phrases—phrases which medieval interpretation sometimes stretched 
far beyond their original meaning: e.g., “the prince is not bound by the laws,”? 
which became the nucleus of the medieval recognition that, if the essence of 
rulership lay in its control of the coercive machinery of law enforcement, one 
could not logically expect that machinery to control the ruler. 

I cannot trace here the whole story of the medieval enunciation of the public- 
law principles that gradually defined the implicit character of public authority: 
e.g., that public power is inalienable; that the ruler can have no peer, and no 
superior; that subordinate offices are delegations of the supreme power; that in 
the area of government the ruler can finally be guided “solely by the judgment 
of his own mind”; that judicial authority includes authority to promulgate, 
interpret, and dispense from the law; that from the decision of a supreme judge 
there can be no appeal to another court.? These principles might still construe 
the ruler as a discretionary administrator and judge within the framework of a 
static private law, and many medieval thinkers stopped at approximately this 
point. But as early as the thirteenth century one can find instances of the recog- 
nition that human law might properly be changed to meet men’s changing wis- 
dom or changing needs.* This idea, interwoven with the idea that the ruler con- 
centrated the public force of the community, and with the concept of legislation 
to be found in Roman law, led steadily to its corollaries: that the ruler could 
make and change positive law; that the validity of custom rested on his tacit 
consent; that legislation was the supreme act of public euthority, from which 
all other powers flowed; even, occasionally, the extreme claim that, although 
the ruler continued subject to natural law, he was its only competent inter- 
preter.‘ These principles were by no means all accepted by all medieval publi- 


1 Digest, 1, 3, 31; cf. John of Salisbury, Polterattcus, Bk. 4, Ch. 2; Aquinas, Summa 
Theologiae, Ia Iae, q. 98,8. 5. 

2? Many of these ideas were suggested by John of Salisbury, from whose Poltcrattcus, 
Bk. 5, Ch. 6, the quoted phrase is taken; in the thirteenth century, they are explicit in, 
e.g., Bracton, Aquinas, or Aegidius Romanus: see C. H. MclIlwain, The Growth of Political 
Thought in the West (New York, 1932), pp. 320-83, 373~82, and Consittultonaltem Ancient 
and Modern (Ithaca, 1940), Ch. 4; Ewart Lewis, Medieval Political Ideas (London and 
New York, 1954), Vol. 1, pp. 244-54; their medieval formulation owed much to the study 
of Roman law: see, e.g., Fritz Schulz, ““Bracton on Kingship,” English Historical Review, 
Vol. 60, pp. 136-77 (May, 1945). ? E. g., Aquinas, op. ct., q. 97. 

t Note the relation between ruler and positive law, tbid., qs. 99—97, passtm; in Aegidius 
Romanus, De Regimine Principum, Bk. 3, Pt. 2, Chs. 12, 29; cf. Lewis, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 
20-23; for the thirteenth-century civilists, see R. W: and A. J. Carlyle, A History of 
Mediaeval Political Theory in the West (London, 1903-36), Vol. 2, Pt. I, Ch. VII, and 
Gaines Post, “The Theory of Public Law and the State in the Thirteenth Century,” 
Seminar, Vol. 6, pp. 42—59, at pp. 51 ff. (1948). The dominant trend in medieval thought was 
that which insisted that the king’s promulgation or changing of law should be associated 
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cists, but they represent a developing body of thaught which, as recent scholars 
have pointed out, left very little for Bodin to do." 

The significance of the process, I suggest, lies in an increasingly clear percep- 
tion that the government of laws cannot eliminat= the government of man; that 
government by its very nature includes large areas of discretion which must be 
areas af decisive authority. The point has been by no means obvious in societies 
whioss traditions have remained—as medieval cu. toms did not—a roughly ade- 
quate basis for their practical and moral demancs, but in Western civilization 
the medieval recognition and acceptance of some of the juristic implications of 
the rule of man have been the necessary premises for everything that has since 
happened in political thought. 

By the time of the Founding Fathers, a chief problem of political theory was 
to mitigate the dangers inherent in the rule of nan; the American adaptation. 
of Montesquieu’s separation of powers was an attempt to neutralize the dangers 
of discretion by dividing it. While separation of pcwers has some medieval roots, 
it is not a medieval idea. The characteristic medieval conclusion from the recog- 
nition that government was a matter of discreticn was that all kinds of discre- 
tion must be combined in a single sovereign to hnsure unity of authority. The 
complex of powers which made up supreme authority might, as in the old Ro- 
man republic or the medieval Italian commune, belong to the community; but 
in the larger and looser units to which such government was unsuited, the in- 
escapable alternative was the concentration of auzhority in the king. In matters 
where basic private rights were involved, royal authority might be qualified by 
a characteristically medieval device: the insisten: e that it be exercised through 
formal procedures—through due process of law or through “consultation and 
consent.” But this qualification did not imply a kalance of mutually independ- 
ent agencies with distinct functions and powers. In vroportion as the medieval 
agencies through which royal authority was par-ly channeled developed their 
own self-consciousness and claims to autonomy, she Middle Ages provided the 
institutional basis for the later doctrine. But in the context of medieval 


with the consent of the weightier elements of the community, as, e.g., in Bracton, De 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, intro. and Bk. 3, Dh. 9, sec. 3, and, two centuries 
later, in Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum Angliae, Chs. =, 18; but the king’s monopoly of 
legislative sovereignty was defended by one group of urista: see Walter Ullmann, The 
Medieval Idea of Law as Represented by Lucas de Penn- (London, 1946), esp. pp. 48-55, 
94 f., 104; Lucas himself held that the ruler might spec<fically derogate from natural law, 
but tkat a law intrinsically unjust or unreasonable was invalid; in the fifteenth century, 
Aeneas Sylvius insisted that every action of the ruler must be presumed to be;just: De 
Oriu e Auctortiate Impertt Romani, Cha. 16-23; see al o Otto Gierke, Political Theories 
of the Middle Age, tr. F. W. Maitland (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 84 ff. and notes 290, 292. 

5 Sse Max A. Shepard, “Sovereignty at the Croas-Reade: A Study of Bodin,” Poltttcal 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 45, pp. 580 ff. (Dec., 1980); Ullmann, op. ctt., passim, points out 
resemblances of Bodin’s thought to that of Lucas de Perma, which he knew. 

6 By the end of the Middle Ages, this had been reflected in the notion of mixed mon- 
archy, which appears particularly in conciliarist thouglt and in Fortescue; see Shepard, 
“The Political and Constitutional Theory of Sir John Fortescue,” in Essays in History 
and Political Theory in Honor of Charles Howard McICoain, ed. C. Wittke (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), pp. 289-319; Lewis, op. cù., Vol. 1, pp. 271-76. 
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thought, such a doctrine would have seemed an illogical negation of the unity 
of decision which was of the very essence of the role of government, and in the 
context of medieval fact, it could only have Eveees an anarchic play of pri- 
vate interests. 

Another American remedy for the dangers of discretion was based in the con- 
viction that certain natural rights of man lay completely outside the area of 
public authority; and this idea derived, chiefly through Locke, from two quite 
distinct medieval ideas. A pre-governmental law protecting private rights was 
for medieval men no flight of speculation but a fact of crude experience. In 
feudal thinking, the customary law and the rights that it protected were abso- 
lute limits te royal power. But the customary law was not the law of nature, 
and the rights of status and property that it protected were not the rights of 
man, but simply the rights of those men who happened to have them, The more 
sophisticated medieval idea of a supreme natural law was a very different con- 
cept. One of its most important functions was to undermine the prestige of the 
customary law and to reconstrue its pattern of absolute rights into a more 
flexible pattern of rights based on and qualified by their utility to man. Natural 
law also helped to develop the theory of royal authority. And, finally, the me- 
dieval theory of natural law was the vehicle for the church’s insistence that the 
political order was a part of the moral order and must be tested, not only in its 
general structure and tendencies, but in its specific actions, by the standards of - 
a reasoned morality.” Thus, in contrast to Lockian natural law, which balanced 
the rights of individuals against the rights of the state but provided no norms 
for the guidance of either within their separate spheres, medieval natural law 
purported to be a “rule or measure” for the whole area of positive rights and 
positive law: it provided general criteria for the qualification of private rights 
and for the judgment and validation of commands admittedly within: the scope 
of the ruler’s competence. The application of natural law to specific circum- 
stances was not, of course, a matter of simple deduction; where it allowed possi- 
bilities of choice, that choice must rest upon authority. Bui the broad princi- 
ples of natural law defined the goals and limited the range of licit means. 

The theories of natural law with which the American Fathers were familiar 
had been formed partly in emulation of contemporary sciénce and mathematics. 
They dealt in absolute statements claiming a universal validity and purporting 
to be rigidly ceducible one from the other. Medieval natural law had a much 
more flexible character—vividly illustrated by the fact that one of the princi- 
ples most frequently cited by medieval men was the maxim, ‘Necessity has 
no law.” While medieval writers continually insisted that the first principles 


7 A, P. d’Entréves, Natural Law (London, 1951), Ch. II, particularly analyzes this as- 
pect of medieval natural law as illustrated by Aquinas; I am indebted to his whole discus- 
sion of the changing meanings of natural law. 

s Gratian, o. 11, D. I de consecratione; used at first by canonists and civilists in the 
equitable interpretation of private law, this maxim was applied to publio law in the 
thirteenth century; it might or might not be labelled a principle of natural law, but its use 
always implied s rational appeal to the fundamental order of justice whose self-evident 
cogency over-ruled more contingent principles of right. 
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of natural law were universal and permanent, tly also insisted that its bearing 
on pcsitive institutions might vary, as changirg circumstances affected their 
intrinsic justice or their utility to human needs.° The ruthless application of 
general moral criteria to a world of varying ciccumstance inevitably leads to 
contingent rules and to a final casuistry. 

One will look in vain in medieval writings for mny codification of the principles 
of the natural law to which civilists, canonists, theologians constantly appealed. 
Aquinas’s justly celebrated analysis'® is only a suggestive >utline—and it was 
by nc means generally accepted. One may detec: the medieval appeal to natural 
law in a whole spectrum of phrases: “natural Jaw dictates,” ‘evident reason 
shows,” “it:s natural to man,” “it is just,” “iti. useful,” even “it is expedient.” 
Usage varied, but any one of these phrases mht mean that positive laws or 
institutions were being tested by the criteria Df reason, vith the assumption 
that their general or immediate validity depended upon tleir passing the test. 
The appeal to natural law might be an appeal so certain maxims that classical 
or patristic writers had labelled as axioms of natural law: e.g., “it is licit to 
repel force with force”; or to statements that medieval thinkers nosed out for 
themselves, apparently because they had a cort of natural-law smell about 
them: some statements from Aristotle, for mstance, or the famous “what 
touches all should be approved by all,” whose medieval carzer could never have 
been predicted from its modest origin in a section of the Corpus Juris on the 
testamentary rights of co-heirs." The appeal tenaiural law might take the form 
of an analogy with the non-human world: e.g., “the common natural rule is by 
one.” It might take the form of an appeal to Scripture—though with a clear 
understanding that many Scriptural precepts applied only so given conditions.12 


' This is clearest in Aquinas or Occam but is latent or apparert in most medieval dis- 
cussions of the relations of natural law, jus gentium and civil law, especially as focussed 
on questione of the legitimacy of property and servitude or of the bases of equity, the dis- 
pensing power, the emergency powers of a ruler or œ a general co.ncil: see Lewis, op. ct., 
Vol. 1, pp. 6-15, 96-98, and “Natural Law and Exped-ency in MedEval Political Thought,” 
Ethics, Vol. 60 (Jan., 1940); pp. 144-63; Max A. Shepard, ‘Wiliam of Occam and the 
Hizker Law,” this.Ruvigw, Vol. 26, pp. 1005-24 (Dec., 1982), Vol. 27, pp. 24-39 (Feb., 
1934); Charles C. Bayley, ‘Pivotal Concepts in tle Political Ehilosophy of Ockham,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. 10, pp. 199-228 (April, 1919). 

13 Summa Theologiae, Ja Iae, q. 94. 

11 Codex, 5, 59, 5; on the early evolution of this m_xim, see Post, “A Romano-Canonical 
Maxim, ‘Quod Omnes Tangit,’ in Bracton,” Traditia, IV (1946), 197-251. Here again, this 
rule might cr might not be called a principle of natuzal law, but it was used as such. 

“n Canocrist thought did not usually follow Aquiias’s distinct.ons between divine and 
natural law but rather insisted on their ultimate ideatity, conceiving natural law ag a sort 
of epitome of Christian morality, which had its fullest revelaticn in the Scriptures. But 
the canonists’ sophisticated interpretation of the S» ripzures in terms of a continuous and 
rationally systematized ethical tradition avoided many of the difficulties of this approach. 
When Protestantism and the printing-press had thrown open ~he Scriptures to miscel- 
laneous amateur use, a continuing identification of natural and divine law bred consider- 
able confusion, which may well have contributed tc an ultimate weakening of the prestige 
of--oth. On the other hand, in proportion as rationaist natural law cut loose both from the 
. Scriptures and from systematic philosophy, it inewatably took en a somewhat arbitrary 
and partisan appearance. 
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Deduction from simple maxims, from analogies, or from generally respected 
principles of right might lead to a dilemma or to an unacceptable conclusion; 
reason went on from there to distinguish, to explain, to qualify. Or the appeal 
to natural law might be a direct appeal to reason: through an analysis of the 
self-consiatency of a rule, of its justice, of its suitability to the ends it purported 
to seek, of its general utility to human nature, of its expediency in a given 
factual context.” 

The important part played by the concept of utility in the medieval theory 
of natural law contrasts with the eighteenth-century separation, and even 
conflict, between utilitarian theories and theories of natural rights. One reason 
for the conspicuous role of utility in the medieval theory, and for its constant 
concern with the context of circumstance, lies in the varied forms in which the 
idea of natural law first came to the attention of medieval scholars. Classical 
sources offered them at least four distinct definitions of natural law; to these 
Gratian added a fifth when he identified natural law with divine law, and 
therefore with the Scriptures. So far as the content of natural law was sug- 
gested, it obviously varied with these definitions: the natural law that had 
prescribed for the state of innocence “the common possession of all things and 
the equal liberty of all men” was clearly at odds with the natural law that now 
endorsed slavery and the payment of debts; “the repelling oi force with force” 
was not easily harmonized with “turning the other cheek” ; “the law that nature 
has taught all animals” was surely different from “right reason applied to com- 
mands and prohibitions.” Medieval treatments of the problem varied,“ but on 
the whole the solution was found in the view that the more concrete prescrip- 
tions of natural law were related to its ultimate norms as somewhat variant 
means to constant ends. This appears most clearly in Aquinas’s solution, or in 
Occam’s concept of ‘natural law-in the third sense,” ! but the same tendency 
pervades all medieval theory. 

Thus the medieval theory of natural law was not, primarily, a theory of 
natural rights but of what, under given circumstances, was naturally right. Into 
the notion of what was naturally right there entered, indeed, the concept of 


1 For examples of some explicit appeals to natural law, see Lewis, Medieval Political 
Ideas, Vol, 2, Index, “natural law: content of.” But it is impossible to assess the full mean- 
ing of natural law in the Middle Ages if one looks only at the instances in which natural 
law is specifically cited: note, e.g., the common-law concept of “reasonableness,” which, 
as Sir Frederick Pollock pointed out in Essays in the Law (London, 1922), pp. 54-59, 
played the same role and was part of the same system of ideas; note also the civilist ap- 
proach from the concept of a basic justice which could be equated with natural reason. 

“4 Carlyle, op. cit., Vol. 1, Cha. I-III, Vol. 2, Cha. III, IV; Dom Odon Lottin, Le droit 
naturel chez saint Thomas et ses prédécesseurs (Bruges, 1926); Ulmann, Medieval Papalism 
(London, 1949), Ch. IT; also references in note 10 above. 

15’ Georges de Lagarde, La naissance de l'esprit laique au déclin du moyen âge, Vol. 6 
(St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, 1946), pp. 143-58, argues that Occam’s “natural law in the 
third sense” was a mere rational construct, without relation to primary natural law on 
the one hand or to human law on the other; but cf. Shepard, “Wiliam of Occam and the 
Higher Law” (cited in note 9); Richard Schols, Wilhelm von Ockham als politischer Denker 
und sein Breviloguium de principatu tyrannico (Leipzig, 1944), pp. 18-28; Lewis, Medieval 
Political Ideas, Vol. 1, pp. 14 ff. and notes. 
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common human claims based on common humaz characteristics. More or less 
explicitly, medieval. thinkers tended to find iz. man a natural need for self- 
preservation; for family relationships; for soris] communication; for order, 
peace, and justice; for opportunities of rationm,-moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment. But such claims did not stake out an ares «f individual competence from 
which the state was clearly barred; they were <]aims upon the state as well as 
claims against it. They dictated no clear-cut 1 of Rights but rather a deli- 
cate and variable adjustment among the several institutions, private and pub- 
lic, that served man’s various needs in varying ays. 

In contrast to the Lockian system, which laced the sanctity of private 
property among the first imperatives of human rature and treated government 
as a kind of afterthought, medieval thought t-pically regarded both property 
and government as essential instruments of heman needs and purposes. Thus 
they were coordinate in origin and validity. Eosh were institutions of human 
construction; both were rooted in natural law because both were necessary to 
man, or at any rate to sinful man; but the specf> rights of both were subordi- 
nate to, and limited by, the purposes they mus: serve. 

For Locke and Jefferson, liberty was one of the natural rights of man. The 
idea that some sort of claim’ to freedom was ich2rent in human nature flickers 
through medieval theory, but it remained amcb-guous and undeveloped. Serf- 
dom was a recognized part of the medieval stricture of property; any coercive 
government seemed an infringement on liberty thus ‘“‘the equal liberty of all 
men’’ was usually interpreted as fully applying daly in the state of innocence; 
the freedom with which political theory wae >ractically concerned was the 
freedom of those who were free—an incident -É private-law status. Moreover, 
in typical medieval thought, the concept of freelom did not include a-claim to 
a share in political self-determination; this ides eppeared occasionally—notably 
in Cusa—but the implications of liberty could also be defined in Aristotelian 
terms: the free man, unlike the serf, could not ishtfully be subordinated to any 
interest narrower than the common good." 

These considerations, increasingly explicit æ medieval theory developed, led 
typically to the view that the customary privace law and the rights of status 


` 16 One may suggest that Holmes’ decision in Schack v. United States (249 U. S. 47 
[1919]) is, in structure and method, a neat instanc= 3f the sort of thinking that in the 
Middle Ages would have implied an appeal to natu-a law, issuing in the conclusion that 
natural law prescribed both the general right and hs limitation upon it. The fact that 
the absolute prohibitions of the Bill of Rights still acve a sort of natural-law aura about 
them, while their qualifications may seem to rest 2cly on judicial interpretation, is an 
index to the shift that has occurred in the meaning >i natural law. In the field of civil 
literties, the practical gain may well outweigh the lc3ein theoretical clarity; in the case of 
property-rights: the balance-sheat is less clear. 

17 Cf., e.g., the varying implications of freedom_ic. Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I, q. 
96, a. 4, ‘and De Regimine Principum, Bk. 1, Ch. & Tholommeo of Lucca, De Regimine 
Pannen, Bk. 2, Che. 8 f.; Marsiglio, Defensor Pacts, Dictto 1, Ch. 12, sec. 6; Occam, Dia- 
logus, Pt. 3, Tr. 1, Bk. 2, Ch. 6 and Tr. 2, Bk. 2, Ch: $0; Cusa, De Concordantia Catholica, 
Bk. 2, Ch. 14. 
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and property embodied in it were normal boundaries to the rights of govern- 
ment, but that, on occasion, those boundaries could be infringed ‘for a just 
cause,” or for “the common necessity or utility.” Here medieval thought found 
room for equity, for the dispensing power, for the forfeiture of liberty or prop- 
erty as a penalty for crime, for the occasional change of laws which time had 
rendered obsolete. But the issue that particularly focussed this conception was, 
of course, tha issue of taxation.'® 

In the scholarly theory of taxation, as expressed by civilists, canonists, and 
theologians, the custom-law conception that private rights were an absolute 
boundary to public authority yielded to the conception that ‘‘the welfare of the 
commonwealth” was among the basic interests of men—that the state wasno 
mere convenience, but a necessary condition, and a part, cf the common good. 
This conception did not imply a personification of the state or the balancing of 
a separate raison d’état against the interests of private men; it rather implied 
that the common interest in the maintenance of the state took precedence, on 
occasion, over the common interest in the maintenance of the private law. Thus, 
in the “case of necessity,” the private rights which were a normal barrier to the 
area of discretion were temporarily dissolved. ‘‘Necessity has no law’’: in this 
instance, no private law. 

Now there were lawyers and publicists who said simply that it was the 
ruler’s function to determine when this situation existed, but the more typical 
medieval answer was that, in this admittedly abnormal situation, the king’s 
finding of a “case of necessity” should be combined with the consent of the pri- 
vate men whose normal rights were thereby affected. The maxim, “What 
touches all should be approved by all,” came to be cited as the rational principle 
on which this procedure was based. 

I need barely mention the tremendous historical consequences that followed 
from the medieval application of this principle. But I want to emphasize that 
the medieval theory that originally rationalized the participation of subjects in 
the decision of certain public questions was very different from some theories 


18 The following section leans heavily on Gaines Post’s analysis of the legal theory of 
taxation and consent in the articles already cited and “Plena Potestas and Consent in 
Medieval Assemblies,” Traditio, Vol. 1, pp. 855-48 (1948), and “The Two Laws and the 
Statute of York,” Speculum, Vol. 29, pp. 417-32 (April, 1954). The legal theory described 
by Post seeme to me to be partly reflected and supported by theclogians: e.g., Aquinas, 
De Regimine Judaeorum; Tholommeo, op. cit., Bk. 2, Ch. 9; John of Paris, De Potestate 
Regia et Papali, Ch. 7; Occam, Dialogus, Pt. 3, Tr. 2, Bk. 2, Ch. 23; cf. Bayley, op. cit. 

The emphasis here is obviously a departure from the familiar emphasis, e.g., in Mc- 
Ilwain, Growth of Political Thought in the West (cited in note 2), pp. 870-78, 382-85: that 
the dominant trend of medieval thought was that which set the private law as an imper- 
meable limit to royal right and thus balanced the absolute authority of the king in govern- 
ment against the absolute proprietary rights of his subjects, construing grants of supply 
as ‘in the main voluntary with the subject” (p. 373) and making the whole taxation pro- 
cess essentially a bargain between two mutually independent centers of right. McIlwain 
recognizes the existence of an alternative ‘““Romanist” tradition; evidence seems to be 
accumulating that the influence of ‘‘Romanist’’ ideas on medieval theory was both earlier 
and more extensive than was once supposed. 
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later associated with those consequences. It did rot, of course, imply popular 
sovereignty. What sovereignty there was in the medieval kingdom belonged to . 
the king. Nor did it imply an appeal to self-determining wills, each with an 
irreducible right to grant or to refuse. As theory zaw it, the problem of taxation 
was not primarily a dilemma in the realm of sudjective will, an issue between 
what the king wanted and what his subjects wanced, to be solved by persuasion 
or dickering. It was a dilemma in the realm of objective rights, to be solved 
through a formal procedure in which all relevart rights were recognized as 
relevant, and in which the question requiring @onsent was presented as a ra- 
tional question to be determined through consid=racion of the objective nature 
of the situation—like the question that a judge dits to a jury. Given this pro- 
cedure, the issue of right hinged on an issue of feces. If the king could present a 
valid case for his claim of manifest necessity or u ility, the rights of the subjects 
automatically dissolved; they had no rightful -lternative except to consent; 
if they refused, it could be argued that the king hac a right to go ahead anyhow. 
But if the king did not have a good case, he had 20 right, for the authority of a 
king evaporated wherever it was misused. 

Now this whole view had certain implications wcrth discussing. It assumed, 
for one thing, that an assembly of subjects couldrunite in a rational recognition 
of the imperatives of the common good because © was their common good. This 
assumption did not always work, but where it did, i> began to chip at the edges 
of the argument that unity demanded the concentration of all decisions in the 
one will of the king. The assembly that had at first been conceived primarily 
as representing private men began to seem moresand more lke a public institu- 
tion. The English parliament, in particular, was able to insist that it be associ- 
ated with the king in the changing of the custamary law and in determining 
major questions of public policy. In the actual course of this development, the 
clash of wills and the discovery of techniques oz bargaining played, of course, 
a considerable part. But through the Middle Azes—and, I suggest, consider- 
ably beyond—the assumption continued that tre considerations on which de- 
cisions were made by “‘the king in parliament” should be and would be objective 
considerations of the common good. | 

Just when and how the primarily objective ard rationalist medieval view of 
the common good was transformed into the primarily subjective and volun- 
tarist modern view is not for me to say. But I suggest that some of the muddle- 
headedness with which Locke is charged was due tc the fact that he was looking 
at things in a somewhat medieval way; and even the Founding Fathers were a 
couple of centuries nearer the Middle Ages than we are. By the time one gets to 
The Federalist, one finds, I think, a continuing coafcence that there is an objec- 
tive common interest that rations men can anc will find, combined with the 
different idea—not present in medieval thought nor, for that matter, in Locke 
—that a common interest has to be integrated com the diverse interests of 
factions, Curiously enough, in spite of their revrence for Aristotle, medieval 
thinkers were almost completely obtuse to the s-d2 of Aristotelian theory that 

-starts with the notion that the opposition of class interests is a first datum of 
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politics ;!* so far as I know, that idea first clearly re-enters political theory with 
Harrington. Clinging to the conviction that the larger imperatives of justice 
and natural law were based in universal reason, and that the interests of all 
classes were objectively harmonized in a common good, medieval thinkers could 
assume that, while authentic differences of opinion could appear on questions of 
practical detail, any wilful deviation from’ what was “manifestly” necessary, 
just, or useful must be an instance of perversity or ignorance—neither of which, 
of course, could constitute a claim to right. 

In this conviction lay the bases of the medieval principle of the nullity of 
misused authority, which issued in various and complex doctrines of private 
disobedience and resistance, public deposition, or the nullification or reinter- 
pretation of the king’s ordinances by the king’s officers. These doctrines did not 
typically assume that the individual, the community, or the magistrate was 
superior to the king, still less that he was responsible to their wills; they implied 
simply that the king’s right lapsed when it was definitely abused, and that 
rational men could see when that had happened. 

Another result of the objective and rationalist medieval epproach was to ease 
the medieval transitions from personal consent to the consent of representa- 
tives and from the rule of unanimity to the majority rule. From the time of 
Rousseau, people have been scolding Locke for the sleight-of-hand with which 
he made these transitions. But, from a modern voluntarist point of view, the 
really shocking transformations occurred in the Middle Ages, when the prin- 
ciple, “What touches all must be approved by all,” was used to describe the 
consent of a majority of representatives—and,, be it observed, of representa- 
tives equipped with “full power”? and unrestrained by any of the modern de- 
vices for securing responsibility to their constituents. We know a good deal 
about the immediate interests and the institutional and ideological context that 
facilitated the revolutionary acceptance of consent through representatives and 
of the binding power of a majority,’ but we shall look in vain in medieval 
writings for any extensive or fundamental defense of this revolution. And I 
suggest that one reason was that the people who were concerned with theory 
were not looking at it from a modern voluntarist point of view. The representa- 


19 The nearest one comes to this seems to be in some of Marsiglio’s arguments, op. ctl., 
Dictio 1, Chs. 12, 18, for the inclusion of all classes of citizens in the legtslator; but note 
that Marsiglio was not sufficiently concerned about the possibility of deadlock between 
opposing classes to provide any -precise rules for the computation of votes, and that he 
seems to have taken for granted that the process he rather vaguely describes would result 
in almost unanimous consensus on “a proper and true ordination of just things”; cf. 
Alan Gewirth, Marsilius of Padua (New York, 1951), Vol. 4, pp. 182 ff. The argument 
from the difficulty of securing agreement in a group was, of course, one of the standard, 
arguments for kingship, but this argument typically proceeded without any allusion to 
class interests. 

29 On this phrase, see Post, “Plena Potestas and Consentin Medieval Assemblies” (cited 
in note 18). 

2 M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent (London, 1936), Chs. XII, XIII, 


traces the role of some of these factors in thirteenth-century England. a 
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tive was there to represent not so much the wshes of his constituents as the 
rational acquiescence that they would be bourd to give to a retionally-com- 
pelling case. And, in a matter which had really nothing to do with separate 
interests or desires, a majority could be assum=c to be what canonists called 
“the greater and wiser part,” whose decision could plausibly be taken as the 
perception of what was right. 

The assumption that a community could unit in the recognition of its com- 
mon needs supported the late-medieval develowment of the doctrine, already 
long present in medieval thought, that the custcmery law and the authority of 
rulers had been originally established by the pecp-_e. This doctrine was not nec- 
essari_y connected with a doctrine of popular sovereignty; it did not issue in an 
argument that rulers should be responsive to mandates from the popular will; 
nor was it designed to vindicate the rights of individuals against the state. Its 
development was partly a defense of the autonomy of the state against some of 
the more extreme claims of papalist theory, anc partly an attempt to define a 
lega. basis for some specific public functions exeactsed by representative bodies: 
e.g., consultation and consent, election, deposiicn. In most instances, it was 
a juristic or historical doctrine rather than a moral one: it was not an attempt to 
answer Rousseau’s famous question, to which nedieval thought had already 
replied. Thus the typical discussion could procesc mainly by the assertion of a 
plausible hypothesis which required no great efort of abstraction: one simply 
postiated, in the distant past, a community which needed laws and a govern- 
ment, which did not have any, and which was cepable of sufficient consensus to 
provide for its needs, It could then be assumed tast the constituent community 
had retained for itself certain non-governmental r-ghts which came into play in 
special circumstances. 

Occasionally, however—certainly in Cusa, pemeps in Marsiglio or Occam*— 
one finds the suggestion that the consent of the community was an essential 
fector in the legitimacy of authority itself, on tae grounds of the natural free- 
dom of men. But this suggestion still occurrec within the framework of the 
_ characteristic medieval conviction that governm2nt was necessary to man— 
that it was, as James of Viterbo had put it, ‘from God through the mediation of 
nature, which tends thereto, and through the mediation of reason, which carries 
out the tendency of nature. ‘Voluntary servittd:,”’ Cusa said, “was bound to 
that necessity, on account of the necessity itset. ’“ Thus the consent of man 
to coercive authority was a step in the implemertation of a rational dictate, an 
active cooperation in the carrying out of a meral imperative, rather than a 
decisive act of self-determining will. The discretDn of the community appeared 
only in its more concrete decisions: its choice -of a ruler, its embodiment of the 


z Cusa, op. cH., Bk. 2, Ch. 14; Marsiglio, op. ctt. Lictto 1, Ch. 12, sec. 6; Occam’s 
strongest statement is in his Breviloguium (ed. L. Baacry), p. 121; of. Gawirth, op. cit., 
pp. 219 ff.; Lagarde, op. ci., vok; 6, pp. aoe Lows, /fedteval Politice] Ideas, Vol. 1, 
pp. 25, 159-62, and notes. 

z Le Regimine Christiano, Pt. 2, Ch. 3. 

4% On. ctt., Bk. 3, preface. 
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general rules of natural law in “the laws of the lands,” adapted to its special 
needs and circumstances. 

Thus, although the idea of an original contract appeared at times in medieval 
thought, it did not play the pivotal role that it played in later systems.” It was 
not needed tc explain the moral obligation of obedience, which followed directly 
from the fact that government was necessary to man. It was not needed to 
explain the moral limits of obedience, for the government that was necessary to 
man was inherently limited by principles no human will had made. The con- 
tract, in medieval thought, was little more than a convenient symbol for a 
contingent, reciprocal relationship, whose particular form might well have been 
shaped by human agreement, but whose essential obligations were far more 
deeply based. 

When Jefferson said that “governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,” the principle he enunciated was derived from medieval 
thought, but his meaning was surely not the medieval meaning. Just how far the 
reinterpretation of inherited concepts had gone by this time, I am not compe- 
tent to decide, but I shall try to point out the general directions of change. 

Between. the fifteenth century and the eighteenth the idea of freedom had 
moved into a central place in political theory and developed implications that 
had been scarcely rudimentary in medieval thought. The idea that reason 
could discover what, objectively, was right had been complicated by the perva- 
sive growth of the idea that the objective rights of man included a considerable 
right to determine what he wanted, and this idea had given a new significance to 
the notion oi consent. The discussion of the basis and limits of political author- 
ity had given a larger place to the role of will—with at least a suggestion that 
men might have chosen to remain in a quite tolerable state of nature. Legisla- 
tion and taxation and economic regulation had come to bz part of the regular 
business of government; the area of discretion increasingly involved matters 
that affected all men deeply, and on which men deeply disagreed. The Refor- 
mation, the constitutional struggles of seventeenth-century England, and the 
Jong-continued Anglo-American experience with representative institutions had 
accumulated evidence that, even within a common ethical tradition, the spe- 
cific, day-to-day formulation of the common good would involve a clash 


* Contrast the central role of the contract in Locke with its peripheral role in, e.g., 
Aquinas’s several discussions of the limits of political obligation (he mentions a contract 
only once, and then at the end of his discussion in De Regimine Principum, Bk. 1, Ch. 6); 
or in the analysis of the limits of obedience by the “‘voluntarist’’ Occam, Dialogus, Pt. 3, 
Tr. 3, Bk. 2, Chs. 20, 26-28. Altogether many medieval writers agreed in the belief that 
government had originated through an act of the community, and although medieval 
writings are sprinkled with references to Augustine’s “general compact of human society 
to obey its kings” (Confessions, Bk. 3, Ch. 8, q. Gratian, c. 2, di. 8), discussions of the ob- 
ligations of ruler and subjects could, and often did, proceed quite as well without as with 
any reference to this compact. a 

Note also the shift in the significance of the contract implied in Locke’s insistence on 
unanimous consent compared with the medieval references to the constituent consent of 
“the people.” 
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of factions, and that it could not safely be encrusted to any single will or 
group of wills. The governmental agencies thet in the Middle Ages had ap- 
peared as projections and qualifications of tke king’s will had come to be 
more clearly differentiated in function and to be ecnstrued as distinct in origin 
and power. Detached from the single person o she king, tke notion of sover- 
eignty had become more complex, its location uncertain; it might even be 
asserted that sovereignty could be divided. The concept of rational consensus on 
questions of “manifest” right had been shrinkir g back from the realm of gov- 
ernmental action, to protect all the more rigxly the matters on which no 
government should act. Within the realm of acticn, appeals to reason and, es- 
pecially, the appeal to utility were becoming ap Deals to public opinion, discon- 
nected from the theory of natural law. And, althongh the concept of a supreme 
natural law still lingered, natural law had chamged: it hed lost much of its 
flexibility and its claim to pervade all issues of social right; it was congealing 
into dogmatic rules stated without qualificatiwn; its chief concern was the 
arrangement and maintenance of invariable righs. The experience of seven- 
teenth-century England had suggested that a mght that varied with circum- 
stance too easily became no right at all. In the course of that experience, the 
English common-law had been assimilated to tLe law of nature; and the per- 
manent inviolability that medieval natural law End attached to the moral needs 
of man had come to adhere to certain institutions! means, and notably to the 
structure of property. In general, the attentior of political theory had been 
shifting from the recognition of discretionary aathority and the definition of 
the moral principles that qualified it, to a search-for techniques to limit discre- 
tion, to direct it, and to keep it responsible to the subjects’ will. For, in propor- 
tion as the medieval idea of the intrinsic sovereignty of government was being 
confronted with the younger idea of the intrinsicssovereignty of the individual, 
the chief problem of practical and theoretical poli-ics was becoming the problem 
of how to reconcile the two. But this was a question that medieval political 
thought had never had to face. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND THE STUDY OF POLITICS: 
A REPORT OF A CONFERENCE* 


(Rapporteur: HARRY ECKSTEIN, Harvard University) 


This is a report of a conference on Political Theory and the Study of Politics organized 
by the Department of Political Science of Northwestern University, thanks to a grant by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The conference was held on February 24, 25, and 
26, 1955, in Evanston, Ilinois. i 

The following papers were presented at the conference and are available upon request 
to the Department of Political Science of Northwestern University: “The Unity of Politi- 
cal Theory,” by Norman Jacobson, University of California (Berkeley); “The Place of 
Classic Political Theory in the Study of Politics,” by Mulford Sibley. University of Minne- 
sota; “Political Ideology as a Datum for the Study of Politics,” by Frederick Watkins, 
Yale University; “American Political Theory and the Study of Politics,” by Robert 
McCloskey, Harvard University; “Political Philosophy and the ‘Science’ of Politics,” 
by Carl Friedrich, Harvard University; “Political Philosophy in the 20th Century; An 
Appraisal of its Contribution to the Study of Politics,” by Lindsay Rogers, Columbia 
University. — 

The following pérsons, in addition to the members of the Department of Political 
Science of Northwestern University, participated at the Conference: David Easton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Cortes Ewing, University of Oklahoma; Frank Grace, University of 
Michigan; Pendleton Herring, Social Science Research Council; Thomas Jenkin, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles); Evron Kirkpatrick, American Political Science 
Association; Avery Leiserson, Vanderbilt University; Norton Long, Western Reserve 
University; Austin Ranney, University of Dlinois; David Smith, Swarthmore College; 
John Stewart, Rockefeller Foundation; Kenneth Thompson, Rockefeller Foundation; 
and Sheldon Wolin, University of California (Berkeley). Roy C. Macridis, Northwestern 
University, organized the conference and acted as chairman and Harry Eckstein, Harvard 
University, was the rapporteur. 

The report indicates the most significant aspects of the discussion and highlights tho 
false distinction between “behaviorists”’ and “theorists.” At the same time it meets 
squarely the issue of the role of political philosophy in graduate instruction in political 
science. - 

It should be pointed out that this report is not meant in any sense to be a comprehensive 
summary of the proceedings of the conference. No stenographic notss were kept, and Dr. 
Eckstein did not attempt to reproduce the individual arguments presented in the various 
papers. He followed and often participated in the discussions that took place, and what he 
wrote may be considered to be in the nature of an interpretive commentary upon the con- 
ference. In a number of instances he may have omitted important remarks made by indi- 
vidual participents, while in other instances he may have summarised only too briefly 
arguments that to some participants appeared to be important. This in a sense was un- 
avoidable—Roy Macripis, Northwestern University 


The issues which arose during the discussions of the conference fall fairly 
conveniently into three compartments. 

First, we obviously had to settle, with reasonable clarity, what we were 
talking about: what “political philosophy” is, what “political science” is, and 
whether they are really distinguishable. The basic issue of the conference was 
to determine the relevance of the one to the study of the other, and if we had 
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decided that they were really the same thing, these would simply have been no 
problems for us to discuss. On the whole, we fek shat a valid, if not necessarily 
sharp, distinction was to'be made between the “philosophical” and the ‘‘scien- 
tific” approaches to the study of politics anc that we were not discussing 
absurd or tautological issues. We agreed, however, that all types of political 
inquiry involve the construction of theory, im licit or explicit, and that the 
title “political theory” has been unjustifiably appropriated by the historians of 
political thought. 

Sacond, what is the point of studying the pciitical philosophies of the past? 
Why insist that they be part of the equipment of the professional political 
scientist? Ought we not to stop “hesitating to forget our founders” and relegate 
them to the general education courses, where al good obsolete Greats properly 
belong? Needless to say, these questions, less aggressively phrased, took up 
most of our discussions. Needless to say also, they resolved themselves into 
two categories of questions. That.is to say, tha utility of political philosophy 
might be found either in the intrinsic abilit- of the best of past political 
thought to sharpen the wits of contemporary 2clitical thinkers, much as any 
dificult intellectual exercise sharpens the mina and deepens the imagination, 
or in the ability of political philosophy to serve as a thought-saving device by 
providing the political scientist with a rich source of concepts, models, insights, 
theories, and methods. 

Third, what should be the role of contemporary political philosophers in the 
field—not of teachers of the history of politica. philosophy, but of people who 
still devote themselves to creative political philosophy? 

The conference did not reach agreement on al of these large issues, nor did 
we succeed in isolating all the subsidiary probEms they pose. But our discus- 
sions at least touched on all of them. 


I, THE END OF THE STUDY JE POLITICS 


Most of the disagreements which arose durirg the discussions of the confer- 
ence arose from certain fundamentally differert ideas about the “end” of the 
study of politics. It is very difficult to state prezizely in what sense our ideas on 
this subject differed; certainly we never had £ sharply focussed debate on it. 
But there were perceptible differences in mooc smong the members, a certain 
something in the “climate of opinion” which was omnipresent, if only as an 
undercurrent, in the debates we did have. In skazply focussing the issue, there- 
fore, there may be some distortion of what was actually said at the conference. 

For the sake: of clarity, it may be useful to deal with the various shades of 
opinion which gradually emerged on the subject in terms of a dichotomy of 
views. On the one hand, there were certain people who would probably not 
object to being called behaviorists if I confess =o loose usage of the term; these 
people seemed to feel that the main task of coatemporary political science (its 
historic mission, as it were) is to transform the field of political studies into a 
genuine scientific discipline. What this means vill be discussed more concretely 
below. On the other hand, there were certain people (anti-behaviorists, again 
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loosely speaking) who felt that the end of the study of politics was something 
they called political wisdom, and that wisdom about (or in) politics could not 
be achieved at all, or that it could not be best, achieved, by the sort of discipline 
the behaviorists seemed to want. The vast majority of tha members of the 
conference, however, steered a careful, even if at times ambiguous, middle course 
between these extremes. 

What troubled the “behaviorists,” of course, was the extreme eclecticism and 
individualism of effort in political science. The field seemed to them to lack all 
the characteristics of a discipline, especially the constant accumulation of 
tested theories, a high degree of meaningful communication among its practi- 
tioners, and a high degree of cooperative research activity. This, they felt, 
makes us different not only from the natural scientists (a difference which 
might be justified on the basis of differences in subject-matter and practicable 
research techniques), but also from other social scientists, especially economists 
and sociologists, and for this they felt there was no justification at all. But ex- 
actly why does political science have so extraordinarily little ‘‘discipline’’? The 
diagnosis of the behaviorists is a familiar one. We do not accumulate, commu- 
nicate, and cooperate sufficiently because we have no common language, no 
common problems, no significant methodological agreemert in the field as a 
whole; and we lack these highly desirable things because we do not have a com- 
prehensive and shared model (or conceptual scheme) of the political process 
which could guide our researches and give them a collectively coherent struc- 
ture. Our task, therefore, is to unify and to systematize our field; at any rate, 
this, if not the ultimate end of the study of politics, should be our immediate 
goal. 

Obviously, however, the behaviorists were not willing to buy discipline at the 
price of “wisdom.” Therefore, when the ‘“anti-behaviorists’” opposed them with 
pleas for wisdom they clearly had something rather special in mind, something 
which can be roughly put as follows (and it can only be put “roughly’”’): 
(1) Wisdom is to be found not in “explanation” but in “understanding.” “Ex- 
planation,” the anti-behaviorists felt, involves the systematic collection of data 
and the rigorous application of theoretical procedures (hypothesizing and 
testing, presumably) to the data, generally in accordance with a set of arbi- 
trary rules which, properly observed, result in something called ‘‘verified 
theory.” The whole process, in short, is a mechanical sort of game rather than 
genuinely intellectual, speculative activity. In its most repulsive form, it is 
“sclentism,” which was defined by one member as the use of mathematical 
procedures for the manipulation of political data. “Understanding,” on the 
other hand, goes to the very core of experience; it involves, presumably, some 
deeper, perhaps more intuitive grasp of the meaning of reality. It is more likely 
to grow out of a flash of insight than a long evening with the logarithm table; 
it is certainly more likely to be found in an aphorism than in a conceptual 
scheme. One can get “understanding” only from a sensitive, critical, imagina- 
tive mind, not from a mere human IBM machine. (2) Wisdom, moreover, 
penetrates certain kinds of experience which a “scientific” discipline either 
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could not or would not touch and which may t= the most inportant in our field. 
There is, in the first place, the field of moral szeculation. Morality cannot be 
factored out of politics or the study of politics,at only because the very function 
of politics is to formulate imperatives and to back them with collective force. 
There is, again, the field of immediate practica. ectivity. We cannot wait for the 
scientific machinery to grind out rigorously tezt2d results sefore we act. Action 
is thrust upon us; policies have to be made, tswally on tke basis of something 
less than total knowledge and absolutely systematic calculation. Nor should the 
student of politics wash his hands of the charcss he has ~o influence practical 
activity simply because he is not in command «fa commorly shared theoretical 
system. At the very least, he has sufficient kncwledge and_experience to justify 
hie influence. And one may even suspect that “wisdom,’* in the rather vague 
sens2 used here (a good grasp of data, keemmzss of mid, highly-developed 
critizal power), is more likely to be useful in practical activity than any sys- 
tematically formulated theories would be, evea if we had them. 

In a sense, all this means simply that the kenraviorists wanted to train, the 
anti-behaviorists to culiivate people engaged D the study of politics. But the 
vast majority—the “Marsh” of our Assembly—felt that the distinction be- 
tween discipline and wisdom is a false one. The believed that we not only could 
but must have the best of both possible worlds. rd this fealing seemed to grow 
out of genuine reasons rather than equivocation or pcliteness toward the 
extremists in the group. 

In the first place, the moderates agreed on the desirabilty of “discipline” in 
the field, if by discipline is meant the cooperati-e and progressive accumulation 
of tested theories and a high degree of meanirg-ul communication among the 
praczitioners of political science. They did noc, however, agree that the field 
was unprogressive and inchoate now. We do make progress, even though we 
may not be as self-conscious of it as people in ctker social sciences. What, after 
all, constitutes progress in a field like political seic nce? It involves: first, increas- 
ing refinement in the definition of problems (leaming what sort of questions to 
ask and not to ask); second, increasing conceptiel precisior ; third, the accumu- 
lation of specific hypotheses about specific polit-cal systems.and political behav- 
ior ir. general; fourth, the systematic conceptuel analysis of the field; and fifth, 
the application of useful concepts, theories, aac techniques from other fields 
to our subject-matter. One can easily cite laz lists of recent works which 
make “progress” in all of these senses: e.g., Walcan’s analrsis of the epistemo- 
logical status of certain traditional problems în political shilosophy, a whole 
spate of books (by Lasswell and deJouvenel, smong a good many others) on 
“power,” Goguel and Williams’ analyses of the Erench poltical system, David 
Easton’s diagnostic study of the current state of political scence, the impressive 
use of psychological techniques by the authors =f The Autheritarian Personality 
(who, to be sure, are not professional politica. scientists) DeGrazia’s use of 
anomie theory in The Political Communtty—onrc could gc on for pages. And 
one need scarcely mention the accumulation cf concepts and theories,’ the 
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increasing refinement of techniques, the checking and rechecking of old theories, 
and the constant cross-fertilization of the field achieved by the best of the 
political ‘‘behaviorists’” themselves. 

The moderates, therefore, disagreed first of all with the behaviorists’ diag- 
nosis of the condition of the field. They disagreed also with their apparent 
desire for the organization of our work on the basis of some authoritarian con- 
ceptual scheme. They felt, in short, that eclecticism was desirable. No single 
line of approach, no conceptual map, however large its scale, could ever exhaust 
the richness of any field, least of all a field as rich as politics. If we all agreed on 
a single line of approach, we should soon find ourselves mistaking the map for 
reality and feel that we had progressed when we had translated familiar facts 
into unfamiliar jargon. The sense of being in on a mystery, which distinguishes 
most of the economists and some sociologists from ourselves, may not be an 
altogether unmixed blessing, particularly if it involves the identification of 
“gcience’”’ with the rules of some esoteric methodological and conceptual game, 
The moderates felt, as Mill felt, that only pseudo-progress could be achieved by 
rigid conformity of any sort. 

What then distinguished the moderates from the anti-behaviorists? The es- 
sential difference between them was that the moderates were unwilling to strip 
the field of all “scientific” pretensions and to concede that insights are superior 
to systems and aphorisms superior to correlations. The moderates felt simply 
that insights need to be subjected to rigorous analysis and that no aphorism can 
stand on its own two feet merely because it issues from a sensitive mind. 
Hence, of course, their insistence on eclecticism: the simultaneous cultivation 
of what the anti-behaviorists called “understanding” and “explanation,” i.e., 
insight and discipline. They also felt that no real distinction was to be made 
between wisdom and science; that, in effect, the anti-behaviorists were using a 
value-laden term merely to conceal a profound anti-scientific bias. 

These views led to three fundamentally different positions on the subject of 
the conference. One group felt that political philosophy probably does no one 
any great harm, but that it does very little good, either, so far as the condition of 
political science is concerned. Another group felt that political philosophy com- 
prises all that is genuinely admirable and useful in the field. The third felt 
that political philosophy should have a major place in our departments pre- 
cisely because it can play a useful role in political “science’’ itself. 


Il, POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


What we called “political philosophy” is generally called “political theory” 
in the departments of political science. As I have said, we all agreed that this 
involves a mistaken use of the word “theory.” Theorizing plays a role in all 
kinds of inquiries, even inquiries which pretend to do nothing more than collect 
data, After all, criteria of selection imply judgments of significance, and what 
are judgments of significance if not theories? Thus, we agreed that the theorist- 
behavionst dichotomy, which seems to be taken seriously by most political 
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sciertists, is naive at best and dangerous at worst; dangerous, in the sense that 
a sharp separation between “theory” and “empirical” inquiry is likely to lead 
to both bad theorizing and bad empirical worx. 

What then did we mean by “political philosophy”? In the first place, we 
meant the great political speculations of the psst, the works of people generally 
taught in our political theory courses. We were aware, of course, that it is 
arbitrary in the extreme to label as ‘‘philosopiy”’ anything written before the 
Furst World War and to withhold the term rom almost everything written 
thereafter. We decided on this meaning of the term, nevertheless, simply be- 
cause we wanted to discuss the value of studjang the Greats who had written 
on our subject. . 

Many merabers of the conference, however. thought that there was a more 
serious distinction to be made between politicakscience and political philosophy. 
Political science, of course, is concerned with the analys.s of actual political 
behavior. Political philosophy, we felt, could be distingcished from it on at 
least three reasonable grounds: subject, scope. and criteria of validity. 

Sc far as subject is concerned, political philosophy is distinguished chiefly by 
the fact that it deals not only with matters =f fact but also with matters of 
norm: either moral theory in the abstract or cuestions of immediate practical 
activity. Political philosophy, in short, is “eoncerned with ends. as well as 
means’’—one of the most frequently used phra: es at the conference. In addition 
to moral theory, political philosophy also invcives anothe> kind of speculative 
activity, not strictly part of political science bet highly relevant to it. This sort 
of speculative activity we might perhaps cal ‘“meta-theory’: theory about 
theory. The term refers to something I have dijiculty in putting very precisely, 
but anyone who has followed the trend in the @ntemporary philosophy depart- 
ments will know what I mean. Modern philosophy seems increasingly to have 
given up the historic work of philosophy, the-search for eubstantive truth. It 
seems Increasingly to concentrate on commerting upon what the people who 
do search for substantive truth are doing: thelanguage they use, the methods 
they employ, the epistemological and metaphrsical implications of their activ- 
_ ities, and so forth. Someone has said—and with some justification—that mod- 
ern philosophers (in Britain and America) are “clever dilettantes who criticize 
the work of dull specialists.” But this is no- meant to poke fun at “meta- 
theory,” which can obviously be extremely usezul in the development of science. 
Meta-theory, in the sense the term is used hers, includes enalysis of the sort of 
problems one can fruitfully raise, the sort of lenguage (concepts) one should or 
should not employ, the “ultimate implication’” of substant:ve research findings, 
methodological analyses, general criticisms of. æsearch prozedures and fihdings, 
and, not least, the overall programmatic anacysis of a field, “programmatic” 
referring to the sort of analyses which are meazit to lead to research rather than 
to present research findings. Weldon’s Vocabulary of Polizics and much of the 
work done by the Social Science Research ~ouncil’s committees are fairly 
familiar cases in point. 

So far as scope is concerned, political philosophy is characterised chiefly by 
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system-building, i.e., the construction of comprehensive theories of politics. 
The line cannot be drawn precisely because we have no convenient measures 
of partialness and comprehensiveness. But one can at least illustrate the ex- 
tremes. On one extreme would be, let us say, a theory explaining the defeat of 
the British Labor party in 1951; obviously such a theory is not likely to involve 
the ordering of a very great range of political experience. On the other hand 
would be theories like Marx’s analysis of the state and the determinants of 
political power, which obviously involve the ordering of almost the whole 
of political experience and call for a judgment as to what is significant and in- 
significant in experience as such. Bentley’s analysis of the process of govern- 
ment might also be cited on the Marxian extreme, despite his claim to have 
devised merely a basis for research, and Bentley is especially worth noting here 
because he is a political analyst to whom the philosophers and the scientists can 
clearly lay an equal claim, the former on the basis of both the scope and the 
meta-theoretical aspects of his work. 

When we came to “criteria of proof”? as a factor distinguishing political 
science and philosophy, we found ourselves in much muddier waters. Some of 
us felt that anything validated by correspondence is “science” and anything 
validated by anything else (or not validated at all—‘‘above validation,” per- 
haps) is philosophy. This would, of course, put moral theory in the realm of 
philosophy, since one certainly does not test moral theory by correspondence, if 
one tests it at all. Similarly, meta-theory would be philosophy since it, in a 

\sense, is merely theory about testing itself. 

The chief task of the conference was, of course, to. discuss the utility of 
political philosophy in each of the two senses I have outlined: the study of the 
Greats, and the study of “comprehensive” political theories, theories of political 
obligation (moral theories) and meta-theoretical writings on political science. 


UI. THE UTILITY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


No one disputed that the Greats were worth studying for their intrinsic 
interest. Even the most extreme behaviorists felt that no one need apologize for 
being interested in the history of thought in our field. They considered the 
history of political thought to be as worthwhile as any other sort of history. It 
could no doubt give a great deal of amusement; it was probably as mentally 
stimulating as chess and as aesthetically pleasing as great art. We agreed that 
we did not want to breed philistines and that anything amusing, anything 
mentally stimulating, anything aesthetically pleasing needs no further defense. 
The question was, of course, whether the history of political thought was any- 
thing more than amusing to people who find their amusement in such things. 
What precisely would be lost if we surrendered our Greats to the history, phi- 
losophy, and Genera] Education departments, as have most of the other fields? 
The behaviorists certainly would not have been very sad to see Plato and 
Locke deported to other jurisdictions, but the others felt that the loss would 
be both sad and harmful, most of all to the behaviorists themselves—and not 
only because they felt that moral theory, whatever its “scientific” status, was 
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ultimately inseparable from political theory. “he following sre some other 
more important reasons: 

1. Even if a good grasp of political philosophy cannot be immediately con- 
verted into brilliant scientific results, the majozity of us felt that analysis of the 
Greats at least sharpens the wits, deepens tha imagination, and refines one’s 
critical powers—and that even the dullest spec alist can use all the wits, imagi- 
nation, and eritical powers he can develop. Toere is no real distinction to be 
made between a cultivated mind and a trainsc mind, since some speculative 
ability is required in even the most routine of kahavioral inquiries and practical 
activities. The majority of us felt that the atti-ude which underlies the British 
examination for the Administrative Class wae entirely right; there were very 
tew Ilexes and Opimians among us.! One mer:ker of the conference who had 
had a great deal of adminissrative experience im Washington felt that, even 
on the lower bureau levels, men who had a broad grounding in “liberal arts” 
subjects showed greater capacity and, above al, greater adaptability than men 
trained mainly in a specialty. Most of us agreee: that if the generalizing mind is 
desirable in a government bureau, it is even moze desirable in a scholarly dis- 
cipline. And most of us felt that speculative and critical abilities are not simply 
natural gifts, but talents to be developed by coutact with great speculative and 
critical works. This, however, constitutes a defense of the liberal arts in gen- 
era., not of political philosophy in particular. 

2. Secondly, most of us felt that there is a ne-d in any field for people who do 
not fully share the assumptions and attitudes of the orthodox “scientists.” 
Every social organization has a tendency to isoaze and punish the eccentric, to 
compel conformity to its dominant conceptions cf ultimate truth and ultimate 
value, and frequently for good reasons. But the majority of the conference was 
sufficiently of the classical liberal persuasion to feel that too much success in 
this respect is self-defeating. No one can be sur- that the scientific assumptions 
of today will not turn out to be the metaphysics] nonsense of tomorrow; but we 
can be fairly certain that it is almost always zke non-conformist who breaks 
new ground and makes “progress.” One way tc prevent the over-routinization 
of new and temporarily dominant ideas is, of coarse, to keep the history of ideas 
constantly in mind;if nothing else, this will engender a healthy perspective to- 


! Miss Iles (in T. L. Peacock’s Grylt Grange): “Tte poor young men... are not held 
oualified for a proiession unless they have overloadec their understanding with things of 
Go use in jii...” 

The Rey. Dr. Opimian: “Very true. Brindly would not have passed as a canal-maker, 
nor Edward Williams as a bridge-builder. I saw the »tier day some examination papers 
which would have infallibly excluded Marlborough f om the army and Nelson from the 
navy, ... Fancy Watt being asked how much Joan ~f Naples got for Avignon when she 
sold it to Pops Clement the Sixth.” > 

Compare, on the other hand, the remark of Mr. Flosk~ (in Nighimare Albey), who speaks 
for the “wisdom” party (Flosky is a parody on Cole icge, a political philospher in good 
standing): “My dear Miss O'Carroll, it would have g-v3n me great pleasure to have said 
anything that would have given you pleasure; but if any person living could make report 
of having obtained any information on any subject Zrəm Ferdinando Flosky, my tran- 
szendental reputation would be ruined forever.” 
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ward the authoritarian tendencies which generally afflict every field of inquiry 
at every stage of its development. Another way to prevent it is to present the 
student with a variety of different approaches to the analysis of the same sub- 
ject; and this, in lieu of a sufficient number of eccentrics in our departments, 
can be accomplished by studying the eccentrics who fill Professor Sabine’s book. 
Thus, while some of the behaviorists agreed that the study of political philoso- 
phy is useful as long as we do not have a real discipline of political science, the 
rest felt that it would be particularly useful when and if we ever got a discipline 
worthy of the name. l | 

3. The majority felt, however, that there is a still stronger argument to be 
made for retaining the history of political ideas as a central part of the field. 
This argument rests on the very nature of the social as distinguished irom the 
natural sciences. The study of society must be historical and “dynamic” pre- 
cisely because the social sciences do not deal with a closed universe into which 
nothing new ever intrudes and in which a fixed mechanism plays itself out into 
a constant uniformity of motion. Most of us were on the side of Heraclitus and 
Hegel: “Everything is and is not, for everything is fluid, is constantly changing, 
constantly coming into being and passing away.” Whether the natural sciences 
also deal with a dynamic universe the conference, unlike Engels, did not dare to 
discuss; but we felt reasonably certain, at any rate, of the need for dynamic 
models and theories in the social sciences. 

Consistently with this attitude, we felt that the impression of unreality many 
of us get from sister-fields like economics and sociology is due to the prevalence 
of static models in these fields. Nor did we think it accidental that static models 
should be so prevalent in them. We agreed with one of the members that the 
emphasis on methodological rigor in these fields results in an exaggerated pre- 
occupation with the ‘here and now” and hence with static analyses of static 
social situations. Political philosophy, even if it cannot claum the logical rigor of 
economic theory or the empirical comprehensiveness of the Yankee City series, 
at least accommodates the “intelligent” analysis of the real essence of our sub- 
ject, dynamic change in time. We felt, of course, that a rigorous dynamic ap- 
proach to social behavior may some day be worked out by the behaviorists. But 
the majority felt that the work of the economists, sociologists, and our own 
behaviorists offered no immediate hope of this and that there was such an 
affinity between systematic rigor and static analysis that there was every pros- 
pect of disappointment in the future. Hence, at least in the short run—and 
probably also in the long run—a healthy emphasis on dynamic analysis presup- 
poses an equally healthy emphasis on political philosophy, as distinguished 
from the sort of thing the behaviorists wanted. 

4. There is still another argument to be made for political philosophy on the 
basis of the dynamic historical nature of political science—and here we come 
much closer to the “cash value” of political philosophy to the behaviorists. 
The documents which comprise the history of political thought are simply one 
of the sources (many sources) on which we can construct knowledge of politics 
in the past. They are not absolutely reliable documents; they are certainly not 
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compendia of the sort of information about the past all of as want. Hence the 
tendency of the rigid behaviorists to neglect the past for tha here and now: we 
simply cannot do in the past what The Authorita-ian Personclity has done in the 
present. But this is a fault which documents in political philosophy share with 
all other historical documents, and even perhaps with centemporary docu- 
ments. After all, Plato’s Dialogues and Aristot-e’s Politics may contain more 
information relevant to the general analysis of political beravior than all the 
voting statistics compiled and sifted for Erie coucty. The peoblem of checking 
and evaluating the information contained in the cccumente of political philos- 
ophy merely involves the application of histcringraphica. techniques, That 
does not mean that the problem is easy to solve D zvery case; it does mean that 
a discipline for coping with it exists—a disciplire incidentslly, in which most 
of us unfortunately have no technical training. The point 13 that political be- 
havior in the past is an indispensable datum for zke analysis of political behav- 
ior as such; hence we must make the best we canol the sources we have on past 
political behavior, and the history of political thought is ore of these sources. 
There may be better ones, but in historical research one mist use everything 
one can get. 

5. Moreover, the history of political thought, iat least because of the moral 
consciousness of the political philosophers, may >e particularly informative on 
a matter of obviously central importance in the jeld: political ideologies. Most 
of us agreed that political activities and politica attitudes sre inseparably re- 
lazed aspects of the same phenomena. Concepticne of “legitimacy,” the myths 
in men’s minds, the way in which they view the world and the way in which they 
translate their world-views into political “directi-es’’ are absolutely fundamen- 
tal te the correct analysis of political behavior. Evan our bel aviorists were not 
behaviorists in tha more narrow sense of the terra. 

But here a disagreement emerged among th- members of the conference 
which was never successfully resolved, even among the moderates. Do the 
highly refined ideologies which constitute our story of Political Thought 
courses really and accurately reflect ideologies which have actually influenced 
behavior? Do the sort of people whom Max Webar called Xathedersoztalisten 
really have the same sort of attitudes as the people who actually go to the bar- 
ricades? If we agreed on anything here, it was on the poirt that no general 
judgment could be made on the matter; every case must be created on its own 
merits. We felt that probably all political philosodhies (above all American po- 
litical philosophies) reflect popular ideologies; thas the consciousness of even 
the most free-floating intellectual is conditionec >y the coasciousness of his 
society; and that this social consciousness can manifest itsel? not only in con- 
formity with an ideology but also in revolt agains- rt. Hence, she majority of us 
felt that all political philosophies are potentially aseful sources of politically 
significant ideologies. 

We also felt, however, that the unsophistica-ed identification of political 
philosophy and pclitically significant ideology is “ull of dangars. The fact that 
Rousseau’s political thought has both democratic aad totalitarian implications 
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(if it does) does not mean, tpso facto, that they are the sources of British social- 
ism or that British Socialists think like Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet. Hence, 
positing @ one-one relationship between “political philosophy” and politically 
significant “ideology” is, perhaps more often than not, merely a way of avoiding 
difficult historical research. 

Many of us felt that, in most cases, we have available infinitely better 
sources of politically significant ideologies than the cream of political thought, 
and that neither the political behaviorists nor the political “theorists” have 
scratched even the surface of these sources—although the historians have, usu- 
ally for purposes different from ours. The ‘‘behaviorists” have not extracted the 

juice from the sources because they are too current-events-conscious and fre- 
- quently lack a decent training in historiography. The “theorists” have neglected 
them because they lack adquate training in empirical research techniques and 
because they are not genuinely interested in political behavior. There is, conse- 
quently, a vast territory of politically significant information which lies fallow, 
mainly because we seem unable to reach a reasonable compromise between the 
study of Plato and the study of local government in Ilinois. 

Many members of the conference felt that the priority of research in ideolo- 
gies should be given to these sources (legal documents, novels, letters, memoirs, 
pamphlets, handbills) rather than to the Greats. Others, however, felt that the 
Greats were at least a source of what we want and that the evaluation of their 
“relevance” posed no problems intrinsically different from the problems posed 
by the other sources. 

6. If political philosophy is valuable as a source of data, it is also valuable as 
a source of ideas for analyzing the data. The history of political thought is in- 
disputably a gold-mine of concepts, models, hypotheses, and methods which 
may turn out to be useful even in the analysis of contemporary political behav- 
ior. 

What really disturbed us on this subject was not whether political philoso- 
phy is useful but why the reservoir of potentially useful ideas in the history of 
political thought is not being used more. After all, if we want a “cumulative” 
discipline we need not begin entirely from scratch; we need only use whatever is 
useful in past thought on politics. The reason we rarely do this is plain and has 
already been mentioned: the fact that the behaviorists have a generally insuf- 
ficient interest and preparation in the history of political thought and the fact 
that the historians of political thought hardly ever do anything but expound 
the history of political ideas. 

This is the real core of the difficulty, and the real reason, many of us felt, why 
it was necessary to have a conference on the relevance of political philosophy to 
political science at all. Their relevance to one another seemed beyond question 
to the majority at the conference. And if the majority is right, the problem of 
the conference is ultimately a political rather than an intellectual problem: how 
to persuade the practitioners in the field to develop a healthy interest and to 
acquire a healthy preparation in both political science and ohilosophy. It should 
be added that we did not feel that this is simply a matter of persuading the be- 
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haviorists to take their Aristotle out of the basement. It vould also involve —~ 
persuading the political “philosophers” to stoop sc the grimr work of empirical 
analysis occasionally. Our villain, in the final ana ysis, and not surprisingly, was 
simply the ‘“behaviorist’’-‘theorist”’ dichotomy. 


IV. THE ROLE OF THE CONTEMPORARY PCL-TICAL PHILOSOPHER 


But what of the contemporary political philosopher, i.e., the man who is less 
interested in expounding the history of politica. “theories” than in adding to 
them? What sort of work might he do? And, above ell, in what special ways can 
he be useful to the political “scientists” other than those in which all political 
“theories” are useful to them? 

-~ 1. The anti-behaviorists felt, on the whole: thst he should_perform two roles. 

First, he should undertake the rera endis task əf ethical ard moral reflection: 

ethical reflection toward the definition and eriticue of ultimate imperatives, 
moral reflection toward the definition of actions vhich can approach the imper- 
atives in practical activity. In effect, he should address hims=if to the matter of 
erds and means, to the problems of choice in prectical activ-ty rather than the 
analysis of behavior as a given. His function, inthis sense, Es to be a source of 
directives for society in general. Second, he shouH use his critical powers, expe- 
rience, and general knowledge—his visdom” —ir commenzing upon contem- 
porary political experience: analyzing broad trends in poliziceal development, 
criticizing the activities of statesmen, trying to paretrate the inner meaning, as 
it were, of contemporary political life. 

' 2. The moderates felt that the chief task of tae contemperary political phi- 
losopher was to provide a constant flow of theretical idess and concepts to 
those more interested in empirical work; ideas -rd concepts, however, which 
have no claim to “wisdom” other than their utrity and testability in “‘scien- 
tific’ analysis. They felt that it was perhaps nct entirely necessary for every 
practitioner in the field to possess both a highly-developed theoretical imagina- 
tion and a rigorous command of empirical research metheds. Instead, there 
might well be some sort of rational division of lator. At any rate, the moderates 
could not see why certain political scientists sEould not davote their efforts 
chiefly to speculation, provided that they were sufficiently sware of the prob- 
_ lems and difficulties arising in empirical analysic to make teir ideas useful to 
the behaviorists. 

' 8. Interestingly enough, the behaviorists, mor- than anyone else, insisted on 
the system-building and meta-theoretical functicna of the ccntemporary polit- 
ical philosopher. It is not difficult to see why they-should insist on system-build- 
ing. After all, if the immediate task of political sezence is to transform itself into 
8 unified discipline, we need someone to perform the unifyirg function: some- 
one to construct the authoritative model of the political process and program 
for research which would govern our future acti~izies, to co:n the interrelated 
concepts, to chart the map, and to base the syster: on the relevant work already 
done in detail. This would be the unique function of the political philosophers. 
They would be sources not of moral directives bus of scientific directives. Here, 
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of course, the behaviorists and anti-behaviorists might join hands—as usual, 
the extremists turn out to be not so entirely different from one another—for 
the wise philosopher of the anti-behaviorists would be peculiarly fitted to play 
the unifying role in the field. But perhaps this is not entirely fair, since the 

“~~~ behaviorists would vehemently insist that even the wisest of conceptual 
schemes is merely a program for research and can have no claim to validity in 
and of itself. 

Even more important, the behaviorists insisted that the political philosophers 
should play a more constructive role as “critics” of the work of the political 
scientists, i.e., that they should increasingly assume the position which modern 
philosophy in general is assuming toward the substantive fields. There should 
be less expounding of the ancients and more keeping the moderns up to the 
mark. The contemporary political philosopher should be constantly engaged in 
the critical analysis of the political scientist’s concepts, the methods he uses, 
the models which seem to govern his work, and the consistency of his findings 
and reasonings. He should constantly clarify the basic assumptions of the be- 
haviorist’s work and its “larger” implications. This is the service in which he 
can most help the work of political science and find a justifiable niche for himself 
in our academic departments. He should, in short, be a methodologically and 

_ linguistically sophisticated critic, in constant process of refining the products 
of empirical activity. 


CONCLUSION 


At the end of the conference, many of us felt that a real problem confronting 
us was revealed by our discussions. How and why had the political “philosophers” 
and the political “scientists” managed to drift so far apart in their work when most 
of them were so eager to concede that they had much to learn from one another? It 
would be tedious and not very useful to go into all the possible explanations. 
The important thing is not to hold post mortems—which might after all only 
widen the breach—but to begin making some attempts to bring the two closer 
together. Some of us believed that the most promising step at present would be 
to attempt some sort of collaborative analysis of the area in which political 
science and philosophy touch most closely on one another, i.e., the field of 
politically significant “ideologies.” However this may be, it is hoped that this 
report will stimulate further thought in tackling this problem of collaborative 
work between “philosopher” and “scientist.” 


REVISION OF 
THE NOMINATION AND ELECT-ON PROCEDURE 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A SYMPOSIUM 


At the Council meeting in Boulder in September, 1955, Professor Norman J. 
Padelford, Chairman of the Nominating Comm-ttes in 1954-55, presented a ‘ 
proposel for revising the provisions of the Consta-tion governing the election 
of .officers of the Association. The Nominating Committee was itself divided 
on the question of the recommendations and the Council, after voting down the 
proposals, referred them to the Executive Commictee for further study. 

The Executive Committee decided to ask Professor Padelford to write a 
brief statement setting forth the proposals and tae arguments for them to be > 
published in the Review. At the same time it deciced to ask one member of the 
1954-55 Committee, who had been opposed to the proposals, to set forth the 
arguments against them; Mr. Howard R. Penniman was asked to do this. The 
Executive Committee decided to send these statem=2nts to several people from 
different sections of the country for comment and to print the Padelford and 
Penniman statements along with the comments In the Review. Not all those 
asked to comment did so; five replies, however, veze received and are printed 
hera along with the two main papers. 

It is the hope of the Executive Committee that tae printing of this matral 
will stimulate thinking and discussion on the prokem and that many members 
will take the time to write the Executive Committ2e expressing their views and. 
any alternative proposals they may have. Lettere should be addressed to Mr. 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director, The American Political Science 
Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE CASE FOR REVISDN 


NORMAN J. PADELFORD 
Chairman of Nominating Committe, 1 964-66 


I 


One of the most vital aspects of any democratic organization should be 
the procedure by which its elective officers are chosen. For many years the elec- 
tive officers of The American Political Science Association have been nomi- 
nated by a select committee appointed by the President and elected by ballot 
at the Annual Business Meeting of the Associaticn. An eminent succession of 
officers has been brought to the leadership of the Association by this process. 
And on the whole there has been little complaint kout the persons elected to 
office. 

Complaints have been forthcoming, however, -haè the present procedures 
are undemocratic and that there is growing apatky among a substantial por- 
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tion of the membership regarding the annual elections. Specifically, objections 
have been voiced that (1) the present constitutional provisions afford members 
little opportunity for exercising a choice in the election of officers, and (2) elec- 
tions are determined by the unrepresentative character of the Annual Business 
Meetings, where attendance is often relatively small. 


II 


As the Constitution stands, opportunity is afforded to every member of the 
Association to vote for the elective officers by attending the Annual Business 
Meeting. There are no qualifications or bars to voting other than being a mem- 
ber in good standing and not even union labels have to be shown to attend and 
vote. On occasion, members have turned out in large numbers for the elections 
when they have believed a serious issue was at stake. And they have overridden 
the slate presented by the Nominating Committee. But this has been highly 
exceptional. Furthermore, the Constitution (Article V, paragraph 2) does pro- 
vide a “safety valve” in permitting additional names or a substitute slate to be 
brought in to the Annual Meeting, provided notice is given to the Secretary 24 
hours in advance and a petition is signed by 10 members. Normally, however, 
the Nominating Committees’ slates are voted through without challenge or 
the presentation of additional names giving the members opportunity to exer- 
cise any real choice. 

It can hardly be gainsaid that attendance at the Annual Meetings is deter- 
mined to a considerable degree by factors of location, time, academic or other 
conflicting duties, costs of travel, and other elements over which many mem- 
bers have little or no control. Many of our members, especially those teachers 
who are dependent upon their own salaries for travel and hotel expenses, are 
unable to attend each year. They are thereby denied the opportunity of re- 
gistering a vote either for or against the slates presented. 

Attendance at the Annual Business Meetings in the past few years has been 
in the neighborhood of 100-150. This is a small fraction of an association now 
numbering over 5,000 members. It matters little whether this ratio of attend- 
ance to total membership is larger or smaller than that of other comparable 
learned societies. And it is not questioned that those in attendance have elected 
a competent, distinguished line of officers. The point is that a large percentage 
of our membership is not in fact able to participate in the choice of our elective 
officers year after year. Under the circumstances it is more or less inevitable 
that a “who cares?” attitude has grown up among many and that elections are 
regarded as being “cut and dried,” determined by a handful who are preju- 
diced in favor of a coterie of big-name institutions, chiefly east of the Missouri 
and north of the bluegrass country. 

More democracy may not be a universal cure-all for shortcomings in demo- 
cratic processes. But in a society of political scientists whose members are 
accustomed to professing the virtues of democracy and of supporting the uni- 
versal—even the absentee—-ballot, surely some means must be conceivable by 
which a considerably larger percentage of the membership of this Association 
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may be enabled to participate in the annual elect. on of officers. Wider and more 
regular participation in this respect could lead mot only to removal of existent 
criticisms but also to an enlivened sense of responsibility ior and interest in 
the larger aspects of Association activities. Moreover, such increased participa-. 
tion in elections would compensate for the ac-idental facsors that so often 
goverr. attendance at the Annual Business Meetings. 


MI 


Concern has been expressed lest an extension: of the voting privilege would 
result in the election of ill-balanced groups of officers. There should be no in- 
superable problem in this regard, however, if the Nominatirg Committees dis- 
charge their responsibility properly. Long and dedicated work is required 
if thé Nominating Committees are to weigh adequately all of the factors that 
should be taken into account in selecting suitabE groups of nominees from the 
field of all possible candidates. The elective offi-es of the Association have al- 
ways been regarded as honorary positions to be filled upon a basis of recogni- 
tion of the scholarly and public accomplishmerts and contributions of mem- 
bers. It is vital that this aspect of nominations aad elections be preserved if the 
larger on-going interests of the Association are to be advanced. At the same 
time, the elective officer groups should be broadly and fairly representative 
of the different fields of political science, of the various reg ons of the country 
and of the various types of institutions in which political scientists are located. 
Finally, it is essential to the wellbeing of the Association that the elective offi- 
cers each year should possess such a combina-ion of knowledge, experience, 
and personal qualities that they may be able tc work together effectively as a 
ieam. in furthering the work of the organizatior in the yeas that lies immedi- 
ately ahead. Such a balance can be achieved oxly if the election stage is pre- 
ceded by adequate deliberation on the part of competent Nominating Com- 
mittees. It cannot be gained or preserved by recucing nomiasations or elections 
to the huckstering of political campaigning. Foz this reason it is desirable that 
the present methods of selecting slates of nominees be retained. Given ade- 
quate effort by the Nominating Committees, tkere is little reason to fear that 
elections will not turn out satisfactorily if changes are made to permit polling a 
larger share of the membership. 

It has been customary in recent years to invate members of the Association, 
by means of a published notice in the Decembe= issue of the Review, to submit. 
names of suggested nominees to the Nominating Commitzees. This has been 
genuinely useful to the Committees. Last year some 130 members situated in 
more than 80 institutions sent in suggestions. A3 a result 47 names were placed 
before the Committee for the position of Presicent-elect. Kighty-three persons 
were suggested for the vice presidency; 104 for rembership on the Council, and 
several each for the offices of Secretary and Treasurer. The very size of such a 
list reveals something of the range of personnel from which the Nominating 
Committees make their selections, as well as some indication of the magnitude 
ef the work done by these Committees. 
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. The Nominating Committees of the past two years have been satisfied that 
the existent constitutional provisions do provide a genuine opportunity for 
membership participation in the nomination stage and that members are tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity. 

On the other hand, few departments of political science appear to discuss 
collectively possible nominees or send in names for the benefit of the Commit- 
tee. If the departments would assume some more active measure of responsi- 
bility for discussing and forwarding nomination suggestions, this could be addi- 
tionally helpful to the Nominating Committee. 


IV 


In contrast to the opportunities for membership participation in the nomina- 
tion process, there is relatively little provision for exercising a choice in the 
final election of officers, And members who for any reason are unable to attend 
the Annual Business Meeting are denied both a vote and an opportunity to 
register any choice in the election. Little use has been made of the “safety 
valve” clause in Article V, paragraph 2 permitting additional nominations 
to be offered from the floor. Taken in conjunction with the timing of the annual 
election and the inability of most members to take part in it, the normal ab- 
sence of any element of choice on the balloting contributes to lethargy concern- 
ing the election of Association officers. 

It may be argued that allowing a choice on the ballot will introduce lobbying 
activity into the election of officers or result in denying representation to some 
area or field. These are conceivable risks. Statements have been made, on the 
other hand, by members of other professional associations having as large and 
as widely dispersed a membership as ours that they have been able to devise 
election methods giving each member a vote and a choice regardless of attend- 
ance at the Annual Business Meeting without introducing undesirable ponies 
maneuvering or the election of poorly balanced groups of officers. 

In the interests of democratic procedure and of stimulating more lively con- 
cern with the business of the Association on the part of a larger circle of the 
total membership, it is time that two steps were taken toward liberalizing and 
democratizing the election procedure. 

Suggestion No. 1 is to amend Article V, paragraph 2 of the Constitution to 
permit the Nominating Committee to name one person each for President- 
elect and for Treasurer, but twice as many nominees for the offices of Vice 
President, Council member, and Secretary as are to be elected each year. 

Some consideration was given to this idea at the time of the Constitution re- 
vision in 1953. It was then felt that this would unduly complicate the work of 
the Nominating Committee, that it was unnecessary, and that it might result 
both in electioneering and in possibly obtaining groups of officers not repre- 
sentative of the society as a whole. 

Having served on the Nominating Committee during the past two years, 
and as chairman this last year, it is my personal opinion that a suitably con- 
stituted, conscientious Nominating Committee, representing within itself a 
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cross-section of the membership, can prepare a lete of nominees allowing the 
element of choice suggested above and still insuæ a proper balance among the 
elected officers. The number of competent perscns recommended to the Com- 
mittee last year amply testifies that there is no l=cz of personnel from which to 
make selections allowing such a choice on the Ea:lot and yat representing all 
fields and regions.. Maintenance of the desired ba.ance can be easily handled by’ 
setting up categories within which choices may be made. 

It has been argued that some persons would not wish to have their r names 
appear on the ballot if there were a chance thsy might be defeated. This is _ 
possible. It is also true that persons defeated might be disappointed. This is 
hardly unique. This is a small price to pay foz zhe generel advantages that 
might be gained. Moreover, experience might wal show that most active mem- 
bers would be willing to stand for election if asked to do so. 

As Chairman of the Nominating Committee -n 1955, I consulted with off- 
cers or active members of 12 other professional associations on their nomination 
and election procedures. These included such com>arable groups as the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, American Historica. Association, Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, American Statistical Association, Mathematical 
Association, Modern Language Association, American Chemical Society, etc. 
In 10 instances the multiple-choice nominationis used for officers other than 
the President-elect. No instance was mention=d of an organization having 
been adversely affected by giving the membersLip a choice in electing officers 
below that of the President. It was reported that electioneering had occurred 
in the American Economic Association when taeir Constitution provided for 
submission of two names for the presidency. Fut this is said to have disap- - 
peared to any undesirable degree since. single neminations for that office have 
been employed. The same is said to be the case :n the Industrial Relations. Re- 
search Association. Most of the other Associetions consulted, some with a 
smaller membership, others with many times thet of ours, suzh as the American 
Chemical Society with a membership of 60,00, find the multiple choice for 
oificers below that of President and for Counck members altogether satisfac- 
tory and desirable. Many of these associations Eave a comparable Ss 
o7 fields represented in their memberships. 

Suggestion No. 2 is to amend Article V, Parazraph 1 of the Constitution to 
. provide for the annual election of all elective >ficers by means of a printed 
mail ballot to be sent to all members not later tan May 15 of each year to- 
gether with a post-paid return envelope. 

Eleven of the twelve societies consulted employ the mail ballot, believing this- 
to be more democratic and effective than electior st the Annual Business Meet- 
ings. To conduct a postal ballot by May 15 wid require that the Nomination 
Committee complete. its work by May 1. Thi: should present no difficulty. 
Moreover, a deadline should be fixed for returaing the ballots, since a ballot 
conducted over the summer would obviously psoduce poor results. - 

If the experience of other associations is at a] meaningful, it is conceivable 
that.at least 40-50 per cent of the members of ths Association would participate 
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in the elections. Is such an enlarged participation to be dismissed ag being of 
no consequence? If so, this is in effect saying that one does not care whether the 
majority of members of the Association are or are not able to take part in elect- 
ing the officers of the organization. Why should the Political Science Associa- 
tion expect its members to journey to a remote city, at a good deal of expense 
to themselves or their institutions, to cast a vote for elective officers when in 
public affairs it is always expected that local polling facilities and a mail ballot 
for those who are absent and unable to cast their ballot in their own community 
will be provided? It would make as much sense to require all political scientists 
to journey to Washington every four years to cast their ballots for the Presi- 
dent of the United States as to have to go to Washington, Chicago, New 
York, or Boulder to vote for the President and officers of the American Political 
Science Association each year. The former would be considered an outrageous 
requirement, even if members had business to transact in the Capital while 
there! Has the time not come for this Association to demonstrate that the 
principles of equality of opportunity and democratic choice can be applied 
here? l 

Experience in other professional societies suggests that the combination of 
a. representative Nominating Committee, a single nomination for the Presi- 
dent-elect and Treasurer, but dual nominations for other officers, taken to- 
gether with the postal ballot, will produce a dignified election of competent 
members of the organization who have concerned themselves with its affairs 
over the years, and at the same time give every member the satisfaction, and 
the responsibility, of casting a vote and exercising some element of choice in so 
doing. This should produce no more accidents or undesirable practices than the 
present undemocratic method of choosing our officers. 

Some other steps might be considered along with the postal ballot, such as 
including a place for suggesting names for the following year, and possibly 
sending bills for annual dues with the ballots. This is done by the American 
Economic Association thereby saving costs in mailing and at the same time 
reminding members that privileges and responsibilities go hand in hand. Mem- 
bers of the AEA say that there has been no substantial criticism of this pro- 
cedure. On the contrary, it has been said that this has promoted regularity of 
payment, 


y 


There are problems and questions connected with such changes in the pro- 
cedures of the Association. Some of these were faced by the Constitutional Re- 
vision Committee in 1953; others were not. In any event, they are worth ex- 
amining anew in the light of experience in this and other associations. 

When the previous Constitution was submitted to the Association in 1943, 
the Chairman of the Revision Committee, Robert E. Cushman, remarked that 
“an association which includes constitutional law among its fields of study 
should possess a model constitution which might well be imitated by other 
learned and professional societies.” The present Constitution unquestionably 
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is a model in many respects. But so far as demo-racy in elections is concerned, 
we are trailing among our peers. 

No system is likely to insure 100 per cent participation in the election of 
officers. But it is conceivable that with care pcssiole dangers that may seem 
to lurx in some of the changes suggested above can be avoided and that the 
presert method of selecting our officers may be mproved upon in such a man- 
ner that the Association will enlist a more substantial proportion cf its méember- 
ship in this phase of its activity. And with this it is not uareasonable to sup- 
pose, may come broader participation in the intellectual pursuits of the Asso- 
ciation, 


THE CASE AGAINST REVISION 


HOWARD R. PENNIA-AN 
Member of Nominating Comnattee, 1066 


Much attention is given in Mr. Padelford’s memorandcm to the question 
of the degree of democracy existing in the Ame-ican Political Science Associa- 
tion under existing nomination and election arrangements I am doubtful of 
the relevance of that question in an organization of the character of the Associs- 
tion, and even more sceptical of any assertion that there is some recessary rela- 
tionship between the belief of members of the A sociation ir democracy for the 
state and what they ought to desire in the way of election srocedures in their 
own Association. 

The Political Science Association is a single-purpose orgarization established 
to advance the research and teaching of political scient sts of the United 
States. The membership of the Association is to a very large extent homoge- 
neous and is in agreement about the nature and. purpose of the Association, In 
other words, the area of consensus within the Associatior covers almost all 
problems which come within the area of action 3y the Asscciaticn. The above 
facts are of importance when considering nomiration and dection procedures. 

Different groups and areas are represented ir. the Association but they are 
not ecnflicting groups and areas nor do they ha~e conflicting or differing inter- 
ests. Represented in the Association are geograzhic areas, various divisions of 
emphasis such as constitutional law, political theory, loca government, ete., 
and lerge and small, private and public institu ions. These differences do not 
represent a conflict of interest so far as the Assomiation’s program is concerned. 
Each area, field of interest, and type of instituton needs to be represented on 
any governing body because each brings to the governing body information and 
knowledge which should be brought to bear upen a discussion of policy within 
the Association—policy aimed at the accompli=iment of tke single purpose of 
the Association as stated in paragraph one. 

The purpose and character of the Political Sc=nce Association are unlike the 
purposes and character of the state. The stateis concerned with many func- 
tions: it is concerned with social, economic, political problems within the state 
itself, and it is concerned with international affairs. On these matters, citizens 
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hold widely different opinions. There are conflicting interests which must be 
taken into account. The state, certainly any large state, is composed of a heter- 
ogeneous people of differing and frequently conflicting interests. In a demo- 
cratic state, we believe that it is essential to allow expression of opinion con- 
cerning the conflicting interests and that it is desirable to allow the establish- 
ment of pohtical parties to bring about a coalition of interests in order that 
programs may be presented to the people for decision by majority vote at elec- 
tions. The area of consensus within the democratic state may be broad or lim- 
ited. All that 1s requircd is that there be agreement that the processes of democ- 
racy be approved by the vast majority of the people so that they are willing to 
have decisions determined by a majority vote of the people. If the area of con- 
sensus includes an agreement on an economic system, on social legislation, and 
on international relations, so much the better. So wide an area of consensus is 
not, however, likely or required in a state. 

Note then the differences between the single-purpose professional organiza- 
tion like the Political Science Association and the state in composition of the 
membership, in the area of consensus, and in the number of conflicting interests 
existing within the organization. Note also that in the democratic state it is 
essential that we have parties and divisions in order that we may debate issues 
of conflict: and decide those issues. By contrast, in the single-purpose organiza- 
tion such as the Association, to have divisions or parties is to create an artificial 
division -based either on personalities or upon issues that have been created 
where issues previously did not exist. 

The Association needs the knowledge of various disciplines, areas, and types 
of schools, but no one suggests that a conflict among these should be created or 
stirred up merely to satisfy a general belief in democracy applicable in another 
kind of situation. Indeed, it is argued by all that any system of selection of 
officers should assure the representation of all segments of the profession. The 
present system does assure that representation. 

Unless one slate is placed against another slate by the Nominating Commit- 
tee, with each of the slates nicely balanced to assure representation of area, sub- 
ject matter, and type of school, there seems no obvious way to assure the repre- 
sentation of all segments of the profession on the Council. Any arrangenifent 
which provides for voting on individual candidates either by area or on a na- 
tional basis makes it literally impossible to assure representation by all groups 
and at the same time provide a serious choice for members of the Association. 
Suppose we wish to assure representation of teachers of the various courses, of 
an area, of large and small institutions, private and public institutions, and of 
the bureaucracy. Do we tell the people of the Washington, Virginia, and Mary- 
land area that no teaching; institutions shall be represented from this area, or do 
we say that the bureaucracy will not be represented? Or must we, in California, 
pair a small college, basic course teacher against another small college, basic 
course teacher, thereby eliminating all others from possible consideration for 
the Council from this area? Or if the Nominating Committee decides that the 
best candidate is a political theorist from a large institution, then must the 
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Committee find another political theorist fron- enother large institution from 
the same area? If one is not available, must the Dgical choice then be dropped or 


should a constitutional law man be placed in romination against the political 


theory man? If the latter is the case, what, asid: from luck, is to prevent the se- 
lecticn of a Council made up of constitutional Jew men or research professors in 
behavioral politics or a political theory group? 

Li it is argued that all candidates should be seested on a mational rather than 
a regional basis, how is there any assurance that there will not be over- or under- 
representation of any given area, teaching divSion, or type of institution? 

Curiously, it is argued that the presidency ought to be excluded from the pro- 
posed new system of voting. We apparently sheuid have democracy but not in 
the selection of the highest office available to Association members. The presi- 


dent ‘is not to be selected in competition becauzeit is feared that a contest will ` 


cresta political campaigning for an office which 3 intended to do honor to a man 


for h:s contribution to the profession. To propose two cardidates would, it is © 


argued, invite organized campdigns for one or tae other of the candidates, thus 
removing the sense of honor and of award in the selection of the final choice. 
But why is this not true for the other offices whish ere also ocfered in recognition 
of achievement and which should Creer be equally free mom crganized cam- 
paigr efforts? ` 

If I am to judge from my two years’ experience cn the Nominating Committee 


of ths Association, the Political Science Assocation has within it a few who . 


would gladly organize to elect a person or pereons on som=thing other than a 
spontaneous basis and possibly even for reasors other than the recognition of 


his scholarship or his contribution to research ard teaching a the profession. In - 
both years that I was a member of the commiitee, at leass one campaign was * 


obvicusly carried on for at least one candidate. Lesters were mimeographed, and 
epparently sent to hundreds of members of the srofession asking that Mr. X-be 
suggested to the Committee. 

One supporter of Mr. X. carelessly included tae mimeogrephed letter with his 
‘own letter when writing to the Chairman of tae Nominating Committee. At 
Jeast one letter supporting Mr. X came from a men who had more or less osten- 
tatiously resigned from the Assocation several ears before. Other letters sup- 
porting the candidacy of Mr. X came from equally unikely sources. The 
Committee was perhaps swayed by this effort brt probably zo resist rather than 
to support Mr. X. Supposing, however, that tere had been a contest or mail 
balloz, Mr. X might well have won by a sizable margin. The kind of screening 
process which now shows up such maneuvering would still remain at the level of 
nominations, but maneuvering would be invited at the leval of election by the 
presentation of opposition candidates. It is certainly true that an organized 
group would have greater effect on a nation-wice mail ballcting than on a com~ 
mittee or business meeting where campaignire goon becomes obvious. It is 
difficult to see the value of opening the associatibn for electioneering of this sort 
when there is so little evidence of a widespread cenire for a cnange inthe present 
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arrangements which were developed by serious leaders of the profession after 
serious consideration 13 years ago. 

The argument for “echange” asks for democracy and at the same time argues 
against politics. Democracy without politics is difficult to conceive. Yet we are 
invited to support an amendment which it is argued would provide just that. 

A word or two should be said about the concern expressed over the small at- 
tendance at the business meetings and about the infrequency of use of the 
so-called ‘“saiety valve” clause in the Constitution. Business meetings, it is said, 
are attended by not more than 100 to 150 persons out of a membership of per- 
haps 6,000. It is implied that the remaining 5,900 are deprived of their vote be- 
cause of the difficulty of attending Annual Meetings. The facts in the matter 
are somewhat different. Meetings in New York are attended by about 1,800 
to 2,000 people, in Washington by 1,500 to 1,800, and in Chicago by 1,000. 
Conventions in the Far West are attended by 600 to 700. Of this fairly sizable 
number of members of the Association who attend the conventions, only 100 to 
150 feel that is necessary to attend the Business Meeting. The remainder of the 
group apparently feels that the Association is running about as they desire and ~ 
therefore that it is unnecessary for them to spend an hour and a half discussing 
policy for the Association. Members at the convention are certainly not prevented 
from attending business meetings because of excessive travel cost or any of the 
other reasons that are alleged to be important in the failure of members to st- 
tend the Business Meeting. These members are already present but do not feel 
that the Association’s affairs will suffer from their absence from the Business 
Meeting. 

It is suggested that because the “safety valve” clause has been used infre- 
quently, members of the Association have not been protected against capri- 
cious action by appointed committees. The conclusion does not follow. The 
failure of members to act under the clause may mean that the members of the 
Association find it unnecessary to use a device which is available to them in case 
the Nominating Committee commits gross errors in its selection of proposed off- 
cers. The device is simple enough, so that at any timé members may avail 
themselves of it successfully. What seems to be involved, therefore, is a lack of 


desire to use this device, probably because of a willingness to accept as sound the 


nominations or the designated committee. 

Both on theoretical and on practical grounds, there seems to be no reason for 
a, change in ths existing procedures for either nominations or elections. If real 
issues arise, members may avail themselves of existing arrangements to 
nominate candidates other than those proposed by the Nominating Committee. 
Certainly more than 150 members can attend the Annual Business Meetings if 
they wish to upset or modify the slate proposed. Until real issues arise there is 
little reason to create artificial divisions or to encourage conflict within the 
Association by changing nomination and election procedures that appear to be 
satisfactory to the bulk of the Association members. 

I have attempted to deal with the basic argument of Mr. Padelford’s proposal 
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with only a brief note on one or two of the lesserarguments. If I had addressed 
myself to all the individual points he advances, — would have questioned other 
assumptions and other statements of facts for which there seems to be little 
or no evidence. For example, on the basis of my -onversatiors with members of 
other associations which follow other nominatior. and election procedures, I 
doubt his implicit assumption that the other prccedures realy are more demo- 
cratic, result in better candidates, or fully satisf- members. I would have ques- 
tioned the view that a mail ballot is more denceratic or would be- likely to 
produce better results and a more satisfied membership. I wouid have ques- 
tioned whether there is any empirical evidence thet, as Padelford says, “elec- 
tions are regarded as being ‘cut and dried,’ determined by a handful who are 
prejudiced in favor of a coterie of big name fstitutions, chiefly east of the 
Misscuri and north of the bluegrass country.” Ff any signifcant number think 
this is so, an examination of lists of officers -acd Council members in the last. 
dozen years would provide evidence that it is act; if anytaing, the West and. 
South are overrepresented in relation to the pecportion of total membership 
from those areas. Finally, I would have questiored Mr. Pad=lford’s reasoning in 
asking for a change in existing arrangements efter he himself states that ‘‘an - 
eminent succession of officers has been brought. to the leadership of the Associ- 
ation by this [the present] process. And on the vhole there has been little com- 
plaint about the persons elected to office. . : . those in attendance [at the Annual 
Meeting] have elected a competent, distinguished line of officers.” 


COMMENT BY AVERY LEBERSON 
Vandertilt Unsversdy 


1. Mr. Padelford’s memorandum states ‘pes:tively and without ‘uate 
tion: “The Nominating Committees of the past two years have been satisfied 
that the existent Constitutional provisions dc provide a zenuine opportunity 
for membership participation in the nominatMr stage and that members are 
taking advantage of this opportunity.” I interpret this finding of fact on the | 
part of an uncoerced and independent political scientist to mean that the 
A ssectation ts presenily securing the essence of dar-ocratic cor-suliatton and partici- 
pation where it counts, namely, in the responeble nomination and selection of 
qualified candidates for its elective offices. The document also says concerning 
the election process as a whole: “An eminen- succession of officers has been 
brought to the leadership of the Association ky this process. And on the whole 
there has been little complaint about the persens elected to office.” . . 

2. In view of this degree of fundamental egreement with respect to the 
crucial matters of fact, it would appear to be amnecessary to elaborate specula- 
tive arguments as to whether the Association sould be or would be made “‘more 
democratic” if (a) the Nominating Committee were to name two candidates 
for each elective office other than the Presiden--elect anc Treasurer, and (b).a. 
mai] ballot were substituted for the Annud Business Meeting as the final 
step in electing officers. What I have to say fucther is provoked by this example 
of-the contemporary propensity to tinker wzk the Constitution in a burst of 
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misplaced moral energy in the name of democracy that ought to be discharged 
on issues that are vastly more pressing. 

3. Proposal (a) is trivial, and there would be little objection to it if the author 
had not chosen to support it with no less than four express or implied proposi- 
tions which are highly debatable in theory and extremely doubtful as premises 
for action: (1) increased participation in formal elections is desirable as an end 
in itself; (2) increased participation is desirable as long as we don’t have 
“politics” and “electioneering”’; (3) increased participation in formal elections 
implies ‘‘an enlivened sense of responsibility for and interest in the larger as- 
pects of Association activities”; (4) the proposal should be supported by politi- 
cal scientists because they belong to a society whose members are accustomed 
to professing the virtues of democracy. 

4. A reasonable case is made for Proposal (b), substituting a mail ballot for 
the Annual Business Meeting electing officers (which incidentally would require 
amending Article VII as well as Article V), as a purely technical device to in- 
crease membership participation in the formal voting for officers. A mail ballot 
would probably have this effect, but more is involved here than securing a 50 or 
60 per cent participation in the annual elections. The purpose of our Association 
is “to encourage the study of Political Science.” In my 20 years’ membership 
I have gradually become convinced that by and large the 150 members who 
take the trouble to come to the Annual Business Meeting are more interested in 
promoting the study of politics and government than the 5,000 who stay away, 
including the 700-800 who attend the Convention but don’t come to the Busi- 
ness Meeting. I am a member and officer of one of the Associations Mr. Padel- 
ford cites as an example of greater democracy than ours, and J can assure him 
that there is no more effective membership control of policy and officers under 
a mail ballot than under our convention system. 

5. In summary, Mr. Padelford fails to demonstrate that a mail ballot would 
promote the paramount purpose of the Association, and he does not consider 
the possibility that a mail ballot might have the effect of further centralizing 
control over the affairs of the Association and reducing the widespread informal 
participation in the nominating process that now exists. 


COMMENT BY NORTON LONG 
Michigan State University 


It seems to me that Dr. Padelford’s paper and that of Dr. Penniman raise 
issues of fact and principle that cannot be resolved without further inquiry. 
Dr. Padelford asserts that our present procedures have proven satisfactory in 
producing officers of high quality and adequate representativeness. The control- . 
ling reason for changing our procedures is their alleged undemocratic character. 
This character is claimed to result in apathy on the part of the membership and 
loss of the sense of effective participation in the government of the Association. 
Dr, Penniman does not challenge this assertion of fact or consequence but claims 
that the remedy would be worse than the disease yielding all the evils of the 
direct primary and pressure politics. He does not rebut Dr. Padelford’s evidence 
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from the experience of comparable associations nər does his assertion of the ad- 
ministrative infeasibility of a responsibly-develoved slate of multiple nomina- 
tions seem persuasive: 

Dr. Padelford’s proposal appears to neglect ths need for seme means of sup- 
plementing committee nominations by action of fhe memberehip at large. Some 
provision for the right of revolution against even a multiple slate would seem 
desirable. 

Dr. Penniman’s fears of politics and pressures Eezray an urwillingness to face 
the facts of associational life that exist to an obs-rvable degree with us as with 
the A.M.A. and the Bar Association. The need for a Nominating Committee 
that will provide a well considered slate is as nece sary with us as in the political 
arns. The need for effective means to reflect important membership sentiment 
that conflicts with what, from one point of view, seems an urselfish aristocracy 
and from another a self perpetuating oligarchy is =qually clear. Finally, the need 
to provide all significant segments of the Associaticn with a responsible sense of 
participation in its government must be met if ncorale is to ke maintained. 

There seems evidence to sustain Dr. Padelfo-d’s view that significant dis- 
satisfaction exists. Whether his proposals will remove this ouzht to be explored. | 
Dr. Penniman’s fears seem either groundless or tLe price of some greater degree 
of democracy. An association of adult political scientists oight to be able to 
resist the dangers of anarchical pressure politics. It ought also to be sufficiently 
cognizant of its own teachings to realize that responsible oligarchy tempered by 
the contingent right of revolution is perhaps the {ost that we can hope for and 
that this is no small achievement. 


COMMENT BY F. W. CCKER 
Yale University 


I have doubts about the usefulness of Professor Padelford’s first, and main, 
suggestion—that the Constitution be amended tc. permit the Nominating Com- 
mittee to name one person each for President-elect and Treasurer, and twice as 
many nominees for the other offices. I agree that pur present large membership, 
with the inevitably small attendance at our anrual business meetings, makes 
our present electoral procedure “undemocratic’’—or seems to make it so. And 
I agree that our ‘‘safety-valve’”’ device accomplisaes little or nothing in the way 
of changing the effects of the normal operation cf our system of nomination 
and election. | : 

~ Wa all agree, I believe, that a Nominating Committee should select nominees 
widely representative of fields, regions, types ot institutional association, and 
types of professional achievement; and I think: we agree that we should try 
tc have presidents who are likely to show that sort of wisdom in appointing 
‘Nominating Committees—which is one of a pre=.dent’s mos: important duties. 
I think I agree with Howard Penniman that, if tha proposed change is needed, 
it is needed es much in the choice of President a: in the choice of other officers. 

I believe that all must realize that we have = many members qualified for 
our elective offices that none of us can expect tliat all such members can hold 
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office or care particularly about that distinction. None of us believes that 
holding an office in the Association is the only or the chief mark of distinction 
in our profession. So, obviously, there is no particular significance in the fact 
that some members happen not to have held any office in the Association. Yet 
it seems to me a little unfair to publicize annually, among our members, the 
names of members who are ‘‘defeated”’ in an election. I agree with Penniman in 
his view of the inadequacy of the comparison of our elections with political 
elections—in which nominees are voted for, or against, fully as much on the 
basis of policies advocated as on the basis of a candidate’s personal qualifica- 
tions. 

I am not certain about these unfavorable conclusions on Padelford’s “Sugges- 
tion No. 1.” The fact that majorities of members in associations in affiliated 
fields (e.g., economics) have apparently found the proposed method of some 
use, after considerable experience with it, may well be a good argument in favor 
of Padelford’s proposal. 

In any case, I believe that a Nominating Committee should do everything 
reasonably possible to encourage members to send in proposed names to the 
Committee; and I believe that the Committee, before making its final decision 
on its nominations, should discuss its tentative nominations with the Executive 
Council. And I agree with Padelford’s recommendation that the departments of 
political science might well assume more active responsibility in discussing pos- 
sible nominees and in sending in names to the committee on nomination. 


COMMENT BY CHARLES AIKIN 
University of Caltfornia, Berkeley 
Member of Nominating Committees of 1947, 1966-1866 


A number of Nominating Committees have considered the plan, or a reason- 
able facsimile of the plan, proposed by Professor Padelford. The Committee on 
Constitutional Structure of 1948, as well as the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision of 1953, studied proposals for multiple nominations. The basic idea 
back of such plans has been rejected by these Committees, or has not been 
received favorably by the Council. Professor Penniman’s respcnse to such pro- 
posals is persuasive. The opinion is widespread that, for an organization such 
as ours, there is no adequate substitute for the careful consideration that can 
be given to nominations by a representative Committee. 

The adoption of a plan for multiple nomination of officers—including the of- 
fice of President-elect or not—would lighten the work of Nominating Commit- 
tees. Members of these Committees work with painstaking care in an effort to 
represent the Association as faithfully as possible; and their most difficult de- 
cision is the last one in which, after a series of eliminations, the. candidate for 
each position is named. Multiple nominations would eliminate this onerous 
phase of the task by leaving it to a “free-for-all” at the Annual Meeting or 
through a mail ballot. A planned lottery at this point, while being undemocratic, 
would be less troublesome and less expensive, and undoubtedly would create 
a great deal of interest—if that is what is wanted. 
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The Association may decide to be democratic to the deg-ee of presenting to 

the membership two or more slates of nominees. -f that were done, the Nominat- 
ing Committee, presumably, would emphasize divisions wizhin our electorate; 
otherwise the plan of submitting multiple slates would heve little utility. In 
euch a case it would be anomalous to have bash '‘party” slates selected by a 
single committee. And if any such system were Followed, the danger of disrupt- 
ing the fine work of the Association would beccme real. 
_ Despite the strength of Professor Penniman’ argument, there is a weakness 
in our present system. Committees on nominasion are appointed, not elected, 
and their actions are almost always decisive. “hus, individual members of the 
Association have only the right to advise (exercised with some reluctance) and 
the power to reject (almost never exercised). The Association might well pro- 
vide for the election of a committee on nominacions rather than for its appoint- 
meni. Members of such & committee would be eected from -egions with as many 
candidates put forward as political scientists imeach area cared to nominate and 
the alection would be by mail ballot, administered by themational office of the 
Association. This committee—having faced tae same execting responsibilities 
Nominating Committees of the past have faced—would put its candidates for 
offices in nomination, following the procedure adhered tc at the present time. 
This procedure would enable members of the: Associatior to participate in the 
process of selecting their officers without heving to tale the drastic step of 
challenging a carefully prepared slate at the national convention. 

This change might not “be imitated by otaer learned and professional soci- 
eties.” But yet, through such a change the ztrength of she present system of 
nominations could be retained and “a more sıbstantial proportion of its mem- 
bership” could be enlisted in the selection oz officers. 


COMMENT BY HARVEY C. MANSFIELD 
The Ohto Siate Ursaversity 


It does not become one who holds, for a fev more weeas, the least onerous of 
the Association’s elective offices, to argue foo enthusiastically in favor of the 
status quo. Professor Padelford’s two modest proposals. confined to the offices 
for which he urges them, and applied with a modicum of ingenuity, can no 
doubt be made to work satisfactorily, with-sut upsetting the harmonious con- 
duct of the Association’s affairs. I would rather see them adopted than have any 
substantial proportion of the membership ckerish a grievance chargeable to the 
present system. 

Nevertheless, the changes look to form ra“her than substance, and appeals on 
their behalf in ike name of democracy mise the mark, I think, on two counts. 
Wider participation in the elections would not make -he system more demo- 
cratic in fact, and if it did make it so in apy=arance, the membership would not 
ke the gainers. We need to distinguish mcans from ends. The essence of the 
present system is the business of nomina-ions. It is now measurably demo- 
cratic. The Committee derives its authorityfrom a Constitution freely agreed to 
and its members hold their places by the a>pointment. of an elected President. 
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The Committee proceeds on principles of merit and geographic and professional 
distribution known to and desired by all, and there is ample opportunity for 
any member to bring any candidate to its attention. No one is excluded from 
consideration on any undemocratic criterion. The Committee is an efficient 
instrument to serve a common purpose at a minimum cost to the general 
membership. 

To multiply, by a mail ballot, the number of those who overtly share in the 
ratification of the Committee’s recommendations—when most members who 
now attend the Annual Meetings do not think it worth the bother of attending 
the Business Meeting in order todo so—will not add to the effectively democratic 
character of the process. On the other hand, to the extent that the practical 
choice is transferred, by the offering of multiple nominations, from the Com- 
mittee to the mail ballot, the likelihood that the original goal will be as satis- 
factorily met, and the agreed principles be as fully applied, is diminished rather 
than increased. A general ballot by mail is sometimes a convenient means for 
securing consent to a specific proposal. It is not a handy way of deciding on the 
best application of a set of general principles to the complex choices involved 
in constructing a slate of officers. 
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{ 
Pspresentative Government in Southeast Asta. By RUPERT EMERSON, WITH 
A SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS BY WILLARD H. ELSBRÐE AND VIRGINIA THOMP- 
son. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 197. $3.50.) 


The Formation of Federal Indonesia, 1946-1949. By A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. 
(The Hague, Bandung: W. Van Hoeve, Ltd. 1955. Pp. vii, 472.) 


Professor Emerson’s book is the first scholarly and comprehensive approach 
to problems of representative government in postwar Southeast Asia. As such 
it will be of benefit to students of comparative government as well as to those 
having a particular interest in the political development of the countries of this 
area. Not only will it prove of value to specialists in these fields; it is also ad- 
mirably suited to students enrolled in courses on Asian government and 
politics who have had little or no previous background. (This reviewer has 
made it required reading in an introductory survey course on Asian govern- 
ments and politics.) In addition to the competent and sometimes excellent de- 
scriptions and analyses of postwar developments in the particular countries of 
Southeast Asia, the book contains a lucid distillation of Professor Emerson’s 
long study of some of their most basic common problems. (Those who have read 
his classic, Malaysia, will find that his observations on postwar developments in 
Malaya and Indonesia give additional poignancy to several of the important 
conclusions reached in this earlier work.) Separate chapters are devoted to In- 
donesia, Burma, Malaya (all by Professor Emerson), the Philippines (by 
Willard H. Elsbree), and Rural and Urban Self-Government (by Virginia 
Thompson). Those on Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines are particularly 
well done. Thailand and Indo-China are dealt with briefly by Professor Emer- 
son in his Conclusion and also covered to some extent by Virginia Thompson in 
her chapter. The book’s major emphasis is upon the postwar poriga, the discus- 
sion of events being carried up to the end of 1954. 

Willard Elsbree’s brief but stimulating chapter on the Philippines contains a 
realistic assessment of the potential of representative government there. He 
gives particular attention to the socio-economic environment conditioning the 
growth of political institutions, a setting which he notes is far from ideally 
suited to their development along democratic lines. Meriting special mention is 
his able discussion of the presidency. . 

Virginia Thompson, confronting a subject concerning which there is a great 
paucity of material, has generally done well with what is available but has been 
able to sketch the picture only partially. (Professor Schiller’s book helps sup- 
plement this insofar as Indonesia is concerned.) In her treatment of Indonesia 
it would have been useful had she given more attention to the impact of the 
Japanese occupation upon local government. Certainly in Java, where the 
Japanese introduced their tonari gumi system, this impact was considerable 
and has in substantial areas left a significant residue. 
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The book’s most important contributions are to be found in Professor Emer- 
son’s two essays, the Introduction and the Conclusion. He begins by observing 
that all those countries of Southeast Asia which have had an opportunity to 
shape their destinies freely have adopted constitutions modeled primarily on 
well-established Western patterns, rather than attempting to derive inspiration 
from earlier periods of their own culture. The leaders who are guiding the gov- 
ernments of these countries are almost exclusively from their new Westernized 
elites. The political experience and thinking of these men has been powerfully— 
thus far decisively—infiuenced by Western models, and in the course of drafting 
their constitutions they have been preponderantly influenced by the political 
systems operating in the colonial powers from which they have so recently 
severed themselves. Thus all of these countries have taken on at least the for- 
mal trappings of Western representative government, and in three of them, 
Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines (with the possibility that Malaya may 
soon join their ranks), their leaders are conscientiously trying to make these 
institutions function in at least rough conformity with Western democratic 
norms, In these three countries there has been an abrupt transition from 
colonial (and pre-colonial) autocracy to a profound commitment to representa- 
tive government. Yet representative democracy 1s a fragile plant which is not 
easily transplanted. Its even rare flowering in the West has been relatively re- 
cent and presumably possible only because of combinations of particularly 
fortunate circumstances. Moreover, in the West the transition from authoritar- 
ian to democratic rule was a slow and gradual process, and the gradual en- 
franchisement of segments of the population in general kept pace with the 
development of a new economic and social life and with the spread of mass- 
based education and literacy. On the other hand, ‘In Southeast Asia the mod- 
ern world has come with a rush and there has been no time for the kind of slow 
adaptation to new circumstances which is generally characteristic of the West.” 

Having made these general observations, Professor Emerson proceeds to 
analyze in more specific terms some of the obstacles which zonfront any contin- 
uing development of the Southeast Asian countries in the cirection of represen- 
tative government. First of all, there is the tradition of opposition to govern- 
ment which inevitably developed in the countries under colonial rule, a 
tradition which was reinforced during the brief but harsh period of Japanese 
occupation. It is obvious that this tradition militates against the growth of re- 
sponsible opposition parties, and there is no doubt that the roads of Indonesia 
and Burma towards representative democracy have been made steeper because 
of this obstacle. Secondly, the authoritarian tradition in all of these countries is 
still generally widespread and engrained, a formidable obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the political individualism and egalitarianism which have been so essen- 
tidl to the foundations of democracy in the West. Nor is there as yet in these 
countries the widespread sense of broad popular participation in government 
and the feeling that government should be responsive to the popular will which 
-has come to characterize democracies in the West. 

Whereas there is widespread agreement that in the West an important condi- 
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tion for democratic government has been the existence of a strong middle class 
enjoying a degree of economic strength and autonomy vis-a-vis the government, 
in most of Southeast Asia—in Burma, Indonesia, and Thailand in particular— 
there is virtually no such middle class. Insofar as such an element does exist, 
it Is composed primarily of bureaucrats who are, of course, dependent upon the 
government. Commerce and large-scale production have been carried on in 
Southeast Asia almost exclusively by outsiders, either Chinese, Indian, or 
European. In general throughout the area the prospects for development of the 
sort of capitalism necessary for the growth of a substantial independent middle 
class are meager. This is particularly true in Burma and Indonesia, where there 
exists a strong tendency for many of the nationalist leaders to equate colonial- 
ism and capitalism, the only capitalism they have known having been that of 
either their alien colonial masters, or of Indians or Chinese whom the colonial 
authorities encouraged to immigrate. On the basis of the experience of the last 
two decades in the Philippines and Thailand, it appears justified to conclude 
that “af representative institutions are to have any real significance for South- 
east Asia, there must be a decided broadening of the political base at least in 
the form of a larger indigenous middle class, which is both politically aware and 
politically active. Without the appearance of such a middle class, which has 
played so large a role elsewhere, or the coming to political maturity of wide 
segments of the populace, it is difficult to see how a democratic system can be 
expected to stand up against the pressures which are very much in evidence.” 

The efforts of Southeast Asian leaders to promote economic growth are also 
likely to have an important effect upon the course of political development in 
their countries. “A highly plausible case can be made for the contention that 
the most direct road to economic development for underdeveloped areas leads 
by way of an authoritarian rather than a democratic system ... the more in- 
sistent the demands for economic advance, the greater may be the willingness 
to yield to authoritarianism’s claim to produce speedy results.” It can be 
argued that Western efforts to increase the economic and social well-being of 
Southeast Asian countries may keep them from drifting into the orbits of Mos- 
cow or Peking, but there is no assurance that such support will appreciably 
influence whether or not they will be attracted to democratic forms of govern- 
ment. 

While thus analyzing these and other salient conditions for and limitations 
on the growth of representative government in Southeast Asia, Professor 
Emerson does not, explicitly at least, try to predict the course which their polit- 
ical development will take. Rather, he makes a number of suggestions as to the 
kinds of studies political scientists should make before they can begin to ap- 
proach such questions with any degree:of self-confidence. It is possible to infer 
from his analyses the expectation that these Southeast Asian countries will 
develop governmental systems suited to their own particular conditions which 
will lie somewhere in the realm between the West’s definition of what is demo- 
cratic and what is autocratic. But one must also observe the emphasis which he 
gives to his conviction that in view of the tremendous impediments they have 
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confronted several of them have progressed a rather PORADNE distance to- 
wards their democratic goals. 

Professor Schiller’s The Formation of Federal Indonesia, 1945-1949 is a book 
written for the specialist and will be far beyond those who do not already pos- 
sess some knowledge of postwar Indonesia or at least a basic understanding of 
federalism. For those who do have such foundations this is a valuable book. It 
is based upon solid and painstaking research that explores with great thorough- 
ness what has heretofore been a major void in the history of postwar Indonesia. 
Though Professor Schiller spent considerable time in Dutch-controlled Indone- 
sia in 1949 making on-the-spot observations, his book represents primarily the 
results of a careful analysis of a great body of documentary materials. These 
documents were produced in very limited quantity and without his efforts 
would by now undoubtedly have largely disappeared. 

At the outset Professor Schiller frankly disclaims concern with any political 
design that may have underlain the creation of the federal order which he 
describes or with the motivations which activated its architects. Since the 
architects were numerous and their motivations diverse, and since this part of 
the story is in general immeasurably complicated and abstruse, this may well 
have been a wise choice. 

This book, then, is an account of the formation of a federal state in Indonesia 
from 1945 through 1949, placed in the context of the most relevant antecedent 


and subsequent developments. Thus, in his first two chapters Professor Schiller 


discusses the prewar evolvement of ideas concerning Indonesian federalism 
among officials of the Dutch East Indies government, ideas which were never 
put into practice, as well as the organization of the government before and after 
the war. The heart of his study is contained in two long chapters: “Local Gov- 
ernment” (Ch. 3) and “The Distribution of Powers of Government” (Ch. 4). 
The fifth chapter deals with the administration of justice, an emphasis which 
he selected primarily because he believed it afforded “a typical example of the 
scope and tempo of alteration in administration in the new state.” In the Epi- 
logue there is a brief account of the dissolution of the short-lived federal struc- 
ture, a dissolution which began almost immediately after its establishment 
under the name of the United States of Indonesia on December 27, 1949 and 
which had already run its course by August, 1950, when this federal order gave 
place to the present unitary Republic. 

Professor Schiller observes that at the time of his study in the spring of 1949, 
“the new structure was still in the planning stage. A host of enactments were 
being promulgated, but for the most part they were not immediately being put 


into effect.” His study, he states, is frankly one of the federal structure ein 


appeared in the books.” Thus, as he observes in his introduction, his emphasie«s 
on the promulgated rules, his study being basically “ a description of the organ- 
ization and structure of the various units of government” and “a consideration 
of the distribution of the powers and tasks of government among political en- 
tities that were to make up the federal state.” 

However, the full significance of this book is not merely that of a description 
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and analysis of an interesting, though transitory, experiment in federalism and 
of an important, though bricf, period in Indonesian history. For the general 
problem of political decentralization remains in Indonesia today as one of the 
most pressing and challenging problems confronting its government. True, In- 
donesian leaders, convinced as they are that the Dutch effort to create a federal 
order was merely a refined and skillful effort at divide and rule, are unlikely to 
espouse a truly federal solution, or at least to call it that. They are, however, 
acutely mindful of the necessity of fashioning a political system wherein realis- 
tic account is taken of the substantial existing regional cultural variations and 
of distances as great as from New York to Seattle. Thus both the general prob- 
lem discussed by Professor Schiller and his analysis of the various aspects of the 
pattern of federalism constructed by the Dutch are of relevance today. As he 
correctly notes, there is evidence that at the present time “many of the values 
of the federal form are being introduced into the existing unitary state.” And 
even though the fact is not widely advertised, it is, as he suggests, true that in 
parts of Indonesia (notably in the eastern islands) the Jakarta government con- 
tinues to maintain some of the substructure of the federal system established 
by the Dutch. It is logical to expect that, as the Indonesian government proceeds 
further in the direction of political decentralization, it will explore more thor- 
oughly these residual parts of the Dutch-created federal structure from whose 
recent history it may derive guidance in constructing a more effectively decen- 
tralized unitary state. Those undertaking such an exploration will find Professor 
Schiller’s scholarly book the fullest and soundest existing description and analy- 
sis of the only federal order that Indonesia has known, and from it they should 
be able to derive helpful insights. 
GEORGE McT. Kani. 
Cornell University. 


The Fifteen Weeks (February 21—June 6, 1947). By Josmpa M. Jones. (New 
York: The Viking Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 296. $3.75.) : 


The Marshall Plan and Its Meaning. By Harry Bayarp Prica, Jr. PUB- 
LISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE GOVERNMENTAL ÅFFAIRS INSTITUTE, 
Wasuineton, D.C. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 424. $5.00.) 


On February 9, 1946 Stalin made a major speech to the voters of the Stalin 
Electoral] District in Moscow. His purpose, as no doubt even his immediate 
audience realized, was not to sway Muscovite fence-sitters. Rather, it was to 
clarify the nature of Soviet relations with the capitalist world in the postwar 
period and to define the major internal tasks of the Soviet Union. The return 
to normalcy, he made clear, would be a return to what we have come to call 
the cold war. The prospects for peace were not bright; the Second World War 
had been not a “casual occurrence,” but the inevitable result of the clashing 
forces generated by modern monopoly capitalism; in the future, as in the past, 
general crises and armed conflicts would be inescapable. It followed, therefore, 
that the Soviet Union must resume the policies of collectivization and indus- 
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trialization which had made possible victory in the war and which alone could 
guarantee it “against all possible accidents” in the years ahead. ) 

Against the background of events, the speech had an ominous ring, and as 
Soviet pressures mounted in the succeeding months, it became increasingly 
clear that Stalin would do what he safely could to nudge history along its 
‘Gnevitable”’ course. By the winter of 1946—47 the outlook, world-wide, was 
very dark. In the Department of State the atmosphere was thick with forebod- 
ing: dispatches from Europe spoke of Communist advances im France and Italy 
and of widespread economic distress; from the Near East, œ growing Commu- 
nist pressures on Greece and Turkey;from the Far East, of tae deterioration of 
the Jcuomintang’s position; from Moscow itself, of Soviet expansionist de- 
signs. Everywhere so much needed to be done and so little seemed possible! 

No one then foresaw the radical transformation of American policy which 
was to occur within six months, and now, nine years later, the pace and scope 
of the change still seem breath-taking. The change was not she result of quiet 
deliberation and careful calculation. It-just happened in response to crises which 
seemed to leave no alternative and which aroused in the country and its leaders 
a mood mixed of courage, anger, disappointment, determination, and gener- 
ous impulses. By mid-1947 the United States had grown intc a mature accept- 
ance of its responsibilities. The Fifteen Weeks (February 21-—June 6, 1947) by 
Joseph M. Jones is 4 lively account of how our voice in worl affairs suddenly 
changed. 

Mr. Jones set himself a limited but difficult task and he shculd now be enjoy- 
ing a sense of accomplishment. He wished to recapture the events and especially 
“the atmosphere and drama” of this exceptional period anc to communicate 
something of the excitement he felt at “the spectacle of the government of the 
United States operating at its very finest, efficiently and effectively, and of the 
American people responding to leadership in a measure equally splendid.” The 
book is, if the phrase will not be misunderstood, an artistic suzcess. He has suc- 
ceeded in evoking the electric quality of these weeks and his story is, as he 
wished it to be, fresh, invigorating, and inspiring. It is also accurate. Very little 
escaped his eye and his report is full and well-balanced. 

Although this reviewer is inclined to think that speech-waiters (Mr. Jones 
was a speech-writer and a very good one) usually overemphasize words as com- 
pared with deeds, he does not find the present emphasis on speeches misleading. 
President Truman’s Special Message to the Congress on Marzh 12, stating the 
Truman Doctrine, and Secretary Marshall’s Harvard addrese on June 5, invit- 
ing Europe to take the initiative in drafting a recovery program, were key 
events, signalling the transformation of American policy ard leading to far- 
reaching actions. On these occasions, as too rarely in more rezent years, words 
conformed to decisions and were an effective form of action. Mr. Acheson’s 
initiative with respect to European recovery is properly recogmized, although in 
this case, perhaps, the speech (to the Delta Council on May &) was less impor- 
tant than the governmental wheels Mr. Acheson had previously set in motion. 
Mr. Jones does not attempt to describe the-execution of the new policies and 
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-doés not evaluate their adequacy. He is concerned with the basic decisions and 
throws a warm, friendly, and intimate light on the process by which they were 


reached and announced. The book will be valuable as supplementary reading 
in courses on American foreign policy and will not greatly burden the student, 
for it can be read as quickly and easily as an adventure story, which, in a way, 
it 18. i 

A little less than eighteen months after Stalin’s declaration of cold war, the 
two halves of the American response had been defined. Shortly, as a result of 
Mr. Kennan’s famous “X” articles in Foréign Affairs, the whole was to be 
dubbed the “containment policy.” The first half was to resist, by force, if 
necessary, Soviet expansion. The second half was to assist friendly countries 
in recovering their health and strength. The Marshall Plan and Its Meaning, by 
Harry Bayard Price, Jr., deals with the carrying out of the European recovery 
program (ERP) and related assistance programs by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (HCA) and its successor, the Mutual Security Agency. The . 
book was written under the auspices of the Governmental Affairs Institute, 
which was invited by ECA to “prepare an independent, objective history and 
evaluation of the ECA and the Marshall Plan.” The Institute persuaded Mr. 
Price to take the assignment, and submits the result as “representing the best 
judgment of this organization, as well as of its author.” Although there is, of 
course, no way of judging, some of the weaknesses of the book may have their 
origin in this multiple interest and responsibility. The Institute might consider 
whether in the future full responsibility might better be left to the author. 

The basic fault with the argument is that the ERP is not consistently seen as 
a part of the unified policy of containment. There is a recurrent note of com- 
plaint that, as the emphasis shifted from economie recovery to the development 
of military strength, ECA was distracted from its true purpose, that “economic 
objectives” were “obscured” and were not regarded as “coordinate” with 
“political objectives” : that, in short, ECA was being misused. (In this the book 
probably reflects a point of view held by some within the agency, but lends 
the view support rather than criticizing it and possibly finding in this separatist 
tendency a weakness of the separate agency as an instrument of foreign policy.) 
A case could be made, perhaps, that we over-reacted to the shock of Korea, and 
that by trying to push the military build-up we actually slowed it down as 
compared with what might have been accomplished with a different balance 
between economic and military programs. The case is here only asserted, not 
really demonstrated. In any event, it is a mistake into which the book some- 
times but not always slips to regard recovery as an end in itself; ERP, like 
the military assistance program, should be conceived as means to ends which 
were always political. 

The focus of the book is also somewhat surprising and disappointing, espe- 
cially in light of its title. ERP and ECA were not, of course, the same thing. The 
book concentrates on ECA and an evaluation of its operations rather than on 
the Marshall Plan and its meaning. The focus is significant. Frequently one feels 
that recovery is being examined for the light it throws on ECA. In discussing 
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the European Payments Union, for example, the role of ECA is stressed, not 
the role of OEEC. Such Europeans as M. Ansiaux of Belgium, Mr. Figgures of 
the United Kingdom, M. Marjolin, Secretary-General of the OEEC, and others 
who helped to conceive and create the EPU are not mentioned as important 
contributors, although space is found to name several Americans whose con- 
tributions were probably less important. In general, importans developments in 
Europe in which ECA was not deeply involved receive shortshrift. The Schu- 
man Plan receives only a few superficial paragraphs; the German currency re- 
form (1948) and the British devaluation (1949), events of great significance to 
European recovery, receive only a few sentences. (More spac3 could have been 
given to these matters by eliminating the substantiel sections on Asian assist- 


ance programs. Strictly speaking, these were not part of tae Marshall Plan- 


although administered by ECA. The decision to cover this ground requires a 
widening and crowding of an already wide and crowded cenvas. Surely the 
_ subject is important enough to have justified more spacious treatment in a 
separate book.) 

Although for this and other reasons the picture of the Marshall Plan does 
not emerge as sharply and clearly as one had hoped, criticism should not be 
permitted to obscure the value of this first effort to survey the Marshall Plan 
as a whole, to discern its effects, and to draw lessons for future programs. A 
great deal of material has been collected which might easily nave been lost. A 
great many conclusions have been drawn about the conduct of the program 
which will stimulate discussion and should be helpful in the continuing task of 
building the foundations of security and prosperity.in the free world. The Mar- 
shall Plan and Its Meaning helps to remind us how far we hare gone in turning 
back the Soviet challenge and surely provides abundant evidence that the main 
lines of American policy have been wisely chosen. Not the least remarkable fact 
about this book and The Fifteen Weeks is that they were wr-tten by men who 
believe, on the whole, that Americans have reason to be proud of their accom- 
plishments during a dangerous decade in a dangerous world. 

Rovert W. Turts. 

Oberlin College. 
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Foreign Policy and Party Politics: Pearl Harbor to Korea. 3y H. BRADFORD 
_ WESTERFIELD. (New Haven:|Yale University Press; Londoa: Oxford Unizo 
sity Press. 1955. Pp. x, 448. $6,00.) 


This study of the role of the American party system in the making of foreign 
policy is a work of mature scholarship. It is thoughtful, relevant, and methodo- 
logically adequate. It will be of considerable value to studenzs of political par- 


ties as well as to students of American foreign policy and interrational relations. , 


Still another aspect of the study commends it. It is explicitly directed towards 
the understanding of an important practical problem, and employs statistical, 
historical, institutional, and analytical methods in a nice a in an 
effort to evaluate proposed solutions. 

Westerfield sets as his problem an à appraisal of the alternatives of eee 
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ship” and “bipartisanship” as desirable and feasible roles for the American 
major parties in the making and conduct of foreign policy. By “partisanship” 
Westerfield means a situation in which each of the major parties would tend 
toward greater homogeneity in foreign policy attitudes than is now the case, 
and in which the parties would be divided on the basic issues of foreign policy. 
The substance of foreign policy would be a central issue in legislative debate and 
in political campaigns. He rejects this alternative first on the grounds that it is 
unrealistic, that it overlooks the fact that foreign policy cuts across present 
party lines, and that the situation would not be likely to be improved by any 
conceivable reconstitution of the major parties. He also rejects it on the 
grounds of its consequences for the effectiveness of foreign policy. He argues that 
there is a far greater need for a broad consensus, predictability, and continuity 
in foreign policy than in domestic policy, and that these can be achieved only 
through some measure of party collaboration. 

He also rejects the alternative of full bipartisanship as he has defined it. This 
would imply full participation of the opposition party in the making of foreign 
policy, and the maintenance of party discipline on foreign policy questions. He 
argues that such full bipartisanship would come into conflict with the need for 
speed, secrecy, and professionalism in the making of foreign policy decisions, 
that it would require a degree of party discipline unattainable in the American 
system, and that it would dry up constructive and creative debate on foreign 
policy issues. 

Having rejected the two extreme alternatives, Westerfield points out how 
the present situation, which he calls “extrapartisanship,’’ fulfills more values 
in the net than would either partisanship or bipartisanship. There is a sufficient 
agreement between parties to guarantee continuity in the basic goals of 
foreign policy, and at the same time sufficient tension between the parties on 
foreign policy issues to maintain an active debate, and to affect electoral cam- 
paigns. 

Westerfield proceeds to an analysis of the conditions necessary to maintain 
“extrapartisanship.” One of the requirements to which he refers is the existence 
of a wide popular consensus on foreign policy. Another is the readiness of the 
executive to make concessions to cooperative members of the opposition. A 
third is a degree of self-restraint in the conduct of electoral campaigns, a willing- 
ness on both sides to avoid excesses in the “awarding of political credit and 
blame on foreign affairs,” when in actuality there has been a substantial meas- 
ure of collaboration in the making of foreign policy. 

The greater part of Westerfield’s book is taken up with an analysis of the 
actual impact of parties in the foreign policy-making process in the period from 
Pearl Harbor to Korea. This includes a careful statistical analysis of congres- 
sional roll calls on foreign affairs issues from 1943-50, a description and appraisal 
of party organizations in Congress for the control of foreign affairs, and an 
historical survey of party behavior on the major issues of foreign policy since 
the outbreak of World War II. 

GABRIEL A. ALMOND. 
Princeton Universtty. 
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China and the Cold War: A Study in International Politics. Ey MICHAEL LIND- 
sar. (Carlton, Victoria: Melbourne University Press; London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. xv, 283. $3.75. 


With his China and the Cold War, Lord Lindsay changes from an ardent 
championship of the Chinese Communists to a savage indictment. The author’s 
years of association with the Chinese Communists, his warm humanitarianism, 
profoundly democratic commitment, and uncompromising scholarship en- 
courage us to accept his assurance that this new and unfavorable assessment 
reflects a change in the Chinese Communists, not in the autror’s standards of 
judgment (p. 1). i 

Lindsay dedicates his work “To friends in China” as being what he wants 
to say to help them understand how Peking’s policies appear in foreign eyes 
(p. xiv) and how fantastic are the views which intelligent and educated Chinese 
entertain today about the outer world (p. 274). Nevertheles, it is not only to 
the Chinese Communists that this “tract for the times” is addressed. The au- 
thor has undertaken to show both the Chinese Communis:s and their non- 
Communist adversaries abroad how the policies of each app2ar in the eyes of 
the other and how misguided are many of the beliefs cherished by each about 
the other. ; 

As indicated by its subtitle, the volume has yet another dimension. Lindsay 
does more than seek to clarify issues in the relations of Communist China to the 
rest of the world; he also engages in the methodological exper ment of applying 
to political inquiry the strictest standards of scientific reason_ng. A similar ap- 
proach is advocated for other problems in international relations. Moreover, in 
generalizing about the substantive conclusions of his study, Lindsay points the 
way towards a theory of international relations based upon “the assumption 
that a considerable proportion of political actions are irrat:onal, though the 
causes can be understood and explained through razional sczentific investiga- 
tion” (p. 260). He goes on to urge re-examination of the sssumptions upon 
which modern foreign policy is based lest with it man destroy himself in global 
war. 

China and the Cold War begins with an analysis oc Communist China’s for- 
eign policy in the light of the Peking government's professed objectives of 
peace and the national welfare. For the benefit of his Chinese audience (non- 
Communist opinion needs no such demonstration), Lindsay reviews the evi- 
dence that Peking is following policies incompatible with a genuine desire for 
international peace. He discusses Communist China’s hate campaign against 
the United States and its allies, the Chinese Communists’ uncritical acclaim of 
Soviet exploitation of East European peoples, and Communis? subversion else- 
where as a movement of “national liberation’; their moral and then armed 
support of the North Korean aggression; the attempt at a forced repatriation 
of prisoners of war; and the allegations of bacteriological warfare. Discrepancies 
between practice and profession, it is submitted, do not fit the hypothesis that 
the Peking government both wants peace and is acting rationadly in ways likely 
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to achieve peace, as the Chinese Communists claim. Nor is the explanation to 
be found in the hypothesis that the Chinese are acting rationally but are not 
sincere in their claim to be seeking peace, which most non-Communist opinion 
holds. The only hypothesis which satisfactorily accounts for the facts is that, 
though sincere in their professions of peace, the Chinese Communists suffer 
from an emotional and intellectual confusion which makes them incapable of 
acting rationally to attain this objective. 

For the benefit of both Chinese and Western readers, Lindsay argues a per- 
suasive case. He then advances the proposition that the Chinese Communists’ 
conduct derives from the Communist theory of knowledge, their rejection of 
empiricism and the standards of normal scientific method in judging the true 
and the false, their faith in orthodox Marxism-Leninism with its doctrines of 
democratic dictatorship and centralism and of the infallibility of the party, and 
the hysterical effects of their continual struggle to reconcile the contradiction 
between theory and observable fact. 

Another section of the work analyzes contemporary international relations and 
concludes that today “the completely doctrinaire Communist, convinced by 
his system of faith that he is justified in using any means to extend Communist 
power, presents the same sort of menace to peace as [did] the Nazi or Japanese 
militarist” (p. 100). Rejecting both the Marxian theory of war (held by the 
Chinese Communists) and the power politics theory of war (widely held among 
non-Communists) as incompatible with modern psychology (p. 133), Lindsay 
devotes a good deal of attention to an examination of the conditions of perma- 
nent peace in Eastern Asia and to outlining a peace program both for the 
Chinese Communists and for their Western enemies. The prescription includes 
some pretty bitter medicine. In part, the Communists will have to demonstrate 
by scientific (and therefore non-Communist) standards their readiness to co-op- 
erate for peace with non-Communists abroad, while the non-Communists will 
have to accept the Chinese Communist regime as a fixture in Asia for ‘the 
next decade at least” (p. 277). 

Many an original observation lights the argument along the way, e.g., those 
respecting Korean war crimes trials (p. 36), Chinese McCarthyism (p. 74), 
British troops under MacArthur’s command (p. 175), and retaliation against 
the McCarran Act (p. 250). But would it not have been fairer to ascribe General 
Wedemeyer’s reconstruction of Chinese history to simple ignorance of the sub- 
ject rather than to deliberate falsification (p. 94)? 

James T. Warxins IV. 

Stanford University. 


The Theory of the Mized Constitution in Antiquity: A Critical Analysts of 
Polybius’ Political Ideas. By Kurt von Fritz. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. Pp. xiv, 490. $7.50.) 


The present volume is animated by the conviction that ‘‘no part of ancient 
political theory has had a greater influence on political theory and practice in 
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modern times than the theory of the mixed constitution,” and that “It is in the 
form which it was given by Polybius that it has had its greatest influence on 
modern political theory and practice.” Despite its importance, says the au- 
thor, “no major attempt seems ever to have been made to show in detail how 
far Polybius’ analysis of the historical phenomena on which his theory, accord- 
ing te his own testimony, is based, is correct or what its deficiencies are, if any” 
(pp. v, vii). To remedy this defect, the author has made it his central concern 
to meke a full “comparison of Polybius’ theory with the actual development 
and functioning of the Roman constitution” (p. vill). This central theme is sup- 
plemented by a most painstaking treatment of a number of preparatory and 
related topics. There are chapters on Polybius’ life and political experience, on 
the circumstances of the composition of his work, the condition of the manu- 
scripts, his methods of writing history, his political theories in their relation to 
those of Plato and Aristotle (in particular). Although Polybius remains the 
central figure of the work, the title as distinct from the subtitle, is entirely 
justified. It would be difficult to imagine a more comprehensive study, or one 
more carefully planned and executed. Professor von Fritz is a man of vast 
learning, and he moves among the intricacies of the Roman (or Spartan, or 
Cretan) constitution with the authority and analytical skill of Corwin on the 
American constitution. 

Unfortunately,.the results of this impressive scholarship are extremely nega- 
tive. In his Introduction (p. vil), Professor von Fritz notes that “Mommsen in 
the second volume of his Roman history expressed the opinion that nothing 
could be more absurd than Polybius’ attempt to explain the excellent political 
order of the Roman Republic as an even mixture of monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy.” And in his Conclusions, he admits “that in a way Mommsen’s 
judgment is not too harsh.” All that is salvaged from the wreck is the following 
faint and barren praise: ‘‘What Polybius did see is that the greatness and power 
of Rome was an historical phenomenon of the first magnitude, that the great- 
ness of Rome had something to do with its internal order, and that this internal 
order in its turn was in some relation to what earlier ‘Greek theorists had had in 
mind when they spoke of the preferability of a mixed constitution or a mixed 
political order” (p. 345). 

Paradoxically, it is the very thoroughness with which our author demolishes 
Polybius which leads one to suspect that there may be something more, or at 
least something different, in Polybius than has met the critical eye. Certainly 
it would be difficult to account for his influence upon such acute minds, and 
such astute politicians, as Cicero, Machiavelli, or Montesquieu, had he been 
carried away so completely “by the apparent intrinsic logic” of a theory that 
had “little relation to reality” (p. 345). Von Fritz writes in the powerful tradi- 
tion or Mommsen, and he measures Polybius against the conception of political 
and historical reality of that school. But Cicero also knew Rome, and his 
Scipio, in his Republic, calls Polybius, with Panaetius, one of the two most polit- 
ically knowledgeable Greeks of his time. And Cicero pays Polybius the high 
compliment of taking over, with minor changes, his theory of the mixed consti- 
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tution. A key to the solution of this puzzle may be found in a passage in Book 
V1.5 of the Histories, near the beginning of the principal exposition of his politi- 
cal theory, where Polybius remarks (p. 359) that “Perhaps the theory of the 
natural transition from one type of constitution to the other is more thoroughly 
explained in the works of Plato and of some other philosophers.” {1 quote from 
von Fritz’s extensive translations from Polybius in his appendices.) The theory 
as set forth by Plato and others, he says, is “very complicated” and “lengthy.” 
“Hence I shall try to expound in a somewhat more summary fashion just so 
much of it as belongs to pragmatic history and is not beyond the reach of com- 
mon intelligence.” Now the theory of the natural transition of constitutions is 
the basis of the cycle theory, and the cycle theory is the basis of the idea of the 
mixed constitution. It would then follow that the whole of Polybius’ political 
theory is a deliberate oversimplification, for the purpose of reaching “the com- 
mon intelligence.” In the section immediately following the passage quoted, for 
example, Polybius explains the origin of justice and morality and, according to 
von Fritz, does so “exclustvely from enlightened self-interest and the ability to 
reason by analogy about the future” (p. 54, author’s italics). Parents teach their 
children gratitude so that the children will take care of them in old age, and 
children take care of their aged parents to set an example for their children. Von 
Fritz justly comments that “In such a bargain there is hardly more room for a 
feeling of personal gratitude than in the relation of a man to his life insurance.” 
He is puzzled that Polybius’ utilitarian conception of duty should have more in 
common with Epicureanism than with Stoicism, when Polybius’ preference for 
the active life of the statesman is so completely irreconcilable with Epicurean- 
ism. Yet there is a simple explanation at hand: Polybius’ account of morality in 
terms of its utility, as distinct from its nobility, is just what fits the “common 
intelligence,” which, as Aristotle said, has no conception of the noble. 
Polybius, I suggest, regarded himself primarily as an historian. As a political 
theorist he seéms deliberately to have borrowed and simplified. To simplify 
what is in its nature complex means, of course, to distort it. And to distort by 
simplifying is to understate the truth rather than to overstate it. Under- 
statement is the essence of irony. Since Plato is the one thinker Polybius 
mentions as the exponent of the full and correct theories he adopts, it seems at 
least possible that the gross simplicity of Polybius’ doctrines is not without 
kinship to Platonic (or Socratic) irony. It seems to me that an alternative 
treatment of Polybius might explore the question of how Platonic irony could 
affect the writing of history, and give us a clue perhaps as to how Cicero, for 
example, might have read Polybius. l 
Polybius, says our author, coined the expression “pragmatic history” (p. 40), 
of which he held himself to be a leading exponent. What he meant by it is 
suggested, in part, by the following striking passage: “Plato has said that hu- 
man affairs will be well attended when either kings become philosophers or 
philosophers become kings, but I would say that everything will be well with 
history when practical statesmen turn to writing history ... [or] those who 
wish to become historians consider a practical political training a prerequisite 
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for their work” (Book XII.28, p. 41). Although Polybius does not endorse the 
famous Platonic thesis, but rather uses it as an analogue, we cannot help 
noticing that a conspicuous feature of the education of the philosopher-kings 
in the Republic is just that combination of theoretical and practical training 
that Polybius urges for the historian. How then does the pragmatic historian 
differ from the Platonic philosopher-king? ‘According to Polybius it is the 
task of the pragmatic historian to make history predictable and to enlighten 
future statesmen” (p. 351), says our author. This is certainly correct, and 
sounds, as well, like the program for modern scientific politics which traces its 
lineage to Machiavelli. According to von Fritz, this latter worthy did Polybius 
the honor of transcribing whole pages from the Histories into the Discourses 
without benefit of an acknowledgment. But whatever the resemblances, there 


is this difference: for Machiavelli, Fortune was a woman, who could be mas- ` 


tered if assaulted by a sufficiently vigorous male; for Polybius, as for all the 
ancients, she remained a chaste Artemis, whose power could never be brought 
under human control. To the ancients history, or political science, can bring 
within human foresight what is amenable to human intelligence, but beyond 
that human well-being must consist in such consolation as comes from contem- 
plating even those causes which we realize must destroy us. Machiavelli re- 
volted against Platonic political science, because the goal held out in the 
Republic depended for its attainment upon Fortune; for Plato, the coincidence 
of philosophy and political power, upon which man’s salvation depends, cannot 
itself be brought about by human means. But Polybius, I suggest, like Cicero 
and ike Plato himself in the Laws, attempted to find such an approximation 
to the goals of the Republic as fortune and circumstances permitted. The 
mixed constitution was only the best of possible approximations, although 
Cicero, as well as Polybius, took considerable liberties with what we would call 
facts in order to represent Rome as an example of such an approximation. The 
specific function of history, it would seem, is to teach what fortune and circum- 
stances will permit, and to present these lessons in terms which will benefit non- 
philcsophers as well as philosophers. 

The theory of the mixed constitution in antiquity, which our author correctly 
traces to Plato’s Laws, must, I think, be co-ordinated with the entire Platonic 
world-view. Machiavelli’s rejection of the ancient conception of chance or 
fortune was tantamount to a rejection of this world-view. Machiavelli himself 
may or may not have grasped the full theoretical implications of this shift. But 
modern constitutionalism, certainly in the eighteenth century, accepting New- 
tonian cosmology and Newtonian mechanics, assumed that man could, through 
such devices as the separation of powers (which is « radically different concep- 
tion from that of mixing monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy) construct a 
political order whose success would not require or depend upon human virtue. 
In this sense such an order would be independent of Fortune. “The problem of 
establishing a state,” said Kant, expressing what is also the key thought of the 
Federalist, ‘is solvable even for a people of devils, if only they have intelli- 
gence.” We might add that the intelligence they needed was not beyond the 
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reach of anyone with an elementary education, provided the elementary 
schools used the proper textbooks. 

It seems to me that a future study of the theory of the mixed constitution in 
antiquity might take its bearings by this great gulf, which separates it from its 
modern counterpart. The present volume, I think, is definitive only in showing 
the inadequacy of the ancient doctrine by what are, essentially, modern 
standards. 

Harry V. JAFFA. 

The Ohio State University. 


Nattonalization in France and Italy. By Mario Emaon, Maurice BYÉ, AND 
Ernesto Rossi. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 260. 
$3.50.) 


This latest addition to the remarkable studies on French and Italian postwar 
problems undertaken by Cornell University deals with one of the key problems 
of public policy in present-day Europe. The country reports on nationalization 
are provided by highly competent observers who have participated promi- 
nently in the debates on nationalization in their countries: Professer Byé of the 
Paris Law School, active in the liberal wing of the M.R.P., is also a member of 
the Economic Council who has made frequent and admirable contributions to 
its reports. Mr. Rossi, after having earlier participated in the work of one of the 
anti-fascist underground movements, has as a journalist and writer given to his 
fellow countrymen spirited comments on Italian industrial problems during the 
last decade. 

Professor Einaudi’s introductory comparative study on nationalization 
policies is excellent. With a profound understanding of the inextricable mixture 
of political, psychological, administrative, and economic motives present in all 
nationalization measures, be not only compares and contrasts experiences in the 
two “Latin” countries, but also makes particularly suggestive distinctions be- 
tween methods of economic control on the Continent and in England and the 
United States. These are areas in which France and Italy offer striking parallels, 
which are amply documented throughout the volume. Among them are the 
overall distribution of ownership between the private and the public sector of 
the economy, the attitudes towards monopoly, competition, and technological 
change, the impact of family traditions, and the relationships between manage- 
ment and labor and business and the state. But as striking as these similarities 
are the contrasts existing among the British pattern of administering the na- 
tionalized sector through public corporations, the restless search for a solution 
in France ever since the revolutionary mysticism of liberation days has worn 
thin, and the resigned unwillingness to adapt the set-up of fascist nationaliza- 
tions to a drastically changed situation in post-war Italy. 

Professor Byé gives a balanced picture of the transformations in the adminis- 
tration of French public enterprises since the enactment of the nationalization 
measures of 1945-46. Particularly valuable is the insight he provides into the 
long-term consequences of the Communist usurpation during the first period: 
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the original perversion of tripartite management has deen sup=rseded by a host 
of bureaucratic control devices diluting responsibility and harmful to the ideal 
of businesslike management. In mere economic terms, howerer, the results of 
most nationalized enterprises are shown to have steadily improved. (It is true 
that the author does not discuss the reasons for thə persistant deficit of the 
railroads, constantly put into the foreground by the enemies of nationalization 
in France.) 

What makes Mr. Rossi’s study one of the most realistic pictures of contem- 
porary Italian politics so far published in this country is his sandid discussion 
of the relationship between the bureaucracy and business leaders. Their collu- 
sion is obviously the most important cause of an immobilism which so far has 
prevented any thorough reorganization of the economic participation of the 
state; a parliamentary report on needed reforms has disappeared (as have many 
others) in the files of the civil service. 

It is no accident that the reform proposals with which the French and the 
Italian writers conclude their exposés have much in common: both recommend 
a modified version of the public corporation, administrative autonomy, and re- 
jection of all statist solutions. The problem, not sufficiently dBcussed by either 
author and which would remain even after the legal enactmen: of such reforms, 
is that of finding the “autonomous” administrators. Today the battle against 
nationalization has abated in both countries because the organized business 
interests feel that the public sector is run in a way entirely satisfactory to them. 
They would be the first to resist true autonomy from politics and from bureau- 
cratic control, both favorable to them. And since workers anc consumers alike 
have long lost interest in the issue of nationalization, there is no force whatso- 
ever behind proposals requiring important changes in the pditical mores and 
the mental habits of the French and Italian political and productive elites. 

Professor Einaudi suggests that the solution might be found in the supra- 
national agencies that exist or have been planned for Western Europe. But 
while the powers of the European Coal and Steel Community are on paper un- 
doubtedly as strong as he describes them, the real test of their efficacy has not 
yet been met. It might be true that national economic policies, including many 
nationalization policies, have become obsolescent. But at least in France and 
Italy obsolescent structures and practices have a capacity for stubborn sur- 
vival. l 

Henry W. EHRMANN. 
- University of Colorado. 


Congressional Politics in the Second World War. By Rorann Youna, (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. 281. $4.50." 


This book tells the story of the performance of Congress during the second 
world war. And it tells it in a very lucid, readable, and objective manner. The 
author was a member of the staff of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the early years of the war, and he was also a member of the APSA Committee 
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on Congress during the war years. He writes, therefore, out of first-hand knowl- 
edge and understanding of the legislative process in Congress. This is Roland 
Young’s second book in this field, an admirable earlier work—This Is Congress 
—having appeared in 1943. 

In nine excellent chapters the role of Congress in the making of many impor- 
tant legislative decisions during 1941-45 is examined and described. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the major areas of wartime policy-making and the 
functioning of Congress in deciding the important issues in each area is re- 
viewed and appraised. The problem areas covered include conversion and 
control over manpower, money, and supplies; labor policy, price control, mone- 
tary policy, military policy and the conduct of the war, foreign policy and post- 
war commitments, and reconversion to peace. 

Among typical issues discussed are the efforts to achieve “equality of sacri- 
fce,” to “take the profits out of war,” and to “freeze economic relationships,” 
as well as wartime elections, the New Deal, and bureaucracy. 

Generalizations regarding the behavior of Congress in wartime are set forth 
in an Introduction and a final chapter of Conclusions. The author reports that, 
far from becoming an anachronism or a mere rubber stamp in providing funds 
and delegating powers, the role of Congress in wartime increased rather than 
diminished. He portrays it as an institution which considered simultaneously 
many facets of the war economy. 

In some areas of policy “the President emerged as the over-all planner of 
political and economic action, and the role of Congress was that of altering, 
amending, objecting, and substituting... . There were other areas of policy 
where the interests of the President and of Congress were not in harmony and 
where each attempted to persuade the other to follow its leadership,” for exam- 
ple, labor and farm policy. l 

Professor Young concludes that Congress performed three major functions 
during the war: it made both broad and specific grants of power to the Presi- 
dent; it adjusted conflicts of interest; and it supervised the execution of policy. 
Many difficult decisions were made by the national legislature on organizing 
the resources of the nation and allocating men, money, and materials among 
competing claimants. Alternative choices and different standards of judgment 
gave rise to political competition both within Congress and between Congress 
and the President. Partisanship continued throughout the war with recurring 
elections and debates over such controversial issues as price control, consumer 
subsidies, war taxes, and reconversion. An ingenious series of charts in the 
Appendix of the book shows how the party battle ebbed and flowed on the 
various votes and the extent of party control over voting. 

With the expansion of governmental activities, Congress extended the scope 
of its oversight and control of administration. Various control techniques were 
employed, including committee hearings and investigations, amendments of 
the laws, restrictions in supply bills, annual review of appropriations, time 
limits on legislation, and prior committee clearance of administrative action. 
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Young reports that Congress conducted more than 100 inva2stigations during 
the second world war in response both to particular grievances and to partisan 
motivations, as well as to find facts. 

The author evaluates the congressional committee systerr. which continued 
to be used during the war for developing legislation and supervising the govern- 
ment. He finds that “the committee system as a whole showed considerable 
strength, demonstrating its greatest usefulness in preparing |2gislation’”’ as well 
as a means of consultation with administrative agencies. Fe adds that the 
committee system also revealed weaknesses during the war-period because of 
the large number of such groups, jurisdictional conflicts among them, and lack 
of coordination between them in such fields as fiscal policy. 

Finally, the author speculates on the interesting question whether or not the 
war changed the relationships between Congress and the exe2utive branch, Al- 
though no final answer is given, it is recalled that “in due time, Congress 
repealed the emergency grants of power, abolished the var agencies and 
administrative courts, disassembled the great military macaine, and reestab- 
lished a free economy. From the legal point of view, Congress may be said to 
have ‘regained’ the delegated powers and reestablished the constitutional posi- 
tion it enjoyed before the war. It is less demonstrable, however, that an equilib- 
rium of power was reestablished. ...” 

And the war left some “unresolved problems” for the future relating to the 
control of delegated powers, the allocation of resources, the determination of 
fiscal policy, and the making of foreign and military commitments. 

All students of the American legislative process will be grateful to Roland 
Young for this excellent and valuable contribution to the growing literature on 
congressional politics. 

_ GEORGE B. GALLOWAY. 

Library of Congress. 


The Political Ideas of Harold J. Laski. By HERBERT A. Drane. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 358. $5.75.) 


There are shrewd and sharp things in this astringent book on Harold Laski, 
which is an able doctoral dissertation and an earnest of things to come from 
the author. The essential thesis is that Laski began his career with brilliance as 
a student of historical church-state relations and a champion of the doctrine of 
politizal pluralism, but that he bogged down in Marxian dogmatism, became in 
the end a rhetorician and pamphleteer, and never fulfilled hie promise. Despite 
its hostility, it is not one of those shallow and biased attacks on Laski which 
dogged him in his final years and continued even after his desth. It is a scrupu- 
lously reasoned analysis which, while it leaves very little starding, is obviously 
the work of a rigorous scholar who makes exacting demands on his subject. Any 
new evaluation of Laski as a political theorist will have to reekon with Deane’s 
work, retraverse his ground, and justify conclusions differen= from his. 

With Deane’s book the worst that can be said against Lassi in a responsible 
way has been said: that what might have developed into scmething valuable 
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and viable in his thinking was never followed up but was left fragmentary; that 
he never made intellectual ends meet; that he was. too busy as a party propa- 
gandist and organizer and wrote too profusely and spread himself too thin, so 
that he never had a chance for the kind of questioning of his own first premises 
which every great thinker requires; that he never wrestled in agony with his 
own thought as Jacob wrestled with the angel; that the strain of theory to which 
he devoted the last quarter-century of his life was rhetorical, repetitive, con- 
tradictory, and empty of any real contribution either to the Marxist tradition 
or to any other phase of political theory. 

This is an inclusive indictment. If there is any answer to it, it must come from 
those who are willing to take as great pains in detail as Deane has done. (The 
schema of his book, examining each of Laski’s periods except the last, under 
the captions of “The Nature of the State and of Power,” ‘The Problem of 
Obedience,” “Liberty, Equality, and Natural Rights,” ‘Politics and Econom- 
ics,” “Marxism and Leninism,” is a clumsy one and constantly halts the flow of 
the analysis, but it enables the reader to read the book two ways—chronologi- 
cally and topically.) Laski never fancied himself, at least during the years when 
I knew him, as an original political theorist. He saw himself as the spokesman 
for the Socialist Center and Socialist Left in Western Europe during the difficult 
years between the emergence of the Nazi threat and the beginning of the cold 
war. He was in the European tradition, where political activists have been 
academic scholars and scholars have been political men of action. He was 
largely indifferent to the rough edges and the unresolved contradictions in his 
work, because he saw the function of the scholar-politician as one of responding 
to the ceaseless flow of events, always seeking to help shape them by his think- 
ing and writing, always shifting his thinking to the shift in the events them- 
selves. His work as a scholar was for him only instrumental to his larger work 
as a teacher in the broadest sense. It was to this that he devoted his most gen- 
erous energies, and it is here that one must seek whatever success and effec- 
tiveness his work had. Americans saw him only through his books, and they 
made the demands on the books that Mr. Deane makes. Englishmen saw him as 
a total personality, and men like Kingsley Martin and John Strachey have 
accordingly viewed him from a different perspective from that of Mr. Deane. 

The first thing to remember about him, which Mr. Deane misses somewhat, 
is that he helped break the mold of the British gentleman-scholar. He may or 
may not have been a great scholar, but he was certainly no “gentleman.” 
British intellectual life in the Victorian period had been a closed corporation, a 
club in which you didn’t talk too loudly and where the bickering was carried on 
politely. The first breach was made by Sidney Webb, a London cockney who 
studied Government White Papers and turned them into Fabian blueprints; it 
was widened by the cockney H. G. Wells and an outrageous Irishman called 
Bernard Shaw. Laski’s place in British intellectual history belongs in that 
sequence, rather than with Mill or Maine, Maitland, Bagehot, or Barker. He 
somehow managed to capture the magisterial rhythms and accents of the 
British intellectual tradition which reflected the habits of mind of a class accus- 
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tomed to command an empire, but he turned them to the uses of the new class 
of educated workers and trained ċivil servants who were seexing to transform 
the base of British politics. 

Thus, while the kind of thing Deane does is an interesting exercise in analysis, 
and a very useful one, and makes absorbing reading because of his lucidity and 
his sense of justice, it is really rather far afield from the function that Laski cut 
out for himself and about which he was so deadly serious. Tre real question to 
ask is how Laski performed the job of taking the tradition of English and con- 
tinental liberalism from Mill and Tocqueville, the tradition of anti-state 
corporatism from Figgis and Maitland, the tradition of American pragmatic 
individualism from William James and Justice Holmes, and the tradition of 
Marxism all the way from the Fabians to Lenin, and of putting this strange 
mixture together into a recipe which could nourish the hungry energies of the 
young British Labor intellectuals. I have put it this way as if Laski did it all at 
once, whereas actually he moved from one phase to another ir a fascinating and 
still puzzling progression. Yet he was a little bit of a Socialist even at the very 
beginning and he remained a little bit of a pluralist-pragmatist and a good deal 
of the liberal even at the very end, despite his sometimes zhastly innocence 
about the Kremlin police-state. Thus his end lay in his beginning, and his 
beginnings survived in his end, and like all men he must be seen as a whole even 
while we see him as a mind in schematically periodized prcgress. And seeing 
him es a whole, the question is whether anyone performec any better than 
Laski, during that terrible period of the 1920’s and 1930’s, tie task of guiding 
the democratic socialist movements of Western Europe through the perilous 
currents and shallows of history, and especially the task of buonging the British 
Labor party to a consciousness of its historic role. 

Laski’s anti-state pluralism gave him greater standing in American intellec- 
tual circles than in England, possibly because it found an echo in the American 
tradition of the weak state. But there remains, for all its brilliance, an air of 
unreality about his pluralism, as if he were practicing finger exercises. When he 
shifted his emphasis from a plea for governmental localism ard regionalism in a 
society of groups where the state was only one among equals, to an effort to 
form a strategy of state power, he came closer to the immediaze problems of our 
age. At first he tried to build a bridge between Mills’ liber-arianism and the 
social service (“positive”) state; then he moved over into Febianism and then 
finally into Marxism. Here, I fear, his flare for historical schelarship did him a 
disservice. What was needed was not a knowledge of the documents in the early 


history of the Marxist movement, but a capacity to look hard at Marxism as. 


a whole in an unfooled way. Laski never did this. He was toa deeply moved by 
the plight of the underdog, knew too little economic theory aad cared too little 
about economic development, and never really threw himself into the kind of 
study of social theory which would have shown up the dogmetism of Marx and 
his followers. He was ready to be convinced, by his own lif, by the circum- 
stances of his time, and by the ideal image in which he had cast himself as a 
working-class leader. The result was heartbreak. Deane is quite right in point- 
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ing to one of his late books, The American Democracy, as a melancholy monu- 
ment of what happens when you try to impose a dogma upon the living and 
changing material of a civilization in motion. What you get in the book is the 
frozen architecture of American society as it might have looked in the 1920's, 
but not as it was 20 years later. 

Yet I wish Deane had been more generous in seeing Laski as a whole. He 
might have seen that half the civil servants of Great Britain today would be 
different men except for his influence. This applies even more strongly abroad. 
When I traveled through Asia at the very time when Deane’s book appeared, 
there was scarcely a non-Communist intellectual, from Japan and Indonesia 
through Burma and India and Pakistan, who had not been touched by the fire 
- of Laski’s thought. One may say that they learned much from him that is not 
so, which is true of every teacher and every student. But the fact is that they 
got confidence from him, and came to feel eventually that they could think for 
themselves—which is what will count for the future. Deane is quite right in 
saying that we have not yet evolved an original political theory for our own era, 
which is not liberal or Marxist or Catholic. Certainly Laski didn’t evolve it. 
But if the book suggests anything it suggests that Laski himself may have 
been expendable in a process which may yet produce, among some who re- 
sponded to the fire of his thought, the kind of mind that is daring, critical, and 
architectonic at the same time. 

Max LERNER. 

Brandeis University. l - 


Security Through Freedom: American Political Thought and Practice. By 
ALPHEUS Tuomas Mason. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 
232. $2.90.) 


This is a very well-written little book—inspired, no doubt, by the obligation 
to deliver the Messenger lectures at Cornell, but prepared for publication with 
such praiseworthy care that no flavor of the impromptu survives. Whether it is 
also a “‘bold” book, calculated to “anger some and encourage others” (as the 
jacket summary advises), depends on one’s point of view. 

The first chapter, entitled “Political versus Judicial Control of Government,” 
contrasts the disparate elements in our traditional heritage with remarkable 
acumen buttressed by a more judicious selection of materials for brief quotation 
than this reviewer has yet come across. No matter here that Mason puts Locke 
more confidently on the majoritarian side than seems consistent with all of 
Locke. Nor his, perhaps too rigid, juxtaposition of the views of Waite and 
Bradley on the exposure of property affected by a public interest to unlimited 
legislative control. On the whole, the treatment is sober and the argument 
sound: there is, at least, a significant sense in which inspired judicial construc- 
tion of the due process clause constituted a “retrograde step in the rear of 
democracy’’—to use the phrase borrowed by the author from Chancellor Kent. 

In the two chapters which follow, however, the story of freedom becomes a 
little too frankly partisan to sustain the level of philosophical insight which the 
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first promised. To he sure, the author’s subtitle for the book hardly commits 
him to avoid the cliches of party struggles as data for analysis Nevertheless, it 
would be gratifying to hear some one discuss “Freedom and the New Deal’ 
who had not obviously either voted for F.D.R. all four times or not at all! 
While, therefore, one must welcome the attention Mason gives to some reveal- 
ing correspondence between the protagonists of the period, a3 well as to such 
previously little emphasized political interconnections as the translation of the 
Association for the Repeal of the 18th Amendment into the American Liberty 
League, only fellow partisans will be stimulated by the familar campaign re- 
frain in which Hoover is stili the villain of the plot. 

The author gets back on more solid ground in Chapter 4. This chapter (and 
it is very good) depicts “The Supreme Court in Search of a Role.” Here the 
significance of the 1937 judicial retreat is subjected to keen snd sympathetic 
analysis. Mason’s admiration for Stone palpably helps him to maintain a judi- 
cious balance in his treatment of the “preferred freedoms” issue, and he is at 
his best in dealing with the Flag Salute cases. In fact, this issue is so fully docu- 
mented that one hesitates to enter even the smallest criticism. | had been under 
the impression, for example, that Learned Hand was substantmlly right in dis- 
associating Stone from the preferred freedoms doctrine as developed by Black, 
Douglas, and Rutledge. But there is nothing material to the issue which Mason 
seems to have omitted, and his estimate of the situation is, therefore, as defin- 
itive as we are likely to get. 

“Welfare Capitalism: Opportunity and Delusion” is the titls for the next to 
last chapter, and it very nearly maintains the high standard of its predecessor. 
According to Mason, Welfare Capitalism is the Trojan horse designed by the 
N.A.M. as a substitute for the Welfare State, and one must at least agree that 
he has documented a persuasive thesis beginning with a highly arresting statis- 
tic, namely a public relations budget stepped up from $36 000 in 1934 to 
$793,000 in 1937! To be sure, the author may be assuming a closer correspond- 
ence than actually exists when he links the concept of countervailing powers 
propounded by Galbraith with the organized campaign for WeLare Capitalism. 
But, after all, Brandeis’ suspicion of Bigness ‘has not been entirely outdated, 
and political scientists may still hearken to one of his disciples with consider- 
able profit. 

The inspiration for the final chapter, “Can Freedom Conqter Fear,” is, as 
might have been expected, the current “security” problem. And (also as might 
have been expected) the terms of reference already adopted by the author 
handicap him badly in harmonizing the freedom which needs to be vindicated 
today with the “freedom” whose praises have been sung throughout the earlier 
part of the book. Indeed, at no point prior to the last few pages, does ‘‘Free- 
dom” figure significantly as other than the faithful concomitant of majority 
rule—the product of the dynamic intervention of governmen< to secure eco- 
nomic equality. Nor do constitutional limitations figure consp.cuously at any 
previous point in the essay as other than obstacles to freedom, interposed by 
the economic elite. 
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This is not to suggest that Mason is ever indifferent to the variety of doc- 
trinal influences going to make up the American tradition. This volume is, in 
fact, dedicated to the task of disclosing just this variety over the whole of our 
history, and the job has been executed with great discernment. What troubles 
the reviewer is the possibility that ‘‘politics’’ may afford too superficial a cur- 
rent for trustworthy analysis of the depths the author means to probe. Being 
confined to this level, he finds himself bracketing the principal authors of the 
Federalist papers with the 20th-century captains of industry as exponents of 
the same ‘‘conservatism.’’ And, for want of a suitable nonpolitical category, the 
“new conservatives” are, in effect, classified as exponents of Welfare Capital- 
ism. Similarly, property and freedom are dichotomized too rigidly for other 
than a survey of current politics. Is it safe to disregard the kind of property 
involyed—the distinction between the core of property and its laissez faire out- 
work of contract, for instance—when undertaking a long-range appraisal of 
our constitutionalism? Property is power, indeed, but not every kind of prop- 
erty constitutes a challenge to free government, and some kinds of property 
are probably integral to free government. 

These observations are not intended to detract in the least from the tribute 
already paid to Professor Mason’s book. They raise questions to which the 
answers are not easily come by, and this reviewer doesn’t pretend to have them. 
He can, in closing, however, admonish Professor Mason for one proofreading 
error by virtue of his superior geographical position: the twice-mentioned 
“Senator Dill from New Jersey” was elected from Washington. 

l K. C. Cox. 
Unwersity of Washington. 


The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States. By RicHarD Hor- 
STADTER AND WALTER P. METZGER. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1955. Pp. xii, 527. $5.50.) 


Academic Freedom in Our Time. By Ropert M. MACIVER. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 329. $4.00.) 


These volumes taken together are the final report of the American Academic 


- Freedom Project sponsored by Columbia University as part of the University’s 


- Bicentennial program of 1954, the central theme of which was “Man’s Right 


`N 


to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” Professor R. M. MacIver served as 
director of the project under a distinguished Executive Committee of which 
‘Professor Lewis Hacker was secretary. Those who participated as members of 
the Executive Committee, in addition to the authors, included Professors R. F. 
Butts, Henry Commager, Walter Gellhorn, Arthur Macmahon, I. I. Rabi, and 
Lawrence Chamberlain of Columbia. To assist the Committee a panel of ad- 
visers was recruited including the presidents of Vassar, Hobart, Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Yale, Rutgers, and the State University of New York, 
the Chancellor of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, the directors of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, the Detroit Public Library, the New York 
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Public Library, the Pierpont Morgan Library, the ex-presicents of Yale and 
North Carolina, two trustees of Barnard College, and a dean emeritus of Colum- 
bia Collége. The entire project “is the outcome of the initiative and the gener- 
osity of Louis M. Rabinowitz,” Council member of the Echool of General 
Studies at Columbia, who also served as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Never before has there been so searching an inquiry into tke history, theory, 
and practice of academic freedom. “The study,” aczording to Professor Mac- 
Iver, “was planned to consist of two parts, one a historical eurvey of the rise, 
development, and vicissitudes of academic freedom in this country, the other 
an analysis of the contemporary situation, and a study of the problems it 
presents, against a background designed to bring out tke significance of 
academic freedom and its relation to the society in which we live.” The two 
volumes under review are thus parts one and two of the study as planned. Taken 
together they constitute a monumental contribution to our intellectual history 
as well as to an understanding of the specific problem of academic freedom. 

At no point have the authors forgotten that academic freedom is not simply 
a slogan or verbal gimmick concocted by professors to defend the irresponsibil- 
ity of their own guild, but one important aspect of the generel problem of free- 
dom in society. It is appropriate, therefore, that Professor MacIver should be- 
gin his volume with a section on the “Climate of Opinion” and conclude it 
with a section on ‘The University and the Social Order.” And it is also appro- 
priate that the Hofstadter-Metzger volume should begin with an extended ac- 
count of the European heritage and include, along with a fasGnating history of 
American colleges, chapters on such topics as “Religion, Reason and Revolu- 
tion,” “Darwinism,” “Academic Freedom and Big Business,’ and ‘‘Organiza- 
tion, Loyalty and War.” 

Both volumes lay particular stress on three basic ideas: (1) the integral rela- 
tion of academic freedom to the prevailing social, econon-ic, political, and 
ideological climate of the time; (2) the central importance of academic organi- 
zation and government to the problem of academic freedom; end (38) the impor- 
tance of inspired and courageous leadership within the college or university, to 
resist pressures for conformity not only from outside but also from within the 
academic community. 

It is obvious that the nature and extent of academic peat at any given 
time and place will depend in large measure upon the spirit and structure of 
the society-of which the university is a part. “In the socia. structure of the 
Midde Ages,” for example, “the universities were centers ot power and pres- 
tige, protected and courted, even deferred to, by emperors and popes.... 
Such a theological center as the University of Paris stood ar the heart of the 
spiritual life of the age....If the universities were spiritaal centers, they 
were scarcely less important as agencies of practical life.... They provided 
vocational training for the clerical functionaries of church and state, for nota- 


ries, secretaries, legates and lawyers.” As both cause and effect of their impor- . 
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tance to medieval society, “in internal matters the universities had the prerog- 
ative of self-government.” 

It would be false, however, to assume that power and prestige, together with 
the right of self-government, are in themselves guarantees of academic free- 
dom. Indeed, the very importance which.society attaches to the university may 
induce a solicitude for what is taught, for the manners and morals of faculty and 
students, that can. stifle rather than sustain academic freedom. This was as true 
of the medieval universities as it was of colleges in colonial America. These early 
colleges no less than the medieval universities were important as training cen- 
ters for both lay and clerical leadership. But “American collegiate education, 
like that of Europe, was the ward of religion,” and sectarian religion at that—a 
sponsorship not noted for tolerance or respect for deviants and dissenters. 
Paradoxically, strict sectarian control with its overtones of censorship and en- 
forced conformity was ultimately displaced, not by the decline of sectarian 
religion, but by the multiplication of rival sects. As James Madison later ob- 
served, “‘in a free government the security for civil rights must be the same as 
that for religious rights. It consists in one case in the multiplicity of interests, 
and in the other in the multiplicity of sects.” 

As the religious domination of extramural society declined, so did the reli- 
gious control of higher education. An equally important transformation, al- 
though one that came later and has still to come in many places, was the shift 
in emphasis from indoctrination and the simple transmission of existing 
knowledge to the independent search for new knowledge. Academic freedom 
acquires an entirely new dimension when colleges and universities cease to be 
merely custodians of what is known or revealed and become centers for search- 
ing out new truths. During the period of this transition academic life is bound to 
be characterized by tension and conflict, and by elaborate rationalizations to 
reconcile the new with the old. Hofstadter and Metzger deal extensively and 
in detail with this process of rationalization and reconciliation from medieval 
to contemporary times. St. Thomas’ ingenious effort to Christianize Aristotle, 
the more or less systematic campaign to reconcile.Darwin with Genesis, and 
contemporary attempts to rationalize the welfare state with laissez-faire eco- 
nomic “laws’’ are but a few illustrations that come to mind. - 

Both of these volumes give extensive attention to the relation of academic 
government to academic freedom. The American pattern of college government 
which places final authority in a body of laymen rather than in the academic 
community itself has been a major source of difficulty. According to Hofstadter 
and Metzger, this plan of government “has hampered the development of 
organization, Initiative and self-confidence among American college professors 
and it has contributed along with many other forces in American life to lowering 
their status in the community.” 

In spite of this sweeping indictment, aaar government by laymen has 
not been and is not today an unmixed evil. The victory of a mixed board of lay- 
men over the typical ecclesiastical body of the medieval university and the 
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early American college was undoubtedly a step forward. ‘Paradoxical as it 
may seem,” writes Professor Hofstadter, ‘... the growing religious and intel- 
lectual liberalism of 18th century America was identified im the colleges not 
with corporate autonomy but with lay government. Not until the 19th century, 
when lay government had been long established, was this situation reversed.” 
And, in my. judgment, the case for lay control even today is a strong one. 
Notwithstanding Professor Maclver’s staunch faith in faculty government 
as the surest guarantee of academic freedom, I harbor some slight skepticism. 
Professor Hofstadter cites many cases both in European and American colleges 
and universities where the pressure for conformity came from the academic 
community itself rather than from the outside. In any case, she emerging pat- 
tern of academic government in the United States looks toward a community 
in which power and responsibility are shared by students, fazulty, administra- 
tive officers, alumni, and governing board. With some fairly clear recognition 
of differential functions and jurisdictional limits among the various groups, 
this pattern of “countervailing forces’ in academic government promises as 
-good a guarantee for academic freedom as any other. 

Both these volumes have much to say about the compostion of academic 
governing boards. No uniform pattern appears, although businessmen (includ- 
ing bankers), lawyers, and industrialists clearly predominate. This has been due 
in part to the unceasing dependence of higher education upc private philan- 
thropy and public funds, and in part to the predominance of tiese groups in our 
business civilization. Big business, says Professor Metzger, “did not enter 
academe as intruders, they were welcomed into the realm and escorted to ite 
high places by its very grateful inhabitants.” Yet somehow the notion grew 
that the business patron was anti-intellectual and an enemy of academic 
freedom. There is, of course, a good deal in the record to support this notion 
and both of these volumes contain the usual catalogue of horrors. But Professor 
Metzger particularly does a service in correcting the caricature of the big busi- 
nessman as the big bad wolf of academe. “The contrary notion notwithstand- 
ing, the large contributors to the universities were usually not of that philistine 
crowd that undervalued the wisdom in books. .. . For all ther quirks and vul- 
garities, the tycoons of Fifth Avenue and Newport were closer to the patricians 
of Beacon Street than to the business gentry of Main Street.” As for their 
devotion to academic freedom, the record is by no means altogether negative. 
Indeed, the businessman has probably proved to be more intzlligent, tolerant, 
and understanding on this score than his clerical predecessor, and probably 
more so than his political successor is likely to be. At any rate, I am grateful to 
Professor Metzger for his description of Benjamin Duke and his business 
associates standing firm in defense of Professor John Bassett o? Trinity College, 
North Carolina, while so-called “‘liberal” editors, clergymer, and educators, 
including Josephus Daniels of the Raleigh News and Observer cried out for his 
academic scalp. “Five of the seven voting against Bassett were ministers in 
the Methodist Church, one a United States Senator, and only one was a local 
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businessman. ... On the Bassett side, four ministers were Angne with twelve 
bankers and E j 

The -other side of the coin, however, is presented here in abundance. The 
celebrated ‘“‘cases’’ of Richard Ely of Wisconsin, I. A. Hourwich, and Edward 
Bemis of Chicago, J. Allen Smith of Marietta, John R. Commo of Indiana, 
Edward A. Ross of Stanford, and many more are described. Some of these ap- 
pear in Professor Metzger’s study in a new light, and one in which the 
forces of good and evil are less sharply delineated. Professor Ely, for example, 
was tried and acquitted by his own board of regents for economic heresy on 
charges (brought not by a businessman but by a small-town teacher serving as 
State Superintendent of Education) that he had among other things favored the 
closed shop, counseled workers to strike, and entertained a walking delegate in 
his home. Subsequently Professor Ely wrote to say that were these charges 
true, they would “unquestionably unfit me to occupy a responsible position as 
an instructor of youth in a great university.” What price freedom! And J. Allen 

mith, having been fired from Marietta for supporting the monetary theories of 
William Jennings Bryan, was offered a job by the Populist President of the 
University of Missouri, who proposed to make room for Smith, the true be- 
liever, by firing a professor who believed in the gold standard. Smith, who saw 
the “moral equivalence between this and Marietta’s action,” declined. Nor 
does the record show faculties rising courageously to the defense of their pro- 
scribed brethren. Although there are some cases of this, they are exceptional. 

Time and again it appears that the first, and often the last, line of defense for 
academic freedom lies in the office of the college or university president. When 
this crumbles through timidity, cowardice, or simple submission to “expedi- 
ence,” a major bulwark of free thought goes. And when, as not infrequently 
occurs, the president himself is the offender, academic freedom is indeed in 
jeopardy. For the president in the American system of academic government is 
the link between the faculty and the governing board, and between the corpo- 
rate body of the college and the larger community of which it is part. If he under- 
stands and believes in the high purposes for which American colleges and 
universities exist, purposes which can only be realized in an atmosphere of free- 
dom, and if he combines with this belief insight, initiative, and courage, he, 
more than any other individual or group, can be the guardian and champion of 
academic freedom. 

No possible summary of these volumes can do justice to the very great con- 
tribution they make toward an understanding and hence to the defense of aca- 
demic freedom in our society. The historical foundations are brilliantly set 
forth by Professors Hofstadter and Metzger, and the contemporary scene is 
described in detail by Professor MacIver. The climate of opinion, the atmos- 
phere of fear and uncertainty, which has made possible repeated attacks on 
academic freedom, the difficult problem of communism on-the campus, are 
examined by Professor MacIver with his usual forthrightness and wisdom. 
One can quarrel in detail with much that is proposed, with his staunch faith 
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in faculty government as the best guarantee of freedom, with his new bill 
of rights for professors which bristles with ambiguities, witk his “conspectus” 
of principles to “guide us in dealing with communism on she campus.” But 
these differences are minor ones in any case and weigh but sightly against the 
great sense of indebtedness one feels for this impressive snd in some ways 
definitive study of one of the major problems of our time. 

Prror H. ODEGARD. 
University of California (Berkeley). 


Vernunfiglaube und Religion in der Modernen Gesellschaft: L-beralismus, Marz- 
ismus und Demokratie. By Epusarp Hermann. (Hamburg: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck) Tubingen. 1955. Pp. xiii, 315.) 


Eduard Heimann, whose teaching and research have impressed the initiated 
in this country for the last two decades, has found a wider avdience and readier 
recognition in his native land. In fact, the quick succession of his German post- 
war publications, partly restoring an interrupted distinguished academic and 
pedagogical career of pre-Hitler days, gives a fuller cohesive picture of his 
overall endeavors as an inspirational and systematic social thinker. His ap- 
proach, indeed, may find a more immediate response in Europe’s spiritual 
vacuum of the totalitarian aftermath than in the less disturbed setting of the 
new world. Yet as the increasing influence of some theolog.ans on our shores 
indicates (among them Heimann’s comrade-in-arms and ore-time fellow reli- 
gious socialist; Paul Tillich), his writings put into an app-opriate American 
mould will have a rising effect and will arouse (though possibly not win over) 
an alert social science, grappling with fundamentals in the ideological battles 
of this era of “International Civil War.” 

The book under discussion must be seen as the last of a trLogy, starting with 
his earlier studies (previously published in the United States) on Freedom and 
Order and on Wirischafissysteme und Gesellschafissysteme. His is a “theology of 
society,” in contrast to the presently prevailing interest in a “sociology of reli- 
gion.” In this latest attempt, his original and not altogether unfamiliar themes 
are reiterated, stressed, and systematized. Stripped of their somewhat compli- 
cated connotations, they state simply that tle alternatives usually presented 
to us between freedom and order, person and community, libsralism and Marx- 
ism, individualism and communism are not truly consequsntial choices but 
interrelated forces, deriving from the same intellectual assimptions, leading 
to their necessary stalemate, and fundamentally remaining on the same level. 
The conflict of these two irreconcilable brethren (one fed by the other’s “per- 
version of freedom into privileges”) can be solved only by a new solution which, 
raising the issue to a new level, at the same time brings it back to the forgotten 
and abandoned base of its origin in Christianity. One quickly recognizes a fa- 
miliar dialectic in such a construction and may even see—in the turn to religion 
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as the suggested answer—a frequently proposed way out of the contemporary 
crisis. 

What gives the study its special quality is the fact that it presents in the 
course of an astute analysis one of the most suggestive criticisms of the inner 
contradictions inherent in “the false circle” of a secularized society. The second 
part especially, dealing with the dramatic development of original Marxism 
and its logical self-destruction in the political theocracy of Bolshevism, de- 
serves careful consideration. This story of great expectations and dismal 
disappointments, told in the main section of the book, reflects at the same time 
the intellectual biography of a sincere scholar and of his generation, which has 
lived through the enticements of a seemingly complete rational order and its 
debacle. That it must be difficult for such a group to find a more generous ap- 
praisal of the Enlightenment (as it may, however, shape up in the minds of 
oncoming scholars) is understandable. Heimann’s reaction may well be the 
natural response of a deeply disturbed intelligentsia, caught in a spiritual 
crisis of the first order, searching for a new security, and yet positive enough in 
reaching out for available constructive forces. It may well be a satisfactory 
answer only to a specific historic generation. 

For this and other reasons, there may be many who will take exception to the 
unequivocal conclusion that the ‘rational autonomy” (in both its versions from 
the brotherly contemporary foes) has proved its inability to master the pres- 
ent-day crisis and that “the never assured chance” for a productive synthesis 
of personal freedom and social justice can only be fulfilled by the third force of 
Christianity merged with the institutions of industrial, social democracy. Yet 
even those critics will be rewarded by the rich presentation of material, the 
thoughtful conceptual analysis, and the religious earnestness of this most sensi- 
tive social scientist. 

SIGMUND NEUMANN. 

Wesleyan Unwersity. 


Die Auflösung der Weimarer Republik: Eine Studie zum Problem des Machtver- 
falls in der Demokratie. By Kart Drerricn Bracuer. (Stuttgart and Düs- 
seldorf, Germany: Ring-Verlag. 1955. Pp. xxiii, 754. D-Mark 27.80.) 


Why is it that the story of the downfall of the Weimar Republic still holds 
such fascination? Is it because this was one case where that modern barbarism, 
totalitarianism, won in long drawn-out, “democratic” competition with the 
forces of democracy? Or because of the uncanny impression that here, but for 
the grace of God, go we all? 

However this may be, traditional ‘‘one-factor’”’ explanations no longer hold. 
It was not only, or even icky, a Germany leaning toward authoritarianism, or 
the Great Depression, or the impoverishment of the middle classes, or a Nazi- 
plutocratic, or Nazi-military, conspiracy which caused the event. Never has 
the intricate mixture of causes —“historic necessities,” seemingly overwhelming 
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trends, historical “accidents,” and the “personal equation’’— become as ap- 
parent as through Bracher’s book. One has the impression of overpowering 
forces driving toward the inevitable, and yet, at certain junctures, the feeling 
that but for a coincidence, but for a slightly different action by one of the 
fabulously inept main actors, it ‘‘needn’t have happered”’ as it did. 

This is an important book. For the first time story and ana_ysis are based on 
an exhaustive use of all sources now available in Germany. How far the author 
was handicapped by the fact that possibly relevant documents are still in 
foreign custody is hard to say. But material available in Germany, foreign and 
indigenous (including important, hitherto unknown sources, such as the papers 
of Count Westarp), has been used comprehensively, and one gains the impres- 
sion that, whatever may still come (e.g., Bruening’s memoirs, still denied us by 
that exceptionally taciturn man), the great outlines of the period have now 
been established. 

The great merit of the work is in tying in the events of 1930-1933 with a 
searching analysis of German institutions as they existed in the twenties. 
Bracher’s analyses of bureaucracy, the military, interest groups, Buende, and 
“movements” (each constituting a complete essay by itself) are rewarding for 
any student of comparative government. There follows the blow-by-blow story 
of events during the last, fateful years. As does all significan? history-writing, 


this account proceeds from a definite point of view, that of the-democratic Left, . 


but since minute care is taken not to disregard any source from whatever 
quarter this does not prevent the presentation from being as “objective” as any 
written from any other “‘viewpoint.” To one whose doubtful privilege it was to 
live through that period in Germany, reliving it here is a shattering experience. 
To Germans it may prove to be more. In the ten years they have been free to 
explore their past again, little attention has been given to she Weimar and 
Nazi eras, and what there is tends, in dangerous fashion, to be apologetic as far 
as Rightist forces are concerned, and debunking, if not frankly hostile, toward 
Weimer democracy; finding it not white but gray, they proclaim it black. This 
goes not only for the flood of postwar memoirs but also for serious historiog- 
raphy (as witness a recent biography of von Hindenburg, not to mention worse 
publications). But “repression” and delusion cannot go on forever. The appear- 
ance or this book may turn out to be the first step in a process of a nation’s 
self-analysis and self-purification and thus a political event of prime import. In 
any event, it is a ‘work in which German scholarship may take legitimate pride. 
i Joun H. HERZ. 
The City College. 


German Democracy at Work: A Selective Study. By Jamms K. FoLLocx, HENRY 
L. BRETTON, FRANK GRACE, AND DANIEL S. McHareaoe. (Aun Arbor, Mich.: 
The University of Michigan Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 208. $4.50.) 


Forecasts about the political future of Germany have taxec for generations 
the prophetic skill of many political scientists. In the Weimar years hopes ran 
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high, only to be followed by attitudes that ranged from a desire to ostracize 
Germany from the Western community of civilized nations and to reduce her 
to industrial impotence to the expectations that de-nazification and political 
re-education would bring the Germans back to the fold where they were once 
more desperately needed. 

In this excellent volume the authors, under the direction of Professor Pollock, 
who can rightly claim not only a profound understanding of the German polit- 
ical system and ideology, but also some responsibility for our policies in Ger- 
many in the post-World War II period, present an optimistic point of view 
about Germany’s future. The volume is devoted to the study of the working of 
the rediscovered democratic process, with particular emphasis on elections. The 
reader gets, for the first time, an excellent account of what the Germans 
thought and how they voted in the elections of 1953—an account generally 
similar to the ones given in the very competent volumes that appeared in 
Great Britain for the general elections of 1945, 1950, and 1951. The ideology 
and platforms of the major political groupings—the “majority party” (the 
Christian Democratic party) and the “opposition” (the Social Democratic 
party)—are carefully analyzed, though at times too much emphasis is placed 
upon the past history of these two parties rather than upon their contemporary 
ideological orientation and social composition. An excellent chapter is provided 
by Pollock on the electoral law under which the elections of 1953 were held and 
McHargue adds an able statement on the actual voting machinery as it was 
observed at the polls. Two “close-ups” of the electoral process for the months 
preceding the election and of the actual balloting and the election returns, 
along with a good interpretive analysis of the voting, are given by Bretton for 
one electoral district (Hersfeld, in North Hesse) and for another electoral dis- 
trict (corresponding to the Diisseldorf-Mettman Landkrets) which is considered 
to mirror as accurately as possible the Federal Republic. There is a good con- 
cluding chapter on United States policy in which the role played by this country 
in the election is frankly admitted. The identification of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party position with United States foreign policy is candidly shown to 
have favored rather than harmed Chancellor Adenauer. 

The reader, as we noted, will find in this volume an optimistic view. The 
elections were held in the most orderly fashion; extremists were routed and the 
young Republic, despite some of the policies advocated by the Social Demo- 
cratic party, seemed to be remarkably close to a general agreement on the 
fundamental issues facing it. The democractic parties seem to be well in control 
of the situation today, as they were in the early years of the Weimar Republic. 
The scrupulous adherence to democratic processes in electoral campaigning 
and balloting, so well described by the authors, appears to leave little room for 
concern. The evaluative remarks of the authors, especially Bretton, go one 
step farther and help the reader reach a point of happy complacency. For 
instance, “There are no indications,” he writes, “that the new German Army 
will again become an instrument of aggression,” and “The German commit- 
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ment to a democratic state appears to be sincere.” It follows,-of course, that the 
fears of the French are unfounded, and that many cf our dificulties are due to 
the Soviet foreign policy, which sows “discord among the nations of the West.” 
The solution to “Europeanize” the Saar is applauded, at the zime of writing, by 
the same author as an indication of Germany’s commitment to the West. 

One cannot read these statements without considerable skepticism. They 
are, to begin with, premature; secondly, they leave out of corsideration some of 
the basic. concerns of the Germans—reunification being the most important 
today. What form will it take? Is the “‘neutralist’’ position plus the reunifica- 
tion advocated by the Social Democratic party worse than advocacy of 
reunification by force—something that may in the future break the Republic’s 


tender back? If and when this is advocated then perhaps the Social Democratic | 


policy may, retrospectively, appear to have been not really inconsistent with 
the interests of Germany, of the European community, and of the United 
States. Thirdly, despite intentions to keep the army under palitical control, one 
cannot ignore the historical role it has played nor fail to watch its growth with- 
out serious misgivings. 

Such skepticism may be unfounded. It is the hope of this reviewer that the 
authors will produce volumes on many future German electicns as competently 
as they have done for the last one. It is algo his hope that the elections will con- 
tinue to mirror the spirit of Germany’s “commitment to democracy.” At this 
stage, however, I cannot share Bretton’s optimism. It is, of course, for the 
reader to decide how much real hope there is for Germany’s future, and I can 
think of no better volume to suggest than the one Professcr Pollock and his 
associates have produced. 

Roy C. Macroupis. 

Northwestern University. 


Israels Emerging Constitution, 1948-61. By EMANUEL Rackwan. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 183. $3.00.) 


Although poor in natural resources and small in populatior, Israel rightfully 
boasts of a larger per capita supply of difficult problems than any other coun- 
try in the world. For the social scientist, this new state of lese than two million 


people is a microcosmic laboratory in which political, econamic, and cultural. . 


questions of worldwide significance can be studied at close range. Among these 
are the issues associated with clashing cultural backgrounds, religious differ- 
ences, the treatment of national minorities, rapid economic cevelopment, seri- 
ous inflationary pressures, the continuous threat of war, the existence of an 
economic blockade, the role of collective, cooperative, labo->-owned, and na- 
tional enterprises, the dilemmas of a victorious labor party, proportional repre- 
sentation, the operation of coalition government, the development of a new 
governmental structure, and—as vividly demonstrated in recent months—the 
great conflict between the free world and the Soviet bloc. 
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In this modest volume the author singles out for isolated treatment the de- 
velopment of Israel’s constitution during the first few years of its existence. He 
gives special attention to the debate on whether or not a written constitution 
should be adopted. Although the founders of the state had done considerable 
work in preparing alternative drafts, the final decision was negative. Lip-service 
to the idea of a written constitution was provided, however, by a parliamentary 
resolution favoring a written constitution at some future date (a resolution that 
has thus far remained a dead letter). Of particular interest are the reasons for 
the negative decision. The author shows how politically-organized religious 
groups played a central role by insisting that a written constitution give a 
central status to the Jewish religion. Although the religious groups were in a 
minority position, it seems clear that Prime Minister Ben Gurion felt that it 
would be better to dodge this issue at a time when an effective coalition govern- 
ment depended upon their support. 

The author also gives attention to the development of constitutional princi- 
ples through the enactment of the new state’s first laws. With but minor mod- 
ifications, Israel’s parliamentary system was based on the “shadow state” 
which had been organized by the Jewish community during the days of the 
British mandate. It consisted of a unicameral legislature composed of members 
elected through a system of nationwide proportional representation on the 
basis of national party lists. Proposals for a system of single-member districts 
were discussed but—-because of the natural opposition from the large number 
of small parties—abandoned. The judicial system existing under the mandate— 
with its variegated array of Jewish rabbinical courts, Moslem courts, and 
Christian ecclesiastical courts—was also continued. This has meant some seri- 
ous limitations in the civil rights of women. (The broader issues of civil rights, 
including the rights of the various Arab minorities, are not discussed.) The 
most drastic changes that were made in the earlier years were the merging of 
previously separate defense forces.into one army, the abolition of bigamy and 
child marriage, and the offer of citizenship to any Jew coming to Israel. The 
issue of a national school system to replace the separate schools under the wings 
of political parties and religious groups was postponed. (A unified system was 
established, however, soon after the end of the period covered in the book.) 
With government action penetrating into almost every field of human endeavor, 
a broad consensus developed on the philosophy of the “positive state.” The 
character of this consensus is partially indicated by the continuous demands of 
the right wing “free enterprise’ minority to nationalize the health services and 
labor exchanges that have developed under the wing of the General Federation 
of Labor. 

From the viewpoint of comparative government, this book is a useful-——al- 
beit limited—case study. From the viewpoint of Middle East affairs (which 
will probably attract more attention now that this area,is once again a bitter 
bone of international contention), it is a valuable contribution, and should be 
supplemented by similar studies of constitutional developments in neighboring 
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countries, particularly Egypt. In the opinion of this reviewer, however, the 
most notable contribution it can make is to help open up to broader and more 
intensive analysis the multi-hued host of twentieth century social and political 
questions to be found at this scene of ancient glory and tragedy. 

Bertram M. Gross. 
Jerusalem, Israel. 


Foreign Policy and the Democratic Process. By Max Brtorr. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1955. Pp. 134. $3.00.) . 


With the publication of these four Albert Shaw Lectures oa Diplomatic His- 
tory, delivered in 1954 at the Johns Hopkins University, Max Beloff, already 
well known to American readers, joins the growing ranks of those examining the 
compatibility of democratic processes with effective foreign policy. 

While his remarks are in part generalized and specific allusions are made to 
most of the Western democracies, it is the United States that Mr. Beloff has at 
the center of his attention. Americans inured to the crticiems of Lippmann, 
Kennan, Morgenthau, eż al. may find Beloff’s strictures lacxing both novelty 
and bite. In setting forth the “Problem of Democratic Foreign Policy” the au- 
thor cites the concern in this country over whether the adaptation of techno- 
logical changes to improvement of international positions entails necessarily 
the abandonment of social, economic, and political values that lie at the heart 
of the concept of democracy. But he speaks of ‘“corcern,” not of conscious or 
unconscious abandonment of the latter to the exigencies of the former. This 
same mildness and, one is tempted to say, balance are also evident in Beloff’s 
examination of the “Pre-suppositions of Democratic Foreign Policy.” Mention 
is made of the (erstwhile?) American penchant for public dipbmacy, of the his- 
torical efforts to subject diplomacy to popular control, and cf the greater con- 
cern which the State Department manifests over informing tie public, as com- 
pared with both the Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay. The conclusion, once 
again, is a tempered one: in foreign policy “newly enfranchised democracies 
would all seem to require at least a period of apprenticeship.” 

To this reader, at least, it was the third section, ‘Institutions of Democratic 
Foreign Policy,” which seemed the most effective, besause it was the most chal- 
lenging. This is not to say that he agreed with all of Mr. Beoff’s contentions. 
Despite the sources named, it would appear to be an exaggeration to repeat that 
“|. Congress is a co-ordinate member of a foreign policy team; and this co- 
ordinate membership extends to the House as well as the Senate.” Also the 
frequently perceived cleavage in the Republican party between “‘isolationist,”’ 
Middle Western, congressional leadership and ‘‘internaticnalist,’’ Eastern, 
executive leadership may well be an over-simplification of a passing phenom- 
enon. (After all, just how “isolationist”? or Middle Western is Senate Repub- 
lican leader Knowland?) One should not cavil too much, ho-vever. Americans 
tending to take executive control for granted, should be recurrsntly reminded of 
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the enlarging role and responsibility of Congress. As we approach a national 
election, Democratic divisions over domestic policy should not totally crowd 
from view intra-Republican struggles over party orientation toward foreign 
affairs. It is timely to read of American dependence on the “accident of person- 
ality,” though we do not forget Sir Winston and the present Prime Minister’s 
difficulty in emerging from his long shadow. Mr. Beloff also performs a service 
in warning his readers of the danger of paying lip service to “civilian control” 
without any real comprehension of its meaning. In the concluding section the 
author confronts classical concepts of national sovereignty with the modern 
requirements of free-world security, but he at the same time follows the official 
position of the British government in refusing to see supra-national structures 
as an inevitable or even a necessarily desirable solution. Like Raymond Aron, 
Beloff can only hope for democratic wisdom in the use of techniques of state- 
craft forced upon us by the increasing improbability of total war but still so 
new that their dimensions and consequences have not as yet been ascertained. 

Foreign Policy and the Democratic Process is an exceedingly well-written 
volume, benefiting perhaps from the fact that the material had first been read 
aloud. Much of its interest is to be found in seeing the United States through the 
eyes of a thoughtful, informed, articulate, foreign observer. Clearly directed 
toward the non-academic public, it deserves a wide audience. 

Epa@ak 8. Furniss, JR. 
Princeton University. 


Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought. EDITED WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION BY ERNEST J. Simmons. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 563. $7.50.) 


This ponderous symposium is a collective attempt to determine the degree to 
which the Soviet regime has remade the Russians or has remained Russian. It 
emerged from a four-day conference which was held at Arden House in March, 
1954 under the auspices of the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council. The participants represent a wide variety of disciplines, institutions, 
and personal experience. 

The problem is approached in terms of six broad categories: economic 
thought; authoritarianism and democracy; collectivism and individualism; 
rationality and nonrationality; literature, state and society; and Russian and 
Soviet messianism and theories of action. No serious attempt can be made to 
evaluate or even mention each of the 26 individual specialized papers which 
comprise the bulk of the volume except to say that they are, on the whole, well- 
documented and that each is capable of standing alone. Some are highly special- 
ized, such as Father Florovsky’s paper on “Reason and Faith in the Philosophy 
of Solov’év and Nicholas Riasanovsky’s study of ‘‘Khomiakov on Sebornest’.” 
Others involve a greater sweep. Alexander Gerschenkron’s paper, which deals 
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with nineteenth-century Russian economic thought, also broaches the question 
of economic backwardness in general terms. Three papers or Stalin offer much 
in the way of enlightenment regarding his methods and the rationale underlying 


them: they are Alexander Erlich’s paper on the late dictator's views concerning. 


economic development, John Bergamini’s study on sollectivzzation, and Adam 
Ulam’s “Stalin and the Theory of Totalitarianism.” Of these, Ulam obviously 
had the most difficult task. 

The danger of every symposium is that it can easily result in more fission 
than fusion. The thankless task of attempting to summar=ze, evaluate, and 
integrate the specialized papers fell to the veteran Soviet area specialists 
Alexander Gerschenkron, Merle Fainsod, Michael Karpovich, Geroid Robin- 
son, Ernest Simmons, and Philip E. Mosely. If it were not for the work of these 
reviewers, the volume would completely fail to live up to is imposing title. 
Julian Towster, in his very able paper on ‘‘Vishinsky’s Concept of the Collec- 
tivity,” is one of the few authors of individual papers who succeeded in placing 
his topic in a broader perspective in the spirit of the volume’s t-tle. 

Of course, this is a problem which in its analytical dimensions and complex- 
ity is one of tremendous importance and also one which requires methodological 
caution but also a certain degree of boldness. Merle Fainsoi’s review in the 
volume provides some sober and meaty reading in this respecs. He complained 
quite justifiably, in reviewing the papers on authoritarianism: and democracy, 
that the participants “in their collective wisdom ... have avoided the issues 
of continuity and change like the plague, and they have let me to rush in 
where prudent men fear to tread.” He also wisely warned that “the march of 
events plays tricks on the best of us” and that “we ara the unevoldable victims 
of our time span, and it behooves us to be modest in rendering , udgments which 
future events may belie” (p. 172). 

The section on authoritarianism and democracy includes, in addition to 
Ulam’s paper, a superbly documented study by Robert F Byrnes on the 
arch-reactionary Pobedonostsev, as well as an able paper br Thomas Ham- 
mond on Leninist authoritarianism. Michael Karpovich, who himself is 
representative of the Western-oriented intelligentsia which was all too uncom- 
mon in Russia, contrasts the two Constitutional Democratie leaders Basil 
Maklakov and Paul Miliukov. 

The section on literature contains some good papers on tsarist and Soviet 
literary practices and a thorough survey by Ernest Simmons which points to the 
dilemma faced by the Soviet regime on the question of publisking the Russian 
literary classics. Probably one of the best balanced as well as more manageable 
sections in the volume is that entitled “Russia and the Commurity of Nations,”’ 
which includes papers by Isaiah Berlin, Hans Kohn, Kermit McKenzie, and 
Frederick C. Barghoorn. Hans Kohn has very succinctly consrasted the two 
great nineteenth-century Russian messianic thinkers, Dostoevszy and Danilev- 
sky. Barghoorn’s survey of Russian messianism in postwar Sov. et ideology and 
McKenzsie’s paper on the Comintern provide a contrast with zhe earlier mes- 
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sianism and the basis for Philip Mosely’s conclusion that the Soviet brand is 
far more significant, persistent, and effective than that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The section on rationality and nonrationality includes an excellent survey of 
Soviet biology by Theodosius Dobzhansky, as well as interesting papers by 
George L. Kline and Herbert Marcuse, but its high point is Geroid Robinson’s 
unusually provocative and able commentary. Robinson boldly and impres- 
sively questions the rationality of Russian pre-Soviet and Soviet thought and 
contends that “pre-revolutionary Russia was intellectually somewhat imma- 
ture, and that this condition helps to explain both the immaturity of the 
Bolshevik ideology and its success in winning a certain following in the Soviet 
Union” (p. 359). He points out that Russian autocracy lacked a systematic 
political theory, that the Russian Orthodox Church has “placed mors emphasis 
on mysticism, and less on intellectualism,” and that its saints have not been 
scholars as was often the case in the Western Church. Of course, the Orthodox 
Church can be defended on the ground that the essence of religion is a matter 
of faith and not of reason, but Robinson strengthens his case by also citing the 
low level and obscure nature of the writings of the Populists and of tre Socialist 
Revolutionaries who followed them. In this connection, mention should be 
made of Oliver Radkey’s paper on Chernov, the Socialist Revolutionary leader, 
which goes far toward explaining the miserable performance of that party in 
1917 despite its having won the elections to the Constituent Assembly. It is a 
pity that Robinson’s stimulating commentary, which is reported to have cre- 
ated something of a limited uproar at the Conference, is not pursued in any of 
the other papers. 

It is the impression of this reviewer that the Conference would have been 
more fruitful if greater resources had been devoted to enabling the volume to 
live up to its title. The individual papers could have been commissioned as well 
as some others, but a companion volume or, in any case, a mcre effective 
evaluation and synthesis would have been desirable. Yet this is a rich collection 
of papers and comments, whatever its shortcomings, and it will serve in many 
respects as a basic work on the Soviet Union and as a foundation for much- 
needed further study of the problem. 

JoHN S. RESHETAR, JR. 

Unwersity of Pennsylvania. 


Becoming. By Gorpon W. ALLPORT. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. 
Pp. 106. $2.75.) 


Political scientists who are disturbed by the crescendo of demand to ‘“‘psy- 
chologize” their profession will profit from this lucid book. Delivered in 1954 as 
the Terry Lectures at Yale, the essay reflects Aliport’s belief “that modern psy- 
chology is in a dilemma. Broadly speaking, it has trimmed down the image of 
man that gave birth to the democratic dream.” If this diminution had some 
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utility, Allport argues that positivistic psychology, with its stress upon man as 
an “empty organism,” fails to supply the needs of democratic theory “that 
man possess a measure of rationality, a portion of freedcm, a generic con- 
science, propriate ideals, and unique value” (Pp. 99-101). 

The reasoning culminating in these conclusions begins wah an examination 
of the philosophical roots of various psychological schools. Consciously over- 
simplifying, Allport dilates on two polar conceptions, tae “Lockean and 
Leibnitzian traditions.” For Locke, nothing could be in the intellect that was 
not first in the senses; but Leibnitz added the table-turming qualification: 
-““save only the intellect itself” ! Locke’s formula underlies the various stimulus- 
response, behavioristic psychologies which fascinate so many contemporary 
American social scientists. Leibnitz’s conception is more corgenial to Gestalt, 
cognitive, and phenomenological psychologies and (paradoxizal as it may seem 
to political scientists) furnishes better than Locke’s the phikosophical base for 
morally responsible adults. 

Allport urges the study of man as a unique personality. This approach in- 
volves some depreciation of tendencies to isolate common treits, drives, needs, 
attitudes, dimensions, or behaviors in favor of dealing with -he whole man. It 
implies criticism of superficial inferences from animal psychology. “I venture 
the opinion that all of the animals in the world are psycholog-cally less distinct 
from one another than one man is from other man.” It recuires shifting the 
focus of study from man’s past to his future—hence ‘‘Becoming.”’ This re- 
focusing is assisted by Allport’s interpretation of infantile experience, which 
can inflict “an ineradicable scar” on the emergent character, but which also is 
capable of laying the foundation for a lifetime of ‘continuous and unimpeded 
growth.” ! 

To fill the “empty organism” of positivistic psychology w-thout invoking a 
magical “self” to explain all psychic phenomena, Allport advances the “‘pro- 
prium.” The proprium contains “all aspects of the personalizy that make for 
inward unity,” including (among others) self-identity, ego-enhancement, ra- 
tional agent, and self-image. One aspect, “propriat2 strivinz,”’ refers to the 
propensity of human beings to-set goals for themselves—Radld Amundsen is 
the telling example. Propriate striving radically qualifies the almost sovereign 
efficacy of “tension reduction” as the explanation for many psychologists of 
motivation. Here the analysis raises the question of conscience, which may be- 
gin with “internalized” Freudian musts and must-nots but which, in normal, 
rational adults includes much more—‘‘specific habits of obediznce give way to 
generic self-guidance” by means of values. 

Enter cultural determinism’s claim that values ar2 socially prescribed and 
that personality is “merely the subjective side of culture.” in deflating this 
claim, Allport arrives at the question of freedom of the will—‘‘no other issue 
causes such consternation for the scientific psychologist.” Alloort’s defense of 
a degree of freedom, his stress upon the question cf the m2aning of man’s 
existence, and his concluding remarks on religion and democrazy all help fulfill 
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his intention to prepare the way for a psychology more adequate to human 
needs. Finally, the author relies throughout on the kind of evidence political 
scientists traditionally have understood and employed. 
Cuarues M. HARDIN. 
Universtiy of Chicago. 


German History: Some New German Views. Enrrep BY Hans Konn. (Boston: 
The Beacon Press. 1954. Pp. 224. $4.00.) 


The ideal of the historian may be to float above the conflicts of his time and 
to present the past as it really was, but as human being he cannot escape his-. 
tory. Twice in the last half-century, German historians have had to face this 
problem in a peculiarly acute form; twice their state and their society have suf- 
fered the devastating effects of losing a modern war. The book before us deals 
with this in two parts: an introduction and an essay by the editor in which he 
sets the problem, and eleven articles in which a group of German historians re- 
think some of the most important aspects of their history. 

AJl of these essays were written between 1945 and 1952. In age and experience 
the authors range from Friedrich Meinecke, who was born in 1862, to Walther 
Hofer, who was born in 1920. Among them are Protestants and Catholics, con- 
servatives and liberals, but all are scholars of recognized ability as historians. 
The choice of themes reflects the questions discussed by professional historians 
and by thoughtful laymen: the ma dolorosa of the civilian spirit in Germany, 
militarism in modern history, the Bismarck problem, misfortune and moral 
decisions in German history. Of especial importance for readers interested in 
the broader problems of historical revision are Johann Rantzau, “The Glorifica- 
tion of the State in German Historical Writing,” and Walther Hofer, “Towards 
a Revision of the German Concept of History.” 

The editor’s own contribution to the work goes beyond the wise selection of 
the respresentative essays. In his introduction and in his paper entitled ‘‘Re- 
thinking Modern German History,” he has presented and analyzed the recent 
and contemporary trends in Germany. He points out that “in modern Germany 
scholars, and above all historians, have played a great role, indicating the 
changes in national temper and directing public opinion.” He recognizes that 
the future of Germany “is being not only, and even not mainly, influenced by 
her historians,” but also that German intellectuals and scholars have carried 
a great share of the responsibility for “the anti-democratic and anti-Western 
attitudes of the German people in the last one hundred and fifty years.” The 
question is therefore pertinent: “Will they now be more helpful in integrating 
Germany into the democratic community of the West?” A part of the answer 
is found in the rest of this book. , 

My own experience during a year in Germany has strengthened my con- 
sciousness of the significance of Hans Kohn’s question. Most Germans, histor- 
ians and laymen, need to learn much about what happened in Germany and in 
the world when censorship and propaganda controlled their supply of informa- 
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tion. It was encouraging to see the increase in the courses on recent history, 
given by young and well-balanced scholars in the normally ccnservative depart- 
ments of history. The variety of questions and of answers, illustrated by the 
essays here published and matched by many that could not- be included, have 
also helped to break the hold of misinformation and misint2rpretation on the 
German mind. 

Yet if the desired results are to be attained, we must recognize some prob- 
lems which Kohn has considered only in passing or not at all One is the danger 
that a program of purposeful historical revision will apprcach the other ex- 
treme, that in the sincere desire to accomplish a worthwhile and historians will 
produce propaganda which will be easily upset by historical fact. A reason for 


the ineffectiveness of the revisionist movement in Germany efter 1918 was that - 


much of this writing was by non-historians or by historians who did not have 


the respect of their fellows. Other questions are the validisy of the contrast 


stressed by Kohn between “West” and “East,” and of the “alienation of Ger- 
many from the West.” It is true that even Gerhard Ritter in some of his writing 
accepted the idea that National Socialism was made possible >y “the separation 
of German political thought from Western European thought,” but his view 
that the pernicious trends in modern German history were common to Euro- 
pean civilization as a whole has so far been answered only az Kohn answers it, 
that ‘isolated trends in Western nations became dominant ideas in Germany.” 
Finally, in considering the possible effects of rethinking German history by 
German historians, we must not forget that outside of Germany, too, history 
is being “revised.” “Twenty years of treason” and the writings of such men as 
Charles Tansill and Harry Elmer Barnes are not unknown in Germany. Time 
and again I had to remind Germans—and Americans in Germany—that it was 
Hitler not Roosevelt who broke down the barriers between Germany and the 
Soviet Union and initiated the movement that brought the Russians to Berlin. 

Two years after the publication of Some New German Views, it is possible to 
answer Kohn’s initial question by saying that the problems he saw and analyzed 
were also clearly seen and analyzed by his group of authors, and that German 
historians have helped to integrate Germany into the democratic community of 
the West, but that the future of historical interpretation in Germany, like the 
role of Germany herself, is fluid and uncertain under the impact of events and 
ideas at home and abr oad. 

LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL, 
Unwersity of Minnesota. 


Research Frontiers in Politics and Government: Brookings Lectures, 1965. By 
STEPHEN K. Barer, Hprsert A. Smmon, Rosert A. anu, Ricaan C. 
SNYDER, ALFRED DE Grazia, Marcom Moos, PauL T. Davin, anp Davin 
B. Truman. (Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1955. Pp. ee 
240. $2.75.) 


The Reverend Sydney Smith in 1825 said of the function of the book reviewer, 
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“One great use of a Review, indeed, is to make men wise in ten pages who have 
no appetite for a hundred pages; to condense nourishment, to work with pulp 
and essence, and to guard the stomach from idle burden and unmeaning bulk.” 
No such service is required for the Brookings papers on the frontiers of political 
science research. In fact the materials are so lean and meaty that any subtrac- 
tion or compression would be a wound in the flesh. There is no dispensable 
tissue, and nothing to compress. Readers of these words are therefore advised 
to seek here no condensation of their intellectual nourishment, but to read and 
re-read in detail the admirably succinct summaries of current research in politi- 
cal science and research yet to be done which a distinguished group of writers 
has brought together in these lectures. . 
The range of their interests is broad. Stephen Bailey discusses historical, 
institutional, behavioral, and philosophical approaches in political science re- 
search of interest to ‘“decision-makers’’—legislators, politicians, judges, bureau- 
crats—rejecting at the outset the notion that scholars have nothing to say to 
the practitioners. Herbert Simon apprsises current research in organization 
theory in the perspective of twenty years of development; and says, among 
many other things, that we “need to construct not a single theory of organiza- 
tion but two bodies of theory—one of them applicable to programmed decision- 
making, the other applicable to non-programmed decision-making.” The latter 
is “the principal terra incognita of organization theory today.” Robert Dahl 
contributes a piece on four kinds of decision-making process (hierarchy, democ- 
racy, bargaining, and the price system), and identifies such obstacles to theory 
as the absence of satisfactory criteria for distinguishing different distributions of 
power, the variations in the level of political activity that each process sup- 
poses, problems of personality and predisposition which these processes present, 
and the problem of the policy-maker. Richard Snyder finds areas of interest: 
common to the game theorist and the political scientist, and suggests some 
possible “applications and uses of the theory of games for the analysis of po- 
litical behavior.” Alfred de Grazia summarizes six changing techniques of re- 
search on voters and elections, and describes six topics being subjected to re- 
search by means of those techniques. These are: the relation of politicians to 
opinion; the identifications of voters with groups, ideas, and people; the voter’s 
perception of the world of politics; his preferences among issues; his persuasa- 
bility; and the level of political information and activity in America. 
Malcolm Moos discusses the elements of a nominating theory which would 
be applicable to presidential conventions, and suggests that the most service- 
able concept of the nominating process is to regard it as an act of leadership 
succession. Paul David deals with some developments in the study of compara- 
tive state politics, and hazards some hypotheses about the realignment of na- 
tional parties that might be clarified by the use of data from the field of com- 
parative state politics. And David Truman brings the symposium to a con- 
clusion with a lucid account of the development in the behavioral sciences of 
research technique, which he thinks has progressed farther than the develop- 
ment of validated and expanded theory. He also discusses the impact of these 
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developments on political science, and warns of limitations im their application 
to political science. 

Comprehensive though the view of political science research is in these lec- 
tures, a more nearly accurate title for the book would be “Some Research 
Frontiers,” a phrase that is used in the Introduction. Broac though it is, the 
coverage does not include discussion of recent work in the j.idicial process; in 
the field of comparative politics—for example the comparative politics of non- 
Western systems—apart from the references to comparative state politics; in 
international relations (except for passing references to the application of game 
theory to international situations); on the voting behavior of legislators, the 
legislative process in its many other aspects, or the activities of interest groups; 
on the convergence of the interests of political scientists and urban sociologists 
in the study of municipal institutions; to name some. Mosover, in most of 
these lectures, researchers at the frontier would appear to be at least as much 
concerned with problems of method as with the establishment of validated 
theory, if indeed not more so. It almost seems at points as though the frontiers- 
men were still hammering wheels on Conestoga wagons whch they hope will 
some day drive them or others to fertile prairies of data. In many of the in- 
stances reported by the lecturers, the wagons have not ye started, and the 
frontier is still closer to Pittsburg than to Cheyenne. 

The discussions of research bring certain general” matters to mind. First, 
although there is more or less common: concern with problems of method, the 
authors of these excellent lectures do not speak with a single tongue about the 
subject of the science. Is it decision-making (several papers s-ress this), institu- 
tions, the political process, policy? Or are all of these aspects of the single 
unifying idea of power, about which, Dahl says, we “do nov have any wholly 
satisfactory criteria for distinguishing different systems of power.” Second, if 
these be important frontiers of research in political scienco—assumedly the 
most important—are there many, if any, graduate schools and graduate pro- 
grams that qualify a student to engage in work in these areas? What depart- 
ment contains even the minimal unity.of concept and apvroach that these 
essays represent? The inadequacy of the conventional graduate “training” of 
political scientists is attested by the fact, among others, that: imaginative post- 
doctoral spirits have to re-tread their training in the postgraduate centers of 
foundation philanthropy. Third, much of the current speculation about politi- 
cal science concerns itself not only with decision-making, waich is a scientific 
category of great interest, but with decision-makers. And shis brings to the 
front, as though we needed to be reminded of it, the refrac-ory nature of the 
materials of our science. Perhaps it is not frivolous to thmk of the famous 
croquet game in Alice, where the materials of the game—the flamingos and the 
hedgehogs—don’t simply lie inert, waiting to be manipulated, but show a de- 
pressing inclination towards independent actions of their owm. Not only do our 
political wickets, balls, and mallets bend, run, blink, and sne2ze—we hope that 
they -will think well of us. Politics is indeed harder than pLysics, as Einstein 
said it was. 
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But there is no occasion to be discouraged. Perhaps we should, as David 
Truman suggests in the last lecture, recognize that as a consequence of the 
institutional focus of political science, the direct relationship between the be- 
havioral sciences and political science is roughly that between “basic” and 
“applied” research. The political scientist can and should make use of “accepted 
hypotheses and promising models” developed in the behavioral sciences. But 
although he should borrow what he can use, neither he nor the behavioral 
scientist should think that what happens in the nursery among three children, 
ealled objectively A, B, and C, is an adequate explanation of what happens 
among three nations called America, Britain, and China. 

If our problem in developing some political “science” seems to us unduly 
great, we should take comfort from the fact that the resurgence of interest in 
the field in the last quarter-century has been tremendous, that there is a sense 
of new and exciting discovery, and that there is undoubted accomplishment. 
The Brookings lectures make the resurgence, the sense, and the accomplish- 
ment abundantly clear. 

EARL LATHAM. 

Amherst College. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Balance of Power. By Epwanrp H. Busara. (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Indiana University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 325. $5.00.) 


In this perceptive and cogent analysis of the causes of American entry into 
World War I, Professor Buehrig of Indiana University traces one-by-one each 
of the main strands of policy from 1914 to 1917, shows their interrelationships, 
and appraises their relative importance at different stages along our road to 
war. The main elements examined are neutral rights and submarine warfare, 
economic involvement with the allies, mediation between the belligerents, the 
development of the League idea, and the aim to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. Wilson’s emphasis at first was on a rather legalistic defense of traditional 
neutral rights against the shattering impact of the new naval technology. But 
after he had staked America’s prestige and honor on this issue by exacting the 
Sussex Pledge from Germany, the President himself, Buehrig emphasizes, 
came increasingly to regard neutral rights as insufficient grounds for a major 
war. Other objectives came to the fore, to be achieved in the context of a 
compromise peace—only to be transmuted into the Utopian objectives of a 
victorious war when the German strategists decided to throw down the gaunt- 
let of unrestricted submarine warfare. 

Concerning America’s true national interest in World War I, Buehrig’s own 
perspective is akin to that of George Kennan; our wisest objective would have 
been to mediate a compromise peace which would have preserved a balance of 
power in Europe. But Buehrig gives Wilson and House greater credit than do 
most of the current “realist” critics for attempting persistently in 1915 and 
1916 to achieve essentially that very end, a “peace without victory.” The effort 
failed mainly, he contends, because our military posture and isolationist tradi- 
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tions were‘such that England and Germany (indeed Amerizan leaders them- 
selves) underestimated how much weight we would actually bring to bear 
against the side which most antagonized us. 

_ Responsibility. for the inadequacy of American diplomacy is thus made to 
rest upon the immaturity of the popular attitude toward world politics. The 
immaturity is traced.mainly to the coddling effects of a century of British 
naval supremacy—but one wishes that Buehrig had given dezailed attention to 
various currents in American opinion. Although his impressionistic judgments 
on this problem seem valid, his rather. sketchy, treatment. of it constitutes the 
one major gap in what is otherwise a lucid and useful study of America’s 
first gropings toward world leadership. 

H. Braprorr WESTHPRFIELD. 
Harvard University. 
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The “hallenge of Law Reform. By Antuur T. 
VaNDERBILT, (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
Urcversity Press. 1955. Pp. vi, 194. 33.50.) 


In 954 Chief Justice Vanderbilt of the New 
Jerse~ Supreme Court delivered the William 
H. White Lectures at the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School. This book is built on those 
lectures, somewhat revised and expanded. 

Lorg a leading contributor and active par- 
ticipant in American legal reform, this dis- 


‘tingughed jurist deftly probes those me- 


chanies of our legal system which he knows 
from xperience can be improved and charts 
& cou.se which he believes must result in a 
much-needed refinement of the substance of 
the la- itself, 

The more immediate objectives, he con- 
tends, are clear and readily obtainable. Either 
the waole legal profession must accept its 
leader_hip responsibility, as in Delaware, or 
the nesded changes will come about through a 
populer revolt as in England a century before 
and in New Jersey. 

Visualizing simplification and moderniza- 
tion oz the substantive law as a fourth sector 
on the reform battlefield, he sees the other 
three esctors as ones where victory must first be 
won. In order of importance these are: better 
judicia personnel including jurors, simplified 
judicia. structure and procedure, and improved 
managment methods to reduce the law’s de- 
lays. 

Mos attention is given to the latter two 
sectors The emergence of a simpler court 
structure, of flexible procedural rules aimed at 
miniméing technicalities and surprise, and of 
pretria conferences and modernized rules of 
evidenee are traced in the English setting and 
pointec to developments in certain American 
jurisdiccions. 
judicial personnel, for speeding up cases, and 
for producing an administrative organization 
within she judicial framework capable of de- 
velopins and executing sound administrative 
policies are examined against a rich back- 
ground of experience in New Jersey. This is a 
learned and effective presentation. 

The wally challenging task in the next half 
of the ~wentieth century, Justice Vanderbilt 
contencs, is that of adapting the substantive 
law to tae needs of the times. Voluminous and 


Devices for better utilising” 


inaccessible as much of it is, serving as it does 
the conflicting objectives of different but over- 
lapping eras in an age when economic, social, 
and political changes are more involved than 
in any comparable period before, busy as its 
technicians are—this is a tremendous under- 
taking. Who is to tackle it? 

Judges and lawyers are thought to be too 
occupied to provide the needed leadership. 
The idea of a ministry of justice is examined 
and discarded. Law schools presently oriented 
to teaching are not the answer. What is 
needed are law centers—meeting places for 
legal scholars of all kinds and of informed lay- 
men-——whole faculties that can face the prob- 
lem of law reform. 

This little book preserves some able and 
challenging lectures and projects their ohal- 
lenge to all who will read and reflect —How- 
ARD A, CALKINS, Universtiy of Texas. 


The Forgotten Ninth Amendment: A Call for 
Legislative and Judicial Recognition of 
Rights under Soctal Conditions of Today. 
By Bennett B. Parrerson. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1955. 
Pp. vii, 217.) 


Mr. Patterson’s little volume boils down to 
a plea to the United States Supreme Court 
to find protection for our unenumerated rights 
—our “rights of natural endowment’’—in the 
up-to-now unused Ninth Amendment. He pre- 
fers such protection to the Court’s usual reli- 
ance on the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment and to its occasional reli- 
ance on the general but extra-constitutional 
principles of limited government. Mr. Patter- 
son does not charge that those rights have 
heretofore been poorly protected by the Court 
or that the Ninth Amendment would offer 
them better protection. Rather, it is a matter 
of principle with him. He is concerned that 
twenty-one words in the Constitution seem 
to be sterile of meaning and convinced that, 
properly interpreted, their use would fill the 
one serious void in our Constitution as read 
by the Court today, namely, the lack in it 
anywhere of a succinct statement of the 
theory of individual, inherent rights. It is his 
contention and the central message of the 
book that “The Ninth Amendment to the 
Constitution is a basic statement of the inher- 
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ent natural rights of the individual.... As 
such it is a statement of the essence of the as- 


pirations of a democratic form of government. . 


It is the declaration and recognition of individ- 
ualism, which is the cardinal virtue of de- 
mocracy...” (p. 4). But despite extensive 
presentation of its legislative history and 
‘other arguments supporting his thesis, Mr. 
Patterson does not satisfactorily demonstrate 
that the Ninth Amendment is or was intended 
to be what he declares it to be. He attempts to 
read into Madison’s proposal of the Amend- 
ment to the First Congress a great deal more 
than Madison’s few words have generally been 
construed to convey, and perhaps the Court 
has uniformly neglected the ratified form of 
the Amendment—there has never been a di- 
rect judicial construction of the Ninth Amend- 
ment-—precisely because it says nothing not 
elsewhere said better. For even Mr.. Patterson 
admits that our whole system of government 
and the Declaration of. Independence provide 
both the guarantees we need for unenumerated 
rights and a concise statement of the theory 
behind them. Thus, while the author denies 
that he is stirring a tempest in a teapot, by and 
large his entire discussion is academic. 

. The book is divided into two parts, the 
central argument, occupying 85 pages, and an 
appendix, occupying 132 pages and consisting 
chiefly of excerpta from the Annals of the 
First Congress giving in detail the arguments 
concerning the adoption of the first ‘ten 
Amendments to the Constitution. The whole 
is preceded by an introduction by Roscoe 
Pound, . 

All in all, the book is a peculiar example of 
special pleading. Perhaps the key to the en- 
tire volume ia given in the closing paragraph 
of the seventh chapter, which bears the title, 
“What are the Unénumerated Rights?” 
“There must be some unenumerated rights. 
The amendment must be given some meaning. 
Its value and meaning should not be lost 
through disuse. This amendment can only be 
`- saved by our courts” (p. 56). If there are 
reasons for Mr. Patterson’s feeling of urgency, 
they do not, unfortunately, communicate 
themselves to the reader.—Ricuargp H. 
Leaca, Duke University. 


A Passion for Politics: The Autobiography of 
Louis Brownlow, First Half. By Lovis 
BROWNLOW. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 605. $7.50.) 


_ The warm personal story of the life of Louis 
Brownlow from his birth in the Osark Moun- 


tains in 1879 when “AlE but a minute minority 
of the citizens saw tho federal government, 
now that the army kad been demobilized, 
only in and through ths post office’; through 
the formative years whan he was self-educated 
by doing, reading, and moving with people, 
and when he acquired his deep interest in 
politics; and on througa his varied journalistic 
career—in Tennessee, Kentucky, Washington, 
and ultimately in the Far East, Latin America, 
and Europe; and up to the moment’ of his 
appointment as a Corimissioner for the Dis- 
trict-of Columbia, when the second half of his 
life began. It is more however, than a per- 
sonal story for there 3s history of the times, 
comment on life and events abroad, and reve- 
lations on politicians and politics. The second 
volume on “Brownie’é’ career in administra- 
tion will be anxiously awaited by friends; 
students of administretion, and many others 
who know of his notaple career and intimate 
writing. 

Nine Men: A Politica. History of the Supreme 
Court of the United states from 1790 to 1968. 
By Frep RopELL. (New York: Random 
House. 1955. Pp. xit 338. $5.00.) l 


A mixture of fact and opinion in which Mr.. 


Rodell favors a liber-arian activist Supreme 
Court as regards civil liberties and an ab- 
stemiously passive Court as regards property 
and other economic rights. The book, there- 


fore, is hardly histor~ or constitutional law; 


whatever may be its merits as polemics. 


The Suprem3 Court ir the American Scheme of 
Government. By Rospmrt H. Jacxson. 
(Cambridge, Mase: Harvard University 
Press. 1955. Pp. viif, 92. $2.00.) 


An account of the Supreme Court as a unit 
of government, law court, and political insti- 
tution in which the lste Justice Jackson with 
characteristic candor discusses the work of 
the Court, There are nteresting comments on 
the conference and the inability of the mem- 
bers of the Court to read all the acd pe 
gented in litigation. 


The Congressional Aathology: Poèms Selected 
by Senators and Representatives. EDITED BY 
Ernest &, GRIFFITH AND Kunron Krawe. 
(Washington, D. C.: The University Press 
of Washington, D. C.:1955. Pp. ix, 156. 
$3.00; Student editon, $2.00.) 

The favorite poems of 180 members of 

Congress, the Vice-Eresident, and the chap- 

lains of the House snd Senate. The poems, 


ay 
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arranged under the headings “The Man” and 
“The Statesman” and followed by four written 
by members of Congress, range from the classics 
to modern American verse and reveal much 
about the humanity and aspirations of the 
members. 


Organization and Management: Theory and 
Practice. By Carneryn SECKLER-HUDBON. 
(Washington, D. C.: The American Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 324.) 


Written for teachers, training officers, 
supervisors, executives, and students this is a 
kind of text or manual of study, but it differs 
substantially from other texts or outlines. It 
concentrates on principles and processes, con- 
tains 20 tables, introduces each chapter with 
questions for study, builds each chapter by 
statement of a number of principles or ele- 
ments in process or questions, and concludes 
with an extensive annotated bibliography. 
It deals with administration in large organiza- 
tions, with particular focus on public manage- 
ment at the national level. 


Reapportionment in Alabama. By Jamas E. 
Larson. (University, Alabama: Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Ala- 
bama. 1955. Pp. viii, 76.) 


A careful analysis of inequality of represen- 
tation on a population basis in a state which 
has not had a legislative reapportionment 
since 1901 and of the probable effects of various 
plans for reapportionment which have been 
proposed. 


The Florida Constitution of 1885: A Critique. 
(Reprinted from University of Florida Law 
Review, Vol. VIIL, No. 1, Spring 1955.) By 
Mannine J. Daver anb Wruram C. Ha- 
vaxd. (Florida: University of Florida Press. 
1955. Pp. 92.) 


An incisive analysis of defects in draftaman- 
ship in Florida’s Constitution and an evalue- 
tion of its substantive parts in the light of the 
recentness, speed, and character of the satate’s 
growth, with suggestions for improvement. 


The Minnesota Department of Taxation: An 
Administrative History. By Lioyp M. 
SHORT, CLARA PENNIMAN, AND Froyp O. 
Frox. (Minneapolis, Minn.: The University 
of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 176. 
$3.00.) 


A group research product of the Public 
Administration Center of the University of 
Minnesota detailing the administrative de- 
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velopment of the Minnesota Department of 
Taxation, including both staff functions and 
operating tax activities. 


The Jefferson County Survey of Health, Welfare, 
and Recreation Needs and Services. PREPARED 
BY A Crtizens COMMITTEE OF THE JEFFER- 
SON County COORDINATING COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL Forces AND DIRECTED BY VALERIR 
A. EARLE. (University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 368.) 


An exceedingly comprehensive and detailed 
account of services rendered by public and 
social agencies and of the deficiencies in pro~- 
gram, with recommendations to both types of 
agencies for improvement. 


The Government of Metropolitan Miami. 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service. 
1954. Pp. xii, 194.) 


A survey of the development and current 
problems of Metropolitan Miami together 
with a presentation of governmental alter- 
natives and a recommended approach to the 
problem of government in the area. 


American City Government and Administra- 
tion. By Austin F. Macponaup. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 6th ed. 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 656. $6.50.) 


A general, and in places extensive, revision 
of this text within the framework of previous 
editions, 


American State and Local Government. By 
Craupros O. Jounson. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 2nd ed. 1956. Pp. xi, 306. 
$2.95.) 


A revised text designed, as was the first 
edition, to be used in relatively short courses 
on the subject. The same plan of organization 
is continued and a new chapter—“The States 
in the American Federal System’’—is added 
to deal with intergovernmental relations. 
Numerous charts and tables and the “Model 
State Constitution” are included. 


Essentials of Missouri Government. By ROBERT 
F. Karscxa. (Columbia, Mo.: Lucas Broth- 
ers, Publishers. 4th ed. 1955. Pp. i, 167.) 


A revision of a very useful handbook of 
Missouri government presenting a great deal 
of information in concise form and with the 
aid of more than 50 tables, maps, and charts. 
Contains the Missouri Constitution of 1955 
and amendments thereto. 
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The Untied States Patent. System: Legal and 
Economice Conflicts in American Patent 
History. By ELOYD L. Vauenan. (Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 355. $8.50.) 


An exhaustive analysis and evaluation by 
the author of Economics of Our Patent System 
(1925) of all aspecta of the patent system with 
particular emphasis upon the part played by 
patents in patent pools, consolidations, cartels, 
and monopolies. Includes an instructive final 
chapter on “Remedies,” a 


` Experience under Railway Labor: Legislation. 
Br Luonarp A. Lecar. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1955. Pp., viii, 254. 
$4.25.) 


Contains the full story of the backgrounds 


of legislation and of experience thereunder, re- 
vealing the extent of success and failure under 
the Railway Labor Act in the successive peri- 
ods during which it has been operative. 


Can We Solve the Farm Problem? An Analysis 
of Federal Aid to Agriculture. By MURRAY 
R. BEnepicr WITE THE REPORT AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CoMMITTHE 
on AGRicuLTURAL Pouicry. (New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 1955. Pp. 
xix, 601. $5.00.) 


The Twentieth Century Fund presents an 
: exhaustive research report on the several types 
of government aid to agriculture and the 
briefer analysis and recommendations of its 
Committee on Agricultural Policy. There are 
two lengthy appendices, one giving the history 
of the concept of parity and a summary of 
problems involved, the other supplying the 
Department of Agriculture’s 1954 summary of 
costs of agricultural programs, The volume is 
to be succeeded by a second one on the various 
specific commodity programs. 


Economic Needs of Older People. BY. ine J.” 


Corson AND JOHN W. MCCONNELL WITH 
Pouioy RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Cox- 
MITTEE ON Economic. Nmups or OLDER 
Prora. (New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 1956. Pp. xvii, 583. $4.50.) 


A comprehensive analysis of the economic 
problem of the aged and of all roads to their 
security, followed by the Report of -the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Committee. The 
Report in general accepts present practice 
though it is recommended that the states as- 
sume an increasing share of the financial 
responsibility for old-age assistance. The Com- 
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mittee was divided on how provision should be, 
made for the disabled. 


Policies to Combat Depression: A ee 
of the Untverstites-Nattonal Bureau Com- 
mittee for Economic Research. (Princeton, 
N. dJ.: Princeton University Press. da 

_ Pp. x, 417. $8.50.) 


A symposium—a joint effort of universities 
and the National Bureau—with lead state- 
ments and comments covering a range-of poli- 
cies, including among other things budget 
flexibility, state and local finance, taxes, 
money, public works, and social security. 


Scientific Management and the Unions, 1900- 
1988: A Historical Analysts. By MILTON 
_ J. Napwornr. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 187. $3.75.) 


A scholarly analysis of the relations between 
scientific management and unions showing 
the attitudes of unions-toward the movement 
for scientific management and of leaders in 
the movement toward labor union practices 
and objectives. 


A Chronicle of oe 1946-65. By REBEX- 

FORD G. Tuawniy. (Chicago: The Uni- 

- versity of Chicago Press. 1955. a v, 489. 
. $7.50.) 


Tugwell presents his reflections written on 
each of ten anniversaries of the Hiroshima 
bombing on the problems presented for man 
by the A-bomb and H-bomb, along with many 
other reflections on things domestic and inter- 
national. . 


The Economic Thought of Franklin D. Roose- 
‘pelt and the Origins of the New Deal. BY 
` Danian R. Fusreip. (New York: Columbia 

‘ University Press. 1956. Pp. 337. $5.00.) 


Traces the development of Roosevelt's ideas 
on political economy from the noblesse oblige 
ideals of his family, his early economics courses 
and the Progressive period to the campaign of 
1932, with the general thesis, in conflict with 
opinions of some other authors, that his 

“views on basic economic matters were well 


articulated,” though his knowledge, like most 


of those of his day, was weak on depression 
problems, 


The Making of Charles A. Beard. AN INTER- 
PRETATION BY Mary Rrirrør BBARD. 
Wrru Cnarters BY Arruur W. MACMA- 
HON AND GRORGE RADIN AND REPORTS 
FROM -JAPANESE CORRBSPONDENTS. (New 
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York: Exposition Press, 1955. _ Pp. 

$3.00.) 

Thirty-six small pages by Mary Beard, 
addresses and reports related to Beard’s serv- 
ice in Japan, a brief report on his mission to 


104. 


Yugoslavia, and a reprint of an article by - 


Arthur W. Macmahon on Beard as a teacher. 


Profiles in Courage. By Jonn F. Kennepy. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
1956. Pp. xix, 266. $3.50.) 

A United States Senator gives an account 
of eight instances of courageous acts by eight 
Senators: Adams, Webster, Benton, Houston, 
Ross, Lamar, Norris, Taft—preceded bya 
chapter on influences affecting a Senator. 


What I Think. By Anuar E. Stevenson. (New 
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- York: Harper. & aici 1956. Pp. xvi, 
240. $3.00.) 


Selected speeches and writings, or excerpts 
thereof, since ‘the presidential campaign of 
1962. 


The Private Diary of a Public Servant. BY 
Martin Manson. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1955. Pp. x, 171. $3.00.) 


This is an account of Mr. Merson’s Wasb- 
ington experiences in 1953 as consultant to the 
International Information Administration 
with emphasis on the political difficulties en- 
countered in effectively: countering charges 
made by Senator McCarthy and others, es- 
pecially those directed at LJI.A.’s overseas 


library program. 


THE DEMOCRATIC TN APPROACH 
TO ITS CONVENTION RULES 


The Call to the 1956 Democratic National 
Convention, issued by Chairman Paul M. 
Butler on Decémber 21, 1955, provides: 


Notice is hereby given that the followitg 
resolutions have been approved by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for adoption as 
rules applicable to the 1956 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention: 

RESOLVED, That it is the understanding 
that a State Democratic Party, in selecting 
and certifying delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention, thereby undertakes to 
assure that voters in the State will have the 
opportunity to cast their election ballots for 
the Presidential and Vice-Presidential nom- 
inees selected by said Convention, and for elec- 
tors pledged formally or in good conscience, to 
the election of these Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential nominees, under the Democratic 
Party label and designation. 


RESOLVED, That it is understood that 


the Delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, when certified by the State Demo- 
cratic Party, are bona fide Democrats who 
have the interests, welfare and success of the 
Democratic Party at heart, and will partici- 
pate in the Convention in good faith, and 
therefore no additional assurances shall be re- 
quired of Delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in the absence of creden- 
tials contest or challenge. 

RESOLVED, That it is the duty of every 


Member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to declare affirmatively for the nomi- - 
nees of the Convention, and that his or her 
failure to do so shall be cause for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee or its duly author- 
ized subcommittee to declare his or her seat 
vacant after notice and opportunity for hear- 

These paragraphs are a marked departure 
from the familiar form of call, which is cus- 
tomarily confined to the bare essentials of 
time, place, and number of delegates from 
each state. . 

Proposed Solution to Loyalty Oath Prob- 
lem. These rules are the’ solution offered 
by the Democratic party to the so-called 
loyalty oath problem which erupted on the 


‘floor of the 1952 Convention. They must be 


approved by the Convention, since each 
Convention prescribes its own rules. 

The proposed rules deal with a problem 
that was the subject of confusion and rancor 
at the 1952 Convention. That Convention 
adopted as part of its temporary rules a 
resolution (Moody resolution) that no dele- 
gate shall be seated unless he shall give 
assurance that he will exert every honorable 
means available to him in any official capac- 
ity he may have to provide that the Con- 
vention’s nominees appear on the ballot 
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under the Democratic party designation. 

Delegates from Southern states speaking 
in opposition contended: (1) The resolution 
did not in fact accomplish more than was 
required by state law in their states, yet 
their delegations were bound by party 
resolutions not to make commitments. (2) 
The resolution advanced a condition of 
eligibility of delegates not previously an- 
nounced or included in the Call. The de- 
bate was pervaded by a theme of opposi- 
tion to this resolution as a “loyalty pledge.” 

Thereafter, on a motion sponsored by the 
Credentials Committee, the Moody resolu- 
tion was amended to provide that for this 
(the 1952) Convention only, such assurance 
shall not be in contravention of existing 
state law nor of the previous instructions of 
the state Democratic governing bodies. 

The delegations of Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Virginia advised that they 
could not give the assurances demanded by 
the Moody resolution. Governor Battle of 
Virginia explained that no one in Virginia 
would have any idea of keeping the Conven- 
tion’s nominee off the ballot, and that the 
Virginia statutes expressly provided for the 
' Convention’s nominees to be on the ballot, 
but that the delegation objected to the 
sense of the resolution as involving a com- 
mitment to support any future action what- 
ever of the Convention. A motion was made 
to seat the Virginia delegation on the ground 
that Governor Battle’s statement was in 
substantial compliance with the spirit of the 
rule. In due course the Virginia, and then 
the South Carolina and Louisiana, delega- 
tions were seated by the Convention. 

The foregoing capsule account is in one 
sense misieading. It omits the oratory, the 
questioning as to the precise position of the 
Southern states, the voting reversals, in sum 
the drama of the occasion. The confusion 
and wrangling were the instigating cause of 
an Advisory Committee to survey the ques- 
tion in advance of the 1956 Convention. 

The Special Advisory Committee. The 
proposed rules contained in the Call to the 
1956 Convention were approved at a meet- 
ing of the Democratic National Committee 
in Chicago, November 18, 1955. They were 
recommended to the Democratic National 
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Committee in a report filed in June, 1955 by 
its Special Advisory Committee on Rules 
and Procedures for the 1956 Democratic 
National Convention. 

The Advisory Committee was established 
pursuant to a resolution of the Democratic 
National Committee at Chicago on Sep- 
tember 15, 1953, providing: 


That the Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee be authorized to appoint 
an advisory committee to study, review, and 
make appropriate recommendations concern- 
ing all rules governing the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, including specifically, but 
not exclusively, the subject of the so-called or 
mis-called Loyalty Pledge Resolution adopted 
at the 1952 Convention and rules for the more 
expeditious handling of convention business, 
it being understood that the advisory com- 
mittee’s functions and authority are limited 


-to the making of advisory recommendations 


for submission by the National Committee to 
the 1956 convention, and that the advisory 
committee will have widespread geographical 
representation and will be chosen from among 
members and non-members of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 


Formation of an advisory committee was 
opposed by some who believed that the 
matter was ticklish and best left to the 
deliberations of the 1956 Convention. Mr. 
Stephen A. Mitchell, then Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, strongly 
supported the formation of an advisory 
committee, being of the view that although 
there were risks and difficulties, these could 
be minimized and avoided by a program 
calling first for research and careful study 
of the problems, and second for considera- 
tion by men and women of good will in a 
composed atmosphere not easily found in 
Convention week. 

By September of 1954, a Committee of 
82 individuals from 45 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, had accepted 
appointment to the Advisory: Committee. 
The membership consists of individuals who 
had served upon the Credentials and Rules 
Committees of the 1952 Democratic Nation- 
al Convention, or had otherwise taken part 
in the controversy concerning the so-called 
“loyalty oath,” and other individuals of 
special competence and experience in the 
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conduct of political conventions, who were 
regarded as representative of membership 
of the Democratic party in various parts of 
the nation. 

At an organization meeting in Indianapo- 
lis on September 18, 1954, Mr. Mitchell 
was elected Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. At his suggestion, the Honor- 
able John 8. Battle, former Governor of 
Virginia, and Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
of Minnesota, were named Vice-Chairmen. 
The representative span symbolized by 
these Vice-Chairmen was an eloquent indi- 
cation of the broad approach of the Advi- 
sory Committee. Whatever differences 
Governor Battle and Senator Humphrey 
may or may not have on specific issues of 
platform or policy, their respect for each 
other and their belief in the importance of 
the work of the Advisory Committee were 
of greatest benefit to the Committee. 

Mr. Mitchell brought to the work of the 
Advisory Committee the qualities of drive 
and constructive planning that distinguished 
his tenure as Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

A number of advisers, including ee 
and staff of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, assisted the Advisory Committee 
in its work. 

The Advisory Committee was an active 
one, Its meetings were held at the same time 
as regional meetings of the Democratic 
National Committee, occasions attracting 
interest and good attendance. At a spirited 
meeting in New Orleans on December 3, 
1954, when over fifty members were pres- 
ent, agreement in principle was reached on 
a number of points, and the officers and staff 
were requested to undertake certain further 
research and drafting. At a meeting in 
Washington on April 16, 1955, also well at- 
tended, the draft rules were discussed, re- 
vised, and approved. 

The undersigned, as General Counsel of 
the Democratic National Committee, and 
as Counsel of the Advisory Committee, was 
charged with responsibilities of draftsman- 
ship, and with preparation of certain memo- 
randa for the Committee. In a political sci- 
ence journal it is certainly appropriate to 
note the debt owed by the Advisory Com- 
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mittee to Dr. Abraham Holtzman, wao was 
in charge of research. 

The Advisory Committee considered not 
only questions of “loyalty” but also ques- 
tions of Convention and pre-Convention 
procedure, which are not presented here. 

The deliberations and report of the 
Advisory Committee confirm once again 
that the practical art of politics can make 


good use of the techniques and skills of poli- 


tical sclence.—Haro.tp LEVENTHAL. 


Editor’s Note: The following three memo- 
randa submitted to the Advisory Committee 
were transmitted to the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee and circulated among officials 
of the Democratic party. They are out of 
print and not easily obtainable. It is be- 
lieved that they will be of interest to the 
readers of the Ruvinw and they are accord- 
ingly reprinted here. 

(Appendix A, a proposed Call, is ae 
stantially the Call adopted by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and is not 
reprinted here.) 


March 7, 1956 © 


I. MEMORANDUM 


To: Members of Special Advisory Committee 
on Rules of the 1956 Democratic National 
Convention. 


From: Stephen A. Mitchell, Chairman; John 
S. Battle and Hubert H. Humphrey, Vice 
Chairmen. 


Subject: Proposed Resolutions Clarifying Re- 
sponsibilities of State Party and National 
Committeemen in Regard to Convention 
Nominees, and Disclaiming Special Oaths for 
Convention Delegates in Absences of Cre- 
dentials Test. 

1. Following the New Orleans meeting, 
and pursuant to suggestion at that meeting, 
we transmit this memorandum and the en- 
closures as specific proposal for consideration 
by the Special Advisory Committee at its 
next meeting. 

2. We recommend that this Special Ad- 
visory Committee, in its report to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, recommend that 
the National Committee’s Call to the next 
convention follow the form of the Call in 
Appendix A, and that the National Commit- 
tee propose the resolutions set forth in Ap- 
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pendix A for passage at the 1956 Convention. 

3. The Democratic National Committee has 
the authority to give notice in the Call it 
issues for the Convention of a proposal to be 
submitted to the Convention for a change in 
the Convention’s rules. (This “notice” could 
also be in an Annex to the Call, or in a sepa- 
rate communication issued at the same time.) 
In this connection we may note the procedure 
followed in 1936 when the two-thirds rule 
was abolished. Mr. Bennett Champ Clark, as 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business, in his report recommending 
the change, stated that the matter was referred 
to in the Call of the National Committee for 
the holding of the Convention (1986 Proceed- 
ings, p. 189). 

4. The principal elements of the proposal 
in Appendix A are: 

(a) There is made explicit the good faith 
assumption underlying a state party’s sending 
delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, that it undertakes to assure that the 
nominees of the Convention will appear on the 
ballot as the nominees of the Demoocratic 
Party. 

This undertaking does not constitute a 
warranty or commitment by any one as to his 
personal action or support. His conscience 
may require him to decide to support the 
opposition candidates; there is no attempt to 
consider here what would be the consequences 
of such activity. However, good faith requires 
that voters be able, if they choose, to vote for 
the nominees of the Democratic National 
Convention. 

(b) No written or special oaths shal! be 
demanded of Convention delegates in the 
absence of credentials contests. 

In the case of challenge or contest, such 
oaths or commitments may be appropriate. 
As a general requirement such “test oaths” 
are not necessary, and they are repugnant and 
offensive to many sincere Democrats who have 
long given to the Democratic Party their sup- 
port, their energies, their loyalty, and indeed 
their love. ; 

(c) The National Committeeman has an 
affirmative duty to support the nominees of 
the Convention. If he fails to discharge that 
duty, his seat may be declared vacant. 

The National Committeeman is not only a 
member of the state party. He is also a mem- 
ber of a national organization, the Democratic 
National Committee. As such it is part of his 
duties to support affirmatively the national 
ticket. In case of “misfeasance,” by his sup- 


port of the opposition ticket, there would be 
cause for expulsion. In case of ‘“nonfessance,” 
failure to declare for and support the Demo- 
cratic national ticket, his seat may be declared 
vacant. That course has been adopted by the 
Democratic Party in the past and is the cur- 
rent rule of the Republican Party. 

§. There are also attached hereto two de- 
tailed staff memoranda: 

Appendix B:—Vacating Seat of National 
Committeeman Who Does Not Support the 
National Ticket. 

Appendix C:—Background Material Relat- 
ing to Responsibility of State Party Partici- 
pating in National Convention; Eligibility and 
Responsibility of Delegates to National Con- 
vention and of Presidential Electors. 

These memoranda are transmitted in defer- 
ence to the wishes of many members of the 
Special Advisory Committee who expressed a 
desire for a more comprehensive background 
of salient elements of the problems discussed. 

6. Appendix B provides background for the 
recommendation proposed herein regarding 
the responsibilities of National Committee- 
men, and reviews the applicable precedents 
and analysis. 

7. Appendix C provides material on the 
various state provisions regarding party 
loyalty and responsibility. Without reviewing 
that memorandum in detail, it seems to us to 
supply these significant facts for our con- 
sideration: 

(a) The state party has in general a basic 
authority to regulate its affairs and member- 
ship to further its political objectives, and to 
prevent interference by members of the oppo- 
sition party. (The complications of “open 
primaries,” however, should be noted.) 

(b) In all states there is an assumption that 
the state party will handle various matters 
relating to selection of its delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention, and to se- 
lection of candidates for Presidential electors 
who will, if elected, vote in the Electoral Col- 
lege for the nominees of that Convention. 

(c) There is wide diversity among the 
states in pertinent matters. Different me- 
chanics are provided: The selection may be by 
convention, state committee, primaries, etc. 
The methods may or may not be the same for 
Convention delegates and Presidential elec- 
tors. The extent of legislative contro! over the 
operations of political parties varies from state 
to state. But in every state there is consider- 
able residual authority in the state party, and 
to a substantial degree in the state executive 
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committee, at least in customary operations. 

8. The Democratic Party has federal at- 
tributes. It is a confederation of state parties. 
The basic requirement of assuring a place on 
the ballot for the national ticket selected by 
the Democratic National Convention is prop- 
erly the function of tho state party which 
participated in that convention. Explicit 
recognition of that responsibility—in good 
faith—is appropriate at this time. 

9. We have not recommended any enact- 
ment of state legislation. Such a course would 
raise technica] complications, due to the wide 


diversity of practice and procedure. And it - 


would be unnecessary. Political parties must 
rest in great part upon assumption of good 
faith cooperation. 

10. Where there are contests over delegates 
to the National Convention, the question 
arises, which group truly represents the Demo- 
cratic Party of and in the state. Determina- 
tion of these contests is a major responsibility 
of the Convention. A separate memorandum 
recommends a procedural innovation for ad- 
vance consideration of pertinent issues prior 
to the Convention. But in determining these 
contests the Credentials Committee and the 
Convention may properly examine and require 
assurances of the conflicting delegations. 

We recommend for your favorable consider- 
ation the proposals set forth in Appendix A. 

Respectfully submitted, 


STEPHEN A. Mirca, Chairman 
Jonn 8. BATTLÐ AND 
Huserr H. Homrarsy, Vice Chairmen 


March 2, 1955 


APPENDIX B 
MEMORANDUM 


To: Stephen A Mitchell, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee on 1956 Democratie National 
Convention Rules and Procedures. 


From: Harold Leventhal, Counsel. 


Subject: Vacating Seat of National Com- 
mitteeman Who Does Not Support the Na- 
tional Ticket. 

This is a Memorandum to set forth some 
background information concerning the prob- 
lem of the National Committeeman who fails 
to support the National ticket during the 
campaign. 
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A. General Precedents of Expulsion or 
Exclusion of National Committeeman 


The Democratic Manual for the Democratic 
National Convention, prepared by Congress- 
man Cannon in 1952, contains the following, 
among the duties and powers of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: “11. The Na- 
tional Committee is empowered to expel mem- 
bers for cause and has exercised this preroga- 
tive, as in 1896 when it expunged from its rolls 
the names of members actively opposing the 
election of the presidential nominee. (In 1896 
the Committee struck from its rolls the name 
of a Pennsylvania committeeman who ag- 
gressively supported Jolin N. Palmer, the 
‘gold-Democrat’ candidate for President.)” 

The records of the Democratic National 
Committee also reveal that on August 24, 
1949, the Committee adopted the report of ita 
Credentials Committee of August 23rd, that 
the names of certain members of the Com- 
mittee from Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina, be “expunged from the 
rolis” and vacancies declared under the above 
quoted Rule 11. The members involved were 


. those who had supported Strom Thurmond 


rather than Harry Truman as candidate for 
President in 1948. 

In each case there was some discussion as 
to the extent of the authority of the Demo; 
cratic National Committee in the matter. 
Normally every body has the right to deter- 
mine its membership. A problem arises in the 
case of the Democratic National Committee 
only because the members are confirmed as 
members of the Committee by the Democratic 
National Convention, which is a superior 
body. But the conclusion has been maintained 
that the Democratic Nationa] Committee is 
necessarily the agency to exercise the- power 
which would have been exercised by the Con- 
vention if in session. Therefore, it possesses 
the final ability to expel a member for cause. 

A historian, reviewing the action of the 
National Committee following the 1898 cam- 
paign, commented:! “(The) National Com- 
mittee must have the power to protect the 
party from enemies within its councils, other- 


1 Sse James Albert Woodburn, Political Parties and Party 
Problems in the United States .(1944), p. 300. Mr. Wood- 
burn states that the places of both Mr. Cochrane GMasaa-~ 
chusetia) and Mr. Harrity (Pennsylvania), who were out of 
sympathy with the purpose of the party in the 1896 cam- 
paign, were declared vacant by the National Committee. 
Apparently only Mr. Harrity contested the soat of hie suc- 
cesor, Mr. J. M. Guffey, who was designated by a state con- 
vention. 
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seated in the executive councils who were 
traitors to the platforms and candidates ap- 
proved by the party.” Another political science 
text expressed approval of the action then 
‘taken: “There is another question affecting 
‘the membership of the Committee that might 
-assume importance in a time of bitter factional 


` conflict within the Party. A defeated faction 


might refuse to support the Presidential candi- 


date and the platform, and the members of . 


the National Committee belonging to that 
faction might give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. In such a case, with or without specific 
authority, the Committee would be justified 


. in taking drastic action: self-preservation is a 


fundamental right.’ 

Some discussion of the Committee’s expul- 
sion. power appeared in the National Com- 
mittee meeting of January 8, 1912, found in 
transcript of 1912 Proceedings at page 435 
and following. Mr. Thomas N. Browne of 
Vermont stated: “If the authority given by 
the Democratic National Convention is im- 
properly used, and the individual elected, 
after he becomes a member of this body, proves 
that he is not a Democrat, or brings social 
‘obloquy or infamy upon the Party, then some 
representative of the Democratic Party ought 
to have power to protect it, and that repre- 


.: Sentative would be this body; but it would be 


after that gentleman had had an opportunity 
before the Committee to show that he ought 
not to be expelled from a body to which he 
had been legally elected. If after becoming 
a member of this Committee, his acts are so 


' flagrant as to be a disgrace to this Committee, 


that [sic] the Committee has the right to pro- 
tect itself.” 

.,Curiously enough, Mr. Browne used the 
power’ of the Committee to expel members as 
a reason for holding that the Committee did 
not have the power to exclude members, i.e., 
members selected by a state committee to fill a 
vacancy and hence that the action of the State 
Committee is conclusive. _ 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan cogently de- 
fended the right of Democratic National Com- 
mittee to review the fitness of proposed Na- 
tional Committeemen, even if armed with 
proper credentials from the State Committee, 
in terms of the authority of the National Com- 
mittee, in an exceptional case, like the power 
of ‘the Convention itself, to reject the creden- 
tials of someone who should not properly be 


` Howard N. Penniman, Sait's American PEN and 
Bee p. 317. 
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Bryan stated (transcript of National Com- 
mittee meeting of January 8, 1912, pages 442- 
443): “They are discussing in the Senate at 
this time the right of a Senator to his seat. 
Does everybody question that he comes as the 


representative of the State with regular. 


credentials? Not at all. Yet the Senate is dis- 
cussing his right to be a member of the Senate. 
The Senate will decide, without any member 
contesting his place, whether he has a right to 
a seat there. Everybody had a right to decide 
these questions. The people of Alabama, to 
illustrate, might have sent to this Committee 
& man whom it would be improper for the 
Committee to allow to sit here; something 
might have occurred after the man was ap- 
pointed which would make it improper for us 
to receive him. I insist that this Committee 
is not compelled to accept the man without 
the right to consider.” 

The practice of the National Committee 
over the past forty years—perhaps longer— 
has been in accordance with. the principles 
stated by Mr. Bryan (although he was over- 
ruled on his point of order at the 1912 meet- 
ing). The Democratic National Committee 


- refers all new proposed members to its Cre- 


dentials Committee, and the designations of 


‘the State Committees (to fill vacancies) do not 


become effective until the person is confirmed 
by the Democratic National Committee as a 
member of that Committee. Pe 

Procedure. In 1898 when Mr. Harrity was 
expelled, the vote was taken by the Chairman 
upon a mail poll of the members. (New 
York Times, June 7, 1898.) Mr. Harrity, 
in a letter of March 28, 1898, to Chairman 
(Senator) James K. Jones, wrote “I have 
always believed that the question could have 
been more intelligently considered at a meet- 
ing of the Committee. I have, however, not 
hesitated to acquiesce in your plan of submit- 
ting the question and taking a vote by mail, 
of the members of the Committee,” 

In 1949, the committeemen involved were 
given an opportunity to appear personally and 
defend themselves. 


B. Recognition of Problem of Failure 
of National Committeeman to 
Support National Ticket 


Apparently the only circumstancea which 
have resulted in formal action by the Com- 


3 See ‘Pennsylvanias Member of National Democratic 
Committee—Answer of Harrity,” Library of Congress, 
Catalogue No, JE 2317, 18984. 
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mittee to date have been the cases of National 
Committeemen who were actively engaged in 
supporting the opposing candidate. 

The clearest ground for expulsion comes in 
the case of a committeeman who actively de- 
clares for the opposition candidate. 

What about a committeeman who does not 
actively declare for the opposition candidate, 
but also does not definitely state his support 
of the National ticket selected by the Con- 
vention? 

There are precedents in both the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party that 
such failure to support the national candidates 
is ground for declaring a vacancy to exist. 

This reflects an awareness of the fact that 
the National Committeeman may stop short 
of active opposition to the Democratic candi- 
date and still do harm to the ticket by virtue 
of his antipathy reflected in a refusal to endorse 
the candidate. 

Moreover, non-support means a failure of 
the Committeeman to undertake and dis- 
charge his responsibilities. The Democratic 
Party may be jeopardized by sins of omission 
as well as commission. 

Duties of National Commmttteeman. The 
Democratic Manual of 1952 prepared by Con- 
gressman Cannon sets forth the duties and 
powers of the Committee as follows: “The 
duties and powers of the National Committee 
are derived from the Convention creating it 
and while subject to variation as the Conven- 
tion may provide, ordinarily include: 1. Con- 
trol and direction of the national campaign. 
2. Creation of committees deemed necessary 
to the proper prosecution of its work (1940- 
247). 3. Election or appointment of additional 
officers or committees (1932-363; 1948-423), 
who may or may not be members of the Na- 
tional Committee. (Conversely, the Commit- 
tee would have power to remove at will any 
officer appointed under authority granted by 
the Convention.) 4. Adjudication of contests 
for membership on the National Committee 
(1932-371, 612; 1944-382, 395). 5. Mainte- 
nance of national headquarters at Washington 
and in the Convention city during the sessions 
of the Convention, supplying information, en- 
listing Party cooperation, carrying out Party 
mandates and contributing to fulfillment of 
Party pledges. 6. Maintenance of press, radio 
and television service, speakers’ bureaus, club 
and organisation supervision, supplying litera- 
ture, speakers, organizers, and Party repre- 
sentatives. 7. Financing of Convention and 
campaign expenses and supervision of related 
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expenditures (1944-325, 362). 8. Provision for 
the National Convention. ... (f) Designation 
of temporary officers, subject to the approval 
of the Convention, including the Temporary 
Chairman, who sounds the keynote of the cam- 
paign (1944-15). 9. Filling of vacancies on the 
national ticket occurring by reason of death, 
declination, or resignation of any nominee of 
the Convention (1936-302; 1940-196; 1948- 
225). (Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, 
nominated for Vice President in 1860, declined 
the nomination and the place on the ticket was 
filled by the National Committee.) 10. (Refers 
to Committee function of making recommend- 
ations to the Convention.) 11. (Quoted in fore- 
going part of this Memorandum.) 

The functions of the members of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee include the fur- 
therance of the campaign of the Nationa] 
ticket, and the responsibility for helping to 
assure election of the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential nominees, including the choice of 
a substitute when necessary. 

Democratic National Commitee Rule of 1896. 
The issue whether a National Committeeman 


. could be removed for failure to support the 


National ticket was to some extent involved 
in the case of Mr. Harrity and the 1896 cam- 
paign. Harrity stated in his owr defense that 
he believed in the gold standard principles of 
Palmer but did not actively support Palmer 
for President. However, Mr. Harrity did not 
contend that he had supported Mr. Bryan and 
the Committee had knowledge of an incident 
in Philadelphia where Harrity refused to sit on 
the platform at a meeting where William 
Jennings Bryan spoke, and indeed even refused 
to attend the meeting. This incident is re- 
ferred to in a letter from Mr. W. H. Thompson, 
National Committeeman from Nebraska, to 
Senator Jones, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. That letter is not in the 
files of the Committee, but a copy of it was 
sent to William Jennings Bryan, and appears 
in the Bryan papers in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Thompson’s letter refers to a “resolution 
passed by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee at its meeting in New York, wherein the 
following resolution was passed... that on 
the failure on the.part of any member of this 
Committee to support the candidates of the 
Party for President and Vice President, it 
should be the duty of the Campaign Commit- 
tec to declare a vacancy.” 

After alluding to the Philadelphia incident, 
Mr. Thompson continued: “Now, these facta 
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may be known to the Campaign Committee, 
together with numerous other facts, in refer- 
ence to what Mr. Harrity did or refused to do 
during the Campaign and since. And I under- 
stand the resolution above quoted to be a con- 
tinuing resolution and the Committee sgo 
created was created for the express purpose 
of deciding such questions as this... and I 
would suggest that this whole controversy be 
submitted to this Committee with the power 
to act under that resolution.” 

There were apparently no formal findings 
as to the facts and grounds on which the 
Democratic National Committee expelled Mr. 
Harrity, although the case is often referred to 
as that of a National Committeeman who 
actively supported the opposition candidate.! 

But the interesting point is that 60 years 
ago, the Democratic National Committee did 
pass a formal resolution that in case of failure 
of any member of the National Committee to 
support the candidates, it should be the duty 
of the Campaign Committee to declare a 
vacancy. It is also noteworthy that this duty 
was assigned to the Campaign Committee— 
possibly because of the anticipated necessity 
of prompt action during a campaign which 
could not await calling the entire committee. 

Republican National Committee Rule. In 
1912, the Republican Party at its national 
convention adopted the rule, which has been 
maintained at subsequent conventions, pro- 
viding for declaring a vacancy in the seat of a 
National Committeeman who fails to support 
the national ticket. 

The rule involved is Rule 31 of the Rules of 
the Republican National Committee: 

“The National Committee shall, however, 
have power to declare vacant the seat of any 
member who refuses to support the nominees 
of the Convention which elected such Na- 
tional Committeeman and to fill such va- 
cancy.” 

Duty of National Commtileeman to Open 
Campaign Office. You have considered, for 
example, the desirability that each National 
Committeeman should be required to an- 
nounce the fact that he has opened an office 
to assist in the conduct of the National Cam- 
paign. 

There is no such requirement now Papplieable 
to a National Committeeman. It would be 
entirely proper for the National Committee, 


‘The oase is so recorded in Cannon’s Manual, and in 
Penninan, cited above,.... Expulsion suggests an ele- 
ment of "misfensance, whereas declaration of a vacancy 
would hare a connotation of ‘‘nonfeasance.” 


and certainly for the Convention, to specify 
that the functions of the Nationa] Committee- 
man included such a specific responsibility. 

Tf such an obligation were placed upon the 
National Committeeman, then .it would be 


‘appropriate to provide that upon failure to 


carry out such obligation, a vacancy could be 
declared in the Committeeman’s position. 
There is precedent for the Committee itself 
determining upon the ground of such decla- 
ration of vacancy, although this might well be 
determined by the Convention (as is the case 
in Republican Party) as part of any proposal 
dealing with party responsibility. 

It would be entirely appropriate for the 
National Committee to delegate to the Chair- 
man (or perhaps to the Executive Committee) 
the responsibility of deciding whether such an 
office has been opened. The Chairman could 
then be empowered to declare the seat vacant 
upon a finding that such office has not been 
opened, and was not opened within a specified 
period (say 3 weeks after close of the Conven- 
tion; or 8 days after notification by the Chair- 
man). The Chairman could also be authorized 
to appoint a temporary Committeeman to 
hold office as such during the campaign, but 
this would require Convention authorization. 

On the other hand, even without Conven- 
tion authorization, the Chairman could specify 
a person in the state to act as the Committee’s 
representative or liaison, in regard to the cam- 
paign. 


C. Nattonal Commutteeman’s Member- 
ship in State Party 


The foregoing discussion has not failed to 
give consideration to the fact the National 
Committeeman is basically a member of the 
State Democratic Party. The Democratic 
Manual indicates that the National Com- 
mitteeman is selected, subject to confirmation 
by the Convention, either (a) by State Pri- 
mary, (b) by delegates to National Conven- 
tion, (c} by State Convention, (d) by the action 
of the State Committee. (He is a representative 
of that Party on the National Committee, and 
is therefore a member of a national organiza- 
tion and subject to contro] as such by that 
national organization.) 

The situation is fully comparable to that 
of the United States Senate which, for exam- 
ple, under the Constitution is the judge of 
the qualifications of its members, although 
the members are selected by the electorate of 
a State. 

Administrative Destrabtlity of Organizing for 
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Establishment of Office. The Committeeman’s 
duty to organize an office would not be merely 
a means of indicating that he supported the 
national ticket. It would be useful as indicat- 
ing more clearly the role of the National Com- 
mitteeman. l 

At the Indianapolis meeting on September 
18, 1954, there was distributed to the Mem- 
bers of the Special Advisory Committee a, list 
of topics for study. The emphasis for that 
meeting was on procedural improvement, 
rather than on the so-called loyalty oath ques- 
tion. One of the subjects for discussion was as 
follows: Item VII, paragraph 1: “Should duty 
of National Committeeman to set up cam- 
paign office in his state be established?” We 
received some favorable comment that such 
an office was a desirable, tangible expression of 
the function of the National Committee as set 
forth in the first paragraph of the 1952 Man- 
ual, as including “control and direction of the 
National Campaign.” 

The nature of the office established by the 
National Committeeman would, of course, be 
dependent upon local conditions. His office 
_ might be combined with that of the State 
Committee. It might be in the personal busi- 
ness or law office, or even residence, of the 
National Committeeman or National Com- 
mitteewoman involved. But the office would 
be a tangible indication of the status and 
function of the National Committeeman. 

This memorandum is based primarily on 
research done in 1953 prior to the meeting in 
Chicago of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Particular mention should be made of 
the care and energy with which Richard Haas, 
Esq., unearthed fugitive and stray materials, 
particularly 40, 50 and 60 years old. 

Respectfully submitted, . 
HAROLD LEVENTHAL, Counsel 


March 3, 1955 
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MEMORANDUM 


To: Stephen A. Mitchell, Chairman; Benator 
Hubert H. Humphrey and Honorable John 8. 
Battle, Vice Chairmen, Advisory Committee 
on 1956 Democratic National Convention 
Rules and Procedures. . 


From: Harold Leventhal, Counsel. 


Subject: Background Material! Relating to 
‘Responsibility of State Party Participating 
in National Convention; Eligibility and Re- 
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sponsibility of Delegates to National Conven- 
tion and of Presidential Electors. 


A. Introduction 


This is a memorandum to set forth certain 
background concerning state Jaws and state 
party regulations and practices which may be 
useful to the Committee in consideration of 
the subject of the so-called and miscalled 
‘loyalty oath” which arose during the 1952 
Democratic National Convention. 

This memorandum is prepared for purposes 
of transmittal to the members of the Ad- 
visory Committee and it therefore does not 
set forth the details of our researches. 

In general we have tried to focus our atten- 
tion on three principal subjecta: 

(a) In general, who are the members of the 
Democratic Party in the state who are en- 
titled to participate in the decisions of the 
atate party? 

(b) What special problems or features are 
involved in the selection of the men and wo- 
men to the party office of delegates to the 
National Convention? 

{c) What special problems or features are 
involved in the selection and functions of the 


party’s candidates for the position of Presi- 


dential elector? 

We have had reference to various materials, 
First, there are formal materials, such as state 
laws. Second, are materials and memoranda 
previously prepared on certain phases of 
these subjects by the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Library of Congress and the American 
Political Science Association. 

. Special mention should be made of the ma- 
terials in letters addressed to you by State 
Attorney Generals, and other informed per- 
sons in each state. For convenience, there is 
set forth in the Appendix a copy of your letter 
of inquiry to these persons. We have had re- 
sponsés from a substantial majority of the 
states. (Certain Republican Attorney Gen- 
erals did indicate that they could not provide 
the information requested; yet even among 
the Republican officials, more cooperated 
than not.) In general an earnest effort was 
made to supply us the material. 

The writer desires at this juncture to ex- 
press his appreciation to the members of the 
staff who assisted in the appraisal of this 
material, Dr. Abraham Holtzman, Gillis Long, 
Associate Counsel, and Robert Bock. 

There may be errors or alleged errors in the 
materisa]l——due to mistakes, or possibly due to 
differences of interpretation or to changes, 
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this subject being in a state of flux. For such 
errors we beg the indulgence of members from 
the states involved. We have confidence, how- 
ever, that the general picture is portrayed 
with general accuracy. 


B. Membership in the Party 


The first line of inquiry is who is a member 
of a party, specifically the Democratic Party? 
Who is entitled to participate in its affairs? 

Some general preliminary observations may 
be helpful. A political party is in its essence 
based upon the constitutional rights of citi- 
zens embraced in the freedoms of assembly, 
freedom of speech and press. Citizens are ac- 
cordingly free to organize themselves, and to 
engage in political discussion of men and 
measures,-so as to impress their views upon 
the electorate. See Bowe v. Secretary of Com- 
monwealth, 320 Mass. 230, 251-3, 69 N.E. 
2d 115, 180-1 (1946). 

The members of a party have a correspond- 
ing right to determine and to control its mem- 
bership, if for no other reason than to protect 
the party against “raiding,” against the con- 
duct of those who spuriously profess to be 
members of the party and intervene in its 
affairs solely to embarrass or destroy the 
party. 

The foundation and justification for statutes 
and regulations prescribing tests of party 
membership is clear. To quote from one writer 
in the field: ‘“* * * the general right to pre- 
scribe tests that will presumably protect the 
party against those who have no genuine 
interest in its welfare has been thoroughly 
recognized in numerous judicial decisions, 
the underlying basis of which was well stated 
in this striking sentence: ‘A man has a consti- 
tutional right not to be a partisan, but he has 
no constitutional right as a non-partisan to 
participate in partisan proceedings’.’’§ 

These general observations are not lessened 
in validity in any way by the fact that certain 
parties have been held subject to Constitu- 
tional limitations and prohibitions in regard 
to efforts to limit membership to white per- 
sons. Smith yv. Allwright, 321 U.8. 649 (1944) 
(Convention Resolution of Democratic Party 
of Texas); Terry v. Adams, 345 U.S. 461 (1953) 
(Jaybird Democratic Association); Baskin v, 
Brown, 174 F. 2d 391 (C.A. 4th Cir.) (Demo- 
cratic Clubs of South Carolina). 

Those courts rejected the contention that 
the state parties were purely voluntary or- 


š Berdahl, “Party Membership in the United States,” 
86 Am. Pol. Sai. Rev. (Feb.—April 1942). 


ganizations, like golf clubs, of persons entitled 
under the Constitution to determine in their 
absolute discretion their own membership and 
state their political beliefs. The courts in 
effect held that where a state party has such 
broad authority—including virtually the de- 
termination of the nominees appearing on the 
general ballot—it partakes of the character of 
an agency of the state government where vio- 
lation of Constitutional rights is involved. 

However, there is obviously no constitu- 
tional problem in excluding a person from 
party membership on the ground that his 
political actions in the past, opinions in the 
present, or proposals for the future, are con- 
trary to the views held by others in the party. 
That is a familiar and sound limitation on a 
man’s freedom of political association. 

The concrete significance of party member- 
ship depends upon the state involved. Party 
membership may be a requirement to partici- 
pation in caucuses, election of political com- 
mittees, signing nominating petitions, voting 
in primaries, eligibility as party’s nominee for 
office, etc. 

Open Primaries. Before discussing the party 
membership, it should be recognized at the 
outset that in the few states where the “‘open 
primary” system prevails such tests are non- 
existent in determining eligibility for the im- 
portant task of selecting the party nominees 
for office. 

Thus Mr. Don Eastvold, Attorney General 
(Republican) of Washington writes us: “We 
have what is known as the blanket primary, 
and it, frankly, has deteriorated party re- 
sponsibility substantially.” 

The blanket ballot carries the “secret bal- 
lot” attributes: of an open primary to its 
logical extreme. Instead of receiving a sheaf 
of primary ballots, and marking one of them, 
all voters receive the same blanket ballot, with 
the names of al] proposed nominees of both 
parties. 

It should be noted that Washington has a 
blanket primary, but it is a state convention 
which chooses delegates to the National Con- 
vention. The State of Wisconsin chooses dele- 
gates to the National Convention in a prefer- 
ential Presidential primary which is conducted 
as an open primary. 

Range of Pariy Tests. Where there are party 
“tests,” they may consist solely of a simple 
declaration of party affiliation (‘present 
affiliation”), or may include more elaborate 
oaths or declarations of past votes or actions 
(“past allegiance” tests), or intentions as to 
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voting in the future (‘future intention” tests). 
Or there may be combinations of two or more 
tests. 

The state statutes may provide simply for 
presenting objections at the primary election 
to a person’s avowed status. Many states 
have party registration or enrollment, and 
this provides a means for testing party regu- 
larity and guarding against raiding. 

Present Affilstatton and Party Enrollment. 
A large group of states have, in effect, 2 party 
test of present declaration or oath of party 
affiliation—either at the primary election polls, 
or at an advance registration or enrollment. 
In some states both methods are used—ad- 
vance registration in large communities (in 
Nebraska, cities of over 7,000), and simple 
declaration at the primary in the smaller com- 
munities. 

In some states, indeed, the declaration is 
apparently implied from the person’s action in 
asking for the ballot of a particular party, e.g., 
North Dakota, Vermont. The response from 4 
political leader in Vermont states the opinion 
that this procedure is virtually an open pri- 
mary since no record is kept of the ballot de- 
manded. It is reported,* however, that in 1952 
many Minnesota voters were outraged to learn 
that the new Presidential primary, unlike the 
regular primary, was not an open primary and 
they were required to specify the ballot de- 
sired; particularly in smaller communities 
many voters declined to vote in the primary. 

A more commonplace situation is the decla- 
ration of party enrollment which is permis- 
sible, but not compulsory, in conjunction with 
registration. Examples at random are Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Wyoming, etc. (We may for 
present purposes omit non-party registration, 
as e.g., in Rhode Island, where the Permanent 
Registration Act does not make provision for 
registration of party preference.) 

Party enrollment does amount to more than 
a mere declaration of present status, First, 
the requirement of advance registration auto- 
matically ensures at least a short period of 
party identification in advance of the primary. 
Second, the formal party registration is con- 
sidered, and by some writers even objected to, 
as constituting for most voters a ‘‘much more 
solemn and binding method than that of mere 
verbal declaration at the polls.”’? 


§ See “Minnesota” chapter, Presidential Nominating Poli- 
tica in 1958, prepared by David, Moos, & Goldman (pre- 
pared under the auspices of The American Political Science 
Association, with the cooperation of the Brookings Insti- 
tution). 1T Berdahl, cited above. 
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Thus certain states which have no time 
period, or only a short one, as a prerequisite 
for participation in a primary for persons reg- 
istering originally, prescribe a six-month wait- 
ing period for any one changing his party 
affiliation. 

This is provided, e.g., in Louisiana, Maine, 
and Maryland (general provisions for coun- 
ties other than three specified, populous coun- 
ties). 

In contrast, under Texas law which estab- 
lishes a “present affiliation” test without party 
registration, the statute expressly provides 
that a person may not be a participating mem- 
ber of more than one party on the same day. 

Party enrollment under declaration of pres- 
ent affiliation may be used as a general test, 
but subject to requirement of more specific 
oath upon challenge (as in Florida and Maine, 
discussed below). 

But in other states, such as California and 
Maryland, the enrollment of party affiliations 
is the only test provided by law. In California, 
indeed, a court opinion declares that registra- 
tion is the “best and only test of party affilia- 
tion.” Heney v. Jordan, 179 Cal. 24, 176 Pac. 
402. 

Tests of Past Allegiance and/or Future Inten- 
tion——State Statutes. As already indicated there 
is a variety of tests of “past allegiance,” 
“future intention,” and combinations thereof, 
including combinations together with declara~ 
tions of present affiliation. 

First we refer to the tests specified in state 
legislation. The following is a sample of the 
statutes: 

(a) Pledge on Primary Ballot. Various state 
statutes contain a pledge at the bottom of the 
primary election ballot, whereby the voter 
will, in the words of the Alabama law, “pledge 
myself to abide by the results of the primary 
election and to aid and support all the nom- 
inees thereof in the ensuing general election.”’ 
Similar pledges are contained in the statutes 
of, e.g., Louisiana, Texas (“Pledge myself to 
support the nominee of this primary”). 

The same pledges, when required of candi- 
dates for nomination, amount of course to an 
agreement to abide by the primary. 

(b) Declaration Upon Party Enrollment. 
In New York, the person enrolls with a party, 
at the time of registration or upon application 
to the Board of Election. In cities requiring 
annual personal registration, the voter must 
enroll anew each time he registers. The enroll- 
ment blank contains the declaration that “I 
am in general sympathy with the principle of 
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the party... and that it is my intention to 
support generally at the next election, state 
or national, the nominees of such Party. for 
state, or national offices.” 

(c) Oaths Required in Event of Challenge. 
In various states the statute specifies oaths, 
or declarations, which must be taken or made 
in the event of challenge of the right to partic- 
ipate in the primary. 

In some states the party enrollment by dec- 
laration at time of registration is sufficient for 
eligibility to vote in the primary unless the 
vote is challenged, in which event he must 
take the statutory oath (e.g., Florida, Maine). 

The oaths, affirmations and declarations 
required by state law of voters who are chal- 
lenged at the primary election include the 
following: 

Frorma—Oath that at the last preceding 
general election, if he voted, he voted for a 
majority of the nominees of the party. 

Kentrucky—Voter swears to support the 
principles of the party and vote for its nom- 
inees at coming regular election, that he was 
affiliated with such party, and that he sup- 
ported its nominees at last regular election. 

Marnp—Oath that he intends to vote for 
the candidates of the party at the next election 
and that he has not taken part in the caucus 
of any other political party within the past six 
months. 

Missovuni—Voter must either be known to 
affiliate with the political party or muat “‘obli- 
gate himself to support the nominees of said 
party at the following election.” 

Montana—Oath that he has been and is 
identified with the party and it is his intention 
to act with the party, and identify self with 
party at ensuing election. 

Oxnio—Voter claims membership and affilia- 
tion with party and if challenged swears that 
he voted for a majority of the candidates of the 
party at the next preceding regular state elec- 
tion at which he voted, or that he has not 
voted at a previous regular state election. 

OxLaHoms—Statute provides that a voter 
challenged at a primary election must swear 
“that he is a member of, and does affiliate with 
the political party” involved. A 1922 opinion of 
the Attorney General rules that an elector may 
be required to take oath that he does “now in 
good faith intend to support the principles of 
that party and the candidate nominated by it 
at the primaries now being held.” (Apparently, 
however, the challenge goes to basic good faith, 
as when the voter is notoriously a member of 
another party. Other opinions of the Attorney 


General rule that an elector registered as a 
Democrat is not disqualified from voting in 
the Democratic primary although he intends 
to vote for a Republican in general election, 
or intends to vote for non-partisan candidate in 
general city election.) 

Vraginia—Upon challenge, voter in primary 
must declare that he supported the nominees 
of the party in the last general election in 
which he participated. If he never voted be- 
fore, that he will support such nominees in 
the next ensuing election. (NOTE: Brookings 
Institution study, Presidential Nominating 
Politics in 1952, reveals that Attorney General 
of Virginia has repeatedly held that presiden- 
tial electors are not considered nominees, for 
purposes of related party regulation.) 

Tests of Past Allegiance and/or Future In- 
teniton—State Party Regulations. In addition 
to the tests provided by state laws, there are 
tests provided by state party regulations or 
resolutions. The following are illustrative: 

ALABAMA—In addition to the pledge re- 
quired by atate law, set forth above, the state 
committee included in 1952 an additional 
pledge in the spring primary “to aid and sup- 
port the nominee of the National Convention 
of the Democratic Party for President and 
Vice President of the United States.” A similar 
pledge was required of all candidates and was 
upheld by the Supreme Court, as to candidates 
for Presidential elector, in Ray v. Blatr, 72 
Sup. Ct. 654 (1952). 

ARKANSAS-—~—Party regulations deny right 
to vote in Democratic primary election to any 
one who (a) has not openly declared his alle- 
giance to the prinoiple of the Democratic Party, 
eto., (b) has at the last preceding general elec- 
tion voted against any Democratic nominee, or 
voted for or espoused the cause of any candi- 
date for office who was not a Democratic nom- 
inee, (c) will not pledge himself to vote for and 
support at the ensuing general election the 
candidate of the Democratic Party for all 
offices nominated in the Democratic primary 
election in which he is voting. 

Grorora—To vote in Democratic primary, 
voter must pledge to support in general elec- 
tion all candidates nominated by Democratic 
Party of Georgia in primary or in any run-off. 


C. Delegates to National Convention 


Mode of Selectton. The Democratic Manual 
for the 1952 Democratic National Convention 
prepared by Clarence Cannon notes (p. 17) 
that delegates to the National Convention are 
selected, pursuant to statute or custom: (a) 


ce cia ota 
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By primary—in 14 states and the District of 
Columbia; (b) By State Convention—in 34 
states and territories; (c) By State Committee 
—in 5 states. 

Eligibility and Requirements. In general, the 
state statutes and party regulations do not 
prescribe any tests or requirements for dele- 
gates to the National Convention other than 
those applicable to persons voting in the pri- 
mary, already discussed above. 

In addition, of course, men and women are 
not Jikely to emerge as convention delegates by 
action of the Committee or convention unless 
they are proven, loyal party workers, and not 
passive voters. 

In states using the primary system, there 
may be an additional candidate’s pledge to 
vote for the nominees of the Party, a pledge 
which generally specifies the obligation to 
abide by the results of the primary. 

There are some special requirements for 
Convention delegates. In Florida (a primary 
state) delegates to the Convention must not 
only declare that they voted for a majority of 
the nominees of the party in the last general 
election (as all members of the Party must be 
prepared to swear), but in addition they must, 
like all candidates for nomination to office, 
pledge themselves to vote for a majority of 
the nominees of the party at the next general 
election. 

In South Dakota (a primary state) the 
declaration of candidate which would govern 
the Convention delegate is a declaration that 


the candidate ‘intends to vote the ticket of 


that party at the primary election * * * and at 
the general election in November, and agree to 
abide by the results of the primary election in 
regard to any candidacy.” 

There are a few states where the delegates 
to the Convention are expressly pledged to sup- 
port the nominees of the National Convention: 

ALABAMA—Pledge required by Democratic 
State Committee of all candidates for office, 
including Convention delegates. (Discussed 
above.) 

MINNESOTA AND Wisconsin—-By statute, 
every candidate for delegate to National Con- 
vention must file affidavit that he is affiliated 
with the political party whose nomination he 
seeks, and that he intends to vote at the ensu- 
ing election for the nominee for president of 
that political party. 

Good Faith Participation in Convention. 
There is a basic understanding of good faith re- 
garding the participation by a delegate in the 
affairs of a convention. The most noted ruling 
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on this point appears in Cannon’s Democratic 
Manual, 1952, p. 33, as follows: 

“A delegate announcing he would not abide 
by the decision of the Convention was held 
not entitled to participate in its deliberations 
(1864-33).” 

In the 1864 Convention, a Maryland dele- 
gate protested against the candidacy of Gen- 
eral McClellan if the latter was chosen the 
nominee for the Presidency by the Democratic 
National Committee. An objection was raised 
that if a delegate publicly declared he would 
not vote for the convention’s nominee, he was 
not fit to be a member of the Convention. 

The Chairman ruled: “ ... those who will 
not submit to the decision of the convention 
have no right to take part in its proceedings.’’® 

This memorandum does not consider any 
part of the question as to the extent to which 
delegates are bound at the National Conven- 
tion, by previous pledges, preferences and com- 
mitments, to support particular nominees. 
There are different degrees to which a delegate 
may feel bound to support the winner of a 
Presidential primary, etc. But such “commit- 
ment” of course does not survive the life of the 
Convention. 


D. Presidential Electors 


Mode of Selection. In the majority of states, 
candidates for Presidential electors are selected 
at state conventions. For the most part these 
are conventions held prior to the National Con- 
vention, and indeed may select both delegates 
to tho National Convention snd the names of 
the Presidential electors at the same time. In 
some states, however, these state conventions 
are held after the national convention (6.g., Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Ohio, Vermont). And 
in some states procedures have been estab- 
lished to permit modifying action by the state 
convention upon the completion of the national 
convention (e.g., Virginia, Texas). 

The primary method and selections by state 
committees are the method used in most of the 


è At the meeting of the Credentials Committes of the 
Democratic National Convention on July 22, 1952, Mr. 
Pyle of Misatasippi referred to the following precedent as 
adopted in 1848. (Tr. p. 22): "The Credentials Committee 
adopted a resolution that it would not proceed to the inves- 
tigation of the claims of the contesting delegations from the 
State of New York to a seat in the convention until the 
respective claimants would agree that they would abide by 
the decisions of the convention and support its nominees; 
whether the decision of the convention be in favor or against 
the claima of such claimants. And the Utica and Herkimer 
delegates, as they are called, having refused to enter into 
such agreement, the Committee agrees that the other dele- 
gates are entitled to seats in the convention.” 
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other states for designation of candidates for 
Presidential electors. 

In Pennsylvania the law provides that the 
presidential nominee of each party shall nom- 
inate the candidates for Presidential elector. 

In Virginia by 1948 statute if the state con- 
vention instructs the candidates to vote in the 
Electoral College for someone other than the 
nominees of the national convention, & na- 
tional representative of the party may certify 
the electors of that party. However, it is not 
entirely clear how the Virginia statute could or 
would operate. First there is the problem as to 
whois duly authorised to act asa National repre- 
sentative of the party.’ Moreover the certifica- 
tion of alternate candidates must be made 60 
days before the national election. But suppose 
the state convention rejects the nominee of 
the national convention only 60 days before 
the national election? Or even 65 days—taking 
into account the practical time problems in 
finding candidates with necessary technical 
qualifications. 

Responsibility of State Party in Choice of 
Electors. The basic framework concerning the 
selection of electors is a good faith assumption 
that a state party affiliated with a national 
party will choose electors who will vote for the 
nominees of the national convention. Apart 
from the few statutes which purport to assure 
expressly that the electors will vote for the 
nominees of the national convention, the as- 
surance in fact is obtained by the workings of 
the state party. 

Where electors are selected by Convention 
or Committee, trustworthy men are presum- 
ably chosen. The position is often a prerequi-~ 
site of mark of honor, And even in the hand- 
ful of states when electors are selected in pri- 
maries, the responses to our inquiries reveal 
that it is generally the state committee which 
determines by its influence what names will be 
placed on the ballot. 

Moral Commitment of Electors. As a matter 
of theory electors have discretion to vote for 
the person of their choice. This legal power 
would probably remain in effect regardless of 
any pledges given by the elector involved. But 
under the party system it would be a gross 
breach of political morality for electors to vote 
for any candidate other than the candidate 


* Obviously the Chairman of the National Committee 
should have that position, but his office is not expressly 
stated, and if the state officials should demand proof of ex- 
‘prees authority from the National Committee—or worse, 
from the Convention—the statute could be made inopera- 
tive in fact. 
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obviously intended by the voting public. The 
party system remains a matter of practice and 
good faith. 

The extent to which party practice is in fact 
the governing determination today is indicated 
by the fact that in half the states the electors 
are not even on the ballot, and the ballot con- 
tains only presidential and vice presidential 
nominees. In most of the remaining states, the 
ballot contains the names of both the nominees 
and the electors. Only in a few states does the 
ballot contain merely the names of the electors, 

Statutory Declaration or Commitment. We 
have found only a handful of states which have 
any special requirement or commitment de- 
manded of candidates for presidential elector. 
It appears that pledges, statutory declarations 
are used to reenforce the moral ties which bind 
the elector to vote for the party nominees, in 
Alabama, California, Florida, Mississippi, 
Oregon, Virginia and South Dakota. 

There is a recognition of the elector’s moral 
obligation in the laws of Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York, although no apecifie 
pledges are provided. 

Validity of Pledge Required of Electors. There 
has been a Supreme Court adjudication con- 
cerning the resolution adopted by the State 
Democratic Executive Committee of Alabama, 
on January 26, 1952, requiring candidates in 
its primary to sign a pledge, printed on the 
primary ballot, reading as follows: “By cast- 
ing this ballot I do pledge myself to abide by 
the result of this Primary Election and to aid 
and support all the nominees thereof in the 
ensuing General Elections. I do further pledge 
myself to aid and support the nominees of the 
National Convention of the Democratic Party 
for President and Vice President of the United 
States.” : 

In Ray v. Blair, 348, U.S. 214, 72 Sup. Ct. 
654 (1952), reversing the Supreme Court of 
Alabama’s decision reported in 57 So. (2d) 
826, the Supreme Court, in an opinion by Mr. 
Justice Reed, held: (a) It was proper for the 
state party to attempt to determine in ad- 
vance that its electors would vote for the nom- 
inees of the national party convention to which 
the state party sent delegates. (b) A state 
political party, “affiliated with a national 
party through acceptance of the national call 
to send state delegates to the national conven- 
tion, (may decline) to accept persons as candi- 
dates who refuse to agree to abide by the 
party’s requirement.” (72 Sup. Ct. at 6659.) 
(c) The commitment demanded of the electors 
in no way violated the spirit of the Twelfth 
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Amendment to the Constitution, which pro- 
vides the electoral system. 

Substitultons by State Commitee. Suppose 
one or more electoral candidates chosen at the 
state convention announced that he would not 
vote for nominees of the Democratic National 
Convention. It has been suggested that his 
name could be removed, for cause, and re- 
placed by a substitute selected by a state exec- 
utive committee which has the power of the 
convention during the interim between con- 
ventions. There is a possible analogy in Browne 
v. Martin, 19 So. 2d 421 (upholding action of 
Louisiana Committee in rescinding persons 
named by committee as delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention of 1944 when they refused 
to take the pledge, required by the committee, 
to support President Roosevelt). But when 
the candidate’s announcement comes too late 
to permit of a substitution within the statutory 
period, there is probably no recourse except 
upon the basis of honor, to request that the 
individual resign and permit the operation of 
replacement methods provided by statute. 


E. Role of State Party Organization 


The great diversity of state statutes, rules, 
and practices makes] it dificult to establish a 
clear chain of links between the delegate to the 
national convention and the candidate for 
presidential elector. They are often chosen in 
different ways. 

The most valid generalization and observa- 
tion is a quite simple one: It is the State Party 
which (a) chooses delegates to the national con- 
vention, (b) selects candidates for the position 
of elector, and (c) takes responsibility for the 
victory of these electoral candidates. 

Generally speaking, the State Convention is 
considered to be the highest voice of a State 
political party. See Nizon v. Condon, 206 U.S. 
78, 84 (1982). 

But the matter is one of state law. The term 
“State Party?” may refer to a convention, a 
committee, or a primary system, or some com- 
bination of these. 

Some state statutes define a state party in 
terms of the assemblage of voters which cast a 
minimum percentage of votes at the last elec- 
tion. 

The role of the state party is particularly 
significant in regard to matters of procedure. 
In one state after another, matters of party 
procedure are left by the legislatures for han- 
dling by the state party. In turn these are 
largely resolved in terms of “custom,” although 
specific rules are also developed. Even where 
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state enactments are relatively detailed, the 
area, committed to the state party is substan- 
tial. l 

The discretion of the state party, and typi- 
cally of the state committee, embraces at a 
minimum such matters as the time and place 
of state conventions, which seem like details 
but may be crucial. In some states the statutes 
permit the state committee to determine 
whether the delegates to the National Conven- 
tion shall be chosen by state convention or 
by primary. 

A number of statutes expressly set forth the 
broad discretion conferred upon the parties 
in the management of their affairs. In other 
states the discretion is implied from the origi- 
nal breadth of discretion and the fact that 
state legislation does not cover the entire field 
of political problems, In any event a broad ex- 
panse of the matters is left to the state parties. 

The state committee is an administrative 
entity for the state party. Between conven- 
tions it is the state committee which acts as the 
voice and in effect the legal representative of 
the state party. Certainly, the state committee 
is a channel of communication to the state 
party; i.e., notice can be sent to a state party 
through its state committee even as to a mat- 
ter to be acted upon in a state convention. And 
frequently the state committee is not merely 
an administrative mechanism, holding opera- 
tion, or channel of communication, but is also 
an institution of influence even where actions 
are taken in the primaries or by conventions. 

The state statutes generally provide detailed 
instructions for the selection of state central 
or executive committees. They may be se- 
lected by the convention. Or they may be 
chosen in direct primary election, with say 
two members chosen from each state senatorial 
district. Or they may be the apex of a pyramid 
whose base is the ward or precinct committee 
elected in public meeting. These committees 
elect the next higher layer, until the state com- 
mittee level is reached. 

In any event the state committee serves as 
a channel of communications in carrying out the 
responsibilities of the state party in regard to 
those matters where the state party is not act- 
ing by and for itself, but as a part of a national 
party. 


F. Partictpation by State Party in 
' National Convention 


The Federal system assigns a place to the 
State Governments in their own sovereignty 
except as to “national” affairs where the 
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sovereignty of the states yields to the sover- 
eignty of the national government. 

Political parties are also marked by a Fed- 
eral system. In many respects the state party 
is sovereign and independent. But particularly 
in regard to national conventions and Presi- 
dential candidates, it is clear that the state 
party is not acting by and for itself, but as a 
part of a national party and, linked with all 
other state parties, in a national effort. 

As the Supreme Court said, in Ray v. Blatr, 
72 Sup. Ct. 654, 659: “a state political party 
(is) affiliated with a national party through ac- 
ceptance of the national call to send state dele- 
gates to the national convention. ...” 

The Court cited with approval an excerpt 
from Ray v. Garner, 57 So. 2d 824, 826: “Pri- 
marily, the pledge must be germane to party 
membership and party elections and, while the 
last clause of the pledge pertains to the national 
party, the party in Alabama will be a part of tt 
by sending delegates to participate tn the national 
convention, the Executive Committee having 
ordered their election and the party thereby hav- 
ing signified its intention to become a member of 
the nattonal party. Therefore, it was within the 
competency of the Committee to adopt the re- 
solution so binding the voters in the primary.” 
57 Bo. 2d 826. (Emphasis added.) 

The Supreme Court noted that such a hold- 
ing integrates the state and national party. 
The Court also noted with approval Cannon’s 
Democratic Manual, including passages stat- 
ing that the National Committee is the perma- 
nent agency authorized to act for the party be- 
tween conventions as & creature of the Na- 
tional Convention and subordinate to its con- 
trol and direction, that it has the duty and 
power to provide for the National Convention, 
involving: Authorisation of cal] and determi- 
nation within authority granted by the last 
National Convention of representation from 
States, Territories and Districts. 

Reference may also be made to the following 
language from the Opinion of the Justices: “No 
one elected at the General Election as an elec- 
tor could function unless he belonged to some 
political party which had held a National Con- 
vention and had a nominee for that office.” 
34 So. 2d 598. 


G. National Committeeman 


The subject of “loyalty” raises the question 
of the National Committeeman who advocates 
the.election of the opposition candidate, or for 
that matter fails to support the nominees of 
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the Convention. It is clear that the national 
commitieeman, although in one sense a repre- 
sentative of the party in his state, is at the 
same time a member of a national organiza- 
tion just as is a member of the United States 
Senate. The national committeeman is ac- 
cordingly subject to removal for such actions: 
For convenience, this question has been made 
the subject of a separate memorandum. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HAROLD LEVENTHAL, Counsel 


APPENDIX 


Copy of the Inquiry made by Stephen A. 
Mitchell, Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, of Advisory Committee members, of State 
Attorney Generals, and other informed persons. 


Dear————_— 

It would be very much appreciated if you 
could inform us, at your earliest convenience, 
as to the legal requirements in your State ap- 
plicable to the following: 

(1) What the qualtficattons are for: (a) 


. membership in the Democratic and Republican 


Parties; (b) for delegates to the Democratic 
and Republican National Conventions; (e) 
for candidates for the positions of Presidential 
electors. 

(2) How Party delegates to the National 
Conventions and nominees for the positions of 
Presidential electors are or may be selected— 
by primary; convention; sone eae by State 
Committee; petition, ete. 

(3) What certifications or legal require- 
ments are involved in securing a designation 
on the ballot that the nominees for elector 
would, if elected, be the electors for the Presi- 
dential nominees for the respective Democratic 
or Republican National Conventions? 

Is there provision that this be shown on the 
ballot by (a) listing the names of the Conven- 
tion’s nominees; (b) using the words ‘“Demo- 
cratic Party” or “Republican Party’; (0) us- 
ing the emblem of the Democratic Party or. 
Republican Party? 

If the State law requires any pledge or com- 
mitment of these nominees, please advise us 
accordingly. 

We should very much appreciate your refer- 
ence to the statutory provision and court de- 
cisions in your State which concern this mat- 
ter. 

With many thanks for your kind coopera- 
tion. 

Yours aincerely, 
STEPHEN A. MITCHELL 
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Business and Labor 


Aranow, Edward Ross, and Herbert A. 
Einhorn. State Court Review of Corporate 
Elections. Columbia Law Review. February, 
19586. 

Armstrong, Jack G. “Hot Cargo” Clause 
as a Defense to Secondary Boycott. Michigan 
Law Review. December, 1955. 


Battle Over “Right-to-Work’” Laws. [Sym- - 


posium.] Congresstonal Digest. February, 1956. 
Benewits, Maurice C. The Right-to-Work 


Law Case. Labor Law Journal. January, 1956. ` 


Carlston, Kenreth 8. Foreign Economic 
Policy and the Antitrust Laws. Minnesota 
Law Review. January, 1956. 

Carson, Ralph M.‘Some Abuses of Anti- 
trust Prosecution: The Investment Bankers 
Case. Michigan Low Review. January, 1056. 

Cochran, Thomas C. Business and the 
American Tradition. Harvard Business Re- 
view. March-April, 1956. 

Cohen, Samuel Harris. The Strike Ballot 
and Other Compulsory Union Balloting. Labor 
Law Journal. March, 1956. 

Cox, Archibalc. Rights under a Labor 
Agreement. Harvard Law Review. February, 
1956. 

—.. Some Lawyers’ Problems in Griev- 
ance Arbitration. Minnesota Law Renew. 
December, 1955. 

Gamser, Howard G. After Merger—AFL- 
CIO’s Program and Problems. Laber Law 
Journal. February, 1956. 

James, Fleming, Jr. Products Liability. 
Texas Law Renew. November, 1955. 

Jeffers, Leroy. The Vintage Doctrine- 
New Test of Wage and Hour Law Coverage. 
Labor Law Journal. February, 1956. 

Kammhols, Theophil C. NLRB Regional 
Offices and the Employer. Labor Law Journal. 
March, 1958. 

Krislov, Joseph. Representation Disputes 
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in the Railroad and Airline Industries. Labor 
Law Journal. February, 1956. 

Lock, Clarence W., Donovan J. Rau, and 
Howard D. Hamilton. The Michigan Value- 
Added Tax. National Tax Journal. December, 
1955. 

Mills, Lewis R. Government Fiscal Aid to 
Private Enterprise in Wisconsin: A Quantita- 
tive Approach. Wisconsin Law Review. Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Morris, James R. Repeal of the Railway 
Right-to-Work Law-—An Appraisal. Labor 
Law Journal. February, 1956. 

The Operation of Fair-Trade Programs. 
Harvard Law Review. December, 1955. 

Oppenheim, 8. Chesterfield. Patents and 
Antitrust: Peaceful Coexistence? Michigan 
Law Review. December, 1955. 

Ratner, Mozart G. Policy-Making by the 
New “Quasi-Judicial” NLRB. University of 
Chicago Law Review. Autumn, 1955. 

Report of the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee on Antitrust Law—A Symposium. 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review. No- 
vember, 1955. 

Rose, George. The Railway Labor Act: 
The Union Shop and Impartial Tribunals. 
American Bar Association Journal. January, 
1956. 

Smith, Lincoln. The Repeal of Maine’s 
Power Embargo. Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
February 2, 1956. 

Stocking, George W. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee Report: The Businessman’s 
Guide through Antitrust. Georgetown Law 
Journal. November, 1955. 

Tinsley, James A. Texas Progressives and 
Insurance Regulation. Southwestern Soctal 
Sctence Quarterly. December, 1955. 

Turnbull, John. Federal-State Jurisdic- 
tional Problems [in Regulation of Labor Rela- 
tions]. Labor Law Journal. January, 1956. 

Unions and the Antitrust Laws. [Sympo- 
sium.] Labor Law Journal. March, 1956. 

Wilson, Richard G. Products Liability. 
Part II: The Protection of the Producing En- 
terprise. California Law Renew. December, 
1955. 


Agriculture 


Black, John D. Agriculture in the Nation’s 
Economy. American Economic Review. March, 


1956. 


Economic Policy for American Agriculture. 
Committee for Economio Development: 1956. 

Farm Aid Proposals. [Symposium.] Con- 
gresstonal Digest. March, 1956. 
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Health, Education, and Welfare 

Brown, J. Douglas. The American Philos- 
ophy of Social Insurance. Soctal Service Re- 
view. March, 1956. 

Daland, Robert T. Government and Health: 
The Alabama Experience. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama. 1956. 

Eberhardt, John L. Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Governmental 
Research Center, University of Kansas, 1955. 

Greenfield, Margaret. Self-Support in Aid 
to Dependent Children. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1956. 

Hunt, Robert C. Pooling Resources for 
Mental Hygiene. State Government, January, 
1956. 

Mandelker, Daniel R. Exclusion and Re- 

moval Legislation. Wisconsin Law Review. 
January, 1956. 
. Spare the Punishment and Save 
the Individual: A New Approach to Client 
Fraud in General Assistance. Northwestern 
Universtiy Law Review. January—February, 
1956. 

Unemployment Compensation. Research 
Council for Economic Security, Chicago. 1955. 


Military Affairs and National Securtty 

Anderson, Dillon. The President and Na- 
tional Security. Atlanitc Monthly. January, 
1956. 

Elliott, Shelden D. Statute Construction 
and the Court of Military Appeals. Tulane 
Law Review. December, 1955. 

Everett, Robinson O. Criminal Investiga- 
tion under Military Law. Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science. January— 
February, 1956. 

Security Inventions: Compensation under 
Patent and Atomic Energy Acts. Indiana Law 
Journal. Fall, 1956. 





Government Documents 

Congress 

House. Committee on Agriculture. Family- 
Size Farms. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., 1st Sess. 1956. 
. Futures Trading. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., lst Sess. 
1956. 














. Investigation of Dairying, 
1955. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1958. 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Disaster Insurance. Hearings. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 











. Regulation of 
Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. Committee on Education and Labor. 
Distinguished Civilian Awards and Cultural 
Interchange and Development. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 84th Cong. 1956. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Administration of Overseas Personnel. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
ist Sess. 1956. 


Exports. 














. Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (Food and Clothing Report). Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1956. 








. Congressional Control ovér 
the Budget of the United States. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1956. 








. Foreign Service Promotions 
under the Wriston Program. House Report 
No. 1663. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. 

. Navy Jet Aircraft Procure- 
ment Program. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., lst Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Hells Canyon Dam. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 1st Sess. 1956. 
Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Extension of Poliomyelitis 
Vaccination Assistance Act. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 1697. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. l 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Japanese-American Evacuation Claims. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee, 84th Cong., lst 
Sess, 1956. 

. Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Operation and Administration 
of the Cargo Preference Act. Hearings. Also 




















House Report No. 1818. 84th Cong., 2nd 


Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Leave Administration in the Depart- 
ments and Agencies. House Report No. 1744. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

Manpower Utilisation in 
the Federal Government. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., lst Sess. Also 
House Report No. 1740. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 

















Personnel Programs and 
Policies of the Federal Government. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., Ist Sess, 
1956. 

. Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Investigation of Communist Infiltration 
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of Government. Hearings. 84th Cong., lst 
Sess. 1956. 
. Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
1956 Legislative Programs of the American 
Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, 
American Veterans of World War IT, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and Veterans of World War 
I. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. The Provision of Federal 
Benefits for Veterans: An Historical Analysis 
of Major Veterans’ Legislation, 1862-1954, 
House Committee Print No. 171. 84th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1956. 
. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Aluminum Industry. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 1st Sess. 1956. 
House and Senate. Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. Foreign Economic Policy. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
ist Sess. 1955. 














. Low-Income Families. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1955. Also Senate Report No. 1311. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 








Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry. Agricultural Act of 1956. Senate 
Report No. 1484. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
Price-Support Program. 
Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Appropriations. In- 
ventory Report on Federal Real Property in 
the United States as of June 30, 1955. Senate 
Document No. 100. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1956. 














. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Control of Bank Holding Companies. 
Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Federal Disaster Insurance. 
Hearings. 84th Cong., Ist Sess. Also Staff 
Study, Senate Report No. 1313. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

Committee on Finance. Social 
Security Amendments of 1955. Hearings. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Sugar Act Extension. Hear- 
ings. Also Senate Report No. 1461. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 























. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Administrative Vice President. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 

. Commission on Govern- 
ment Security. Hearings before Subcommittee, 
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84th Cong., 1st Sess. 1955. 

. Fees for Government Berv- 
ices. Senate Report No. 1467. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 














. Hugh W. Cross—Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Hearing before Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 

. Payments of Taxes, or in 
Lieu of Taxes, to State or Local Taxing Units. 
Hearing. 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 1956. 

. Reorganization of the Pass- 
port Office. Senate Report No. 1604. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Review of Audit Reports of 
the Comptroller General. Senate Report No. 
1572. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Merchant Marine Training and 
Education. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., ist Sess. Also Senate Report No. 
1465. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Pacific Coast and Alaska 
Fisheries. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd .Sess. 
1956. 
































Committee on the Judiciary. 
American Patent System. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., Ist Sess. Also 
Senate Report No. 1464. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. 








. The Communist Party of 
the United States of America: What It Is, 
How It Works. Committee Print. 84th Cong., 
lat Sess. 1955. 








. Power Policy: Dixon-Yates 
Contract. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1956. 

. Recording of Jury Delibera- 
tions. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1955. 

. Scope of Soviet Activity in 
the United States. Hearing before Subcom- 
mittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Security and Constitutional 
Rights. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Administration of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Security Program. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., lst Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Public Works, Missis- 
sippi River-Gulf Outlet. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. Joint Committee on Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Senate Report No. 1570. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
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. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. ICC Administration of the Motor Carrier 
Act. Hearings. 84th Cong., let Sess. 1956. 
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——-, Military Procurement— 
1956. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Origins of the British Labour Party. BY 
J. H. Stewart Ram. (Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. 
258. $4.50.) 


The rise of the Labor party is one of the 
most fascinating chapters of English political 
history. Within barely a quarter of a century 
the new party replaced the Liberals as one of 
the two major parties. Two more decades and 
the original home of political and economic 
liberalism became the classical example of the 
welfare state, now in its major premises ac- 
cepted by the majority of the nation. 

Professor Reid gives the account of the for- 
mative period .of the party between 1900 and 
1918. Though the story has often been told 
in greater detail. two things come out ‘es- 
pecially well in Reid’s book: the essentially 
moderate and constructive policy of.the par- 
liamentary group between 1906 and 1914, 
and the seeds of the discords which were to 
split Labor in the twenties and thirties. -From 
ita beginning the Labor party contained people 
for whom laborism was but a “left” extension 
of liberalism, and the more dogmatic socialists 
searching for.a new social organization. The 
book documents once again the heightened 
interest in political and social radicalism which 
gripped English society as Great. Britain’s 
economic dynamism began to slow down in the 
1880’s. Some form of powerful social reform 


movement was clearly in the offing; it was a` 


matter of fortuitous circumstances, .of’ the 
destruction of the premises of -European 
liberalism in World War I, that its main 
representative was to become the socialism 
of labor rather than a reformed and semi- 
socialist Liberal party. 

But the rise of a party. is only a TR of 
. the larger problem of the tremendous trans- 


formation of English politics and society dur-- 


ing the past .50 years. Why was doctrinal 
Marxism of such little attraction to the British 
Labor movement whose ‘‘moderation” has 
often been overstressed? Why did Liberalism 
before World War I fail to identify itself more 
closely with the aspirations and postulates of 
the working classes? And finally, how has 
Conservatism, still stamped with the aristo- 
cratic principle and permeated by big business, 


managed to preserve its preeminent position 
in the country which has the highest propor- . 
tion of industrial workers among ita popula- 
tion? To answer such questions was not within 
the purport of Mr. Reid’s book; that he hints 
at the answers enhances the value of his con- 
tribution. 

What the reviewer misses is a more penetrat- 
ing analysis of the various ideological com- 
ponents which entered into the Labor move- 
ment at its inception.. The history of the 
movement cannot be simply resolved into the 
dichotomy of “moderation” and “extremism,” 
or reforming pragmatism versus doctrinasirism. 
In English socialism are found the echoes of 
the anti-industrialiam of some of the Chartists, 
alongside of what is practically a socialist 
version of Utilitarianism in the early Fabians. 
What is most amazing, and to a social scientist 
most instructive, is how a wide variety of 
very often discordant ideologies and political 
impulses have coalesced into a single and 
effective political party. It is in the character 
and interaction of the various ideological in-, 
gredients of English socialism, rather than 
in a temporary though often symptomatic 
disagreement over a personality or a policy, 
that lies the main key to the future of Labor.— 
Apam B. Urax, Harvard University. 


The Philippine Answer to Communism. BY 
Atvin HL Soare: Gtanford. Cal < Stanford 
University Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 165. $4.00.) 


_ In this book Professor Scaff presents’a clear 
and readable explanation of the origin, develop- 
ment, and magnitude of the Hukbalahap 
revolution in the Philippines. He also gives a 
vivid description of an important part of the 
program which has been evolved by the Philip- 
pine Government to cope with the situation. 

. In tracing the development of the Huk 
movement, Professor Scaff provides informa- ‘ 
tion which makes possible a better understand- 


“ing of occurrences and attitudes. He shows, 


with conorete evidence, that the Huks are 
not merely harmless agrarian reformers, or 


not even just the dislocated and disappointed 


remnants of guérrilla fighting forces which 
fought the Japanese. It is pointed out, for 
instance, that during World War-I, while the 
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Huks as a guerrilla fighting force killed some 
5,000 Japaneses, they also liquidated some 
25,000 Filipinos who were considered ob- 
structionists to the Communist-inspired and 
Communist-led Huk movement. The report 
on the Huk leadera and on their ideas is also 
revealing. 

The book contains a first-hand and well- 
documented description of that part of Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay’a program which is 
designed to cope with the immediate problem 
of the Huk revolution. Involved in this part 
of the program is a recognition of the demand 
of the Huks for “Land for the landless,” and 
the resettlement on public lands of former 
Huks who were willing to stop fighting. Those 
Huks who have continued to resist are re- 
lentlessly pursued by the army; the resettle- 
ment program is carried out in part by the 
army’s Economic Development Corps. 

While Professor Scaff has made a real con- 
tribution in portraying so well what has prob- 
ably been the most successful specific approach 
to the problem of a Communist revolution, 
it ia somewhat disappointing that he did not 
take a broader view of the whole situation and 
indicate how the various parts of a much 
larger program than the one which he described 
are interrelated. Such an approach would view 
at least the postwar Huk movement as one of 
the results of an underdeveloped economy, 
a somi-feudal economic system, and under- 
developed government services. Relatively 
little reference is made to these basic prob- 
lems, and even less to the overall economic 
development program which is being fostered 
by the Magsaysay administration. Likewise, 
little attention has been given to the tremendous 
impact of the United States Government’s 
foreign assistance program on the economie, 
social, and political developments which are 
now in progress in the Philippines. Significant 
developments are now taking place in specific 
fields such ag agriculture, education, publio 
health and sanitation, public administration, 
and industry. 

Even though the resettlement program of 
the army’s Economic Development Corps, 
the program the author singles out as the 
Philippine answer to communism, is the 
program that is concerned moat directly with 
a large share of the Huk problem, it could 
nevertheless be pointed out that the success of 
this program has been dependent to a consider- 
able extent on various parts of the larger pro- 
gram. For example, the Public Administration 
Division (and contractors in this field) of 
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International Cooperation Administration has 
provided technical assistance to the Philippine 
Bureau of Lands on organisational and pro- 
cedural problems to the extent that the latter 
agency has been able to increase very materi- 
ally the number of land patents issued each 
month. The enlarged activity on the part of the 
Bureau of Lands was necessary for the success 
of the resettlement program. Reference could 
be made to numerous other parts of a large 
program which is designed to destroy the con- 
ditions under which communism grows and to. 
develop the conditions which are conducive to 
higher standards of living, stable economies, 
and to democratic and efficient governments. 
It is recognized, however, that the author was 
concerned with a particular aspect of the total 
problem, and we are all indebted to him for a 
highly informative contribution——Lno C. 
RIETHMAYER, Universtty of Colorado. 
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Dos Estudios sobre la Usucapión en Derecho 
Administrative. BY EDUARDO GARCÍA DÐ 
EnTERRIA. (Madrid: Instituto de Estudios 
Políticos. 1955. Pp. 203.) 


In these two essays, the author uses an hig- 
torical approach in explaining the meaning 
and significance of contemporary doctrines of 
administrative law in Spain. His particular 
interest is the question of alienation of the 
public domain, and he analyses in detail the 
origins of the practice of limiting concessions 
to private citizens for a period not to exceed 
99 years. Such a time limit, he shows, is neces- 
sary to protect the state against the claim of 
“immemorial possession,” according to which 
possession for more than 100 years is presumed 
to be based on legitimate title, even without 
documentary proof. One of the most interesting 
points made by the author is that the subjects 
of the Spanish monarch did not want the latter 
to sign away income producing parts of his 
personal realm, since this made necessary 
levying taxes on their properties. However, 
the author, active in the affairs of the present- 
day Spanish Council of State, rejects the 
pretension of some of the absolute inalien- 
ability of the public domain, arguing that such 
a doctrine is not necessary since by definitive 
practice the public lands and possessions are 
not accessible to private parties.—FELIX 
Naro, Central America Public Administration 
School (San Joss). 


World Commerce and Governments: Trends and 
Outlook. By W. 8. Worttnsxy anp E. 8, 


t 
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WOYTINSKY. (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1955. Pp. lii, 907, $10.00.) 


This vast compendium of information is a 
companion to World Population and Resources, 
by the same authors. Together they complete 
a major project “jointly financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, through a grant -ad- 
ministered by the Johns Hopkins University, 
and the [Twentieth Century] Fund.” This 
volume is in three parts, “Trade,” ‘Trans- 
portation,’ and “Governments.” The part on 
governments (pp. 561-861, 879-88) contains 
much statistical and descriptive material, 
compactly presented, in six divisions: Nations 
and Governments (number, size, age of states, 
types of governments, etc.), Elections and 
Parliaments, Colonial Empires, Government 
Expenditures and Revenues, Public Debts, 
and International Cooperation (international 
organisations, U. 8. foreign aid, European 
integration). 


Bibliographie, livres, brochures, articles de revues 
concernant la nattonaltsalion, catalogués à la 
Bibliothèque Centrale du Ministère des Af- 
faires Economiques (Fonds Quetelet) à la date 


du ler aott 1955. 8e éd. (Bruxelles: 1955. Pp. - 


56.) 


The bibliography of nationalization is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by countries, includes 
mainly material since the Second World War 
in English, French, German, and Dutch, and 
is apparently based on the very useful monthly 
list of accessions of that library —J.B.C. 


Commentary on the Constitution of India. By 
Durea Das Basu. (Calcutta: 8. C. Sarkar 
and Sons, Ltd. 3rd ed. 2 vols. 1955. nae lvi, 
875. Rs. 18.) 


India’s lengthy and complex Constitution, 
already several times amended, insures the 
frequent appearance of—and need for— 
volumes of this kind. Here is commentary on 
every article of the Indian Constitution, fre- 
quent comparison with similar articles in other 
constitutions, reference to Indian legal actions 
arising under almost every article, reference to 
comparable legal actions in other countries, 
and extensive discussion of the first four Con- 
stitution Amendment Acts. 


Land Tenure Legislation in Uttar Pradesh. By 
Frank J. Moorgs AND Constance A. 
Freypie. (Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California, 1955. Pp. iii, 124. $1.00.) 


Technical, brief, and very useful monograph 
by an economist and a political scientist about 
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the policies and problems affecting land re- 
form in one of the major provinces of India. 


Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization. 
EDITED BY Gustave E. von GRUNEBAUM. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1955. Pp. xii, 385, $6.00.) 


A collection of 16 papers presented at the 
International Conference of Islamists at Spa, 
Belgium, in 1953, surveying and evaluating 
the important relations between the universal 
Muslim culture pattern and the diverse local 
traditions of Islamic countries. 


The Republic of Indonesia. By Dororny Woop- 
MAN. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1955. Pp. ix, 444. $6.00.) 


A general description of the islands, their 
people and culture; a discussion of the strug- 
gle for independence; and a fairly detailed 
look at the policies and the problems of the 
Republic since 1950. 


The Impact of the West on Government in 
Thailand. By Warrer F. VELLA. (Berkeley, 
Cal.: University of California Press. 19565, 
Pp. i-vi, 317-410. $1.50.) 


A short study of the government of Thailand 
through 1952, with emphasis on the develop- 
ments of the last century as a result of West- 
ern advisers, Western education, and Western 
pressures. 


Comparative Platforms of Japan’s Major 
Parties. TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED BY 
Croi, H. UYRHARA, MICHIO AND SHIMAKO 
Royrama, AND Suizuro Oaara. (Medford, 
Mass.: The Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University. 1955. Pp. 
v, 65.) 


By excerpting from recent platforms and 
official statements the authors present a 
handy comparison of the positions of the two 
major Japanese parties (Social Democratic 
and Liberal Democratic) on a variety of issues, 
ranging from foreign affairs through domestic 
problems to intra-party organization and dis- 
cipline. 


Australia: A Soctal and Political History. 
EDITED BY GoRDON GREENWOOD. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. xii, 
445. $7.50.) 


Originally projected for the 1951 Jubilee 
Celebrations, this social and political history 
by six Australian historians traces the de~ 
velopment of that nation from 1788 to 1950. 
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A useful synthesis, but without striking inter- 
pretation. 


University Representation in England, 1604- 
1690. By Minuicenr Barton Rax. (New 

- York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1954. Pp. 408. 
$7.50.) 


The first full-scale effort to deal with this 
almost unique system of representation, Miss 
Rex’s detailed and scholarly study describes 
the introduction of the university representa- 
tives and follows their history through the 
17th century. She treats ber subjects as 
members of Parliament and not merely as 
representatives of universities and the result is 
a portrayal of parliamentary life and develop- 
ment under the Stuarts, written from the fresh 
viewpoint of a special group of MP’s. Other 
volumes are promised to bring the account 
down to the abandonment of the scheme in 
1948. 


Questions in the House. The Hislory of a Unique 
British Institution. By Patrick Howanrrn. 
(London: The Bodley Head. 1956. Pp. 220. 
18s.) 


Deals with the problem from the first ques- 
tion of which there is record asked in the House 
of Commons in 1721 to 1881, when questions 
were regularly made according to prescribed 
rules and at definite times. The author speaks 
from the point of view of a number of years 
spent in the Civil Service.—J.B.C. 


The British General Election of 1965. By D. E. 
Boriyr. (London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd.; 
New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1955. Pp. 
236. $5.00.) 


Mr. Butler and his colleagues of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, have produced a new volume 
in what has become a regular series on the 
general elections, This comprehensive and 
objective study is quite up to the standard 
set by its predecessors and should be similarly 
welcomed. The author examines in detail the 
candidates and their addresses, the national 
party campaignas, and the role of press and 
radio in the election. Of special interest are the 
summaries of the struggle in three selected 
constituencies, one in London, one in the Lan- 
cashire cotton district, and one in the rural 
south. Finally, there is a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the election results which employs the 
methods worked out in Mr. -Butler’s earlier 
study of the electoral system. 


Britain and the British People. By Str ERNBST 
BARKER. (London, New York, and Toronto: 


the, 
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x 


Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 186. 
$2.00.) 


An enlarged and up-to-date revision ofa 


` amall volume first issued in 1942. The author 


describes in brief compass certain important 
elements of the British social scene: chapters 
are included on law, government, church, 
education, social welfare, etc., each delight- 
fully interpreted by England’ g leading political 
scientist. 


Rural Roads and Local Government. By Tue 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE AND 
RuraL Lire. (Regina, Saskatchewan: 
Queen’s Printer. 1955. Pp. xix, 320. $1.00.) 


The fourth of a series of reports submitted 
by the royal commission established in 1952 
by the government of Saskatchewan. 


The Liberian Year Book, 1966. COMPILED AND 
Eprrep spy Haney B. Corm. (London: 
Diplomatic Press and Publishing Co. 1956. 
Pp. 312.) 


For the first time there is readily available 
in one place rather detailed information about 
the government of Liberia, with a directory of 
Liberian diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion abroad and of foreign diplomatic and 
consular representation in Liberia. A table of 
the 1955 election returns is included. There is 
a section on the presidents of Liberia and the 
principal events under each. A biographical 
section of about 100 sketches includes members 
of Congress and principal officials.—J.B.C. 


Sammlung von Gesetzen fir den Staats- und 
Gemeindediensi. 3. erweiterte Auflage: By 
THE MINISTERIUM DES INNERN OF THE SAAR. 
(Saarbrücken: Saarländische Verlagsanstalt 
und Druckerei G.m.b.H. [1955]. Pp. 176.) 


The compilation includes the official German 
text of the Constitution of the Saar, the general 
law on the administration of the state, the 
laws governing the organization of the 
Gemeinde and Kreise, their fiscal relation- 
ships to the atate, and the operations of busi- 
ness activities —J.B.C. 


Führer durch das Saarldndische Recht, 1846—- 
1955, nach dem Stande vom 80.6.1956, mat 
Geseizesregister, By ALEXANDER BENDER. 
(Saarbricken: Gesellschaft für berufsbild- 
endes Schrifttum m.b.H. 1 vol., loose-leaf. 
{1955].) ” 

In a jurisdiction such as the Saar, it is often 
extremely difficult to know what laws, de- 
crees, and regulations are in force. This work, 
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prepared by a librarian at the Landgericht, 
Saarbriicken, attempts to remedy this deficien- 
cy by indexing the provisions as printed in the 
Amisblatt des Saarlandes and in the loose- 
leaf form, keeping it up to date by quarterly 
supplements. The position of the Saar in 
Europe makes it rather important that this 
information be readily available.—J.B.C. ` 


Nationalraiswahlen. Élections au Conseil 
National 1961. (Bern: Eidgenössisches Sta- 
tistisches Amt. Beiträge sur schweizérischen 
Statistik, Heft 28. 1954. Pp. 170.) 


This work continues the reports on the re- 
sults of the proportional elections that have 
been published in Switzerland since 1919, 
The text is given in both German and French. 
—J.B.C, 


La Procédure Parlementatre en Europe: Etude 
Comparte. By Lord CamPIon ann D. W.S. 
LDDERDALM. (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1955. Pp. xix, 247.) 


À translation of a useful volume, first pub- 
lished in English in 1953. 


African Crossroads. By Bır CHARLES DUNDAS. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; NewYork: 
St. Martin’s Press. 1955. Pp. x, 243. $4.00.) 


‘The memoirs of a successful career officer 
of the British Colonial Service, comprising 
the record of 40 years’ experience in the 
Service, largely in East Africa. 


Korea Tomorrow: Land of the Morning Calm. 
Br Kyrune Cao Cauna. (New York: 


ee” 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


The Macmillan Co. 1956. Pp. 
$5.95.) 


This is also Korea yesterday and today; 
a solid and comprehensive volume summariz- 
ing the nation’s history, touching geographical 
and cultural factors, analyzing the economy, 
and reviewing the political evolution of the 
20th century. The authar is a young Korean, 
educated in Japan and the United States, 
and now teaching at the Army Language 
School. 


xxv, 384. 


History and Theories of Working-Class .Move- 

. ments: A Select Bibliography. COMPILAD BY 
CHARLES A. Guuicx, Roy A. OCKERT, AND 
RarmonpD J. WaLrraom. (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California. 1955. Pp. 
xix, 364. $4.50.) 


All select bibliographies are open to criticism 
on grounds of restriction of coverage. The com- 
pilers of this bibliography explicitly limit their 
work to periodical material in the English 
language. A further restriction not specified 
is use of only major publications, material 
which is most likely to be found in other guides 
and bibliographies. No annotations are given, 
though articles of major importance are 
marked with a star. A suggestion of aubject 
matter ia found in the divisions of material 
under ten geographical areas and “‘Internation- 
al.” Articles under Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Russia are subdivided by sub- 
ject matter as are those under “International.” 
Of the total, 143 pages are devoted to the 
United Kingdom. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


- FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT? 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
Catholic University of America 


General 


Cohen, W. J. Sooial Security Programs 
Throughout the World, January 1955. Bulletin 
of the International Social Securtty Association. 
September—October, 1955. 

Les Elections dans le Monde. Symposium. 
Revue Française de Science Politique. October— 
December, 1955. 

Geiger, K. Changing Political Attitudes in 
Totalitarian Society. World Politics. January, 
1956. 

Hamson, C. J. The Law: its Study and Com- 
parison, Cambridge, University Press, 1955. 


. The Istanbul Conference of 1955. 
International and Comparative Law Quarterly. 
January, 1956. 

Horvath, B. Rights of Man—Due Process 
of Law and Excés de Pouvoir. American Journal 
of Comparative Law. Autumn, 1955. 

The International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences Round Table at Oxford. Public 
Administration. Winter, 1955. 

Jiménex de Parga, M. La Teorfa y la Reali- 
dad Constitucional Contemporáneas. Revista de 
Estudios Politicos. September—October, 1955. 
` Die Kleinbauernfrage in Europa. Agrar- 
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polttische Rundschau. 
1955. 

Lambert, J. L’Histoire Constitutionnelle 
des Etats-Unis et le Droit Comparé. Revue 
Internationale d’ Histoire Politique et Constitu- 
tionnelle. January-March, 1955. 

Mackenzie, W. J. M. Pressure Groups: 
The “Conceptual Framework.” Political Stud- 
tes. October, 1955. 

Mallart, J. La Organización Científica de la 
Administración Pública. Revista de Estudios 
Poltitcos. September—October, 1955. 

Merle, M. Le Troisiame Congrès de l’ Associ- 
ation Internationale de Science Politique. 
Revue du Droi Public et de la Science Politique. 
October-December, 1955. 

Merikovski, V. Some Tendencies in the 
Development of Legal Control in the Adminis- 
trative Field. Revue Internationale des Sciences 
Admintstratives. No. 2, 1955. 

Moulin, L. The Organisation of Local and 
Provincial Government in the Jesuit Constitu- 
tions. Revue Internattonale des Sciences Ad- 
mantstraisves. No. 3, 1955. 

Ries, J. Dissolution—Sanction et Mort du 
Parlement. Revue Soctaliste. May—June, 1955. 


September—October, 


. Specific Areas 
United Kingdom 


Bailey, 8. A. Training the Technician in 
Administrative Practices. Public Admintsira- 
tion. Winter, 1955. 

Bergmann, G. Die Zahlungsbilanz Gross- 
britanniens und des Sterlingblocks als Problem 
der Britischen Wirtschaftsentwicklung. Europa 
Archiv. December 20, 1955. 

Birch, A. H. Partis Politiques et Classes 
Sociales en Angleterre. Revue Française de 
Sctence Politique. October-December, 1955. 

Catlan, G. Considerations of the British 
Constitution. Political Science Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1955. 

Chester, D. N. The Development of the 
Cabinet. Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 19055- 
56. 

Conservatism and the Future. Round Table. 
December, 1955. 

de Smith, S. A. Statutory Restriction of 
Judicial Review. Modern Law Review. Novem- 
ber, 1955. 

Education in -1954. London, H.M.8.0., 
1955 (Cmd. 9521). 

Eveshed, Lord. Government under Law in 
Post-war England. Law Quarterly Review. 
January, 1956. 

Gerald, J. E. The British Press under 
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Government Economic Controls. Journaltsm 
Quarterly. Fall, 1955. 

Great Britain. British Information Services. 
Reference Division. The British Parliament. 
London, 1955. 

Harrison, W. The British Constitution in 
1954, Parliamentary Affairs. Summer, 19565. 

Holtsoff, A. A Visit to the London Courts: 
the Administration of Justice in England. 
American Bar Association Journal. January, 
1956. 

Humphreys-Davies, B. Internal Adminis- 
trative Services in the Air Ministry. Public 
Administratton. Winter, 1956. 

Jackson, R. M. Judicial Review of Legisla- 
tive Policy. Modern Law Review. November, 
1955. 

Jenkins, R. Party Discipline in the House of 
Commons. Listener. January 26, 1956. 

Johnson, A. Some Guides to Understanding 
the British Social Services. Soctal Service 
Review, December, 1955. 

Kent, H. R. United’ Kingdom Income Tax 
and Social Security Laws. Tazes. February, 
1956. 

McFaydean, A. The Economic Situation and 
Prospects. Contemporary Review, February, 
1956. 

Mitrany, D. Parliamentary Democracy 
and Poll Democracy. Parliamentary Afairs. 
Winter, 1955-56. 

Plowman, D. E. G. Allegiance to Political 
Parties. Political Studies. October, 1955. 

Robinson, K. Selection and the Social 
Background of the Administrative Class. 
Public Administration. Winter, 1955. 

Schwartz, B. Forms of Review Action in 
English Administrative Law. Columbia Law 
Review. February, 1956. 

Strong, C. F. Teaching about Parliamen- 
tary Democracy in English Schools. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. Winter, 1955-56. 

Trade Union Problems. Symposium. Politi- 
cal Quarterly. January-March, 1956. 

Trade Unionism Today. Round Table. 
December, 1955. 

Wade, H. W. R. Are Public Enquiries a 
Farce? Public Administration. Winter, 1955. 

Webbe, H. The General Election and After. 
Quarterly Review. January, 1956. 


Colonial Areas 


African Independence and After. Round 
Table. December, 1955. 

Allen, F. G. Procedure in Colonial Legisla- 
tive Councils. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer, 
1956. 
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Birmingham, W. B. A Pre-vlection Survey 
in & Semi-literate Society. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Summer, 1955. 

British Caribbean. New Commonwealth. 
November 14, 1955. 

Butterworth, E. G. Economic Self-rule in 
the Gold Coast. New Commonwealth. January 
9, 1956. 

The Colonial Territories, 1954-55. London, 
H.M.S8.0., 1955 (Cmd. 9489). 

East Africa Royal Commission, 1953-55 
Report. London, H.M.S.O., 1955 (Cmd. 
9475). 

Howes, H. W. Fundamental Literacy and 
Community Jiducation in the West Indies. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1955. 

Members for Malta. Economtst. December 
24, 1955. 

Mercer, T. M. K., Gold Coast Development 
_ Programme. African Affairs. January, 1956. 

Mission from Malaya. Economist. January 
14, 1956. 

Sharda, D. K. Racial Partnership in East 
Africa. India Quarterly. October-December, 
1955. 

Waterfield, G. Trouble in the Horn of Africa? 
The British Somali Case. International Afairs. 
January, 1056. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Arora, S. K. The Reorganization of the 
Indian States. Far Eastern Survey. February, 
1956. 

Australia. 
1955. , 
Australia: the Rift in the Labour Party. 
Round Table. December, 1955. 

Braden, G. D. Constitutional Law in India 
(I). Connecticut Bar Journal. December, 1955. 

Brimmer, A. F. The Setting of Entrepreneur- 
ship in India. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
November, 1955. 

Campbell, P. Politicians, Public Servants 
and the People in New Zealand. Polttical 
Studtes. October, 1955. 

Canada: Federalism and Finance. Round 
Table, December, 1955. 

Ceylon. British Survey. July, 1956. 

Choudhury, G. W. Constitution-making 
Dilemmas in Pakistan.. Western Political 
Quarterly. December, 1955. 

Cowen, Z. Diversity Jurisdiction: The Aus- 
tralian Experience. Utah Law Review. Fall, 
1955. ; 

Davia, R. The “Federa! Principle” Recon- 
sidered (I). Australtan Journal of Politics and 
History. November, 1955. 


Atlantic Monthly, December, 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Douglas, W. O. The Bill of Rights, Due 
Process, and Federalism in India. Minnesota 
Law Review. December, 1955. 

Graham, W. R. Can the Conservatives Come 
Back? Queen’s Quarterly. Winter, 1956. 

Green, L. P. Local Government Reform in 
South Africa. Public Admintsiraiton. Winter, 
1955. 

Hopkins, E. R. The New Reforms in Cana- 
dian Parliamentary Practice. Current Affairs. 
January, 1956. 

Mann, N. Atlantic Provinces Economic 
Council. Dalhouste Review. Winter, 1956. 

Mansergh, N. The Commonwealth: Prob- 
lems of Multi-racial Membership. Poltttcal 
Studies. October, 1955. 

Menzies, A. W. Recruiting for Executive 
Work. New Zealand Journal of Public Admtnis- 
iraiton. September, 1955. 

Merrifield, L. 8. Wage Determination under 
Compulsory Arbitration: the Basic Wage in 
Australia. George Washington Law Review. 
December, 1955. 

Neuner, J. Wo Steht die Kirche in Indien? 
Stummen der Zeit. November, 1955. 

L’Organisation Economique du Common- 
wealth Britannique. Bulletin du Conseil 
National du Patronat Francats. June, 1955. 

Polaschek, R. J. Administration of the 
Internal Affairs Department. New Zealand 
Journal of Public Administration. March, 
1965. 

Report on India. Symposium. Curreni His- 
tory. February, 1956. 

Richmond, A. H. The Significance of a 
Multi-racial Commonwealth. Phylon. Fourth 
Quarter, 1955. 

Roddick, P. M. Canadian Immigration; 
Policy and Practice. Queen’s Quarterly. Winter, 
1956. y 

Ross, L. The Crisis of Australian Labor. 
Foreign Affairs. January, 1956. 

Ryan, B. The Agricultural Systems of Cey- 
lon. Rural Sociology. March, 1955. 

Schwartz, M. The Wavering Line of -In- 
dian Communism. Political Sctence Quarterly. 
December, 1955. 

In Search of a Constitution: Intractable 
Problems in Pakistan. Round Table. December, 


. 1955. 


Les Services de l’Emploi et de la Formation 
Professionnelle dans l'Inde. Revue Internatto- 
nale du Travatl. April, 1955. 

Shea, T. J., Jr. Implementing Land Reform 
in India. Far Eastern Survey. January, 1956. 

Skeoch, L. H, The Combines Investigation 
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Act. Canadian Journal of Economics and Polit- 
scal Sctence. February, 1956. 

Spann, R. N. Political Science in Australis. 
Australian Journal of Politics and History. 
November, 1955. 

Spano, V. I Partito Communista Indiano. 
Rinasctta. May, 1955. 

Stevenson, J. A. Canadian Political Situa- 
tion, Quarterly Review. January, 1956. 

Thorner, D. The Pattern of Railway De- 
velopment in India. Far Eastern Quarterly. 
February, 1955. 


Western Europe 


Bachelet, V. The Administrative Organisa- 
tion of the Holy See and of Vatican City. Revue 
Internationale des Sciences Administratives. No. 
2, 1955., 

Bellini, F. The Italian CP. Problems of 
Communism. January—February, 1956. s 

Berlia, G. De la Présidence de la République. 
Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique. 
October-December, 1955. 

Campbell, P. The French Civil Service. 
New Zealand Journal of Public Admintstration. 
September, 1955. 

Carey, J. P. C. The South of Italy and the 
Cassa, per il Mezzogiorno. Western Political 
Quarterly, December, 1955. 

Charlick, C. Civil Service in Switzerland: 
Conflict and Adjustment. Public Personnel 
Review. July, 1955. 

Charpentier, J. Un Echec du Capitalisme 

d'Etat: la SOFIRAD. Revue du Droit Public et 
de la Sctence Politique, October-December, 
1955. 

Chenot, B. Les Paradoxes de l’ Enterprise 
Publique. Revue Française de Science Politique. 
October-December, 1955. 

Chubb, B. Cabinet Government in Ireland. 
Political Studies. October, 1955. 

The Constitution of Sweden. Stockholm, 
Royal Ministry for Foreign Affiars, 1955. 

“Credito Mobiliare” in Italy. Banco di 
Roma, Review of the Economic Conditions in 
Italy. September, 1955. 


de la Morandiére, L. J. Preliminary Report . 


of the Civil Code Reform Commiasion of 
France. Loutstana Law Review. December, 
1955. 

Dorey, H. La Situation des Ponctoinaras. 
Le Déclassement de la Fonction Publique et 
ses Conséquences. Revue Politique des Idées et 
des Institutions. May, 1955. 

Enquéte sur le Régime Electoral des 
Députés. Revue Politique des Idées et des In- 
sittuttons, June, 1955. 
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France in the Economic Race. Symposium. 
Economist. January 14, 1956. 

Frei, O. Italy’s Democrata Christiana in 
Trouble. Swiss Remew of World Afairs. 
February, 1956. l 

Glynn, R. B. L’ Affaire Rosenberg in France. 
Political Sctence Quarterly. December, 1955. 

Gordon-Ordas, F. Espagne 1955. Revue 
Soctalisie. April, May, June, 1955. 

Groshens, J. C. Les Secrétaires d’Btat de 
la Quatrième République. Revue du Drott 
Public et de la Science Politique. April-June, 
1955. 

Halperin, E. Italy’s Christian Democrats 
and their Land Reform. Swiss Review of World 
Affairs. June, 1955. 

Houin, R. Reform of the French Civil Code 
and the Code of Commerce. American Journal 
of Comparative Law, Autumn, 1955. 

Ireland: Creeping Paralysis. Round Table. 
December, 1955. 

Jeanneau, B. Les Elections Législatives 


Partielles sous la Quatrième République. Revue 


du Droit Public et de la Sctence Politique. 
October-December, 1955. 

Jordana de Pozas, L. Administrative Sci- 
ence in Spanish- and Portuguese-Speaking 


Countries in 1954. Revue Inlernattonale des 


Sciences Admtintatratives. No. 3, 1955. 

Lipsedge, M. S. The Poujade Movement. 
Contemporary Review. February, 1956. 

Mathiot, A. L’InstabilitA Ministeriale in 
Francia. Politico. No, 8, 1955. 

Mendras, H. Les Organisations Agricotes 
et la Poliique: Revue Française de Science 
Politique. October-December, 1955. 

Middleton, W. I. The French Political Out- 
look. Contemporary Review. January, 1956. 

Myers, A. R. Parliaments in Europe (I). 
Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 1955-56. 

Nissen, B. A. Les Partis Politiques en 
Norvège. Synthéses. October-November, 1955. 

Philip, D. Public Administration in Sweden 
and its Relations with Social Administration. 
Revue Internationale des Sciences Administra- 
tives. No. 2, 1955. l 

Piscione, P. Verso l’Attuasione del Decen- 
tramento Amministrativo. Rivista Trimesirale 
di Diritto Pubblico. July-September, 19565. 

La Recherche Appliquée en France. Notes et 
Etudes Documentaires. July 13, 1955. 

La Réforme Électorale va Devenir un 
Problème Essentiel dans la Vie Politique. 
Bilans Hebdomadaires. July 7, 1955. 

Rémond, R. A Propos de la Gauche. Revue 
Française de Science Politique. October~ 
December, 1955, 


he 
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- Scoppola, P. Le Parti Catholique. Espri. 
_September—October, 1955. 


Shoup, C. 8. Taxation in France. National 


Tax Journal. December, 1955. 

Smogorzewski, K. M. French Elections 
Past and Present. 
February, 1956. 

Steiner, E. The Acquisition and the Loss 
of Swiss Nationality. Revue Internationale des 
‘Sciences Administratives. No. 2, 1955. 

Stoetzel, J. Voting Behavior in France. 
British Journal of Soctology. June, 1955. 

Temmerman, J. Les Questions Parlemen- 
taires en Belgique. Annales de Drott et des 
Sciences Politiques. No. 2, 1955. 

Vandenvries, J. On O & M Services in Pub- 
lic Administration Agencies. Revue Inter- 
nationale des Sciences Administratives. No. 2, 
1955. 

Van Poelje, 8. O. The Concept of Codifica- 
tion of Administrative Law in the Netherlands. 
Revue Internationale des Sciences Admsntsira- 
tives. No. 3, 1955. 

Vasseur, M. French Monetary Depreciation 
and Methods Used to Remedy it. Tulane Law 
Review. December, 1955. 

Winter, H. Die Kartellgesetsgebung der 
Europäischen Lander. Wirtschaftsdienst. Octo- 
ber, 1955. . 


~ 


Central Europe 


Almond, G. The Political Attitudes of 
German Business. World Politics. January, 
1956. 

Brewer, C. The General Staff of the German 
Army: a Lesson in Military Organization. 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings. 
February, 1956. 

Brill, H. L. Rechtsfragen der Wiedervereini- 
gung. Gewerkachafiliche Monatshefte. Ootober, 
1955. 

Buchheim, H. Die Chiffren des “Dritten 
Reiches.” Wort und Wahrheit. October, 1955. 

Dietze, G. Unconstitutional! Constitutional 
Norms? Constitutional Development in Post- 
war Germany. Virginta Law Review. January, 
1956. 

Ermacora, F. Über die Schlagkraft des 
“Naturrechtlichen Gedankengutes” im Bon- 
ner ` Grundgesetz. Österreichische Zeitschrift 
fir Öffentliches Recht. March, 1955. 

. Fingerle, A. Die Staatsbtirgerliche Bildungs- 
pflicht. Politische Studien. February, 1956. 
- Gasteyger, C. Die 25.te Tagung des Zen- 
tralkommittees der Sosialistischen Einheits- 
partei. Europa Archiv. December 5/20, 1958. 


Contemporary Review. . 


THE AMBRICAN POLITICAL SCINNCH REVIEW 


Grdszinger, W. Politisshe Fuhrerersiehung. 
Politische Studien. February, 1956. 

Krone, H. La Politique de Bonn. Revue 
Politique. October 31, 1655. | 
~ Luchsinger, F. West Germany: the Re- — 
unification Controversy. Swiss Review -of 


‘World Affairs. July, 1955. 


Miller, K. Der Loccumer Evangelische 
Kirchenvertrag als Spiexel der Staatskirohen- 
rechtlichen Lage in der Bundesrepublik. 
Offentliche Verwaltung. Fuly 20, 1955. 

Roth, 8. Nouvelle Soziologie Industrielle en 
Allemagne. Documents, Revue Mensuelle des 
Questions Allemandes. Jane—July, 1955. ; 

La Situation Religieuse en Autriche. Infor- 
mations Catholiques Internationales. June 15, 
1955. 

Soldat in Demokratschen Staat. Sympo- 
sium. Politische Studien December, 1955. 

Von Aubel, P. Kommunalpolitik im Heuti- 
gen Deutschland. Siddietag. June, 1955. 

Von der Heydte, F. La Situation Juridique 
de la République Fédérale d’Allemagne. 
Politique Étrangère. Auzust-September, 1955. 

Zuckermann, 8. B. Education in Germany 
Today; an American Appraisal. Progressive 
Education. November, 1955. .- 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


` A. 8. La Nationalite en U.R.8.8. Revue de 
Droit International (Sotile—Genéve). October- 
December, 1955. 

Bergson, A. The Trussian Economy since 
Stalin. Foreign Affairs. January, 1956. 

Berman, H. J. The Law of the Soviet State. 
Soviet Studies. January, 1956. 

Biscaretti di Ruffia, P. Recenti Studi sull’ 
Ordinamento Giuridico-Costituzionale So- 
vietico. (Review Articls.) Politico. No. 3, 1955. 
~ Buchholz, A. Atomforschung in der Sowjet- 
union. Osteuropa. December, 1955. 

Caesar, A. A. L. Or the Economic Organi- 
sation of Eastern Europe. Geographical Jour- 
nal. December, 1955. 

Dsiewanowski, M. K. Poland, 1950-1954. 
Journal of Central European Affairs. January, 
1956. `. 

Hudson, G. F. Tne Zig and ‘the Zag. 
Twentieth Century. Dezember, 1955. ~ ; 

Lowman, E. 8. Soviat Secondary Education 
Designed to Achieve Future Scientific Su- 
premacy. Higher Eduzatton. December, 1955. 

Luckenbach, E. F., Jr. The Permanent 
Crisis of Soviet Communism. Untted Slates 
Naval Institute Proceedings. January, 1956. 

Lunin, A. The Lower Echelons of the Soviet 
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Militia. Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR. November, 1955. 

Maurach, R. Sowjetrecht und Klassen- 
bildung. Oseurone. December, 1955. 

Monskhély, M. U.R.8.8. La Notion Soviét- 
ique de Constitution. Revue du Droit Public 
et de la Sctence Politique. October-December, 
1955. 

Proshin, K. Inventions in the USSR. 
Munich, Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
1956. 

Russia on the Sixth Lap. Economist. Jir an~ 
uary 21, 1956. 

Russia since Stalin: Old Trends and New 
Problems. Annals. January, 1956. 

Seton-Watson, H. Soviet Nationality Fol- 
icy. Husstan Review. January, 1956. 

Shaffer, H. B. Religion Behind the Iron 
Curtain. Washington, Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1955. | 

The Soviet Union since Stalin. 
History. January, 1956. 

Stillman, E. O. Bulgaria: a Study in Satel- 
lite Non-Conformity. Problems of Communsim. 
November—December, 1955. 

Taubinger, L. M. Krisenerscheinungen im 
Kommunistischen Erziehungasystem. Euro- 
påische Osten. September, 1955. 

USSR since Stalin. Problems of Communism. 
January-February, 1956. 

Von Laue, T. H. Legal Marxism and the 
“Fate of Capitalism in Russia.” Review of 
Politics. January, 1956. 

Vouras, P. P. The Soviet Iron and Steel 
Industry. Social Studies. November, 1955. 

Widmayer, R. Recent Developments in 
Soviet Education. School Review. November, 
1955. 

Wiles, P. The Economic Race with Com- 
munism. Economic Digest. December, 19565. 


Current 


Middle East and Africa ; 


Akzin, B. The Role of Parties in Israeli 
Democracy. Journal of Politics. November, 
1955. 

Anderson, J. N. D. Law Reform in the 
Middle East. International Affairs. January, 
1956. 

Arab Public Administration Conference— 
Cairo, 1955. Beirut, Kashaf Press, 1955. 

Colombe, M. La Turquie et l’Islam. Revue 
Frangatse de Sctence Politique. October—De- 
cember, 1956. 

Eisenstadt, 8. N. Israël: Etat des Travaux. 
Revue Française de Science Politique. October- 
December, 1955. 
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El Sabban, C. The Aswan High Dam. Mid- 
dle Eastern Afairs. December, 19565. 

Franck, P. G. Economic Progress in an 
Eneireled Land. Middle Hast Journal. Winter, 
1956. 

Grunwald, K. Le Budget de Développe- 
ment d'Israël. Revue de Science et de Législa- 
tion Financières. July-September, 1055. 

Hanson, A. H. Democracy Transplanted: 
Reflections on a Turkish Election. Parliamen- 
tary Affairs. Winter, 1955-56. 

Harris, C. P. Egyptian Nationalism and 
the Revolution of 1952. World Afairs Quar- 
terly. January, 1956. 

Howe, M. The Birth of the Moroccan Na- 
tion. Middle Kast Journal. Winter, 1956. 

Issawi, C. Economic and Social Foundations 
of Democracy in the Middle East. Interna- 
tional Affairs. January, 1956. 

Julien, C-A. Morocco: the End of an Era. 
Foreign Affatrs. January, 1956. 

Kingdom of Sa’udi Arabia. 
June, 1935. 

Les Lignes de Force du Maroc Moderne. 
Politique Étrangère. August-September, 1955. 

Luchaire, F. La Justice en Tunisie. Revue 
Juridique et Politique de VUnion Francatse. 
April-June, 1955. 

Mattews, A. T. J. Emergent Turkish Ad- 
ministrators. Ankara, Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences—-University of Ankara, 1955. 

Mitchell, H. The Development of National- 
ism in French Morocco. Phylon. Fourth 
Quarter, 19565. 

Onar, 8. 8. Important Legislative Move- 
ments in the Turkish Republic in 1954. Revue 
Internattonale des Sciences Admintsiratives. 
No. 2, 1955. 

Les Partis en Israël. Articles ef Documents. 
June 16/80, 1955. 

Padmore, G. Comparative Patterns of Colo- 
nial Development in Africa: the Portuguese 
System. Untied Asta. March, 1955. 

Philipps, A. Legal Factors in Africa. African 
Affairs. October, 1955. 

Problèmes de Population en Afrique. 
Etudes et Conjoncture. August, 1955. 

Ravoire, P. L. Analyse et Psychanalyse de 
P Administration du Maroc. Vie Intellectuelle. 
August-September, 1955. 

La République de Libéria. Notes et Etudes 
Documentaires, July 9, 1955. 

Turkey. Atlantic Monthly. February, 1956. 

Viau, P. Un Syndicalisme Constructif: la 
Confédération Générale des Travailleurs d’- 
Isradl. Economte ei Humanisme: Le Diagnostic. 
March-April, 1955. 


Al-Ahram. 
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Williams, R. W. Trade Unions in Africa. 
African Affairs. October, 1955. 

Worthington, E. B. East Africa and Her 
Neighbours. Geographical Journal. December, 
1955. 


Southeast Asta 


B. C. Indo-China: the Unfinished Struggle. 
World Today. January, 1956. 

Budiardjo, °M. S. The Provisional Parlia- 
ment of Indonesia. Far Eastern Survey. Feb- 
ruary, 1956. 

Daya, E. La Liberté d’Association et jes 
Relations Professionnelles dans les Pays 
d’ Asie. Revue Internationale du Travasl. April/ 
May, 1955. 

Mallory, W. H. Chinese Minorities in South- 
east Asia. Foreign Affairs. January, 1956. 

The Political Parties of Indonesia. Report on 
Indonesta, January, 1956. 

Schiller, O. Das Agrarproblem Asiens und 
der Kommunismus. Osteuropa. December, 
1955. 


Pacific and Far East 


Armstrong, H. F. Japan at Cross-purposes. 
Foreign Affairs. January, 1956. 

Bonnichon, A. Law in Communist China. 
Hague, International Commission of Jurists, 
1956. 

Chen, T. H. Thought Reform in Communist 
China, Far Eastern Survey. December, 1955. 

Dore, R. P. Left and Right in Japan. Inter- 
national Afairs. January, 1956. 

Ito, R. Ten Years of Reconstruction and 
Development. Contemporary Japan. Nos. 
10-12, 1955. 

Japan under Stress. Economist. January 14, 
1956. 

Jones, F. P. The Christian Church in Com- 
munist China. Far Eastern Survey. December, 
1955. 

Lewis, J. P. Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment in South Korea. Washington, National 
Planning Association, 1955. 

Murphy, R. China’s Transport Problem 


and Communist Planning. Economic Geog- - 


raphy, January, 1956. 

Political Tides. Japan Quarterly. October- 
December, 1955. 

Shabad, T. Communist China’s Five Year 
Plan. Far Kastern Survey. December, 1955. 

Sinco, V. G. The Authority of the President 
over Local Officials. Philippine Law Journal. 
July, 1955. 

Ukai, N. The Protection of the State Against 
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Subversive Activities. sapan Annual of Law 
and Poltitcs. No. 3, 1955 
Whiting, A. S. Na.ionality Reforms in 
Sinkiang. Far Eastern Survey. January, 1956. 
Wu, E. Leaders of Twentieth Century 
China. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1956. 


Latin America 


A. S, La Nationalt au Brésil. Revue de 
Drot International (Sotille-Genéve). October- 
December, 1955. 

Alisky, M. The Mess Media in Central 
America. Journalism uarterly. Fall, 1955. 

Argentina’s New Hose. Banker. Decomber, 
1955. 

Beltran, P. G. Foreign Loans and Politics in 
Latin America. Foretgn_A ffatrs. January, 1956. 

Campos, W. E. Recionalizagio Adminis- 
trativa do Brasil. Revista do Serviço Público. 
June, 1955. 

de Viana, A. Organization of Central Offices 
and Coordinating Precedures Required for 
the Conduct of Economic Development and 
Technical Assistance Programs. Rio de 
Janeiro, International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences, 1955. 

Goodrich, C. The Economic Tranformation 
of Bolivia. Ithaca, N. Y. State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Irelations—Cornoll Uni- 
versity, 1955. . 

Houtart, F. Révolut on en Amérique Latine. 
Revue Nouvelle. June, 55. 

Irizarry y Puente, J The Nature and Pow- 
ers of de facto Government in Latin America, 
Tulane Law Review. December, 1955. 

Liniers, F. La Menace Communiste sur 
l Amérique du Sud. Fortts de Paris. January, 
1956. 

Munoz, H. C. Sta-oment of the Laws of 
Uruguay in Mattes Affecting Business. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1955. 

Perspective of Brasil. Atlantic Monthly. 
February, 1956. l 

Rogge, B. A. The Role of Government in 
Latin American Economic Development. 
Inter-American Economic Affairs. Winter, 
1955. 

Rowland, D. Communism in Latin America. 
South Atlantic Quartery. January, 1956. 

Santos, E. Latin American Realities. For- 
eign Afairs. January, 1956. 

Sternberg, H. G. Agriculture and Industry 
in Brazil. Geographt-al Journal. December, 
1955. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Charter Review Conference: Ninth Report and 
Papers Presented to the Commission. (New 
York: Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. 1955. Pp. 226.) 


This volume contains the recommendations 
of the Commission with respect to the holding 
of a review conference under the terms of 
Article 109 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and a number of separate papers on 
topics which might be considered at such a 
couference. The publication of the Report in 
August, 1955 was timely, considering that the 
General Assembly was required by Article 
109 of the Charter to place the question of the 
holding of a review conference on the agenda 
of its tenth session. The views expressed in 
the recommendations of the Commission ap- 
pear in general to have been those of the 
great majority of the members of the Assembly 
judging by the action taken on the question. 
Of course, it is impossible to say what impact 
the Commission’s conclusions had. Rightly, in 
thia reviewer’s opinion, the Commission 
stressed the dangers of the premature holding 
of a conference, the limited results it might be 
expected to achieve, and the pressing present 
need of developing a wide understanding of 
what the United Nations is, of its role in inter- 
national relations, of the process by which the 
United Nations has in the past adapted itself 
to new conditions, and of the possibilities of 
such adaptation in the future. 

The papers presented are of unequal value 
to the serious student of international organi- 
zation. Some deal with fundamental issues 
in a scholarly and thought-provoking manner, 
while others are more superficial in their treat- 
ment. For example, Quincy Wright’s paper 
on “Domestic Jurisdiction and the Compe- 
tence of United Nations Organs” is an-excel- 
lent discussion of this much-discussed ` ques- 
tion. Louis Sohn’s paper on “The Role of the 
General Assembly and the Problem of 
Weighted Voting” is a careful analysis, loaded 
with statistics, on a rather academic question. 
Catherine Senf’s piece, which follows it, is care- 
fully thought out and ingenious. David Cavers 
has some interesting suggestions for breaking 
the disarmament deadlock. James N. Hyde 
gives a clear and concise analysis of “The 
Development of Procedures for the Peaceful 
Adjustment of Disputes.” 

“The Papers are not intended as a compre- 
hensive review of the Charter’ (Introduction.) 


It is obvious that the emphasis is on the peace 
and security function and activities of the 
United Nations. There are no papers dealing 
explicitly with Charter provisions and U.N. 
organizational activities in the fields related 
to economic and social cooperation and non- 
self-governing territories—LeLanD M. Goop- 
RICH, Columbia Untverstly. 


& 


The Calvo Clause: A Problem of Inter-American 
and International Law and Diplomacy. By 
Donan R. Supa. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 323. $5.50. 


In this timely study, Professor Shea has 
provided a valuable survey of materials re- 
lated to the problem of the Calvo Clause. But 
the book is far more than a survey, and its 
primary claim to attention lies in the fact 
that the author has undertaken to relate the 
Calvo issue to problems of international and 
particularly inter-American politics, questions 
of international economic relations, and 
emergent trends in international legal devel- 
opment, as well as to clarify the legal signifi- 
cance of the Calvo Clause as a barrier to the 
diplomatic protection of aliens. 

The author’s major thesis is that, by virtue 
of the arbitral decision in the North American 
Dredging Company case (1926) and the follow- 
ing of that decision in subsequent cases, the 
Calvo Clause has acquired a position of limited 
validity which disproves the contention of 
most publicists that the clause is legally in- 
effective and superfluous. The clause is valid 
in the sense that the individual may effectively 
contract away his right to invoke the protec- 
tion of his government; its validity is limited 
in that a government cannot lose the right to 
exercise diplomatic protection by the act of a 
private citizen, and in that it does not pose a 
legal bar to diplomatic protection in the event 
of a denial or undue delay of justice. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the effort to 
prove this thesis is not wholly successful. 


_ Professor Shea is clearly correct in the most 


literal sense: the Dredging case initiated a 
series of decisions in which the Calvo Clause 
has been cited as having determinative effect, 
and thus the clause has, since 1926, been le- 
gally effective. But the commission in that. 
case explicitly asserted that the clause did not 
deprive the claimant of the right to invoke 
governmental protection if he had exhausted 
local remedies and justice had been denied or 
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delayed, and it made much of the fact that this 
procedure had not been followed. What the 
commission said in effect was that even with- 
out the Calvo Clause, there is no right of 
diplomatic interposition when local remedies 
have not been exhausted, and even wtih the 


clauses, there is such a right if those remedies - 


have been exhausted. Insofar as the tribunal 
took a position generally applicable to cases 
involving the, clause, it simply restated the 
familiar view that the rule of local remedies is 
determinative in respect to the admissibility 
of international claims, and is not modified by 
the existence of a Calvo Clause. 

The orucial feature of the Dredging case 
was the fact that the parties had formally 
agreed to waive the local remedies rule. The 
commission ruled that the Calvo Clause over- 
rode the waiver—that the claimant had a 
double obligation, under international law 
and under his contract, to exhaust local reme- 
dies, and that the waiver excused him from the 
first but not the second obligation. Then it 
found that he had not pushed the matter to 
the denial of justice stage, and thus that thero 
was no case for governmental interposition 
on his behalf. It is noteworthy that all the 
cases cited as following the Dredging precedent 
have come under claims conventions in which 
the waiver of local remedies appears. Thus, 
it would seem that all that can properly be de- 
rived from this body of decisional law is the 
proposition that the Calvo Clause creates ex- 
ceptions to general waiver clauses. In these 
terms, the clause is simply an emphatic reitera- 
tion of the normal legal rule pertaining to 
local remedies; the implication ia that when- 
ever the clause may be involved in a case 
unaffected by a waiver, it must be regarded as 
legally inconsequential—superfluous, in the 
sense that it is not needed to prevent inter- 
position if there has not been a denial of jus- 
tice, and futile, in the sense that it is impotent 
to prevent interposition if there has been a 
denial o7 justice. Thus, it seems to this reviewer 
that the legal significance of the Calvo Clause 
is more limited, and the views of the debunk- 
ers of the clause are more nearly accurate, than 
the author suggests.—Inis L. Cuaupn, JR., 
Harvard University. 


Yearbook of the United Nations,. 1954. PRE- 
PARED BY THE UNITED Nations SBCRETAR~ 
rat (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1955. Pp. x, 656. $10.50.) 


This volume covers the record of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies for the 
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calendar year 1954. It differs in important re- 


spects from its immediate predecessors in this 
valuable series. There are substantially fewer 
pages and the pages are somewhat smaller. 
This would appear to be the result not so 
much of less activity to report as of less money 
to spend. There are some indications that the 
organizational and political aspects of the Or- 
ganization’s record have been compressed 
more rigorously than the economic and social. 
It contains less detailed information and fewer | 
texts of drafts and resolutions than its pred- 
ecessors. There are documentary notes at 
the end of each subject discussed which pro- 
vide references to documents and give the texts 
of resolutions ndopted. This, no doubt, has 
certain advantages over the earlier practice of 
including references and texts in the factual 
accounts. The Yearbook remains an extremely 
useful and, in fact, indispensable volume for 
any serious student of international organiza- 
gion.~—L. M.G. 


Dynamics of International Relations. By 
Ernest B. Haas AND ALLEN S. WHITING. 
(New York, Toronto, and London: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1956. Pp. xx, 
557. $6.00.) 


A new contribution to the growing shelf of 
textbooks on international politics. The au- 
thors go over a good deal of familiar territory 
in analysing the power factors, in arguing that 
power is a means to an end, and in acknowl- 
edging that ideals and moral considerations 
influence policy decisions, and in considering 
the role of international law and of inter- 
national organisations. They suggest a new 
emphasis however, on the varying nature of 
the “elite” groups which affect the inter- 
national relations of any state; such groups 
include not only officials but those with 
“private” international interests. The actions 
of these groups are conditioned by the nature 
of the political institutions (the United States, 
Russia, Egypt, and Nazi Germany are studied 
as illustrations) within which they must work, 
but in turn the political institutions are re- 
sponsive to the needa or values of influential 
elite groups. 


- Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 


1989. Third Series, Volume VIII, 1988-89. 
Eprrep By E. L. WOODWARD AND ROHAN 
Burer. (London: Her Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office. Distributed by British Informa- 
tion Services, New York. 1955. Pp. lxxxiv, 
560. $9.29.) 
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Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1819- 
1989. Third Series, Volume IX, 1989. 
Evitep BY E. L. WOODWARD AND ROHAN 
Borar. (London: Her Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office. Distributed by British Informa- 
tion Services, New York. 1955. Pp. lxxxii, 
539. $9.29.) 


Two new issues in the well-edited official 
series of documents on British foreign rela- 
tions. These two volumes constitute a single 
unit dealing with British relations with the 
Far East (predominantly Japan and China) 
from August, 1938 to the outbreak of war with 
Germany in September, 1939. 


American Foreign Relations: A Bibliography 
of Oficial Sources. By Ermer PLISCHEB. 
(College Park, Md.: University of Mary- 
land, Bureau of Government Research. 1955. 
Pp. viii, 71.) 


A brief and exceedingly useful source liat, 
dealing with general U. 8. Government pub- 
lications, congressional sources, State Depart- 
ment and other department releases. 


American Agencies Interested in International 
Affairs. COMPILED By RUTH Savorpd AND 
DonaLtp Wasson. (New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations. 1955, Pp. vii, 289. $3.00.) 


Listing of over 350 non-official agencies con- 
cerned in some way with some aspect of inter- 
national affairs and providing, where avail- 
able, information about the agency’s officers, 
finance, purpose, and typical publications. 


The United States and Asta. By Lawruncn H. 
Barristint. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1955. Pp. xii, 370. $5.00.) 


A rather brief review of Far Eastern history 
since 1895, from the viewpoint of the United 
States’ interest and growing concern and re- 
sponsibility in that area; a handy introductory 
volume. 


The Indian Year Book of International Affairs, 
1964. (Madras: University of Madras. 1954. 
Pp. ix, 454. Rs. 10.) 


A collection of essays on a wide variety of 
topics, most by Indian scholars, arranged 
under two general headings: ‘International 
and Home Affairs,” and “International and 
Comparative Law.” 


The Pattern of World Conflict. By G. L. 
- ARNOLD, (New York: The Dial Press. 1955. 
Pp. vi, 250. $4.00.) 


A rather routine look at the contemporary 
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international scene, and one emphasising the 
importance of an “Atlantic” view and com- 
munity during the periods of cold war and/or 
co-existence; the author is one of the editors 
of The Twentieth Century. 


Verirdge der Bundersrepublik Deutschland. 
Serie A: Multilaterale Verträge Nr 1-11. 
Band I. By tom Auswartiass Aut. (Bonn, 
Köln, Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 1955. 
Pp. viii, 495.) 


Volume 1 of Series A of the official treaty col- 
lection for the German Federal Republic in- 
cludes the German, English, and French texts of 
the multilateral pacts which have been con- 
cluded and made effective to December 31, 
1951. In Series B, bilateral treaties, the intent is 
to reproduce only the text in German. These are 
to be continued by annual collections. Another 
series is to contain the treaties of the Deutsches 
Reich regarded as valid for the Bundesrepub- 
lik. A special supplementary volume in loose 
leaf form is planned to contain information 
about the conclusion of treaties, their ratifica- 
tion, putting into effect, adherence of other 
statea, etc. It is well to remember that treaties 
are published currently in Teil II of the 
Bundesgesetzblait —J.B.C. 


Staatevertrdge, Kenventtonen, Abkommen zwi- 
schen Frankretch und dem Saarland. (Saar- 
briicken: Saarländische Verlagsanstalt und 
Druckerei. 1955. Pp. [725]. Das Recht des 
Saarlandes. T.02.) 


The convenient collection of the treaties, 
conventions, and agreements between France 
and the Saar has been assembled from the 
sections as published from time to time in the 
current unofficial law collection of the Saar, 
furnished with a table of contents and an in- 
dex, and accompanied by explanatory speeches 
delivered in the Saar Landtag. In view of the 
current political changes in the Saar, these 
documents represent conditions that may have 
to be considered rather seriously —J.B.C. 


Ministerstvo Inostrannykh Del SSSR. Sbor- 
nik delstuvutushchikh dogovorov, soglachentt 
i koventsit, zakliuchennykh SSSR 8 inostran- 
nymi gosudarstvami. Vypusk X. (Moskva: 
Gosudvarstvennoe Izdateľstvo Politiches- 
koi Literatury. 1955. Pp. [237]. 1 map. 
Rubles 4.50.) 


The tenth and latest volume of the Soviet 
Union official treaty collection, edited by the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, covers the 
period January 1, 1937—June 21, 1941, and re- 
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produces the texts only in Russian. Vol. 1-2 
(p. 371) containing the treaties to January 1, 
1925, was published in 1928. Vol. 9 (p. 507), 
covering the years 1933—36, appeared in 1938. 
—J.B.C. 


Africa in the Modern World. EDITED BY CAL- 
vin W. Sriuuman. (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1955. Pp. x, 341. $6.00.) 


A symposium comprising 16 articles by as 
many men, some of whom are the world’s lead- 
ing students of modern Africa. Based on the 
1958 Harris Foundation lectures at Chicago, 
the volume deals with selected areas south of 
the Sahara and considers.as well certain prob- 
lems (economic, social, political) common to 
the whole area. The coverage is necessarily 
incomplete and the total effect is uneven, but 
the volume contains some extremely able and 
useful contributions. 


Britain tn Western Europe: WEU and the Al- 
lantic Alltance. A Report BY A CHATHAM 
Hovuss Srupy Grovcr. (London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1956. Pp. xiii, 121. $1.50.) 


A well-written, short guide to the various 
movements for greater European unity, in 
which the continuing perplexity is Britain’s 
wish to see a stronger Europe which will 
neither exclude British influence nor require 
full British membership. 


The Astan-African Conference: Bandung, In- 
donesia, April 19665. By Grorcs McTuRNAN 
Kann. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 88. $2.00.) 


An excellent short essay on the origina and 
proceedings of this significant regional gather- 
ing; several major speeches and reports are 
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appended. The author was an observer at the 
conference. 


The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers. 
By Baenyason Sowapran. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. xii, 500. 
$7.00.) 


Certainly the exhaustive, final word to date 
on the politics of Middle Eastern oil from the 
first effective concession by Persia to William 
Knox D’Arcy in 1901 through the 1954 pro- 
duction figures. The srea is surveyed country- 
by-country and, while, the emphasis is on oil, 
a good deal of relevant information about in- 
ternal and external political matters is in- 
cluded. Thirty-nine pages of bibliography. 


How Communists Negotiate. By ADMIRAL C. 
Turner Joy. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1955. Pp. xii, 178. $3.50.) 


The senior United Nations delegate at the 
Korean armistice conference describes those 
tortuous negotiations with understandable 
exasperation and evidence of frustration. The 
admiral, incidentally; is not opposed to nego- 
tiation in principle, but is highly critical of 
the limitations imposed on the military com- 
manders after the Chinese intervention. 


Teaching World Affairs in American Schools: 
A Case Book. EDITED BY BAMUÐL EVERETT 
AND CaRisTILAN O. ARNDT, (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1956. Pp. xv, 270. 
$4.00.) 


A summary of the more interesting and 
promising methods used to interest students 
in the United States in world affairs and to in- 
clude materials on world affairs in curriculums. 
The survey ranges from elementary through 
college level, and also includes adult educa- 
tion and community service programs. 
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ARTICLES 
International Politics and National Policies 
General 


Brebner, J. B. Tradition and Expedience in 
International Relations. International Affairs. 
. January, 1956. 


Campbell, J. C. Negotiation with the 
Soviets. Foreign Affairs. January, 1956. 

Davies, C. Parliamentary Progress Towards 
World Unity. Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 
1955-56. 

Decker, G. Weltpolitische Umschau. Zeit- 
schrift für Geopolitik. January, 1956. 
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Administration of Bilateral Technical Co- . 


operation. Washington, National Planning 
Association, 1955. 

Andrus, J. R. Technical Assistance through 
Inter-University Contracts. Higher Education. 
January, 1956. 

Brosen, Y. Technological Change, Ideology 
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Great Britain. Documents Relating to the 
Discussion of Korea and Indo-China at the 
Geneva Conference April 27—July 21, 1954. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1955 (Cmd. 9186, 9239). 

ILO. Development of the Peaceful Use of 
Atomic Energy. Geneva, 1955. (Doc. G. B. 
130/T.0./D.1/1). 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Malaya. Report of a Mission 
Organized by the...at the Request of the 
Government of Malaya, the Crown Colony of 
Singapore and the U. K. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955. 

International Monetary Fund. Summary 
Proceedings of the 10th Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Governors. Washington, 1955. 

Western European Union. Charter and 
Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of West- 
ern European Union. Strasbourg, 1955. 

. The Assembly of Western Euro- 
pean Union, Ist Session—July, 1955. Stras- 
bourg, 1955. 





United Nations 


All entries under this heading bear the imprint 
of the United Nations (New York), 1965, un- 
less a different place or date is shown. 


~ Disarmament Commission. Verbatim Re- 
cords of... February 25—October 7, 1955. 
(Doc. DC/SC.1/PV.22-PV. 68). 

. Second Report of the Subcommit- 
“tee of the Disarmament Commission. (Doc. 
DC/71; October 7, 1955). 

ECOSOC. Measures for the Cessation of 
National, Racial or Religious Hostility. Re- 
port by the Secretary General, (Doc. E/Cn. 
4/Sub.2/172; November 9, 1955). 

. ECLA. A Study of Inter-Latin- 
American Trade. (Doo. E/Cn.12/369; July 
29, 1955). 








. Report of the Sixth Session 
—Oetobar, 1955. (Doo, E./Cn.12/387). 

. Economic Survey of Latin 
America 1954. (Doc. E/Cn.12/862/Rev. 1). 
. ECAFE. Economic Development 

















pr 
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and Planning in Asia and the Far East— 
Problems and. Techniques. Bangkok, 1955. 
(Doc. E/Cn.11/412). 

. TAC. Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. Programme for 1956. 
(Doc. E/TAC/L.88; November 16, 1958). 
. Technical Assistance Activ- 
ities under the Expanded Programme. 
Status Report as at 30 September 19565. 
(Doc. E/TAC/REP/56; November 28, 1955). 
. Report of TAC. (Doe. 
E/2810; December 12, 1955). 

. UNICEF. Report of the Executive 
(Doc. E/ICEF/306; October 28, 




















Board. 
1955). 

ICJ. Yearbook 1954-1955. The Hague, 
1955. (Sales No. 1386). 

International Law Commission. Summary 
Records of the Seventh Session of the... 
June 7... July 8, 1955. (Doc. A/CN.4/SR. 
306-S8R. 330). 

Secretariat. Repertory of Practice of United 
Nations Organs, Vol. IV. Art. 73-91 of the 
Charter. October, 1955. 


United States 


Unless otherwise indicated, all entries under 
this heading bear the imprint: ‘Washington: 
Government Printing Office.” 


Congress 


House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Report of the Study Mission to Europe of... 
84th Cong., 2nd seas. H. Rep. 1683. 

. United States Contribu- 
tions to International Organizations. Letter 
from the Secretary of State. 84th Cong., 2nd 
sess. H. Doc. 337. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Administration of Overseas Personnel. 
Pt. 1. Management Survey of the Department 
of State; Pt. 2. White House Task Force; Pt. 
3. Wriston Committee Program; Pt. 4. For- 
eign Service Promotions under the Wriston 
Program. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
June 6... December 15, 1055. 84th Cong., 
ist sess. 

















: . Foreign Service Promotions 
under the Wriston Program. 9th Intermediate 
Report of the... 84th Cong., 2nd sess. H. 
Rep. 1663. 

Senate. Committee on Armed Services. 
Operation of Article VII NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
March 12, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Relating to the Calling of an Atlantic Ex- 
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ed 


ploratory Convention. Hearings. July 25 and 
29, 1955. 84th’Cong., lst sess. 

; . Situation in the Middle 
East. Hearing. February 24, 1956. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 








. Technical Assistance in the 
Far East, South Asia, and Middle East. Re- 
port of Senator Theodore Francia Green on a 
Study Mission, 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment. The Ixecutive Branch and Disarma- 
ment Policy. Staff Study No. 1. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 














. Control and Re- 
duction of Armaments. Hearings. Pt. 1. Jan- 
uary 25, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Subcommittee on Tech- 
nical Assistance Programs. Summary of Re- 
ports of American Citizens Abroad on Tech- 
nical Assistance Programs. Staff Study No. 4. 
84th Cong., Ist sess. 





a u 
. 











: . Government Uti- 
lisation of Private Agencies in Technical Assist- 
ance. Staff Study No. 5. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 
: . Subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter. The Status and Role 


\ 
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of the Secretariat of the United Nations. Staff 
Study No. 12. 84th Cong, 2nd sess. 

. Review of the 
United Nations Charwr. Compilation of 
Staff Studies Prepared fer the Use of the... 
83d Cong., 2nd seas. Sen. Doc. 164. 

. Committee or the Judiciary. Debt 
Claims and World War II Assets. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. eptember 29, 1955. 
84th Cong., ist sess. 

Joint Committee on tLe Economic Report. 

Foreign Economic Poliey. Report of... to 
the Congress of the United States. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. Sen. Rep. 1312. 
. Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. Foreign Economie Policy. 
Hearings November 9 znd 17, 1955. 84th 
Cong., lst sesa. 

















Executive Departments 


Department of State. The Geneva Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers, October 17-No- 
vember 16, 1955. (Internutional Organization 
and Conference Series I, 3a). 

International Cooperaton Administration, 
Mutual Security Legisletion and Related 
Documents. 1955. 


POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY 


Histortcal Inevitability. By Isaran BERLIN. 
(London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1955. Pp. 79. $2.00.) 


This first Auguste Comte Memorial lecture 
at the London School of Economics is now 
published in what must be a considerably ex- 
panded form, since not even’ Isaiah Berlin 
could pour some 40,000 words into a single 
lecture. There is a certain irony, of which Mr. 
Berlin seems quite aware, in dedicating this 
particular piece to the memory of Comte. For 
the lecture is a lively and thoroughgoing at- 
tack on all forms of that “historicism” of 
which Comte’s famous sequence of theological- 
metaphysical-positive stages is an outatanding 
example. Comte, however, gets off lightly, 
and the heavy fire is directed toward Hegelians, 
Marxists, Spenglerians, Toynbeans, and all 
who see in the course of history a pattern of 
inevitability. The essay is written with Mr. 
Berlin’s customary fluency and clarity. With 
commendable considerateness, he has ban- 
ished to several long footnotes the more tech- 
nically philosophical parts of the discussion. 

Determinism is indeed Mr. Berlin’s main 
target. But he also attacks historical relativ- 


ism as another dissolvent >f the proper moral 
energies necessary to our time. Lest the reader, 
not as aware as Mr. Berlir of the vast spaces 
philosophical thought provides, might think 
the lecturers own position purely negative he 
gives a neat statement of his position, which 
he does not label, but which we will risk call- 
ing realistic pluralism, duly but not excessively 
spiced with skepticism: “The same facts can 
be arranged in many patterns, seen from many 
perspectives, displayed in many lights, all 
of them equally valid, altrough some will be 
more suggestive or fertile in one field than in 
another, or unify many fidds in some illum- 
inating fashion, or, alternatively, bring out 
disparities and open chasms; some of these 
patterns will lie closer than others to the 
metaphysical or religious sutlook of this or 
that historian or historial thinker. Yet 
through it all the facts themselves will remain 
relatively ‘hard’.” (p. 70) 

The whole lecture is a stimulating challenge 
to debate, as befits the pluralist point of view. 
Here we can note but one point, which has by 
no means escaped the reviawers. Mr. Berlin 
only tangentially deals with what must 
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seem to many historians the obvious fact 
about deterministic beliefs: those who hold 
such beliefs most firmly do in life behave as if 
they were free moral agents, as if every mo- 
ment were a choice between duty and sin. This 
is as true of convinced Marxists as of con- 
vinced Calvinists. Mr. Berlin knows this, of 
course, but he does not think it worth stress- 
ing. He prefers instead to emphasize the de- 
gree to which such deterministic beliefs cor- 
rupt normal common sense in the minds of 
men, which he rather hopefully assumes might 
otherwise operate rather as his own mind does. 
This conviction that thoroughly formulated 
systematic ideas about the behavior and 
destiny of men in society somehow poisons 
humen behavior leads him at least once to list 
as bad influences practically everybody from 
Montesquieu to Sorel who has pronounced on 
men as political animals. It leads him indeed 
close to the edge of an anti-social-scientism 
where he has the usual assortment of very 
disagreeable associates. Of course the social 
sciences are.immature, Imperfect, and some- 
times painfully cocksure, but they are surely 
not basically perverse, wrongheaded, wholly 
outside the tradition of reason and sense Mr. 
Berlin himself values so highly?—Crann 
Brinton, Harvard Universtiy. 


The Psychology of Politics. By H. J. Eysuxcx, 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 317. $6.00.) 


Here is a work to be handled at arm’s 
length, neither clasped to the bosom, nor re- 
jected out of hand. In three excellent chapters 
Eysenck summarizes most lucidly the prob- 
lems of measuring public opinion, political 
attitudes, and voting decisions. Then with 
some skill he deals with the way in which 
political (and other) attitudes may be organ- 
ized in a person’s mind and develops some 
geometric devices for portraying the interrela- 
tionships of attitudes. At this point, what is 
conceived to be the major substantive con- 
tribution of the book comes into view-—the 
concept of a continuum of tough- and tender- 
mindedness (T-scale) which gives a personal- 
ity dimension ‘vertical’ to the more usual 
radical-conservative ideological dimension. 
Much of the remainder of the book is devoted 
to elaboration of this view, relating it to other 
studies which are, so it seems, rather rudely 
pressed into service to support this tender- 
mindedness dimension. Finally, a theoretical 
basis is provided from the fundamental con- 
cepts of learning theory. 
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I am indebted to Richard Christie for the 
opportunity to examine his reworking of 
Hysenck’s data, testing it for internal con- 
sistency and comparing Eysenck’s inferences 
to the evidential support. Briefly, under this 
scrutiny (and additional scrutiny by Rokeach), 
the T-scale collapses. Yet the idea that there 
may be some such dimension (separating 
fascists and communists, on the one hand, 
from liberals and conservatives on the other) 
does not fall-to the ground and the suspicion 
remains that, with other items, such a dimen- 
sion may yet be measured. 

In one or two other aspects, I find the work 
not quite satisfying. In a chapter entitled “A 
Theory of Political Action,”’. Eysenck gives 
a summary of learning theory and its relation 
to attitude formation which seems curiously 
foreign to the world of politics, rather a disem- 
bodied discourse on an interesting but unre- 
lated (because he does not relate it) problem. 
There is no harm done, but one could wish, 
with such a title, some closer guidance for 
those of us who seek help from the psycholo- 
gists for our analysis of political processes. 
Further, perhaps because of the gingerly 
handling of psychoanalytic theory, the book 
gives an overpowering array of the interrela- 
tionships of belief items, but minimal insight 
into why these, rather than other, beliefs 
happen to go together. Ee eer = 

But do not be quick to put The Psychology 
of Police back upon the shelf. The data, 
atudies, methods, and concepts (T-scale aside) 
discussed therein give better insights into the 
nature of ideologies than is available in most 
of the literature dealing with political ideas. 
And ‘surely Eysenck has offered a useful be- 
ginning for a growing objective and opera- 
tional (testable) analysis of political: beliefs.— 
Ropert E. Lanm, Yale Untverstty. . 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau: A Critical Study of 
His Life and Writings. By F. C. GREBEN. 
(Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University 
Press. 1955. Pp. 376. $5.00.) 


In this book Professor Green undertakes to 
do two things: to give an account of Rous- 
seau’s life and character, and to show their 
influence on his literary and political works. 
The first task is accomplished in a sympathetic 
yet objective manner. The second reveals 
some difficulties that likely are inherent in a 
biographical approach to the interpretation 
of political philosophy. 

Green’s portrait of Rousseau is that of a not 
entirely unattractive man. No effort is made 
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to minimize his defects of character, and these 
are perceptively traced to their roots in child- 
hood. The many facets of his complex per- 
sonality are judiciously described. Due weight 
is given to Rousseau’s chronic illness in the 
explanation of his behavior. He does not come 
off second best in the account of his quarrels 
with Diderot and Hume. The explanation of 
his transformation on the road to Vincennes is 
excellent and shows Green to be a subtle psy- 
chologist. 

The analysis of Rousseau’s political writings 
fails to bring The Soctal Contract into sharp 
focus and is less convincing than the biograph- 


ical parts of the book. Rousseau not only had a 


childhood but was acquainted with the liter- 
ature of political theory, and we may assume 
that the latter also influenced his thinking. It 
is true that in the Discourse on the Arte and 
Sciences he “universalized his personal exper- 
ience”’ (p. 100). But one is less sure that the 
“whole doctrine of natural human goodness 
was the involuntary projection, on a universal 
scale, of Rousseau’s own moral and spiritual 
dilemma” (p. 122). No doubt he avoided 
many of his moral obligations, but this is not 
sufficient reason to interpret both Emile and 
Phe Social Contract as efforts to escape duty 
by equating it with necessity. Green grants 
neither Rouaseau’s pupil nor his citizen poten- 
tialities for moral growth and action. In con- 
sequence he regards the transformation which 
men undergo in Rousseau’s society as caused 
by a “mysterious power’ (p. 280) the nature 
of which is never explained. And social spirit 
becomes “the mysterious élan that brought 
men together originally into the political asso- 
ciation” (pp. 292-93). An alternative inter- 
pretation is that Rousseau thinks of men asg 
making the social contract from motives of 
expediency and self-interest. Given the appro- 
priate form of association, they are trans- 
formed into moral beings in whom there grad- 
ually develops social sentiment as they come 
to appreciate life in a society guided by their 
general will. : 

Despite these shortcomings, which are not 
evident in the analysis of Rousseau’s more 
literary efforts, Green has made a significant 
contribution to the re-evaluation of Rousseau’s 
thought. The book is full of insights into the 
connections between his life and writings. It 
never fails to be both illuminating and stimu- 
lating. All Rousseau scholars, and indeed all 
students of political theory, are permanently 
indebted to Green for having done a job that 
has long needed doing.—Joun W. CHAPMAN, 
Smith College. 
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Symbols and Society: reurteenth Symposium 
of the Conference on Sxience, Philosophy, and 
Religion. Epirap ry Lyman Bryson, 
Lours FINKELSTRIN, Hupson HOAGLAND, 
AnD R. M. MaciIvum (New York: Confer- 
ence on Science, Philcsophy and Religion in 
Their Relation to ths Democratic Way of 
Life, Inc. 1955. Distributed by Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London. Pp. xi, 
611. $6.00.) 


In the many-faceted program of this con- 
ference, papers were included on “The Queen 
as Political Symbol in she British Common- 
wealth,” by Thomas Kitchie Adam, and on 


- “8ymbols of Political Community,” by Karl 


M. Deutsch. There a-e several additional 
papers which contain considerable references 
to political symbols. 


Methods in the Study of Admintsirative Leader- 
ship. By Rater M. STOGDILL AND CARROLL 
L. Saarrum. (Columous, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University. 1955. Pp. xv, 77. $2.00.) 


Developed from the “Ohio State Leadership 
Studies,” this monograph describes seven 
methods for study of leadership in organiza- 
tions. It will be followed by six separate stud- 
ies on application of the methods, scheduled for 
release during the first half of 1956. 


The Engineering of Consent. EDITED BY 
Evwarp L. Barnare CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Howard WALDEN DuTiER, SHERWOOD. 
-Dopex, Bensamin Firs, Doris E. FLEISCH- 
MAN, A. ROBERT GINSBURGH, JOHN PRICE 
Jonas, AND Nicnona: Samstag. (Norman, 
Okla.: University of Cilahoma Preas. 1955. 
Pp. viii, 246. $3.75.) 


This is a book on hor ‘‘trained practition- 
ers” can “engineer publia support.” They will 
use ‘‘findings of social scentists”’ to know how 
better to make strategy use of symbols, etc. 
effective. The book should be of interest not 
only to practitioners but to students of public 
opinion and of democracy who, like some stu- 
dents of law, are interemed in more than the 
use of art for support of sauses. 


Democrasie 6 Cultura. By Hans KELSEN. 
(Bologna, Italy: Il Mulino. 1955. Pp. xxviii, 
176.) 


A translation into Itaian of three of Kel- 
sen’s publications—two- in German: Vom 
Wesen und Wert der Demokratie and Was tai 
Gerechtigkeii; onein this Ravrew: “Absolutism 
and Relativism in Philosophy and Politics”—~ 
with an introduction by Hicola Matteucci. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
POLITICAL THEORY 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Iuinots 


History and Criticism 


Abernathy, Elton. Huey Long: Oratorical 
“Wealth Sharing.” Southern Speech Journal. 
Winter, 1955. 

Artigas, José. El Tema de la Educación en 
Fichte. Revista de Estudios Politicos. July- 
August, 1955. 

Baker, Herschel. Where Liberty Lies: 
Freedom of Conscience in Milton’s Day and 
in Ours. Southwest Review. Winter, 1956. 

Bengston, Hermann. Theodor Mommsen. 
Die Welt als Geschichte. 15/2. 1955. 

Beumann, H. Die Historiographie des Mit- 
telaltera ala Quelle für die Ideengeschichte 
des Kénigtums. Historische Zeitschrift. De- 
cember, 1958. 

Bonjour, E. Johannes Mier als Beschirmer 
Deutscher Universitäten. Htslortsche Zett- 
schrift. October, 1955. 

Bourdon, Jean. Le Liberalisme Frangais et 
le Libéralisme Anglo-Saxon de la Constituante 
à 1877. Revue Poltitque et Parlementaire. 
January, 1956. 

Briessmann, Adalbert. Tacitus und das 
Flavische Geachichtsbild. Hermes. Heft 10, 
1958. 

Busch, Francis X. The Haymarket Riot and 
the Trial of the Anarchists. Journal of the 
Ilinois State Historical Soctety. Autumn, 1955. 

Calogero, Guido. Socrate. Nuova Antologia. 
November, 1955. 

Casteele, J. J. Van de. Indices d’une 
Mentalité Chrétienne dans la Législation 
Civile de Constantin. Bullétin de l Association 
Guillaume Budé. December, 1955. 

Chilton, C. W. The Roman Law of Treason 
under the Early Principate. Journal of Roman 
Siudies. XLV /1-2. 1955. 

Christensen, Merton A. Deism in Joel Bar- 
lows Early Work. American Itterature. Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Cohen, Gustave. Le Caractére Européen de 
la Civilisation Occidentale au Moyen Age. 
Les Cahters de Bruges. October, 1955. 

Conkin, Paul. The Church Establishment 
in North Carolina, 1765-1776. North Carolina 
Historical Review. January, 1955. 

Correia, Alexandre. A Politica de José de 
Maistre. Revista Filosofica. May, 1955. 

Cruttwell, Patrick. Wordsworth, the Public, 


and the People. Sewanee Review. January— 
March, 1956. 

Elton, G. R. King or Minister: The Man 
Behind the Henrician Reformation. History. 
October, 1954. 

Etiemble. New China and Chinese Philos- 
ophies. Diogenes. No. 11, 1955. 

Fernandes-Carvajal, Rodrigo. La Historio- 
grafía Constitucional de Sempere y Guarinos, 
Revista de Estudios Poltlicos. July-August. 
1955. 

Ferrero, Giuseppe Guido. La “Tirannide” 
di Vitorio Alfieri. Giornale Storico delo Let- 
teratura Italiana. Fasc. 399, 1955. 

Foerster, Werner, Das Wesen der Gnosis. 
Die Welt als. Geschichte. 15/2. 1955. 

Friedman, Bernard. The Nation-State: 
The Machiavellian Element in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar. Historian. Autumn, 1955. 

Gallinger, August. Kants Geschichts- 
und Staatsphilosophie. Zeitschrift fir Philo- 
sophtsche Forschung. IX /2. 1955. 

Garaudy, R. Deux Anniversaires: Engels, 
la Révolution d’Octobre. Cahiers du Commu- 
nisme. November, 1955. 

Ghio, Michelangelo. Condorcet. Filosofia. 
VI/3. 1955. 

Giusso, Laurenzo. Acerca de Campanella. 
Rensta Filosofica. May, 1955. 

Glassburner, Bruce. Alfred Marshall on 
Economic History and Historical Develop- 
ment. Quarterly Journal of Economics. No- 
vember, 1955. 

Gordon, Scott. The London Economtst and 
the High Tide of Laissez Faire. Journal of 
Political Economy. December, 1955. 

Ha Tai Kim. The Logic of the Ilogical: 
Zen and Hegel. Philosophy East and West. 
April, 1955. 

Hinton, R. W. K. Was Charles I a Tyrant? 
Review of Politics. January, 1956. 

Jones, A. H. M. The Elections Under Au- 
gustus. Journal of Roman Studies. XLV /1-2. 
1955. 

Jones, A. H. M. The Social Structure of 
Athens in the Fourth Century B. C. Economic 
History Review. December, 1955. 

Jones, Stanley L. Agrarian Radicalism in 
Illinois’ Constitutional Convention. Journal 
of the Illinots State Historical Society. Autumn, 
1955. 
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Joyaux, Georges J. Victor Cousin and 
American Transcendentalists. French Review. 
December, 1955. 

Kantorowics, Ernst. Invocatio Nominis 
Imperatoris. Bollettino (Palermo). III/1955. 

Kaplan, Lawrence 5. The Philosophes and 
the American Revolution. Social Science. 
January, 1956. 

Kesser, Armin. Der Geist Kierkegaards. 
Merkur. November, 1955. 

Koenigsberger, H. G. The Organisation of 
Revolutionary Parties in France and the 
Netherlands,-during the Sixteenth Century. 
Journal of Modern History. December, 1955. 

Krook, Dorothy. Thomas Hobbea’s Doc- 
trines of Meaning and Truth. Philosophy. 
January, 1956. 

Langrod-Wogan, Michéle. La Philosophie 
Politique du Roi Stanislas. Revue Interha- 
tionale d’ Histoire Politique et Constttutionnelle. 
January-March, 1955. 

Lauer, Rosemary Z. Bellarmine on Liberum 
Arbitrium. Modern Schoolman. January, 1956. 

Lefebvre, G. A Propos de Tocqueville. 
Annales Historique de la Révolution Française. 
October-December, 1955. 

Lefevre, Renato. Le Riforme di Pio IXe la 
Liberta di Stampa. Siudt Romani. November- 
December, 1955. 

Levi, Albert W. The Idea of Socrates: The 
Philosophic Hero in the Nineteenth Century. 
Journal of the History of Ideas. January, 1956. 

Leyden, W. von. John Locke and Natural 
Law. Philosophy. January, 1956. 

Loewenberg, Bert James. John William Bir: 
gess, the Scientific Method, and the Hegelian 
Philosophy of History. Wace Valley 
Historical Review. December, 1955. 

Loubère, Leo A. Louis Blano’s Philosophy of 
History. Journal of the History of Ideas. Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

McCandless, Perry. The Political Philoso- 
phy and Political Personality of Thomas Hart 
Benton. Missouri Historical Review. January, 
1956. i 

McCloskey, John C. Coopers Political 
Views. Modern Philology. November, 1955. 

Menzer, P. Schiller und Kant. Kant- 
Studien. 47/3. 1955/56. 

Montesquieu. [Various Articles.] Revue In- 
ternaitonale de Philosophie. Nos. 33-34, 1955. 

Morton, Luis M. Eighteenth Century Liber- 
alism and Its Effect on Mexico. Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia. September, 1955. l 

Neumann, Eduard. Zum “Ritterlichen Tu- 
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gendsystem.” Wirkende. Wort. 1 Sonderheft. 
1955. 

Noble, David W. The Religion of Progress 
in America, 1890-19H. Social Research. 
Winter, 1955. l 

Peskin, Allan. The Origins of Southern 
Anti-Semitism. Chicago <ewtish Forum. Winter, 
1955-56. 

Pittman, Carter. George Mason: The Archi- 
tect of American Liberty. Georgia Bar Journal. 
November, 1955. 

Porshney, B. F. The Legend of the Seven- 
teenth Century in Fremeh History. Past and 
Present. November, 195&. 

Rattray, R. F. The Racial Clue in Bitton: 
Quarterly Review. January, 1956. 

Redslob, Robert. Die Staatsgedanken der 
Aufklärung in der Franzdsischen Revolution, 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik. Juy, 1955. 

Religion [Articles on Seventeenth Century in 
France.] XVII Siècle. Qotober, 1955. 

- Rodríguez Aranda, L. Platón Como Pensa- 
dor, Político y Artista Revista de Estudtos 
Politicos. July-August, 1955. 

Rosenberg, Stuart E. Notes on the Political 
Attitudes of the Jewtsh Tidings. Jewish Soctal 
Studtes. October, 1955. 

Rowen, Herbert H. £ Second Thought on 
Locke’s Firat Treatise. —ournal of the ees 
of Ideas. January, 1956. 

Saliba, Djémil. Philosophical Symbolism 
and the Use of Myth smong Arab Philoso- 
phers. Diogenes. No. 10, 1955. 

Schwabl, Hans. Zur Theogonie des Hesiod. 
Gymnasium. 62/6. 1955. 

Scott, Leland H. Mcthodist Theology in 
America in the Nineteerth Century. Reltgion 
tn Lafe. Winter, 1055—56. 

Bexan, Richard. Bismarck: Fille und Grenze 
der Macht. Neues Abendand. December, 1955. 

Shottelius, Herbert. Bolívar und San 
Martin. Die Welt als Œschichte. 15/2. 1955. 

Sieburg, Friedrich. Colbert. Merkur. Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Simon, Walter M. Prnce Hardenberg. Re- 
view of Politics. January, 1956. 

Simonetti, Maria. Possibili Influenze di 
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Singer, Irving. The Vorld of George San- 
tayana. Perspectives. Au-umn, 1955. 

Smith, David G. Lenin’s “Imperialism”: A 
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Stadler, P. Politik und Geschichtschreibung 
in der Französischen Revolution, 1814-1830. 
Historische Zeitschrift. October, 1955. 

Stamm, Israel. Sturm und Drang and Con- 
servatism., Germantc Review. December, 1955. 

Trevor Roper, Hugh. La Révolution An- 
glaise de Cromwell. Annales. July-September, 
1955. 

Tucker, William R. The Legacy of Charles 
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Walsh, P. G. Livy’s Preface and the Distor- 
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October, 1955. 

Wandrusska, Adam. Grundprobleme der 
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Williamson, Chilton. Bentham Looks at 
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Columbia Law Review, January, 1956. 

Beth, Loren P. Toward a Modern American 
Theory of Church-State Relationship. Polst- 
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Bricker, John W. Constitutional Insurance 
for a Safe Treaty-Making Policy. Dickinson 
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Castberg, Frede. Philosophy of Law in the 
Scandinavian Countries. American Journal of 
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Clyde, Lord. The Development of the Law. 
Scottish Law Review. January, 1956. 

Corry, J. A. The Prospects for the Rule of 
Law. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. November, 1955. 

Drago, Roland. L’Etat d’Urgence et les 
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Franklin, Mitchell. Monadic Legal Theory 
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Hogan, John C. Blackstone and Story— 
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Hogan, John C. Justice Story on the Com- 
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Irizarry y Puente, J. The Nature and Pow- 
ers of a “De Facto” Government in Latin 
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Burdeau, Georges. Situación de la Demo- 
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Gurvitch, Georges. La Concept de Structure 
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Kirk, Russell. American Conservative Ac- 
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Kline, George L. Recent Soviet Philosophy. 
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de la France. L’ Année Politique et Economique. 
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Levin, Harvey J. Standards of Welfare in 
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Levin, 8. M. John Dewey’s Evaluation of 
Technology. American Journal of Economics 
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the Economic Man. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
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Lovell, Colin Rhys. Afrikaner Nationalism 
and Apartheid. American Historical Review. 
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Madariaga, Salvador de. Ortega y Gasset. 
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Mandelbaum, Maurice. Societal Facts. 
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Marx, Werner. Heidegger's New Conception 
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Marck, 8. Thomas Mann als Denker. Kant- 
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Olea, Manuel Alfonso. Las Ideologfas del 
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Pischel, Enrica. Docin e lIdeologia 
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Porter, John. Elite Groups: A Scheme for 
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Pross, Helge. Die Unbekannte Wissenschaft 
[Sociology.] Frankfurter Hefte. October, 1955. 
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Romero, Francisco. Definitions of Man. 
Diogenes. No. 11, 1955. 

Roshwald, M. Value-Judgments in the 
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Rossiter, Clinton. The Old Conservatism 
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Rowland, Donald. Communism in Latin 
America. South Atlantic Quarterly. January, 
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Rueff, Jacques. Order in Nature and Society. 
Diogenes. No. 10, 1955. 
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Schapiro, Leonard. The Road to Stalinism. 
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Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr. Liberalism in 
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Schmidt, Paul F. Seme Criticisms of Cul- 
tural Relativism. Journal of Philosophy. De- 
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Sherrard, Philip. A Post-Christian Epoch? 
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Conservatism in thea South. Southwestern 
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Thesis and American Foreign Policy. Pacific 
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and Democracy. Diogenes. No. 12, 1955. 

Zurcher, Arnold J. Democracy’s Declining 
Capacity to Govern. Western Political Quar- 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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Barber, Bernard. Structural-Functional 
Analysis. American Sociological Review, April, 
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Bates, Alan P. and Cloyd, Jerry S. Toward 
the Development of Operations for Defining 
Group Norms and Member Roles, Soctometry. 
March 1956. 

Borgatta, Edgar F. lien vita of Social Inter- 
action: Actual, Role Playing and Projective. 
Journal of Abnormal and Soctal Psychology. 
November, 1955. 

Mandelbaum, Maurice. Societal Facts. 
British Journal of Soctology. December, 1955. 

Rivett, Kenneth. The Definition of Eco- 
nomics. The Economic Record. November, 
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Almond, Gabriel A.; Cole, Taylor and 
Macridis, Roy C. A Suggested Research 
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and Politics. American Polttical Science Re- 
view. December, 1955. 

Campbell, Donald T. An Error in Some 
Demonstrations of the Superior Social Per- 
ceptiveness of Leaders. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. November, 1955. 

Field, Joan Bissey. The Effects of Praise in 
a Public Opinion Poll. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Spring, 1955. 

Kahin, George McT.; Pauker, Guy J.; and 
Pye, Lucian W. Comparative Politics of Non- 
Western Countries. American Polttical Sctence 
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Lefkowitz, Monroe; Blake, Robert R.; and 
Mouton, Jane Srygley. Status Factors in 
Pedestrian Violation of Traffic Signals. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
November, 1955. 

Maccoby, Eleanor E. Pitfalls in the Analysis 
of Panel Data: a Research Note on Some 
Technical Aspects of Voting. American Journal 
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Bass, Bernard M. Authoritarianism or 
Acquiescence? Journal of Abnormal and Soctal 
Psychology. November, 1955. 


Dynes, Russell R.; Clarke, Alfred C.; and 
Dinitz, Simon, Levels of Occupational Aspira- 
tion. American Sociological Review. April, 1956.- 
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Political Aggression. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. November, 1955. 

Gregory, W. Edgar. ‘Authoritarianism’ and 
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French, Elizabeth G. and Ernst, Raymond R. 
The Relation Between Authoritarianism and 
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Gullahorn, John T. Measuring Role Con- 
flict. American Journal of Sociology. January, 
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Janis, Irving L. Anxiety Indices Related to 
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Roberts, Alan H. and Rokeach, Milton. 
Anomie, Authoritarianism and Prejudice: 
a Replication. American Journal of Soctology. 
January, 1956. 

Rokeach, Milton and Hanley, Charles. 
Eysenck’s Tender-Mindedness Dimension. 
Psychological Bulletin. March, 1956. 

Scodel, Alvin and Freedman, Maria Livia. 
Additional Observations on the Social Per- 
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tarians. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
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Judges of Others. British Journal of Psy- 
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Toch, Hans H. Crisis Situations and Ideo- 
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Turner, Ralph H. Reference Groups of 
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The Development of Identification with an 
Occupation. American Journal of Sociology. 
January, 1956. 
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Study of Normative and Informational Social 
Influences upon Individual Judgment. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology. November, 
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Greenberg, Allan and Lissance, Daniel. The 
Accuracy of a Journalistic Poll. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Spring, 1955. 

Janowits, Morris and Wright, Deil. The 
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Lang, Gladys Engel, and Lane. Kurt. The In- 
ferential Structure of Political Communica- 
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Linton, Harriet B: Dependence on External 
Influence: Correlates in Perception, Attitudes 
and Judgment. Journal of Abnormal and Soctal 
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Luchins, Abraham 8. and Luchins, Edith H. 
On Conformity with True and False Communi- 
cations. Journal of Soctal Psychology. Novem- 
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Marchionne, A. M. and Marcuse, F, L. 
Sensitization and Prejudice. Journal of Ab- 
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Types of Xenophilic Orientation. Journal of 
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Opinion Organisation in a Heterogeneous 
Adult Population. Jouenal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. November, 1955. 


Group Behavior, General 


Axelrod, Morris. Urban Structure and 
Social Participation. American Sociological 
Review. February, 1956 _ 

Bell, Wendell, and, Force, Maryanne T. 
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in Formal Associations. American Sociological 
Review. February, 1956. 

Burns, Tom. The Rsferent of Conduct in 
Small Groups. Human Relations. 1955, #4. 

Crockett, Walter H. Emergent Leadership 
in Small, Decision-Making Groups. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Esychology. Novsmbar, 
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Dodd, Stuart C. A Test of Message Diffu- 
sion by Chain Tags. American Journal of — 
Soctology. March, 1956 

de Fleur, Melvin L. & Mass Communication 
Model of Stimulus R=sponse Relationships. 
Soctomeiry. March, 19&6. 

Form, William H. and Loomis, Charles P. 
The Persistence and Emergence of Social and 
Cultural Systems in Disasters. American 
Soctological Review, Apzil, 1956. 

Kaiser, Richard L. .and Blake, Robert R. 
Aspiration and Performance in a Simulated 
Group Atmosphere. «ournal of Social Pey- 
chology. November, 1955. 

Kelley, Harold H. and Woodruff, Christine 
Lipps. Members’ Reactions to Apparent 
Group Approval of a Counternorm Communi- 
cation. Journal of Alkiormal and Social Psy- 
chology. January, 1956 

Kidd, J. 5. and Campbell, Donald T. Con- 
formity to Groups as a Function of Group 
Success. Journal of Aanormal and Soctal Psy- 
chology. November, 1655. 

Landsberger, Henry A. Interaction Process 
Analysis of the Medi=tion of Labor-Manage- 
ment Disputes. Jou-nal of Abnormal and 
Soctal Psychology. November, 1955. 

Lanzetta, John T.; Wendt, G. R.; Laugham, 
Peter; and Haefner, Don. The Effects of an 
‘Anxiety-Reducing’ Medication on Group 
Behavior Under Threat. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology January, 1956. | 

Pepitone, Albert.; Diggory, James C.; and 
Wallace, W. H. Soms Reactions to a Hypo- 
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thetical Disaster. Journal of Abnormal and 
Soctal Psychology. November, 1955. 

Rose, Arnold M. Voluntary Associations 
Under Conditions of Competition snd Con- 
flict. Social Forces. December, 1955. 

Simon, Herbert A. and Guetskow, Harold. 
Mechanisms Involved in Group Pressures on 
Deviate Members. British Journal of Stattstical 
Psychology. November, 1955. 

Spector, Aaron J. Expectations, Fulfillment 
and Morale. Journal of Abnormal and Soctal 
Psychology. January, 1956. 

Suchman, J. Richard. Social Sensitivity in 
the Small Task-Oriented Group. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. January, 
1956. 

Torrance, E. Paul. Perception of Group 
Functioning as a Predictor of Group Per- 
formance. Journal of Soctal Psychology. No- 
vember, 1955. 

Trapp, E. Philip. Leadership and Popularity 
as a Function of Behavioral Predictions. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
November, 1955. 

Turner, Ralph H. Role-Taking, Role Stand- 
point, and Reference-Group Behavior. Amert- 
can Journal of Soctology. January, 1956. 

Zander, Alvin and Cohen, Arthur R. At- 
tributed Social Power and Group Acceptance. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
November, 1955. 


Organizational Behavior 


Cyert, R. M. and March, James G. Organi- 
sational Factors in the Theory of Oligopoly. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. February, 
1958. 

High, Wallace 8.; Goldberg, Lisbeth L.; 
and Comrey, Andrew L. Factored Dimensions 
of Organizational Behavior, II. Educational 
and Psychological Measurement. Winter, 1955. 

High, Wallace S.; Wilson, Robert C.; and 
Comrey, Andrew. Factors Influencing Organi- 
gational Effectiveness, VIII. Personal Pey- 
chology. Autumn, 1955. 

Morse, Nancy C. and Reimer, Everett. The 
Experimental Change of a Major Organiza- 
tional Variable. Journal of Abnormal and 
Soctal Psychology. January, 1956. 

Rice, A. K. Productivity and Social Organi- 
sation in an Indian Weaving Mill, II. Human 
Relations 1955, #4. l 

Schuts, William C. What Makes Groups Pro- 
ductive? Human Relations 1955, $4. 

Shepard, Herbert A. Patterns of Organisation 


for Applied Research and Development.. 


Journal of Business. January, 1956. 
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Voting Behavior 


Almond, Gabriel A. The Political Attitudes 
of German Business. World Politics. January, 
1956. 

Birmingham, W. B. and Jahoda, G. A Pre- 
Election Survey in a Semi-Literate Society. 

ublic Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1955. 

Dupeux, George. The Orientations of Elec- 
toral Sociology in France. British Journal of 

ctology. December, 1955. 

! Kiain, Maurice. A New Look at the Con- 
al eaenetes American Polstical Science Review, 
December, 1955. 

| Schlesinger, Joseph A. A Two-Dimensional 
Scheme for Classifying the States According 
to Degree of Inter-Party Competition. Ameri- 
can Political Science Review. December, 19565. 

‘Thayer, James R. The Contributions of 
Public Opinion Polls to the Understanding of 
the 1953 Elections in Italy, West Germany and 
Japan. Public Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1955. 


L Culture and Institutions 


auer, Raymond A. Some Trends in Sources 
of Alienation from the Soviet System. Public 
Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1955. 

Eisenstadt, 8. N. Communication Systems 
and Social Structure. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Summer, 1955. l 

arber, Maurice L, (ed.) New Directions in 
the Study of National Character. Journal of 
Soctal Issues. 1955, #2, Whole Number. 

Garfinkel, Harold. Conditions of Successful 
Debradation Ceremonies. American Journal 
of Sociology. March, 1956. 

‘Goldschmidt, Walter. Social Class and the 
Dynamics of Status in America. American 
Anthropologist. December, 1955. 

Harding, Charles F. III. The Social An- 
thropology of American Industry. American 
Anthropologist. December, 1955. 

Hirshleifer, Jack. Some Thoughts on the 
Social Structure after a Bombing Disaster. 
World Politics. January, 1056. 

Hoselits, Bert F. Patterns of Economic 
Growth. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. November, 1955. 

Inkeles, Alex and Rossi, Peter H. National 
Comparisons of Occupational Prestige. Amert- 
can Journal of Soctology. January, 1956. 

Taso, Morris. Social Stratification and 
the Comparative Analysis of Elites. Erplora- 
tions in Entrepreneurial History. Winter Sup- 
plement, 1956. 

Jenson, Paul G. and Kirchner, Wayne K. 
A National Answer to the Question, “Do Sona 
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Follow Their Fathers’ Occupations?” Journal 
of Applied Psychology. December, 1955. 

Mayer, Albert J.; and Hoult, Thomas Ford. 
Social Stratification and Combat Survival. 
Soctal Forces. December, 1955. 

Meier, Richard L. Communications and 
Social Change. Behavioral Sctence. January, 
1956. 

Pellegrin, Roland J. and Coates, Charles H. 
Absentee-Owned Corporations and Com- 
munity Power Structure. American Journal of 
Sociology. March, 1956. 

Porter, John. Elite Groups: A Scheme of 
the Study of Power in Canada. Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science. 
November, 1955. 


Reissman, Leonard. Life Careers, Power and | 


the Professions: The Retired Army General. 
American Soctological Review. April, 1956. 

Rothman, Stanley. Entrepreneurial Be- 
havior and Political Consensus in England and 
France. Explorations in Entrepreneurial His- 
tory. February, 1956. 


Sargent, S. Stansfeld and Brameld, Theo- 
dore (eds.), Anti-Intellectyalism in the United 
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States. Journal of Socal Ieasues. 1955, $3, 
Whole Number. : 

Wardwell, Walter I. and Wood, Arthur L. 
The Extra-Professional Role of the Lawyer. 
American Journal of Sociology. January, 1956. 

Zimmer, Basil G. Farm Background and 
Urban Participation. American Journal of 
Soctology. March, 1956. 


Value Theory ard Social Policy 


Evaluation Techniques. International Soctal 
Sctence Bulletin. 1955, #8, Part I. 

Friedmann, John R. P. The Concept of a 
Planning Region, Lanc Economics. February, 
1956. 

Goode, Richard and Birnbaum, Eugene A.` 
Government Capital Budgets, . International 
Monetary Fund Staff Fapers, February, 1968. 

Levin, Harvey J. S.andards of Welfare in 
Economic Thought. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. February, 956. 

Meier, R. L. Automatism in the American 
Economy. Journal of Business, January, 1956. 

Wolf, Charles, Jr. Institutions and Economic 
Development. Amerman Economic Review. 
December, 1956. 
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ÅLFIBRI, Dino. TRANSLATED By Moors, 
Davin, Dictators Face to Face. New York: 
New York University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 
307. $4.95. 

Brany, Josera H. Confusion Twice Con- 
founded: The First Amendment and the 
Supreme Courl—An Historical Study. South 
Orange, N. J.: Seton Hall University Press. 
1954, Pp. 192. $3.00. 

CALDWELL, RoBERT G. Criminology. New 
York: The Ronald Press. 1956. Pp. x, ‘749. 
$6.50. 

. CHAPMAN, Guy. The Dreyfus Case: A Reassess- 
ment. New York: Reynal & Co. 1955. Pp. 
400. $5.00. 

CHENBRY, Wirum L. Freedom of the Press. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1955. 
Pp. 256. $3.75. 

Doss, Maurice. On Economic Theory and 
Soctaltem: Collected Papers. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers. 1955. Pp. viii, 293. 
$4.00. — 

EBERHARDT, JOHN L. Kansas Stale Department 
of Public Instruction. Lawrence, Kan.: 
University of Kansas, 1955. Pp. 255. 

ESBJORNgON, ROBERT. A Christian in Politics, 


Luther W. Youngdehl: A Story of a Chris- 
iian’s Fatih at Wok in a Modern World. 
Minneapolis: T. 8. Denison & Co. 1955. Pp. 
384. $3.50. 

Foner, Parure S. Hestory of the Labor Move- 
ment in the Untied States. Vol. IT: From the | 
Founding of the American Federation of 
Labor to the Emergence of American Imperial- 
tam. New York: _nternational Publishers. 
1955. Pp. 480. $500. 

Fourastm, JEAN. Le Prévision Economique et 
la Direction des Enterprises. Paris: Presses , 
Universitaires de Erance. 1955. Pp. viii, 151. 

GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH AND HOLTON, 
Ricnarp H. Marreting Efficiency in Puerto 
Rico. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard .Univer- 
sity Press. 1955. >p. xi, 204. $4.50. 

Havans, GEorcE R. The Age of Ideas: From 
Reaction to Revolicion in EHighteenth-Century 
France. New Yorlt: Henry Holt & Co. 1955. 
Pp. x, 474, 

Hmy, Rates W. anb Hipy, Monre. E. 
Pioneering in Big Business, 1888-1911. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1955. Pp. xxx, 
839. $7.50. l 

JOHANNSEN, RosBRET W. Frontier Politics and 
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the Sectional Conflict: The Pacific Northwest 
on the Eve of the Civil War. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 
240. $5.00. i 

Knox, Joun B. The Sociology of Industrial 
Relations: An Introduction to Industrial 
Sociology. New York: Random House, 1955. 
Pp. xv, 348. $6.75. 

Locunsr, Louis P. Always the Unexpected: A 
Book of Reminiscences. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1956. Pp. viii, 339. $5.00. 

Lucxys, GBRORGE 8, N. Isterary Politics in the 
Soviet Ukraine, 1917-1984. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 323. 
$5.00. 

Lyons, Barrow. Tomorrows Birthright: A 
Political and Economic Interpretation of Our 
Natural Resources. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co, 1955. Pp. v, 424. $5.00. 

Ma.tuory, Wauter H. (ep.). Political Hand- 
book of the World: Parliaments, Parties and 
Press as of January 1, 1956. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, for Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc. 1956. Pp. 228. $3.75. 

Murane, J. E. Trade and Welfare. London, New 
York, and Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 618. $7.20. 

Mmapn, J. E. Trade and Welfare: Mathe- 
matical Supplement. London, New York, 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1955. 
Pp. viii, 128. $4.00. 

Moussa, Farag. Les Négociations Anglo- 
Égyptiennes de 1960-1961 sur Suez et le 
Soudan: Essat de Critique Historique. 
Genève: Librairie E. Droz. 1955. Pp. 261. 
$2.95. 

Moussatti, JAMES (TEXT AND QUESTIONS ON 

“He TBXT By) AND SHuiiy, Tuomas J. 
(STUDY GUIDE BY). The Constitution of the 
United States: Its Origins, Principles, and 
Problems. Princeton, N. J., Toronto, New 
York, and London: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc. 1956. Pp. 173. $3.50. 

O'Connor, BHarvar. The Empire of Oil, New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 
372. $5.00. 

ORNATI, Oscar A. Jobs and Workers in India. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Presa. 
1955. Pp. xix, 215. $4.00. 

PENDLE, GHorGE. Argentina. London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1955. Pp. x, 159. $2.50. 

Perarsexs, WILLIAM. Planned Migration: The 
Social Determinants of the Dutch-Canadian 
Movement. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
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versity of California Press. 1955. Pp. x, 
278. $3.50. ; 

PREVEDEN, Francis R. A History of the Croa- 
tion People. Vol. I: Prehistory and Karly 
Period unit! 1897 A.D. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1955. Pp. xvi, 134; 64 
plates. $7.50. 

Rappock, Maxwuutu ©. Portrait of an Ameri- 
can Labor Leader: Wiliam L. Hutcheson. 
New York: American Institute of Social 
Science, Inc. 1956. Pp. xviii, 430. $5.00. 

ROBINSON, MARSHALL A., MORTON, HERBERT 
C., AND CALDERWOOD, Jasas D. An Intro- 
duction to Economic Reasoning. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1956. 
Pp, xi, 335. $3.00. j 

RoyaL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE AND 
RURAL Lire. Agricultural Markets and Prices. 
Regina, Saskatchewan: Queen’s Printer. 
1956. Pp. xvi, 251. $1.00. 

SABATINO, Ricsard A. Housing in Great 
Britain, 1946-49. Dallas: Southern Method- 
ist University Press. 1956. Pp. 88. $3.00. 

Sanprorp, CHRISTINE. The Ison of Judah 
Hath Prevatled: Being the Biography of Hrs 
Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1956. Pp. xi, 192. 
$3.75. 

ScHORFFLER, Sipnur. The Fatlures of Eco- 
nomics: A Diagnostic Study. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. 
xiii, 254. $4.75. 

SCHOANFELD, CHARLES. God and Country. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1955. Pp. vi, 
119. $3.00. 

Toe STAFF oF THE FOUNDATION FoR RE- 
SEARCH IN LEGAL HisToRY UNDHR THE 
DIRECTION OF JULIUS GOEBEL, Jr. A His- 
tory of The School of Law, Columbia Unt- 
versity, New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1955. Pp. 524. $6.00. 

STAGNDR, Ross. Psychology of Industrial Con- 
fict. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1956. Pp. 
ix, 550. $8.00. 

Sroxns, DILLARD. Soctal Security—Fact and 
Fancy. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 1956. 
Pp. x, 208. $4.00. 

SURRENCY, Erwin C. (SELECTED AND BDITED 
BY). The Marshall Reader: The Life and 
Contributions of Chief Justice John Marshall. 
New York: Oceana Publications. 1955. Pp. 
256. $3.50. 

TOCQUEVILLE, ALBXIS DE. EDITED AND 
ABRIDGED BY HurrneR, RicHanp D. De- 
mocracy in America. New York: The New 
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American Library, A Mentor Book. 1956. 
Pp. 317. $.50. 

Trade Barrsers to Knowledge: A Manual of 
Regulations Affecting Educational, Sctentific 
and Cultural Materials. Paris: UNESCO. 

_ Pp. 364. 

VUCINICH, ALEXANDER. The Soviet Academy of 
Sctences. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 157. $2.00.. 


Waut, Josppk Frazier., Henry Watterson: 
Reconstructed Rebel. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 362. $6.00. 

Wrisskopr, Waiter A The Psychology of 
Economies. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 266. $4.00. 

Wu, Yuan-Li. An Econemice Survey of Com- 
munisi China. New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates. 1966. Pr-x, 566. $2.50. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


1956 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The 1956 Annual Meeting of The American Political Science 
Association will be held September 6-8, 1956, in Washington, D.C. 


The Chairman of the Program Committee is Professor Earl Latham, 
of Amherst College; the Chairman of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements is The Reverend James B. Horigan, 8.J., of Georgetown 
University. 


The 10th Anniversary Meeting of the West- 
ern Political Science Association was held on 
the campus of Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah, March 30-81, 1956. Nine round- 
tables were conducted centering on the thems: 
“Politics and Political Science in the Western 
States.” G. Homer Durham, first president of 
tae Western Political Science Association, 
delivered an address on “The Firat Ten Years 
of the WPSA and the Next Ten Years.” Curtis 
Martin of the University of Colorado delivered 
the presidential address, entitled “The Soft 
War.” Harold Enarson, executive director of 
the- Western Inter-State Commission on 
Higher Education, spoke on the organization 
and activities of the Commission. 

Officers elected for the following year are: 
president, Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University 
of California (Los Angeles); vice-president, 
Howard J. McMurray, University of New 
Mexico; members of the executive council for 
twc-year terms: Bernard Borning, University 
of Idaho; Frank Jonas, University of Utah; 
Ross R. Rice, Arizona State College (Tempe). 
Thomas Payne, Montana State University, 
was elected to a one-year term on the Council. 
Curtis Martin, as retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, goes on the Council as ex-officio mem- 
ber for one year. Members of the Council who 
carry over for one more year are: Freeman 
Holmer, Willamette University, and John 
Vieg, Pomona. Also continuing in office is the 
secretary-treasurer, R. A. Gomez, University 
of Arizona. The next annual meeting of the 
Association will be held at the University of 
California (Los Angeles) in the spring of 1957. 


On March 27 and April 26, 1956, the Dis- 





trict of Columbia Political Science Association 
(DCPSA) held its second and third meetings 
of the current year in the Lounge of the Brook- 
ings Institution. The speakers and their topics 
were: March meeting—Colonel William R. 
Kintner, Operations Research Office: “The 
Impact of Modern War on Internationa] Poli- 
tics”; April meeting—William Y. Elliott, Har- 
vard University and Executive Office of the 
President: “The Limita of Behaviorism in 
Politics.” 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Political Science and Public Administration 
Association was held in Harrisburg April 13- 
14, 1956, The two-day program included dis- 
cussion of such topics as the political issues in 
1956, political scientists and the problems of 
government, and education for politics and 
public service. Among the participants were 
politicians, newspapermen, public administra- 
tors, and political scientists. 


The Northern California Political Science 
Association held its ninth annual conference 
on May 6, 1956 at Stanford University. New 
officers of the association are: president, 
Arnaud B. Leavelle, Stanford University; 


vice-president, Earl C. Segrest, Sacramento 


State College; secretary-treasurer, Father 
Richard J. Roberts, Santa Clara University; 
councilors, Roy Archibald, San Mateo Junior 
College; Norman Jacobson, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley); Robert C. Johnston, Mills 
College; Hyman Palais, Humbolt State Col- 
lege; and Vernon Puryear, University of Cali- 
fornia (Davis). : 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES: 


Administrative Science Quarterly, 
journal published by the Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, Cornell 
University, and devoted to advancing basic 
understanding of administrative processes in 
all types of organizations, will appear in June, 
1956. Editor of the Quarterly is James D. 
Thompson. The editorial board includes Sune 
Carlson, Melvin de Chaszeau, Alexander Leigh- 
ton, Edward H. Litchfield, and Ewing W. Reil- 
ley. Paul Wasserman is book review editor. . 

The Sixth Inter-American Congress of 
Municipalities will be held in Panama City, 
Panama, August 14-19, 1956. 


A new department of political science is in 
the process of being born at the State College 
of Washington. The present department of 
history and political science, established in 
1928, will be divided into separate departments 
on September 16, 1956. During twenty-three 
years of the combined department’s existence, 
Professor Claudius O. Johnson served as its 
chairman. Since 1951, the chairman has been 


Herbert J. Wood. The initial staff of the new. 


department of politica] science will be profes- 
sors Claudius Johnson and Paul Beckett, as- 
associate professor H. Paul Castleberry and 
assistant professors Daniel M. Ogden, Jr. and 
Thor Swanson. Professor Beckett has been 
elected the new department’s” first chairman, 
to serve until 1959. a 


The Institute of World Polity, sponsored by 
Georgetown University and ‘‘designed to serve 
as an organization for systematic research and 
discussion of questions ‘affecting international 
relations and the foregin policy of the United 
States” has recently been re-organised. Among 
the full members of the Institute are: Samuel 
F. Bemis, Yale University; Willard B. Cowles, 


State Department; Edwin D. Dickinson, Uni- ` 


versity of Pennsylvania; Rev. James B. Hori- 
gan, 8.J., Georgetown University; Sheldon Z. 
Kaplan, House Foreign Affairs Committee; 
Rev. Brian A. McGrath, 8.J., Georgetown 
University; Pitman B. Potter, American Uni- 
versity; Wiliam H. Roberts, Catholie Uni- 
versity; Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard Uni- 
versity and Quincy Wright, University of Chi- 
cago. William V. O’Brien, Georgetown Uni- 
versity,.serves as acting chairman. At a busi- 
ness meeting held on April 29, 1956, an exten- 
sive research and publication program was dis- 
cussed and adopted. 


& new - 


Tulane University, in. cooperation with the 
American Assembly of Columbia University, 
sponsored a Southern Assembly on April 19-22 
at Buena Vista Hotel, Eiloxi, Mississippi. The 
conference topic was “Southern State Gov- 
ernments: Functions ard Problems,” and the 
background report was prepared under the 
direction of L. Vaughan Howard, chairman 
of the department of wolitical science at Tu- 
lane. The composition, organization, and pro- 
cedure of the Southern Assembly follow the 
pattern already established by the American 
Assembly. 


In September, 195€ the division of social 
science at San Jose Siate College was subdi- 
vided into three departments: history, eco- 
nomics, and geograpLy; sociology and social 
service; political science and public admin- 
istration. 


- The Institute of Government, University . 
of Utah, is conducting a series of studies for 
the Local Governmeat Survey Commission of 
the State of Utah, 


Kanyon College will hold a conference on 
April 4-7, 1957 on tae theme “The Essentials 
of Freedom: the Idea and Practice of Ordered 
Liberty in the Twertieth Century.” The proj- 
ect is supported by 3 grant from the Fund for 
the Republic. It wil constitute the fifth in a 


series of conferences held at the College since .- 


1947. 


A grant from the Ford Foundation permits 
the department oœ political science at the 
State University oz Iowa to sponsor an eight- 
week Seminar on the Teaching of International 
Politics again in the summer of 1956. Profes- 
sors Richard Snydar of Northwestern, Harold 
Sprout of Princetcn, and Schuyler Wallace of 
Columbia are se~ving as project advisers. 
Kenneth Boulding, William’T. R. Fox, Clyde 
Kluckhohn, and others will meet with the 
seminar as visiting consultants. 


The Northern Valifornia Citizenship Clear- 
ing House has bsen established at Stanford 
University. Director of the new clearing house 
is assistant professor Robert A. Horn, with the 
assistance and advice of Thomas 8. Barclay, 


_ Arnaud B. Leavelle, and Robert A. Walker. 


An American Committee for the Study of 
War Documentshas been organised, having as 
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its executive board a standing committee of 
the American Historica! Association. Its pur- 
pose is to direct an organized effort for the full- 
est scholarly utilization of documents which 
came into the possession of the Allies as a re- 
sult of World War II; to secure the aid of the 
appropriate governmental agencies in making 
these documents available for study by Ameri- 
can scholars; to enlist the support and coopera- 
tion of universities and colleges, faculties and 
graduate students, and of other scholarly or- 
ganizations, in the systematic exploration of 
this material; to collaborate with scholars and 
institutions abroad in regard to such studies. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the executive 
secretary, Sidney Wallach, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


The Samuel S. Fels Fund has given $200,000 
to the University of Pennsylvania’s Institute 
of Local and State Government to erect an ad- 
dition to the Fels Center. With the added space 
the Institute will expand and improve all three 
phases of its work—its full time curricula for 
college graduates aspiring to public service, its 
part-time courses for public officials, and its 
consulting and research services. 


A grant of $1,500,000 to the Institute of In- 
ternational Education was recently an- 
nounced by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The sum, which is one of the largest sin- 
gle grants every made by this philanthropic 
foundation, will be used by the Institute for 
support and development of its programs of 
international student exchange over ten years. 


A chapter of Pi Sigma Alpha was recently 
installed at Howard University. It became the 
seventy-eighth chapter of this national politi- 
eal science honor society. 


Thomas H. Eliot of Washington University, 
St. Louis, and Paul G, Steinbicker of St. Louis 
University are co-directors of the Metropolitan 
St. Louis Survey. Carl A. McCandless of 
Washington University and Henry J. Schmandt 
of St. Louis University will be on leave for one 
vear serving as associate research directors of 
the Survey. 


The Central Regional Conference of Pi 
Gamma Mu met at Indiana State Teachers 
College on April 13—14, 1956 to discuss “The 
Future of the Social Scientist.” Among those 
who addressed the conference were Charles 8. 
Hyneman, Rollin B. Posey, Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, and W. Leon Godshall, 
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Indiana University’s Second Little United 
Nations Assembly was held on March 2—4, 
1956. Students from 38 colleges and universi- 
ties attended as delegates. Reverdy T. Glid- 
don, of the department of government, served 
as President of the General Assembly and Mr. 


Andrew Cordier, Under Secretary General of 


the United Nations, addressed the Assembly. 


Henry Reining, Jr., John M. Pfiffner, and 
Frank P. Sherwood, all of the School of Public 
Administration, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, will conduct a five-day Institute on 
public.administration in Honolulu during the 
period June 18-22. The Institute is sponsored 
by the Hawaiian chapter of the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration. 


The Commemoration Authority YAD 
VASHEM of Jerusalem and the YIVO Insti- 
tute for Jewish Research of New York are cur- 
rently engaged in an extensive joint research 
project on the documentation of the European 
Jewish Catastrophe. These institutions, having 
some of the richest collections of material re- 
lated to the era of Nazism in general and the 
persecution and annihilation of European 
Jewry in particular, concluded an agreement 
on January 5, 1954, providing, tnfer alta, for 
(1) the coordination of the efforts to be ex- 
pended for the collection of “documentary ma- 
terial related to the destruction of European 
Jewry and its struggle against the Nazi enemy, 
as well as material related to the history of the 
destroyed communities; (2) the preparation 
and publication of a descriptive catalogue of 
the archival material held by the two parties 
and in the possession of other institutions and 
individuals; (8) the preparation and publica- 
tion of a bibliography of literature of the De- 
structton and of the participation of the Jews 
in the Second World War, and of the anti- 
Semitic Nazi literature in general.” In accord- 
ance with the stipulation of this agreement, 
the documentation projects were divided into 
three independent, yet mutually interrelated, 
divisions: Bibliographic Division; Archives 
Division; Pinkas Hakehilot (Annals of the De- 
stroyed Jewish Communities). The first two are 
located in New York and the third in Jerusa- 
lem. The cooperation of the three divisions is 
assured through the synchronisation of the 
work by a committee of experts, called the 
Joint Commission of YAD VASHEM and 
VIVO. 


Robert E. Agger, assistant professor at the 
University of North Carolina, is the recipient 
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of-a three-year Faculty Fellowship from the 


Social Science Research Counci. 


Vernon V. Aspaturian, assistant professor 


of political science at The Pennsylvania State’ 


University, will be on leave of absence from 
July, 1956 to September, 1957, to do research 
and writing under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Stephen K. Bailey, director of the graduate 
program of the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs at Princeton, 
attended the Air War College Forum at Max- 
well Field, Alabama, from April 16-20, 1956. 


Hollis W. Barber will be on leave from his 
post as professor of political science at the 
Chicago Undergraduate Division of the Uni- 
versity of Ilinois for the academic year 1958- 
1957 to work with the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, New York City. 


‘Thomas 8. Barclay of Stanford served on 
the Jury of Award for the Bancroft Prizes of 
Columbia University cung the current aca- 
demic year. 


Vaclav L. Benes, associate professor of gov- 
ernment, Indiana University, addressed a con- 
ference on the Midwest Heritage at Coe Col- 
lege on April 7. 


Denis W. Brogan, of Cambridge University, 
England, served as George A. Miller visiting 
professor of political science at the University 
of Ilinois during the spring. He also inaug- 
urated the series of lectures at the University 
of Illinois commemorating Woodrow Wilson. 


Bernard E. Brown, assistant professor at 
Michigan State University, has received a 
post-doctoral Fulbright grant. He will be affili- 
ated with the Institute of Political Science in 
Paris during 1956-1957. 


Edward H. Buehrig, professor of govern- 
ment, Indiana University, has been appointed 
chairman of the Indiana University Summer 
Conference on American Foreign Policy, to be 
held at Bloomington, Indiana, June 29 and 
30, 1956. Professor Buehrig participated in the 
Lectures and Seminar at the University of Chi- 
cago in connection with the celebration of the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial, January 80 to 
pepruery 3, 1956. 
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J. Alton Burdine, University of Texas, spent 
the spring semester 1955-1956 on a research 
rasignment in Austin, 


Byrum E, Carter, of ths department of gov- 
ernment at Indiana University, has received a 
summer faculty research srant from the Grad- 
uate Behool, 


Al Castagno, a member of the government 
department in the School of General Studies at 
Columbia, has received a Ford Foundation 


grant for study in Africa 


William N. Chambers, associate professor of 
political science at Washington University, has 
been appointed Visiting Fellow in General 
Education at Harvard University for 1956-57. 


Eugene P. Chase has Seen invited to lecture 
under a Fulbright grant on American Institu- 
tions at the University of Aix in Nice this sum- 
mer. 


Robert L. Clark has >een appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the National Committee for 
the Development of Sc-entists and Engineers. 


Cornelius P. Cotter Stanford University, 
has been elected a member of the governing 
board of the Bay Area Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration. 


Cecil V. Crabb, Jr.. assistant professor of 
political science at Vessar College, has been 
made director of the V=ssar-Wellesley summer 
interne program in Washington, D.C. 


Robert A. Dahl, professor of political sci- 
ence, Yale University, has returned after a 
year at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. 


P. Allan Dionisopoalos, lecturer in govern- _ 
ment at Indiana University, has received a . 
faculty research graat from the Graduate 
School. 


john Dorsey, assistant professor of political 
scienceat Michigan S.ate University, has been 
appointed deputy adviser in charge of the Pres- 
idency Project of the Michigan State Univer- 
sity technical assistarce program in Vietnam. 


Alex N. DragnicE, professor of political 


‘sclence, Vanderbilt University, was granted a 


faculty fellowship b= the Fund for the Ad- 
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vancement of Education and is on leave dur- 
ing 1955-56 spending the year at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Lewis J, Edinger, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at the Air University, has re- 
ceived an International Relations Training 
Fellowship from the Ford Foundation for 
1956-57 and will pursue his studies at Stanford 
University. 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, will teach at the 
University of Illinois in the summer school in 
1956. 


Michael J. Flack, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at Vassar College, served re- 
cently as independent consultant to the Ford 
Foundation’s international relations program. 


Henry C. Galant, chairman, department of 
government, Skidmore College, has received a 
summer grant from the Social Science Re- 
search Council for research-in France. 


Federico G. Gil has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the University of North 
Carolina for research in Latin America. 


Edward B. Glick, interim instructor in the 
department of political science of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, has been appointed a consult- 
ant to the Latin American Department of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


Albert Gorvine, Brooklyn College, will re- 
main for a second year as director of research 
at the Institute of Public Administration of 
the University of Ankara, under arrangements 
with New York University, supported by the 
International Cooperation Administration. 


Priscilla Greeley, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment, Skidmore College, will study at the 
University of London this summer. 


Charles M. Hardin, University of Chicago, 
is rapporteur general of a roundtable (on the 
political role of the farm community) to be 
held at the International Political Science 
Association meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in September. 


Friedrich A. Hayek, Aaron Director, and 
Herbert Heaton are this year’s lecturers at 
the Institute on Freedom and Competitive 
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Enterprise at Claremont Men’s College, June 
10-24, 1956. 


Paul M. Herzog, associate dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion, has been appointed a member of the In- 
ternational Labor Office’s Committee on Ex- 
perts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations. Mr. Herzog has also re- 
cently been elected Vice-President of the 
American Society for Public Administration. 


Roger Hilsman, formerly of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Chief of the 
Foreign Affairs Division of the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. 


Bernard L. Hyink, dean of students, and 
William B. Storm, of the School of Publio 
Administration faculty, University of Southern 
California, will serve with the School’s Insti- 
tute of Administrative Affairs, University of 
Tehran, Iran, during the 1956-57 school year. 
Richard C. Gable will continue as a member 
of the Institute faculty during the same period. 


Frederick C. Irion, associate professor and 
director of government research at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, has been appointed editor- 
of-reports for the New Mexico legislature’s 
Welfare Investigating Committee. He has also 
been invited to attend the Second Conference 
on Democratic Theory to be held at Buck Hill 
Falls in June. 


G. Edward Janosik, assistant professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been given 
a special Summer Research Grant by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Rex Johnson, formerly research director 
and secretary of the Recreational Planning 
Division of the Council of Social Agencies of 
Rochester, is now executive director of the 
Mental Health Association of Dayton. 


Herbert Kaufman has been granted leave 
from Yale University for 1956-57 and will col- 
laborate with Wallace 8. Sayre of Columbia 
University under a research grant from the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


Joseph A. Kitchin has resigned from the de- 
partment of political science at Queen’s Col- 
lage to accept appointment as director of the 
United States Information Service in Calcutta, 
India. 
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Louis E. Lambert will direct the 8th Annual 
Workshop in Problems of State and Local 
Government this summer, to be held under the 
sponsorship of the department of government 
- and the School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Harold D. Lasswell, professor of law and 
political science at Yale University and presi- 
dent of the American Politica] Science Associa- 
tion delivered the second lecture in public af- 
fairs at the University of Maryland, sponsored 
by the department of government and politics 
and the Bureau of Governmental Research. 


Walter H. C. Laves, chairman of the depart- 
ment of government at Indiana Iniversity, 
attended the annua] meeting of the Governing 
Board of the UNESCO Institute for Social 
Science in Cologne, Germany on March 16 
and 17, 1956. Mr. Laves gave the principal 
address at a two-day conference on Technical 
Assistance and the Role of Universities at the 
University of Liege, Belgium. 


Arnaud B. Leavelle, of Stanford University, 
is president-elect of the Northern California 
Political Science Association. 


Charles O. Lerche, of the department of 
political science at Emory University, has 
been appointed associate director of the faculty 
Seminar for the Improvement of Teaching in 
International Relations being held at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa during the summer session. 


Werner Levi, of the University of Minne- 
sota, will spend the summer in Europe where 
he will attend an International Sociological 
Conference and participate in an international 
seminar on some problems of international] re- 
lations. 


Georgia Bell Levy, associate professor of 
political science at Prairie View A & M Col- 
lege, has received grants from the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Danforth Foundation to en- 
gage in research on India and SEATO. 


Guenter Lewy, an instructor in Columbia 
College has received an SSRC grant for 1956— 
57 to enable him to complete his dissertation. 


Oliver J. Lissitzyn will be on leave from 
Columbia for the academic year 1956-57. 


Clarence Ludwig, member of the political 
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` science faculty and director of the Municipal 


Reference Bureau at the University of Minne- 
sota, has returned from a period of service as 
& consultant in local government on the staff 
of the Institute of Pubie Administration at 
the University of the Pailippines. 


Arthur W. Macmahca, Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave the annual Jelmund J. James Lec- 
ture on Government atthe University of INi- 
nois on February 29, 19&6. 


Robert J. M. Matteron was appointed the 
first executive director of the American So- 
ciety for Public Adminstration. The creation 
of this full-time post, which provides a chief 
administrative officer for the Society, was 
made possible by the recent $245,000 grant 
of the Ford Foundaticm to the Society for a 
five-year development program. 


Edwin B. MePhercn, Indiana University, 
wil] conduct the second summer Property Tax 
School for municipal and county assessors 
under the sponsorship of the department of 
government at Indiana University, July 31 


and August 1, 1956. i 


John H. Millett, University of Rochester, 
will teach at the University of Illinois during 
the summer session of 1956. 


Lennox A. Mills, University of Minnesota, 
will attend a conference on South and South- 
east Asia which will be held July 2-6 at the 
School of Oriental ard African Studies of the 
University of London. 


Hans J. Morganth=u, University of Chicago, 
will be a member of the Columbia nA ERGY 
Summer Session staT. 


Ray Olpin, presiGent of the University of 
Utah, Roy V. Peel, Sead of the department of 
political science, anc Franz B. Schick, profes- 
sor of political scienze, attended the Institute 
of World Affairs at Riverside, California, De- 
cember 11-16, 1955 


Norman D. Palner, professor of political 
science, University Df Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed a memker of the Committee on 
Institutional Projects Abroad of the American 
Council on Education. On February 10, 
Professor Palmer delivered the opening lecture 
in the Gabrielson Lacture Series at Colby Col- 
lege and on February 3 he lectured at the Army 
War College. 
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Otto Charles Press, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College department of social sci- 
ence, has been appointed visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Indiana University for 
the summer term 1958. 


Allan R. Richards, associate professor of 
government at the University of New Mexico, 
has been appointed an administrative re- 
searcher to the New Mexico Legislature’s Wel- 
fare Investigating Committee. 


Benjamin Rivlin, Brooklyn College, will be 
Lecturer on North African Affaire at the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies during the summer of 1956. 


James R. Roach, associate professor of gov- 
ernment at the University of Texas, has been 
awarded a Foreign Area Training Fellowship 
by the Ford Foundation for fourteen months 
beginning in June, 1956. 


David W. Smith, former graduate student 
in the department of political science, Uni- 
versity of Utah, is now attached to Amerika 
House in Heidelberg, Germany, as a member 
cf the Foreign Service of the United States. 


Ralph Smuckler has been appointed acting 
chief adviser of the 30-man technical assistance 
team of Michigan State University, in Saigon, 
Vietnam. 


Clyde F. Snider, University of Illinois, was 
on leave during the spring semester, 1986, to 
continue his study of rural local government. 


Richard F, Staar, professor of political sci- 
ence at Harding College, presented a paper at 
the Ninth University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference on April 28, 1956. 


John E. Stoner, professor of government, 
Indiana University, has received a grant from 
the National Association of County Officials 
to conduct a study of county road administra- 
tion in the State of Washington. ; 


Henry A. Turner, Santa Barbara College, 
University of California, will offer courses in 
the summer session at the University of Ne- 
braska, 


Amry Vandenbosch, University of Ken- 
tucky, was a member of a 10-man mission to 
confer with scientists, university administra- 
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tors, and government officials of the Colombo 
Plan countries on the establishment of an Asian 
Nuclear Center, which will be located in the 
Philippines. 


Robert A. Walker, Stanford University, has 
been named chairman of the Committee on 
General Studies at Stanford, charged with 
carrying forward the extensive curricular revi- 
sions recently adopted by the faculty. 


James T. Watkins, IV, Stanford University, 
has been appointed to the California Commit- 
tee for the Study of Education by the Associa- 
tion of Western Colleges. 


Wilfred D. Webb, associate professor of gov- 
ernment at the University of Texas, has been 
appointed to the City Planning Commission 
of the city of Austin. 


Edward W. Weidner, head of the depart- 
ment of political science at Michigan State 
University, has returned to the campus to re- 
assume his duties after serving as chief ad- 
viser of the Michigan State University techni- 
cal assistance program in Saigon, Vietnam, for 
nine months. i 


J. D. Williams, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Utah, is active in the 
Home Rule Committee of Salt Lake City 
which is seeking a change from the Commis- 
sion form to the city manager form of city gov- 
ernment. 


Francis G. Wilson, University of Dlinois, 
will teach at the University of Washington 
summer session of 1958. 


Leon Wolcott, visiting professor of govern- 
ment at the University of New Mexico, has 
been appointed executive director of the New 
Mexico Legislature’s Welfare Investigating 
Committee. | 


Arnold Wolfers has been granted sabbatical 
leave from Yale University for 1956-57 and has 
received a research grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Recently, the Swiss government 
appointed him to the six-man Governing 
Board of the Graduate Institute of Advanced 
Internationa] Studies at Geneva, Switzerland. 


Chitoshi Yanaga, associate professor of 
political science, Yale University, has returned 
after a year in Japan. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Harold F. Alderfer has résigned as executive 
secretary of the Institute of Local Government 
at The Pennsylvania State University to be- 
come Assistant Commissioner of Operations of 
the Urban Renewal Administration in ME 
ington, D.C. 


John A, Armstrong, Jr. has accepted an ap- 
pointment as visiting assistant professor in the 
Russian Institute at Columbia University dur- 
ing 1956-57. 


Roscoe Baker has become a member of the 
department of government and politics of the 
University of Maryland and will a 
in their overseas program, 


John Ballard, University of Iowa, has been 
appointed to an instructorship in political 
science at San Jose State College. 


y 
Walter F. Berns, Jr., has been appointed an 
assistant professor of political science at Yale 
University. 


Ralph Conant has been appointed an in- 
atructor in the department of political science 
at Michigan State University. 


Alexander Dallin will become visiting assist- 
ant professor at the Russian Institute at Co- 
lumbia University during 1956-57. 


Richard A. Edwards of Lafayette College 
will be on leave through January, 1957 to be 
director of research for the Commission on 
Government Security. 


Keener C. Frazer who, as a visiting profes- 
sor, has held the Chester W. Nimits professor- 


ship of social and political science at the Naval , 


War College at Newport, Rhode Island during 
the past year will return to the University. of 
North Carolina in September. 


Frank Gibson has recently assumed his 
duties as director of the University of Georgia 


bureau of public administration and as super-. 


visor of government training and service, 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education. 


Federico G. Gil has been appointed to the 
rank of professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Kurt Ulaster has been appointed a member 
of the department of govarnment and politics 
to work in the University of Maryland over- 
seas program. 


Charles D. Goff, of the University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee, is serving during the sec- 
ond semester as & lecturer in political science 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


William R. Hamilton has joined the de- 
partment of government and polities of the 
University of Maryland zo work in the over- 
seas program. 


Willard R. Hancock hes returned to the de- 
partment of political science at the University 
of Pennsylvania after four and one half years 
as Director of.the Bureauof Municipal Affairs, 
Department of Interna Affairs, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, ' 


Charles H. Heimsath lms been appointed an 
instructor in political ssience at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Richard H. Heindel, cean of the college of 
arts and sciences and prcfessor of history and 
government at the University of Buffalo, has 
been appointed the Uriversity’s first vice- 
chancellor for planning and development. 


Edwin C. Hoyt, Jr., will join the staff of the 


- department of public lay of Columbia Uni- 


versity to give the interrational law lectures. 


Charles S. Hyneman, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appoinzed professor of gov- 
ernment at Indiana University beginning in 
the fall of 1956. 


William S. Jenkins bas become the first 
director of a new bureau of public records col- 
lection and research established at the Uni- 
versity of North Caroline. He will continue to 
teach his courses in conetitutional law. 


Samuel 8. Jones, formerly with the State 
Department and more recently with the For- 
eign Service, has beer appointed Burton 
Craige Professor of Jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Joseph LaPalombara kas been promoted to 
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an associate professorship at Michigan State 
University. 


Charles F. LeeDecker has become associate 


. professor and executive secretary of the Inati- 


tute of Local Government at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


Frank M. Lewis, who spent the last year 
doing research in Chile, has become an instruc- 
tor in political science at the University of 
Texas. : 


George T. Little, University of Vermont, 
has been granted a leave of absence to accept 
the position of professor of government in the 
National] Political University, Taipei, Taiwan. 


Mere a ay 


William S>‘Eivingston has resumed his as- 
sociate professorship at the University of 
Texas, having served as visiting lecturer at 
Yale University during the fall semester, 1955- 
56. 


Harvey C. Mansfield, Ohio State University, 
will be a member of the Columbia University 
summer session staff. 


Harris Martin, Stanford University, is a 
member of the San Jose State College staff for 
the academic year 1956-57. 


James A. McConnell has been appointed 
professor of agricultural industries at Cornell’s 
Graduate School of Business and Publio Ad- 
ministration as of February 1, 1956. Professor 


` McConnell was formerly Assistant Secretary 


of Agriculture and Executive Vice-President of 
the Cooperative Grange League Federation, 
Inc. 


David W. Miner, University of California, 
has accepted an appointment as instructor of 
government in the School of General Studies 
at Columbia University. 


Allan S. Nanes has been promoted to the 
position of assistant to the deputy director 
for research, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 


Edward R. O’Connor, who received his 
Ph.D. in 1954 at the University of Notre 
Dame, has accepted an appointment as in- 
structor in the department of government, 
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University of Texas, effective the spring semea- 
ter of 1956. 


Edward R. Padgett was appointed to a 
position in the department of government and 
politics in the University of Maryland over- 
seas program. 


Paul A. Pfretzschner, Lafayette College, 
has been promoted to associate professor of 
government and law as of February 1, 1956. 
In addition to his regular work this year, Pro- 
fessor Pfretzachner is giving a course in the 
Institute of Local Government at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He will teach at the 
summer session at the University of Buffalo. 


Emmette 8. Redford, University of Texas, 
has been appointed to a research assignment 
for the fall semester 1956-57 to prepare a 
study of government regulation of economic 
enterprise. 


Harry W. Reynolds, Jr., formerly of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed visiting assistant professor of public 
administration at the University of Southern 
California. 


Fred W. Riggs, Yale University, has been 
appointed associate professor of government 
at Indiana University beginning in the fall of 
1956. 


Henry L. Roberts has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Russian Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Heinrich A. Rommen, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, has received an appointment ag ex- 
change professor at the law faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt for the spring semester, 
1956 and as a Fulbright lecturer in political 
science to the University of Nijmegen, Nether- 
lands, for the academic year 1956-57. 


David N. Rowe, professor of political sci- 
ence at Yale University, will return in Sep- 
tember after two years in Formosa. 


Dankwart A. Rustow, Princeton University, 
will be a member of the staff of the Center of 
Turkish Studies at Columbia University dur- 
ing the year 1956-57. 


John A, Schutz, Whittier College, has been 
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promoted to the rank of full professor in the 
department of political science and” inter- 
national relations. 


Robert A. Shanley, ET instructor at 
the University of Detroit, has been appointed 
associate professor of political | science at 
Oglethorpe University. 


ir 


Allan P, Sindler as been saute to 


assistant professor of political science, AmE: 


University. 


“Ward Stewart, assistant commissioner of 
education, U. 8. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, has been appointed pro- 
fessorial lecturer on the part-time faculty of 
the American University. 


Melvin P. Straus, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been appointed instructor 


in political sicnce at the University of Texas.. 


William L. Strauss, formerly with The 
Fund for the Republic, Inc.| has accepted a 
position as associate professor of political soi- 
“ence at Arizona State College beginning in the 
academic year 1956-57. 


Loren E. Tesdell, formerly of Stanford Uni- 


versity, has been appointed instructor in polit- 
ical science at the University of Texas. 


‘Kenneth N. Waltz has been promoted to aś- 
sistant professor in the government depart: 
ment of Columbia College. | 


Earl Warner, Ohio Wesleyan, has been ap- 
„pointed to the rank of associate professor and 
has been reappointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science for a moves period 
ending June, 1958. 


t 


Frederic A. Weed, of the department of social. 
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soiences, Northern Illinois State College, has 
accepted a position in the department of polit- 


' ical science, San Jose State College, effective 


September 1, 1956. 


Henry Wella will join the political science 
department of the Unive-sity of Pennsylvania 
as an associate professo-. Professor Wells is 
presently an associate >rofeasor of political 
science and chairman of the political acience 
staff at the University of Puerto Rico. 


Philip M. Williams, Jasus College, Oxford, 
haa accepted an invitaticn to join the depart- 
ment of public law and government at Colum- 
bia Dveri during the academic year 1956- ; 
57. 7 3 


Richard B. Wilson waa sxpoihted to a posi- 
tion in the department of government and 


_ politics in the University of Maryland over- 


seas program. 


James R. Woodwortn, who recently re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Harvard University, 
has become assistant professor of social 
studies at Miami Univecsity. 


Paul W. van der Veu- has been appointed 
assistant professor at the University of 
Hawaii. nS 


Richard W. Van Wagenen will take leave of 
absence from Princeton Jniversity to join the - 
civilian faculty of the Netional War College in 
Washington, D. C. for she year 1956-57. 


Gerard F. Yates, 8.J., professor of govern- 
ment at Georgetown Uriversity, is in charge 
this year of Georgetown’s newly established 
Junior Year Abroad program at the Univer- 
sity of Fribourg, Switzer.and. He is also visit- 
ing professor at Fribourgfor the year 1955-56. 


IN MEMORIAM 


William Madison Boyd, chairman of the de- 
partment of political acience'at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, died on March 10, 1956 at the age of 
thirty-nine after a long illness, Dr. Boyd had 


his A.M. and his Ph.D. from the University 


of Michigan.. 


1 
Dr. Ernst H. Feilchenfeld, professor òf in- 
ternational law and chairman of the Institute 


i 


of World Polity, Georgetown University, died . 
of a heart attack on March 25. A great Jew, a 

great German, and a great American, he em- 
bodied the most profounc elements of all three 
civilizations in his remarkable career as a 
writer, advisor, and teacier, As a young man, 
his brilliant career at the University of Berlin 
was interrupted by the First World War. Al- 
though he fought at Verdun, in Silesia, and in 
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Palestine, he never became the proverbial 
‘professional’ war veteran and military ex- 
pert. He used to say jokingly, “Wherever I ar- 
rived, the front collapsed immediately.” 

Dr. Feilchenfeld’ completed his studies at 
Berlin, where he obtained his J.U.D. as well 
as the legal offices of assessor and referendar. 
Disturbed by trends in German society, he 
moved to England and finally to the United 
States, where he became a citizen in 1936. 

At Harvard Law School, Professor Feilchen- 
feld became a leading figure in a new field 
which he did much to establish, namely: inter- 
national economic law. During World Wer II, 
he went to the Treasury Department where he 
worked for what he insisted upon calling the 
Board of Economic “Tllfare.” By 1944 Dr. 
Feilchenfeld came to Georgetown where, at 
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last, his wanderings ceased. His reputation 
rested upon his many publications in the field 
of international law. 

Dr. Feilchenfeld will be missed by many 
eminent statesmen, scholars, and public serv- 
ants who enjoyed his friendship and advice 
for so many years. Surely the Cosmos Club in 
Washington, D. C. will be different without 
him. But his greatest contribution lay in the 
inspiration and guidance which he lavished 
upon his students. It was moving but hardly 
surprising to listen to the many students who 
came to pay their last respects to Dr. Feil- 
chenfeld. They all said substantially the same 
thing: ‘He had a great influence on my life; 


_he was like a father to me.” Surely these 


devoted students are his greatest legacy.— 
Wiurian V. O’Brien 
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WOODROW WILSON AS LEGISLATIVE LEADER AND 
ADMINISTRATOR* 


ARTHUR W. MACMAHON 
Columbia Untversity 


A portrayal of Woodrow Wilson’s legislative leadership and adminis- 
tive methods has more uses than as a reminder of achievements durably 
impressive in themselves. His practice partly answered his own unre- 
solved thinking about the presidency; in turn it implied theories that 
serve as foils in looking at later developments. The centennial of Wil- 
son’s birth is a fitting time to recount the story drawing on memoirs 
that accumulated after his death. The emphasis may well be on domestic 
policy i in view of the greater attention that has been given to Wilson’s 
role in war and peace. 


I 


First we must examine the prior development of Wilson’s thinking 
about the presidency. Our concern is the working conception of the 
office of American elected chief executives that he had come to hold 
by the time of his full entrance into public life. 

As a college senior Wilson wrote on “Cabinet Government in the 
United States.’’! He deplored, as real cause of solicitude and doubt, 
“the absorption of all power by a legislature which is practically irre- 
sponsible for its acts.” What would be the remedy for government 
“practically carried on by irresponsible committees”? The remedy would 
be Cabinet government, meaning “‘simply to give to the heads of the 

* A discussion of certain points in this paper appears in the report of Lectures and Semi- 
nar at the University of Chicago, Jan. 80-Feb. 3, 1966 in Celebration of the Centennial of 
Woodrow Wilson, pp. 267-93. 

1 International Review, Aug. 1879, Vol. 7, pp. 146-163. The text is given in R. S. Baker 
and W. E. Dodd, ed., The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson. College and State. (New York, 
Vol. 1, pp. 19-42). Also republished in booklet form with an introductory chapter by 
Thomas K. Finletter. (Stamford, Conn, 1947.) The Wilson centennial has been marked by 


the publication of a volume of selections from his speeches and writings, edited by August 
Heckscher, The Politics of Woodrow Wilson, (New York, 1956). 
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Executive departments—the members of the Cabinet—seats in Con- 
gress, with the privilege of the initiative in legislatior and some part 
of the unbounded privileges now commanded by the Standing Com- 
mittees.”’ At the time, milder versions of this general idea were in the 
air. In 1864 a select committee of the House of Representatives under 
the chairmanship of George H. Pendleton of Ohio reported his bill 
“to provide that the heads of Executive Departments may occupy seats 
on the floor of the House of Representatives.”? Part of the original 
rationale was the argument that the executive branco had too many 
personal influences in Congress; then as later men dispated whether the 
effect of the proposed arrangement would strengther or weaken the 
chief executive. In 1879, Mr. Pendleton, by then a Serator, introduced 
a bill to provide “that principal officers in each of tha Executive De- 
partments may occupy ‘seats on the floor of the Senase and House of 
Representatives.” In 1881 he succeeded in his motion te have it referred 
to a select committee of ten members, by whom it was favorably viewed. 
Meanwhile Gamaliel Bradford notably was calling ettention to this 
type of proposal; his plea was echoed, for example, in aa article in 1873 
on the question “Shall the Cabinet have seats in Congress?’’* But Wil- 
son in his own essay in 1879 warned the advocates that they deceived 
themselves if they did not recognize that the system would involve 
cabinet resignation. He suggested that ‘‘whether or not the presidential 
term should, under such a change of conditions, be lengthened would 
be one of several practical questions which would attend the adoption 
of a system of this sort.” 

The same belief that the defects in the American stzucture were not 
self-adjusting and the same remedy, without a precise Zormula, marked 
Wilson’s writings in the early Eighties. In an essay in 1884 he declared 
roundly: “Committee government is too clumsy and too clandestine 

2 H.R. 214. 38th Congress, H. Rept. 48, April 6, 1864. For discussion March 3, 1865, 
see Congressional Globe, 38th Congress, 2nd Sess., new series no. 8& App., pp. 103-108. 
The bill provided that, in addition to giving department heads the r ght to attend at any 
time and “to participate in matters relative to the business of their departments,” they 
must. come twice a week “to give information in reply to question: which may be pro- 
pounded to them under the rules of the House.” Pendleton himsel- said: “If I believed 
that it would increase the power of the Executive I would abandon it at once,” 

3 8. 227; 46th Congress, 1st Sesa., discussed in an interchange between Senators Pen- 
dleton and Morrill on April 28, 1879, Congressional Record, Vol. 9, ap. 966-74; reported 
favorably by a select committee of ten on February 4, 1881, 46th Congress, 3rd Sese., 


Vol. 11, p. 1201, S. Rept. 837. Reintroduced without result as S. 307 :n the 47th Congress, 
1st Sess., Vol. 13, p. 53, Deo. 8, 1881. 

1 Nation, April 3, 1873, Vol. 16, pp. 283-34. “Mr. Bradford,” it eaid, “thinks that the 
true way is to give cabinet ministers seats in Congress. His idea is tat by this means we 
can secure what is so much needed, ‘national representation’.” See Arshur 8. Link, Wilson, 
The Road to the White House. (Princeton, 1947), p. 17. 
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a system to last . . . English precedent and the world’s fashion must be 
followed in the institution of Cabinet Government in the United 
States.”’® His first book, Congressional Government, completed in 1884 
and published in 1885, was less imperative; it was proposive only by 
implication. “I am pointing out facts,” he wrote, ‘diagnosing, not pre- 
scribing remedies.” The preface announced that the purpose of the 
book was to reveal the contrast between two principal types of govern- 
ment: ‘administration by semi-independent executive agents who obey 
the dictation of a legislature to which they are not responsible, and 
administration by executive agents who are the accredited leaders and 
accountable servants of a legislature virtually supreme in all things.” 
The depth of the desired reorganization was indicated by the remark 
that “the Constitution is not honored by blind worship.” The direction 
of change was indicated by pointing to the need to apply “‘with the un- 
hesitating courage of conviction all thoroughly-tested or well-considered 
expedients necessary to make self-government among us a straight- 
forward thing of simple method, single unstinted power, and clear re- 
sponsibility”’.? 

In 1893, in an article in the Review of Reviews on “Mr. Cleveland’s 
Cabinet,” Wilson was saying: “What we need is harmonious, consistent, 
responsible party government instead of a wide dispersion of function 
and responsibility; and we can get it only by connecting the President 
as closely as may be with his party in Congress. The natural connecting 
link is the cabinet.’’? A few years later, in a talk before the Virginia 
Bar Association in 1897, Wilson asked: “Should we not, on the one 
hand, give the individual leaders of opinion in Congress a better chance 
to have an intimate part in determining who should be President, and 
the President, on the other hand, a better chance to approve himself a 
statesman, and his advisers capable men of affairs, in the guidance of 
Congress?”? Only the second part of the question seemed to be covered 
by his answer: “This will be done when the Executive is given an au- 
thoritative initiative in the Houses.” 

Significantly, Wilson was now talking about the presidency in terms 


s “Committee or Cabinet Government,” Overland Monthly, Jan. 1884, series 2, Vol. 
3, pp. 17-33. The essay is given in Baker and Dodd, op. ctt., Vol. 1, pp. 95-129. 
s Congressional Government. (Boston, 1885), p. 315. A new preface was written for the 


fifteenth impression in 1900 and an introduction by Ray Stannard Baker for the impres- 
sion of 1925. 


t Ibid., p. 332. 
® Review of Reviews, April 1893, Vol. 7, pp. 286-97; reprinted in Baker and Dodd, op. 
cti., Vol. 1, pp. 198-222. 


° Leaderless Government. (Richmond, 1897.) Reprinted in Baker and Dodd, op. cit., 
Vol. 1, pp. 336-59. 
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of “the nationalization of the motive power of the government, to 
offset the economic sectionalization of the country.” For, he argued, 
the great structural defect was “that Congress is the motive power in 
the government and yet has in it nowhere any representative of the 
nation as a whole.” 

The final stage in a considerable shift of emphasis and outlook on 
the presidency can be seen in the new prefatory note to the fifteenth 
edition of Congressional Government in 1900 and forcefu_ly in a magazine 
article two years later. “Once more,” wrote Wilson, “‘it is our place 
among the nations that we think of; once more our Pzesidents are our 
leaders.’’?° 

The lectures in 1907 that were published in the n2xt year as Con- 
stitutional Government in the United States were Wilson’s last academic 
formulation. The book repeats the view that the war with Spain and 
related changes had altered the balance of the parts in American govern- 
ment. ‘Foreign questions became leading questions azain, as they had 
been in the first days of the government, and in them zhe President was 
of necessity leader.” What is needed in the presicency, more than 
actual experience, Wilson argued, is some one “who wif be and will seem 
to the country in some sort an embodiment of the character and purpose 
it wishes its government to haye.” 

Especially important in appraising Wilson’s outlock on the relative 
nature of legislative and administrative responsibilities was his declara- 
tion that “it is therefore becoming more and more true, as the business 
of the government becomes more complex and extend2d, that the Presi- 
dent is becoming more and more a political and less and less an executive 
oficer.” Wilson summarized it this way: ‘‘His execusive powers are in 
commission, while his political powers more and mere center and ac- 
cumulate upon him and are in their very nature petsonal and inalien- 
able.” As a corollary he believed that under a sel*-reliant President 
“the cabinet is an executive, not a political body.” _ 

Such a political role for the President involves tbe problem of tele- 
scoped relations to party and to nation. The Presidert, Wilson declared 
in Constitutional Government, “cannot escape being the leader of his 
party except by incapacity and lack of personal force, because he is at 
once the choice of the party and of the nation.” Ee went on to say: 

19 The Ideals of America,” Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1902, Vol. 90, pp. 721-34. Re- 
printed in Baker and Dodd, op. ch., Vol. 1, pp. 416-42. 

u Constitutional Government in the United States. (New York, 19)8), p. 59. 

13 Tbid., p. 65. 

18 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 


14 Ibid. p. 76. 
ib Ibid., p. 67. 
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“No one else represents the people as a whole, exercising a national 
choice; and inasmuch as his strictly executive duties are in fact sub- 
ordinated, so far at any rate as all detail is concerned, the President 
represents not so much the party’s governing efficiency as its controlling 
ideals and principles. ... He can dominate his party by being spokes- 
man for the real sentiment and purpose of the country, by giving direc- 
tion to opinion, by giving the country at once the information and the 
statements of policy which will enable it to form its judgments alike of 
parties and of men.” 

Wilson himself, at this stage in his writing, left choices open and the 
issues of relationship somewhat blurred. The President, he indicated, 
“may be both the leader of his party and the leader of the nation, or 
he may be one or the other. If he lead the nation, his party can hardly 
resist him. His office is anything he has the sagacity and force to make 
it.” 18 We shall return to this problem of party and nation when we trace 
Wilson’s own choices in office and the working theory implicit in his 
statements to Congress and to the country. 

While he was Governor of New Jersey and already a possible presi- 
dential candidate, Wilson remarked in an address before the Commercial 
Club of Portland, Oregon: ‘The whole country, since it cannot decipher 
the methods of its legislation, is clamoring for leadership; and a new 
role, which to many persons seems a little less than unconstitutional, is 
thrust upon our executives. The people are impatient of a President or a 
governor who will not formulate a policy and insist upon its adoption. 
They are impatient of a governor who will not exercise energetic leader- 
ship, who will not make his appeals directly to public opmion and insist 
that the dictates of public opinion be carried out in definite legal re- 
forms of his own suggestion.” It was indeed a prospectus typical of the 
times; Charles Evans Hughes in New York was talking and acting in 
these terms. Wilson’s own state leadership helped to make it typical. 

On the eve of entering the White House, Wilson dealt with the 
presidency in a public letter to A. Mitchell Palmer. The purpose was 
to sidetrack a proposed amendment for a single six-year presidential 
term. This proposal had been endorsed by the Democratic platform and 
a resolution of amendment had passed the Senate on February 1, 1913.13 
In opposing it, Wilson pointed to what he believed was the transitional 
condition and the still uncertain destination of the presidency. Such 
unportamti, he argued, made d early constitutional amendment un- 


18 Fbid., p. 69. * 

17 The text appeared in the daily preas of Feb. 6, 1913. It is given in Baker and Dodd, 
op. cH., Vol. 1, pp. 21-26. 

18 Congressional Record, 62d Congress, 3d seas., Vol. 49, p. 2420. 
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desirable. “I must speak with absolute freedom and candor in this 
matter, or not speak at all,” Wilson wrote, “and it seems to me that 
the present position of the Presidency in our actual system, as we use 
it, is quite abnormal and must lead eventually to scmething very 
different.” Why, he asked, should the President, who is expected to be 
the leader of the party and spokesman of policy, be resdonsible to no 
one for four years, let alone six? “Sooner or later, it would:seem, he must 
be made answerable to opinion in a somewhat more infcrmal and inti- 
mate fashion—answerable, it may be, to the Houses whem he seeks to 
lead, either personally or through a Cabinet, as well as ta the people for 
whom they speak.” He added: “But this is a matter to be worked out— 
as it inevitably will be—in some natural American way waich we cannot 
yet even predict.” 

To speak in these vague terms in February 1913 was probably both 
tactical and honest. It bulwarked the argument that -he presidency 
was in unresolved transition while, equally unresolved for Wilson, it 
retained elements of his earlier preoccupation. It left Wilson free to 
emphasize what was immediate and practical: that the President ‘“‘is 
expected by the Nation to be the leader of his party as well as the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Government, and the country will take no 
excuses from him.” This assumption was the basis for tke crucial point 
in the argument. ‘The present fact,” Wilson wrote, ‘is that the Presi- 
dent is held responsible for what happens in Washingtor in every large 
matter, and so long as he is commanded to lead he is surely entitled to a 
certain amount of power—all the power he can get from the support 
and convictions and opinions of his fellow countrymen. and he ought 
to be suffered to use that power against his opponents until his work is 
done.” Limiting the President to a single six-year te-m, he argued, 
would seriously embarrass the fighting power of a Pre ident who is a 
true spokesman for the people. 


It 


In such passages we were given a working plan or the eve of its 
memorable application. Thereafter we can glean only the barest hints 
of Wilson’s later thinking about constitutional change There is little 
to offset the verdict that as man of action he helped history to pro- 
nounce: namely, that the practice of presidential leacership reduced 
the possibility of using the presidency as a passive pirion for evoking 
legislatively responsible cabinets. ; 

As for clues to Wilson’s later thinking about responsdility, it is true 
that on November 5, 1916, before the election, he wrcte to Secretary 
Lansing that, if Hughes was elected, he proposed to appoint him Secre- 
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tary of State and then to resign along with the Vice President so that 
Hughes could become President without delay. “AH my life long,” 
Wilson wrote to Lansing, “I have advocated some such responsible 
government for the United States as other constitutional systems afford 
as of course, and as such action on my part would inaugurate, at least 
by example. Responsible government means government by those whom 
the people trust, and trust at the time of decision and action. The whole 
country has long perceived, without knowing how to remedy, the ex- 
treme disadvantage of having to live for four months after an election 
under a party whose guidance had been rejected at the polls.’’* But 
President Wilson was speaking here of a special aspect of the problem 
of responsibility. The Twentieth Amendment has eased this angle of 
the problem by shortening the interregnum. 

On the question of President Wilson’s ultimate views about political 
responsibility through a cabinet, David F. Houston reported that ‘after 
he went to Washington, I never heard him refer to the proposal.’’?° 
Houston added his guess that ‘Wilson had never really thought through 
this problem which interested him for so many years.” Houston did not 
believe that Woodrow Wilson quite realized how far his own successful 
practice of his immediate working code had helped to remove the 
dilemma by closing the doors on any other course for the presidency. 

Against this glancing evidence must be put the equally slight clue 
given by Colonel House’s dictated diary note about a dinner conversa- 
tion with the President on April 29, 1917.7 

“The President,” House recorded, “declared his intention of writing 
some things which were on his mind, after he retired from office.... 
He said he had no notion of writing about his administration, but ex- 
pressed a desire to write one book which he has long had in mind and 
which he thought might have some influence for good... . He talked of 
the proposed book and its contents. I thought that if he would bring 
out clearly the necessity for a more responsive form of government, and 
the necessity for having Cabinet members sit in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1t would be worth while. He agreed that if the Cabinet 
officers sat in the House, the outcome would be that the President 
would have to take his material for the Cabinet from Congress. This, in 
the end, would give the Cabinet more power, and would have the 

19 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters. (Garden City, 1927-1939), 
Vol. 6, p. 292-93. Baker remarks: “There is no doubt that he would have carried out his 
purpose of resigning in case Hughes had been elected.” p. 293. 

20 David F. Houston, Hight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet. (Garden City, 1926), Vol. 2, 
p. 198. 


21 The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a Narrative by Charles Seymour. 
(Boston, 1928), Vol. 3, p. 47. 
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further effect of bringing into Congress the best talent in the country. 
It would eventuate in something like the British system. ’ But'what we 
have quoted is Colonel House, self-consciously leading; I is not Wood- 
row Wilson speaking directly. Moreover, so far as the r2port goes and 
is accurate, it merely says that the President “agreed” about the con- 
sequences likely to follow the imagined first step. It does not necessarily 
commit the President to belief in these ultimata consequences. 

As for Wilson’s later plans for writing, we have Edith Wilson’s word 
that, in the course of comparing various places to live after leaving the 
White House, “eventually Washington was decided on fo- these reasons, 
mainly: (1) the Library of Congress afforded the facilities which my ~ 
husband wished to use while writing a book he had long had in mind; 
and (2) it was home to me.”? But of the imagined cortent of such a 
book we have only the further comment that “this book which Mr. 
Wilson wanted to write was on the subject of Government” and that, 
tragically, only one page of it was ever written. This wes a dedicatory 
page written in the White House in 1921 and handed to Mrs. Wilson 
with the smiling remark, as she recalled it: “I have writzen the dedica- 
tion to the book on Government for which I have been preparing all 
my life and which now I will have leisure to do.” Only one published 
article, however, came from him before his death—an essay in the 
Atlantic Monthly of August, 1923, on “the Road Awa} from Revolu- 
tion.” 2 


II 


A more practical issue was the way Wilson as President conceived 
and dealt with the interfused, double representative rol2s of the office. 
Undoubtedly his inaugural address stated the core of his thought about: 
the instrumental relation of majority processes and party rule to the- 
changing national consensus. “The success of a part,” he said on 
March 4, 1913, “means little except when the Nation is using the party 
for a large and definite purpose. No one can mistake the purpose for 
which the Nation now seeks to use the Democratic Party. It seeks to 
use it to interpret a change in its own plans and point f view.’’** The 


2 Edith Bolling Wilson, My Memoir. (Indianapolis, 1939), p. 308. l 
% The text is given in Baker and Dodd, op. ch., Vol. 2, pp. 53886-8. In this essay he 
` wrote: “Everyone who has an intelligent knowledge of social forces must know that great 
and widespread reactions like that which is now unquestionadly manif-sting itself against 
capitalism do not occur without cause or provocation; and before we commit ourselves 
irrevocably to an attitude of hostility to this movement of the time, ve ought frankly to 
put to ourselves the question, Is the capitalistic system unimpeachabls? which is another 
way of asking, Have capitalists generally used their power fcr the benefit of the countries | 
in which their capital is employed and for the benefit of their fellow men?” 

4 The text of the address is given in Baker and Dodd, ep. cit., Vol. L pp. 1-6. > 
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game conception was reflected in a magazine article—an interview, 
perhaps, it should be called—that appeared on March 8. “I am bidden,” 
he said, “to interpret as well as I can the purposes of the people of the 
United States, and to act, in so far as my purpose determines the action, 
through the instrumentality of persons who likewise represent that 
choice.” He drew the conclusion: “‘ . . . I shall not be acting in a partisan 
spirit when I nominate progressives—and only progressives. I shall be 
acting as a representative of the people of this great country.” 

We shall have occasion in examining Wilson’s legislative methods to 
note the importance of his decision to work with the regular leaders and 
officers of the Democratic Party in Congress. This crucial choice of 
tactics was qualified but not renounced in such statements as his re- 
mark in a Jackson Day talk in January, 1915, “that politics in this 
country does not depend any longer upon the regular members of either 
party.’ 26 He contended that the Democratic Farty was two-thirds 

“progressive,” the Republican Party one-third “progressive.” In the 
spring of 1916 he said at a Jefferson Day banquet: “Party politics, my 
friends, sometimes plays too large a part in the United States. . . .This 
country demands service which is essentially and fundamentally non- 
partisan.” He added that he was referring as much to domestic as to 
foreign affairs. “For in saying non-partisan I do not mean merely as 
between parties and political organizations, but also and more funda- 
mentally as between classes and interests.” ?7 

Later, in the congressional campaign of 1918, the President’s appeal 
for the return of a Democratic majority seemed to project something 
long and deep in his thinking about party responsibility. The recollec- 
tions of his cabinet associates indicate that they understood his appeal 
would be couched in terms of support for his policies.?8 Colonel House, 
however, noted in his diary on September 24: “. . . The President spoke 
of politics in general and expressed an earnest desire that a Democratic 
Congress should be elected. He said that he intended making a speech 
or writing a letter about two weeks before the elections, asking the 
people to return a Democratic House.’’?* The diary entry added: “I did 
not express any opinion as to the wisdom of this.” On October 25, when 
the President’s statement was issued and before the election, House 
did confide to his diary that he was “greatly disturbed by the Presi- 
dent’s appeal” and that “I am sorry now I did not discuss it with him 

2 Colliers Weekly, March 8, 1918, Vol. 50, p. 8. Baker and Dodd, op. cH., Vol. 1, pp. 
= eae and Dodd, op. cH., p. 238. 

27 Baker and Dodd, op. ctt., Vol. 2, p. 144. 


28 Baker, op. cit., Vol. 8, pp. 513-14. 
29 The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. 4, p. 68. 
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to a finish.’’?° It is true the President’s statement on October 25 sought 
to avoid the charge that he was complaining of lack of support of the 
war.*! “I have no thought,” he said, “of suggesting thet any political 
party is paramount in matters of patriotism.” But his appeal was 
frankly in terms of party. He went on to say that “the leaders of the 
minority in the present Congress have unquestionably been prowar, 
but they have been anti-administration.” He charged that they had 
been constantly seeking “to take the choice of policy and the conduct 
of the war out of my hands and put it under the control of instrumentali- 
ties of their own choosing.” Pleading that “this is no time either for 
divided counsel or for divided leadership,” the President said to the 
voters: “If you have approved of my leadership and wish me to con- 
tinue to be your unembarrassed spokesman in affaire at home and 
abroad, I earnestly beg that you will express ycurselvee unmistakably 
to that effect by returning a Democratic majority to both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives.” It should be noted that the Presi- 
dent based this appeal largely on the importance of being unembarrassed 
by divided counsel and controls. There was no comm tment to stop 
striving when he added: “I am your servant and will aceept your judg- 
ment without cavil, but my power to administer the greas trust assigned 
me by the Constitution would be seriously impaired sheuld your judg- 
ment be adverse, and I must frankly tell you so because so many critical 
issues depend upon your verdict.” 

Writing later in a personal letter, Wilson said of his action: “I have 
no idea that the President is sacrosanct in any way, and being the 
leader of the country and under our system necessarily the leader of a 
party, he certainly ought not to be rendered dumb on « point of taste 
at a critical moment.’ 

Woodrow Wilson himself recognized the relation of ie moving con- 
sensus of cumulative thinking and agitation to the legislative dynamic 
of party action and executive leadership within and through a party. 
In a letter to an intimate friend on April 23, 1911, toward the close of 
the fruitful New Jersey legislative session of Wilson’s fixst year as gov- 
ernor, he had written that it was “just a bit of natural aistory. I came 
to the office in the fullness of time, when opinion was ripe on all these 
matters, when both parties were committed to these reforms, and by 
merely standing fast, by never losing sight of the business for an hour, 

3° Tumulty’s account indicates the President’s impression after the original conversa- 
tion was “that he and Colonel House had finally agreed that the thing to do was frankly 
to come out without preliminaries of-any kind and boldly ask for the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress.” Woodrow Wilson as I Know Hem. (Garden City, 1921_, p. 326. 


3 The text is given in Baker and Dodd, op. ctt., Vol.1, pp. 286-287. 
3 Baker, op. ck., Vol. 8, p. 652. i 
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but keeping up all sorts of (legitimate) pressure all the time, kept the 
mighty forces from being diverted or blocked at any point.’’®? Governor 
Wilson’s contemporary view of himself was echoed by Arthur 8. Link 
as historian: “He succeeded because he marshaled into a coherent unit 
the force of public opinion, because he was a competent party leader, 
but above all because the necessary fundamental agitation had already 
been accomplished by other men.” % 

To say that Woodrow Wilson learned his politics in New Jersey (as 
he said) and revealed there his methods of leadership in their relation 
to s critical stage in the maturing of agreement does not deny important 
differences in the depth of controversy on state and national issues. 
Moreover, important and bitter choices remain even when there is 
general agreement that something must be done about some long- 
discussed matter—currency, say. Harvesting—even if it were no more 
than that—is not the least nor the least chancy of the skills of hus- 
bandry.*5 

In foreign affairs things were reversed; he sowed but he did not con- 
trive to harvest. 


IV 


It is timely to pass to a closer examination of the methods of legisla- 
tive leadership followed by President Wilson and to note his staff 
equipment for a role which, as has been said, he viewed as distinctively 
political. Later (having noted some of his working habits) we shall turn 
to the administrative views and methods of the man who in 1887 wrote 
a ploneering essay on the importance of administration and its study in 
the modern state. 

_ “Woodrow Wilson,” Lawrence Chamberlain has remarked, “was the 

first President to develop systematically the legislative powers of his 
office. Coming in a period of peace and prosperity, his first administra- 
tion offered an unusually favorable climate in which to test the theory 
of presidential synthesis and he was equipped by training, experience, 
and purpose to develop his concept of the office to its fullest.’’** This 


3 Baker, op. ch., Vol. 3, p. 170. 

u Wilson, The Road to the White House. (Princeton, 1947), p. 272. 

35 In domestic affairs, the war lacking, the dynamic of progressivism was hardly ex- 
hausted although William Diamond, The Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson (Balti- 
more, 1943), p. 126, remarks that ‘With the passage of the Clayton Act, the New Free- 
dom had reached its climax....” I think we may discount Wilson’s indication in the 
autumn of 1914 that the economic program was practically complete and that much that 
remained was for the states to do. See Baker, op. cit., Vol. 5, p. 198. See also Arthur S. 
Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era. (New York, 1954.) 

3 L. H. Chamberlain, The President, Congress, and Legislation. (New York, 1946), 
p. 17. 
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statement is doubtless true both in point of Wilson’s historic contribu- 
tion in the development of legislative leadership and also :n point of the 
relative importance of domestic statutory policy in 1913 and 1914. 

It does not diminish the importance of the events of tae early years 
to note Ray Stannard Baker’s comment, which indeed Wilson whim- 
sically anticipated in an off-hand remark before he took the oath. of 
office, after a campaign in which foreign affairs were harcly mentioned. 
Baker remarked: “such was the irony of fate that from the cabinet 
meeting on March 7th until Congress assembled in April—and long 
afterwards— Wilson’s attention was largely absorbed by the clamorous 
problems of Mexico, China, Japan, Panama, the Philippine Islands, 
Nicaragua.” Along the same line, David Houston, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, In a notation on May 20, 1913, about cabinet meetings, wrote: 
“Somebody pointed out that all our discussions, or nearly all, had been 
over foreign matters; that domestic problems of importance such as 
the tariff and currency were never raised by the Presicent. Lane, in 
particular, was critical. I pointed out that the President had evidently 
and of necessity given his thoughts primarily to pressing foreign ques- 
tions, that he regarded this as his particular field, one in respect to 
which he had unusual powers and responsibilities, that he was evidently 
depending upon the heads of departments initially to handle domestic 


-economic questions each in his particular field, and that he compli- _ - 


mented us by presenting many matters for discussion and advice while . 
some heads of departments did not.’’® Colonel House, of course, saw 
it from a different perspective. He dictated a grumblinz note for his 
diary on June 24, 1915: “To my mind, the President has never appreci- 
ated the importance of our foreign policy and has laid undue emphasis 
upon domestic affairs. I thoroughly approved this up to she end of the 
special session of Congress, when the tariff, banking, and such other 
measures were involved... .’”° 

The methods by which the President advanced the domestic legisla- 
tive program were of course varied. Nevertheless it is possible to iden- 
tify certain main characteristics. 

(1) President Wilson used his legislative influence selectively. He 
pushed one measure at a time. But the pressure kept coming. While the 
special session that met on April 7, 1913, was concentrating on the 
tariff, the House committees generally were not organized. Neverthe- 
less the Committee on Banking and Currency was chosen 30 that Carter 


37 Baker, op. ctt., Vol. 4, p. 56. 
!! David F. Houston, op. cH., Vol. 1, pp. 67-68. 
39 The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. 1, p. 177. 
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Glass (busy with a preliminary draft even before the election) could go 
ahead as duly constituted chairman. The tariff bill was not ready for 
signature until October but in late June the President addressed Con- 
gress on the need for banking legislation. In the field of antitrust, House 
hearings began in December, with the ground already laid in conversa- 
tions with the Democratic leaders.’® A presidential message in January 
indicated the five points for legislative action. 

Overlapping selective pressure of this sort was an effective though 
partial answer to Wilson’s long-standing complaint. “Legislation is 
conglomerate,” he had written in 1885.4" “The absence of any concert 
of action amongst the Committees leaves legislation with scarcely any 
trace of determinate party courses. No two schemes pull together.”’ 

(2) The President’s legislative approach was studiously collaborative. 
In addressing Congress about the tariff on April 8, 1913, he opened by 
saying that the President should not be viewed as “a mere department 
of the Government hailing Congress from some isolated island of jealous 
’ power... that he is a human being trying to cooperate with other 
human beings in a common service.” The President added that “after 
this pleasant experience I shall feel quite normal in all our dealings with 
one another.” 

There were hazards in going to the Hill. As President-elect Wilson 
asked Josephus Daniels: “Did you ever hear of a President occupying 
a room in the Capitol called ‘the President’s Room’? What would be 
thought of it, if, instead of asking Senators with whom I wished to 
consult to call at the White House, I should occupy that room for such 
conferences?” Daniels did not think the Senators would like it and he 
recalled later that Senator Simmons exclaimed: “My God... tell him 
not to do it. It would be resented by the Senators.” But the favorable 
reaction to the personal delivery of his tariff message prompted the 
President to meet next day in the President’s Room. 

Ray Stannard Baker records illustratively the frequent and varied 
' nature of the President’s congressional contacts. “He was constantly 
receiving delegations of senators at the White House and he often 
visited the President’s room at the Capitol. We have an account of 
one instance, June 12th, when he inquired for twenty-one senators, 
only seven of whom could be found. ... On June 18th he was again at 
the Capitol conferring with twenty-three different Senators. He asked 


40 Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 36. 

u Congressional Government, p. 325. 

“ Baker and Dodd, op. ctt., Vol. 1, p. 32. 

a Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era, Years of Peace 1910-1917. (Chapel Hill, 1944) 
pp. 98-100. 
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to have a special telephone put in so that he might, on occasion, reach 
senators quickly and directly from the White House.’ 

(3) The President’s legislative approach was franki” through party 
as the instrument for the reshaped purposes of the nat.on. In his tariff 
message he said: “I have called the Congress together :n extraordinary 
session because a duty was laid upon the party now in power at the 
recent elections which it ought to perform promptly.’* In his message 
in June on banking legislation he said: ‘‘I have come to you, as the head 
of the Government and the responsible leader of the perty in power, to 
urge action, now while there is time to serve the courtry deliberately 
and as we should, in a clear air of common counsel.” Factional rifts 
reflecting different viewpoints within the party were cl2arly in sight on 
all the major early and outstanding legislative urdertakings—the 
tariff, currency, and antitrust. ‘‘Nevertheless’”—to quote John M. 
Blum’s summary of a choice that was in fact many-sided— ‘‘in keeping 
with his theories of government, and on the advice >f Burleson and 
Daniels, Wilson decided to work through his party rather than to ' 
attempt to construct a progressive coalition. The implementation of 
this decision called for the recognition of each impor-ant Democratic 
faction in the assignment of political largess. This wo-risome task fell 
largely to Postmaster General Burleson, Secretaries Bryan and Mce- 
Adoo, and Tumulty....’% 

(4) In seeking results through party, not coalition, the President 
chose to work with the regularly constituted party leaders and organs. 
The crucial demonstration of this tactic and its success was in bowing 
to seniority and accepting Senator Simmons as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. Originally, facing protective tendencies in certain 
Southern and Western Democrats, the President had thought that an 
effort should be made to sidetrack Simmons in favor of a more mili- 
tantly low-tariff chairman. He yielded to the counsel of Daniels and 
others, however, and gained in Simmons an unusually e€ective supporter 
in defending the reductions. Another example came during the war 
when the President relied on the help of Claude Kitchin who in 1914 
replaced Oscar Underwood as Democratic floor leader in the House. 
Kitchin voted against the declaration of war and indeed (as Alex M. 
Arnett put it, in the mood of revisionist history writing in the Thirties) 
was “able, in fact, to lead a majority of his colleagues almost to the 
point of blocking the President’s tragic course.” After hostilities be- 
gan, however, Arnett notes, “Kitchin never questioned his duty to do 

í Baker, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 123. 


“ Tumully and the Wilson Era. (Boston, 1951), p. 69. 
46 Alex M. Arnett, Claude Kttchin and the Wilson War Policies. (Boston, 1937), p. viii. 
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all in his power, consistent with his principles, to prosecute the war 
to a successful conclusion.’’4? Nothing came of the rumor that the Presi- 
dent would throw his infiuence against Kitchin’s reelection as floor 
leader. He was indeed approved unanimously by the Democratic 
caucus. On the President’s side there was doubtless a favorable carry- 
over from his earlier attitude as described by Arnett: “Although their 
personal contacts were infrequent, Wilson was cordial toward Kitchin 
when they met, respected his judgment, and admired his sincerity.’’4® 

On the debit side, to be sure, a consequence of working through the 
regular party machinery was to deepen Southern influence. John Blum 
reminds us of Tumulty’s growing concern about this condition. He 
concludes that “by 1917 it was too late to overcome the Southern pre- 
dominance in Congress and in party councils.’’!® 

(5) The use of the caucus was a further feature of the plan of working 
through party, not coalition. On the tariff measure, a caucus of House 
Democratics in April, “after tumultuous debate,” voted to support 
the bill and on the following day it was reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee, passing in the following month with only five Democrats 
against it. On the Senate side, where the majority in the chamber was 
a scant seven, the President was at first unsuccessful in his attempt to 
secure caucus endorsement. Later, however, the first Democratic sena- 
torial caucus or party “conference” in many years discussed the tariff 
bill more than a fortnight and, in making it a party measure, sub- 
stantially defended the integrity of the House bill. The currency bill 
was debated “behind closed doors’ in the House Democratic caucus 
for two days in September; the measure passed the House later that 
month by 287 to 85. In this caucus the administration bill had to face 
the dissident views of so potent a Democrat as the chairman of the 
Rules Committee. In securing overwhelming caucus support for a 
middle degree of central guidance in the proposed reserve system, the 
administration had Bryan’s aid, especially after it was agreed that the 
Federal Reserve Board should be wholly public in membership, not 
partly banker-chosen.™ 


47 Ibid., p. 241. 

t3 Ibid., p. 41. 

4° Blum, op. ct., p. 159. 

50 Chamberlain, op. ctt., p. 115. 

& Ibid., p. 319. 

® Mra. Bryan wrote in her diary in the spring of 1913: “One thing which pleases me is 
the constantly increasing cordiality between the President and Mr. Bryan. They work 
together so well. Will finds him so firm and courageous and so truly progressive.” The 
Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan. By Himself and his Wife Mary Baird Bryan. (Phila- 
delphia, 1925), p. 350. 
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In view of the President’s public statement of his gratification at the 
action of the House committee and the caucus in handling the cur- 
rency bill, it is a bit puzzling to read Carter Glass’ recollections about 
the use of the caucus in pushing the currency bill in the Senate after a 
divided committee had reported the measure without recommendation. 
Glass recalled that Wilson was at first “disposed to assert vigorously 
his established aversion to ‘rule by caucus.’ ” Giass’ account goes on to 
emphasize the indispensability of caucus action. Had he persisted in 
his attitude, Glass writes, “there might have been no reform of the 
currency for years... the practical politicians finally convinced the 
President that there must be a caucus or abandonment of all hope for 
legislation.” So a “conference” was held and the President, Glass 
adds, ‘‘did the cleverest kind of work among the Senators in healing 
differences and imparting a new and militant spirit to the whole move- 
ment.” As to the initial reluctance about a Senate caucus thus strangely 
attributed by Glass to the President, it is true that Wilson had always 
extolled open debate. In his first book he had discussed the caucus as a 
corrective of legislative incoherence but observed: ‘‘the fact that makes 
this defense of the caucus not altogether conclusive is that it is shielded 
from all responsibility by its sneaking privacy.” However it is doubt- 
ful whether these tentative scruples (conceived in his earlier writings 
against the background of an imagined main alternative) had much 
weight against the necessities and methods of 1913. i 

(6) Essential in the President’s tactics was the well-timed public 
appeal. When the tariff bill faced a crucial test in the Senate hearings, 
Wilson, apparently without consulting either Cabinet or congressmen, 
gave to the press on May 26 his statement against rampant lobbies 
that could be offset only by an alert public opinion. 

(7) The President was willing to fight for legislative proposals. In 

connection with the movement for merchant fleet development begun 
in 1914, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo recalled that “when I saw 
the President again, he was strongly in favor of the plan that I had 
submitted. He handed me back the draft of the bill and said, with a 
smile, ‘We’ll have to fight for it, won’t we?’ ’’ McAdoo adds that when 
he replied, “We certainly shall,” the President said, ‘‘Well, then, let’s 
fight.” The fight lasted eighteen months. 
t But against this evidence of mood and manner may be put the sort 
of tone in Wilson’s letter to Secretary of War Lindley Garrison on Jan- 
uary 17, 1916, before the latter’s resignation. The President wrote: 
“I am not irrevocably or dogmatically committed to any one plan of 

8 Carter Glass, An Adventure in Constructive Finance. (Garden City, 1927), p. 195. 


H Congressional Government, pp. 328-29. 
@ William Gibbs McAdoo, Crowded Years. (Boston, 1931), p. 296. 
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providing the nation with such a reserve, and am cordially willing to 
discuss alternative proposals.’ He added: “Any other position on my 
part would indicate an attitude toward the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives which I should in no circum- 
stances feel at liberty to assume. It would never be proper or possible 
for me to say to any committee of the House of Representatives that, 
so far as my participation in legislation was concerned, they would 
have to take my plan or none.” 

(8) President Wilson’s intervention in the legislative handling of 
particular measures was characteristically limited. During the debate 
on the tariff John Sharp Williams told the Senate that the President 
had actively concerned himself with decisions on two items only. One 
was clearly sugar, where firmness was needed against protective pres- 
sures from Louisiana and Colorado. Moreover, on other bills the Presi- 
dent allowed leeway for permissive language that seemed unlikely to 
disturb the substantial policy the administration was advocating. 
Carter Glass recalled how they agreed to such a provision in the Federal 
_ Reserve Act. His account reports the President saying: “. .. if we can 

hold to the substance of the thing and give the other fellow the shadow, 
why not do it, if thereby we may save our bill?’’®’ 

Generally speaking, it may be said that in legislative leadership it 
was Woodrow Wilson’s theory and practice, within a selective strategy 
in identifying certain policies for active support, to supply, not drafts- 
manship, but rather a stream of influence, public and personal, while 
he stood ready to aid in defending or adjusting a few crucial points. 
Ilustratively, Henry Parker Willis, in his detailed story of the Federal 
Reserve Act, remarks in summary: “President Wilson’s service to the 
country, important and absolutely fundamental as it was, had nothing 
to do with the development of any essential features of the measure 
and his most important effect upon its content was seen in the change 
made for the purpose of satisfying the Bryan element in the administra- 
tion and in Congress.” Willis added: ‘This statement in no wise under- 
estimates the importance of President Wilson’s service in connection 
with the adoption of the law—indeed it could never have become an 
act without his steady, persistent, and insistent support of it.’’®* 


s Houston, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 172. 

57 Glasa, op. cit., p. 125. As to this incident, Paul M. Warburg noted: “He threw Glass 
into consternation when he bought the support of the Bryan-Owen wing by permitting 
Federal Reserve notes to be issued as the obligation of the United States, but in doing so, 
in -his own words, he ‘surrendered the shadow but saved the substance.’” The Federal 
Reserve System: Its Origin and Growth. (New York, 1930), Vol. 1, p. 422. 

38 The Federal Reserve System: Legtslalion, Organization and Operation. (New York, 
1923), pp. 581-32. 
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V 


The institutional staffing of the presidency under Woodrow Wilson 

reflected little of the innovation that he brought to the use of the office. 
The simplicity of the formal arrangements was indeed <n line with his 
stress upon a political role that was inberently individial. The presi- 
dency was in transition but it remained for later administrations to 
witness the installation and development of apparatus for an office 
that, in conjunction with the times, Wilson so notably helped to re- 
make. His own use of limited equipment was shaped to his working 
habits. 
- The routines of the presidency were left to Rudolph Forster, chief 
clerk under many prior Presidents, and to Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover, 
veteran White House usher.® “Assisting Forster were TLomas Brahany, 
his second in command, a head correspondence clerk, a head letter 
clerk, the chief of the telegraph and telephone systems, and a core of 
stenographers and filing clerks,’’® 

Joseph P. Tumulty, Secretary to the President, was a different kind 
of pivot. His role projected traditional arrangements as well as an habit- 
uated personal relationship. Tumulty’s post was indeed in course of 
transition. John Blum, in his appreciative and informing account of 
Tumulty’s important contribution, points out shat “Tamulty was the 
last man to carry this load alone. Today his duties are divided among 
almost a dozen men. He served longer and under more trying conditions 
than had Lamont, Cortelyou, or Loeb, his illustrious predecessors,’’® 
Blum adds that Tumulty’s “capacity for hard work and his solid, often 
extraordinary achievements, moreover, can be apprecated fully only 
in the light of his extensive ex-officio activities in Democratic politics 
and as an adviser on the Administration’s domestic and foreign poli- 
cies.” 

Wilson had encountered Tumulty, progressive Demcrrat, in the 1910 
New Jersey campaign. He welcomed his company on a speaking tour. 
As Governor-elect he was receptive when, at the prompting of James 
Kerney, editor of the Trenton Evening News, a formar governor sug- 
gested that he make Tumulty his secretary. Kernzy himself later 
paraphrased Wilson’s remark about the sense of need that guided the 
choice: “It was absolutely necessary that I should be associated with 
some one, if possible, who was more familiar with the iatimate course of 

6° See Irwin H. Hoover, Forty-two Years in the White House. (Boston, 1934.) 

© Blum, op. cii., p. 58. We are indebted to Mr. Blum for much information drawn from 
some of the participants, from Joseph P. Tumulty’s papers, and other sources. Tumulty’s 
own book, op. cH., Uluminates the operating procedures only indirectky. 


& Bilun, op. ctt., p. 67. 
£ Blum. op. cit., p. 26. 
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politics in the State than I myself... .’’ As President-elect, Wilson 
seems never to have considered any one else for Secretary. Then as 
later he disregarded cavil about Tumulty’s religious affiliation. Colonel 
House asked Tumulty how many letters were coming in hostile to Tu- 
multy for the post of Secretary. He answered that there had been five 
or six hundred and also indicated that he had given this information 
(but not all the letters themselves) to the President-elect.“ Only in 
1916 did Wilson’s relationship to Tumulty waver. At that time the 
incipient break seems to have reached the stage of a proferred appoint- 
ment to the Board of General Appraisers—causing Tumulty surprise 
and consternation—while Colonel House started to make a canvass 
‘for a replacement in the post of Secretary.® If there was some lessening 
of confidence after this break was avoided, the change was a matter of 
degree into which many factors entered. 

The screening of candidates is of the essence of politics. Appointments 
strike so deeply into administration, however, that, if for no other 
reason than Tumulty’s devolved responsibilities in patronage, one must 
qualify the generalization that as Secretary he served the political rather 
than the managerial side of the presidency. 

Within the official circle there were compromises to engineer. Josephus 
Daniels’ recollections illustrate a phase of Tumulty’s job by telling of 
his service when it seemed that Bryan might resign from the Cabinet 
if the provisions of the currency bill went too far against his principles. 
“It was largely through the good offices of Tumulty,”’ Daniels remem- 
bered, “that conferences between Bryan, Glass, Owen, and McAdoo 
resulted in giving the appointment of all members of the board to the 
President, eliminating banker selection of part of the members... .’’8 

Another phase of Tumulty’s job was partly summarized in the re- 
mark of Edward Hurley, head of one of the war agencies. “Joseph P. 
Tumulty,” he wrote, “was the weather-vane of the Wilson administra- 
tion.’’*? He gave much time to analyzing opinion in the country. John 
Blum tells that “every day his staff clipped the leading newspapers and 
magazines from all over the country, arranged the clippings topically, 
and pasted them on long sheets of yellow paper. Every evening Tumulty 
took this ‘Yellow Journal’ home, studied it carefully, evaluated the 
importance of every item, and, when appropriate, wrote memoranda 
based on his findings to Wilson or to a responsible department head.’’® 


a James Kerney, The Political Education of Woodrow Wilson. (New York, 1926), p. 84. 
“ The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. 1, p. 99. 

© Blum, op. cit., pp. 120-22. 

& Daniels, op. cit., p. 227. 

& Edward N. Hurley, The Bridge to France. (Philadelphia, 1927), p. 317. 

®& Blum, op. cit., p. 61. 
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In addition, among other ways, Tumulty was helped in gauging reac- 
tions in particular situations by the comments of jourralists and the 
like who in effect often served as political scouts. 

The other side was the informing and forming of opinion. Here lay 
the President’s chief and certainly his ultimate weapon. The compres- 
sion of his style was sometimes a handicap. Tumulty ceuld serve as a 
coach on communicability. The President is reported to have told Ida M. 
Tarbell: “When it is especially important that I be understood, I try 
(the speech) on Tumulty, who has a very extraordinary appreciation 
of how a thing will ‘get over the footlights.’ He is the most valuable 

audience I have.’’® 
' Such assistance was the more important because of Wilson’s embar- 
rassments in dealing with newspapermen. He came bere the time of 
radio and television; that was indeed ironic in view of the importance 
of direct public appeal in his leadership and the fact thet temperamen- 
tally—as Ray Stannard Baker said—“he could be more intimate and 
confidential with five thousand people than with one.” "° Wilson broke 
grourd by establishing the custom of biweekly press conferences. They 
were attended by a hundred or more reporters.7 Later, however, these 
regular conferences were dropped. More and more press relations were 
left to Tumulty. 

George Creel, in charge of wartime public information, was prompted 
by newspapermen to ask the President to renew the conferences. Wilson 
flatly refused. He said that he had “prepared for the corferences as care- 
fully as for a Cabinet meeting and discussed questions o: the day frankly 
and fully.” He observed that “many men of brilliant ability were in 
the group, but I soon discovered that the interest of the majority was 
in the trivial and the personal. In the middle of an exposition of policy 
I would be asked about the sheep on the White Hous lawn .. .’”’? In 
any case he objected to what he called “conjectural journalism.” One 
observer of Wilson’s political development—an editor himself and 
Tumulty’s collaborator in New Jersey—ventured the estimate that 
“for the major portion of his two terms in the White Eouse he was seen 
less by newspaper people and confided less in them than any President 
sincs Cleveland or Harrison.” 
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VI 


In surveying Wilson’s working habits, we note at once his preference 
for written communications in his conduct of the presidency. This pref- 
erence had been shown as governor; it deepened as the pressure in- 
creased. His stress on policy leadership Jed him to overcome it in legis- 
lative contacts but in administration he followed it. The method of the 
memorandum applied even to his relations with Tumulty. Tumulty’s 
office was next to the President’s in the west wing of the White House; 
he alone had free access. “He could come and go as he chose, but the 
President preferred to do business in writing. Tumulty therefore sub- 
mitted his most significant suggestions in memoranda to which Wilson 
often appended a simple ‘Okeh’ or ‘No’.”™ Moreover the written word 
suited Wilson’s dealings with House, his volunteer confidential adviser, 
since House was more often at his apartment in New York or abroad 
than in Washington. 

Creel, a sympathetic observer, saw in such procedure evidence of the 
President’s cool analysis of his physical limitations, the magnitude of 
his task, and the need for quiet consideration. ‘Instead of the ‘open 
door’,” Creel wrote later, “interviews were confined to those of official 
importance, and personal approaches increasingly gave way to the 
submission of memoranda. In the quiet of his study at night, every sug- 
gestion received the painstaking attention of the President, but even 
this larger efficiency failed to soothe wounded vanities.’”’® 

In 1918, when David Lawrence asked for permission to watch the 
President through the course of a day in order to write about his execu- 
tive work, the President replied that “I can’t for the life of me think 
it out in any way that would be striking or effective. ... The day 
seldom sounds impressive when summed up, because most of the ques- 
tions which I have decided come to me in the form of memoranda to 
which I reply in writing. My interviews and consultations are chiefly 
with people who need not have taken my time, and lead to nothing 
except the gratification on the part of those who see me that they have 
had their say.’’* Of course there was the other side voiced by McAdoo 
when he wrote retrospectively about Wilson: “He was inclined, because, 
I think, of an innate and unsuspected shyness, to withhold himself too 
much from contact with people whom it was important for him to know 
and whose coöperation was highly desirable in the conduct of public 
business.” As McAdoo saw it, the President “had an incurable distaste 

™ Blum, op. cit., p. 59. 
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for professional politicians; he did not understand their ways and did 
not wish to learn.”’7® Ray Stannard Baker gives a different turn to this 
judgment about Wilson, admitting that “he was to learn in the hard 
school of experience that the best men were not always outside of 
politics: that training in public life, if the men was true at the core, 
often fitted him far better for important positions than the mexperi- 
enced ‘good man’,’’?® | 

Certainly Woodrow Wilson—disciplined, comprehending, and terse— 
suffered bores sadly. House recorded in his diary that he gave the fol- 
lowing advice to T. W. Gregory when the latter was about to become 
Attorney General. ‘“Never to go into long-winded arguments upon any 
subject, but to state his position in brief terms and never repeat. That 
when he and the President agreed upon a matter, never to give him 
reasons for so agreeing, as the President was too busy to listen to un- 
important details. I was sure he would always be able to see the Presi- 
dent whenever necessary if he did not burden him with unimportant 
and unnecessary verbiage.” 8° 

As a further comment on the President’s ways of doing things, House 
noted in the late autumn of 1914: “The President is efficient in his 
manner of working. For instance, when we were discussing his message 
to the people concerning the Belgian Relief funds he said, ‘Now let us 
decide what points are best to cover.’ He took a telegraph blank having 
lines on it, and began to take down in shorthand the different points, 
he making some suggestions and I making others. There were about five 
points to be covered, and he asked. me to think if that were all. When 
we concluded there was nothing more, he called his stenographer and 
dictated the message in full.”’! In passing, one notes the way one of 
Wilson’s daughters described the preparaticn of some state papers: 
“first writing the substance on a single sheet of paper, partly in script 
and partly in shorthand, then again entirely in shorthand, making the 
final copy himself on his own typewriter on small sheets of thick paper. 
There were usually a few corrections, made in his fine, neat writing 
between the lines.’’®? House closed his diary comment with the judg- 
ment: “He has one of the best ordered minds I have ever come in con- 
tact with, although he is always complaining of forgetfulness.” The 
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latter characteristic is mentioned by Arthur Link: “He had a notoriously 
bad memory for details. All of his friends testify to this fact.’’® 

But on the side of memory and habits of follow-up, Newton D. Baker 
gave a somewhat different impression in a letter to his biographer. 
“T took to the President only the things that seemed to me to involve 
some departure in policy,” Baker recalled.™ “I never troubled him with 
the details of the department. He had the most orderly mind I have ever 
known. He sorted things out in the order of their importance. Things 
never got lost in his mind but lay there until it was time to act.” Doubt- 
less here the reliance on written communication helped. Baker went on 
to say: “Since he wanted things written out I sent him written reports. 
I would outline something I thought it wise to do. Then, one day, he 
would speak to me at Cabinet meeting, or send for me, and say: ‘has 
anything happened in that matter?’ I realized that once I told him a 
thing he knew it. I deliberately thought a thing into its most compact 
form, and when he wanted details he asked for them.” 

As for the degree of Wilson’s interest in detailed facts, it is probable 
that his inclination never ran that way. Edith Gittings Reid, who knew 
him when he was at the Johns Hopkins University, recalled his reac- 
tion to his work with Professor Herbert B. Adams. “Facts, facts, facts!’ 
exclaimed Wilson. “What do I care about his facts? What I want to 
know is what he does with them.”’® It should be added, parenthetically, 
that Adams saw him as a “promising horse” and gave Wilson scope; 
not only a fellowship but also a part-time lectureship at Johns Hopkins 
were soon forthcoming, 

As President of the United States Wilson did confess his regret that 
he had so little time for study. He wrote about a certain suggestion on 
currency reform: “The greatest embarrassment of my political career 
has been that active duties seem to deprive me absolutely of time for 
careful investigation. I seem almost obliged to form conclusions from 
impressions instead of from study, but I intend to go much more thor- 
oughly into this matter before saying anything about it.. .’’8’ The 
limits of “expert”? guidance from practical men, however, were illus- 

& Link, Wilson, The Road to the White House, p. 70. 
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trated by the fact that the bit of self-analysis just quoted appears in 
House’s published papers close to a letter from House to an editor 
friend including the comment: “The bankers, sad to relate, know next 
to nothing about it, and none of them agrees as to what is best.” 88 

Throughout his presidency, in practicing a type of leadership that 
depended peculiarly upon his public papers, Wilson’s approach and 
method were strongly marked by the qualities indicated in an early 
letter to David Houston. “Please do not expect me to use the matter 
in my statements at great length or in the form in which you give it,” 
he wrote.®* “I cannot deal with questions in that way. I want all the 
facts and interpretations of them I can get. I shall try to digest them— 
to get my thought permeated with them; and then I shall try to paint 
a word picture. I do not like to speak for over twenty or thirty min- 
utes.” 


Vil 


Wilson’s attitudes in building and using the cabinet were aspects 
of his theory of his office as well as his working habits. Despite what he 
had written in 1908, the trend of his thought jomed with felt necessities 
to emphasize the political role of the cabinet in party synthesis. Charles 
Seymour, summarizing the papers that tell of an early meeting of the 
President-elect with House, states that “before Wilson left, he and 
House drew up a tentative list for cabinet positions and discussed the 
best means to satisfy those who, by their work in the campaign, felt 
that they had earned proper rewards. It was already agreed that Mr. 
Bryan must be given his choice of positions.’’°® House, a little later, 
thought that the President-elect might be viewing the appointments a 
bit too casually; the choice of Garrison was perhaps an example. House 
sounded a warning against loading the cabinet with party irregulars 
since the President’s reputation would “rest entirely upon the big con- 
structive measures he was able to get through Congress; and in order 
to get them through he had to be on more or less good terms with that 
body.’’*! As a matter of fact, three of the cabinet m2mbers were drawn 
directly from Congress, notably Postmaster General Burleson of Texas. 
A party long out of power (despite the congressional victories of 1910) 
was handicapped. McAdoo, who as co-manager of the presidential 
campaign shared in the selections and who was so long a cabinet asso- 
ciate, remarked later: ‘“The weak point of the Wilson Cabinet, it seemed 
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to me, was not in the esential qualities of ability, knowledge, and initia- 
tive, but in the matter of political prestige.” ?? 

We are concerned here with the cabinet as council, not with the 
President’s relations to the cabinet members individually in carrying 
out his theory of administration through a departmental system. Since 
no minutes were taken, our knowledge of the scope and method of 
cabinet consultation rests on fragmentary memoir material including 
fugitive diary entries and letters. Jonathan Daniels has said of his 
father’s diary jottings at the time: ‘‘He recorded the punch lines of 
Wiulson’s jokes which the President seemed sometimes to use not to 
point his discussions with the Cabinet, but as barriers against discus- 
sion.’’*? Certain of the participants did attempt to put down some 
descriptions of standard cabinet procedure as they remembered it. 
Josephus Daniels; for example, summed up the President’s methods as 
follows: “His plan from the first was to present some matter or matters 
about which he desired what he was fond of calling ‘common counsel’ 
and after he had received the reaction of Cabinet members, his practice 
was to call on each member to present any question that concerned 
departmental policies, for debate and exchange of views.’’** Daniels 
also mentioned Wilson’s practice of alternation: “At one Cabinet meet- 
ing he would begin with the Secretary of State, and at the next the 
Secretary of Labor would be called upon first.” As for the nature of the 
decisions in Cabinet, Daniels stated broadly: “He never took a vote, 
pursuing & course, as he often said, more like a Quaker meeting, in 
which after full discussion the President would say, ‘It seems to me the 
sense of the meeting is so and so,’ and the policy thus ascertained would 
be the program of the administration. Usually he found himself in 
‘harmony with a majority. He wished in all important decisions to know 
the views of his associates.” 

This somewhat idealized statement raises questions about the extent 
of Wilson’s departures from the norm.” It is enough to say that, as 
throughout our history, group consultation in the cabinet was not con- 
sistent. But one must discount the complaints like those of Franklin K. 

* McAdoo, op. cit., p. 192. 
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Lane in his letters about the very intermittent cabinet discussion of 
the war while it was going on, as when he wrote on March 1, 1918, 
“Yesterday, at Cabinet meeting, we had the first real talk on the war 
in weeks, yes, in months!” and then spluttered on March 12, “Nothing 
talked of at Cabinet that would interest a nation, a family, or a child.’ 
It should be remembered that already much of the interchange with the 
President was taking place in his weekly meetings with the heads of 
the emergency agencies and the Secretaries of War and Navy—the 
“war cabinet” as it was popularly called. Besides, allowance must be 
made for Lane’s probably irked sense of being a bit out of things, 
reflected in his comment in March to Walter Hines Page: “My office 
is a sort of place of last resort for those who are discouraged elsewhere, 
for Washington is no longer a city of set routine and fixed habit.’’® 
Lane himself, back in 1913, had apparently been the cause of a rebuke 
in the Cabinet about leakage of information. Houston brought up the 
matter and (as McAdoo wrote the story later) “Upon hearing Houston’s 
remark, the President took advantage of the opportunity to repeat,. 
quite pointedly, what he had said at the first Cabinet meeting about the 
confidential nature of our discussions. He said that he wanted to advise 
with the Cabinet freely and fully, but that he could not do so unless the 
rule of confidence was kept inviolate,’’®* During the war it was perhaps 
Lane whom the President had in mind when he told George Creel that 
(as Creel phrased it): “. .. he dines out every night and is the life of 
the party. As a result, his mind has been given over to anecdotes and 
chitchat, and it takes him an hour to come to the matter in hand.’ 


VIII. 


Wilson the administrator is implicit in much that has been quoted. 
It remains to look more particularly for the assumptions on which he 
acted and in their light to note the practice of those years. 

‘One finds in Wilson’s writings little direct generalization about the 
administrative side of government after he published the prescient 
essay on ‘“The Study of Administration,” in 1887 while he was at his 
first full-time teaching post. Emblematically, Saul Padover’s little 
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anthology of Wilson’s sayings, which on most matters draws passages 
from many stages of Wilson’s life, quotes only from the 1887 essay 
under the heading “administration.” 

Wilson in 1887 identified in executive power what was to be the 
generally accepted focal point of administrative study, agitation, and 
progress in the three decades that followed. He deplored the fact that 
the English race had long and successfully “‘studied the art of curbing 
executive power to the constant neglect of the art of perfecting execu- 
tive methods.” He alluded to the growing complexity of the tasks of 
government. He declared that “large powers and unhampered discre- 
tion seem to me the indispensable conditions of responsibility.” He 
pointed out that ‘‘administration in the United States must be at all 
points sensitive to public opinion” and public opinion must be the 
“authoritative critic.” The methods of control, however, must learn to 
separate the essentials of liberty from its incidents. ‘The ideal for us,” 
he wrote, “is a civil service cultured and self-sufficient enough to act 
with sense and vigor, and yet so intimately connected with the popular 
thought, by means of elections and constant public counsel, as to find 
arbitrariness or class spirit quite out of the question.” Since in all 
governments the legitimate ends of administration are the same, we 
should not be frightened at looking into foreign systems for suggestions. 

In these affirmations of 1887, the core idea of executive integration 
was present but the structural and procedural corollaries were not 
worked out. The essay was a contribution to perspective, as well as 
exhortation, in declaring that ‘“‘the science of administration is the 
latest fruit of that study of the science of politics which was begun 
twenty-two hundred years ago.” Administration, Wilson wrote, is “the 
executive, the operative, the most visible side of government, and is of 
course as old as government itself.” But the science of administration 
“is a birth of our century, almost of our own generation.” Such a 
science, he declared, is needed “‘to rescue executive methods from the 
confusion and costliness of empirical experiment and to set them upon 
foundations laid deep in stable principle.” Civil service reform should 
be viewed ‘‘as but a prelude to a fuller administrative reform.” 

Wilson’s preoccupation was always with political leadership. In- 
creasingly he emphasized the role of the elective chief executive in such 
Baker and Dodd, The Public Papers... College and State, Vol. 1, pp. 180-158. The essay 
was reprinted in the Political Science Quarterly, Dec. 1941, Vol. 56, pp. 481-506, along 
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leadership. This emphasis helps to explain why he did not elaborate the 
postulates and prescriptions of a science of administration. But his as- 
sumptions about political leadership dictated his working theory of 
executive organization and devolution. It was the simple and cogent 
theory of reliance upon the heads of departments. 

(1) Wilson’s application of the theory was fairly consistent. It was 
the more thorough because of the President’s absorption in state papers 
and foreign policy. In carrying out his theory of devolution Wilson 
consciously avoided discussing the affairs of other agencies when dealing 
with a single department head. Early in the first administration House 
described and endorsed this restraint. “I told Page,” he wrote, “the 
President consulted with the individual members of his Cabinet about 
their departments, but he did not consult with them on matters affecting 
their colleagues, and I thought he was right.” House added: “If he 
did this, he would soon have every Cabinet officer meddling with the 
affairs of the others, and there would be general dissatisfaction.” Later, 
reminiscing about the President’s wartime practice, Hurley wrote that, 
although “I found him ready and willing to receive suggestions,” the 
President “was very much opposed to having one member of the 
Cabinet interfere with the work which came under the head of another; - 
and to receiving suggestions as to how another man’s department should 
be conducted.’?" Hurley, too, thought the President was right, noting 
_ also that an interchange was possible in the so-called “war cabinet.” 
One sees that the net effect of such scruples helped agency morale. Its 
incidental effect probably increased the compartmentalization of the 
system. 

Houston, with opportunity to observe from two cabinet posts, com- 
mented on the degree to which the President relied upon his subordi- 
nates in other fields than foreign affairs. He qualified his praise of Wil- 
son’s practice by suggesting that devolution does not mean inattention. 
Houston phrased his estimate as follows: “It is good administration 
for a chief to select the right sort of subordinates and then to trust them, 
but he must and will, if he possesses administrative ability of the 
highest order, be alert to know their problems; to be aware of the extent 
to which they handle them properly and to get rid of them if they do not 
do so. Because of this defect, Mr. Wilson was not an administrator of 
the first rank, but, as an administrator, I should say that he was su- 
perior to Lincoln.” 

(2) Wilson’s emphasis upon the departmental system inclined him 
against the expansion of presidential staff. This negative attitude can 
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be traced in various directions. For example, the Bureau of Efficiency, 
though created by statute in 1916 as an independent agency separate 
from the Civil Service Commission, was never fully drawn into the 
executive orbit; its informal senatorial link was never broken. Another 
example was the fact, as we shall note in tracing budgetary reform, that 
the stress was for some time on congressional committee reorganization, 
not executive staffing. 

It is true that in the later stage of the war an outstanding bit of staff 
work was provided by the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics. 
It was organized early in June 1918 in response to the President’s re- 
quest in a letter to Bernard Baruch for the creation of an organization 
that would provide “a conspectus of all the present war activities and 
upon that base a periodical checking up of the actual operations and 
results.” This unit operated as an agency directly under the President 
though reporting through Bernard Baruch, Chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board. It was headed by Edwin F. Gay, who also headed and 
coordinated the planning and statistical divisions of the War Industries 
Board, the Shipping Board, and the War Trade Board. It included a 
central statistical clearing house. Altogether, from its apex in the presi- 
dency outward, this complex of reporting and control services involved 
the work of about a thousand employees.!™ 

Summarizing on the point of executive staff, we may say that Wilson’s 
avowed wish to proceed through departmental heads, who in their 
fields would also be the President’s chief advisers, showed a sound 
instinct against short-circuiting at the top. Only in foreign affairs where 
several special and on the whole regrettable conditions entered did such 
short-circuiting occur through Colonel House. To some extent, no doubt, 
the relative disregard of the State Department reflected Wilson’s sense 
of foreign policy as peculiarly the President’s personal responsibility. 
Regardless of results, I think, the relationship to House stands as a 
dubious pattern for Presidents. 

We are not pronouncing against the institutional developments in 
the Executive Office of the President that have taken place since Wil- 
son’s time. Some needs that were felt then and partly met presaged later 
forms of clearance under the President. For instance, on the question of 
haphazard speaking by the heads of departments, House reported late 
in 1913: “The President was pléased when I told him I had spoken to a 
sufficient number of the Cabinet to ensure the adoption of my suggestion 
that no speeches should be made in the future without his consent, and 
only when he thought the occasion demanded it.” 
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(3) The President’s belief in action through a departmental system 
did not prevent the increase of permanent independent commissions. 
The administrative issue about departures from hierarchy does not 
seem to have been raised and decided in broad theoretical terms. Special 
circumstances were in play in connection with each of the entities 
created in a period of innovative zest. 

In the case of the Federal Reserve Board it should be noted that the 
final arrangment was integrative in the double sense that the board 
was to be wholly public and that it was to contain two ex officio mem- 
bers. Furthermore there is evidence that Wilson on at least one occa- 
sion was prepared to remove members of the Board if it went ahead with 
its rumored intention in 1915 to abolish four of the reserve banks. Carter 
Glass, writing twelve years later, declared: ‘“There can be no possible 
doubt that the Board would have been summarily reorganized by the 
President under his power of removal had it taken next day the action 
which was contemplated.” The President, Glass said, looked to the law 
and “wholly concurred in the view that such action by the Board would 
constitute an intolerable usurpation of power, without either textual 
or implied legal sanction.’’!*’ Glass added that he knew of no other time 
when Wilson approached the point of executive intervention with the 
affairs of the Federal Reserve Board. On the contrary, members of the 
Board had complained to him of the President’s indifference to the 
Board. Glass recalled that when he mentioned this complaint to the 
President, Wilson said that he “wanted the Board to feel perfectly free 
to pursue its course within the law without a particle of constraint or 
restraint from the Executive.’’'°* The President added: “The very 
moment that I should attempt to establish close relations with the 
Board, that moment I would be accused of trying to bring political 
pressure to bear.” 

(4) When it came to war organization, it was deemed impossible to 
stay within the regular departmental frame. The President’s inclina- 
tions ran toward simplicity: ‘‘We are in danger of creating too much 
machinery,’’/°® he wrote in April 1917. Nevertheless he was ready to see 
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a positive virtue in separating the temporary controls. In these terms 
the public statement in May when the food control law was passed 
extolled the intention “‘to draw a sharp line of distinction between the 
normal activities of the Government represented in the Department of 
Agriculture in reference to food production, conservation, and marketing 
on the one hand and the emergency activities necessitated by the war 
in reference to the regulation of food distribution and consumption on 
the other,” ° 

Meanwhile a matrix was at hand in the Council of National Defence 
and its Advisory Commission. The President himself had helped by a 
modest request in his message of December 1915 to give an impetus to 
the statutory creation of the Council in the following year, when pres- 
sure came also from two voluntary movements to mobilize the country’s 
resources. After war was declared Congress placed one hundred million 
dollars at the President’s disposal for national security and defence. 
In 1918, when asking for another flexible emergency fund of half the 
size, the President told the chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee: “I have used considerable sums for the maintenance of the Food 
Administration, the Fuel Administration, and the War Trade Board, 
and for the maintenance of the proper agencies for the allocation of 
labor. ... = He pointed out that as soon as these agencies had been 
“thoroughly organized,” their support had been shifted to regular ap- 
propriations. 

The final step in the maturing of the war machinery was the consolida- 
tion of Bernard Baruch’s position as chairman of the reconstituted War 
Industries Board—a designation which in the face of some opposition 
on the ground that Baruch was a speculator, not production expert, 
showed the President’s instinct for chancy action under stress.” In a 
different setting and in another way he had sounded this note in his 
secret talk to officers of the fleet on August 11, 1917. “Please leave out 
- of your vocabulary altogether the word ‘prudent’,” he said. He pointed 
out that “nobody ever before conducted a war like this and therefore 
nobody can pretend to be a professional in a war like this.” 1! 

(5) Wilson fought to keep control of the war organization. The haz- 
ards he saw were of two kinds: a congressional committee on the con- 
duct of the War and statutory action to inject a small, plenary war 
cabinet. 

us Baker and Dodd, The Public Papers... War and Peace, Vol. 1, p. 42. 

ui Ibid. ob. 218. 

ut Blum, op. cit., p. 142, Carter Field, Bernard Baruch, Park Bench Statesman. (New 
York, 1944). See also Bernard M. Baruch, American Industry in ihe War. A Report of 


the War Industries Board. (New York, 1941). 
us Baker and Dodd, The Public Papers... War and Peace, Yol. 1, pp. 82-88. 
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As to the first, his objections were set forth in letters to Senator Owen 
in August and to Senator Simmons in September 1917. To the latter he 
wrote that ‘‘an additional authority put alongside of me in this already 
tremendous task of directing the administrative activities of the Govern- 
ment is just the thing which would create confusion and make any task 
twice as complex as it is.” And in May of the following year when 
it was proposed to authorize the Senate Military Affairs Committee to 
be in effect a committee on the conduct of the war, the President wrote 
that “I deem it my duty to say that I would regard the passage of this 
resolution as a direct vote of want of confidence in the administra- 
tion.” Y5 He declared roundly: “Such activities on the part of a particular 
committee of the Senate as this resolution would look forward to would 
constitute nothing less than an attempt to take over the conduct of the 
war, or at the least so superintend and direct and participate in the 
executive conduct of it as to interfere in the most serious way with the 
action of the constituted executive.” 

The second attack, led by Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Miltary Affairs Committee, took the form of a bill introduced early in 
1918 to create a war cabinet of “three distinguished citizens of demon- 
strated executive ability,” to be appointed by the President and Senate 
and to be supervised only by the President and to be in full control of 
the conduct of the war.4* About this same time the President wrote to 
House: “It is the Junkertum trying to creep in under cover of the 
patriotic feeling of the moment. They will not get in. They have now 
no examples of happy or successful coalition to point to. The nominal 
coalition in England is a Tory Cabinet such as they are eager to get a 
foothold for here.” =" And from another angle of objection, the President 
wrote to the head of the United States Chamber of Commerce: “The 
faith that some people put in machinery is child-like and touching, but 
the machinery does not do the task; particularly is it impossible to do it 
if new and inexperienced elements are introduced.’’!!8 

(6) The successful countering of these measures secured the passage 


in May of the administration-sponsored Overman Act. It authorized the - 


President “to make such redistribution of functions among executive 
agencies as he may deem necessary, including any functions, duties, and 
powers hitherto by law conferred upon any executive department, com- 
mission, bureau, agency, office, or officer, in such manner as in his judg- 
ment shall seem best fitted to carry out the purposes of this act... .” 

4 Baker, op. cht., p. 251. 

us Baker, op. cH., Vol. 8, p. 143. 

ue Baker, op. cit., Vol. 7, p. 485. 


117 Josephus Daniels, op. ch., Vol. 2, p. 285. 
18 Baker, op. cit., Vol. 7, p. 503. 
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While the bill was awaiting floor consideration after a favorable report, 
the President wrote to Senator Overman. “Senator after Senator has 
appealed to me most earnestly to ‘cut the red tape.’ I am asking for the 
scissors.’’® The act by its terms was geared to war needs and the war 
period. The leeway it allowed was used by the President in that spirit. 
Nevertheless as a technique the precedent had general bearing. 

Apart from this limited emergency approach to executive rearrange- 
ment, the Wilson administration did not push for any general adminis- 
trative reorganization. To be sure, the President in his regular message 
of 1914 spoke of the piecemeal growth that had been characteristic of 
the government and said: ‘TI think it is generally agreed that there should 
be a systematic reorganization and reassemblying of its parts.” But it 
was consonant with Wilson’s policies that he should add the warning: 
“the people of the United States do not wish to curtail the activities 
of this Government; they wish, rather, to enlarge them.” Such an ap- 
peal, though it might be in terms of truest efficiency, was not likely to 
seem exigent. Finally, under interregnum conditions of 1920, a measure 
for a joint congressional body on administrative reorganization went 
into effect without the President’s signature. 

(7) As for personnel, Wilson took for granted the ideals of career 
service. He came to the Presidency aware of the burdens of the appoint- 
ing process. “The mere task of making appointments to office, which 
the Constitution imposes upon the President,” he wrote in 1908, ‘has 
come near to breaking some of our Presidents down, because it is a 
never-ending task in a civil service not yet put upon a professional foot- 
ing, confused with short terms of office, always forming and dissolv- 
ing.” He sought at the outset to refuse himself to see applicants; 
the responsibility must be devolved. But, as Ray Stannard Baker sum- 
med it up, “First and last. the business of appointments was Wilson’s 
greatest burden. It was often near to overwhelming him.’ 

As a politician’ he must compromise. Burleson, according to Ray 
Stannard Baker’s account, asked the President to clear certain post- 
master appointments. Wilson asked to see the entire list. Burleson sent 
over the documents relating to two score of pending appointments— 
letters, recommendations, petitions, protests. Burleson, we are told, 
contended that the President “would not need to yield his position. 
All that he needed to do was to adopt a policy of harmony and observe 
the laws of human nature.” The argument went on for two hours. The 
President kept the papers another week. When the conference was re- 


19 Jiid., Vol. 8, p. 41. 
120 Constitutional Government in the United States, p. 79. 
31 Baker, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 53. 
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sumed he said he would not appoint the man recommended by a certain 
congressman. Burleson explained the facts and, in Baker’s words, “all 
of the complicated elements of politics in a democracy were bound up 
in this one trivial appointment.” The President said: “I will appoint 
him.” 2 This was not the end but it was a new marker on the difficult 
and shadowy border zone where the administrator, in the name of poli- 
tical leadership, became the practical politician. 

(8) It remains to consider budgetary reform in the Wilson adminis- 
tration. In January 1913 the President-elect wrote rather loosely to 
Senator Tillman. “Ever since I was a youngster I have been deeply 
interested in our methods of financial administration. Ever since then 
I have insisted upon the absolute necessity of a carefully considered and 
wisely planned budget, and one of the objects I shall have most in mind 
when I get to Washington will be conferences with my legislative col- 
leagues there with a view to bringing some budget system mto exist- 
ence,” 12 

But what kind? The President was seeking to collaborate through 
party with a Congress that had disregarded, even rebuffed, President 
Taft’s attempt to submit a budget. Congressional leaders, if they acted 
at all even under the changed political situation, were likely to stress a 
strengthened reassemblage of the scattered committee jurisdiction 
over appropriation bills. In December 1914 the President’s second an- 
nual message indicated that the time was at hand for more attention to 
administrative reform. “Our program of legislation with regard to the 
regulation of business is now virtually complete,” 1 he said, and he then 
mentioned “two topics, much discussed out of doors.” One was govern- 
ment expenditures, not so much in keeping them down as in making 
sure that the money went for approved objects and “is being applied 
with good business sense and management.’ These were “large and 
general standards,” as the President said; they were not a plan. 
| In 1915 a committee of the Democratic caucus—still concentrating 
upon control at the legislative end—concluded that action in that 
Congress would be impracticable. Significantly, the Democratie Plat- 
form of 1916 confined its plank on economy to the machinery in Con- 
gress. It favored a return by the House of Representatives to its former 
practice of initiating and preparing all appropriation bills through a 
single committee, “as a practicable step toward a budget system.” The 
President’s message in December 1917 did not go beyond this feature. 

In December 1919 the President’s regular message expressed the hope 

1m Ibid., p. 47. 

123 Thid., p. 212. . 

iM Baker and Dodd, The Public Papers... The New Democracy, Vol. 1, pp. 222-23. 
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that “Congress will bring to a conclusion at this session legislation look- 
ing to the establishment of a budget system.” It declared that “the 
burden of preparing the budget must, in the nature of the case, if the 
work is to be properly done and responsibility concentrated instead of 
divided, rest upon the executive.” The message also approved a single 
committee in each House. It urged as not less important a type of audit 
that would go beyond questions of mere legality and consider whether 
the money had been spent wisely, economically, and effectively. “The 
auditors,” said the message, “shall be highly trained officials with 
permanent tenure in the Treasury Department, free of obligation to 
or motives of consideration for this or any subsequent administration,” 
reporting their findings to Congress and to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Naturally, much of the debate in these years turned on the question 
of audit as a legislative prerogative. 

Meanwhile consideration in Congress had quickened. On February 
28, 1919, before the end of the Democratically controlled Congress, the 
House approved a provision for a joint commission on financial meth- 
ods.“ It was adopted as an amendment to a deficiency bill that did not 
pass the Senate. The upper chamber had been considering a joint res- 
olution for a commission to report a budget plan. This measure passed 
on February 28, 1919! but was not acted on in the House. It is interest- 
ing that some proponents were still saying that Cabinet members should 
defend the budget before Congress.” Later in 1919 a budget bill was 
worked out by select committees in both chambers. It was vetoed by 
the President on Houston’s recommendation because the provision 
permitting the removal of the Comptroller General only by concurrent 
resolution was deemed to be an unconstitutional invasion of executive 
power. The attempt to pass the bill over the veto failed.” 

Thus Woodrow Wilson lost the chance to claim as an achievement of 
his presidency the statute that laid the basis for the modern Executive 
Office of the President. 

Never again could the presidency shrink enough to fit a lesser man. 
Only by degrees would the institutional elements of the office grow to fit 
its tasks. Amid the machinery, Woodrow Wilson’s record remains 4 
reminder of what is inalienably personal and the stature needed in ex- 
pressing the purpose of a people. 

1% 65th Congress, Third Session, H.R.16187. Congressional Record, Vol. 57, p. 4623. 

xs §5th Congress, 8. J. Res. 121, Congressional Record. Vol. 57, p. 4532. 

17 See F. A. Cleveland and Arthur E. Buck, The Budget and Responsible Government. 
(New York, 1920), pp. 861, 375. 
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CIVILIAN CONTROL AND THE CONSTITUTION 


SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON 
Harvard University 


“Civilian control of the military is a basic principle of the American Con- 
stitution”; so runs the commonplace. It is the thesis of this article that the 
cliché could hardly be more inaccurate, for actually the American Constitution 
in the twentieth century obstructs the achievement of civilian control. It is 
well known that civil supremacy was a major concern of the Framers. They 
provided for it in the only form in which they knew it. But civilian control in 
the eighteenth century is very different from civilian control in the twentieth 
century: the Constitution which was expertly designed to provide for it then, 
for this very reason, frustrates it now. In presenting this thesis, it is necessary: 
(1) to show how the meaning of civilian control has changed over the inter- 
vening years; (2) to describe the Framers’ concept and show how it was em- 
bodied in the Constitution; and (3) to demonstrate how the provisions which 
they thought would guarantee it impair its effectiveness today. 


I. CIVILIAN CONTROL IN THD EIGHTEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


The late eighteenth century knew two general types of military force.! The 
standing army was an institution of the European monarchy. Enlisted men 
were recruited for long periods of service from the worst elements of society 
through a mixture of bribery and coercion. Officers, on the other hand, were 
drawn from the aristocratic classes. On the continent, birth and social status 
determined eligibility for commissions. In England the purchase system pre- 
vailed: military commissions were only open to those who had sizeable in- 
dependent means. A sharp line thus divided the officers from the enlisted men. 
The latter were an outcaste group with few ties to civil society; the officers 
were drawn from the same groups which furnished the social and political 
leadership of the country. The standing army was essentially an aristocratic 
institution, and the eighteenth.century could not conceive of it otherwise. 

The alternative to the standing army was the citizen militia. England had a 
long militia tradition, but it had also been a long time since the English county 
militia had ever resembled an effective military force. In America, on the other 
hand, the militia units of the various colonies played a not unimportant role in 
maintaining the security of the colonies and protecting the settlements against 
Indian attacks. The militia tradition, moreover, received renewed vigor in the 
“minute man” companies of the Revolution. Unlike the standing army, the 
militia was essentially a democratic institution, with officers and enlisted men 
drawn from the common body of citizens. Indeed, in many militia units the 

1 This discussion is purely in terms of land forces because it was these which gave rise 
to the issues of civilian control. What is said here about the eighteenth century standing 
army, however, could also apply, with slight modification, to the eighteenth century 
navy. 
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officers were elected. Neither officers nor enlisted men were divorced from 
society; their military duties were simply one aspect of their role as free men in 
a free society. 

Both systems provided for.civilian control, and through essentially the same 
method, that is, by insuring that the military leadership of the armies reflected 
the same interests, values, and outlook as the political leadership of society. 
The organization of the armed forces depended upon the political constitution 
of society: there were no universal principles of military organization good for 
all societies. In an aristocratic society, the armed forces were aristocratically 
organized: the lower classes were excluded from officership. In a democratic 
society, the armed forces were democratically organized: commissions were 
open to all and officers were chosen by election from the ranks or by appoint- 
ment by democratically elected legislatures. Throughout the struggles in 
Europe at the end of the eighteenth century between the Old Regime and the 
bourgeois liberal elements, the supporters of the former strove to preserve the 
existing standing armies while the latter advocated some form of national 
militia or Landwehr. No clear distinction existed between what was political and 
what was military. Military and political leadership merged, sharing a common 
origin and outlook. In one sense, civil-military relations did not exist because 
military institutions were not yet differentiated from the other institutions of 
the state and society. Group conflicts in the political arena were paralleled by 
conflicts among the representatives of the same groups in the military arena. 
Civilian control in this sense may be described as subjective.? 

In the nineteenth century subjective civilian control became obsolete. The 
mass armies of the French revolutionary and American civil wars, the growth of 
population, the development of technology, the beginnings of industrialism, 
and the rise of urbanism—all contributed to increased functional specialization 
and division of labor. Armies and navies became complex organisms embodying 
hundreds of different specialties. Thereby the need for still another specialist 
arose: the expert in coordinating and directing all these diverse parts to their 
assigned goal. No longer was it generally possible to master this skill while 
still remaining competent in other fields. No longer could the European amateur 
aristocrat and the American Jacksonian citizen soldier direct armies as a part- 
time pastime. Military science and military leadership emerged as a distinct 
area of human knowledge and endeavor, to be mastered only by sustained and 
concentrated effort. Officership became an exclusive role, defined by skill rather 
than by social status or popularity. In short, officership was professionalized. 
The professional skill of the officer became, in Harold Lasswell’s phrase, “the 
management of violence,’ and his professional responsibility became the 
military security of his client, society. 

This change forced nation after nation to alter the character of its officer 


3 On the differences between subjective and objective civilian control, see this author's 
“Civilian Control of the Military: A Theoretical Statement,” in Heins Eulau, Samuel J. 
Eldersveld, and Morris Janowitz (eds.), Political Behavior: A Reader in Theory and 
Method (Glencoe, 1956), pp. 379-85. 
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corps. Entrance was opened to all social classes on the basis of merit and educa- 
tion. Promotion was based upon professional qualification measured by expe- 
rience and ability. Unskilled outsiders were gradually excluded from positions 
of military command. Educational institutions such as Sandhurst and West 
Point for the preliminary training of officers were established in the first part of 
the century. The proliferation of advanced military schools, staff and war col- 
leges followed. Military staffs developed to apply professional knowledge to 
the direction of military operations. The officer corps thus became an autono- 
mous professional body with its own distinctive skills, standards, organization, 
esprit, and sense of professional responsibility to the state which it served. 
Military institutions no longer reflected the political principles dominant in 
society. Instead, they reflected occupational kaperalives springing from the 
nature of the military function.’ 

The same change drastically altered the nature of dien control. Actually, 
by differentiating the role of the officer from other social roles, it created the 
modern problem of civil-military relations. The soldier becomes the profes- 
sional military adviser to the political leaders. In acquiring a distinct area of 
professional competence, however, he also acquires an incompetence in areas 
outside that field. Civilian control thus depends upon the extent to which the 
military leaders adhere to their roles as professional advisers. Civilian control is 
undermined if they stray outside the military sphere or if the civilians make it 
impossible for them to discharge their professional responsibilities. The pro- 
fessional military officer obeys the state not because he shares the outlook 
and values of its leadership, but simply because it is his professional respon-. 
sibility to obey. This objective civilian control is the form required by the condi- 
tions of modern western society. It is directly opposed to the subjective control 
prevalent in the eighteenth century. Subjective control achieved its end by 
civilianizing the military, making them the mirror of the state. Objective con- 
trol achieves its end by militarizing the military, making them the tool of the 
state. Subjective control presupposed military participation in politics; objec- 
tive control requires military abstention from politics. Most of the countries of 
Europe, North America, and the British Commonwealth have achieved some 
degree of objective control; subjective control still prevails in much of Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Southeast Asia. Subjective control is furthered 
by constitutional forms and governmental institutions which mix political and 
military responsibilities and which disperse control over military affairs among 
a, number of governmental agencies. Objective control is furthered by forms and 
institutions which clearly delimit political and military responsibilities and 
which place control over military affairs in a single recognized legitimate 
authority. | | 

s For fuller treatment of the professional character of modern officership, see chaps. 1 
and 2 of this author’s forthcoming volume, The Soldier and the State: The Theory and 
Politics of Civil-Military Relations, to be published early in 1957 by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 
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Il. THE FRAMERS AND CIVILIAN CONTROL 


For the purposes of objective civilian control the American Constitution was 
drafted at just the wrong time in history. Twenty-five years or more later, its 
clauses about military affairs might well have been written very differently. 
For with all their political wisdom and insight the Framers, with a few excep- 
tions, did not foresee the emergence of military professionalism and objective 
civilian control. Their ideas on military officership, military forces, and govern- 
mental organization with respect to military affairs all reflected a subjective 
theory of civilian control. 

Military Officership. The Constitution does not envisage a separate class of 
persons exclusively devoted to military leadership. “I am not acquainted with 
the military profession,” George Mason proclaimed at the Virginia ratifying 
convention, and except for Hamilton, Pinckney, and a few others he spoke for 
all the Framers. Military officership was the attribute of any man of affairs. 
Many members of the Federal Convention had held military rank during the 
Revolution; Washington was only the most obvious of the soldier-statesmen. 
They combined in their own persons military and political talents much as the 
samurai founders of modern Japan also combined them a hundred years later. 
Echoing Blackstone, Washington believed that when he “assumed the soldier” 
he “did not lay aside the citizen. .. .”” And Jefferson similarly condemned the 
distinction ‘between the civil and military, which it is for the happiness of both 
to obliterate.’ 

These views were clearly revealed in the ineligibility and incompatibility 
clauses of Article I, Section 6: 

No Senator or Representatives shall, during the Time for which he was elected, be 
appointed to any civil office under the Authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such time; 


and no person holding any Office under the United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his Continuance in Office. 


The Convention almost unanimously supported the second clause of this para- 
graph making legislative office incompatible with judicial or executive (includ- 
ing military) office. This helped to enforce the separation of powers. It reflected 
the necessity of keeping the legislature distinct from the executive rather than 
the desirability of keeping the political distinct from the military. Attention at 
the Convention centered on the first clause of the paragraph. As reported from 
the Committee of Detail, this clause proposed to make members of the legisla- 
ture ineligible for appointment to any national office during the time for which 
they were elected. Opinions on the desirability of permitting legislators to 
assume civil office varied and were finally resolved by compromise. There was, 
however, a universal belief that Senators and Representatives should be eligible 


4See P. F. Boller, Jr., “Washington and Civilian Supremacy,” Southwest Review, 
Vol, 39, pp. 10-12 (Winter, 1954); The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association ed., 20 vols., 1905), IY, 218; William Blackstone, 
Commentaries on the Laws of England (Oxford, 3rd ed., 4 vols., 1768), I, 407, 413-14. 
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for appointment to a military office. “Exclude the officers of the army & navy,” 
said Gouveneur Morris, “and you form a band having a different interest from 
& opposed to the civil power: you stimulate them to despise & reproach those 
‘talking Lords who dare not face the foe.’ ’’ What would occur, he inquired, 
in the 

case of a war, and the Citizen the most capable of conducting it, happening to be a mem- 


ber of the Legislature. What might have been the consequence of such a regulation at the 
commencement, or even in the Course of the late contest for our liberties. 


Others such as John Randolph who favored the general ineligibility of legislators 
for executive office also recognized that military talent might well exist in 
Congress; they supported an exception with respect to military office. Con- 
sequently, the final draft applied incompatibility to both civil and military 
office but the eligibility limitations only to civil office. Subsequently in the 
Virginia convention Madison defended the eligibility provisions concerning 
civil office by citing the absence of any such restrictions upon appointment to 
military office. His argument, together with the lack of any opposition to legis- 
lative eligibility to military office in the ratification debates, indicates how wide- 
spread was the acceptance of this Cincinnatus theory of military leadership.* 

Military Forces. The Framers’ concept of nonprofessional officership could 
have been embodied in either a standing army or a, citizen militia. The distance 
of the United States from Europe, however, made a permanent military force 
seem unnecessary except for small frontier garrisons to deal with the Indians. 
Consequently the Framers generally agreed that a citizen militia was the only 
form of military force suitable for the new republic. It embodied the democratic 
principle that defense of the nation was the responsibility of every citizen. The 
distinction between officers and enlisted men was minimized and did not cor- 
respond to any sharp social cleavage. 

Preference for the militia was almost universal throughout the states. 
“There was not a member in the federal Convention,” John Randolph remarked 
with only slight exaggeration, ‘‘who did not feel indignation” at the prospect of 
a standing army. The ratifying conventions were even more strongly opposed 
to regular military forces. Nonetheless, they approved a Constitution which, 
while barring standing armies to the states, gave the national government 
unlimited power to maintain a military force, the only restriction being that no 
appropriations for this purpose could be made for more than two years. The 
reasons for this apparent anomaly were twofold. First, it was generally rec- 
ognized that the national government would have to maintain some sort of 
permanent force along the frontier. Secondly, there was always the possibility 
that a standing army might be necessary in an emergency. But the hope and 


s See Max Farrand (ed.), The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787 (New Haven, 
4 vols., 1911-1937), I, 380, TI, 287-90; Jonathan Elliott (ed.), The Debates tn the Several 
Conventions (Washington, 4 vols., 1836,) ITI, 372-73. For the few instances in which 
the clause has been invoked in practice, see Hind’s Precedents of the House of Representa- 
lives (Washington, 1907), chap. XVI, and Cannon’s Precedents (Washington, 1935), 
chap. 16. 
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expectation were that this emergency would never occur and that the power 
would never be utilized. Few provisions in the Constitution were agreed to with 
more reluctance; some delegates most vehemently against standing forces 
refused to sign the Constitution. Criticism of this unrestricted congressional 
power was widespread in the state conventions. A number of states proposed 
requiring an extraordinary majority in Congress for the maintenance of such a 
force or adding amendments declaring the militia to be “the natural defence of 
a free state” and standing armies in peace ‘dangerous to liberty.’’ 

The preference for the militia had two important results for future civilian 
control. First, it assigned a major place in the American military scheme to a 
force which could never be professionally officered or subjected to effective 
control. At the time, of course, professional officers were just as rare in standing 
armies as they were in citizen militias. The former, however, because they were 
composed of full-time soliders, could eventually evolve into a disciplined body of 
professionals. This was impossible in a part-time militia force. Secondly, the 
expectation that the militia would be the main reliance for defense made the 
Framers relatively unconcerned with devising institutional techniques to con- 
trol military forces in being. In part, this was the result of the feeling that such 
devices were doomed to fail; to a larger extent, it reflected the view that they 
were unnecessary. The republic would be defended by its loyal citizen soldiers, 
Civilian supremacy would be maintained by eliminating a distinct military 
force. 

Governmental Organization. The Framers’ concept of civilian control was to 
control the uses to which military forces might be put rather than to control the 
military per se. They were more afraid of military power in the hands of political 
officials than of political power in the hands of military officers. Unable to 
visualize a distinct military class, the Framers could not fear such a class. But 
there was need to fear’the concentration of authority over the military in any 
single governmental institution. As conservatives the Framers wanted to 
divide power, including power over the armed forces. The national government 
if it monopolized military power would be a threat to the states; the President 
if he had sole control over the armed forces would be a threat to the Congress. 
Consequently, the Framers identified civilian control with the fragmentation 
of authority over the military. The issue of the relative desirability of a militia 
versus a standing army was subordinate to the issues of the relative power of 
the states and the nation, the executive and the legislature, over the military 
forces, whatever their character. Those who wished a strong national govern- 
ment had no hesitancy in arguing: (1) that continuation of the Articles of 
Confederation would mean standing armies in every state; (2) that the proposed 
national government necessarily had to have the power to raise a standing 
army; and (3) that to avoid the necessity of exercising this power, the national 


¢ Farrand, Records, II, 326, 329-30, 563, 640, ITI, 207; Elliott, Debates, I, 326, 328, 
336, II, 77—80, 186-87, HI, 381, 660, IV, 244; Charles Warren, The Making of the Con- 
stitution (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 474, 483; James Madison, No. 41, The Federalist (Modern 
Library ed.), pp. 262-83. 
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government ought also be able to organize and discipline the militis. The states 
righters, contrariwise, argued that it was unnecessary for the national govern- 
ment to have a standing army and that, in any case, the states ought to have 
exclusive control over the militia in order to protect themselves against the 
standing army of the national government.’ 

The fragmentation of authority over military affairs had paradoxical results. 
The very aspects of the Constitution which the Framers and later commenta- 
tors have cited as establishing civilian control are in fact those which hinder its 
realization: civilian control would be more easily achieved in the twentieth 
century if the Framers had been less eager to achieve it in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Objective civilian control is maximized if the military are limited in scope 
to professional matters and relegated to a subordinate position in a pyramid 
of authority culminating in a single civilian head. The military clauses of the 
Constitution, however, provide for almost exactly the opposite. They divide 
civilian responsibility for military affairs and thereby foster the direct access of 
the professional military authorities to the highest levels of government: 

(1) Within the total federal system of government, the militia clauses divide 
control over the militia between the state and national governments. 

(2) Within the national government, the separation of powers divides con- 
trol of the national military forces between Congress and the President. 

(3) Within the executive branch of the national government, the Commander 
in Chief clause tends to divide control over the military between the President 
and departmental secretaries. | 

These latter two provisions reflect the distribution of military powers in the 
British government in the eighteenth century. The similarity, however, turned 
into a fundamental difference in the course of a century and a half. The evolu- 
tion of British government centralized all authority over the military in the 
Cabinet, and the British constitution today provides for effective objective 
civilian control. The American Constitution, however, remains frozen in the 
eighteenth century pattern. The centrifugal politics of this country and the 
written, inflexible character of the Constitution combined to obstruct changes 
similar to those in Great Britain. American lack of concern with military affairs, 
furthermore, left the constitutional structure almost unsupplemented by 
statutory enactments. Prior to the twentieth century the only significant 
additions to the constitutional institutions were the office of the Secretary of 
War created in 1789 and the office of the Secretary of the Navy created in 
1798. For most of American history, the Constitution and little else determined 
the legal structure of American civil-military relations. 


OI. THE MILITIA CLAUSES AND MILITARY FEDERALISM: THE EMPIRE WITHIN 
AN EMPIRE 
The militia clauses of the Constitution hamper civilian control in two ways. 


1 Farrand, Records, I, 465, II, 385; No. 8, The Federalist, pp. 42-48; Elliott, Debates, 
II, 520-21, IIT, 169, 378, 410-11. Patrick Henry said of the nationalist claim: “This arg- 
ument destroys itself. It demands a power, and denies the probability of ita oxercias.”’ 
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First, they give constitutional sanction to a semimilitary force which can never 
be completely subordinated to military discipline nor completely removed from 
political entanglements. Secondly, they give constitutional sanction to a divi- 
sion of control over the militia between state and national governments which 
necessarily involves the militia in the conflicting interests of the federal system. 
This unique combination of characteristics—part civilian and part military, 
part state and part national—tends to make the militia independent of the 
policy-making institutions of government. 

The Framers had good reasons to prefer a militia force to a regular army. 
But there was little rational justification for splitting up the control of this 
force. As Madison said, this control “did not seem in its nature to be divisible 
between two distinct authorities.” Politics if not logic, however, forced the 
Framers, Madison included, to support dual control. Some, such as Hamilton, 
wanted complete control in the United States. Others wished for the national 
government to be completely excluded from authority over the militia. The 
clash of these two viewpoints produced a variety of compromise suggestions. In 
the end, the balance of political forces produced the following militia clauses: 
The Congress shall have Power... 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, suppress 
Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the Militia, and for governing 
such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively, the Appointment of Officers, and the Authority of training 
the Militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. ... The President shall 


be Commander-in-Chief...of the Militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual service of the United States.... 


In addition, of course, Congress also has the authority to “raise and support 
armies” under the army clause.® The exercise of these powers falls historically 
into two periods. From 1792 to 1903, the militia was under state control in time 
of peace and dual control in time of war. After 1903 the militia was under dual 
control in time of peace and national control in time of war. 

State control existed in peacetime throughout the nineteenth century be- 
cause Congress in the Militia Act of 1792, the basic legislation in this field 
until 1903, abdicated its powers under the militia clauses and provided neither 
for effective federal supervision nor for effective federal support. Consequently, 
the militia remained purely state forces when not in the active service of the 
United States. When in such service, however, the dual control of the militia 
clauses resulted in constant confusion and bickering over the purposes for which 
the militia might be used and over the appointment of officers. In 1812, for 
instance, when the President called out the militia, the governors of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut asserted that they and not he had the right to decide 
whether the circumstances justified the call. Later in the war militia forces on 
the Niagara frontier refused on constitutional grounds to enter Canada to 


' Farrand, Records, II, 136, 168, 182, 330, 385, II, 332; Elliott, Debates, III, 382, 
IV, 422-24. 
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support regular American troops fighting there. In the Spanish American War 
militia units likewise refused to serve outside the United States. 

The President was constitutional Commander in Chief of the militia while 
it was in federal service. Yet how could he function in this capacity when his 
officers, in war as in peace, were appointed by state governors? In the War of 
1812 state governors challenged the authority of the President to subordinate 
militia units to the command of Regular Army general officers. State officials 
removed their troops from national service as they saw fit and upset the lines of 
command by appointing militia officers to higher rank than the regular officers 
to whom the militia units were theoretically subordinate. In the Civil War the 
states appointed the regimental officers of the militia and of the national 
volunteers assigned to the states while the President appointed the general 
_ officers. The Act of April 22, 1898 providing for the Volunteer Army for the 

Spanish American War reproduced this division of authority.® 

Dual control in war did not survive the nineteenth century. The militia has 
fought the twentieth century wars of the United States as an exclusively na- 
tional force under the army clause. Nor did the system of purely state control 
in time of peace extend past 1903. Dual control under the militia clauses be- 
came a reality when Congress passed the Dick Act of that year. The effects 
of these changes were twofold. The military importance of the militia in time of 
war was enhanced because it now had the wherewithal to become an effective 
military body. The political power of the militia in time of peace was enhanced 
because it was placed between the two competing authorities. Objective civilian 
control of the militia, which in the nineteenth century was difficult in time of 
war, became in the twentieth century virtually impossible in time of peace. 
The militia clauses are thus the constitutional base for a potent political or- 
ganization: the National Guard and its spokesman, the National Guard Associ- 
ation. It is generally recognized that constitutions are created by political 
forces. But constitutions likewise create or impel the creation of political 
interests, and this is the case with the militia clauses and the National Guard. 

The National Guard Association was formed in 1878 by a group of militia 
officers for the primary purpose of getting Congress to act under the militia 
clauses. It was designed to “present a united front” for joint control.'® Its 
founders wished the national government to supply money, instruction, 
standards, and a certain measure of supervision to the state militia. The Regu- 
lar Army was opposed because it did not think the militia could be an effective 
national force. The dual control advocates, however, won their first victory in 

8 Bee Emory Upton, The Military Policy of the United States (Washington, 1912), 
pp. 100-108; F. B. Wiener, “The Militia Clause of the Constitution,” Harvard Law Re- 
view, Vol. 54, pp. 192-93 (December, 1940); Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians (New 
York, 1951), pp. 540-41. Cf. Washington’s revolutionary difficulties, James B. Scott, 
The Militia (S. Doc. 695, 64th Cong., 2d Sess., 1917), pp. 26-26. 

1 F. P, Todd, “Our National Guard: An Introduction to Its History,” Military 
Afairs, Vol. 5, pp. 73-86, 152-170, at pp. 162-63 (Summer, Fall, 1941). Aside from these 


brief articles and a few law review pieces, little scholarly work has been done on the 
National Guard and the National Guard Association. 
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1903 and subsequently strengthened and maintained their position despite 
the continuing hostility of the Regular Army. Throughout its existence the 
Guard has recognized its dependence upon the militia clauses and has stoutly 
defended its dual status. Guard officers maintain that these clauses embody the 
true sentiments of the Framers on military policy. Constitutional ‘dual con- 
trol” is opposed to central control and to exclusive state control. The latter 
is impractical because the states will not carry the entire cost of the Guard 
and the former is unconstitutional because, according to the Guard, the army 
clause only gives Congress the power to maintain a standing army not to keep 
a federal militia. For the Guard, dual control in peace means that the national 
government should supply the funds and the know-how while the states supply 
the command and direction. The Association has consistently sought more 
federal money for Guard activities but has resolutely opposed extensions of 
of federal control. In 1949, for instance, the Association demanded increased 
federal aid for armories and construction, a uniform clothing allowance for 
National Guard officers, and the franking privilege for National Guard mail. 
At the same time it vigorously condemned further federal control over the 
Guard, describing the 1948 Gray Board recommendation for a single national 
reserve force as “unconstitutional, un-American ... contrary to our concept 
and philosophy of life. . . ill-advised and illegal... .” Upon the constitutional 
base of the militia clauses, the National Guard has created a political force of 
formidable proportions. As the president of the Association frankly and ac- 
curately proclaimed, the Guard is an “empire within an empire.’’! Within its 
sphere of interest its word is law, or becomes law very quickly. The extent of 
this power, and the ways in which the militia clauses contribute.to it, may be 
seen in (1) its legal status; (2) its constitutional symbolism; (3) its official 
representation in state and national governments; (4) the status of the Na- 
tional Guard Association; and (5) the influence of the Guard with Congress. 

Legal Status. The efforts of the Association to enhance the Guard’s dual 
status have put the latter in a unique legal position. The National Guard is 
one organization but it has a double existence. As the “National Guard of the 
several states and territories” it is organized under the militia clause and has 
the mission of preserving law and order within the states under the orders of 
the state authorities. In this capacity it may be “called forth” by the President 
under the appropriate authority of Congress for the limited constitutional 
purposes of executing the laws of the United States, suppressing insurrection, 
and repelling invasions. If this were its only status, the Guard would be con- 
stitutionally incapable of participating as an organization in a foreign war. 
‘In 1917, without authority permitting overseas service, its members were 
drafted as groups of individuals into the national army, and Guard organiza- 
tion was disrupted. As a result, in 1933 the Association secured the passage of 


u Oficial Proceedings of the Natl. Guard Assoc., 66th Annual Conveniton, 1944, pp. 
28-29, 44; 1948, pp. 111, 242-44, 254-55; 1949, pp. 202-210. For the Gray Board recom- 
mendations, see Committee on Civilian Components, Reserve Forces for National Security 
(Washington, 1948), pp. 9-24. 
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an act which makes the Guard as the “National Guard of the United States” 
a reserve component of the Army of the United States under the army clause. 
In this capacity its mission is to furnish units for all types of military opera- 
tions anywhere in the world. As the National Guard of the United States, the 
Guard may be “ordered” to active service by the President after Congress has 
declared the existence of a national emergency. The Guard has the best of two 
worlds. Its status under the militia clause protects it against federal control 
in peacetime. Its status under the army clause insures it of an institutional and 
prominent role in wartime. : 
Constitutional Symbolism. As a militia under dual control, the Guard 

identifies itself with two venerated constitutional symbols: the Citizen-Soldier 
and States Rights. Guardsmen are “amateur soldiers,” citizens first and soldiers 
second in the Minute Man tradition. “In the future as in the past,” the Associa- 
tion declared in 1944, “and based upon sound tradition, long expérience, and 
this Nation’s fundamental law, the citizen-soldier must be the major de- 
pendence of the Nation in time of war... .’’ The federal reserves, however, 
can likewise claim to be citizen soldiers. But only the Guard can also invoke 
the banner of States Rights. Our “organizations,” claimed President Walsh, 
“belong to the States and are merely loaned to the Federal Government in 
wartime.” The Guard wants the “Federal system adhered to” in the military 
establishment. The Guard can thus expect the support of the state govern- 
ments against the national government. In 1943, for instance, the Conference 
of Governors urged continued dual status for the Guard in the postwar period, 
and in 1948 the Executive Committee of the Conference joined the Guard in 
denouncing the Gray Board Report. Its state affiliations enhance the political 
influence of the Guard relative to that of the reserve associations of the national 
forces. In 1954 the Reserve Officers Association had 60,000 members and the 
NGA 34,000. The ROA normally has had more money and a larger staff than 
the NGA. Nonetheless, without a secure base of operations in the states, the 
ROA has not equaled the NGA in political influence. In 1946 the president of 
the ROA himself described his organization as the “younger brother” of the 
National Guard Association and admitted with reference to political influence 
that “The National Guard has much of what we the Reserves have not had.’’” 

State and National Representation. The position of the Guard is strengthened 
by its official foothold in both the state and national governments. The heads 
of the Guard in the states are the adjutants general appointed by the governors. 
These officials represent the Guard within the state governments and are 
linked nationally through the Adjutants General Association which is a “corol- 
lary” organization of the NGA. The Guard is represented in the Department 
of the Army by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau who under the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920 must be a Guardsman and by the National Guard 


13 Statement of Policy Adopted by the Nail. Guard Assn. and the Adjutanis General Assn. 
in Joint Convention, Baltimore, May 4, 1944, pp. 1, 4; Proceedings, NGA Convention, 1944, 
p. 100; 1946, pp. 65-66; 1946, pp. 114-15; 1948, p. 65; Public Administration Clearing 
House, Public Administration Organizations, 1954 (Chicago, 1954), pp. 102, 119. -` 
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members of the joint General Staff committees which, under the same act, 
must consider all policies affecting the Guard. These national representatives 
have kept the NGA informed of what transpires within the Army and the War 
Department. The Guard has regularly insisted that it be included at an early 
stage in the preparation of War Department policies which might affect it. 
Exclusion of the Guard in the development of policy has usually meant opposi- 
tion by the NGA when the programs are submitted to Congress." 

The National Guard Association. The NGA occupies an ambiguous position 
on the borderline between a private association and a public body. Legally it 
ig simply a voluntary organization of National Guard Officers. Nonetheless, 
it considers itself to be “the authorized Representative of the National Guard 
of the United States.” It is also closely tied in with the official state and 
national representation of the Guard. In 1948 when only 42% of Guard officers 
belonged to the NGA, the Association declared it to be the responsibility of 
the adjutants general “to insist that every National Guard Officer be a member 
of the National Guard Association.” To this end it urged the states to require 
each new Guard officer to fill out an NGA membership application prior to 
appearing before the official Examining Board. Through such techniques, the 
NGA by 1953 achieved a 99% membership among Guard officers. As a private 
association the NGA ¢arries on public relations activities, publishes the 
monthly National Guardsman, and represents the Guard with respect to a wide 
variety of legislation. At one point in the debate over the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, for example, when it looked as if the Guard viewpoint would not 
prevail, the Association brought members from thirty-four states to Washing- 
ton to lobby with their congressmen. In two days they were eminently success- 
ful in getting Congress to adopt the National Guard position. In President 
Walsh’s words, the great virtue of the NGA is that it is 
the only agency on which the National Guard can rely to protect its interests, for the 
Association is free and untrammeled and it does not have to conform to any particular 


pattern nor is it bound within the narrow limits of channels of communication or the 
chain of command.'4 


Influence with Congress. In the final analysis the influence of the Guard boils 
down to its influence with Congress. The fate of the militia is legally in the 
hands of Congress. NGA officers, however, assert that “we should settle the fu- 
ture of the National Guard.” To this end it must settle the actions of Congress 
on National Guard affairs. For half a century it has been astoundingly success- 
ful in doing exactly this. The local roots of the Guard, its appeals to States 
Rights and the Citizen Soldier, its support from the state governments, its 
lobbying and pressure tactics, have made it a power on Capitol Hill. ‘Con- 
gress,” in the words of President Walsh, “has ever been our refuge and our 
strength.” 

The record of National Guard success with Congress begins with the Dick 

18 Proceedings, NGA Convention, 1948, pp. 89, 93-96; 1946, pp. 50-55. 


14 Proceedings, NGA Convention, 1945, p. 47; 1846, p. 43; 1948, pp. 34, 66, 80-81; 
1950, pp. 264-85; 1963, pp. 288-90. 
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Act of 1903. Representative Dick himself was a former president of the Na- 
tional Guard Association. In 1908 the Association secured the passage of the 
second Dick Act strengthening federal support of the Guard. In 1916 the 
Guard “threw every ounce of its energy into an effort to defeat” the Continental 
Army plan of the General Staff. It was successful, and the National Defense 
Act of that year was in line with its views. The position of the Guard was 
greatly strengthened four years later by the National Defense Act of 1920, 
which the Guard described as “a great achievement and a great victory.” 
In passing the 1933 act making the Guard 4 reserve component of the Army 
in peace as well as war ‘‘Congress saw eye to eye with the proposals submitted 
by the National Guard... .’” Throughout the twenties and thirties, the 
NGA successfully devoted its efforts to increasing the appropriations of the 
Guard from $13,000,000 in 1920 to $72,000,000 in 1941. In 1940 when the 
Selective Training and Service Bill as originally introduced did not secure the 
interests of the Guard, the Association had inserted into it the “National 
Guard protective clause” which declared it to be “essential that the strength 
and organization of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of 
defense of this nation be at all times maintained and assured.” In 1946 the 
Guard fought efforts by the War Department to set up a large Organized Re- 
serve Corps which the Guard viewed as a “competing” and “parallel” organiga- 
tion. A War Department recommendation for a $40,000,000 appropriation for 
the ORC was eliminated by Congress at the insistence of the National Guard. 
The Guard had no difficulty, however, in getting funds for itself. For Fiscal 
Year 1949 the Budget Bureau recommended $195,000,000 for the Guard. The 
NGA did not think this enough and got the economy-minded 80th Congress 
to appropriate $290,000,000. In 1948 the Association was also successful in hav- 
ing its views written into the Selective Service Act and in blocking the legisla- 
tive recommendations of the Gray Board. In 1954 when an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense suggested that the Guard should be used only for Home Guard and 
civil defense functions, President Walsh confidently picked up the challenge: 
“If they want war, let it begin here.’ 

The record shows that Congress has indeed given, in Mr. Walsh’s phrase, 
“generous support” to the Guard. Continuing his reflections on the 80th Con- 
gress, the president went on to wonder if 
any organisation has been so successful in tho legislative field in so brief a period as the 


National Guard Association. It is indeed a great accomplishment to have attained all the 
major legislative objectives of this Association. 


Two years later the NGA Legislative Committee reported that the Association 
had “been phenomenally successful in obtaining the enactment of legislation 
essential to its well-being and development.’’* So long as the Guard retains its 
jealously protected dual status, this will continue. Ensconced behind the 


18 Proceedings, NGA Convention, 1948, pp. 56, 67, 88; 1944, pp. 44, 53, 55, 58, 85, 69, 
73, 74; 1945, p. 56; 1946, pp. 28-32; 1948, pp. 47-49, 57, 91-92; 1968, p. 28; Time, LXIII 
(Mar. 1, 1954), 18, 

1t Proceedings, NGA Convention, 1948, pp. 83-34; 1950, p. 245. 
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militia clauses this premier military lobby effectively dominates the proceed- 
ings of Congress concerning it. And it is the Constitution which underwrites its 
slogan that “There will always be a National Guard.” 


IV. THE SEPARATION OF POWHRS: DUAL CONTROL OVER THE NATIONAL FORCES 


In many respects the most significant aspect of the separation of powers is not 
the division of power between President and Congress, but the effects of this 
division upon the power of other groups. The existence of two coordinate bodies 
means that the power of each vis-a-vis other groups is less than it would be if 
either possessed full sovereign authority. The principal beneficiaries have been 
organized interest groups, bureaucratic agencies, and the military services. 
The separation of powers is a perpetual invitation, if not an irresistible force, 
drawing military leaders into political conflicts. Consequently, it has been a 
major hindrance to the development of military professionalism and objective 
civilian control in the United States. 

With few modifications the Framers reproduced in the Constitution the di- 
vision of authority over the military which prevailed in England and the 
colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century, “The purse & the sword,” 
said George Mason, “ought never to get into the same hands [whether Legis- 
lative or Executive].”” The President inherited the powers of the English. king, 
Congress the powers of the English Parliament. The executive authority of 
the President, Hamilton stated in The Federalist, “will resemble equally that 
of the king of Great Britain and of the governor of New York.” The Framers 
did, however, make one major adjustment in favor of the legislature. In grant- 
ing Congress the war power they altered British practice and established a 
significant precedent in the evolution of representative government. The result 
was that Congress was given the power 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make Rules concerning 
Captures on Land and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to that Use shall be 
for a longer Term than Two Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 


To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and naval Forces. 
... And 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into Execution the 
foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any Department or Officer thereof. 


And the President was made ‘Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States... .”17 


17 For discussion of royal and parliamentary authority, see Blackstone, Commentaries, 
I, 257-58, 262, 412-13; J. S. Omond, Parliament and the Army, 1642-1904 (Cambridge, 
1933), pp. 7-8; John W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army (London, 13 vols., 
1899-1930), II, 568. The Framers at first adopted in toto the language of the basic Eng- 
lish statute, 13 Car. IT, c. 6 (1661), but then realized that they could not make the Presi- 
dent like the King commander in chief of the militia in peace as well as war. See Farrand, 
Records, I, 189-140, I], 185, 426-27; No. 69, The Federalist, p. 448. For the continuing 
debate as to whether the war power was properly legislative or executive, see Farrand, 
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The general intent of the Framers in making this division of power is clear. 
Problems arise, however, from the nature of the grant of presidential power. 
This clause is unique in the Constitution in granting authority in the form of an 
office rather than in the form of a function. The President is not given the func- 
tion “to command the Army and Navy”; he is given the office of “Commander 
in Chief.” This difference in form is of considerable importance, for it left unde- 
fined the specific powers and functions. This eased the approval of the Constitu- 
tion in the ratifying conventions, aus it gave subsequent generations some- 
thing to argue about. 

The powers of the Commander in Chief might range from the extremely 
broad power to conduct war to a narrowly restricted power of military com- 
mand. They certainly exclude all powers specifically assigned to Congress or 
the states, and they probably include all purely military powers not so assigned. 
But does the office possess nonmilitary powers as well? The Framers themselves 
seemed to hold conflicting opinions on this point. The Supreme Court in 1850, 
however, declared that the duty and power of the President as Commander 
in Chief were “purely military,” and denied the similarity between the presi- 
dential authority and the.royal prerogative.!® So long as the Commander in 
Chief power was interpreted as purely military, it remained, in Professor 
Corwin’s phrase, “the forgotten clause” of the Constitution. In the Civil War 
and in World War II, however, Lincoln and Roosevelt used the clause to 
justify an extraordinarily broad range of nonmilitary presidential actions 
largely legislative in nature. The justification of these actions by the Com- 
mander in Chief clause was persuasive, however, only because John Rutledge 
defined that power as an office rather than a function. It could be argued that 
the office of Commander in Chief possesses authority to seize a strike-bound . 
war plant. It would be harder to argue that the function of commanding the 
Army and Navy implied such authority. The Commander in Chief clause, in 
other words, has been of relatively little direct use in securing civilian control 
over the military. Indeed, in one respect it has been directly detrimental to 
such control. But because it was phrased as an office rather than a function, 
it has been of great use to the President in expanding his power at the expense 
of Congress. This, in turn, has broadened the area of conflict between these 
two institutions and, consequently, if indirectly, has further impeded civilian 
control by increasing the likelihood that military leaders will be drawn into 
political controversy." 


Records, I, 64-66; Alexander Hamilton, Works (New York, 12 vols., Federal ed., 1904), 
IV, 145-46; James Madison, Writings (New York, 9 vols., 1900-10), VI, 145; Clarence A. 
Berdahl, War Powers of the Executive in the United States (Univ. of Illinois, 1921), p. 79. 
Cf. W. W. Crosskey, Politics and the Constttuiton (Chicago, 2 vols., 1953), I, 422-28. 

18 Fleming v. Page, 9 How. 603, 615, 618 (1850). The powers of the British King as 
general of the kingdom extended to many nonmilitary areas, Blackstone, Commeniaries, 
I, 262. For the views of Framers on the Commander in Chief power, see Farrand, 
Records, I, 244, 292, II, 145, 319, 426-27, III, 624; Elliott, Debates, IV, 114; The Feder- 
alist, pp. 448, 482. 

1° For the boundaries between presidential and congressional military powers, see 
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The President has exercised his powers with respect to military affairs 
through the appointment of military personnel, the issuance of executive 
orders and commands, and reliance upon the instrumentality of the civilian 
secretary. Congressional weapons include statutes, appropriations, and investi- 
gations. These devices have normally been wielded in the name of Congress 
by the military and naval affairs committees, the appropriations committees, 
and special wartime investigating committees. On occasion both sides have 
found it necessary or expedient to appeal to the military for support of their 
plans or to seize upon and push military plans for purposes of their own. The 
involvement of the national. officer corps in politics consequently has been 
less consistent and more sporadic in nature than the involvement of the militia 
officer corps. The division of authority between two separate governments de- 
manded a permanent political spokesman for the interests of the militia. The 
division of authority between two branches of the same government led to 
the transitory involvement of individuals and cliques of officers in contro- 
versies over military policy and, most particularly, over the force levels of 
the armed services. 

Prior to 1940 the pattern of national politics respecting the strength of mili- 
tary forces tended to obscure the extent of military political participation. The 
executive was usually more favorably inclined towards a larger military estab- 
lishment than was Congress. Congress had less immediate contact with foreign 
dangers and was under greater popular pressure to cut spending. In addition, 
the easiest way to assert congressional authority in the budget process was 
simply to reduce executive requests. Thus, the institutional jealousy of the 
two branches, even apart from constituent pressure, tended to make Congress 
less favorable to military appropriations. In some cases, to be sure, the General 
Board of the Navy found a more favorable audience for its recommendations 
in the Congress than in the executive branch. But, generally, the military 
leaders appeared before congressional committees to support the President’s 
program. Military involvement in politics on the side of Congress tends to be 
conspicuous and dramatic; on the side of the President it tends to be subtler 
and less obvious. Undoubtedly, some administrations used popular officers to 
rally congressional support for their military proposals. But it is extremely diffi- 
cult to draw the line between the soldier giving professional advice to Congress 
as to what the country needs for its defense and the soldier lobbying with 
Congress for the administration. The two roles are distinct in theory but 
blended in practice. 

In the post-World War II period, on the other hand, the increased impor- 
tance of national defense issues and the greater concern of Congress with them 
has caused the legislature to insist upon an independent review of military force 
levels. On occasion Congress has voted more money for a particular service or 
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activity than was recommended by the President.?? Congress can only play an 
independent role, however, if it has access to the same professional military 
advice available to the President. With respect to the military budget in par- 
ticular, congressmen argue that their constitutional responsibilities demand 
that they be able to compare the purely ‘“‘military”?” recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs with the President’s budget “compounded of a number of extra- 
military considerations... .’’*! The legal milestone marking the shift from 
the prewar pattern was the provision in the National Security Act of 1949 per- 
mitting a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present to Congress ‘‘on his 
own initiative, after first informing the Secretary of Defense, any recommenda- 
tion relating to the Department of Defense that he may deem proper.’ This 
was the first statute in American history authorizing a professional military 
chief to present his views directly to Congress. While it did not make the Chiefs 
of Staff the principal military advisers to Congress as it did with respect to 
the President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense, it 
nonetheless freed them from the legal restrictions of the 1921 Budget and Ac- 
counting Act. This legal authorization, however, can become inoperative unless 
there are political means of protecting the military chiefs against pressure or 
retaliation from the executive branch. After the dismissal in 1949 of Admiral 
Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, following his participation in the B-36 
hearings, the House Armed Services Committee warned that any further 
“intimidation” of this nature would lead it to “ask the Congress to exercise 
its constitutional power of redress.’ The “constitutional power,” however, 
is one which it is easier for Congress to assert than to exercise. Few effective 
devices are available to it to protect military officers against executive action. 

The vulnerability of the chiefs places a tremendous burden upon them as to 
whether to speak up or to remain silent. What is the proper professional be- 
havior when called before a congressional committee and invited to criticize 
the President’s recommendations? How strong should be the doubts and dis- 
agreements of a Chief with the President’s policy before he takes the initiative 


20 The most notable instances have been the increase in National Guard funds men- 
tioned above, a 1946 increase in research and development funds, the extra money voted 
for the 70-group Air Force in 1948 and 1949, the increase in Marine Corps appropriations 
in 1956 and in Air Force appropriations in 1956. In three of these instances, the President 
directed that the additional funds be impounded: a clearly unconstitutional action, as I 
think, arrogating to the President an item veto over appropriations bills. See J. D. Wil- 
liams, The Impounding of Funds by the Bureau of the Budget, ICP Case Series: No. 28 
(University, Alabama, 1955). Congress, however, has yet to develop legal or political 
means of forcing the President to spend funds it appropriates. See Cong. Record, Vol. 95, 
p. 14922 (Oct. 18,.1949); H. Rept. 1797, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 809-311 (1950); House 
Committee on Armed Services, Unification and Strategy, H. Doo. 600, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., 
pp. 49-50 (1950); Hearings before House Armed Services Committee on National De- 
fense Program—Unification and Strategy, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 97-99, 300-301 (1949) ; 
Hearings before House Committee on Appropriations on Department of Defense Appro- 
priations for 1951, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 50-62 (1950). 

11 Carl Vinson, Cong. Rec., Vol. 95, p. 8540 (March 30, 1949). 

™ Sec. 202 (c) (6), National Security Act, 63 Stat. 578 (1949). 

s H. Doc. 600, 81st Cong., 2d Bess., pp. 10-12, 45, 52. 
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in criticizing it before Congress? The annual psychic crisis of the Chiefs of Staff 
before the congressional appropriations committees has become an enduring 
phenomenon. If the military chief accepts and defends the President’s policies, 
he is subordinating his own professional judgment, denying to Congress the 
advice to which it may constitutionally claim to be entitled, and becoming the 
political spokesman of an Administration policy. If the military chief expresses 
his professional opinions to Congress, he is publicly criticizing his Commander 
in Chief and furnishing ammunition to the latter’s political enemies. 

There is no easy way out of the dilemma. Military leaders in the post-war 
period have varied from more or less active campaigning against presidential 
policies (the admirals with respect to unification and the B-86 controversy) 
to the defense of presidential policies which ran counter to their professional 
judgment (General Bradley with respect to the Fiscal 1951 budget). A middle 
course, however, appears to be the most desirable one. The military chief has 
the professional duty to speak frankly to both President and Congress. General 
Ridgway’s behavior under Senate questioning in 1954 and 1955 reflected an 
effort to find the proper path. In both cases, the general emphasized his ac- 
ceptance of higher level executive decisions fixing the size of the Army which 
obviously did not accord with his own judgment. In 1954 he gave his own views 
in executive session; in 1955 he presented in public his military opinion on the 
desirable strength of his service.” With respect to any significant issue of mili- 
tary policy, however, the national officers inevitably tend to be drawn into the 
legislative-executive struggle on one side or the other. The separation of powers 
makes it impossible for American officers ever to be at ease in their profes- 
sionalism. 


V. THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF CLAUSE: THE POLITICAL-MILITARY HIERARCHY 


One major function of the Commander in Chief clause has been to justify 
the exercise of broad Presidential powers in times of national emergency. A 
second principal function has been to complicate the achievement of civilian 
control in the executive branch. Just as the separation of powers is a standing 
invitation to military leaders to make an end run around the President to 
Congress, the Commander in Chief clause is a standing invitation to make an 
end run around the civilian secretary to the President. 

The Commander in Chief clause is the outstanding example of the Framers’ 
mixing of political and military functions. The same thinking which permitted 
them to envision Senators becoming generals in war also permitted them to 
accept a civilian President as military Commander in Chief. In most societies 
from primitive nomadic tribes down to their own time, it had been customary 
for the chief of- state also to be the chief military commander. This had been 
true of the Greek city state, the Roman republic, and the European national 
monarchies; it was to be true of Napoleonic France. Virtually all the state con- 


“u Hearings before Senate Committee on Appropriations on Dept. of Defense Ap- 
propriation Bill for 1955, 88rd Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 43-44 (1954); Hearings before Senate 
Committee on Appropriations on Dept. of Defense Appropriation Bill for 1956, 84th 
Cong., 1st Bess., pp. 211-12, 215-19 (1955). 
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stitutions at the time made the governor commander in chief of the militia. 
Military command was as much a function of the chief executive as the ap- 
pointment of administrative officials or the negotiation of alliances. It was 
only natural for the Framers to assign this role to the President. He was to be 
a republican Soldier-President patterned upon the Royal Warrior of the Euro- 
pean states. 

The extent to which the Framers expected the President to exercise military 
functions may be seen in their failure to curb his authority personally to lead 
troops on the field of battle. Such a restriction was contained in the New Jersey 
plan and had the support of Hamilton. The Convention, however, explicitly 
rejected these attempts to limit his authority. Some criticisms of this power 
were voiced in state conventions but there, too, efforts to curtail it were unsuc- - 
cessful. The intention and the expectation of the Framers and of the people 
was that the President could, if he so desired, assume personal command in the 
field. Early presidents did not hesitate to do so. Washington led the troops 
called out to suppress the Whiskey Rebellion. James Madison took a direct 
hand in organizing the ineffectual defense of Washington in 1814. During the 
Mexican War President Polk, although he did not command the army in the 
field, nonetheless personally formulated the military strategy of the war and 
participated in a wide range of exclusively military matters. The last instance 
of a President directly exercising military functions was Lincoln’s participation 
in the direction of the Union armies in the spring of 1862. The President per- 
sonally determined the plan of operations, and through his War Orders directed 
the movement of troop units. It was not until Grant took over in Virginia that 
presidential participation in military affairs came to an end. No subsequent 
President essayed the direction of military operations, although Theodore 
Roosevelt in World War I argued conversely that his previous experience as 
Commander in Chief proved his competence to command a division in France.” 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, no real distinction existed in 
the United States between political and military competence. Just as successful 
generals made popular presidential candidates, so any man of affairs was capa- 
ble of command. The exercise of his military functions by the President created 
no logical difficulties. There was a single, clear political-military hierarchy run- 
ning from the President through the Secretaries of War and the Navy to the 
uniformed commanders. Political and military responsibilities and abilities 
were mixed all along the line. The President frequently had previous military 
experience; the Secretary of War almost always had. The top generals, on the 
other hand, were usually involved in politics. The organization of the service 
departments, consequently, was little different from that of any other depart- 
ment. 

This unified hierarchy began to break up as the military function became 
professionalized. The President was no longer qualified to exercise military 

3 See Farrand, Records, I, 244, III, 217-18, 624. IV, 53; Elliott, Debates, II, 408, 
412, 5622-523, ITI, 59-60, 496-98; Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians, p. 220, and The 


Jacksonians (New York, 1954), pp. 51-57; Pendleton Herring, The Impact of War (New 
York, 1941), pp. 146-47. 
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command, and even if he were qualified by previous training, he could not 
devote time to this function without abandoning his political responsibilities. 
The political functions of the Presidency became incompatible with the military 
functions of the Commander in Chief. Nor were the civilian politicians ap- 
pointed Secretaries of War and the Navy competent to exercise military com- 
mand; they were usually lawyers. On the other hand, the emergence of the 
military profession produced officers whose experience had been exclusively 
military, who were quite different types from the politician secretaries, and 
who were technically qualified to command. The constitutional presumption 
that the President exercised command still remained, however, and complicated 
the relations among President, secretary, and military chief. The military 
chief was military, the secretary political, and the President political and 
military. One might assume that the secretary, with his duty to represent the 
interests of his department, would be more military in outlook, if not in capa- 
bility, than the President with his broader interests and responsibilities. The 
Constitution, however, reversed this relationship, and obscured the clarity of 
the hierarchy. Did the chain of command go up through the secretary, a 
civilian politician, to the President? Or were there two lines of authority ema- 
nating from the Presidency: a political-administrative line to the secretary 
and a military command line directly to the highest professional officer? These 
issues have beclouded American military organization down to the present day. 

Three different types of civil-military organizational relations have existed 
among the President, secretary, and military chief. The balanced pattern as- 
signs to the President a purely political function: the decision of the highest 
policy issues and the general supervision of the military establishment. Beneath 
him the secretary, also a purely political figure, is responsible for the entire 
military organization. Below the secretary, the hierarchy divides into military 
and administrative components. The highest professional officer is the leading 
military adviser to the secretary and normally has command of the military 
forces. He is subordinate to the secretary who is subordinate to the President, 
but neither of the two civilian officials exercise military command, which stops 
at the level of the military chief. Also subordinate to the secretary are admin- 
istrative officials (civilian or military) who direct the nonmilitary supply, 
logistical, and financial activities of the department. 

This balanced pattern of organization tends to maximize military profes- 
sionalism and civilian control. Civilian and military responsibilities are 
clearly distinguished, and the latter, on paper at least, are clearly subordinated 
to the former. The President and the secretary handle political matters; the 
military chief military matters; and the staff or bureau chiefs administrative 
matters. The scope of the authority of the professional military chief is limited 
to the military realm by the administrative bureaus, and the level of his 


28 The theoretical rationale of the balanced pattern was developed in A. T. Mahan, 
“The Principles of Naval Administration,’ Naval Administration and Warfare (Boston, 
1908), pp. 8-48, and Spenser Wilkinson, Preface to the 2d edition of The Brain of an Army 
(London, 1918). Mahan’s essay and Wilkinson’s preface are brilliant analyses of exec- 
uliye military organization and are basic to an understanding of the subject. 
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authority, subordinate to the secretary, does not often involve him in overt 
political decisions. Administrative and military interests are balanced by the 
secretary under the authority of the President. English civil-military relations 
have been organized along comparable lines since the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Between 1794 and 1870 the War Office administered the civilian af- 
fairs of the army; and the Commander in Chief, directly under the sovereign, 
was responsible for military command and discipline. In 1870, however, the 
Cabinet insisted that the military chief be subordinated to the Secretary of 
State for War. A fully balanced scheme was achieved with the abolition of the 
post of Commander in Chief in 1895 and the subsequent creation of the office 
of Chief of the Imperial Staff. The same system also existed at the Admiralty. 
This organization was possible only because the sovereign consented, however 
reluctantly, to have his role as first general and admiral become, in Bagehot’s 
phrase, a “dignified” part of the constitution. The “efficient” hierarchy of con- 
trol ran from Parliament to Cabinet to Prime Minister to Secretary of State for 
War and then to the military chief and the administrative bureaus of the War 
Office. In the United States, however, no President has permitted his constitu- 
tional functions as Commander in Chief to atrophy. These remain efficient . 
and not dignified. Consequently, the balanced pattern of organization has been 
difficult to achieve and even more difficult to maintain. In American govern- 
ment the Navy Department alone since 1915 has attempted to organize itself 
along these “balanced” lines. Only with great difficulty has it maintained this 
organization against the pressures of the Chiefs of Naval Operations either to 
expand their authority over the bureaus or to establish a direct line of responsi- 
bility to the President.” American civil-military relations almost inevitably 
tend in the direction of other arrangements which tend to weaken military pro- 
fessionalism and civilian control. 

The coordinate scheme involves the separation of military and administrative 
functions immediately below the President. The secretary is limited to non- 
military administrative duties, and the military chief discharges his military 
functions directly under the President. The chain of administration goes from 
President to Secretary to bureau chiefs; the chain of command from President 
to military chief to the military forces. This accords with constitutional theory 
and keeps civilians, except the President, out of the military hierarchy. It 
tends, however, to undermine civilian control. The scope of the authority of 
the military chief is limited to military matters, but the level of his authority 
with direct access to the President involves him in political issues. The Presi- 
dent is normally too busy with other affairs to devote sufficient attention to 
the interrelation of political and military policies, and the military chief conse- 
quently has to make political decisions. His direct access to the President also 


3? See U. S. Navy Dept., Naval Administration: Selected Documents on Navy Depart- 
ment Organization, 1915-1940, passim; R. E. Coontz, From the Mississippit to the Sea 
(Philadelphia, 1930), p. 400; Ernest J. King and Walter Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King: 
A Naval Record (New York, 1952), pp. 261 f., 471-478; Paul Y. Hammond, ‘The Sec- 
retaryships of War and the Navy: A Study of Civilian Control of the Military” (Ph.D. 
Thesis, Harvard University, 1958), pp. 223-246, 293-805. 
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encourages the latter to try his hand at military affairs and to intervene in pro- 
fessional military planning and command where he has no special competence. 
The Army and the War Department were organized on a coordinate basis from ~ 
1821 to 1903. The Secretary of War was responsible for fiscal and administra- 
tive matters and supervised the activities of the staff departments. The Com- 
manding General of the Army, on the other hand, was independent of the 
Secretary and directly responsible to the President for the military command 
and discipline of the Army. The result was continuous friction erupting at 
. times into violent acrimony between the Secretary and the Commanding Gen- 
eral, 

The vertical pattern solves the problem of the Commander in Chief clause in 
a, different manner, but one equally inconsistent with civilian control. In this 
scheme the secretary and the military chief have identical supervisory respon- 
sibilities. The administrative bureau heads are subordinated to the professional] 
military chief, and the professional military chief is subordinated to the secre- 
tary who is in turn responsible to the President. Since the President is still 
Commander in Chief, and some connection must exist between him and the 
rest of the military hierarchy, the secretary is given a place in the military 
chain of command and is described as the President’s deputy commander in 
chief or in some similar terms. The military chief, however, is given control 
over all the activities of the department under the secretary, the specifically 
military command and planning functions being delegated down the hierarchy 
to a subordinate of the military chief’s on the same level as the administrative 
chiefs of bureaus. This prevents the military chief from achieving direct access 
to the President because his responsibilities are identical with those of the secre- 
tary. He can claim no peculiar relation to the President. On the other hand, he 
supervises all the activities of the department below the secretary and, by 
reason of long familiarity with the establishment, may be able to reduce the 
transient secretary to a figurehead. By combining in his own person political 
and administrative responsibilities, as well as functions of military command, 
the military chief transgresses beyond his competence. He sacrifices higher 
level for broader scope which is equally damaging to his professional status. 
Also, the extension of the constitutional myth so that not only the President 
but also the secretary is assumed to exercise military command violates the 
facts of reality. Since 1908, the General Staff system of the Army has closely 
approximated the vertical pattern of civil-military relations. 

The National Security Act of 1947 raised the problem of executive civil- 
military relations from the single service level to the central defense level. The 
Act itself was a compromise, not clearly and definitively establishing any one 
of the three patterns of civil-military relations. Elements of the coordinate 
system, however, existed in those provisions of the Act which made the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the “principal military advisers” to the President and to the 
National Security Council and which placed the Chiefs under the “authority 
and direction” of the President as well as the Secretary. In actual practice the 
Joint Chiefs organization at times tended to view itself as a semi-autonomous 
corporate body not wholly subordinate to the Secretary of Defense. In addi- 
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tion, in both the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs was more than just a professional military adviser. He played 
a key role in the formulation and advocacy of national policy. It is still too 
early to say finally which of the three patterns of civil-military relations the 
Department of Defense will approximate. But it is clear that the constitutional 
hindrances to the achievement of the balanced system have not been entirely 


overcome. i 
í 


VI. CIVILIAN CONTROL AND CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Objective civilian control has at times existed in the United States. It has 
been, however, the product of geographical isolation and the international 
balance of power which permitted the virtual elimination of standing military 
forces and the exclusion of the military from political power. Civilian control 
in this sense has been so effective that Americans have called it a fundamental 
principle of their system of government. But they have been deluding them- 
selves in ascribing to the Constitution a virtue of geography. Objective civilian 
control in the United States has been extra~constitutional, a part of our political 
tradition but not of our constitutional tradition. Civilian control has, in a 
sense, been like the party system. The Framers did not foresee the rise of popu- 
lar democracy; consequently, they did not provide for political parties. They 
did not foresee the rise of the military profession; consequently, they did not 
_ provide for objective civilian control. Neither is contemplated in the Constitu- 
tion, yet both have been called into existence by nonconstitutional forces. 
The Constitution has contributed its share to obstructing the growth of a 
strong party system such as exists in Great Britain. It has also contributed its 
share to obstructing effective civilian control such as exists in Great Britain. 
The restraints of a written constitution have proved effective against some of 
the most powerful functional imperatives. 

The question thus arises: To what extent is it possible, short of amending 
the Constitution, to provide for objective civilian control in the existing frame- 
work? The difficulties are constant but they are not all of equal strength. The 
extent to which the Commander in Chief clause operates to damage civilian 
control largely depends upon the individuals who occupy that office. It adds 
nothing and detracts much from military professionalism and civilian control. 
The British Prime Minister who is not Commander in Chief and has no mili- 
tary functions has more effective control over his military forces than does 
the American President. The principal positive use of the clause has been to 
expand presidential power against Congress in nonmilitary areas. If the clause 
can come to be viewed primarily in this nonmilitary sense; and if presidents 
would exercise constitutional self-restraint so as to make their military com- 
mand of the armed forces as honorific as that of the king of England, this 
obstacle to civilian control would be removed, and a balanced pattern of execu- 
tive organization be made workable. 

The militia clauses directly hamper the development of military profes- 
sionalism in only one segment of the armed forces. Conceivably, of course, 
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Congress could abolish dual control over the militia. But in the face of the 
political strength of the National Guard this hardly seems likely. And, given 
the existing situation, it probably would not even be desirable. The more 
appropriate course is to make the best of the situation of military federalism. 
The existence of the Guard will necessarily prevent the development of a strong 
and ready national reserve organization. The Constitution has made the Guard 
into a powerful political force, and it is not inconceivable that this political 
strength may make the Guard into an effective military organization. At the 
end of 1954, the Army and Air National Guard had almost 400,000 men on 
drill pay status—twice the number of the Army and Air Force Reserves. At 
the beginning of 1956 Guard ground forces consisted of twenty-one infantry 
divisions, six armored divisions, nine regimental combat teams, nine armored 
cavalry regiments, 123 antiaircraft battalions, seventy-four field artillery bat- 
talions, and miscellaneous other units. The Air National Guard was organized 
into twenty-seven combat wings. The readiness of the Guard was at a higher 
level than ever before in its history. Many of the antiaircraft units and inter- 
ceptor squadrons were participating in the air defense of the nation on a semi- 
active alert status.78 By its very nature the National Guard can never be 
brought fully within objective civilian control. But it may still be possible to 
create a respectable reserve force within the existing constitutional and politi- 
cal framework. 
The real constitutional stumbling block to objective civilian control is the 
_separation of powers. This is the essence of the American system of govern- 
ment, and its impact is felt throughout the armed forces. Short of funda- 
mental constitutional change, the separation of powers cannot be altered. 
Indeed, it is highly questionable even if such change were possible, whether it 
would be worth the price. There are values other than civilian control and 
military professionalism, and these were the values the Framers had in mind 
when they wrote the Constitution. Foreign countries may have more effective 
systems of civilian control but no country has as effective a system of restraints 
upon arbitrary political power or such a unique balance of executive unity and 
legislative diversity. Inevitably, both military officers attempting to adhere to 
professional standards and civilian secretaries attempting to exercise civilian 
control look with envy to the cabinet system. Such a system, however, is not 
for the United States. Within the framework of the separation of powers, insti- 
tutional adjustments can be made which will reduce its deleterious effects upon 
civilian control. But it will never be possible to eliminate these effects com- 
pletely. A lesser measure of objective civilian control and lower standards of 
military professionalism are the continuing prices the American people will 
have to pay for the other benefits of their constitutional system. 


28 Secretary of Defense, Semiannual Report, July 1 to December $1, 1954, p. 58; New 
York Times, January 13, 1956, p. 6; New York Herald Tribune, November 22, 1953, 
p. 1. November 20, 1955, Sec. 2, p. 3. 
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[The following letter from Professor White’s files was offered to the Renew, by a happy 
coincidence, just in time to be read in conjunction with the two preceding papers. It was 
written, as the text shows, in response to the receipt of a copy of his book (Urbana, 
Universtiy of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. XII, nos. 1 and 2), Mr. Baker 
was then in the private practice of law in Cleveland. Man. Ep.] 
l May 8, 1925 


Dr. Howard White, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


My dear Dr. White: 

I have received and read with great interest your monograph on “Executive Influence 
in Determining Military Policy in the United States.” 

With the period covered by Parts 1 and 2, I cannot profess any intimate familiarity. 
From 1861 on, however, I have had occasion to study the problem end feel that I am on 
familiar ground as I read your comments. 

Two conflicts are age-old in the question of American military policy,—first, that be- 
tween the organized militia of the several states and the regular army, and second, that 
between the bureau chiefs and any centralized staff control. With the second of these con- 
flicts Secretary Root dealt comprehensively and, in my judgment, demonstrated himself 
to be the greatest Secretary of War the country has ever had. From the time of the passage 
of the General Staff Bill, however, until now, the efforts of the bureau chiefs to secure in- 
dependence have been persistent, and during my administration of the War Department 
they nearly succeeded, but for a decision which I made on legal grounds interpreting an 
act which the Congress probably intended to have the effect of an entering wedge against 
the General Staff. 

The fact is that legislative determinations of military policy are more profoundly in- 
fluenced by military men than they are by the executive directly, or by spontaneous legis- 
lative impulse. Nearly every member of the House and Senate committees on military 
affairs, and many other representatives and senators, have pet soldiers with whom - 
they confer and whom they regard as counsellors who will steer them clear of all the vices 
of opinion which they attribute to the General Staff and to the executive informed by the 
General Staff. Ambitious young majors and captains make the social acquaintance of 
senators and representatives and so impress them with their military knowledge, and 
thereafter the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, when they urge military legislation, 
find themselves facing measures and suggestions offered by members of the committees, 
but drawn by these ambitious and intelligent young men, which are often excellent, but 
more often are unconscioualy influenced by bureau or arm ambition, 

The worst form of this conflict arises from the presence in Washington of large numbers 
of retired officers who, having nothing else to do, seek to run the War Department and 
the army by the use of the social vehicle, and are constantly trying to restore the army 
to whatit was in their day, having the common human belief that the Golden Age is always 
in the past. The most powerful influence in military affairs in Washington during the firat 
three years of my residence there was General Ainsworth, former Adjutant General, a 
retired officer and an intimate friend and counsellor of Mr. Hay. I never saw General 
Ainsworth, but I felt his presence at every turn, and so nearly as I could discover, he was 
a man of great talents, but wedded to old army methods and old bureau methods and 
having very pronounced likes and dislikes in the army, 

When I went to Washington, Secretary Garrison had resigned, and the President had 
accepted the Hay-Chamberlain compromise. I found it possible to exert but little 
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influence on that bill and my acceptance of it was merely the acceptance of a fatt ac- 
complt. It was the product of the attrition of the national guard lobby upon the regular 
army lobby, and I have always believed it was probably as effective a compromise as 
could have been hoped for. The use I made of it was to bring about the immediate federali- 
zation of the national guard, and the disturbance on the Mexican frontier gave us an 
opportunity to train the federalised militia in a way that constituted our most important 
preparation for the later European conflict. Fortunately, we were able to get the militia 
pretty nearly to war strength before April, 1917, and were therefore able to have the new 
army built consistently on the Draft Law without a protracted period of volunteering, 
which would have greatly complicated the operation of the draft. 

You may be interested in the history of the Draft Law. My belief is that the suggestion 
came from General Leonard Wood. It came to me through Major General Hugh L. Scott, 
Chief of Staff, some time in January, 1917. General Scott urged that it was the demo- 
cratic and effective, if not necessary, way to raise armies on a large scale, and told me that 
he had discussed it with General Wood, who agreed with him about it. I immediately 
examined the history of the Civil War draft and the British experience in the World War, 
and came to the conclusion that the draft was necessary to prevent the disorganization 
of the industries upon which the war dépended, and the continuity of other vital govern- 
mental operations and grave social injustices and disturbances. In addition to this, it 
seemed to me to assert the obligation of national defense in the only way consistent with 
fundamental democratic theory. Having reached this conclusion, I took the matter up 
with the President. We discussed it perhaps for an hour, at the end of which time he told 
me that he was satisfied that my conclusion was right and that I should start immediately 
to prepare a suitable law and that if we actually came to war, he would ask draft legislation 
in his war message to Congress. I called General Enoch Crowder, then Judge Advocate 
General, to my office and asked him to prepare the law. General Crowder is a brilliant and 
accomplished lawyer and a thoroughly informed student of military history. He expressed 
grave doubts that such a law would be accepted by Congress or the country. I told him 
that question was decided and that he should prepare.the draft. This he did in cooperation 
with me. For several weeks we discussed, daily, difficulties and policies which arose as 
the law was being drafted. Finally, when the President read his war message, he did in- 
clude a request to the Congress to enact a draft and promised that a suitable law would 
be presented. On the same afternoon, General Crowder and I took the draft to the 
Congress and started discussing it with the committees. In the Senate the difficulty was 
not great. In the House it was very great. The President did use his influence to the limit 
to get the bill through and I spent weeks considering and rejecting compromises suggested 
by members of Congress, with the result that the bill was enacted substantially as 
presented. i 

I, of course, note the contrast you draw between the President’s unwillingness to press 
the continental army of Mr. Garrison, and the vigor with which he fought for the Selective 
Service Law. In the one case, the President was merely cooperating with the Congress in 
the determination of a permanent military policy; in the other, as Commander-in-Chief, 
in the presence of actual major war, he was demanding fight instruments to accomplish 
an urgent purpose. This, I think, accounts for the difference in his point of view and 
action. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Nuwron D. BAKER 
Nuwton D. BAKER 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


BENNETT M. RICH AND PHILIP H. BURCH, JR. 
Rutgers University £ 


The dual status of the National Guard as a component of the national de- 
fense establishment and as a military force under state control has long been 
an object of Congressional and military concern, and lately has drawn some 
scholarly attention. It has not been generally appreciated, however, that with- 
out benefit of legislation or much public notice the domestic function of the 
Guard has been subtly and radically transformed during the past decade. 
From an embodiment of force it has become largely an instrument of rescue 
and relief. The change appears to be bringing a welcome increase in local pres- 
tige to this sometimes neglected and often controversial organization. But it 
suggests a serious problem in case an atomic attack should result in the mobili- 
zation of the Guard into national military service just at a time when its new 
domestic services are most urgently needed at home. 

Prior to World War II, governors called upon the National Guard to perform 
a variety of policing activities, such as the suppression ‘of race riots and the 
control of labor disputes. Particularly during the depression, the Guard was 
called out to combat local disturbances and to curb labor-management con- 
. flicts. Lapses of gubernatorial discretion in this period were not infrequent. 

The preservation of law and order of course remains a Guard function, though 
the instances are few within recent years. Prison riots have provided some oc- 
casions. In 1954, to take a more unusual example, the murder of the prospective 
State Attorney General resulted in a proclamation of martial law at Phenix 
City, Alabama. Local law enforcement authorities were replaced by Guards- 
men who for 214 days assumed responsibility for the managment of municipal 
affairs.1 In October, 1955, the National Guard was called out to put down the 
violence which erupted during a labor-management dispute at New Castle, 
Indiana.? Widespread rioting at the time of the February, 1956, national stock 
car races at Daytona Beach, Florida, led to the mobilization of local Guard 
units.’ Notwithstanding these and other cases of law enforcement duty, the 
policing function has been progressively overshadowed by the development of 
the state military bodies as community service organizations. 

Since 1945, indeed, recourse to the National Guard for police work has fallen 
off so drastically that such an event today elicits considerable controversy. 
State executives have become increasingly cautious about summoning the 
Guard in the name of maintaining the peace. Their present reluctance is due in 
part to the accelerated growth of the regular state police forces within the last 
two decades. In mid-1938 the total strength of all state police organizations was 
a mere 8,413.4 Two states, Nevada and Wisconsin, had fewer than a dozen 


1 U. 8. Annual Report of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, 1965 (Washington, 1956), 
p. 8. 

? New York Times, October 11, 19565, p. 1. 

s New York Herald Tribune, February 27, 1956, p. 1. 

1 The Book of the States 1989-40 (Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1939), 
p. 183. Florida had no state police organisation until 1939, and many states restricted their 
police to highway patrol. 
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men each. As of June 30, 1953, on the other hand, the national total had risen 
to 21,632, almost as many as New York City maintains. Other factors are the 
growth of a prosperous economy, the stabilization of labor-management rela- 
tions, and the hostility of labor unions to National Guard intervention in in- 
dustrial disputes. Outbreaks of overt racial antagonism such as frequently led 
to the mobilization of the Guard during the 1920’s and 1930’s have also fallen 
off sharply. In spite of recent tensions over the segregation issue, racial conflicts 
had not, until the Clinton, Tennessee incident in August, 1956, been of such 
magnitude as to compel any governor to order units of the Guard into action. 

National Guard assistance to stricken communities has increased perceptibly 
during the last three decades. Between World War I and Pearl Harbor, this was, 
as a rule, viewed with skepticism. The prevalent attitude during the early 


twenties was aptly expressed by the officer in charge of National Guard affairs 
in the First Corps area: 


Investigations and reports, [he declared]... indicate that this (community service) duty 
is most demoralizing to the morale of the National Guard. It has stopped recruiting and 
has no military value as instruction. It is, however, of splendid value to the citizen and 
has furnished ample protection to life and property.® 


The frequency of National Guard community service work rose from an 
annual national average of four instances in the early twenties to nine at the 
close of the decade.’ The trend did not increase appreciably during the 1930’s. 
Since World War II, however, the yearly incidence of Guard aid to the com- 
munity has doubled. Recognition of its growing importance was reflected rather 
belatedly in the annual reports of the National Guard Bureau after 1948, under 
the heading “Service to the State and Community.” 

The service trend has been most pronounced in connection with floods. Pre- 
viously, National Guard activity in flood-damaged areas was, in general, limited 
to the prevention of looting. The devastating floods along the Ohio Valley in the 
spring of 1936 afforded numerous illustrations.* In New England too, state 
troops were place on patrol duty in practically every major community along 
the Connecticut and Merrimack Rivers. When flood waters again inundated 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys in 1937, thousands of Guardsmen were mobi- 
lized in four different states to protect abandoned homes and stores from 
pillage.? 


5 Ibid., 1854-55, pp. 282-283. 
e U.S, Annual Report of the Chief of the Militia Bureau, 1928 (Washington: 1922), 


T These figures of Guard duty are approximations. The annual reports of the National 
Guard Bureau relating to the use of state military forces “ ... are very general in ohar- 
acter, are lacking in detailed information, and are not regarded as either complete or au- 
thoritative....” U.S. Annual Report of the Chief of the National Guard Bureau 1986 
(Washington: 1986), p. 16. In addition, the content of these reports has varied greatly 
over the last thirty years. Some accounts contain an elaborate description of National 
Guard state activity, while others do not carry a single line on the subject. This absence 
of uniform reporting standards still persists. 

§ E.g., New York Times, March 21, 1936, p. 7. 

* Ibid., January 28, 1937, p. 18. 
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The character of the National Guard’s community service has altered mark- 
edly in the last decade.!° The former emphasis on patrol duty has shifted to 
more extensive participation in the evacuation of flood victims, the establish- 
ment of relief centers, and the provision of emergency medical supplies and 
treatment, The National Guard today also employs its technical skills and 
equipment during and after an emergency. In addition to its manpower, it 
has at its disposal aircraft, communications systems, and amphibious and 
heavy equipment vehicles, Forest fires and serious storms furnish another type 
of occasion for help. In addition to actual fire-fighting, Guard units now supply 
food and shelter to the homeless and provide communications services to fire- 
fighters. A common form of National Guard assistance to communities ravaged 
by hurricanes or tornadoes is the establishment of field kitchens for the hungry 
and the utilization of local armories for housing the temporarily displaced. Air 
National Guard units from Louisiana and California flew in emergency supplies 
to aid local detachments on the scene in relief and reconstruction work follow- 

ing the famous Texas City explosion of April, 1947; this was an unusual oe 
of interstate cooperation. 

National Guard community services have not been confined solely to major 
disasters. Mercy flights frequently include the transportation of desperately ill 
persons to distant hospitals and the carrying of rare serums to meet special 
emergencies. The Guard has often been called upon to assist in searches for lost 
or marooned persons, escaped criminals, and possible victims of accident or 


foul play. During a drought in the New Orleans area in 1950, Guardsmen car- 


10 A survey entitled Participation of National Guard Units in Post-War Civil Emergen- 
cies was prepared in October, 1953, by Ruthrauff and Ryan, Inc., a research agency, for 
the National Guard Bureau. According to this report, the ingidente of Guard state-activ- 
ity from 1947 to 1953 was as follows: 


Number of 

Type of Activity Instances Per Cent 
Floods 115 29.7 
Windstorms . 59 15.2 

Search for lost persons 55 14.2 © 
Fires and Explosions in cities 24 6.2 
Forest fires 23 5.9 
Transportation of ill or injured persons and medical ME E 23 5.9 
Snowstorms 20 5.2 
Traffic and crowd control 15 3.9 
Aircraft and train wrecks 14 3.6 
Strike duty 8 2.1 
Search for escaped prisoners and prison riot control 6 1.6 
All other ; 25 6.5 
Total | 387 100.0 


For an earlier, though incomplete, compilation of National Guard action during the 1918- 
1947 period, see pp. 180—181 of Reserve Forces for National Security, Report to the Seere- 
tary of Defense by the Committee on Civilian Components (Washington: 1948). For a de- 
tailed list of National Guard state action from 1934 to 1935, see 80 Congressional Record, 
2069-2081, Current illustrations will be found in the annual reports of the Nahona Guard 
Bureau, 1947 to 1954. 
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ried in over a quarter of a million gallons of water for drinking and cooking pur- 
poses. In the middle of a severe winter the Minnesota National Guard trans- 
ported much-needed provisions to Indians isolated in the northern part of the 
state. At the request of the United States Forest Service in 1954, an Idaho unit 
fired high-explosive shells into the base of great over-hanging slabs of snow to 
eliminate the possibility of an avalanche in Sun Valley. In order to reduce the 
death toll over the 1954 Labor Day weekend, 682 Michigan Guardsmen were 
called out on a volunteer basis.“ Connecticut followed suit on Memorial Day, 
1956. 

This sort of record of community service in recent years is an important fac- 
tor in the increased prestige which the Guard has come to enjoy. The role of 
the individual members has been in large measure reversed. Guardsmen now 
are called upon principally to help their neighbors, in marked contrast with 
their former all too frequent duty of being arrayed, in battle garb, against the 
people of their own communities. 

How far this trend will go depends in part upon appropriate recognition by 
state and federal officials of its value. State use of the Guard may easily be 
abused. Individual Guardsmen are being asked as volunteers in some states to 
bear burdens which should be shared by the entire citizenry. Community serv- 
ice action by the Guard is often not officially authorized, for to do so would 
entail the expenditure of state funds. In an emergency, individual units may be 
ordered into action on a volunteer basis by their local commanding officers. 
The state headquarters has little recourse but to condone this. Fighting a fire 
or a flood would seem to offer practical training, especially in combatting an 
atomic attack, but this duty is not recognized for training purposes by the 
federal authorities, and consequently no federal payments accrue. If both the 
state and the nation benefit from the Guardsman’s action, it can be argued that 
both levels of government should share in the costs. 

The community service function of the Guard raises questions concerning 
future policy. For example, is the civilian defense and disaster control effort 
_ being slowed by state reliance upon the Guard? In previous decades the Guard 
was sometimes used as an inexpensive substitute for a state police. There is a 
danger that today the Guard may be considered an inexpensive substitute for 
a civilian defense and disaster control organization. 

A more basic question is whether the community assistance activities should 
_ be assumed by other agencies. As a component of the Ready Reserve the 
National Guard is subject to immediate mobilization and assignment whenever 
the armed forces of the nation are needed. In World Wars I and IT virtually 
the entire Guard was utilized. In the Korean incident selected units were mo- 
bilized for national purposes. Almost certainly, any war emergency would de- 
prive the states of their military units. Their principal resource against disaster 
would suddenly disappear. 

Initial steps toward the provision of alternative sources of trained manpower 


1 John W. Lederle and Robert H. Pealy, “‘Halo’ over Michigan Drivers,” State Gov- 
ernment, XXVII (December, 1954), 252-254. 
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have taken two forms. One is through legislative authorization for civil defense 
forces to operate in the event of disaster.” However, in most states the civil 
defense forces are not sufficiently organized, trained or equipped to cope with 
a disaster of any magnitude. They would be hopelessly, indeed dangerously, 
inadequate in the event of civil disorder. 

A second alternative is to organize additional state military forces. In 1955 
Congress was persuaded to enact legislation authorizing this.“ The argument 
of its proponents was summed up by the Assistant Secretary of the Army: 


Present law prohibits peacetime State military forces other than the National Guard. 
Therefore, State Militia, needed to perform internal security or civil-defense missions 
when the National Guard is ordered away in Federal service, cannot be organized and 
maintained now. Such forces should be made ready before any emergency when their 
immediate availability could be decisive. 


The 1955 act does nothing more than authorize additional state military 
forces. The federal government assumes no responsibility. The entire cost of 
organizing and training a second body of troops thus would rest upon the in- 
dividual states, though the federal government might, of course, distribute 
surplus equipment as was done for State Guard units in World War D. 

Thus far, the new legislation has produced no significant results. Governors 
and state legislatures are preoccupied with meeting public demands for schools, 
highways, and other services. In most states, a request for funds to set up a 
substitute military organization would have low priority. The recent act 
therefore offers little hope for those seeking additional protection against dis- 
aster. Indeed, authorizing the states to organize new military forces, unre- 
strained by federal standards of training and discipline, has opened the door to 
possible new risks if the authority were suddenly invoked in a time of panic. 

A better alternative might simply provide for the enlargement of the Guard 
with a mutual federal-state understanding that, in the event of Guard mobiliza- 
tion for national purposes, a small percentage of each state’s total manpower 
and equipment would be retained for local emergencies. To hold back perhaps 
ten or fifteen percent of the troops would negate to some degree the present 
theory that each state’s force constitutes an integral part of the whole defense 
system. But some adjustments would have to be made under existing condi- 
tions. From an enlarged Guard, a reserve could be drawn which would more 
than suffice in the event of minor civil disorder. Such a body would also provide 
the trained and disciplined nucleus essential for the support of civilian defense 
and disaster control agencies. 


13 As of mid-1955 forty-one states had passed enabling legislation. The Book of the States 
19§6-87. (Chicago: Council of State Governments, 19586), p. 348. 

13 69 Stat. 686. 

14 Statement of Hugh M. Milton II, Assistant Secretary of the Army, in Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services, Untied States Senate, 84 Cong. 1 sess, on H,R, 7289, 
July 28, 1955 (Washington: 1955), p. 6. 


ONE-PARTY POLITICS AND THE VOTER* 


WARREN E. MILLER 
Universtiy of California (Berkeley) 


The existence of one-party systems of politics within the larger framework 
of the democratic society merits an increased share of the attention of students 
of American politics. For too long the common conception has been that one- 
party politics is a problem unique to the Southern states. This misconception 
persists even though systematic studies such as the monumental work of V. O. 
Key and Alexander Heard have illustrated that the politics of the so-called 
Solid South is in many respects the politics of the nation.! 

Às & case in point, an examination of the composition of contemporary 
legislative delegations indicates that monopolistic control of elective offices 
is clearly not the exclusive province of the Southern Democrats. In 1955, three 
out of every four state legislative bodies or congressional delegations were so 
completely dominated by a single political party that that party controlled 
more than 66 per cent of the members of the group. Excluding the 15 Border 
and Southern states, fully half of the remaining 33 state legislatures were con- 
trolled by one party holding at least two out of every three seats; in only six 
states was the controlling margin below 55 per cent. Within the same group of 
non-Border, non-Southern states, 25 of the 33 congressional delegations were 
dominated by one party controlling two-thirds or more of the delegation mem- 
bers; only four delegations were so evenly divided as to give the majority party 
less than 55 per cent of the members. 

Perhaps somewhat more familiar to students of political statistics is the 
knowledge that over three-fourths of all congressional districts can be classified 
as relatively safe districts in which a candidate representing the majority party 
can count on receiving at least 55 per cent of the two-party vote for his office.* 

The following discussion will suggest that fundamentally important aspects 
of the political process may be discovered if attention is focused on the phe- 
nomenon of single-party dominance of politics. In an attempt to illustrate one 
version of the “‘proper’’ focusing of attention, the discussion will be addressed 
to the task of describing some of the effects, or some aspects of the impact, 


* This analysis is based in large part on data from a national sample survey conducted 
by the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, under the sponsorship of the 
Political Behavior Committee of the Social Science Research Council. While the author 
is grateful to the Center and the Committee for access to the data, neither the Center nor 
the Committee bears any responsibility for this analysis. The author is also indebted to 
Joseph Humorestok, University of California, for his most valuable assistance in planning 
the analysis of data on which this discussion is based, and to Angus Campbell, Director 
of the Survey Research Center, for his critical appraisal of and contribution to the sub- 
sequent interpretations. 

1 V, O. Key, Jr. and Alexander Heard, Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York 
1949). See also V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, 3rd ed. (New York, 
1953), pp. 224-31, and American State Politics (New York, 1956). 

2 Malcolm Moos, Politics, Presidents, and Coatiails (Baltimore, 1952), pp. 24-29. 
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which single-party dominance has on the political behavior of the individual 
voter. 

In the general case, the phenomenon with which we are concerned may 
be said to be the relative extent of single-party dominance of politics. However, 
the process of concretizing this statement forces us to make at least two tenta- 
tive, restrictive assumptions before proceeding with an analysis of the phenom- 
enon. Inasmuch as “dominance” can be found at many different levels of 
politics (precinct, ward, city, county, congressional district, state, regional) 
and with respect to almost as many different levels of government (city, 
township, county, state, or nation), we will have to define the limits of our 
initial investigation in a rather arbitrary fashion. The major independent vari- 
able as we shall treat it will be the relative one-party dominance which obtains 
in the two-party vote division among voters of a single county. The particular 
vote division selected for study will be that found among the votes cast for 
President in 1952.3 The assumption that dominance within the county is a 
meaningful form or locus of dominance will be supported in the discussion 
which follows. The question of whether dominance on other levels may be more 
meaningful must be tested by an independent investigation. Similarly, the 
assumption that the vote for President is, in fact, the vote most pertinent 
for most people in defining political dominance must, in an independent con- 
text, also be tested. 

The counties to be studied, 72 in number, are further defined for us by the 
availability of relevant and crucial data. They are the counties included in the 
Survey Research Center sample of the adult citizens of the United States as 
that sample was selected for the SRC study of the 1952 presidential election.‘ 
Because of the rather unique nature of the two-party competition in the South 
in 1952, an additional 23 counties representing the 15 Border and Southern 


3 The time base selected for study is also more or less arbitrarily chosen. The entire 
analysis reported here was also carried out using the average division in votes cast for 
President over the years 1936-1948. The pervasiveness of the swing to the Republican 
presidential candidate in 1952 resulted in a relatively even shift of from 10 to 15 percentage 
points, from the 1936-1948 average, in most of the areas with which we shall be concerned. 
Consequently, the two analyses (one using the period 1936-1948 as a base, the other using 
the one year, 1952) are completely parallel with respect to most major findings. The final 
selection of 1952 as the base year followed from two major considerations. (1) The analysis 
is not centrally concerned with problems of historical trend or development. The assump- 
tion that significant trends did—or, indeed, did not—precede the 1952 election constitutes 
an assumption that lies outside the framework of the analysis. Although the historical or 
developmental context of the analysis is, for the most part, ignored in this discussion, it, 
clearly calls for careful examination as a separate enterprise. (2) All of the survey data 
used in the analysis pertain to the election of 1952 and have been validated only for that 
slection. 

4 With the exception of the county election data, all of the data presented in this dis- 
cussion were produced by the SRC study. A full description of that study, and of the data 
reported here, may be found in the volume The Voter Decides, by A. Campbell, G. Gurin, 
and W. E. Miller (Evanston, 1954). It should be noted that this investigation of one-party 
dominance was not anticipated in the design of the SRC study. Many of the apparent 
inadequacies in the data should be interpreted with this in mind. 
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states are not included in the present analysis, but are reserved for a subse- 
quent and separate investigation.’ 

Throughout the analysis, persons residing in the 72 counties are studied not 
as residents of particular counties but as persons who have experienced one of 
four different types of one-party dominance. The counties, and thus the per- 
sons in the sample, are subdivided into four categories ranging from one group 
representing the most pro-Democratic counties in the nation (outside of the 
South), through two intermediate groups of counties, to a group at the other 
extreme representing the most pro-Republican counties. We are not particu- 
larly interested in what happens in the “pure-type’”’ Democratic counties or in 
“Republican” counties as these categories might be defined by some absolute 
norm, We are interested, rather, in what happens to voters who live in counties 
that are more, or less, predominantly Democratic (or more, or less, predomi- 
nantly Republican) than other counties with which they can be compared. Con- 
sequently, attention is not focused on any one or two categories of counties. 
Instead, the analysis emphasizes the relationships which are found to inhere 
in the continuum of relative partisan dominance.® 


í Preliminary investigation of the Southern and Border state data indicated substan- 
tial discontinuities between them and the data representing the rest of the nation. 

‘ This is an important consideration which governs the categorization of counties. As 
can be seen in Table J, the “most Republican” counties were in 1952 more extremely pro- 
Republican than the “most Democratic” counties were comparably pro-Democratic. If 
the 1936-1948 average were used, instead of the data for 1952, the situation would be re- 
versed (without seriously rearranging the counties), with few or no counties being as ex- 
tremely pro-Republican as their most pro-Democratic opposite numbers. The difficulty of 
attempting to decide what absolute standards are sufficient to define “extremely Repub- 
lican” or “extremely Democratic’ under two such different situations as represented by 
the 1936-1948 period and the one year 1952 is avoided, without adjusting or otherwise 
violating the data, by the use of the relative ‘‘most Republican” and “most Democratic” 
designations, . 

Tables II, IN, and IV, and the exploratory analyses on which they are based, provide 
an empirical justification for talking about counties as being distributed on a continuum 
of greater-to-lesser Democratic (or Republican) dominance. Adoption of a fixed breaking 
point to define one-party control would seem to imply a discontinuity, or at least curvilin- 
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earity, in relationships which, in fact, has not been observed in these data, One might 
assume, for example, that a partisan division as extreme as 70-30 would indicate a qualita- 
tively different situation from that indicated by any more evenly balanced division, such as 
65-35, 58-42, 51-49. One might assume further that once the 70-30 point was reached, 
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The subsequent discussion will be divided into three parts. We will first 
attempt to validate the simultaneous use of aggregate election data and in- 
dividual survey data. We will next study the effects which single-party domi- 
nance has on relationships between each of three motivational variables and 
the voting behavior which is associated with them. Finally, attention will be 
given to the problem of discovering segments of theory which will satisfactorily 
knit together all of the relevant data. 


I 


The first two tables of data to be presented give us no new substantive in- 
formation. They merely serve as a means of demonstrating the validity of the 
survey sample and of the basic process of studying individual motivation and 
behavior with the aid of aggregate election data. These tables illustrate the 
close relationship found to exist between the official county election data and 
the individual data gathered in the sample survey of the national population. 
Those deviations which can be observed in the relationships are all well within 
the limits of probable sampling error. Table J indicates that, as should be 
_ expected from an adequate sample, reported individual behavior varies directly 
with the aggregate data of which the individual reports are but small samples. 

In the major analysis of the SRC study, a good deal of attention was given 
to demonstrating that selected motivations were highly related to voting 
behavior. Inasmuch as the data were collected in a survey of the national 
population, they were individual rather than aggregate or group data. The 


more extreme divisions would not alter the essentially “one-party” nature of the situation. 
If this set of assumptions were to be verified, one would then expect a general case of rela- 
tionships involving party dominance and any other related factor to be something like 
that in Figure 1. In Figure 1, of course, co-variation between party dominance and Factor 
“X” is found only in the middle of the two-party vote range and disappears when either 
party gains complete control. In all relevant instances in the analysis with which this dis- 
cussion is concerned, the observed relationships were of the general type where co-variation 
extended in an apparently linear fashion from one extreme of partisan dominance to the 
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other as in Figure 2. There was no indication that a real breaking point did in faot exist 
near either end of the dominance continuum. Consequently, the use of the concept of a 
continuum of relative dominance not only provides a needed solution to the methodological 
problem involved, but also appears to provide the solution most compatible with the rele- 
vant data. This is not, of course, intended to constitute an argument that all relationships 
involving party dominance are linear, nor that they are necessarily continuous. 
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FOUR GROUPS OF COUNTIES 


Partisan Dominance, in Terms of 
Democratic % of Two-Party Vote 


TABLE I. REPORTED VOTH FOR PRESIDENT AMONG RESIDENTS OF 
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Respondents’ Reported Vote for President 


for President, 1952, by County Democratic Republican Non-Voter Total 

20 %-30 %* (“Most Republican’) 48 140 28 216 
(26%) (74%) 

31%-40% 93 169 57 319 
(35 %) (65 %) 

41%-60% 138 173 67 378 
(44%) (66%) 

51%-60 %t (“Most Democratic”) 104 101 42 24:7 
(51%) (49 %) 

1,160f 


* Includes 27 cases from two counties with Democratic proportions of 18% and 19%. 


t Includes 9 cases from one county having a 62% Democratic vote. 


t Fourteen cases where the vote of the respondent is unknown are excluded from this 


and all other tables. 


data described three different types of reaction to political phenomena. The 
types were designated as Party Identification, Issue Orientation, and Candidate 
Orientation. Each of these variables was operationally defined so that the 
intensity and direction (partisanship) of each motivation possessed by a 


person could be inferred from the data relevant to that person. 


TABLE II. INCIDANCH OF POLITICAL MOTIVATIONS* AMONG RESIDENTS 
OF FOUR GROUPS OF COUNTIES 


`~ 


Motivations Associated with Political Preference 


Partisan 
Dominance : ; . . 
Democratic % Party Identification Issue Partisanship Candidate Partisanship 

by County Demo. Neut. Rep. Demo. Neut. Rep. Demo. Neut. Rep. 

20%-30% 71 59 86 57 67 92 22 96 98 
(45%) (55%) (38%) (82%) (18%) (82%) 

31%-40% 110 95 114 102 102 115 46 118 155 
(49%) (51%) (47%) (58%) (23%) (277%) 

41%-50% 168 105 110 185 119 124 74 149 155 
(60%) (40%) (82%) (48%) (82%) (68%) 

51% 00% 128 54 65 97 89 61 55 117 75 
(66%) (84%) (61%) (39%) (42%) (68%) 


Total 


1,160 





* For a description of the definitions and meaning of these motivations, see Campbell, Gurin, and Miller, The 
Voter Decides, Part IL. 
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Table II is perhaps the more important of the first two tables in that it 
demonstrates that the incidence of the sample of individual motivations related 
to the presidential vote varies appropriately with variations in a total count 
of the aggregate voting behavior of the counties. As the Democratic proportion 
of the two-party vote within the county increases, reading from top to bottom 
in Table II, so the incidence of motivations associated with the Democratic 
vote undergoes an increase relative to the incidence of pro-Republican motiva- 
tions.” i - 

II 


Having established the congruence of the two sets of data being used, we can 
next turn to the major analytic considerations. The addition of Tables I and II 
to previously published data establishes that each of three variables is posi- 
tively and to a significant extent associated with the other two. In The Voter 
Dectdes it was demonstrated that individual motivations are positively and 
significantly associated with individual voting behavior. We have observed 
(in Table I) that individual data relating to voting behavior are appropriately 
associated with aggregate data also related to voting behavior. We have also 
observed (in Table II) the existence of the expected relationship between in- 
dividual motivational data and aggregate voting data. The next question con- 
cerns the possibility that, despite the uniform consistency of these relationships, 
the degree of association between individual motivational data and individual 
voting data may somehow be affected by variations in the variable measured 
or “indicated” by the aggregate voting data. Does a variation in one of three 
interrelated factors influence or otherwise affect the interrelationship of the 
other two? We shall explore two sets of data in an attempt to answer this 
question. In the first instance, we shall utilize the four categories of partisan 
dominance to examine the two-party vote division within a single category of 
motivation. In the second instance, we shall also utilize the four categories of 
party dominance, but we shall be concerned with what at first glance seems to 
be no more than the mirror image of the first set of relationships, namely, the 
incidence of each motivational factor within single categories of voting behavior. 
In other words, we shall first study the voting behavior of persons with selected 

motivations and we shall then turn around and study the motivations of 
selected groups of voters. 

Before examining the first set of data, two of the logical possibilities might be 
noted. We could expect either that (1) the relationship between individual 
- motivations and behavior would be affected by the political environment pro- 
vided by the county or that (2) it would be independent of variation in the 
political complexion of the county. If the former obtains, the data will dem- 
onstrate that the voting behavior of persons sharing a particular motivation 


7 Inasmuch as the individual vote-motivation relationships have been established 
elsewhere (see The Voter Dectdes, Cha. 7-9), Table II indicates that these relationships are 
so high that they persist even when one variable (voting behavior) is only indirectly re- 
flected by the two-party division of all voters in the counties in which the possessors of 
these motivations being measured reside. 
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is not uniform but varies with some regularity in accord with, if not in response 
to, the variation in the two-party division within the county. If, on the other 
hand, the motivation-behavior relationship is independent of the political 
environment supplied by the county, persons who have a given motivation and 
who reside in one group of counties should divide their votes in the same man- 
ner as other persons who possess the same motivation but who live in a dif- 
ferent group of counties. 

When we utilize the four categories of partisan dominance within the 
counties to provide four different circumstances for studying the vote division 
within a single category of motivations, it becomes apparent that some factor 
associated with the partisan dominance which prevails in the counties does 
affect the motivation-vote relationship. As an example we may look at the 
voting behavior of persons exhibiting Democratic Issue Partisanship. The pro- 
portion of individuals who voted for Stevenson in each of the four groups 
varied consistently, with Stevenson receiving least support from persons of 
Democratic issue persuasion who resided in the ‘‘most Republican” counties 
and most support from residents of the ‘‘most Democratic” counties. This is 
expressed in Table III by numerical entries which indicate that Stevenson 
enjoyed a margin of 52 out of every 100 person who were Democratic Issue 
Partisans in the extreme Democratic counties (specifically, out of each 100 
members of the adult citizenry, 69 voted for Stevenson, 17 voted for Eisen- 
hower, and 14 did not vote at all), against a margin of only one person out of 
every 100 Democratic Issue Partisans in the extreme Republican counties 
(where 44 voted for Stevenson, 43 voted for Eisenhower, and 13 were non- 
voters).* Table III presents a summary of the data showing the relationship 


TABLE OI. THE VOTING BEHAVIOR OF PERSONS WITH BELEOTED MOTIVATIONS, AS 
RELATED TO COUNTY ENVIRONMENT 


Motivations Associated with Political Preferences* 


Partisan 
Dominance Vote of Vote of Vote of ` 
Democratic % Party Identifiers Issue Partisans Candidate Partisans 
by County = ————__—_—_———_—_—__ auaa OO 
Demo. Neut. Rep. Demo. Neut. Rep. Demo. Neut. Rep. 
20 %-30 % 18* —46 —90 1 —37 —T74 —9 —21 —71 
81%-40% 33 —16 —865 5 —17 —64 41 1 —62 
41%-50% 52 —26 —84 33 — 5 -—60 42 - jl  —54 


51%-60% 48 —22 —72 52 —15 —656 47 11 —48 


* The entry in each cell is an index of voting partisanship. It is derived by subtracting 
the proportion of Republican voters from the proportion of Democratic voters. An index of 
100 would indicate,that all persons voted Democratic, while an index of —100 would indi- 
cate 100 per cent Republican voters. 


* Because of the complexity of the data involved, the relative margin of support (or 
opposition) will be used throughout the analysis as a summary index of the distributions 
being examined. 
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between the division of votes cast for President and the county environment, 
for persons exhibiting all three types of each of the three different motivational 
factors. 

In Table III it can be seen that in every one of the 18 possible comparisons 
among persons exhibiting a pro-Republican motivation, but living in different 
categories of counties, the same impact of the partisan complexion of the county 
is demonstrated. The more pro-Republican the county, the larger the propor- 
tion of Eisenhower voters among persons with a common motivation predis- 
posing to an Eisenhower (or Republican) vote. In 17 out of 18 comparisons, the 
same effect of the county environment can be noted for relationships involving 
pro-Democratic motivations. (The one exception involves the two bottom cate- 
gories under Democratic Party Identifiers.) The chances are infinitesimally 
small that two such patterns of consistent relationships would occur by chance. 
Moreover, in most instances the differences between the extremes are large 
enough to warrant confidence at the one per cent level that such individual dif- 
ferences are not merely the result of sampling error.?® 

Neither the patterns nor the absoute differences are quite as striking for the 
various groups of “neutral”? persons. Nevertheless, the impact of county en- 
vironment on these groups is quite unmistakable and is consistent, in 14 out of 
18 comparisons, with the findings relative to the motivated groupings. The 
systematic analysis of the neutral or non-partisan persons lies outside the pres- 
ent discussion. It might be noted, however, that “neutrality,” as indicated by 
the measures of the three motivational variables, includes both indecision or 
conflict and lack of involvement. Unresolved conflict and lack of involvement 
both could be expected to produce a blurred perception of political phenomena 
or & reduced degree of sensitivity to the political environment, and either of 
these phenomena, in turn, might well explain the variations in question. 

° An extension of the analysis indicates that the uniformity of the three motivation- 
vote relationships is not merely the result of the fact that each motivational factor is cor- 
related with each of the other two as well as with the vote. First, the voting behavior of 
persons with different motivational patterns was.examined. Persons possessing strong 
pro-Democratic motivations (pro-Democratic on all three factors or pro-Democratic on 
two and neutral on one) voted more heavily Democratic in extreme Democratic counties 
(with a Voting Partisanship Index of +-70) than in extreme Republican counties (where 
their Vote Index dropped to +36). Similarly, persons exhibiting mildly pro-Demooratic 
motivations (pro-Democratic on one factor and neutral on two, or pro-Democratic on 
two and pro-Republican on one) varied consistently from a -}43 Vote Index in Demo- 
cratic territory to +24 in Republican country. The comparable data for persons with 
Republican motivations showed the same pattern of consistent relationships. 

In a second test, each segment of Table III was reproduced, but with the second and 
third motivational factors controlled. Although the number of comparisons was limited 
because of insufficient cases in many cells, this procedure again supported the thesis that 
each relationship observed in Table III exists independently of the other two factors. It 
should also be noted that the functional relationship between the county vote and the 
individual vote raises the possibility that the persistence of this relationship under the 
controlled conditions depicted in Table IJI is artifactual. Although this possibility cannot 


be denied with certainty, the preponderance of judgments obtained from statisticians on 
this point supported the presumption that the findings were, in faot, not spurious. 
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The most basic conclusion to be drawn from Table III is that the minority 
party suffers, as the majority party profits, from the lack of balance in the 
county division of partisan strength. The minority party not only has fewer 
persons possessing or exhibiting motivations supporting it (see Table II), and 
consequently fewer persons voting for its leading candidate than does the 
majority party (see Table I), but also receives smaller dividends from its 
supporting motivations. Conversely, the ratio of motivations to votes is much 
lower among majority party supporters. 

The observed relationship is at least superficially similar to that noted by 
Schattschneider and others with respect to voting strength and success in 
electing candidates in two-party competition. Just as the minority party 
seldom elects its “fair share” of candidates for office, so in the phenomenon 
with which we are concerned the minority fails to receive its “fair share” of 
votes if the relative incidence of supporting motivations is used as the cri- 
terion of fairness. 

This finding may have more than incidental relevance for the understanding 
of the effectiveness of campaign activities. There is a strong suggestion that 
minority party campaigning is, perhaps to a larger extent than has been 
suspected, a discouraging, uphill battle. Given the very fact of minority 
status, one can expect that local organizational activity is at a minimum. More- 
over, the situation seems to be one in which even if the “message” of the 
minority party can be conveyed to the voters (whether through organizational 
activity or through effective use of the mass media of communication), the 
results will be less than satisfactory. With proportionally less activity, or at 
least with proportionally less success in implanting the proper motivations, the 
majority party can hope for greater returns at the polis from its efforts than 
can the minority strategists. A corollary of this may be that, given a choice of 
action and limited resources, campaign activities will produce maximum re- 
sults if concentrated in areas of strength rather than in areas of weakness. The 
notion that a party can do better by attempting to win votes in territory mo- 
nopolized by the other party than by reworking friendly territory should at 
least be subject to modification. Unless there are virtually no additional votes 
available in one’s own territory, effort expended there may well produce larger 
dividends than if the same effort is devoted to gaining converts from enemy 
territory. 

A second, and perhaps more important, implication relates to the persistence 
of one-party politics. Since this analysis does not, at this point, deal directly 
with the development or evolution of the political structure, we are limited to 
speculation concerning tides and trends in politics. The above finding does 


10 Elmer E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York, 1942), pp. 74-80. 

u This suggestion is made without benefit of insight into the nature of the effects which 
county environment may have on the evolution of political motivations. Although this is a 
fit subject for further study, we are here concerned only with the subsequent problem: 
given motivating factors, however developed, what effect does county environment have 
on the relationship between them and individual voting behavior? 
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suggest, however, that if—through whatever course of events—one-party 
dominance becomes established in a county, its very existence works against a 
redressing of the political balance and a revival of two-party competition. 
Much further investigation is needed before this suggestion, or hypothesis, can 
be established as a working description of this aspect of American politics. How- 
ever, given the extent to which one-party politics dominates the local political 
scene of today, the testing of the hypothesis would appear to deserve high prior- 
ity. It may be that, barring the intervention of events of major social or eco- 
nomic importance, the second party in local politics fights not for eventual 
primacy and dominance but merely to avoid extinction as a real political force. 
Demonstration that this is the case would provide crucial information relevant 
to a re-evaluation of the theories of democratic representation as well as to a 
reappraisal of the significance of federalism in American politics. 

Before attempting additional statements of the implications of this finding, 
we must consider the second instance in which the effect of single-party domin- 
ance in the county is noticed in the motivation-vote relationship. Up to this 
point we have been looking at the voting behavior of persons with a particular 
political motivation. We may also turn the data around and look at the motiva- 
tions of persons with a particular, reported kind of voting behavior.” 

Given the data observed in Table III, it would still be quite possible to find 
any one of three relationships obtaining between variations in the political en- 
vironment furnished by the.county and variations in the incidence of motiva- 
tions within groups of Democratic and Republican voters. It might be discov- 
ered, for example, that all four groups of Democratic voters, regardless of 
county environment, display the same “amount” of identification with party, 
adherence to party-line on issues, or support for party candidate. It might also 
be, and this perhaps a bit more in line with traditional expectations and specula- 
tion, that the less support a party’s voters receive from their county environ- 
ment, the more they behave like beleaguered and outnumbered intruders in 
hostile territory. From this latter base we would perhaps intuitively expect that 
voters whose party has something less than unanimous support in their county 
might, both logically and within the mathematical limits of the data, show more 
in-group feeling, more homogeneity with respect to partisan motivations, than 
would fellow members of their party who reside in counties in which their party 
is more dominant. Conversely, the third possible relationship, and the one 
which in fact tends to predominate, would find more heterogeneity, or less unity 
and less homogeneity, among voters who receive less reinforcement from their 
county environment. In Table IV it can be seen, for example, that in line with 
this third possibility, each 100 Democratic voters in the extreme Democratic 
counties boasted 19 more Stevenson supporters, as measured by Candidate 


18 Tt should be noted that the presence of a relatively large number of persons with no 
observed partisanship, relative to any one motivational factor, and the existence of a 
sizable group of non-voters allows these two ways of studying the vote-motivation rela- 
tionship to produce results which are complementary but which have quite different im- 
plications, Bee note 9, above. 
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Partisanship, than Eisenhower supporters, while Democratic voters in the most 
Republican counties were split exactly 50-50 in their preference for the two 
candidates. K 


TABLE IV. THE MOTIVATIONAL OHARACTERISTICS OF SELECTED GROUPS OF VOTERS, 
AS RELATED TO COUNTY ENVIRONMENT 


Motivations Associated with Political Preferences* 


Democratic % Party Identification Issue Partisanship Candidate Partisanship 


by County of Voter . of Voter of Voter 
Non- Non- Non- 
Demo Vote Rep. Demo. Vote Rep. Demo. Vo te Rep. 
20 %-30 % 79 — 4 —37 33 7 —38 0 — 29 -49 
31%-40% 66 12 —43 25 17 —27 9 —18  —83 
41%-50% 75. 34 —42 40 30 — 37 13 ~~ 4 ——B5 


51%-60% 73 48 —33 57 5 —25 19 5 —42 


* The entry in each cell is an index of motivational partisanship. It is derived by sub- 
tracting the proportion of persons with a pro-Republican motivation from the proportion 
with pro-Democratic motivation. An index of 100 would indicate that all persons in the 
group exhibited a pro-Democratic moitvaiton, while an index of —100 would indicate 
unanimous pro-Republican motivation. 


The general finding for both Republican and Democratic voters, with respect 
to Issue Partisanship and Candidate Partisanship, is that minority voters dem- 
onstrate less unity or homogeneity and more heterogeneity than do their majority 
counterparts. These findings do not hold, however, with respect to Party 
Identification.“ No significant relationship exists between county environment 
and Party Identification, either for Democratic or for Republican voters. 

Insofar as the Democratic voters are concerned, the data related to all three 
factors are clear and unambiguous. It will be noted, however, that there are 
three deviations in Table I'V in the data on issues and candidates. One of these, 
the relatively low pro-Eisenhower motivation found among Republican voters 
in most Republican counties (indicated by a Candidate Partisanship Index of 
—49), is large enough to warrant brief comment. 

It might be thought that these Republican voters included a relatively 


18 Hereafter, when intra-party comparisons of groups of voters are made, the terms 
minority and majority will be used. The discrimination will be made only on the base of 
lesser and greater support from county environment. Thus, Democratic voters in counties 
voting 41-50 per cent Democratic will be minority voters when compared to Democratic 
voters in the 51-60 per cent Democratic category, and they will be majority voters when 
compared to Democratic voters in counties voting 31-40 per cent Democratic. 

u For either Issue or Candidate Partisanship, the probability is less than one out of 
100 that the observed relationship occurred by chance. For Party Identification, the com- 
bined data for both Democratic and Republican voters approach a completely random 
distribution. Out of 12 possible comparisons, six conform to the pattern observed for 
Issue and Candidate Partisanship and six run directly counter to that pattern. 
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greater proportion of Taft supporters than were to be found among Republican 
voters in Jess predominantly Republican counties. However, shortly before the 
election all respondents were asked whether they would have preferred some 
other nominee, and the eventual Republican voters in the extreme Republican 
counties indicated no greater preference for Senator Taft, nor any less satisfac- 
tion with Eisenhower, than did the other three groups of Republican voters. 

It is also possible that intra-party factionalism may be responsible for a part 
of the ambiguity in the data. It might be hypothesized that factionalism tends 
to develop when one party is so dominant as to be able to afford the luxury of 
internal dissension or when the opposition party is so hopelessly outmanned as 
to reduce interest in the local two-party competition. In the absence of real 
competition, partisans of both persuasions may become so preoccupied with 
internal conflict as to give the impression that they are, in fact, less than com- 
pletely devoted to their respective parties.“ This hypothesis would, of course, 
be most clearly sustained if the indicators of the partisanship of groups of voters 
indicated great homogeneity for both parties in evenly divided counties and, at 
the same time, indicated least homogeneity for the dominant as well as the sub- 
ordinate party in the extreme counties. In terms of the 1952 election, the ex- 
treme counties (outside the South) were pro-Republican; the most pro-Demo- 
cratic counties were, in fact, relatively evenly divided. A positive test of the 
suggested role of factionalism should find, therefore, maximum homogeneity 
for both parties in the “most Democratic” counties and maximum heterogene- 
ity among voters of both parties in the “most Republican” counties. Such was, 
most unmistakably, not the case. Consequently, we are limited to concluding 
that factionalism (1) may reduce the magnitude of some relationships and 
(2) may be responsible for some of the discrepancies and aberrations in other 
instances. 

It should also be pointed out that the deviations may be chance phenomena 
which occur as a function of the sampling process and do not necessarily, there- 
fore, represent evidence contradicting the basic findings. In any event, none of 
the three deviations noted in Table IV provides sufficient grounds for dismissing 
the remaining consistencies with respect to Issue and Candidate Partisanship as 
not meriting further attention. Rather, we may conclude that the data clearly 
indicate minority group heterogeneity with respect to the two motivations in- 
volved.!” 

1 V, O. Key, dr., “The Direct Primary and Party Structure: A Study of State Legis- 
lative Nominations,” this Ruvrmw, Vol. 48, pp. 1-26 (March, 1964). 

‘6 Another possible explanation might be thought to lie in the distribution of 1948 
Truman supporters who voted Republican in 1952. Some 10 or 11 per cent of the residents 
in each group of counties are to be found in this category of 1948-1952 switchers. Remov- 
ing them from the columns of Republican voters does not, however, greatly change the 
entries in Table IV and does not eliminate the aberrations. 

17 Because our concern is with understanding the behavior of voters, we shall not exam- 
ine in detail those data in Table IV pertaining to non-voters. Nevertheless, it should be 
noted that the non-voters appear to be extremely sensitive to their political environment; 


with but one deviation they reflect in all three motivations tho relative impact of the postu- 
lated differences in environment. 
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Turning to the third factor being examined, the evidence indicates a uni- 
formly high sense of Democratic Party Identification among Democrats, 
regardless of the county environment in which they find themselves. The level 
of identification is somewhat lower for Republican voters, but it also appears to 
be quite uniformly pro-Republican. The data suggest, then, that, of the moti- 
vational factors under investigation, Party Identification shows the greatest 
resistance to the assault of the countering majority forces of county environ- 
ment. 

A review of the major tables indicates two broad conclusions. Table DI 
demonstrates that persons exhibiting partisan motivations, either Democratic 
or Republican, give their respective parties less frequent support at the polls if 
they live in a community where those motivations are in the minority than they 
do if they live in a community where their points of view are in the majority. 
Table IV illustrates that minority voters show markedly less evidence of sup- 
porting or reinforcing Issue and Candidate Partisanship than do their majority 
counterparts, but they do not show any less evidence of identification with the 
party they support at the polls. There is no support for the notion that the 
minority voter reacts to his minority status by accentuating his devotion to his 
party and to its leaders and policies. Instead, the minority voter appears to do 
no more than match the sense of identification with party which the majority 
voter expresses, and he actually shows less evidence of commitment to the 
candidates and issues which he supports with his vote. 


IT 


While these conclusions seem to constitute a new and possibly useful descrip- 
tion of the role of single-party dominance in American politics, they also 
provide a series of new challenges. A corollary of the second conclusion, in 
particular, challenges the student of politics to pursue the implications of the 
findings, particularly with reference to the nature of change in two-party polit- 
ical competition over time. In the absence of some fifth factor which contrib- 
utes to partisan motivation and which is distributed in such a manner as to 
offset the impact of the community environment and the accompanying dimi- 
nution of vote-supporting Candidate and Issue Partisanship, the explanation 
which the data provide for the votes cast by minority voter groups seems clearly 
less adequate than that offered for the voting behavior of majority groups. 
Despite (or because of) the lack of relationship between Party Identification 
and county environment, when variations in voting are controlled as in Table 
TV, it is apparent that when all the motivational factors are considered together, 
minority voters exhibit significantly fewer ‘‘supporting”’ motivations (motiva- 
tions which are consistent with and which may be held to “explain” their voting 
behavior) than do majority voters.1* The interpretations which may be ad- 
vanced to accommodate this finding are many. 


18 Tf one were to assume that under most circumstances Party Identification, too, 
gives less support to minority voters than to majority voters, the problem of explaining 
the minority vote would, of course, only be accentuated. 
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First, one may consider the notion that it only looks as though we have an 
authentic photograph of the Indian rope trick: when the next frame is de- 
veloped we will find that the minority voters were not suspended in mid-air but 
were really in the process of plunging to earth. Somewhat more formally, it can 
be suggested that minority voters constitute groups significantly less stable 
than those composed of their majority counterparts. We may have observed 
them at a time when they had lost some of the motivational underpinnings of 
their accustomed political behavior, but before this loss was manifested in an 
actual change in the behavior itself. At the risk of suggesting an unduly simple 
and overly mechanical model for the analysis, it may well be that as the 
motivation-to-vote ratio is decreased, the subsequent behavior becomes less 
predictable, less stable, and more equivocal. Inasmuch as the groups of voters 
were defined in terms of a portion of that subsequent behavior, the validation of 
this thesis depends on utilizing other indicators of instability. 

A number of preliminary tests were conducted in an attempt to assess the 
relative stability of minority voter groups. Three aspects of voting behavior 
‘were examined: time of arriving at final vote decision, consideration given to 
voting for the other candidate, and extent of ticket splitting. These items were 
presumed to be crude indicators of individual voters’ indecision and vacilla- 
tion.!* A careful scrutiny of their incidence among the groups of voters did not 
disclose any evidence of disproportionate instability in the 1952 election on the 
part of minority voters, either Democratic or Republican.*° 

A fourth attempt to test for instability by referring to reports of previous 
voting behavior produced conflicting and consequently ambiguous findings. An 
examination of the respondents’ reported 1948 voting behavior disclosed that, 
in 1952, 32 per cent of the reported Truman voters in extreme Democratic 
counties (extreme majority Democrats) either did not vote or else voted for 
Eisenhower. The proportion of defecting, i.e., unstable, Truman voters in- 
creased steadily to 33, 36, and finally to 49 per cent in extreme Republican 
counties. On the other hand, this pattern of higher instability and defection 
among minority groups did not hold for the Dewey voters of 1948; moving from 
extreme Republican counties to extreme Democratic counties, the proportion of 
defectors in 1952 held constant at nine or 10 per cent. 


19 For discussions of the use of these items as indicators of instability see Morris Jano- 
witz and Warren E. Miller, “The Index of Political Predisposition in the 1948 Election,” 
Journal of Politics Vol. 14, pp. 710-27 (June, 1952), and also T'he Voter Decides, pp. 17~26. 
It should be noted that the absence of supporting partisanship is not the same as absence 
of the motivational factor. Of the two dimensions measured for each factor, intensity or 
strength and direction or partisanship, we are concerned only with the latter. 

30 Tt, is, of course, conceivable that we are observing a rather unique threshold-con- 
tingency relationship between motivational factors and behavior. If an individual's 
motivation is sufficient to produce a vote, it is also sufficient to produce the entire range of 
behaviors open to citizens; the addition of motivational factors, as in the case of the ma- 
jority voters, does not produce any additional variance in behavior. Such an explanation 
is less than satisfactory on theoretical grounds and runs counter to observed muevoneniee 
involying the same data. See The Voter Decides, Cha. 10, 11. 
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These first attempts to interpret the data by documenting a part of the 
dynamic nature of American politics were thus less than spectacularly success- 
ful. It is apparent, however, that less ambiguous indicators of instability, com- 
bined with panel-derived records of voting behavior over time, are needed to 
provide a satisfactory test of the utility of this particular line of speculation. 

A second study of the theme of political change involves shifting from a con- 
cern with voting behavior to further consideration of Party Identification. It 
seems clear that for voters who were in the minority in their home communities, 
Party Identification in 1952 performed a relatively more important function in 
guiding their political behavior than it did for their fellow partisans who were in 
the majority in their respective communities (relative, that is, to the other 
motivational factors examined). Moreover, it does seem evident that, of the 
three factors, Party Identification is most likely to endure and persist un- 
changed over time. Candidate and Issue Partisanship of necessity depend for 
much of their existence on the quadrennial redefinition of the issues of political 
battle and on the selection of new champions. The parties, however, live from 
election to election as among the most durable of our political institutions. This 
aspect of American politics facilitates the carry-over of identification with a 
party to a greater extent than it permits reaffirmation of personal allegiances or 
crystallization of ideology. 

However, it is less than clear that Party Identification will, through time, be 
able to sustain the loyalty and maintain the support of the minority party 
members for their party, given the relative absence of reinforcement from the 
other motivations which we have studied. It is quite possible that Party Iden- 
tification is only somewhat more resistant to environmental influences than are 
the other partisan motivations. Examination of the respondents’ recall of 
changes in Party identification indicated that in 1952 one out of five persons 
had a sense of identification, or of independence, which differed from a prior 
partisan identification which they remembered. The reported changes consti- 
tuted a net loss for the Democratic party of some six per cent of the electorate, 
distributed uniformly in all four categories of counties. However, when these 
changes were computed as a proportion of the total number of persons who were 
currently identified with a given party or who had at some earlier time been 
identified with that party, the findings paralleled those involving 1948-1952 
changes in voting behavior. The Republican losses were not related to party 
dominance; the Democractic losses were apparently quite clearly related. Some 
35 per cent of one-time Democratic identifiers in extreme Republican counties 
now, in 1952, called themselves Independents or Republicans; the Democratic 
losses in heavily Democratic counties were only slightly over 20 per cent. 

On the other hand, an investigation of changes in identification among the 
voters of 1952, disclosed a very different situation. To maximize reliability, the 
data for both Democratic and Republican voters were combined, and the 
voters were categorized on a majority-minority dichotomy (instead of on four 
degrees of difference in partisan dominance). Among minority voters there were 
75 persons whose identification had changed in favor of the party they sup- 
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ported at the polls, compared with only 28 persons who were now less closely 
identified with their voting party than they had been, a ratio of 2.7 to 1. Among 
majority voters, the ratio was 84 to 44 or 1.9 to 1. This provided some small evi- 
dence, that, contrary to the above indications, more change in Party Identifica- 
tion may take place in defiance of the community environment than takes place 
in accord with that environment. 

Pending further study of Party Identification, it may be profitable to explore 

other theories of political behavior which may be applied to our present prob- 
lem. One such possible explanation of the data we have examined would seem to 
be provided by a theory of persistence of one-party dominance advanced by 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee in their analysis of voting behavior in Elmira, 
New York. The authors of Voting suggest that: 
“the stability of a [political] preference... varies with the chances of social support for 
it. And the chances of social support for given political choices, in turn, vary with the dis- 
tribution of such preferences in the particular segment of the community. Within a given 
group, then, the political majority holds the informal social pressures to stay a majority. 
... The circumstances that produce an unequal distribution of political preferences within 
a group also produce an unintended means of maintaining the inequality—namely, un- 
equal chances for social support of unpopular views in the group. ... An example illus- 
trates the arithmetic of this result. Take a group of 100 people with 80 holding a prefer- 
ence and 20 not holding it. Suppose the subsequent rates of change were exactly propor- 
tionate to the chances of each type being matched in social discussion with a randomly 
chosen friend holding the opposite view. Then the majority would lose at only one-fourth 
the rate of the minority, say, 10 per cent versus 40 per cent defection from each. This would 
seem discouraging to individual proponents of the unpopular view and satisfying to the 
stable popular majority, but, in fact, each would have exchanged the same number (i.e., 
8 adherents) with the other. Thus they would remain the same in sise.”’™ 


The relevance of this statement to our present problem is quite clear. Unfor- 
tunately, the statement reflects the single community context of its origin in 
that it does posit an absence of change in the aggregate division of strength 
between major and minor parties within a community. Election statistics 
demonstrate, of course, that change does occur within many communities in 
each election, and the present analysis has been forced to deal with the nation- 
wide sum of these changes which took place between 1948 and 1952. However, 
the Voting statement 7s directed at analyzing the unequal division of strength 
‘with which we are confronted and it is specifically concerned with the fate of 
minority party voters in one-party communities. Furthermore, this theory 
might be thought to hold great promise precisely because it does add to our 
construction & new, non-motivational concept of the process of social (or polit~ 
ical) change. There are, however, major obstacles to be overcome once the 
attempted application of the theory to our data is undertaken. In the first 
place, if the assumed randomness of person-to-person interaction is granted - 
(although the Elmira data repeatedly demonstrate that interaction in matters 


2t B. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld, and W..N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago, 1954), p- 126 
and note 2, pp. 126-27. 

n The authors of Voting were, of course, aware that external events do alter the equilib- 
rium which they posit in their analysis. 
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political is anything but random), the theory of major party-minor party ex- 
change of personnel apparently rests on an assumed randomness of the results 
of interaction. In the hypothetical example given, 16 “interactions” are said 
to produce eight defections from major to minor party and eight defections from 
minor to major. Unfortunately for our present purposes, however, this seems 
to assume, in turn, that major and minor party members possess equal degrees 
of partisanship, whereas our problem exists precisely because minority partisan- 
ship apparently does not equal majority party partisanship. It would not seem 
reasonable to expect an even 8-8 division if the major party adherents were 
strongly partisan and the minor party adherents only mildly convinced of their 
own partisanship. Rather, the results of interaction between major and minor 
party adherents would seem to be a function of the strength of partisanship as 
well as of the opportunity for interaction. This would seem to be particularly 
true in the situation in question. Our differences in intensity of partisanship are 
to be found in precisely those areas which presumably form the basis for polit- 
ical interaction and discussion, namely, considerations of governmental policy 
and the personal characteristics of the candidates. 

One difficulty with using some of our data to amend the Voting theory lies, of 
course, in the fact that the combined results of change proportionate to oppor- 
tunity for interaction and change proportionate to strength of partisanship may 
not produce the stable, unchanging aggregate majority-minority division of the 
vote which the theory was originally intended to explain. Any majority-minor- 
ity differential in strength of partisanship might be expected to produce an ero- 
sion in the numerical strength of the party with weaker partisans. Inasmuch as 
we have observed that minority party voters do tend to be weaker partisans 
than do majority party adherents, we might now expect their number to dimin- 
ish rather steadily. As we have noted, however, the data of the SRC study did 
not support the hypothesis that such erosion was in progress in the Fall of 1952. 

This line of reasoning is closely related to a second major implication of the 
one-party dominance thesis as originally presented in Voting. It would seem to 
follow from the example reproduced from Voting that the minor party groups 
would, over a relatively short period of time, come to be composed largely of 
former major party members. The implication of the Voting theory would 
seem to be, for example, that Democratic voters in the extreme Democratic 
counties should count a smaller proportion of former Republicans in their midst 
(as 80 Democrats become 72 Democrats and eight Republicans after one ex- 
change of personnel) than would Democratic voters in extreme Republican 
counties (when 20 Democrats become 12 Democrats and eight Republicans). 
Data on voters’ reported party regularity in previous elections gave no support 


n Even if it were assumed that all inter-party exchange was provided by the same 
relatively small group of changers who circulate, election-to-+lection, from one party to 
the other, still we should find at any one point in time that minor party members were 
relatively more heterogeneous in terms of previous political affiliation and experience, 
than their counterparts who were fortunate enough to reside in predominantly friendly 
territory. 
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to the expectation that there would be such dilution or disproportionate hetero- 
geneity on the part of minority party adherents in our sample of the national 
population. 

It is, however, quite possible that the rates of exchange and the rapidity with 
which new party members shed all evidence of past allegiance proceed much 
faster than we have anticipated. (The numerous assumptions which have been 
made about the rate of change and the accompanying characteristics of change 
should serve to point up the pressing need for continued research in this area 
of politics.) It is consequently possible that the suggestions advanced by Berel- 
son and his associates can be sustained as the basis for a theory of one-party 
politics if some notion of non-random, aggregate change is accepted. 

_In the meantime, however, prudence calls for at least a minimal respect for 
the accretions of relevant data. Giving such data the benefit of the doubt in this 
instance, we may summarize the attempt to apply the Voting theory of persist- 
ent one-party dominance as follows: the assumed randomness of interaction 
must be rejected (on the basis of data presented in Voting as well as data to be 
found in the SRC study) and the assumed randomness of the results of inter- 
action should be rejected (on the basis of the observed differential in majority- 
minority partisanship). Moreover, our attempts to tamper with the Voting 
theory produced theoretical implications which, in turn, were also denied by the 
data. 

Finally, it should be noted that a return to tentative acceptance of the notion 
that Party Identification plays a crucial role in sustaining minority voters car- 
ries with it some important implications for the other bits of theory which have 
been discussed. In the first place, a serious question is raised about an original 
assumption of this analysis. The assumption was that the qualitative differences 
distinguishing the motivational factors from each other could be ignored in the 
study of one-party politics, in favor of emphasizing the strong commonality of 
their relationship to political behavior. This assumption was proved incorrect 
early in the analysis and subsequent attempts to reintroduce it in terms of a 
probability theory of the role of motivations also met with defeat. Instead it is 
clear that, for many purposes, the interaction of motivational factors must be 
analyzed in such a fashion as to allow for wide variations in the essential mean- 
ings whith can be attached to the different combinations of the factors.* 

A second and closely related implication of our examination of one alternative 
hypothesis which might reconcile our data may be stated as the observation 
that probabjlity theories applied to the nature and results of face-to-face inter- 
action in the political process must be greatly modified if they are to overcome 
the obstacles discovered in this investigation. If the data of our analysis are at 
all typical of the data relevant to this aspect of politics, it would seem that they 


“4 It might be noted in passing that serious attention could not be given this admoni- 
tion in the current analysis because of the restricted size of the sample. Early efforts to 
analyze the various patterns of motivation which might be associated with varying 
states of one-party dominance were abandoned when it became obvious that the number 
of cases in crucial cells too frequently diminished beyond the point of no return. 
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demand such substantial modifications of the specific probability theory ad- 
vanced in Voting as to minimize appreciably the value of that theory. It should 
be noted, however, that a major part of the problem may well be related to the 
attempt to utilize a theory of face-to-face, personal interaction to explain data 
pertaining to national phenomena and secondary group identification. 

A third implication of the theorizing about Party Identification relates to the 
need for a further understanding of the nature and role of group identification in 
general and of Party Identification in particular. If we are correct in concluding 
that an identification with a secondary group has, under certain conditions, 
more meaning for the individual than have many more immediate, proximate 
pressures, it behooves us to give increased attention. to delineating the nature of 
the historical and political conditions under which this is true. 


SUMMARY 


One-party dominance of politics militates against the effectiveness of minor 
party motivations in producing minor party votes and increases the effective- 
ness of major party motivations in producing voting support for the major 
party. This may result in facilitating majority party campaign accomplishments 
_ and in limiting the effectiveness of minority campaigning. It may also bear re- 
sponsibility for sustaining one-party political systems and working against 
eventual equalization of party competition at the level of local political units. 

One-party dominance of politics is associated with divisiveness, lack of unity, 
and a significantly high degree of heterogeneity among rank and file minor party 
voters with respect to felt partisanship for candidates and issues. 

The incidence of Party Identification does not vary with changes in political 
environment, at least Insofar as minority voters are concerned. It appears to be 
the one factor of those examined which sustains the minor party vote, independ- 
ent of the partisan complexion of the local political environment. Any dimi- 
nution of the role of Party Identification in voting behavior might well result in 
a lack of unity and cohesiveness among minority voters which could, in turn, 
lead to a persistent erosion of minority party strength. Were this to occur, it 
could be expected that the already high degree of single-party dominance of 
American politics would be accentuated to a perhaps dangerous extent. 


- VERBAL SHIFTS IN THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: 
A CONTENT ANALYSIS 


JAMES W. PROTHRO 
Florida State University 


I. PROBLEM AND HYPOTHDRSIS 


The resurgence of conservatism may be described as the most significant post- 
war development in American thought. “No intellectual phenomenon has been 
more surprising in recent years,” Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., concedes, “than the 
revival in the United States of conservatism as a respectable social philoso- 
phy.’ No longer can one lament, as Alpheus T. Mason did in 1948, that “con~ 
servatism, once more than respectable political theology (especially among the 
educated), now carries overtones of reaction well nigh as discrediting as the 
rabidities attributed to communism.’ Intellectual spokesmen are now, on the 
contrary, making a concerted effort to revisit and revitalize the conservative 
point of view.’ | 

Although most of this “egg head” element in the conservative camp may be, 
and has been,‘ dismissed as expressing an anachronistic yearning for the anti- 
commercial traditions evolved in British feudalism, the business leaders whom 
they neglect have themselves been revising and actively selling a conservatism 
that appears to be more closely related to the realities of the American social 
situation. Russell Davenport and the editors of Fortune have turned to business 
rather than to a nonexistent American aristocracy for leadership in meeting the 
the mass demands for economic security.’ Contemporary business spokesmen 
may be no more enthusiastic than their predecessors in the 1920’s about the 
“Welfare State,” but their opposition seems more clearly focused on the state 
as the agent for its realization than on the goal of mass welfare and security 
as such. That these business spokesmen, unlike the academic “New Conserva- 
tives,” have a real role in the Eisenhower administration is plain.’ 

1 “The New Conservatism: Politics of Nostalgia,” The Reporter, Vol. 12, p. 9 (June 16, 
1955). 

re Democratic Process: Lectures on the American Liberal Tradition (New London, 
1948), p. 32. 

3 ee ¢.g., Francis Wilson, Case for Conservaitsm (Seattle, 1951); Russell Kirk, The Con- 
servative Mind: From Burke to Santayana (Chicago, 1953); Clinton Rossiter, Conservatiem 
in America (New York, 1955); and Peter Viereck, Conservatism Revisited: The Revolt 
Against Revolt (New York, 1949). Tho current appeal of conservatism among academicians 
is perhaps best attested by the fact that oritics of the “New Conservatives” now argue, 
not against the defects of their conservatism, but that they are really liberals without 
knowing it. See Bernard Crick, “The Strange Quest for an American Conservatism,” 
The Review of Politics, Vol. 17, pp. 859-76 (July, 1955). 

4 See Schlesinger, op. eit. The most conspicuous exception to this charge is Professor 
Rossiter, who holds that “the full conservative tradition, a graft on feudalism, simply will 
not flourish on this soil.” “Toward an American Conservatism,” Yale Review, Vol. XLIV, 
p. 857 (Spring 1955). 

6 U.S.A., The Permanent Revolution (New York, 1951). And see Clarence B. Randall, 
A Creed for Free Enterprise (Boston, 1952). 

t A. A. Berle, Jr., “Businessmen in Government: the New Administration,” The Re- 
porter, Vol. 8, pp. 8-12 (February 2, 1953). 
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It is not surprising, then, that the old individualistic dogmas seem to be in 
similar process of modification in the hands of the political leadership of Amer- 
ican conservatism. President Eisenhower’s incomplete search, despite the 
assistance of some of the country’s most efficient advertising men, for an ap- 
propriate slogan to describe his public philosophy—with “progressive modera- 
tion” being replaced by the equally equivocal “dynamic conservatism’ — 
reflects at least an uneasiness about the appeal of Hoover-style Republicanism. 
The apparent contrast between this emerging point of view and that of pre- 
New Deal conservative spokesmen’ suggests the importance of systematic 
analyses of shifts in conservative thought as a problem for students of American 
political theory, Specifically, it suggests the hypothesis which this article will 
attempt to examine. The New Deal, it is submitted, involved the addition of a 
permanent increment to the main body of the American tradition, establishing 
beyond effective challenge the concept of government responsibility for alleviat- 
ing mass economic distress, on the assumption that such distress stems from 
impersonal forces beyond the control of the individual rather than from personal 
deficiencies. On the basis of this fundamental assumption, it is hypothesized 
that one evidence of such a change will be found in the failure of politically success- 
ful spokesmen for the conservative point of view to reject the basic political appeals 
of the New Deal. It is further hypothesized that the apparent reluctance with 
which this shift was made, under pressure of the general acceptance of New Deal 
appeals, will be reflected in a retention of many symbols of pre-New Deal style. 

This two-fold hypothesis could be tested in a variety of ways, one promising 
possibility being the examination of changing voting behavior in Congress. 
Another appropriate method, and that which will be followed in this study, 
is the analysis of important policy pronouncements from the supreme head- 
quarters of American politics—the office of the president. Although the vote is 
clearly a more crucial indicator of political attitudes than purely verbal behav- 
ior, the difficulty of aligning congressmen into conservative and liberal groups, 
the unquestioned pre-eminence of the president as party leader, and the great 
weight attached to his considered promises and recommendations on policy all 
appear to support this as an appropriate approach to the hypothesis presented. 


I. METHOD 


The method of content analysis for this problem is chosen in the hope that 
the hypothesis is formulated with sufficient precision to permit the application 
of quantitative methods to a field of political science that has been perhaps the 
least responsive to refinements in methodology. The materials selected for 
analysis are the first acceptance speeches, inaugural addresses, and state of the 
union messages of presidents Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower. 
Roosevelt and Truman were chosen because of their association with the New 
Deal, Hoover and Eisenhower because of their leadership of the conservative 


7 See the author’s The Dollar Decade: Business Ideas in the 1920's (Baton Rouge, 1954), 
aspccially pp. 209-21. 
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party in the immediate pre- and post-New Deal periods. In keeping with the 
hypothesis, the political appeals and symbols of the two Democrats should 
differ (in the same direction) from those of Hoover, whereas Eisenhower should 
endorse or at least fail to reject the New Deal appeals while offering symbols 
more like Hoover’s. 

The addresses picked to reflect the policy orientations of the presidents may 
be more easily explained in terms of their importance and comparability than 
their number. Each appears to represent the most important statement involv- 
ing a particular type of appeal, the acceptance address oriented to the party, 
the inaugural to the general public, and the State of the Union Message to the 
congress. In addition to the time-consuming nature of content analysis, two 
factors explain the decision not to add more speeches. First, it would be im- 
possible to make additions without destroying the balance among the three 
types of audience orientation: two more campaign and state of the union mes- 
sages could have been added but at the cost of under-representing the type of 
general appeal to the nation found only in the inaugural. Although three 
speeches from each president seem at first glance too few for this argument to 
hold, it will be seen, in the second place, that the nature of the units of analysis 
is such as to offer a universe of considerable magnitude without going beyond 
these singularly important sources. 

The first category chosen for the analysis, of the “what is said” or substance 


type,® is the political appeal, which is utilized to classify the subject matter of ’ 


the different political arguments, proofs, or themes offered by the presidents. 
For this category the thematic paragraph is the recording unit—“‘the smallest 
body of content in which the appearance of a reference is counted’’—and the 
paragraph is the context unit—‘“‘the largest body of content that may be ex- 
amined in characterizing a recording unit,’’® 

A second category is the demand symbol, which is considered in terms of its 
direction as well as its substance; for this category the single word or term is 
the recording unit and the paragraph the context unit. Adopting Harold Lass- 
well’s definition, demand symbols are taken to be the “meaning events” in a 
medium of communication which “refer to objects of preference or determina- 
tion, or are utilized in expressing preference or determination.’’!® The meaning 
events thus excluded are identification symbols, which are here defined as neu- 
tral references to persons or groups, e.g., “we Americans,” or “Russia,” and 
acceptance symbols, which ‘‘are objects of reference in acceptance statements, or 
are utilized in making the reference,” t.e., those which reflect “matter-of-fact 
assumptions about the shape of events in the past, present, and future.” ! 


€ For the types of categories employed, and on content analysis in general, see Bernard 
Berelson, Content Analysts in Communication Research (Glencoe, Illinois, 1952). 

° Harold D. Lasswell, Analyzing the Content of Mass Communtcatton: A Brief Iniro- 
ductton (Washington, 1942), p. 16. 

10 “Describing the Contents of Communications,” in Propaganda, Communicatitons, 
and Public Opinton: A Comprehensive Reference Guide, ed. Bruce L. Smith, Harold D. 
Lasewell, and Ralph D. Casey (Princeton, 1946), p. 85. 

it Ibid., pp. 85, 82. 
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Operating with these definitions, the same word or expression may, of course, 
be counted differently in different contexts. As Lasswell puts its, “... when 
‘national unity’ or ‘social security’ are objects of preference or determination, 
they count as demand symbols; when only acceptance statements are made 
about them, they are acceptance symbols.” Demand symbols alone are con- 
sidered in this study because the hypothesis focuses attention on attitudes 
rather than cognition. 

Although analysis in terms of these two categories should suffice for the 
examination of the hypothesis, a third category has been added to help account 
for the influence of changes in world conditions on the political appeals and sym- 

-bols employed. This is a simple category for the classification of subject matter 
in terms of its international or domestic orientation; the paragraph serves as 
both the recording and context unit. 

The procedures followed will be more completely reported in the presenta- 
tion of the findings, but the question of validity and the procedures for testing 
reliability should be noted here as a final methodological problem. The demand 
symbols and international-domestic subject matter categories appear to offer 
little difficulty on the score of validity. They present the simple problem of 
counting the occurrence of symbols (and their synonyms) and of paragraphs 
devoted to international or domestic subject matter. In such cases, “there is no 
doubt about the validity of the analysis,” according to Bernard Berelson. “The 
instrument measures what it is intended to measure. ... In other words, in’ 
cases in which there is high agreement on the definitions of the relevant cate- 
gories, there is little difficulty in achieving validity in content analysis.” ! In 
the identification of political appeals, however, the clarity of the basic defini- 
tions may not be so great and the problem of validity less easily dismissed. Al- 
though the attempt will be made to define the political appeals precisely, the 
validity of this category evidently depends on the clarity of these definitions. 

For the problem of reliability, generally recognized checks are available. Two 
kinds of consistency are held necessary to establish the reliability of analysis 
of communication content: 1) consistency among analysts—that is, different 
coders should produce the same results when they apply the same set of cate- 
gories to the same content; and 2) consistency through time—that is, a single 
coder or a group of coders should produce the same results when they apply 
the same set of categories to the same content but at different-times.’’“ In 

____~—-practice, such checks are reported in only one out of every five or six studies 
and most of these have been applied to relatively simple types of content analy- 
sis. “The reliability of a list of symbols,” Berelson submits, “may be high, but 
the reliability of a complex . . . analysis is another matter.” 3 

With this caveat in mind, the author repeated his coding of political appeals 
after an interval of several months, and induced a colleague to apply this same 


1 Thid., p. 85. ` 
13 Berelson, op. cil., p. 167. 

i4 Tbid., p. 172. 

18 Tbid., p. 173. 
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indicators used in coding these categories need definition here. Most of the four- 
teen categories in the table are, it is hoped, virtually self-explanatory; they are 
used here with the following meanings: 


Government Aid: appeals to the wisdom or necessity of government intervention in the 
economy designed to promote the interests of special or general groups. 

Economy, Efficiency: arguments in favor of reducing government expenses or increasing 
government efficiency by such devices as administrative reorganization. - 
Bright Realities: references to conditions regarded as highly desirable and gratifying to 
Americans in general, e.g., a high general level of prosperity, mass satisfaction with the 
contemporary state of affairs. 

Peace: communications stressing the importance of achieving or sustaining a condition of 
peace among nations; included in this category are arguments in favor of such means to 
peace as United States leadership in world affairs and mechanisms of international co- 
operation. 

Law Enforcement: appeals to the public to respect the law and promises to lead in its en- 
forcement with impartiality and vigor. 

Community Cooperation: praise of existing cooperation both within private groups and be- 
tween such groups and the government and assurances of its encouragement as a device of 
“self-government” free from ‘governmental restraints.” 

Government Regulation: arguments stressing the wisdom or necessity of government inter- 
vention in the economy designed to regulate the behavior of special groups in the general 
interest. 

Progress: references to progress as a viable ideal, as evidenced either by improvements in 
process of being made or foreseeable in the future. 

Class: appeals to differences of interest between different classes, specifically between ‘‘or- 
dinary citizens” and the ‘privileged few.” 

Economic Unity: the contention that domestic groups are economically interdependent to 
such an extent that no one group can prosper alone. 

Social Opitmtsm: the theme that man’s difficulties result not from his own deficiencies but 
from impersonal forces that he is competent to alter. 

Dark Realities: references to conditions regarded as highly undesirable and as deprivations 
by Americans in general, e.g., threats of military aggression. 

Party: praise of one’s own political party or condemnation of the opposing party. 
National Power: arguments stressing the importance of maximizing the military and eco- 
nomic strength of the United States. 


These same categories were applied to the same materials at a later date, and 
chi square values were computed as a measure of reliability. Examination of 
Table I for the differences in the incidence of thematic paragraphs with the six 
leading political appeals of the four presidents in the first and second codings 


TABLE IO. INCIDENCE OF SIX POLITICAL APPHALS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AS RECORDED BY TWO CODERS OF THE SAMB MATERIALS 





Political Appeal First Coder Second Coder 
Government Aid 19 21 
Government Regulation 18 16 
Progress 18 16 
Class 7 7 
Economic Unity 5 5 


Social Optimism . 5 9 
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TABLE UI. LRADING DEMAND SYMBOLS OF FOUR PRESIDENTS AND THEIR 
INCIDENCE IN THREE MAJOR ADDRESSES* 


President Symbols Frequency E 
Hoover Law 35 
Peace 28 
Opportunity 23 
Progress 21 
Fundamental Principles 19 
Cooperation 16 
Tarif ` 16 
Prosperity 15 
— Crime 14 
Freedom 10 
Roosevelt Employment 22 
Action 15 
— Profit 12 
—Surpluses 12 
Economic Security 10 
— Money Changers 9 
Progress 9 
Candor 8 
— Traditions 8 
Planning s T 
Truman Peace 21 
Freedom 19 
Prosperity c 17 
Equality 13 
— Privileged Few 12. 
Economic Security il. 
Ordinary People 11 
Democracy 9 
— Republican Party 9 
— Communism 8 
Eisenhower Freedom 41 
Power 25 
Faith 21 
Peace 16 
National Security 14. 
— Controls 11 
God 11 
Initiative 11 
Productivity 11 
— Aggression 10 





* Negative symbols are designated by a minus sign preceding the symbol; all other 
symbols are positive. 
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reveals a relatively high degree of reliability in each case. Some confidence that 
the differences are not derived from consistent errors on the part of the author 
appears warranted, moreover, by the results reported in Table II. The errors 
of the second coder!” tend to be of no greater magnitude than those of the au- 
thor. The chi square value in this case is 1.4, the same as that obtained from the 
author’s codings of the Roosevelt materials. 

The coding of demand symbols, with the single word or term as the recording 
unit, was from a universe of 49,755 words, with a total of 1,541 symbols.!* In 
the interest of focusing on major emphases, the ten symbols appearing most 
frequently in the materials from each president have been selected. These sym- 
bols and their incidence are reported in Table ITI. 

The second coding of demand symbols, applied only to the Roosevelt and 
Eisenhower materials, manifests the high level of reliability that is expected 
for such a clear-cut category. The chi square values computed from it are, for 
the Roosevelt content, 0.1, and for the Eisenhower content, 0.9. The probabil- 
ity that values this large would occur from chance variation alone is greater 
than .99 in both cases. 

The international-domestic subject matter findings summarized in Table IV 


r 


TABLE IV, INTERNATIONAL-DOMESTIC SUBIBOT MATTER BY PARAGRAPH INCIDENCE 
IN THREE MAJOR ADDRESSES OF FOUR PRESIDENTS 


Subject Matter Hoover Roosevelt Truman Eisenhower 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 

International 31 13 5 4 78 35 85 37 
Domestic 182 76 109 89 127 56 108 47 
Unclassifiable 25 11 8 7 19 9 37 16 
Total 238 100 122 100 224. 100 230 100 


17 The author is indebted to Penrose B. Jackson for his willingness to serve as second 
coder. 


18 
DEMAND BYMBOLS DATA FROM PREBIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


Incidence of Degrao ot 
President Total No. Total No. Percent of Ten Lead- Concentra- 
residen : | Ten Lea 

of Words of Symbols Symbolism* ie Bembol tion of 

; aaa Symbols** 
Hoover 22,581 540 2.4% 197 36% 
Roosevelt 8,499 281 3.3% 112 40% 
Truman 8 , 226 382 4.6% 130 84% 
Eisenhower 10,449 338 3.2% 171 51% 
Total or Mean 49,755 1,541 3.4% . 610 40% 


* This figure is obtained by dividing column 2 by column 1. 
** This figure is obtained by dividing column 4 by column 2. 
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are recorded on the same paragraph basis that was employed in the political 
appeals category. 


IVY. ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of the findings on political appeals shows thatthe peculiar themes 
of the New Deal—the only two not characteristic of Hoover but common to 
Roosevelt and Truman—were arguments stressing the necessity of govern- 
ment regulation and the existence of class distinctions. Roosevelt’s appeals to 
progress, economic unity, and social optimism dropped from prominence in 
the Truman content with the substitution of an international military crisis 
for the former domestic economic crisis. The reflection of this situational 
change is found not only in the tremendous increase in the amount of attention 
devoted to international problems, but also in the emergence of peace as the 
leading appeal of ‘Truman. 

The crucial problem for the first part of our hypothesis—that acceptance of 
the New Deal will be evinced by the failure of conservative political leadership 
to reject its basic political appeals—is the relationship of Eisenhower’s appeals 
to those of Roosevelt and ‘Truman. Neither government regulation nor class 
appears as a leading Eisenhower appeal. Indeed, the only themes not stressed 
by Hoover which Eisenhower has in common with a New Deal president are 
two appeals that he shares with Truman, dark realities and party. The focus on 
international problems in both cases as the dark realities and the fact that party 
appeals are not identified with the New Deal eliminate these similarities as 
supports for the hypothesis. | 

If the second part of the hypothesis be valid, however—that conservative 
acceptance of the New Deal is occurring only reluctantly, with a retention of 
earlier styles of symbols—frequent positive emphasis of New Deal appeals is 
hardly to be expected from Eisenhower. And there is one important difference 
between the appeals of Hoover and Eisenhower relevant to New Deal influ- 
ences. Hoover’s appeal to community cooperation, which strongly emphasizes 
the non-regulatory role of government, disappears from the arguments of 
Eisenhower no less than from those of Roosevelt and Truman. The fact that 
positive rejection of this central feature of the New Deal was a leading pre- 
Roosevelt conservative appeal but disappears from the prominent themes of 
Eisenhower lends some support to the hypothesis. That Eisenhower failed to 
repudiate the New Deal appeals, especially when they had been embodied in 
law, would by itself be only a weak support for the hypothesis. But when this is 
coupled with Hoover’s recurrent attacks on such arguments, it does appear to 
confirm the postulate that the basic tenets of the New Deal can no nee be 
frontally attacked by the top conservative political leadership. 

The quality of the change represented by this quantitatively established dif- 
ference may be given greater meaning by a pair of quotations. ‘The larger 
purpose of our economic thought should be to establish more firmly stability 
and security of business and employment and thereby remove poverty still 
further from our borders,” Hoover submits. ‘Our people have in recent years 
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developed new-found capacity for cooperation among themselves to effect 
high purposes in public welfare. It is an advance toward the highest conception 
of self-government. Self-government does not and should not imply the use of 
political agencies alone. Progress is born of cooperation in the community— 
not from governmental restraints.”!* Hisenhower’s route to the same end 
sounds somewhat different: “This administration is profoundly aware of two 
great needs born of our living in a complex industrial economy. First, the in- 
dividual citizen must have safeguards against personal disaster inflicted by 
forces beyond his control; second, the welfare of the people demands effective 
and economical performance by the Government of certain indispensable social 
services.’’?° This “profound awareness” on the part of a Republican president of 
great needs demanding government intervention may, in terms of this analysis, 
be regarded as a progeny of the New Deal. 

Whatever the basis of analysis, the findings on demand symbols serve to 
align the presidents into two contrasting pairs—the symbols of Roosevelt and 
Truman being clearly differentiated in every examination from those of 
Hoover and Eisenhower. This is, of course, exactly in keeping with what one 
would expect from the hypothesis. 

Considering first the relative emphasis on negative as opposed to positive 
symbols, one finds the presidents ranked in descending order of “negative 
symbolism” as follows: Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Hoover. Four of 
Roosevelt’s leading ten symbols (profit, surpluses, money changers, and 
traditions) and three of Truman’s (privileged few, Republican Party, and 
Communism) are negative, as compared with two for Eisenhower (controls 
and aggression) and one for Hoover (crime). The more frequently critical atti- 
tude of the New Deal presidents appears to-be a function of their liberalism; the 
more nearly exclusive use of positive symbols by Hoover and Eisenhower logi- 
cally appears, contrariwise, to be a product of their conservatism. This inter- 
pretation is, of course, an inference rather suggested than demanded by the 
content. What has been demonstrated is covariation between party identifica- 
tion and direction of symbolism, and this supports the hypothesis. 

When classed in terms of generality versus specificity, the demand symbols 
of Hoover and Eisenhower are again differentiated from those of Roosevelt 
and Truman. Nine of the ten leading symbols of both Hoover and Eisenhower 
are highly generalized (the respective exceptions being tariff and a negative 
symbol, controls), but this is true of only three of Roosevelt’s (progress, candor, 
and a negative symbol, traditions) and five of Truman’s (peace, freedom, 


18 “Inaugural Address,” in Inaugural Addresses of the Presidents of the United States: 
From George Washington 1789 to Harry S. Truman 1949, House Document No. 540, 82nd 
Cong., 2nd sess., pp. 215-24. 

20 “The State of the Union—Address by the President of the United States,” Congres- 
stonal Record, Vol. 99, pp. 748-53 (February 2, 1953). 

2 Two themes specially stressed by Hoover, cooperation and law enforcement, may 
be partly attributed to factors only tangential to a liberal-conservative alignment: his 
Quaker background and his concern for prohibition enforcement. 
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prosperity, democracy, and a negative symbol, Communism). The symbolism 
of both Republican presidents, we conclude; characteristically manifests a 
much higher level of generality than that of the two Democrats. 

Examination in terms of status quo versus reformist orientation shows simi- 
larly striking results. Eight of Boosevelt’s leading symbols (employment, ac- 
tion, economic security, planning, and four negative symbols, profit, surpluses, 
money changers, traditions) and five of Truman’s (equality, ordinary people, 
economic security, and two negative symbols, privileged few and Republican 
Party) carry reformist connotations. This can be said of none of those em- 
phasized by Hoover or Eisenhower. Equally extreme ïs the contrast found in 
the fact that none of the leading symbols of Roosevelt or Truman carry im- 
plications of dedication to the status quo, as compared with five for Hoover 
(law, fundamental principles, opportunity, cooperation, and tariff) and four 
for Eisenhower (faith, initiative, productivity, and a negative symbol, controls). 
Again the presidents place ihemaelyes squarely in opposed camps in terme of a 
New Deal-conservative dichotomy. 

The generality-specificity and the status quo-reformist disikara might 
be subsumed under a more general distinction labelled middle class versus work- 
_ ing class symbolism. So combined, they leave Hoover and Eisenhower with 
ten middle class symbols each, and Roosevelt and Truman with two and five, 
respectively. Other bases of classification might well be devised to order the 
data on symbols, but the consistency of the results already presented suggests, 
that, whatever the basis of analysis, Hoover and Eisenhower will be found to- 
gether in a classification opposed to that of Roosevelt and Truman. 

It may be noted that in every case, within their common classifications, 
Roosevelt occupies a more extreme position than Truman and, in the other 
direction, Hoover a more extreme position than Eisenhower, whenever the two 
are not identical. One might conclude from this, first, that increasing interna- 
tional responsibilities and general acceptance of the New Deal have decreased 
the frequency of New Deal-style symbols and, second, that Eisenhower is not 
so extremely different from the Democratic presidents in symbol style as 
Hoover. This is submitted as a tentative hypothesis for further investigation. 

On the basis of the analysis of both the political appeal and the demand sym- 
bol categories, we conclude that both facets of the hypothesis have been vali- 
dated. As judged by analysis of the leading policy pronouncements of Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower immediately before, during, and after 
their assumption of office, it may be held: (1) that the chief post-New Deal 
political spokesman for the conservative point of view, in contrast to his pre- 
New Deal counterpart, failed to reject the basic political appeals of the New 
Deal; and (2) that the reluctance with which this shift was made is reflected in 
a retention of symbols of pre-New Deal style. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this conclusion, like the data from which it emerges, is strictly limited to verbal 
behavior on the part of conservative leadership. The fact that the essential fea- 


* The middle class symbols for Roosevelt are progress and candor, for Truman peace, 
freedom, prosperity, democracy, and a negative symbol, Communism. 
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tures of the New Deal can no longer be frontally assaulted by a Republican 
president does not preclude the possibility of such flank attacks as budgetary 
reductions for New Deal agencies or the vesting of administrative responsibility 
for New Deal functions in opponents of the programa. 

Going beyond the limited data of this study, it may be added that this verbal 
reformation of conservative political leadership appears highly similar to the 
post-Jacksonian change in conservative pronouncements that Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., describes as “The Whig Counterreformation.’™ Frank rejections of 
such Jacksonian dogmas as the right of every adult white male to vote disap- 
peared once these people were granted the suffrage, just as Hoover’s frequent 
denunication of government regulation in the mass interest has disappeared 
from prominence in Hisenhower’s verbalization. Moving even farther from our 
data, it may be asked if the fate of the Jacksonian symbols may hold a portent 
for the future. Robert McCloskey has ably explained the fashion in which these 
slogans were drained of their original implications and imbued with conserva- 
tive connotations,** Should the parallel be maintained, one may speculate that 
there will eventually be a conservative adoption of New Deal symbols accom- 
panied by a transformation of their meaning. 

This possibility is given a certain immediacy by Clinton Rossiter’s recent 
exhortation to conservatives that they ‘... should give us a definition of 
liberty that is positive and all-embracing, not negative and narrow. In the new 
conservative dictionary, liberty will be defined with the help of words like 
opportunity, creativity, productivity, and security.”™ If such New Deal symbols 
as “security” become the property of conservatives in their attempt to adjust 
to the loss of appeal of Hoover-style symbols, will the “new conservative dic- 
tionary” still give them their New Deal meanings? One might assume that the 
new usage of security would suggest the type of “Welfare Capitalism” urged by 
Fortune magazine” rather than the “Welfare State.” If the academic “New 
Conservative” can make himself heard in political circles, it may be possible to 
reformulate these conjectures as testable hypotheses in the relatively near 
future. It is probably not an accident that some Republicans have taken to 
describing their views as “Jeffersonian.” 


V. CONCLUDING NOTH ON METHODOLOGY 


Although the possibilities and limitations of content analysis have long been 
familiar in the social sciences, its novelty in normative political theory, the 
one field of political science where it is perhaps most appropriate, warrants 
appending a methodological note to the substantive conclusions and specula- 
tions presented above. In the first place, Bernard Berelson’s insistence on the 
crucial character of the categories in content analysis may be underlined: ‘‘Con- 
tent analysis stands or falls by its categories,” he warns. “Particular studies 


3 The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1947), pp. 267-82. 

u American Conservatism in the Age of Enterprise (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 
2 “Toward an American Conservatism,” loc. ctt., p. 361. Emphasis his. 

% See Davenport, op. cti. 
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have been productive to the extent that the categories were clearly formulated 
and well adapted to the problem and to the content... . Although competent 
performance in other parts of the analytic process is also necessary, the formula- 
tion and the definition of appropriate categories take on central importance. 
Since the categories contain the substance of the investigation, a content anal- 
ysis can be no better than its system of categories.”?” Had either demand 
symbols or political appeals been used alone in this study, an incorrect or 
incomplete conclusion would necessarily have emerged. Analysis of demand 
symbols by themselves would have incorrectly suggested that no verbal changes 
of significance had taken place; use of political appeals alone would have re- 
vealed the nature of the shift, but without detecting its incomplete or reluctant 
character. ; 

-Berelson’s warning applies equally to definitions within a single broad 
category. At the outset, it was planned in this analysis to use “government 
intervention” as a category to comprise all thematic paragraphs arguing the 
necessity of an active government role in the economy. Had this category not 
been divided, there would have been no distinction between government aid 
and government regulation in the coding, which would have made it difficult 
not only to see any clear difference between Hoover and his New Deal successors 
but also to understand his non-interventionist theme of community coopera- 
tion. On the negative side, it is now clear that the government aid category 
should have been differentiated still further. The promotional measures recom- 
mended by Hoover were almost exclusively devoted to such general or business- 
oriented programs as river and highway development, waterpower projects, 
conservation, airline and shipping subsidies, business research services, and 
tariff increases. “The government,” he frankly declared, “can be of invaluable 
aid in the promotion of business.’’?8 For Eisenhower no less than Roosevelt and 
Truman; these promotional themes tend to be replaced or overshadowed by 
appeals to promotion of the economic needs of the great majority. Without cate- 
gories designed to reveal it, however, this important distinction can be presented 
only as an impression, not as a conclusion. 

More generally, it may be said that the anticipated advantage of arriving at 
conclusions with a measure of confidence and some assurance of objectivity and 
reliability appears to have been realized. The hypothesis validated in this study 
might have been advanced and more engagingly argued as a pre-determined 
conclusion with the “proof” selected by the not-so-random method of searching 
for supporting data. In this case, however, the area of agreement could be 
expected to extend no further than to those who (on the basis of their own 
impressionistic observations) agree with the thesis or who are overwhelmed by 
the literary quality of the presentation. With such positive, if modest, advan- 
tages available, it is difficult to understand the intolerant spirit in which people 
classified as political scientists can reject the scientific method in toto, as in 


37 Berelson, op. cti., p. 147. 
28 “ Address of Acceptance,” in The New Day Campaign Speeches of Herbert Hoover, 
1988 (Stanford University, 1928), pp. 9-44. 
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cavalier references to ‘the all too typical methodological perfections and 
political irrelevancies that crown the scientific study of politics.’’?® As applied 
even to such a garden-variety scientific method as content analysis, such a com- 
ment is doubly inaccurate: content analysis could appear as “methodological 
perfection” only in contrast to the most primitive method; it has no more in- 
herent tendency to issue in “political irrelevancies” than the impressionistic 
methods. The method of content analysis is certainly not appropriate for many 
basic problems of political theory, but for the limited sort of problem considered 
here it does seem to offer some possibility of the greater precision which makes 
for cumulative research efforts. 

The data of this study are not in conformity, for example, with what one 
would expect from William Carleton’s contention that there has been a post- 
New Deal “Triumph of the Moderates.’’*° Since the evidence in support of his 
argument was submitted with no explanation of the rationale behind its col- 
lection, however, the contrasting conclusions are difficult to compare. In terms 
of the materials examined here, it would appear to be correct to speak of a 
triumph of the moderates only with the important qualification that there has 
been a general shift to the left. The “conservative” Eisenhower would have 
sounded “liberal” in 1932; at the highest level of leadership a verbal revolution 
has taken place in American conservatism. 


** Bernard Crick, “The Strange Quest for an American Conservatism,” The Review of 
Politics, Vol. 17, pp. 359-60 (July 1955). The gratuitous character of this remark, in an 
article re-labelling most of our professed “New Conservatives’ as liberals, suggests the 
interesting possibility that methodological and political conservatism may be positively 
correlated. This condition might, indeed, be logically expected from persona at either ex- 
treme of the ideological spectrum since they would presumably be committed to politics 
as à vehicle for the realization of their values rather than sa a subject for objective analy- 
sis. To argue that no political science is possible is a perfect rationalization for the pursuit 
of artistic polemics rather than scientific inquiry. 

2 William G. Carleton, “The Triumph of the Moderates,” Harper’s, Vol. 210, pp. 31- 
37 (April 1955). 


COMMENTARY ON PROTHRO’S CONTENT ANALYSIS 


HOWARD B. WHITE 
New School for Social Research 


James W. Prothro’s hypothesis is that, while there has been a resurgence of 
“conservatism” in American political feos and practice, the actual interven- 
tion of the New Deal between the conservative government of Hoover and the 
conservative government of Eisenhower makes the complete rejection of New 
Deal appeals by a conservative administration difficult, if not impossible. There 
can be little quarrel with that thesis itself. Once given the assumptions that 
“conservatism” is an adequate frame of reference, that Hoover and Eisenhower 
may in some understandable way be classed as “conservatives,” and that, 
since the administration did in fact reluctantly accept certain New Deal sym- 
bols, they were necessarily obliged to do so, there is some question as to whether 
the thesis is not obvious. Prothro, however, gives serious reasons for buttressing 
‘Impressions’ with precision, and presents a careful content analysis which 
strengthens his argument and should serve to enhance our understanding of 
current political trends. 

His presentation, however, raises at least three meaningful questions: whether 
“conservatism” is an adequate frame of reference for the discussion of political 
ideas, whether content analysis is a sound method for distinguishing political 
ideas, and whether, and under what conditions, it is useful to give scientific 
precision to “impressions.” In exploring these questions I do not propose to 
pick a quarrel with Prothro. Differencés will come out in the discussion, but 
the larger problems relate to the general study of political theory, and the 
exploration may at times take me far from the specific questions raised in 
Prothro’s scholarly paper. I fully sympathize with the author’s impatience 
with those who reject the scientific method on purely aesthetic grounds. By 
all means let us seek precision, as far as that can be had, on all levels of investi- 
gation. 


I. 


The question whether ‘‘conservatism” is a suitable frame of reference for 
the study of what Prothro calls “normative political theory” takes us far beyond 
any single application of that frame. He himself says that the “resurgence of 
conservatism may be described as the most significant post-war development in 
American thought.” (p. 726) Whether this is in fact so is not the same question 
as whether it is a suitable frame of reference, but the answer to the second ques- 
tion is clearly and radically affected by the answer to the first. Prothro himself, 
it seems to me, rests his case not simply on the “meaningfulness”’ of the content 
but also on the meaningfulness of the frame of reference. I, however, do not 
think that the “resurgence of conservatism” is “the most significant post-war 
development in American thought.” I even suspect that, by definition, it can- 
not be. Prothro makes a distinction between the academic “New Conserva- 
tives,” who may possibly ‘“‘be dismissed” and the business leaders who seem to 
him to be “selling a conservatism’... ‘more closely related to the realities of the 
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American social situation.” I do not think, however, that significance in political 
thought can be measured by the role a group of men play in a particular ad- 
ministration, particularly if we can accept the judgment of James Reston that 
this administration “is not one of originators and thinkers,’"! The significance of 
any body of thought cannot rest solely on the political position or the number of 
its adherents, particularly when measured over a very few years, but on whether 
or not they are right; or at least on the claim they make to inquire into the most 
important political questions. Since some at least of the proponents of the 
“New Conservatism” associate that with “aristocracy” and the “aristocratic 
spirit,” the democratic standard of numbers could not, on their own terms, 
indicate their significance.? Indeed, Clinton Rossiter says that the most impor- 
tant “element in the Conservative mood is the aristocratic spirit” and adds that 
the Conservative “is moved almost to tears by noblesse oblige.” If so, the inter- 
pretation of Samuel] Lubell that the nation is “struggling to give effective voice 
and force to (its) conservatism”? is largely irrelevant. When a successful political 
movement in modern America is brought to power by a voting population that 
is moved almost to tears by noblesse oblige, we shall have radically to revise our 
analyses of voting behavior. 

It is to those whom Prothro calls the academic “new Conservatives” that we 
must look for the significance of conservatism in post-war American thought 
and as a frame of reference. Obviously no thorough examination of neo-conser- 
vative arguments can be conducted here. It must suffice to say that some of 
those who made this contribution to American political thought have con- 
sciously and deliberately limited its philosophic significance, as they are, I 
believe, obliged to do. If, as Rossiter claims, the first part of the Conservative’s 
mission is the defense of the established order, its defense must take precedence 
over its understanding.‘ Rossiter does not, I believe, mean that he would 
defend any established order regardless of its injustices. Generally Rossiter and 
other New Conservatives seem to restrict conservatism to a particular period 
of history (roughly since Burke) and to a particular framework of constitution 
(roughly liberal constitutional government).§ But the very defense of just this 
order assumes a superiority which non-loyal, philosophical inquiry cannot as- 
sume. Neo-conservatism, I think, assumes a starting point where philosophical 


1 New York Times, August 3, 1956, p. 7. 

2 Russell Kirk, The Conservative Mind (Chicago, 1958); pp. 9-10, 54 ff.; Clinton Ros- 
siter, Conservaitem in America (New York, 1956), pp. 50-51, 166-68, and passim; Rossi- 
ter, “Toward an American Conservatism” in 44 Yale Review (Spring 1955), especially p. 
362, in which the “bold conservative thinker’ must try ‘“‘describing the process through 
which plutocracy may become aristocracy.’’ Rossiter understands that that is no easy 
task. 

3 Conservatism in America, p. 50; Lubell: Revolt of the Moderates (New York 1956), pp. 
3-4. 
4 Op. ctt. 52, : 

5 Rossiter, op. cit., pp. 10, 16; Yale Review, loc. ctt., pp. 856-7; Kirk, op. ctt., pp. 3 f., 
423; Peter Viereck, Conservatism Revisited (New York 1949), also stresses the modern 
historical period, while paying tribute to pre-modern roots. 
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speculation (and therefore “significant political thought”) may conceivably. 
end but cannot begin. It happens that many conservatives share in the search 
for natural right, but, insofar as they are genuinely conservative, they must be 
ready, for all or for most practical purposes, to accept the old as the good. I do 
not say that there is anything wrong politically with such an acceptance. It is, 
however, fundamentally unspeculative, as Rossiter grants, and it is therefore 
fundamentally unphilosophical, even anti-philogophical. 

What the New Conservatives have taken from Burke, whom they so reso- 
lutely admire, is less the Burkean debt to Aristotle than the Burkean departure 
from Aristotle: the tendency to abhor dangerous speculation rather than to 
present it in a prudent setting, and to substitute a conventional aristocracy for 
the natural, non-conventional aristocracy of the classics. Burke’s natural aris- 
tocracy is, I think, almost the opposite of Aristotle’s.7 I make the comparison 
not to pre-judge the case in favor of Aristotle but to suggest a certain relation 
between philosophy and history. 

Conservatism cannot be, I think, a sufficient frame of reference for “norma- 
tive political theory” because it is fundamentally historical rather’ than 
philosophical. That does not deny that it may be very sound politics, at least 
at times. Nowhere is that clearer than in the treatment, in some of the works 
of New Conservatives, of the role of religion in western society. They hold 
religion, particularly Christianity, as an essentially conservative force. Yet that 
very fact suggests that they may be, as Viereck says of Metternich, “less con- 
cerned with the supernatural aspects of Catholicism than with its function as a 
political and cultural stabilizer.” I do not mean that the canon cf Conservative 
thought “that a Divine Intent rules society as well as conscience” is held merely 
because the churches are buttresses of tradition, an assumption sometimes 
questionable. I certainly do not mean to question the depth and earnestness of 
their convictions. My point is simply that the doctrine which sees religion as a 
part of history is perfectly compatible with Burke’s description of religion as a 
“prejudice.”’® When Rossiter says that the Conservative might be happier under 
an established church, but honors “his nation’s traditional solution to the 
problem of church and state,” he says what may well be common sense, but his 
method of analysis and the focus of his interest are fundamentally different 
from those of the old theologians, They could not have looked upon religion in 
this way, any more than old sceptics could have been content with the assertion 


6 Rossiter, op. cit., pp. 20, 281; Kirk, op. cit., opening; ef. Viereck, op. cti., p. 6, where he 
speaks of the “nostalgia for the permanent beneath the flux.” Nostalgia is not search, Note 
also Reston’s article cited above. 

7 On the importance of Burke see Kirk, passim, esp. Ch. 2; Viereck, 83 ff.; Rossiter, 
pp. 16, 44; when Kirk speaks of the aristocracy “inextricably interwoven with the fabric 
of every civilised society,” he refers (p. 55) to Burke, who describes a ‘‘class of legitimate 
presumptions, which, taken as generalities, must be admitted as actual truths,” Appeal, 
Works (Boston 1866), Vol. IV, pp. 174-65. In Aristotle, the very comparison of aristocracy 
and oligarchy would suggest the contrary. 

è Viereck, op. ctt., p. 26; Kirk, op. ctt., p. 7; alao Kirk, Academic Freedom (Chicago 1955), 
pp. 30-1; Francis Graham Wilson, The Case for Conservatism (Seattle, 1951), pp. 61-2. 
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of Kirk that “men who will not acknowledge the author of their being have no 
sanction for truth.’”® The most significant movements of thought, religious or 
sceptical, are built on inquiry, not on tradition. 

I do not say these things because I have violent objections to established 
churches, or because I believe that everything the New Conservatives say is 
wrong. I do not. I say it because I am alarmed, lest, once we get rid of “progress” 
or “relativism” as a frame of reference for political thought, we should substi- 
tute “tradition,” a frame almost as tenuous. My agreement or disagreement 
with the immediate aims of these writers (not all of whose aims are identical) 
is irrelevant. What is relevant, what is very much at stake, is the direction 
political thought is to take. Let me examine what I think is the most far-reach- 
ing statement in Prothro’s paper: that “normative political theory” is “‘the one 
field of political science where (content analysis) is perhaps most appropriate.” 
(p. 737) If that means that we may use content analysis to understand political 
philosophies which have sought a norm for political life, we certainly may, and 
generations of scholars have done so. If it means, as J think Prothro intends, 
that we may establish political theories which develop such norms by studying 
the writings of those who make political pronouncements, regardless of their 
penetration.or judgment, to see a trend, regardless of its seriousness, the 
establishment of such theories and norms will be largely accidental. No serious 
scholar would waste his time trying to understand Hegel, for example, merely 
to find out whether or not Hegel is a “conservative.” The effort required to 
study Hegel is such that it is useless to undertake it, unless we have good reason 
to believe that we may find something that will help us in our political search. 
If itis merely to label Hegel, why bother? 

Of course there are certain differences in the speeches of public men. It is 
strange that in studying the political thought of this country, we study public 
men to a surprising degree, whereas historians of western political thought gen- 
erally study primarily political philosophers. Is it because we have so many 
prudent statesmen, or because we have so few political philosophers? It does not 
vitiate the value of studying one’s ancestors to say that, if the trend to conserva- 
tism means that we shall have more biographies of Adams and fewer of Jefferson 
that result will not help us to solve our political problems, at least not radically. 
What the study of trends in popular appeal means is brought out by Prothro 
when he sees the possibility that if the “academic New Conservative” can get 
a political hearing, conjectures regarding new symbols and the “new conserva- 
tive dictionary” may be reformulated as testable hypotheses. Such a function, 
however, differs but little from salesmanship. It involves the discovery of 
principles by a government, as Gordon Harrison urges, ‘justifying its present 
aciion and defining its future intent.” (italics mine)! It is indeed possible that 
that is being done, though perhaps not in the manner indicated. Prothro’s 
Table IIT shows that “God” figures as a demand symbol only in the speeches 
of Eisenhower. Is that “conservatism”? Is it anxiety? Is it a new trend in public 


* Rossiter, op. cti., p. 44; Kirk, Academic Freedom, p. 31. 
10 Road to the Right (1954), p. 6. 
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opinion? Is it a new trend in speech-writing? Is it a deeper personal conviction 
than those of Eisenhower’s predecessors? It certainly might be adopted by a 
conservative administration, if it is true that religion is a bulwark of conserva- 
tism. 

It is true, I think, that there ig a tension in “conservative” thought between 
one’s own old, and the best, or the oldest, or the most lasting old, as conservative 
writers recognize." Insofar, however, as conservatism is wedded to tradition, 
it hardly needs a conceptual frame. It might inquire whether current doctrines 
of “religious establishment” or the New Deal are prescriptive rather than 
whether they are right. Why should a conservative, if conservatives pride them- 
selves on the relative unimportance of speculation, level vigorous attacks on 
New Deal agencies, if those agencies have become prescriptive? Subversion 
might be accepted, but even subversion would have to be, in conservative 
language, “with the materials at hand.” Prothro’s hypothesis should therefore 
not only be one that conservatives could accept, but also one that is, I suspect, 
implicit in their doctrine. It may or may not be true that, as Thoreau implied, . 
a tradition loses every moment some of its integrity £ It is certainly true that it 
loses some of its radicalism, and makes an appeal for the attachment of the 
conservative, which grows with longevity. In effect, what Prothro is saying is 
that the New Deal has, as he suggests, become a part of history, and history is, 
to Clinton Rossiter, the “Creator of all the Conservative holds cear.” (includ- 
ing God?)™ Again we are faced with the problem of whether that which, by 
definition, takes its bearings by the sweep of events, can furnish a frame of 
reference for the interpretation of those events. It seems to me tc follow that it 
cannot, and this is not at all to say that “the conservatives” cannot, but only 
that conservatiam cannot. Granting, however, that conservative thought can- 
not be the “most significant thought,” it may still furnish us with useful cate- 
gories and a useful interpretation for specific purposes; a questicn which leads 
to the problem of content analysis. 


TI. 


Let me again eschew any aesthetic objections to content analysis, which 
seems to me a very fruitful method for answering certain rather circumscribed 
questions, which is exactly what I understand Prothro to say. A basic assump- 
_ tion of content analysis is, however, according to BernardBerelson, that ‘“in- 
ferences about the relationship between intent and content... can validly be 
made.” 4 These inferences can be made, however, only if the precise character 
of that relation can be accurately described, or, at least suggested. I do not 
mean that we have to insist on “sincerity.” Propaganda analysts certainly 
investigate the planned lie. My problem is whether speakers say what they want 
to say, and it seems to me that there are reasons why. they might not. Among 

u Wilson, op. ctt., p. 25; Kirk, op. cii., pp. 428 ff.; Rossiter, Yale Review, loc. eit., p. 856; 
Harrison, op. cti., p. 314, ete. 

n Civil Disobedience, in Works, Canby ed. (Boston, 1937), pp. 789-90. 

u Op. cit., p. 45. 


1" Bernard Berelson, Content Analysts in Communication Research (Glencoe, Illinois, 
1952), p. 18. 
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these, and I do not claim them as definitive, are urgency, ignorance, and pru- 
dence. Though these factors do not necessarily relate to Prothro’s hypothesis, 
their relation to the content he analyzes is by no means far-fetched. He fully 
recognizes the problem of urgency, and points to the enormous increase in inter- 
national items, in Table V. We could perhaps expand that. Herbert Hoover’s 
personal commitment to prohibition and his dismay at the experience with the 
Eighteenth Amendment may have led him into stressing law enforcement, while 
at another time he might have stressed food relief. Let me add that I have not 
checked any findings; I am depending purely on impressions. It is interesting 
to me, however, that while “class appeals” (Table I), stand higher in rank in 
Roosevelt than in Truman, they are fewer in number. I wonder whether that 
would have been true if the Roosevelt of 1986 had been analyzed. I wonder to 
what extent class appeals may have been a form of counter-attack, which is 
itself a kind of urgency. There is no need to dwell on it, because, while urgency 
may be complex, implying the urgency of the issues, of public opinion, of party 
pressure, and so on, it is none the less strong. 

Much more complicated is the problem of ignorance. Theoretically a president 
may, especially in our time, know nothing of the difficult problems confronting 
his administration, and rely altogether on advisers, including speech-writers. 
Or he may know exactly where he stands on all major issues, and require only to 
be briefed by intelligent subordinates, who know what he wants to achieve and 
faithfully present the facts to him. State-of-the-Union messages are notoriously 
written for the President mainly by the several departments and agencies, in 
the form of paragraphs submitted to him for inclusion. Surely the content analyst 
would find it useful to know something of the knowledge or ignorance of a 
president. Yet the problem is not even so simple as that. Obviously, what a 
president may learn, he may not know at the moment of his acceptance speech. 
Prothro, in testing his hypothesis, concentrates on the incoming and relatively 
unknowing presidents. By analyzing the ‘‘first acceptance speeches, inaugural 
addresses, and state of the union messages”, for very good reasons, he none the 
less precludes any analysis in terms of the lessons of experience. That you can 
study “conservativism’”’ or the antithesis in terms of what a man was just before 
and just after he became president, almost presupposes an inability to learn. The 
acceptance speech is, moreover, a very special case, though it is one-third of the 
sample. What Franklin Roosevelt did to the acceptance speech when he flew 
to the convention in 1932 is well-known. It was the despair of those political 
scientists who, like Sait, regarded that speech, in Blaine’s formulation as “the 
legitimate creed of the party.’’ Whatever else it portended, it certainly put the 
dark horse at a disadvantage. Stevenson in 1952 was reported to have been 
working rather furiously on his acceptance speech, while his advisers asked him 
to be at the door of the convention, so that he might appear as soon as he was 
nominated. Obviously what a man thinks in a hurry and what a man knows 
deliberately are often quite different, and the acceptance speech may well differ 
from all other speeches, implying, for better or worse, more spontaneity and 
less painstaking. On the other hand, a carefully planned acceptance speech, in- 
tended to pitch the tone of the campaign, may be the least spontaneous of all 
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speeches, These distinctions may weigh, quite heavily, in one’s findings, and 
even more so in the future, if conventions are to be managed by movie actors. 

Yet we have not even begun to explore the problem of ignorance. Prothro 
presents a dichotomy between generality and specificity, and, in cne of his most 
suggestive findings, shows a higher level of generality among the Republican 
presidents. But, I am obliged to ask, what, besides conservatism, might lead 
to a high level of generality? Apart fron sheer audience appraisal, I can think of 
two things: ignorance and delicacy. Prothro’s hypothesis that the acceptance of 
New Deal symbols by Eisenhower is reluctant would, while grenting the im- 
portance of audience appraisal in their acceptance, substantially preclude that 
factor in their rejection. Beyond that, I should not dare to resolve the question. 
We have no right to demand that delicacy, often required in matters of foreign 
policy, be treated as ignorance or insincerity. Delicacy comes off rather badly in 
content analysis, and it is part of the mystery of foreign policy that we must 
often assume its spokesmen to be wiser than we honestly believe them to be. 
As far as the Acceptance speech and campaign speeches generally are concerned, 
I should like to suggest another hypothesis: we may expect a high level of gener- 
ality when a candidate has or believes that he has a commanding lead. Witness 
Dewey’s speeches in 1948 and the conversion of Ives in 1954 from high E 
generality to low level polemic when the going was rough. 

A speaker may, in other words, be silent, or speak tongue-in-cheek, not nly 
through knowing too little, but also, as Lincoln pointed out, through knowing 
too much.” To say the contrary, in our time, is to say that every scientific ex- 
periment should at once be made public, and few responsible persons say that. 
This restraint is a part of what the ancients called practical wisdom, or pru- 
dence, and its incidence in verbal material is not easy to explore, by content 
analysis or by any other method which I know. Whether, indeec, it is actually 
relevant to Prothro’s own findings, I cannot possibly say. Without, however, 
knowing all the literature of content analysis, I may at least wonder how far 
its practioners have explored the factor of prudent silence. Let mə repeat that I 
do not mean by this simply the well-planned lie. I mean a silence that is know- 
ing but disinterested; or even a lie that is noble but disinterested. The impor- 
tance of this method of communication has been brought to our attention 
particularly by Leo Strauss,!* and its usefulness in the analysis of many historic 
works in political philosophy is certain. That Shakespeare, in King John does 
not mention Magna Charta, that Bacon avoids mentioning Bruno, that Locke 
avoids mentioning Hobbes, that several political writers avoid mentioning 
Spinoza, though they may be indebted to him: these and many cther instances 
of prudent silence cannot be interpreted in terms of timidity or insincerity alone 
and are integral parts of content. Of course, the speech of a public man is some- 
thing else again, but we should not preclude the possibilities of prudent silence. . 
If, as many of us believe, the study of ‘normative political theory” is best 

ië Speech on War with Mexico, January 12, 1848, opening paragraph. 

1% Persecution and the Art of Writing (Glencoe, Illinois, 1952), particularly Essay 2, of 
same title. 
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furthered by the study of old and often neglected texts, wherein writers come 
unashamedly to grips with the recurrent problems of the political life, the radi- 
cal revision of content categories follows. Even in the conservative tradition, 
the fact that the word “democracy” is little in evidence among, forexample, the 
founding fathers, is not insignificant; nor is the reason obvious. And in political 
history generally, what a man does not say is often of as much importance as 
what he does. Where was “civil rights” in the list of Eisenhower appeals? 

Keeping in mind, however, the limited role of political spokesmen, I should 
like to explore certain of the problems raised by Prothro’s extremely interesting 
tabulations. His suggestion that political appeals show the shift from Hoover 
to Eisenhower, while demand symbols indicate the reluctant character of that 
shift is persuasive, and confirms his carefulness in using both categories. What, 
however, is the nature of the ambiguity? Is it intrinsic, and do “appeals” relate 
more closely than “demands” to the insistence of the audience? If I think, how- 
ever, in terms of urgency, which seems to me the most obvious limitation on- 
the President’s freedom in major speeches, I am particularly inclined to com- 
pare Truman and Eisenhower, who share, as Prothro shows us, the appeal to 
“dark realities’. The Korean War should not obscure the fact so tellingly 
indicated in Table V that Truman, although not then involved in actual war- 
fare, was obliged, like Eisenhower to stress, to an overwhelming degree, “‘inter- 
national” questions. This similarity lends particular color to the question of 
peace. Yet, while 63 of the Truman appeals dealt with peace, only 23 of the 
Eisenhower appeals dealt with it. In terms of demand symbols, the contrast is 
perhaps even more striking. Peace, which stood second highest on Hoover’s 
list, with 28 demands, 14% of all Hoover demands, stood highest on Truman’s 
list, with 21 demands, 16% of Truman demands, but is reduced to fourth place 
in the Eisenhower speeches, with 16 demands, 9% of the total. By way of con- 
trast, there are but 19 demands for freedom in the Truman speeches, while 
there are 41 (or more than twice as many as peace) in the Eisenhower. Out of 
context, of course, it is hard to judge, and, I repeat, I have not checked any 
speeches, The suspicion in this corner is, however, that a radical shift in the ver- 
balization of foreign policy was even then under way, and that we may see in 
these figures something of the moral intransigeance of the State Department. It 
is indeed possible, though I cannot be sure from the presentation, that the ex- 
clusive use of the demand symbol “faith” by Eisenhower may contribute to 
the same result. One of the tenets of a conservative program suggested by 
Russell Kirk is “national humility.”!7 There may be evidence in Prothro’s 
tabulations, and there is certainly evidence outside them, that this particular 
tenet of conservatism has not been stressed by the party in power. 

My great difficulty is, however, the feeling that Prothro’s hypothesis cannot 
really be tested unless we can be sure that the men whose speeches are analyzed 
are not unduly timid towards public opinion. The postulate that the “basic 
tenets of the New Deal can no longer be frontally attacked at the highest 


17 Op. ctt., p. 423. 
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level of conservative leadership” is certainly supported, but it is not demon- 
strated, by the fact that the ‘‘chief post-New Deal spokesman for the conserva- 
tive point of view” did not so attack it. Jt seems to me that, if there is a body 
of doctrine which can be called “conservatism”, the question of whether its 
tenets may be influenced or modified by anti-conservative doctrines and prac- 
tices might better be studied by a content comparison of the speeches of Win- 
ston Churchill with those of an earlier conservative, like Disraeli, and those of 
a later “liberal”, like Franklin Roosevelt. Churchill, after all, writes his own 
speeches, and he once scorned excessive timidity towards public opinion by 
scorning those who maintain the embarrassing position of keeping their ears to 
the ground. To say that is not to say that Churchill is not a politician. It is 
reasonably certain, however, that no one from Madison Avenue ever told him 
what to say. We can never be certain that someone like Churchill would not 
frontally have attacked what appears no longer susceptible of succesgssful fron- 
tal attack. Madison Avenue, on the contrary, makes it difficult to get fruitful 
results as to the structure of conservatism and its potentiality. Madison Avenue 
must, moreover, have its own content analysts, who go by their own well-paid 
hunches. It is sad to reflect on the possibility that the skillful use of content 
analysis by those who plan speeches may to some extent vitiate its use by those 
who-study them. 

Briefly to answer the first two questions that I have put to myself: it seems 
to me that content analysis is a very useful method for the study of political 
theory, on the whole, however, rather for historical than for “normative” pur- 
poses. In the study of philosophic texts, simple computations may be replete 
with meaning. But these tools are useful provided that two factors, at least, are 
present: 1) the writer studied is worth the care that the method requires, and 
2) the writer intended to speak to more than one audience, and would have 
welcomed the content analysis of the careful reader. The first factor precludes 
wasting time; the second precludes assuming that we are wiser than the writer 
we study. Hence the value of content analysis tends to decline in those areas 
where communication is concerned with getting the maximum possible support 
from the maximum possible audience. In such cases, it may evaluate propa- 
ganda themes; it can seldom disclose “thought” or find reason in the essentially 
irrational. It can seldom detect “conservatism” in a universe of audience re- 
sponse, despite the fundamentally anti-philosophical character of “conserva- 
tism.” Philosophers may be conservatives, as many have been, but, if we studied 
their own work, we should be disappointed to find nothing but “conservatiam.” 


II. i 


My third problem, that of giving precision to impressions, has yet to be 
touched. I suppose that content analysis, however refined its modern proce- 
dures, is an old and reputable method. Every reputable scholar wants to con- 
firm or refute his own impressions, to substitute precision for predisposition. I 
suppose that content analysis may correctly be described as the method used 

~ to understand a difficult text, almost any text that could not be read while run- 
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ning. That method certainly involves computation, though it is by no means 
restricted to computation. It rests, I suppose, on the desire of the analyst to 
understand what a text means. It is, I think, the way Bacon studied Machia- 
velli, or Rousseau studied Montesquieu. In this case, the analyst studies the 
text because he believes that the text has something he wants. Of the contem- 
porary content analyst, however, that is no longer altogether true. He studies 
the emptiest comic books as well as the most important texts. He does so, not 
because of their intrinsic importance but because he thinks that they may help 
us to understand “our world’. Whatever commentary on “our world” that 
suggests, he may be right. He is certainly right in supposing that, in a world 
that rests so easily upon opinion, he must explore the solidity of that opinion. 
He must therefore investigate impressions which people regard as “‘self-evi- 
dent”. In any society, the ‘‘obvious’’ is not necessarily true, and in modern 
democracy, the fact that the obvious is not true is of real political importance. 
If that democracy depends, as it certainly must, on the “common sense of the 
common man’, it is necessary that that common sense be buttressed by the 
refutation of certain false shibboleths. That does not, however, tell us, and I 
cannot here explore, which false shibboleths should be refuted, and when, on 
the contrary, it may be useful for the “most rational government” to have “the 
prejudices of the community on its side.’’!8 Prothro has shown, and, I think, 
conclusively, that the “impressionistic” interpretation of Eisenhowers relation 
to Hoover on the one hand and the New Deal on the other is essentially sound. 
Such a demonstration may be less startling than the contrary would have been, 
but it is no less solid, and no less helpful to the voter, who wants the answer to 
these questions. 

What, however, are the prospects, and what are the limits of giving precision 
to the imprecise? It is an ancient political question and I can here do no more 
than touch upon it. Obviously, beliefs about the most important political things 
cannot be given support, nor can they be refuted, by content analysis alone. The 
suggestion that they could would involve an authoritarian view of some specific 
content. The support which content analysis may give to “impressions” cannot 
carry that far, but it is still far-reaching. One reason for exploring what is gen- 
erally held and is believed to be obvious is the polemical. If a man has a just 
quarrel, he has every reason to enforce that just quarrel with facts, even though 
they seem but to furnish proof where impressions should have made proof un- 
necessary. If content analysis can possibly convince the hunter that he should 
pause in his hunting, it is a boon to the hunter and the hunted as well. To show 
in figures, so that the unreasonable man may read what the reasonable man al- 
ready understands, is often a boon. On such a ground, I believe, one must 
commend studies of communism that show the complexity of attachment to 
injustice, presenting the real reasons why young and inexperienced persons 
may regard injustice as just. Whether by content analysis or by some other 
method, the use of naked figures to challenge cant is never altogether useless. 
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The experience of modern totalitarian regjmes suggests that they are not 
likely to perish through internal revolt unless that occurs at a time when the 
totalitarian regime is in mortal danger from an external challenge, as in the 
marginal Italian case, or these the totalitarian movement in power is about to 
undertake decisive measures to turn the country into a totalitarian system, as 
in the case of the counter-revolution against Peron in Argentina. Other than 
that, and even considering the succession crises, modern totalitarian regimes 
have shown themselves capable of maintaining their totalitarian character in 
spite of domestic and foreign opposition. More recently it has been argued 
(e.g., by I. Deutscher, Russia: What Next) that modern totalitarian regimes, if 
not overthrown by external forces, will nevertheless in the end be quietly and 
inevitably transformed into more democratic states by the subtler but irresisti- 
ble influence of rationality inherent in the bureaucratic and managerial ap- 
paratus that no modern state can do without. This proposition will be developed 
more fully and given critical consideration in subsequent pages in order to test 
whether rationality, regarded in this context as a certain mode of thought and 
behavior induced by the requirements of modern industrialized and bureau- 
cratized societies, is in fact incompatible with modern totalitarianism. To do 
that, however, we first have te seek some specific political definition of the 
system of rule currently known as totalitarianism. That this is no simple prob- 
lem is illustrated by the variety of approaches taken by such distinguished au- 
thorities as Arendt (The Origins of Totalitarianism), Fainsod (How Russia is 
Ruled), Friedrich (ed. Totalitarianism), S. Neumann (The Permanent Revolu- 
iton) and others. A preliminary attempt to posit a working definition and to dis- 
cuss the process of totalitarian development in terms which might justify the 
application of the term “totalitarian” to such otherwise varied systems as the 
Nazi, the Soviet and possibly the Fascist, thus seams proper. 


I, A DEFINITION OF TOTALITARIANISM 


The crux of any attempted definition of totalitarianism is the perplexing 
issue of its uniqueness; what is distinctively new about it? Certainly, autocratic 
systems in the past displayed many of the features developed and accentuated 
by modern totalitarianism. Diocletian’s tyranny or the Shogunate in Japan, 
for instance, stressed to a high degree the acquiescence of the population in 
centralized control. Both systems also institutionalized an atmosphere of fear 
through a system of secret police informers not unlike the totalitarian societies 
of the twentieth century. Similarly, we find among many of the nineteenth 
century European reformers a readiness to use violence for the sake of postu- 
lated improvements and reforms much like the ideological intolerance and con- 


* The author is indebted to the Russian Research Centor, Harvard University, for 
the support given him. 
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sequent brutality of the Rosenbergs or Zhdanovs of our own age.' Cromwell’s 
regime also displayed some analogies. The examples could easily be multiplied 
to include many other cases involving features similar to some of the character- 
istics of totalitarianism. Spain is a contemporary example. 

Totalitarianism, being a dictatorship, characteristically includes the coer- 
cive qualities noted in such varied dictatorial systems. But unlike most dic- 
tatorships of the past and present, the totalitarian movements wielding power 
do not aim to freeze society in the status quo, but on the contrary institutional- 
ize, or plan to, a revolution which mounts in scope, and frequently in inten- 
sity, as the regime stabilizes itself in power. This revolution is to pulverize all 
existing social units in order to replace the old pluralism with a homogeneous 
unanimity patterned on the blueprints of the totalitarian ideology. The power 
of the totalitarian regime is derived not from a precarious balance of existing 
forces (e.g., church, landed gentry, officer corps) but from the revolutionary 
dynamism of its zealous supporters who disarm opposition and mobilize the 
masses both by force and by an appeal to a better future. This appeal is normally 
framed in the official ideology, or action program, of the movement. In time, of 
course, the dynamism decreases, but by then the system is buttressed by com- 
plex networks of control which pervade the entire society and mobilize its 
energies through sheer penetration. An institutionalized revolution, patterned 
on the totalitarian ideology, thus makes totalitarianism essentially a forward- 
oriented phenomenon. Most dictatorships, on the other hand, have as their 
object the prevention of history from keeping in step with time. Their survival 
depends on maintaining the status quo. When they fail, they become history.* 

This proposition can be further developed by examining the fate of restraints 
on political power, which are present in varying degrees in all societies, once 
the totalitarian movement seizes power. These restraints can be broadly listed 
in three categories: 1) the direct restraints, expressed through pacta conventa 
such as the English Magna Carta or the Polish Nihil novi ...., the Bill of 
Rights, constitutional guarantees, a rule of law, or even the broad consensus of 
tradition which rules out certain types of conduct, such as the use of violence; 
2) the indirect restraints which stem from the pluralistic character of all large- 
scale societies, and which necessitate adjustment and compromise as the basis 
for political power, e.g., the churches, the economic interests, professional, cul- 
tural or regional pressure groups, which all impede the exercise of unrestrained 
power; and 3) the natural restraints, such as national character and tradition, 
climatic and geographical considerations, kinship structure and particularly the 
primary social unit; the family. These also act to restrain the scope of political 
power.’ 


+ Much was made of this in J. L. Talmon’s The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy (Boston, 
1952). 

3 This is the political tragedy of such leaders as Chiang Kai-Shek or Naguib who came 
to power to effect a revolution but became dependent in their control of power on con- 
servative elements. j 

3? One might also consider a supernatural restraint in the sense of a transcendent 
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In constitutional societies all three categories of restraint are operative on 
political power. In practice, of course, various violations occur, but these gen- 
erally constitute a deviation from the norm rather than the norm itself. Dicta- 
torial or ancient autocratic societies are characterized by the absence of the 
direct restraints since these are incompatible with the nature of arbitrary, and 
frequently personal, leadership. Suspension of civil rights, open or masked sub- 
version of established constitutional practices, and negation of popular sov- 
ereignty have been characteristic of all non-constitutional states, totalitarian 
or not. 

The indirect restraints, however, have usually escaped the dictatorial scythe 
except when a significant social grouping chooses to resist directly the dictates 
of those in power. If, for instance, the church or the nobility, for one reason or 
another, clashes with the ruler, it is then subjected to the dictatorial pattern 
of coercion. Generally, however, the broad outlines of social life are not dis- 
turbed by the dictator even though an individual objector, even in high place, 
is struck down. An average Hungarian under Horthy or a Frenchman under 
Louis XIV was not directly drawn into the operations of the regime, and could 
continue in his traditional associations much as before the advent of the ruler. 
The ruler himself based his power to a great extent on the varying alliances 
reached among combinations of social-political forces, and maintained himself 
in power as long as such alliances endured. Revolutionary changes were hence 
anathema, to a dictatorship of this kind. 

It is only totalitarianism of our own age which rejects all three kinds of re- 
straints.‘ It not only subverts the direct restraints immediately after the seizure 
of power but, unlike traditional dictatorships, it proceeds, once entrenched, to 
pulverize all existing associations in society in order to remake that society and 
subsequently even man himself, according to certain “‘ideal’’ conceptions. In 
time it even attempts, not always successfully, to overcome the natural re- 
straints on political power. Without doing so, totalitarianism can never achieve 
the isolation of the individual and the mass monolithic homogeneity that are 
its alm. Only with both of them (the paradox between them is more apparent 
than real) can the existing pluralism be transformed into an active unanimity 
of the entire population which will make the transformation of society, and ulti- 
mately man, possible. Only through them can man be conditioned to the totali- 
tarian image, for the totalitarian hope is that action patterns will lead to 
thought patterns. This process, however, even if purposely gradual (as, for 
instance, in Poland under the communists), inevitably involves the regime in 
evergrowing applications of coercion. Some of the ‘“unredeemable social mis- 
fits” have to be removed, and it is difficult for the regime to single out for ex- 
tinction particular social groups without soon involving itself in large-scale 


moral order to which many governments pay lip service. In fact, however, its political 
significance is probably covered fully by the three outlined above, and particularly by 
the first two. 

‘Democracies do so, to a limited extent, in time of recognized danger; this is the 
concept of constitutional dictatorship. However, it always has some time limit. 
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terror. Society is composed, after all, of largely overlapping associations and 
loyalties. Terror thus becomes an inevitable consequence, as well as instrument, 
of the revolutionary program. But the totalitarian revolution would be mean- 
ingless without a justification to induce the active unanimity of the population. 
Hence ideology is not merely a historical guide. It becomes a daily dose of per- 
petual indoctrination. The total social impact of the totalitarian efforts to 
make reality conform to totalitarian thought, involving terror and indoctri- 
nation as well as institutional and social reorganization, makes for a quanti- 
tative difference from old dictatorships which is sufficiently great to become a 
qualitative difference. 

In order to define totalitarianism one may also attempt to isolate its objec- 
tive attributes, some of which have already been implied. C. J. Friedrich sug- 
gests that these may include, in a syndrome, the following: an official ideology, 
a single mass party, a technologically conditioned near-complete monopoly of 
all means of effective armed combat and of effective mass communication, and 
a system of terroristic police control.’ The combination of these by no means 
exclusively totalitarian characteristics with the total social impact stemming 
from the inherently dynamic revolutionary spirit of totalitarianism makes it, 
in terms of the accepted categorizations of political systems, historically 
distinct. Totalitarianism, therefore, has to be considered as a new form of gov- 
ernment falling into the general classification of dictatorship which includes 
the ancient autocracies, tyrannies, despotisms, absolute monarchies and tra- 
ditional dictatorships. Totalitarianism is a system where technologically advanced 
instruments of political power are wielded without restraint by centralized leader- 
ship of an elite movement, for the purpose of effecting a total social revolution, in- 
cluding the conditioning of man, on the basis of certain arbitrary ideological as- 
sumptions proclaimed by the leadership, in an atmosphere of coerced unanimity of 
the entire population.’ This definition thus goes beyond Friedrich’s descriptive 
syndrome of discernible characteristics of totalitarianism, and attempts to point 
also to its essence, t.e., tis ansiitutionalized revolutionary zeal. 


O. DYNAMICS 


Existing political situations in a number of countries provide useful illustra- 
tions of the stages of totalitarian development. Admittedly these overlap. In 
France and Italy, the totalitarian movements operate today, competing elec- 
torally and plotting conspiratorially, in a non-totalitarian environment. Their 
task is to overthrow, at an opportune moment, the existing political systems 
and to seize power as a prerequisite to the implementation of their program- 
matic goals. Their situation, broadly speaking, is analogous to the position of 


’ Totalitarianism, p. 53. (Cambridge, 1954). The author acknowledges his debt to 
C. J. Friedrich with whom he has collaborated in teaching a graduate seminar on dieta- 
torship. A product of that collaboration is their forthcoming book on Totalitarian Dicta- 
torshtp and Autocracy (Harvard University Press). 

s For a fuller discussion, see the authors The Permanent Purge—Polilics in Soviel 
Totalitarianism (Cambridge, 1956), esp. pp. 1-8, 168-175. 
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the NSDAP in the Weimar Republic prior to 1933 or to the Bolsheviks in 
Russia prior to 1917, although the latter had to rely much more on conspira- 
torial action. This is the pre-revolutionary stage, which may range through 
varying phases of maturity and ripening before the actual moment of seizure 
of power. t 

The next stage follows the seizure of power, with the totalitarian movement 
solidifying its hold on the instruments of power. This is the period of entrench- 
ment, of occasional compromise, of preparation. Active opposition elements are 
removed and comprehensive plans for future operations drafted. Gradual 
efforts to penetrate and neutralize hitherto abstaining groups, which could be- 
come potential sources of resistance, are made in anticipation of their total 
absorption. This was the situation prevailing in Italy during almost the entire 
Fascist period,’ in Germany roughly till the war, in the USSR till the early 
thirties, and in Argentina until the actual collapse of the Peronist regime when 
it was about to embark on its revolutionary program. It is thus a stage of con- 
solidation and anticipation, of tactical appeasements masking strategic plan- 
ning. 

The totalitarian system begins to materialize with the launching of the in- 
ternal revolution and the attempted pulverization of existing social units. At 
this stage not only the indirect restraints but even the so-called natural ones are 
assaulted. As the image and the structure of the totalitarian movement come 
to be reflected in the new institutions, organizations, and the factories built on 
the ashes of the old society, the system takes shape. In all walks of life the 
operational principles of the movement become the standards for conduct, and 
the race into the future starts. All the energies of the population are mobilized 
through force, rewards, opportunities and propaganda. Ideology, reduced to 
the level of the daily exhortation, is used.to justify the existing sacrifices and to 
give meaning to the unending search for the ideal Tomorrow. This is the 
situation initiated in the USSR by the first Five-Year Plan and in the satellites 
since about 1948. 

Inevitably, however, stabilizing factors begin to intervene even before the 
full impetus of the internal revolution is felt. Power, like wealth, has an inherent 
tendency to attract strong attachments in those who enjoy it. Consequently 
the triumphant elite, while not officially abandoning its ultimate ends, tends 
to stress immediate power considerations, An ideological rationalization for 
such a tendency is ever-ready: power must be consolidated if further advances 
are to be made, The sincerity or insincerity of such reasoning notwithstanding, 
the consolidation of power becomes a conservative tendency. In an ideologically 
motivated, zealous organization this breeds its own antithesis among those 
anxious to push ahead. Those who toiled and risked to seize power accordingly 
become all the more fearful of the rising young stars and new constellations in 
the movement, into which many late arrivals have flocked. Some therefore urge 

7 Fascist inability to cope decisively with the old officer corps, the monarchy and the 


Vatican probably also explains the relative swiftness of the collapse of Fascist power as 
compared to the Nasi capacity to control the situation until the final annihilation. 
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that revolutionary changes be pushed immediately lest new elements come to 
the fore. Others urge greater restraint, and even compromise with the former 
dominant groups, now suppressed, but still not liquidated. Purges provide a 
partial solution for this dissension. The history of the right and left wing 
deviations in the USSR, and of*the SA-SS clash in Germany, is instructive in 
this respect. The intervention of such stabilizing factors, in the initial stages at 
least, thus tends merely to accentuate the tension. Its longer run consequence, 
however, so far as available experience teaches, is to generate even greater 
violence and unpredictability. 

But in time other pressures towards gradualism and stability develop. As 
the ruling elite ages, it becomes more and more concerned with succession, with 
status, and also with the transmission of its privileges to its children. Revolu- 
tionary considerations begin to be obscured by a desire to assure one’s own 
offspring better education, advancement opportunities, etc. Such processes de- 
velop unconsciously as an inevitable consequence of privilege. Distinct class 
differentiation thus develops, producing thereby another element impeding 
the totalitarian revolution which tends to emphasize social mobility, arbitrari- 
ness and uncertainty. 

This process in communist totalitarian systems has been specifically linked 
with the rapid development of an industrial economic order. Communist dic- 
tatorships have made industrialization and (to a lesser degree) collectivization 
the central theme of their internal revolution, partially to prove ex post facto 
the correctness of Marxist assumptions, partially because in a technological 
age industry is the backbone of national power, and especially because they 
seized power in ‘backward areas where industrial development had been seri- 
ously retarded but had become the focal point of aspirations. Industrialization, 
imposed politically and without regard to cost, necessitates not only great 
sacrifices from the people but also involves the application of tremendous coer- 
cive force on those who, because of tradition, self-interest or apathy, resist it. 
In that sense Soviet terror in the thirties was functionally rational, although its 
aberrations and excesses were frequently irrational. Some theorists, like Arendt, 
have tended, however, to overemphasize the latter aspects. The oppression 
and terror of the Soviet system was significantly linked with this at-all-cost, 
ruthless attempt to destroy. the existing way of life. It involved the commit- 
ment of all the energies of the regime to push the program and mobilize the 
entire population to carry it through. 

The first repercussions of this program were therefore in the direction of ac- 
centuating the totalitarian character of the system. As industrialization and 
collectivization through coercion grew in scope, an ever larger number of people 
were affected. Traditional allegiances and alliances were shattered, and those 
suspected of opposing the party program were arrested, deported or shot. 
Terror and fear grew rapidly. Not even the party was immune, and countless 
members were purged for alleged inefficiency, often translated into accusations 
of sabotage and wrecking.® The first consequences of industrialization, to re- 


8 See The Permanent Purge (cited in note 6) particularly chapters 4 and 5. 
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peat, were thus to maximize existing fear, arbitrariness, caprice and terror; in - 
` other words, to stress the irrational elements. At the same time, a tremendous 
social upheaval was created, and literally millions of people were torn from 
their traditional occupations or surroundings., While this meant misery or 
death for many, unprecedented opportunitiés for rapid advancement also 
opened up. The totalitarian revolution, therefore, stimulated not only negative 
reactions; it appealed to the imaginations and self-interest of many others. The 
presence in this upheaval of a disciplined, and the only organized body, the 
Communist Party, gave its leaders almost unlimited power to channel the 
revolution, to direct it, to head it. A society in this stage of destruction and 
construction could not produce any restraints on the totalitarian leadership. A 
society subjected to so total a revolution, socially and economically, offers 
only two political alternatives: anarchy or totalitarian control. The disciplined 
and militant totalitarian movement insured the latter alternative. 

We do not know what forms the totalitarian revolution, unhindered ex- 
ternally, would have taken in the more advanced societies where totalitarian 
movements came to power before World War II. Those, like Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, that have come under communist dictatorships since the war 
have in a broad sense been subjected to the same pattern, although with sig- 
nificant variations pointing in the direction of greater gradualism. Nonetheless, 
collectivization, nationalization of trade and expansion of heavy industry all 
have tended to reproduce this total social impact which dissolves the tradi- 
tional society. Very specific circumstantial factors prevented the Fascist and 
Nazi regimes from launching similarly large-scale schemes of social reconstruc- 
tion. Nonetheless it is sufficient to read Starace’s plans to change the Italian 
national character or Mussolini’s remarks on the need to eradicate the Italian 
“softness,” as well as some of the party regulations on daily behavior of the 
citizen issued in 1938, to realize that such a revolution was being seriously con- 
templated in Italy. In the case of the Nazis, there is even more ample evidence 
that the New Order in Europe would have resulted in revolutionary changes in 
Germany proper, changes highly inimical to the established order. Hitler’s 
wartime conversations and Himmler’s plans for the BS are full of projects that 
would have involved radical changes in German society and economy. 

The question arises, however, what happens when the initial impetus of pur- 
posefully induced change has spent itself? What happens when the initial eco- 
nomic drive is more or less achieved, and further efforts are merely the accen- 
tuation of something already existing? 


I. A RATIONALIST TOTALITARIANISM?! 


It could be argued, and some have, that Soviet totalitarianism, the most ad- 
vanced totalitarian society of our age, is now entering upon a new stage of de- 
velopment, the character of which will be determined by the industrialized 
nature of the Soviet economy. This analysis, partaking somewhat of a material 
determinism, stresses the incompatibilities between totalitarianism and the 
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requirements of a modern, industrial and hence also bureaucratic order. Noting 
that totalitarianism in the past has seemed largely irrational, it argues that 
the rationalistic routines of the indispensable managers of the industrial society 
will necessarily transmit themselves to the totalitarian leadership and gradually 
effect a fundamental transformation of the system itself. This transmission will 
be aided by the fact that the totalitarian movement has become highly bureau- 
cratized and therefore shares in many of the operational patterns associated 
with running the industrial machine. Furthermore, it is argued, the totali- 
tarian movement itself has become increasingly staffed by the managerial- 
bureaucratic elements to whom party membership means no more than an im- 
portant club association necessary to satisfy career ambitions. The revolu- 
tionary torch and the unending quest are accordingly displaced by the swivel 
chair and the punch-clock. 

Totalitarianism, in the extreme form of this argument, is thus to disappear 
imperceptibly and unintentionally. As stability, predictability and overall 
rationality set in, fear, terror, and arbitrariness will fade. Mass enthusiasm and 
passionate unanimity will give way to disagreements on matters of expertise, and 
hence also on policy. Policy discussion will then become genuine arguments on 
alternate courses of action; selection will be made on the basis of rational (tech- 
nical, objective assessments of the implications of perceived reality) considera- 
tions without violent (hence arbitrary and fear-inspiring) consequences for 
those whose arguments did not prevail. This, together with the growing sta- 
bility of various privilege groups, will in turn lead to a form of pluralism, sug- 
gestive of the existing democratic systems. Democracy, even though likely .a 
curtailed one, will enter by the back door. 

One example of this type of reasoning is the argument advanced by I. 
Deutscher in his Russia: What Next? Deutscher stresses the point that: “the 
economic progress made during the Stalin era has at last brought within the 
reach of the people a measure of well-being which should make possible an 
orderly winding up of Stalinism and a gradual democratic evolution.”? This 
argument leaves considerable room for dissent. Democracy involves more than 
what Deutscher suggests. It requires, in the view of some, a certain philo- 


sophical tradition, a basic recognition of some sort of higher law, a funda- — 


mental attitude of toleration, an absence of doctrinal fanaticism—all of which 
are, at most, only indirectly linked to a state of “well-being” and none of which 
seem to be even remotely present in the existing Soviet scene. One may also 
wonder what is actually meant by “a measure of well-being,” especially since 
wants are relative. Furthermore there is little of substance in what is known 
today of totalitarian institutions to indicate the likelihood of such a democratic 
development, It is difficult to assume that the party, having such a vested 
interest, will be willing to resign its absolute control of the instruments of 


` 9 (New York, 1953), p. 227. Deutscher’s argument should not be confused with B. 
_Moore’s reasoned analysis in Terror and Progress USSR. This weighs alternative patterns 
of development in terms of the possibility of continued totalitarian Pae PSR or & 
technical-rational pattern, or the emergence of a traditionalist form. 
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power. The argument also assumes a short-range quality to the goals of the 
party, and it ignores the impact of international developments on domestic 
policies. 

Deutscher’s analysis thus falls down on two counts: its highly monistic inter- 
pretation of democracy fails to see democratic development in its complex 
and pluralistic perspective, the economic aspects of which are merely one com- 
ponent part of a diversified whole; and its interpretation of Soviet totali- 
tarianism fails to perceive the self-generating power of the system of controls 
and the resulting vested interests in the maintenance of these controls. Fain- 
sod, in concluding his examination of the Soviet regime, makes this statement: 

As long as the Kremlin leaders continue to see their future in terms of industrial and 
military might, they will probably persist in relying on totalitarian instruments to force 
the pace of industrialization. Thoso who possess absolute power do not part with it 
willingly. The governing formula of Soviet totalitarianism rests on a moving equilibrium 
of alternating phases of repression and relaxation, but its essential contours remain un- 


changed. The totalitarian regime does not shed its police-state characteristics; it dies 
when power is wrenched from its hands.** 


The question remains, however, whether in the long run totalitarianism is 
compatible with a rationalistic orientation prevailing in its extensive bureau- 
cracy and in the managerial classes of its industrial order. To some extent, this 
issue, like the one discussed above, is made more complex by the general prob- 
lem of the range of predictability in political science. It is doubtful that any 
“scientific” prediction can be made in matters not clearly connected with 
institutional, legal, stable processes; such as, for instance, one that presiden- 
tial elections will occur in the United States in 1956 and 1960, and that, barring 
some drastic denouement, the contenders will be the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties. Predictability becomes more difficult, and its range much shorter, 
in matters involving general problems of political-social development in a sys- 
tem where little is known of the processes of decision-making at the top, of the 
motivations and considerations involved, of the nature of the various power 
alignments, and last, but not least, of the morale of the leaders. There are also 
few biographical data, beyond the barest essentials, about most of the leaders. 
In such cases, one must rely to a considerable degree on the projection of past 
experience, and estimate the future implications of current commitments of the 
system. 

The experience of Germany with Nazi totalitarianism, albeit brief, may 
therefore not be irrelevant. The Nazi system was imposed with all the earmarks 
of revolutionary totalitarianism on a society with a highly developed industrial 
order, with an established and conservative managerial class, with the most 
efficient and routinized bureaucracy in all Europe. Yet there is no indication in 
all the available evidence that the fanatical, often irrational and usually brutal, 
Nazi leadership was in any way deterred from its purposes by the influence or 
orientations of the German technocrats or bureaucrats. With few exceptions, 
the German bureaucrats and technocrats adjusted meekly to the requirements 


18 Merle Fuinsod, How Russia ts Ruled (Cambridge, 1953), p. 500. 
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of the totalitarian movement and were happy to reap any material benefits 
that Nazi successes produced. It was not until the Nazi regime began to crumble 
that the bureaucratic and technocratic elements, e.g., Speer, showed any 
initiative or purposeful action of their own. Until then, it was more a matter of 
the bureaucrats absorbing Nazi values, e.g., in the treatment of slave laborers, 
than of the Nazis absorbing a bureaucratic orientation. It seems, therefore, that 
@ violent, arbitrary totalitarianism can, at least, arise and maintain itself in an 
industrially advanced area without loss of its revolutionary zeal and fanatic 
brutality. It did so in Germany and Italy and Czechoslovakia.“ The crucial 
factor throughout was the presence of a movement with a revolutionary morale 
able to wield effectively the instruments of power. 

A rebuttal, however, might point to the fact that both the German and 
Italian systems were of brief duration, and the experience of Czechoslovakia is 
too recent for confident evaluation. Furthermore, the emergence of a new and 
imposing industrial and bureaucratic order under the totalitarian regime itself 
in the USSR is obviously of the greatest importance for the domestic political 
development of the Soviet society. It is a development not paralleled in any of 
the other countries mentioned, where the totalitarian movements were super- 
imposed on already existing industrial systems. 

One must acknowledge, therefore, that conceivably totalitarianism may be- 
come, because of the factors suggested and in spite of the Nazi experience, 
rationalistic and hence less unpredictable, arbitrary and openly terroristic. 
But there is no evidence to suggest that this in itself is incompatible with totali- 
tarianism, which need not be interpreted, as H. Arendt seems inclined to do, in 
terms of irrational terror almost for the sake of terror. Such a rationalist sys- 
tem, arising in the context of one-party domination (not to mention interna- 
tional pressures), could be nothing less than a rationalist dictatorship, just as 
total in control as its less predictable and more violent antecedent of the 
thirties. The institutionalized revolution which still characterizes the existing 
totalitarianisms will inevitably slow down in the future, but by then it will be 
involved in an economic commitment which also has its own political logic. 
The totalitarian economy, as many have observed, has been developed in the 
USSR over the last thirty years in keeping with plans oriented to a final (if 
not yet precisely defined) goal. It is thus a goal-oriented economy, the goal 
being communism. That this goal needs more definite formulation is, for our 
purposes, irrelevant. The important thing is that those in charge of the Soviet 
society have assumed that economic and social development in all its aspects 
can be purposefully steered by man in the direction of an ideal solution. This 
produces consequences not only economic but also political, quite different 
from those induced by other equally technologically advanced economic sys- 
tems where, to a large extent, economic life is self-directive and ultimate goals, 
such as plenty and progress, are purposely vague. These goals have less bearing 

1 There is also the case of Japan, where industrialization advanced rapidly under a 


form of government which was increasingly marked by totalitarian tendencies. All 
indications prior to 1945 suggested that a “democratic evolution” was not to be expected. 
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on current decisions than such factors as past experience, demand, prices, 
competition, and opportunity. In the latter case, a measure of freedom of inter- 
play is inherent. In the former, all decisions and plans are made, or are rational- 
ized, in terms of the ultimate goal. 

Consequently it makes little political difference whether the range of man’s 
alternatives is limited by uneducated revolutionaries or by scientific Ph.D.’s, 
once the entire economy is subjected to a process of human engineering oriented 
on a goal which cannot be questioned. Admittedly, operations conducted by 
trained bureaucrats and technocrats may be more “rational” and less directly 
oppressive (in so far as extreme oppression may be uneconomical, which is not 
entirely certain). But to be less totalitarian such operations would have to in- 
volve some degree of withdrawal on the part of those in charge from their com- 
mitment to total social and economic engineering, thus granting to those living 
under the system the opportunity to make important choices not in keeping 
with the goal. But such a politically meaningful development would in turn 
involve a further condition, which at the present appears highly unlikely, 
namely the decline of ideology and a basic reconsideration of the firmly in- 
stituted schemes of economic development. Barring that, the totalitarian eco- 
nomic system would continue to exert pressures for the maintenance of a dicta- 
torship capable of enforcing the kind of discipline that such total plans demand. 
It is doubtful that as long as the party remains in power the tendency of the 
regime to stress unattainable goals will vanish. Indeed, it is these goals, in- 
herent in the current ideology, which justify to the population the sacrifices 
which the party’s domination involves. Thus, as long as the party continues to 
hold its successful grip on the instruments of power, we can expect it to con- 
tinue stressing first the long-range goals of an ultimate utopia, and then the 
consequent sacrifices to achieve them, even though possibly at a diminishing 
rate of effort. 

The rationalist tomorrow, if it ever comes, will therefore not be an introduc- 
tion to a democratic form of government, but rather a stage in further totali- 
tarian evolution, accentuating rationalist features present from the start and 
minimizing some of the irrational outbursts already noted. The prototypes of 
such a rationalist totalitarianism need not be sought only in Orwell’s 1984. 
They exist, in an embryonic stage, in our own industrial organizations and 
bureaucracies. If one could imagine the entire United States run like some 
executive department, with its myriad of minute, and often incomprehensible, 
regulations, routinized procedures, even sometimes arbitrariness of officials, one 
would be all the more inclined to be thankful that the rule of law (rooted in a 
traditional regard for the individual) and legislative fears of administrative 
expansion (a democratic “irrationalist” feature) act as a check." 

Totalitarianism and rationality, therefore, when viewed in a developmental 
perspective and not merely from a standpoint of a static definition pinpointing 
certain characteristics of a given epoch, are not necessarily incompatible. Ra- 


1% For another example, consider the political implications of Kafka’s Trial. 
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tionality alone is hardly a sufficient condition for the inevitable growth of a 
democratic order. At different stages, totalitarianism can be characterized by a 
minimization of rationalist considerations (as in the thirties in the USSR), or by 
an increased emphasis on them. But it is as unlikely that totalitarianism can 
become fully rational as it is incorrect to claim that it has been essentially ir- 
rational in the past. Today, for instance, in the USSR the totalitarian system is 
operating in an environment where the need (as seen by the leadership) for 
unbridled violence, terror in its most open form, and unpredictability based on 
dictatorial whims seems no longer to be present or desirable. The population 
appears to be relatively pliant, the younger generation has absorbed a great 
deal of the indoctrination, resistance of an active kind is almost entirely absent. 
The domination of the party in the country, and of the leadership in the party, 
appears to be firmly established. If only the party could be satisfied with the 
status quo, a rationalist totalitarianism could possibly become reality. 

But even then the problem of power would not disappear. Governmental 
rationality cannot go far beyond the realm of function and account for all 
human action. Basic drives for power are not likely to wane. And given the na- 
ture of the system, even if the Party declines and is supplanted ultimately by 
the bureaucracy (or merges with it), the total control of the system over those 
under it will not disappear even though its exercise will become more function- 
ally rational. In such a system it is likely that the institutional controls will be 
utilized to maintain the existing interests of the ruling class, and social strati- 
fication will become even more marked as position, education, and even 
wealth become inheritable. The abyss between those wielding power and the 
masses will create a real ruling caste, which itself will be highly stratified in 
terms of the proximity of its members to the center of power. It will create too 
an entire non-political stratum of those who will be given a vested interest in 
the status quo by virtue of their utility to the system, such as the specialists, 
artists, military scientists, etc. In many respects such a system will more nearly 
resemble the Nazi-Fascist dictatorship than the earlier Stalinist model. This 
curiously dialectical consequence might deprive Soviet totalitarianism of its 
. revolutionary essence while maintaining its institutional forms. The lesson of 
history is, however, that this does not necessarily spell the end of the system. 

That appears to be, however, at best only a distant prospect. The tasks that 
face the totalitarians today in the captive nations in Europe, among the long 
dormant masses of China, in the rice paddies of northern Vietnam, or in the 
Malayan jungles, not to speak of.the virgin lands, overgrown urban centers and 
 ever-struggling collective farms in the USSR, are very difficult and likely to 
command all their energies for many years to come. Indeed, the commitments 
currently made by the present Soviet leaders indicate that the party is not 
satisfied with the status quo; hence the abandonment of large-scale drives, which 
involve in turn the maintenance of discipline, does not seem imminent even in 
the USSR, the most developed totalitarian system. These commitments are 
both domestic and international. Domestically, they suggest a three-pronged 
attack on the following goals: an increased emphasis on party zeal, especially 
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in terms of a reassertion of ‘‘Leninism’’ as defined by the present leadership; 
continued expansion of heavy industry with major goals set for 1960; further 
drives in the agricultural sector, including both reclamation projects and the 
diminution of private plots. On the international plane, briefly, the commit- 
ments made to China and the satellites, coupled,to those now being made to the 
underdeveloped countries, will continue to be felt on the domestic scene 
through scarcities and insistence on maximum effort. At the same time, with 
Stalin dead and Stalinism impracticable without him, the new leadership is 
searching for a new basis for power both in the realm of ideological justification 
and practical measures. This already has meant the rejection of some of the 
vicious attributes of Stalinism as well as an attack on Stalin himself. This may 
involve in turn some unsettling consequences, as an accepted frame of reference 
is destroyed and old slogans and operational procedures fall by the wayside. 
Finally, the problem of succession, given the age bracket of the present leaders, 
cannot be dismissed as having been resolved entirely. From all of this, it might 
appear therefore that both internally and externally the likelihood of a status 
quo situation in the foreseeable future is doubtful. If so, the era of revolutionary 
totalitarianism may not yet be over. 


THE TWENTIETH C.P.8.U. CONGRESS: A STUDY IN 
CALCULATED MODERATION* 


CHARLES D. KENNEY 
Michigan State Universtty 


The world listened attentively while the Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union was in session in the spacious vaulted white 
and gold Great Hall of the Kremlin palace from February 14 to February 25, 
1956. This was the first congress since the death of Stalin, and in the interim 
events had prompted some bewilderment and much speculation among inter- 
ested observers everywhere. Specifically, outside spectators looked to the con- 
gress to illuminate the pattern underlying a series of developments between 
March, 1953, and February, 1956: the resignation of Georgi M. Malenkov as 
Premier; the ascendancy of First Secretary Nikita 8. Khrushchev; Soviet assent 
to a peace treaty with Austria, politically “neutralizing” that country; Soviet 
withdrawal from bases in Porkkala, Finland, and Port Arthur; the visits of 
Khrushchev and Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin to India, Burma, and other 
countries; the announced reduction of Soviet military forces and military bud- 
get; the attempted rapprochement with Yugoslavia; initiation of an unprec- 
edented Soviet economic offensive; and many other “unexpected,’’ Soviet-in- 
stigated moves. 

The congress proceedings constitute a source of information on current policy 
emphasis; but despite the fact that the party rules designate the congress as 
the “supreme” policy-making organ of the CPSU, it has no real “legislative” 
significance, At least in the past twenty-five years, the congress has in no case 
exercised control over the leadership except through prearranged and co- 
drdinated criticism (and “‘self-criticiam’’) of technical shortcomings, nor has it 
instituted policy after debate and open compromise of views. Rather, speeches 
at the sessions occasionally indicate shifts in policy. Indeed, the Soviet leaders 
have tended to convoke the congress if and when they wished to prepare the 
country, and sometimes the world or parts of it, for a reorientation of approach 
or otherwise to publicize decisions of great portent. Thus the Nineteenth Con- 
gress in 1952 signified that Malenkov was Stalin’s chosen “successor,” and the 
Eighteenth Congress in 1939 issued a subtle warning that unless the Western 
powers stopped appeasing Hitler, the USSR might conclude a pact with Ger- 
many to insure its own security. As an institution, the congress dates back to 
1898 when the so-called Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Workers 
Party assembled in Minsk. It typically convened annually after the 1917 rev- 
olution; but as Stalin eliminated one rival after another and his deification 
as the sole fountainhead of Marxist-Leninist wisdom progressed, there were 
longer intervals, though the party statute specified at least one congress every 
_ four years. Today, as under Stalin, the delegates perform the ritual of committee . 
reports, debate sequences, and formal resolutions; but the principles and policies 


* [Editor's Note: Among its other merits, this paper may be read for evidence tending 
to confirm or deny Mr. Brresinski’s thesis in the preceding article.] 
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they “approve” have been worked out in advance. In eleven days, the Twen- 
tieth Congress sanctioned everything its “agents” on the Central Committee 
had done in & period of three years and four months; confirmed the whole body 
of present and future foreign and domestic policy, down to all the details, 
technical and nontechnical, of the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-1960) ; and heard 
about sixty separate but highly stylized “warm fraternal greetings’ from the 
various communist parties. In the Great Hall, no tempers were lost and no one 
quibbled over points of procedure. Everything took place with perfect decorum, 
flawless discipline. For the governing élite, the congress is a propitious occasion 
to tell the Soviet people how many remarkable, farsighted moves have been and 
will be made in their behalf, to authenticate who or what is responsible for 
deficiencies, and to remind the world that Moscow stands for peace, democracy, 
brotherhood, and truth. All this the leaders did with the consummate skill of 
articulate and imaginative propagandists with a flair for realistic appraisal of 
the requirements of Soviet national security, the opportunities for the advance 
of “socialism” under prevailing world conditions, and the aspirations of a people 
long under the aegis of Stalinist regimentation. But as far as the rank-and-file 
delegates were concerned, the more things “changed” the more they remained 
the same. They were called together as always for dramatic background. 

The number of delegates varies from congress to congress, depending upon 
the numerical strength of the party ranks and the representational formula ap- 
plied. At the Twentieth Congress were 1,355 delegates with the right to vote, 
one for every 5,000 party members, and eighty-one with a “consultative” voice, 
one for every 5,000 party candidates. In comparison with the Nineteenth Con- 
gress, the voting delegates represented 2.7 times as many workers engaged di- 
rectly in production, twice as many collective farmers, a much higher educa- 
tional level (well over half had completed higher education), and a far greater 
proportion of the total in the over-fifty age-bracket.! The bias toward increasing 
overrepresentation of the administrative and technical bureaucracy so appar- 
ent at earlier congresses was countered, though these elements distinctly pre- 
dominated. Fifty-five delegations of the “fraternal communist and workers 
parties” were also on hand, including most of the leaders with international rep- 
utations except those of the Yugoslav and American parties. 

“Collective Leadership” and the Second Death of Stalin. Western interest in 
developments at the congress, aside from matters of foreign policy, centered 
upon the post-Stalin leadership pattern. On this subject, the Kremlin executed 
a spectacular turnabout perhaps more far-reaching in its implications than any- 
thing else said at the congress. Not only did the élite underscore the principle 
of “collective leadership,” but also frontally attacked the “cult of the indi- 


1 Averky B. Aristov, Report of the Credentials Commission to the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress (Feb. 16, 1956), 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part II (Department of State, 
Washington, D.C., 1956), pp. D-8 and D-10. This material, in three volumes, is the most 
complete record of the congress sessions presently available in English. It constitutes 
the chief source utilized in the preparation of this article. Subsequent citations appear as: 
20ih CPSU Congress Proceedings. 
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vidual” (or the “cult of personality”) using Stalinism as a critical point of de- 
parture. Rarely, however, were such allusions direct personal references. During 
the regular proceedings, Stalin was mentioned by name in only five instances. 
Khrushchev conveyed the impression that one-man rule is a matter of the 
regrettable past and that Soviet leadership today is not split into contending 
cliques but impersonally bound together by the “cause” to which it is morally 
dedicated: ‘The leading core of the party is not a group of men bound by per- 
sonal relations of mutual advantage, but a working collective of leaders whose 
relations are based on ideas and principles permitting neither mutual forgive- 
ness nor personal antagonism.’’* Admitting that under Stalin’s tutelage, the 
central party organs had not met regularly nor dealt with important policy- 
making subjects, Khrushchev assured the congress that “the Presidium of the 
Central Committee has become a regularly acting collective body dealing with 
all the most important questions of the life of the party and country.” In a 
thinly veiled reference to the quasi-religious nature of the Stalin myth, he 
asserted that the Central Committee “resolutely oppose(s) the cult of personal- 
ity alien to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, which turns one or another leader 
into a miracle-performing hero... .’* The concrete evils of the “cult” enu- 
merated at the congress are a pointed commentary on the stringencies and 
effects of rigorous dictatorship. Mikhail A. Suslov, chief of the propaganda 
apparatus under Stalin, declared: 

The theory and practice of the cult of personality ... diminished the role of the popu- 
lar masses and the role of the party; lowered collective leadership; undermined intra- 
party democracy; suppressed the activity of party members, their initiative, and inde- 
pendent work; led to lack of supervision, irresponsibility, and even to arbitrariness in 
the work of individual persons; hindered the development of criticism and self-criticism; 
and engendered a unilateral and sometimes even erroneous solution of problems.* 


Suslov guaranteed that the spread of ‘dogmatism and parrot-learning” re- 
sulting from the “cult of personality” would be methodically counteracted. 
Anastas J. Mikoyan, one of Stalin’s closest associates, delivered the most 
outspoken, stinging rebuke of the Stalinist style of leadership. He criticized the 
previously sacred theoretical content of Stalin’s last major economic analysis of 
capitalism, published on the eve of the Nineteenth Congress: “In analyzing the 
state of the economy in contemporary capitalism, it is doubtful that we can be 
helped by—and it is doubtful if it is correct—Stalin’s well-known dictum in 
‘The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR’. .. .”” Moreover, he inti- 
mated that party histories would be revised to expunge deliberate distortions: 
“... Up to quite recently, we have had books... which were current and 
were even regarded as an unchallenged yardstick in which facts were falsified. 
Some persons were arbitrarily exalted in them, others got no mention at all.” 


2 Nikita B. Khrushchev, Report of the Central Committee to the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress (Feb. 14, 1956), ibid., Part I, p. A-94. 

3 Both quotations tbid., Part I, p. A-96. 

t Mikhail A. Suslov, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 16, 1956), ibid., Part I, 
p. C-10. 
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Referring to Stalin’s device of dispensing retroactive “justice” to fortify his 
own power position, Mikoyan condemned the former dictator by deploring 
“. . . alleged sabotage on the part of some of the party leaders of (the civil war 
period) who were wrongly declared to have been enemies of the people many 
years after the events described had taken place.’ Mikoyan ended his dissection 
by sneering at the famous “Oath to Lenin,” a pseudo-religious piece of senti- 
mental oratory by Stalin at Lenin’s funeral in 1924. This “oath,” memorized by 
Soviet school children for years in a form resembling prayer, was caustically 
alluded to in these terms: “How great would be Lenin’s joy if he now, . . . could 
see that we not only swear by Lenin’s name but are exerting our efforts to put 
into practice Lenin’s ideas and are fulfilling his behests reverently.” Mikoyan’s 
comments were doubly barbed because they were accompanied by an insinua- 
tion directed at Lenin’s renowned “last will and testament” which Stalin had 
suppressed. Mikoyan reminded the congress of ‘‘Lenin’s great anxiety about the 
fate of our party .. . before he left us.’’5 In his testament, Lenin questioned the 
power which Stalin had accumulated and expressed misgivings concerning his 
discretion in using it. Then in a postscript, Lenin wrote: 

Stalin is too rude and this fault becomes unbearable in the Office of General Secretary. 
Therefore I propose to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that position 


and appoint to it another man, more patient, more loyal, more polite and more attentive 
to comrades, less captious, and so forth.® 


On June 30, Lenin’s “testament” was finally published in the magazine Kom- 
munist for the enlightenment of the Soviet people. It was accompanied by the 
most candid public criticism of Stalin up to that time. Other documentary ma- 
terial long buried in the Kremlin archives will no doubt be similarly publicized 
sooner or later. The man who spoke so contemptuously at the congress was the 
same Mikoyan who remarked at the Nineteenth Congress that the old dictator 
«|, . enlightens with the bright flame of Stalinist genius the road forward to a 
more brilliant communist future.” 

Actually, much of the luster had been rubbed from the idol for some time 
before the congress delegates assembled. Within a month after Stalin’s death, 
his name had virtually disappeared from. the Soviet press. Then, in the early 
summer of 1953 the “Kremlin doctors’ plot” (primarily a “conspiracy” of 
Jewish physicians) against the lives of high leaders was re-evaluated as a 
“concoction of false allegations” by the police in general and Lavrenti P. Beria 
in particular. This was the onset of the exposé of the complicated plots and 
intrigue characteristic of the Stalinist régime, now no longer a matter of con- 
jecture, since the same men who participated in them have candidly acknowl- 
edged that they were “unwillingly” entangled in the system. A third pre- 
congress development was the freeing of a few surviving Old Bolshevik leaders 
from their long imprisonment, while the authorities set about ameliorating 
conditions in “forced labor camps” generally. Hence before the congress, an 

’ All foregoing quotations from Anastas I. Mikoyan, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress 


(Feb. 16, 1956), tbtd., Part I, pp. D-22, D-25, D-26, and D-28. 
6 Quoted by Harrison Salisbury in New York Times, Feb. 24, 1956, p. 4. 
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anti-Stalin operation was underway, but observers did not suspect that the 
assault would be pressed to an all but open refutation of some of the most 
fundamental precepts of Stalinism. 

In the weeks following the congress, it became increasingly evident that ‘cule 
the opening round had been fired in the bombardment of Stalinism. Apparently 
the leaders decided when Stalin died to unfold their repudiation gradually, 
aware that poor timing might incite elements of the population conditioned by 
évery medium of mass persuasion for more than two decades to revere him as 
the symbol and infallible guiding hand of Soviet society. Thus, nearly three 
years elapsed before the élite revealed how far they intended to go. About two 
weeks after the congress, Moscow confirmed persistent rumors that Khrushchev 
had delivered a three-hour address on February 24 to a closed session of the 
congress in which he presented a detailed indictment. The principal charges, in 
the form of a congress resolution read to mass meetings of party members all 
over the USSR, were: Stalin terrorized his colleagues so thoroughly that, as 
Khrushchev put it, “we never knew when we entered Stalin’s presence whether 
we would come out alive’’’; by liquidating several top army men on false charges 
during the purges of 1937—1938, he decreased the overall caliber of military 
leadership and demoralized the army at the threshold of imminent German 
aggression; he was a blunderer who immodestly thought of his nonaggression 
pact with Hitler in 1939 as a personal diplomatic triumph, and failed to have 
the Soviet forces properly deployed to resist German invasion despite clear and 
repeated warnings that an attack was being prepared; and, especially in later 
life, Stalin was obsessed with phobias that led him to distrust and scheme 
against even his most intimate confreres. The gravest recriminations were not 
simultaneously made known to the general population, though in time all the 
particulars will undoubtedly be brought before the public. But verbal reports 
of Khrushchev’s sensational document spread anyway, touching off protest 
demonstrations in March in Tiflis, the capital of Stalin’s (and Beria’s) native 
Georgia. At their peak, the demonstrations reportedly were joined by “many 
thousands” of residents led by students at Tiflis university. The outburst, was 
forcibly crushed with a toll of about one hundred deaths. Other imputations 
against Stalin included: expostulation against “the vicious method of adminis- 
tration by mere injunction” and ‘‘such ugly practices as the concealing of short- 
comings’; an allegation that Stalin, contrary to the official explanation st- 
tributing her death to suicide, murdered his second wife, Nadezhda (Nadia) 
Alliluyeva, in a paroxysm of rage in November, 1932; an ostensible “request”’ 
by Stalin’s family that he be buried beside Nadia in Moscow’s Novo Deviche 
cemetery (the excuse the leaders must be seeking to remove his body from its 
place of honor next to Lenin in the hallowed mausoleum in Red Square); and 
censure of the old dictator for making ‘‘grievous errors” of procedure during the 
drive for the collectivization of agriculture in the early 1930’s as well as for ex- 


7 Quoted in New York Times, March 18, 1956, Sect. 4, p. 2. See the purported full text 
of his “confidential” speech, tbid., June 5, 1956, pp. 13-16. . 
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peling Yugoslavia from the Cominform in 1948.8 Only a régime confident of its 
hold on the reins of power would dare explode a myth in such a manner; but 
then, those who toppled the image once worked just as assiduously to emblazon 
it. That is the way of dictatorship—thorough doing often necessitates thorough 
undoing. ' 

What the stress on ‘‘collective leadership” and anti-Stalinism means is fairly 
obvious. Above all, the leaders ‘‘disproved” certain maxims and classified some 
things Stalin did as malpractices for pragmatic reasons. They desire maximum 
flexibility for their own notions of internal and external expediency. In ‘‘emanci- 
pating” themselves from some of the more dogmatic aspects of Stalinism and 
from the more rigid mechanisms of the old régime to gain freedom of action, the 
current leaders have the logic of objective circumstances uppermost in mind. 
Their reactions to the excesses of Stalinism are not those of shocked and sen- 
sitive humanitarians, for they have not disowned the efficacy of secret police 
methods as such, nor did they hesitate to use the same techniques of repression 
in disposing of Beria (however justifiably) or in breaking up the Georgian pro- 
Stalin demonstrations that they once employed in the service of Stalinism. 
However, a dictatorship requires a source of clairvoyance, an emotional com- 
fort for the faithful at the core of their secular religion, which in this case might 
take Stalin’s place. The answer provided by the Twentieth Congress is Lenin 
who presently enjoys primacy in the pantheon of neoMarxist deities. If the 
speeches at the congress were taken literally, it would seem that Lenin had 
never ceased to be “correct” and that Stalin wilfully perverted canonical 
Leninism, necessitating his excommunication. Soviet monotheism has been 
continued, but with a god removed from the realm of temporal authority. 
Their sole aim, so the current leaders sermonize, is to be about the master’s 
business: ‘‘Lenin’s spirit and Leninism permeate our entire work, all our deci- 
sions, as if Lenin were living and among us.’’® Tangible works must follow re- 
conversion to the one true creed, and in the process, the Soviet people will likely 
be governed in the immediate future more temperately than in nearly three 
decades. Probably Stalin will get credit in the forthcoming textual revisions 
only for his part in the revolution and civil war, his leadership during the few 
years between Lenin’s death and the destruction of his rivals, and his emphasis 
on priority for heavy industry. | 

Genuine “collective leadership,” however, is more than mere spiritual incan- 
tation. Khrushchev’s status at the congress suggests that even if he is not 
in absolute control in the Stalinist sense, undeniably there is no one who out- 
ranks him, nor is anyone else in so favorable a position to succeed in accumula- 
ting supreme power should he try to do so later. In making the keynote address, 
in which he systematically set forth a doctrine with a partly new, malleable 
framework, Khrushchev placed himself, wittingly or unwittingly, in the role of 
bidding for recognition as the ideological heir of Stalin and chief interpreter of 

3 Pravda, March 28, 1956; New York Times, April 1, 1956; Pravda, April 7, 1956; and 
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Lenin. Most analysts are agreed that the First Secretary displayed expansive but 
not overbearing confidence in this guise. As Welles Hangen of the New York 
Times described it: “Khrushchev ... addressed the 20th Congress... with 
the assurance of a successful corporation director reporting to a stockholders’ 
meeting.”!° Events justify such assurance. Since Stalin’s death, Khrushchev 
saw Beria executed and Malenkov demoted. These were the men who might 
have contested his position as First Secretary which he assumed in September, 
1953. Furthermore, the internal control mechanisms of the party and the highly 
bureaucratized power structure of Soviet society generally encourage the rise of 
a single leader. Stalin achieved supremacy by virtue of his post as General 
Secretary, from which vantage point he played off potential competitors against 
each other until he had disposed of all of them and established his claim to 
absolute doctrinal succession as well. An ambitious man adept in intrigue can 
surge to the top simply by using the existing apparatus. Khrushchev’s affirma~ 
tion that the present leadership is “not bound by personal relations of mutual 
advantage” nor distinguished by “personal antagonism”’ runs against the grain 
of Soviet history. The régime’s incessant struggles for power, resulting in 
countless political exiles and liquidations, are testimony to the fact that 
“personal advantage” (if life itself is a “personal advantage”) is precisely the 
lever by which the dictatorship has habitually operated. “Collective leadership” 
may therefore be parily an expedient “gentleman’s agreement’ among the top 
leaders aimed at reciprocal self-preservation. The execution of powerful police- 
chief Beria, who was in a favorable position to arrogate exclusive power to him- 
self, and the subsequent “reform” of the organization and procedure of the 
police establishments, support such a conclusion. Much tribute was paid at 
the congress to ‘‘decentralization” of both party and government responsibility 
but there is no evidence that the power edifice has been altered. In addition, 
irrespective of the many references at the congress to proper regard for “socialist 
legality,” the rule of law has never been adhered to in practice. The élite, at 
least, have always been above the law, following Lenin’s axiom that “law is 
politics,” that law, like all other institutionalized arrangements, can never be 
interpreted as superior to the “needs” of the dictatorship. The leaders, of 
course, define those “needs” as they go. The USSR is still governed in the final 
analysis by executive decree. The prestige and overall authority of the police are 
more limited today than for many years, but the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
and the Committee of State Security are very useful to the oligarchy. The men 
at the apex of a steep power pyramid require secret police because à régime 
impervious to any limitations other than its own sense of restraint cannot 
govern permanently without it. 

Nevertheless, there is increased tolerance toward deviation and dissent. Dur- 
ing the congress, Khrushchev and other leaders attended a recently revived 
play by Nikolai Pogodin, despite the fact that Pravda had severely criticized 
the author. Such a thing would have been inconceivable in Stalin’s day. How 
long the comparatively relaxed atmosphere will last is conjectura]—probably 


109 New York Times, Feb. 15, 1956, p. 1. 
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until another inflexible dogma is developed by one man able to insulate him- 
self as the center and the symbol of the power structure. One unique feature of 
the Twentieth Congres was the tendency to praise the whole “Leninist” Central 
Committee rather than to glorify any existing leader. Apparently in the fore- 
seeable future the dictatorship will be more subtle, less personalized, and per- 
haps more difficult to assess realistically than in the past. The leaders have gone 
to considerable lengths since the congress to convince Western diplomats that 
full and free discussion- of all issues is the modus operandi of the Central Com- 
mittee. They have iterated and reiterated that “dissent’”’ is permitted, that all 
dissenting opinions are recorded so that if a “majority decision” later turns 
out to be incorrect, the dissenters cannot be blamed for the error, and that 
experts in appropriate fields are consulted before decisions are made. It is 
probably true that the Central Committee is now a more genuine forum for the 
expression of opinion than the USSR has known in at least two decades, and 
to this extent a “democracy of the élite” may well exist. However, it must also 
be concluded that: (1) there is still an interlocking oligarchy astride both party 
and government hierarchies; (2) there is no evidence that public debate of 
policy is any more widespread than under Stalin; and (3) major policies are still 
formulated in traditional oligarchical, if not personal, fashion. With respect to 
Khrushchev, the judgment of the Department of State seems most substanti- 
ated: that there are no conclusive reasons for assuming he has won the race for 
succession, but that certainly he is top candidate." The vital question is whether 
a thoroughly bureaucratized, dogmatized totalitarian system, whatever the 
avowed intentions of its leaders, can really afford the luxury of genuine ‘‘collec- 
tive leadership.” 

The Stars in the Soviet Firmament. The membership of the Central Commit- 
tee, ostensibly the highest policy-making organ of the party between congresses, 
was explanded from 125 to 133 on February 25, including fifty-three persons 
elected to that body for the first time. Seventy-six of the 122 candidate members 
were replaced. Most of those who were dropped were simply victims of recent 
changes in party and government organization in the provinces. Among the 
new full members, reflecting the shakeup of the police, are Colonel-General 
Ivan A. Serov, chairman of the Committee of State Security, and Nikolai P. 
Dudorov, newly appointed Minister of Internal Affairs. Prominent among those 
dropped were Sergei N. Kruglov, who had been removed as Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs in January, 1956, and Admiral N. G. Kuznetsov, chief of staff 
of the Soviet navy (until he was also relieved of that post in April, 1956, because 
of ‘‘illness”). The navy is now represented only by a few officers still serving as 
candidates. A total of ten military men were dropped from the Central Com- 
mittee and its candidate membership, while only four new officers were elected. 
Not a single naval officer and only a few army leaders spoke during the congress 
sessions. Clearly, the military is not especially close to the center of political 
power in this totalitarian system, as it is in most others. 

Two days after the congress ended, the freshly elected Central Committee 
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announced the personnel it had chosen to fill the all-important positions on its 
Presidium and Secretariat. The eleven members of the Presidium, the real 
locus of_power charged with making policy between plenary sessions of the 
Central Committee, were re-elected without change: Bulganin, Kliment E. 
Voroshilov, Lazar M. Kaganovich, Alexei I. Kirichenko, Malenkov, Mikoyan, 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Mikhail G. Pervukhin, Maxim Z. Saburov, Suslov, 
and Khrushchev. Also elected were six alternate members of the Presidium; 
and it was on this second level of party power that the most drastic reshuffling 
occurred. Three of the four alternates chosen on the day after Stalin’s death 
were not retained, meaning that five of the six present alternates are newcomers 
to the select circle. In the order in which they were announced, the alternates 
are: Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, the first professional military man to ascend 
to the top bracket; Leonid I. Brezhnev, chief of the party organization in the 
Kazakh SSR and one of the key men in the recently instituted program for 
development of virgin and idle lands east of the Urals; Nikolai A. Mukhitdinov, 
party leader and former Premier of the Uzbek SSR, another focal area in the 
drive to increase agricultural output; Dmitri T. Shepilov, editor of Pravda and a 
leading party theorist who replaced Molotov in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
on June 1, 1956; Ekaterina A. Furtseva, rapidly rising First Secretary of the 
Moscow party organization, who is the first woman to be elevated to the high- 
est echelon; and Nikolai M. Shvernik, titular chief of state until Voroshilov 
replaced him and current head of both the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions and the Party Control Commission, who was the only alternate to be 
re-elected. The roster of the eight-member Secretariat, the executive arm of the - 
all-union party apparatus, reveals the names of Khrushchev, Brezhnev, Suslov, 
Furtseva, and Shepilov, all of whom are also either full or alternate Presidium 
members. The other three secretaries, who were re-elected, are Averky B. 
Aristov, Nikolai A. Belyayev, and Pyotr N. Pospelov. The radical changes in 
the Presidium’s alternate membership and in the candidate membership of the 
Central Committee reflect the apparent desire of the ‘collective leadership” 
at the pinnacle to build a strong, relatively youthful organization dedicated to 
the “new” policies. ; 

The men whose prestige suffered most, though they were not officially de- 
moted, were Molotov and Malenkov, the latter now Minister of Electric Power 
Stations. Molotov had engaged in “self-criticism” and confessed he had been at 
fault in telling the Supreme Soviet in 1955 that only the “basis” of socialism 
had been built in the USSR. He also admitted to being “the captive of habits 
and conventions created before World War II” and to “shortcomings nianifest 
in the work of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which fact our party Central 
Committee pointed out in time.” At the congress, Mikoyan referred to past 
foreign policy as “‘ossified” and implied that the “collective leadership” had 
taken over active direction of foreign affairs. When Shepilov was appointed 
Foreign Minister in June, Mikoyan’s hint was substantiated, though Molotov 


12 Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 18, 1956), 20th 
CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. G-10. 
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remained a member of the Presidium—distinctly a more important post than 
that of Foreign Minister. While Malenkov was Premier, March 6, 19538, to 
February 8, 1955, he evidently attempted to expand consumer goods industries 
at a faster rate than tradition or expediency dictated, resulting in his “‘res- 
ignation.” At the congress, however, Malenkov paid his respects to heavy 
industry and lauded the “Leninist” principle of revealing mistakes, “no matter 
by whom they were made.” Doubtless a capable man who convinced observers 
during his visit to Britain in April, 1956, that a comeback is likely, Malenkov is 
one of the few leaders in Soviet history to fall from the summit yet remain in 
the party’s central power nucleus. 

In addition to Khrushchev, those who emerged from the events surrounding 
the congress on a higher plane of prestige were Mikoyan who presided over the 
deflation of the Stalinist hero-figure; Shepilov who delivered a withering attack 
on “Western imperialism”; and last but far from least, Marshal Zhukov. 
Zhukov’s personal acquaintance with President Eisenhower, his elevation to 
alternate Presidium status, and his post as Defense Minister of the Soviet 
government suggest that in any future correspondence or any future meetings 
with the President, Zhukov would be able to speak and act with authority.™ 
It is no mere coincidence that Zhukov was listed first among the six alternates, 
implying that he is subordinate only to the eleven full members. This probabil- 
ity is reénforced by the fact that the other party bodies were listed in strict 
alphabetical order, except that Khrushchev, as First Secretary, appeared at the 
top of the Secretariat roster. As the conqueror of Berlin, Zhukov was so popular 
at the end of the war that Stalin assigned him to inconsequential posts, beginning 
in 1946, and kept the marshal in official obscurity. Zhukov’s rise in less than 
three years increases his already considerable popular stature as well as the 
prestige of Red Army leadership generally. His promotion also fits into the 
pattern of “rewriting history” to delete falsified “treason” charges against 
several military leaders, including Marshal Tukhachevsky, who were executed 
during the purges of 1937-1938. The other four new alternates are compara- 
tively unknown figures closely associated with Khrushchev in the past. Their 
promotion is additional evidence of his primacy in the “collective leadership.” ~ 

Party Organizational and Ideological Tasks. Khrushchev announced at the 
congress that party membership on February 1, 1956, was 7,215,505, including 
6,795,896 full members and 419,609 candidates. This is the largest roster in 
the history of the CPSU, about three times the number of members after the 
purges of the late 1980’s and 333,360 more than at the time of the Nineteenth 
Congress, an Increase since October, 1952, of about five per cent. 

The leaders emphatically asserted that party work falls short of desired 
standards in several important respects. In accordance with the Leninist dictum 


18 Georgi M. Malenkov, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 17, 1956), bid., Part I, 
E-3. 
144 Cf. Harry Schwartz? article in New York Times, Feb. 28, 1956, p. 7. 
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that quality of personnel and performance is much preferable to sheer “numbers, 
the congress’ final Resolution stated: 

Following the principle that the main thing is not the numerical growth but the improve- 
ment of the quality of the party ranks, the congress instructs party organisations to 
intensify their care for the individual selection for party membership of leading personali- 
ties, primarily from among workers and collective farmers,!? 


For many years, as the régime sought to solve the organizational and techno- 
logical problems connected with fulfillment of the successive five-year plans, 
the trend was progressively toward a preponderance of party members be- 
longing to the élite administrative and technical class. The leaders have openly 
lamented this situation for some time. The congress speakers stressed the need 
to recruit many more women, young people, and ordinary workers and farmers; 
to pay more attention to the training of cadres; to show more inclination to 
promote younger members; and to distribute party personnel more rationally 
_ among the various economic and cultural sectors of Soviet society. It is not 
unknown in this country either, when the trend of behavior runs counter to 
official doctrine, to repeat the doctrine more vehemently as practice diverges 
further from it. In tune with the desire to inject new blood and more eco- 
nomically productive elements into the party, the leaders voiced the complaint 
again and again that too many members devote themselves excessively to. 
“paper work,” resulting in cumbersome “bureaucratic formalism” and abstract 
theorizing at the expense of working acquaintance with concrete economic 
subjects and problems. “A communist has no right to be an onlooker,’’ Khrush- 
chev philosophized.18 Members must study technology, agronomy, and produc- 
tion. 

To achieve “closer ties with the masses,” the congress was told, the party 
would continue its practice of increasing the number of primary party organiza- 
tions (i.e., party groups in factories, collective farms, Machine Tractor Stations, 
and the like). Aristov informed the delegates that the total number of primary 
party organizations is now about 350,000, with the increase since 1952 concen- 
trating upon collective farms. However, he complained, out of a current total of 
80,015 primary party organizations on collectives, there are still 7,356 farms on 
which no party organizations exist and 10,850 with no more than three to five 
communists.!* The party’s avowed efforts to secure a firmer footing in rural 
areas is directly related to the comprehensive plan to raise farm output sharply 
in the next few years. Khrushchev pointed out that the “biggest defect” in 
party organization is at the local level, but especially in the countryside. 
Evidently hoping to stimulate more efficient use of local resources and to reduce 
“bureaucratism”’ at the center, he also called upon the “weak” rayon (district) 
organizations of both the party and the government to improve their work, 
taking particular care to implement directives from above more conscientiously. 
In a move designed to invigorate the local party organs, the party statute was 

17 Resolution of 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 24, 1956), ibid., Part ITI, p. I-16. 
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amended on February 24 to regularize the convening of krai (territorial), 
oblast (regional), and rayon conferences and committee sessions. The concern 
for party performance at the lower echelons coincides with the recent ‘“‘de- 
centralization” policies instituted by the Soviet government. More than 11,000 
industrial enterprises in the past two years have been turned over to the minis- 
tries of the union-republics by the all-union ministries. For example, the 
Azerbaijan SSR now has its own Ministry for Oil; the Kazakh SSR, a new 
Ministry for Metallurgy; and so on. Decentralization has also been proceeding 
on an unprecedented scale in other sectors. Theaters may select their own 
repertories without detailed supervision by the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR. State and collective farms are now allowed to recommend, and in 
some cases to decide for themselves, the types of crops they are best equipped 
to grow. Whether decentralization of initiative and authority can be more than 
nominal in a political system presided over by a totalitarian oligarchy, however, 
is open to question. For many years the union-republics have had the formal 
“right” of secession, while foreign and military affairs have been their constitu- 
tional prerogatives; but in practice these apparent concessions to ‘‘decentraliza- 
tion” have been meaningless. On the other hand, not all recent moves in the 
direction of “decentralization” should be equally evaluated as entirely shadow 
and no substance. Certainly some secondary technical decision-making might 
be and has been surrendered to local initiative, and in the process the relative 
importance of certain government and party organs has increased accordingly. 
Yet the comprehensive system of planning, as well as other monolithic features 
of the Soviet environment, make a large degree of centralized policy-making 
mandatory. Besides, in any system, decentralization of authority is not neces- 
sarily identical with decentralization of power. 

A dictatorship may be expected to make life more bearable when it is asking 
its people to exert maximum effort to fulfill the goals of an ambitious five-year 
plan as well as to forget the “mistakes” of a painful past. Here is much of the 
rationale for the plea for “socialist legality,” gestures toward individual and 
local ‘initiative,’ and condemnation of the harsher features of the Stalin era. 
Though Stalin’s basic emphasis on heavy industry and collectivized agriculture 
has not been discarded, the present leaders scem more disposed than Stalin was 
to grant substantial concessions to the Soviet people at the same time. The 
“collective leadership” needs demonstrable “proof” that it is not a draconian 
régime callous toward human requirements like that of the predecessor from 
whom it strives to dissociate itself. The specific incentives announced at the 
congress and the provisions of the Sixth Five-Year Plan?’ embrace, among other 
things: (1) transition to the seven-hour day (42 hour week) in some branches 
of the economy, beginning in 1957, and in other branches to the five-day week 
with an eight-hour working day; (2) introduction of the six-hour day for adoles- 


10 Only the major “calculated moderation” aspects of Soviet policy as reflected in the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan are relevant to the purposes of this article. Much of the discussion 
at the congress dealt with specialized economic subjects too technical or detailed for 
adequate analysis here. 
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cent workers between sixteen and eighteen and reinstitution of the same hours 
for all persons employed in underground mining; (3) reduction of the work-day 
on the eves of holidays by two hours; (4) “radical” improvement of old-age and 
disability pensions, and extension of paid maternity leave; (5) abolition in the 
fall of 1956 of tuition fees now tharged for attendance at any existing educa- 
tional institution; and (6) an increase in real wages and salaries during the plan 
period of thirty per cent above the level attained in 1955 (forty per cent in the 
case of collective farmers). With comparative ease, a dictatorship swiftly 
shifts back and forth between the stick and the carrot. If actually consumed, 
the carrot is temporarily nutritious, but it may be withdrawn as suddenly as it 
was bestowed. Simply because the Soviet régime zs a dictatorship, ‘collective 
leadership,” “decentralization,” and conciliation are just as compulsory as 
hero-worship, centralization, and immoderation once were. 

Soviet Foreign Policy and World Communism. The major premise of the 
Kremlin’s current foreign policy orientation is ‘‘peaceful coexistence.” The 
official attitude of relatively calm assurance that means and conditions exist for 
realization of impressive economic and social objectives at home while Soviet 
influence is prudently augmented abroad pervades both the internal and the 
external approaches. Policies of calculated moderation in both spheres are de- 
signed to complement each other. The USSR no doubt wants “peace” in the 
immediate future to gain a breathing spell for further development of physical 
and moral prowess, while domestic policy must simultaneously “prove” that 
the party has the needs of its citizens at heart and validate the “‘superiority”’ 
of the Soviet system. 

In reality, the official creed of “peace” is not a Khrushchevist invention. Dur- 
ing the revolution and civil war period, Lenin emphasized that the then shaky 
Soviets should seek peace at any cost, in deference to the imperative need for 
consolidation of internal control and economic construction. To Lenin, “peace- 
ful coexistence” was a short-run tactic applicable only until the Bolsheviks had 
digested their victory in Russia; hence he did not foresee any possibility of 
permanent or even long-range accommodation between the capitalist world 
and the USSR: “As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot live in 
peace; in the end one or the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will be sung 
either over the Soviet Republic or over world capitalism.’™ Stalin, too, often 
stated that the USSR and “‘capitalism” could not long avoid a violent clash. 
But in the 1930’s, when Moscow backed “popular front” governments in 
Western Europe as counterpoise against resurgent Germany, Stalin also enun- 
ciated the “peaceful coexistence” line. Indeed, whenever the leaders assigned the 
country tasks involving “sacrifice” for national security or drastic social mes- 
sures likely to be temporarily debilitating, they have talked about “peaceful 
coexistence.” With the need to repair extensive war damage after 1944 and to 


3t Nikolai A. Bulganin, Report on the Draft Directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
to the 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 21, 1956), 80th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, 
_ pp. J-48, J-44; Khrushchev, ibid., Part I, p. A-75. 
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solidify wartime gains in face of increasing counterpressure by the Western 
powers, the leaders again expressed the formula, as this comment in an official 
publication appearing in 1952 typically illustrates: “The Lenin-Stalin foreign 
policy of the USSR proceeds from recognition of the fact that the two social 
systems... will inevitably coexist for a considerable historical period, and 
that coöperation between them is both possible and desirable.”’® Thus circum- 
stances putting the USSR at a disadvantage literally forced “peace” upon Mos- 
cow, in & large sense whether the leaders liked it or not. “Peace” out of regard 
for self-preservation is evidence of a “basic principle” of policy only so long as 
the need continues. 

There is a major difference, however, between the Twentieth Congress’ 
formulation of “peaceful coexistence” and previous versions of the subject. 
The congress set forth in unusually concrete detail what the concept means 
under “present conditions.” For example, Stalin never fully retreated from the 
view that in every capitalist society, there comes a time when the “inexorable” 
historical process gives way to sheer violence. “The spontaneous process of 
development yields place to the conscious actions of men, peaceful development 
to violent upheaval, evolution to revolution.” But the congress took a much 
broader view of “peaceful coexistence.” It related its words to a whole chain 
of conciliatory acitons, disavowed revolutionary violence as a universal phe- 
nomenon, and reserved force for certain capitalist countries under given condi- 
tions only. “It is not true,” said Khrushchev, “that we regard violence and 
civil war as the only way to remake society.” Whether violence occurs or not 
will depend on what the most recalcitrant “exploiters,” supported by the 
“repressive organs” of the bourgeois state apparatus, themselves do in a 
particular country, rather than on the deliberate provocation of the “pro- 
letariat.”” This modified stand may pose a question for the American courts. In 
prosecuting communists, the United States government has based its case 
largely upon the fact that communists, by their whole ideological outlook, 
inalterably seek the ‘‘violent overthrow” of existing governmental institutions. 
Is it possible that the prosecution’s quotations from Marx, Lenin, or Stalin in 
the future will be countered by the defense with quotations from Khrushchev 
and Bulganin? Conceivably, the Kremlin may have some such thing in mind. 

The reformulation of the credo of violence rests squarely on the notion that 
“tension” in contemporary international relations has lately been replaced by 
a, “certain relaxation.” The decisive reason for this is said to be the emergence 
of “a group of peace-loving European and Asian states which have proclaimed 
non-participation in blocs as a principle of their foreign policy.’ The final 
Resolution of the congress grouped these states in the “‘peace-loving” category: 
India, Burma, Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, Indonesia, Finland, Austria, and 


3 I. Kirilin, “Lenin and Stalin on the Coexistence of the Two Systems,” USSR In- 
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Sweden, all of which are either former Asian colonial areas or else so-called 
‘neutralist’”’ states of Europe. The “zone of peace” consists of both “socialist”’ 
and “nonsocialist’”’ states. By “socialist” states, the Soviet leaders mean those 
belonging to the Soviet bloc, including China, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Mongolia and East Germany, with which “fraternal” relations are to be 
“strengthened. ” Yugoslavia was not called “fraternal,” though it was classified 
as a “‘socialist’”’ state populated by “fraternal peoples” ae whom ‘friendship 
and coöperation” should be “‘developed.’’?? 

In addition to the ever widening “zone of peace” geographically speaking, 
there are “many other sections of society,” chiefly Socialists and other ‘‘workers 
parties” in several countries, which also belong to the ‘forces upholding peace.” 
The First Secretary discovered “increasing real opportunities” for collaboration 
between communists and “‘other segments of the working class” in the interests 
of forming a united front against war. When “fighting” for peace, said he, 
doctrinal disagreement within the “working class movement” should be shelved. 
Cordial references were made to the Socialist parties abroad, invariably 
labeled in the past decade as “lackeys of American imperialism” and typically 
for decades as “‘jabbering reformists.” The Kremlin has invited the Socialist 
parties in Western Europe to dispatch visiting delegations to the USSR. After 
the French Socialists consented during the winter to pay their respects in May, 
1956, the French communists initiated a campaign for a “popular front” 
government. 

Therefore, while “socialism” became a truly “world system,” the aggregate 
“forces for peace” have been expanding too. Such a concept required reinter- 
pretation of the Leninist precept that wars are inevitable as long as “‘imperial- 
ism” exists. Khrushchev theorized that the “inevitability” principle was valid 
when ‘imperialism was an all-embracing world system” and the “social and 
political forces which did not want war were weak,” but that presently the 
“world camp of socialism” is a powerful bastion possessing “not only the moral 
but also the material means to prevent aggression.’’® In assuming this position, 
Khrushchev relegated Stalin’s already diluted theses of ‘‘capitalist encircle- 
ment” and “socialism in one country” to historical significance only, to a time 
when the USSR was a beleaguered island in a hostile capitalist sea. Especially 
since World War II, Stalinism tended to mean that any state outside the 
“socialist camp,” no matter how weak it was or how vocal against insidious 
“Western imperialism,” represented a “threat” to Soviet security: With few 
exceptions, any state not directly responsive to Soviet control was simply 
consigned to “the other side.” Hence postwar Stalinism generally saw a dichot- 
omous split between the “imperialist camp” and its “lackeys”’ on the one hand 
and the “socialist camp” on the other. The latter camp was awarded a monop- 
oly on “upholding peace.” Clearly, Stalin’s approach is currently considered 
outmoded, too rigid and too crude to fit “conditions.” Mikoyan described the 

21 See summary of basic foreign policy tasks in Resolution of 20th CPSU Congress, 
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“new” outlook as “a fresh course, ...a policy of high principles, active and 
elastic, maintained on a calm level, without abuse... .”2 Though Stalin him- 
self had virtually reached some of the same conclusions by the time of the 
Nineteenth Congress in 1952, naturally he is not going to be credited with 
acumen. 

During the months following the congress, the technique of trying to win the 
sympathy and codperation of the Socialists became the Kremlin’s dominant 
policy in Western Europe. On March 31, Pravda issued a glowing appeal to 
the Socialists for ‘friendly collaboration” on all questions bearing upon relaxa- 
tion of world tension, prohibition of atomic weapons, and establishment of a 
“genuine” all-Huropean collective security system. The CPSU previously en- 
couraged “popular fronts,” not only in Western Europe in the 1930’s but also 
in Eastern Europe at the close of World War II for the purpose of building the 
satellite empire which ultimately resulted. 

Nowadays, however, a more ramified strategy underlies Moscow’s codpera- 
tive bids. Khrushchev indicated that former colonial areas would be safe in in- 
vesting their economic future with the USSR rather than relying on the assist- 
ance of their erstwhile “exploiters.” Following the argument used when Soviet 
delegations appealed on the spot to India, Burma, and Afghanistan, Khrush- 
chev told the congress: ‘‘These countries, although they do not belong to the 
socialist world system, can draw on its achievements to build up an'‘independent 
national economy and to raise the living standards of their peoples. Today they 
need not go begging . . . to their former oppressors.’’®° Khrushchev has astutely 
manipulated, to Soviet advantage, the almost obsessive introversion of many 
newly independent peoples who fear foreign exploitation and suspect that out- 
right gifts are always given with ulterior motives. He assured and reassured 
them that Soviet offers are not contingent upon participation in “military 
blocs,” that the USSR does not intend to turn underdeveloped countries into 
“agrarian raw material appendages,” and that Soviet aid would not stimulate a 
feverish arms race nor burdensome taxation.*! The Kremlin’s economic counter- 
offensive, designed in part to show American assistance in its “true light,” and 
incessant hammering on the “peace” theme have had an adverse effect on 
American relations with some Asian governments. John Sherman Cooper, 
United States ambassador in New Delhi, admitted in February that relations 
with India had deteriorated. Though they have subsequently improved some- 
what, public opinion polls have revealed that many Indians believe the United 
States threatens peace, while few think the real danger lies in Moscow. ‘Before 
the congress, the Soviet leaders reversed the Stalinist refusal to give anything to 
anyone and contributed for the first time to the United Nations technical 
assistance program. They then offered aid in the form of loans or barter trade to 
India, Indonesia, Burma, Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Liberia, Latin America, Iran and Pakistan (with the implicit proviso that the 

29 Ibid., Part I, p. D-8. 
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last-named state give up its affiliation with the Baghdad pact powers). Egypt 
and Burma have made it clear that Soviet agreement to take cotton or rice in 
payment is much better than accepting the political and military “strings” 
dangling from direct grants extended by the United States. At this point in 
economic warfare, for that is precisely what it amounts to, a dictatorship has a 
marked advantage. Khrushchev can open the purse at psychological moments, 
for he does not have to account for reasons or amounts to a critical press, an 
openly probing legislature, nor a demanding public opinion. Many of the states 
upon which Moscow is concentrating its economic efforts are impressed by the 
fact that the USSR does not appear to be inveigling them to join anything, 
while the United States utilizes money as a weapon of diplomacy, to enclose all 
uncommitted countries in the network of anti-Soviet alliances. To adamant 
neutralists like India, which has categorically refused to be a party to any 
military coalition and has shown great reluctance to accept grants, the Soviet 
style is very appealing. 

To the non-neutralist, “capitalist’~ states, Moscow proposes coöperation in 
the arena of trade, more cultural and scientific interchange, and “friendship 
pacts” with the USSR in order to improve relations and strengthen “mutual 
confidence.” Khrushchev suggested: ‘In contrast to the ‘Let’s Arm? slogan of 
the North Altantic bloc, we put forward the slogan, ‘Let’s Trade!’.”’™ As if it 
were somehow possible to separate ideological warfare from the other ingre- 
dients of world politics, Khrushchev underlined the fact that “peaceful coexist- 
ence” does not apply to the realm of ideas: 

The fact that we support peaceful coexistence and economic competition with capitalism 
certainly does not mean that one can relax in the struggle against bourgeois ideology and 
against the remnants of capitaliam in the minds of people. It is our task constantly to 


unmask bourgeois ideology, reveal its character, inimical to the people, and its reac- 
tionary nature. — 


Perhaps the widest departure from the traditional communist position forth- 
coming from the congress was the dictum that in certain countries ‘a. stable 
majority in parliament” backed by “a mass revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat’? might transform the institution from “an organ of bourgeois 
democracy into a genuine instrument of the people’s will.” Such a majority in 
control of a bourgeois parliament “in a number of capitalist and former colonial 
countries” might actually bring about “the conditions needed to secure funda- 
mental social changes.’ Such “creative Marxism,” as the communists call 
their theorizing when they wish to overhaul their intellectual equipment for 
expedient reasons, comes perilously close to the legalistic “social opportunism”’ 
or ‘right Socialism” that Bolsheviks have always abominated. The speakers 
at the congress advanced some rather specious arguments concerning the 
difference between evolution and revolution to deny the resemblance. Almost 
equally surprising was the degree to which the leaders developed the notion that 

2 Ibid., Part I, p. A-26. 
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the transition from capitalism to socialism might proceed along different paths 
in different countries. In 1948, an article in Bolshevik stated the traditional 
view that the “general laws” of transition, “first revealed by Marx and Engels 
and verified, systematized, and developed by Lenin and Stalin on the basis of 
the experience of the Bolshevik party and of the Soviet State, are mandatory 
for all countries.” But Khrushchev insisted that the Soviet model need not be 
copied by countries in other circumstances. He cited “‘people’s democracy” as 
one “peaceful” way to effect “transition,” while Chinese experience reveals 
“much that is unique.” Though civil war is not uniformly associated with the 
“transition” process, Khrushchev did recognize an old maxim sine qua non: 
“Whatever the form of transition to socialism, the decisive and indispensable 
factor is the political leadership of the working class, headed by ile vanguard. 
Without this there can be no transition to socialism.’’** Here, at the heart of the 
matter, is old wine in new jugs. Unless the communists afford leadership in 
every country, no social transformation satisfactory to Moscow can occur un- 
der any conditions; and if the remarkably swift adaptation of the various 
parties abroad to Khrushchev’s “creative Marxism” at the congress is any 
indication, communists around the world are just as susceptible to Soviet 
ideological shifts and ‘‘fraternal’”’ guidance as in the past, 

The Soviet leaders say they believe that any international problem can be 
solved by diplomatic bargaining among the great powers. Khrushchev denoted 
negotiation as the “sole method” of resolving controversies.’ However, from 
Moscow’s viewpoint, negotiation must be based on the so-called Five Principles 
of Peaceful Coexistence: mutual respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty 
(not only does the USSR define “sovereignty” more rigidly than most states, 
but this presumably means also that the West must take official cognizance of 
the entire Soviet realm as it now exists); nonaggresston (by being the navigator 
on the “inevitable” tide of history, the USSR cannot, by its own definition, be 
guilty of “aggression,” while in any case both sides are already committed to 
‘“nonageression”’ by the United Nations Charter) ; noninterference in each other’s 
internal affairs (the USSR takes an extremely broad view of the scope of its 
own “internal affairs,” while the traditional Western contention that com- 
munist parties abroad are agents of Soviet foreign policy still cannot be an- 
swered credibly by the Kremlin, despite Khrushchev’s declaration that “it 
is ridiculous to think that revolutions are made to order)”?8; equality and mutual 
advantage (apparently meaning reciprocal concesstons yielding place to gradual 
Soviet expansion); and peaceful coexistence buttressed with active economic 
coöperation (the Soviet bilateral barter concept is bound to attract some 
Western countries with chronic dollar shortages, one-commodity export 
countries, and governments allergic to “dollar diplomacy”). There are so 
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many semantical pitfalls and one-sided advantages for the USSR inherent 
in these unilaterally promulgated bases for “negotiation” that this conclusion 
seems inescapable: Moscow has no real intention of negotiating major world 
problems except on tis own terms. This interpretation is further substantiated by 
Soviet behavior at the Geneva,conference in the fall of 1955. At that time, 
the Kremlin was presented with an unusually favorable opportunity to nego- 
tiate three outstanding matters—disarmament, extension of cultural and eco- 
nomic contacts between East and West, and unification of Germany as a first 
step in creating conditions for European security. But Molotov made it clear 
that the USSR would not bargain on any of these subjects, despite the relaxed 
but deceptive joviality of the “summit conference’ in Geneva four months 
before. It is now plain enough that the “Geneva spirit” was a tactical curtain 
behind which the Soviet Union maneuvered a diplomatic victory. In the Machi- 
avellian credo, there is no necessary connection between smiles and deeds, 
and still less between words and conscious objectives. — 

Since “communist morality” admittedly allows any means whatsoever which 
(the leaders say) serve the end of world transformation,” the self-image of a 
“new” USSR devoted to peace, friendship, and restraint for their own sake 
demands close scrutiny. First of all, the Twentieth Congress clearly did not sub- 
scribe to peaceful coextstence, parliamentary transition, nor renunctation of force 
under all conditions not involving direct attack on the Soviet Union. The leaders 
were careful to modify the tempering of violence with such relative phrases 
as “in the present world situation” or “in certain capitalist countries.” And even 
more fundamental is the fact that a few men in a totalitarian oligarchy decree ` 
in given instances whether the “situation” is or is not amenable to “peaceful 
coexistence.” Only the élite may “develop” ideology, and there is no guarantee 
against sudden, diametric reversal. Soviet history yields many precedents for 
the recent turn of events in foreign policy. “Peace” has long been utilized as a 
stratagem to cloud the direction and tempo of longer-range objectives and as a 
soporific for the “bourgeoisie” while strength is being mustered. The First 
Secretary, as if in anticipation that this interpretation might be placed on 
Soviet deportment, commented somewhat defensively at the congress that 
“peaceful coexistence ...is not a tactical move, but a fundamental principle 
of Soviet foreign policy.’ Undoubtedly Moscow is sincere about wanting 
peace “under present circumstances,” but this says nothing about the future 
when other leaders might “re-create Marxism,” merely by quoting Lenin’s 
“inevitability” maxim. Moreover, ‘‘peaceful coexistence” does not seem to 
preclude opportunistic exploitation of the more acute existing international 
animosities. For example, Soviet diplomacy arranged to have satellite Czecho- 
slovakia ship arms to Egypt in September, 1955, and to offer to train Egyptian 
officers. By diverting the combustible Arab-Israeli situation to its own immedi- 
ate profit, Moscow obtained a foothold in the heart of the Arab lands, drew 
several Arab governments closer to its orbit, and precariously tilted the scales 
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of power in the ultrasensitive Middle East. That the Israelis and the Arabs 
hovered on the edge of full-scale war as a result demonstrates that the Soviet 
olive branch blooms and withers quickly with the political climate of the mo- 
ment in different areas of the world. The Kremlin, having little to lose and 
much to gain, was quick to exploit the ensuing differences between Egypt and 
the western powers, and the olive branch was starcely the symbol to character- 
ize its political collaboration with Nasser in the events preceding and following 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal in July 1956. 

Though the propaganda of “peace” is now just as basic a tool as ever, the idea 
is presently connected with an unprecedented variety of overt behavior calcu- 
lated to convince the world, in ways selectively adjusted to the tastes of dif- 
ferent countries or social elements, that the USSR is bursting with good inten- 
tions. This is precisely what the Department of State has been insisting the 
Kremlin do ever since the “cold war” began. As a consequence, Moscow has 
taken the diplomatic edge off the official American argument that the Soviets 
merely utter platitudes while doing nothing to make their words ring true. In 
little more than two years, in addition to other moves previously mentioned, 
the Soviet régime opened its borders to visiting agricultural, educational, 
parliamentary, cultural, and even religious delegations from the West (“We 
smote to smithereens the stupid invention alleging that we fear contact with 
foreigners,” said Mikoyan)*!; selected its negative adjectives more discreetly 
(the leaders of the “capitalist” states are now “imperialists” rather than 
“blood thirsty warmongers” or ‘fascist beasts’’); and simultaneously gravitated 
in numerous other directions toward an external demeanor far more moderate 
than has been the case in nearly three decades. After making a literally grovel- 
ing apology to Tito in 1955, Moscow could hardly do less than ‘“‘dissolve’’ the 
Cominform, as formally announced in April, 1956, because it had become a 
rabid purveyor of anti-Tito propaganda after Yugoslavia’s expulsion in 1948. 
The Cominform was also closely associated with Stalin’s methods of unbending 
supervision over the East European ‘‘people’s democracies” and Beria’s “‘trai- 
torous activities,” although its disappearance as a functioning body has no 
basic importance insofar as the relationship between Moscow and communist 
parties abroad is concerned. The impact of such a sequence of events, including 
publicized reductions of the armed forces by 640,000 in 1955 and by 1,200,000 
in 1956, whether “sincerely” motivated or not, upon the “neutralist”’ states 
` especially—and indeed upon the balance of critical judgment in all areas and 
countries—has already begun to coincide with Soviet expectations. In June, 
the results of parliamentary elections in Iceland indicated that the United 
States would be asked to give up its air base at Keflavik since the world situa- 
tion is “no longer tense,” and Ceylon gave increasing indications of joining the 
‘“neutralist” ranks. 

The Soviets have wrested the initiative from the Western powers. The new 
complex of tactics represents a more flexible and formidable policy than the 
Kremlin has adopted in at least three decades. In the short run, world relations 
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will not seem so “tense”; but tn the long run, calculated moderation will make the 
Soviet Union a more subtle and therefore a more dangerous opponent, and the in- 
ternational communist movement more versatile than ever. Systems of alliances 
and armament spending to countervail directi military action may have been 
decisive in 1948 or 1950: but counteracting possible ‘popular fronts” and eco- 
nomic aid to the needy call for other responses by the West. The USSR is now 
meeting the West on its own ground, suggesting that the “revolution” can be 
consummated in some instances through the very parliamentary processes 
highly valued in Western political ideology. This is a challenge aimed at the 
heart of Western political morality. While Stalin abetted force in Greece, Korea, 
and elsewhere, it was not too difficult to convince most states in Europe and 
even some in the Middle East and the Far East that the Kremlin might strike 
in their direction next. But military coalitions and heavy taxes in support of 
defense programs to keep the wolf away from the door become “‘unreasonable”’ 
or even “warmongering militarism’’ when the wolf has stopped huffing and 
puffing. Some Western allies, which could benefit in the short run from ex- 
panded East-West trade and from diminished friction to stabilize their own in- 
ternal political situations, might not prove to be the accommodating American 
auxiliaries they seemed before the ‘‘smiling offensive” commenced. 

In a sense, the Kremlin’s altered approach attests to the overall success of 
“containment,” yet at the same time renders it obsolete by making it insuff- 
cient in itself. Stalin tried “direct action” in Western Europe when the Comin- ` 
form admittedly attempted to wreck the Marshall Plan through strikes and 
mass disturbances, but these techniques did not live up to expectations. When 
Moscow sought to countermand the defensive unification of Western Europe, 
that failed for the most part also. The West even began to break down the 
Arab front of resistance to military pacts, and in 1955 the Baghdad pact ma- 
terialized. Thus the more the USSR pressed the “cold war,” the more people 
lined up on the other side. With its utilitarian outlook, the Soviet oligarchy con- 
cluded that if the Western system of alliances could not be thwarted, at least the 
uncommitted “neutralists” might be prevented from joining the Western camp 
by offering alternatives of sweet reasonableness. Especially in Asia is the moral 
gauntlet most profoundly challenging. Most Asian countries are extremely 
sensitive on the subject of “black” (Western) imperialism. In many cases they 
hate it more than they fear Soviet aggrandizement. Their peoples appraise 
Western governments in the light of their experience with European colonial 
administrations in the past. Hence while the Asian masses take Western 
achievements for granted and have first-hand knowledge of Western ‘‘mis- 
takes,” they have no corresponding acquaintance with Soviet realities; and they 
tend to look upon “Marxism” as if no one had ever “‘tried”’ it. 

Khrushchevism is doubtless more appealing also to the Chinese comrades 
than doctrinaire Stalinism was. Mao Tse-tung has long been much more favor- 
ably inclined toward “collective leadership” than Stalin ever was, and he must. 
have been pleased to hear the principle that the forms of “transition to social- 
ism” do not depend on mimicry of Soviet experience. In addition, since the 
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Kremlin intends to augment trade with technical aid to China, which might 
be highly salutary for Peiping’s current five-year plan, a more equalitarian 
Sino-Soviet partnership may well emerge. The other comrades abroad may have 
been startled by the kaleidoscopic changes in Soviet tactics, and certainly the 
reputations of certain foreign communist leaders, some posthumously, can 
scarcely escape re-evaluation—a, result of switches in party line with consider- 
able precedent. Already, Klement Gottwald, the deceased Czech leader, and 
Bulgaria’s Vulko Chervenkov have been re-examined and found to be suffering 
from a new malady called “cult of the individual.” Other leaders such as Bela 
Kun, head of Hungary’s short-lived communist régime in 1919, have been 
officially restored to favor. The foreign communists should be accustomed by 
this time to dextrous accommodation, and despite outward appearances, there 
is no real indication that any of the parties are seriously split or otherwise 
maladjusted. All parties, even the one in Yugoslavia which has predicated its 
rapprochement with Moscow on the “further development” of anti-Stalinist 
policies, have fallen into step with the fundamentals of Khrushchevism. Com- 
rades Togliatti of Italy and Thorez of France have criticized the present Soviet 
leaders for failure to clarify their own roles during the Stalinist era and for down- 
grading Stalin in a unilateral manner, while the Daily Worker has condemned 
the “collective leadership” for the way the policy of de-Stalinization has been 
implemented. But more important than these attacks on the details of Khrush- 
chevism is the fact that even the Italian, French, and American parties have 
endorsed the assault on the “cult of the individual” in general and on Stalin in 
particular. The French party, which was the most “Stalinized communist 
movement in the world outside the USSR... has hardly been shaken by the 
iconoclasts who smashed their god.” The principles of Khrushchevism itself 
invite precisely what Togliatti, Thorez, and the Daily Worker have done. The 
speakers at the Twentieth Congress said it was no longer necessary to copy 
Soviet revolutionary experience, that each party should march toward “social- 
ism” using means adapted to its own national environment, that “‘shortcom- 
inge” lingering from the past should be exposed with “Leninist straightforward- 
ness,” and that from now on, there would be tolerance, even encouragement, of 
criticism and dissent by the reformed régime in Moscow. ` 

After all, Thorez and Togliatti did not express their “independence” until 
the Kremlin itself gave the signal at the Twentieth Congress that it is accept- 
able to disagree, that one man’s opinion imposed on everyone else is a violation 
of Leninist criticism and self-criticism as well as of “Bolshevik modesty.” The 
fact that these leaders dared to question the Soviet élite is evidence that the 
foreign parties are responsive to Soviet guidance, not unresponsive. Moscow is 
trying hard to make the parties abroad, even those in Eastern Europe, appear 
more like other political parties as far as methods are concerned. In view of the 
new relaxation of controls in the satellites and the new emphasis on “popular 


4 Suzanne Labin, “French Communism Shrugs off Stalin,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
May 27, 1956, p. 22. 
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fronts,” this should not be surprising. Khrushchev apparently wants to make 
the foreign comrades appear more “respectable,” to get more votes in Western 
' Europe. Just as he is permitting more “deviation” at home to unleash human 
energies so long pent-up under the rigors of Stalinism, so he.has given the par- 
' ties abroad more room to maneuver ‘politically for the same general reason. 
For three decades the communists abroad have been correctly regarded in the 
West, with few exceptions, as servile tools of Moscow. Now the counterpropa- 
ganda of Khrushchevism is designed in part to disturb that notion. The reac- 
tions of Thorez and Togliatti underline indelibly the profound challenge to 
Western political morality which Khrushchevism entails. The question is, of 
course: To what extent can the communist movement be “liberated” and still 
serve the specific requirements of Soviet foreign policy in the future? But today 
it is in each party’s own local interest to follow the milder, more respectable ap- 
proach prescribed by the “creative Marxism” of the Twentieth Congress. For 
years, some parties had to sacrifice themselves on the altar of Soviet foreign 
policy, when they might have profited in their own countries by behaving 
differently. Only a patently undedicated communist would ignore current possi- 
bilities to move in the direction of “socialism” as local circumstances permit, 
utilizing a combination of expedient means blessed by the Twentieth Congress. 
To this extent, some of the resilience and verve of “communism” as a world 
movement, largely smothered under Stalin, has been deliberately revitalized 
by the ‘‘collective leadership.” 

- Out of the byways of opportunism, certain connate and traditional ele- 
ments of the “new” foreign policy are evident. The things that have not changed 
are far more basic and significant for the future of world politics than those 
that have. The Kremlin still looks forward to a world “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,” and no one at the congress even implied otherwise. The leading force 
of the “transition” is still the communist party in each country; and each party 
is still susceptible to signals and aid from the ‘fraternal’? CPSU which rules 
one of the two most powerful states on earth. Woven into the fabric of all the 
‘new’ policies, which are in reality conscious tactics, is a strong thread that 
has served Moscow well many times in the past in overcoming crises and adapt- 
ing to changed conditions—time. 


THE GUATEMALAN AFFAIR: A CRITIQUE OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY* 


PHILIP B. TAYLOR, JR. 
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Latin views toward the United States are not merely those of the weak 
toward the strong. They are, by the Latins’ own definition, those of the poor 
toward the rich, the cultured toward the uncultured, the idealist toward the 
pragmatist.: They are those of a people largely inexperienced and misled 
in the political arena, and without practical criteria for the Anglo-Saxon no- 
tion of “democracy,” either political or cultural. But they are bitterly expe- 
rienced in the ways of dictatorship, economic exploitation, and grinding pov- 
erty. Born in Iberian feudalism and Catholic fervor, the Latin plainly does not 
understand the largely Protestant, industrialized, politically and culturally 
democratic, radical (and yet conservative) United States.? It is certainly a 
slight exaggeration to say that the most important thing the two groups have 
in common is the hemisphere in which, by geographic accident, they live. 

To them we are Yanquis, past and present exploiters, rich because they are 
poor, slightly drunk with our new postwar power, and verging toward fanati- 
cism in our anti-communism. But their principal current complaint against 
us is our overflowing generosity toward Europe and Asia and our niggardliness 
toward themselves. A rather common postwar joke among underdeveloped na- 
tions seems to acquire new meaning when applied to Latin America: a presi- 
dential adviser, gloomily surveying our massive aid to Germany and Japan, 
suggests war on the United States, because we are so generous to those we 
defeat.‘ 


* Research for this paper was assisted by a grant from the Penrose fund of the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

1 This view of the United States is common, not only among Latin Americans, but 
among nearly all underdeveloped nations. The leaders of India, for example, argue that 
while the United States may be rich and powerful, India has far greater spiritual values 
which may be glimpsed only faintly by Americans. The best expression of the cor- 
responding Latin American view is frequently said to be found in the famed and quite 
powerful work Artel, written by the Uruguayan José Enrique Rodó, in 1900. For a short 
synthesis of the Indian view, see F. 5. C. Northrop, The Taming of the Nations (New 
York, 1952), Chs. 3, 4, and 6. 

One of the better explanations of the basic characteristics of Latin American 
society can be found in L. Cecil Jane, Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America (Oxford, 
England, 1929), Chs. 2-8. See also Frank Tannenbaum, “The Future of Democracy in 
Latin America,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 33, pp. 429-44 (April, 1955). 

3 The contrary view, although presented without significant documentation, is stated 
by former Ecuadorian President Galo Plasa Lasso in his little book Problems of Democracy 
in Latin America (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1955), pp. 2-3. 

‘The rejoinder of the adviser’s chief is not necessarily apropos; after agreeing that 
this might hold possibilities, he objects, “Suppose we won?” 

The disparity of United States economic aid to the various areas is striking when 
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Guatemala, in its backwardness, general maldistribution of power and 
wealth, and syncretistic culture and religion, nearly epitomized those nations 
which sprang from the imposition of the Spanish yoke on a relatively well- 
populated Indian nation. Independent of external political control in 1823, 
Guatemala was a member of the United Provinces of Central America until 
1838. Caudillo followed caudillo in the presidency, some enlightened but most 
despotic, some sympathetic to the Catholic Church, some anti-clerical. 
As in much of Latin America, “elections” were held only when the govern- 
ment felt sure it could win, so revolutions became the more popular way to 
change governments.’ The last completely typical caudillo was General Jorge 
Ubico y Castafieda, who came to power in 1930 and maintained himself until 
an almost fantastically courageous university student-led strike forced his resig- 
nation in July, 1944. A brief but uncertain interim government, taking his 
orders, was ousted by a real military uprising in October, and in a subsequent 
election, Juan José Arévalo was elected for the 1945-1951 presidential term. 

There is little doubt that communism got its start in Guatemala under 
Arévalo;® Arévalo’s successor, Lt. Col. Arbenz, who served from March, 1951, 
until his ouster in July, 1954, was quite sympathetic to Communist activities, 
but under the best of contrary circumstances the ouster of Communists from 
their positions in the government would have been extremely difficult and 
would have stripped the government of its trained, though not necessarily 
efficient, bureaucrats.” Criticism of the character of the government, centering 


viewed statistically. Seymour Harris, in “How Good is our Good Neighbor Policy?,” 
New York Times Magazine, Nov. 28, 1954, pp. 17 f., says that “of about $80,000,000,000 
of United States Government foreign aid since 1940, the people to the south of us have 
received but 1 to 2 per cent.” The point is supported by the Report of the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Communist Aggresston in Latin America to the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggresston, House of Representatives, Highty-Third Congress, Second Session ... (Wash- 
ington, 1954), p. 18: “ ... the fact remains that to this critical area we have devoted less 
than 1 percent of the billions of dollars of grants that we have appropriated ... to help 
friendly nations....” l 

Tom Fitsgibbons, in his article “An Empty Briefcase at Rio,” The New Republic, Vol. 
131, pp. 12-15 (Deo. 18, 1954), states even more dramatically: “Since the war, the 
United States has given, outright, to wealthy Belgium and tiny Luxembourg three times 
more than to all 20 Latin American nations,” 

5 See Sol Tax, “The Problems of Democracy in Middle America,” The American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 10, pp. 192-99 (April, 1945). Many of Tax’ generalizations are 
based in part on field study and observation in Guatemala. 

6 See Daniel James, Red Design for the Americas (New York, 1945), an imposing syn- 
thesis based, in large part, on 1945-1954 materials. See also the somewhat more authori- 
tative publication by the U. 8. Department of State, Intervention of International Com- 
munism in Guatemala (Washington, 1954), pp. 35-88. 

7 James, pp. 46-52, 70 ff., cites a few of the Communists who held important positions 
in the government. The late John E. Peurifoy, who was United States Ambassador to 
Guatemala from October 3, 1953 to September 15, 1954, told a House of Representatives 
committee investigating Communist aggression in Latin America that hia conversations 
with Arbens had convinced him that the man was a Communist. Ninth Interim Report of 
Hearings before the Subcommtttes on Latin America of the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression, House of Representatives, Highty-Third Congress, Second Sesston (Washington, 
1954), pp. 124-26 (hereinafter cited as Hearings). 
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in the United States, developed during this period. A series of five articles by 
Fitzhugh Turner of the New York Herald Tribune in February, 1950, was il- 
lustrative of the nature of this comment. ® Ea 

Among the exiles forced from Guatemala by the operations of the Arévalo- 
Arbenz government was Lt. Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, who had been 
condemned to death for his implication in an unsuccessful attempt against the 
government in late 1950. Castillo had escaped in June, 1951, and had estab- 
lished himself in neighboring Honduras. By the end of May, 1954, he was 
openly active in the preparation of a force designed to invade Guatemala and 
overthrow its government. The Honduran government seems not to have 
undertaken to fulfill the customary obligation of nations in international law 
to prevent one’s territory from being employed as a base of operations against 
a state with which diplomatic relations are currently maintained.® On the 
other hand, the Guatemalan government had not been overly-correct in its 
relations with Honduras. A general strike had gradually developed in Honduras 
between February and May, 1954, in a situation in which there had never be- 
fore been organized unions or even significant labor leadership. At one time 
44,000 workers were absent from work, and substantial damage resulted from 
untended crops and some vandalism. Ambassador Peurifoy later testified that 
probably at least $750,000 entered the country as aid to the strikers from 
Guatemala.’ It is quite likely that Honduras’ hospitality to Castillo Armas 
was a means of redressing the record against Guatemalan intervention. 


For a brief but authoritative account of the political events prior to 1954, together 
with a brief description of the structure of Guatemalan government, see Austin F. 
Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government, 2nd ed. (New York, 1954), pp. 
613-21. 

3 New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 8-13, 1950. 

° Green H. Hackworth, Digest of International Law, 8 vols. (Washington, 1941), Vol. 
2, pp. 291-98, states the general obligations in customary practice, as does Charles G. 
Fenwick, International Law, 8rd ed. (New York, 1948), pp. 801-2. Honduran action 
specifically violated numerous provisions of the Charter of the Organization of American 
States, including articles 6, 7, 11, and 15. See United States Department of State, Ninth 
International Conference of American States (Washington, 1948), pp. 168 ff. 

The New York Times, June 18, 1954, reported: “Foreign correspondents in the 
Honduran capital were impressed by the numbers of khaki-clad men in the city and gath- 
ered at the airport. Wearing no insignia, the men boarded planes without any apparent 
effort to hide their movements.” Honduran failure to check such an obvious gathering of 
forces can lead only to the conclusion that that nation was in fact performing an act of 
aggression against Guatemala. Failure of joint inter-American action to develop under 
the circumstances was further an ignoring of the meaning of article 24 of the O.A.S. 
Charter, which states that “Every act of aggression by a State against the territorial in- 
tegrity or the inviolability of the territory or against the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of an American State shall be considered an act of aggression against the other 
American States,” and of the resultant article 25: “If the inviolability or the integrity of 
the territory ...of any American State should be affected by an armed attack or by an 
act of aggression ..., the American States, in furtherance of the principles of conti- 
nental solidarity or collective self-defense, shall apply the measures and procedures 
established in the special treaties on the subject.” 

10 Hearings (cited in note 7), pp. 119-20. See also the New York Times for this period, 
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The Tenth Inter-American Conference met at Caracas, Venezuela in March, 
1954.4 The United States had previously expressed its desire to have the con- 
ference record itself as being anti-Communist. Such a policy declaration had 
been elicited from the Ninth Conference in Bogotá, Colombia, in 1948, but 
in view of. the increased Communist power in Guatemala it was felt desirable 
to reassert the compact that communism was unwelcome in this hemisphere. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles led the United States delegation during 
the opening phases of the Conference, addressed its plenum several times, and 
was rewarded by the passage of his resolution: 


... Lhe... Conference ... Declares: That the domination or control of the political 
institutions of any American State by the international communist movement, extending 
to this Hemisphere the political system of an extracontinental power, would constitute 
a threat to the sovereignty and political independence of the American States,... and 
would call for a Meeting of Consultation to consider the adoption of appropriate action 
in accordance with existing treaties. 


The “existing treaty” referred to is the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, written in 1947 at the Quitandinha, Brazil, Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the American Republics (often referred to as the “Tresty 
of Rio de Janeiro”). Article 6 of that treaty, referring to. acts of aggression 
which are not armed attacks, seems most appropriate to the Caracas anti-Com- 
munist resolution. This article authorizes a meeting of the Organ of Consulta- 
tion (the Foreign Ministers of the American Republics meeting in special 
séssion) for the determination of ‘‘measures which should be taken for the 
common defense....’4 The Rio Treaty and the Bogotá Charter of the 
Organization of American States of 1948 are in turn linked; article 19 of that 
Charter states: “Measures adopted for the maintenance of peace and security 
in accordance with existing treaties do not constitute a violation of the princi- 


1 These quinquennial Inter-American Conferences are declared to be “the supreme 
organ of the Organization of American States,” by article 33 of the Charter. 

12? See resolution 32 of the Final Act of the Bogotá Conference, entitled “The Preser- 
vation and Defense of Democracy in America,” U. 8. Department of State, Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States (Washington, 1948), pp. 266-67. 

u From section 1, “Declaration of Solidarity for the Preservation of the Political 
Integrity of the American States against the Intervention of International Communism,” 
adopted as resolution 93 of the Final Act of the Conference on March 28, 1954. See 
U. S. Department of State, Tenth Inter-American Conference (Washington, 1955), 
pp. 156-57. 

On his return from Caracas, Mr. Dulles held a presas conference in which he made an 
effort to imply that the Monroe Doctrine was the United States’ reply to the aggressive 
designs of Czarist Russia. Intervention of International Communism tn Guatemala, cited 
in note 6, p. 788. This is a mis-emphasis of historical fact which is only slightly removed 
from rewriting it. For a sounder version of the circumstances, see Samuel F. Bemis, The 
Latin American Policy of the United States (New York, 1948), pp. 48-72, and Dexter 
Perkins, Hands Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine (Boston, 1941), Ch. 2. 

4 “Professor Telders” Study Group, United Natstons Teatbook, 2nd ed. (Leyden, 
Netherlands, 1954), p. 865. 
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ples set forth in articles 15 and 17.’ It therefore follows that sanctions taken 
under the Caracas anti-Communist resolution cannot be construed as violative 
of the provisions of the Charter of Bogotá which state the principles of terri- 
torial and political integrity of the signatory states. 

It is significant that those who sprang to Dulles’ support in the debates fol- 
lowing the presentation of the resolution were not the democratic nations but 
the authoritarians, Venezuela, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and Peru."® 
Guatemala’s Foreign Minister, Guillermo Toriello, denouncing the Dulles 
proposal as “... the internationalization of McCarthyism, the burning of 
books, and the imposition of stereotyped thought,” received twice the ovation 
that Dulles did.” The New York Times reporter Sydney Gruson later put it 
succinctly: 


Senor Toriello had said many nasty things about the United States that virtually all 
Latin Americans believe. They were willing to applaud him since it cost them nothing. 
But not many were willing to vote against the United States when they might have to 
get up later in the conference and ask for economic aid. In the committee vote, only 
Mexico, Uruguay, and Argentina sided with Guatemala.'* 


After the final vote Uruguay, frequently a Latin bellwether, said through its 
delegate: “We contributed our approval without enthusiasm, without optimism, 
without joy, and without the feeling that we were contributing to a constructive 
measure.’ 

Having obtained a conclusive 17-1 vote in committee, Mr. Dulles returned 
to Washington on March 14, 1954. The conference was to run for two weeks 
longer and, from the Latin viewpoint, had only just gotten to work. The Latins 
are not unaware of the threat to their security implied by international com- 
munism, but they have long felt that they cannot solve effectively their social 
and economic problems, which are indeed the breeders of communism, without 
substantial help from one or more of the great industrialized and capital-ex- 
porting nations. This was the problem which they had come to Caracas to dis- 


16 Ibid., p. 371. 

18 New York Times, March 3 and 4, 1954. 

17 lind., March 6, 1954. For the text of Toriello’s speech see O.A.8., Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, Document 95 (English), SP-28, 6 March 1964. Toriello’s argument 
against the United States as an interventionist nation and destroyer of Guatemalan 
democracy is elaborated in his La Batalla de Guatemala (México, 1955). Toriello here 
(pp. 65-66) develops his thesia that the Arbenzs government was doomed from the 
moment of the triumph of the Republican party in the 1952 United States presidential 
elections, by virtue of the fact that Dulles is both stockholder and long-time corporation 
counsel for the United Fruit Company, and legal adviser to the company in the drawing 
up of the contracts of 1930 and 1936 with the Ubico government. 

18 New York Times, March 7, 1954. The Latin American view that thelr votes repre- 
sented a quid pro quo for securing a hearing for their views regarding United States’ 
economic policy can scarcely be avoided from a literal reading of this quote. Such an 
interpretation is not far from the truth. 

19 Ibid., March 16, 1954. Guatemala voted against the proposal, Mexico and Argen- 
tina abstained. Costa Rica did not attend the conference in protest against the govern- 
ment of Venezuela. 
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cuss, and Mr. Dulles’ proposal received their support because the present 
United States administration has made it reasonably clear that only nations 
which take approved views of international communism can expect to be 
recipients of economic aid or technical assistance without much American 
grumbling. This assistance is of course vital in view of the inability of the 
private sector of the United States economy to supply sufficient developmental 
capital to Latin America to meet that area’s needs. Further, in view of their 
support of his proposition, Mr. Dulles’ departure was, in their eyes, tanta- 
mount to his saying that he was concerned only with that support, and could 
not take time to discuss Latin American internal problems since they were not 
sufficiently important. Mr. Dulles attended one meeting of an economic sub- 
committee of the Conference, but his discussion there, while frank, indicated 
that the United States was unprepared to discuss meaningfully Latin Ameri- 
ca’s economic preoccupations. This inability of the two sectors of the hemi- 
sphere to agree even on the nature and scope of the problems confronting them 
seems characteristic of inter-American relations. The post-World War II pe- 
riod seems merely to have witnessed a heightening of the lack of mutual under- 
standing. 


MH 


From the viewpoint of the United States, the Caracas meeting’s principal sig- 
nificance, therefore, was thatit gave us the firmer anti-Communist statement 
desired from the Latin American nations. Guatemala was not specified in the 
statement, but it was obvious that it was directed against that nation. Sydney 
Gruson pointed out the atmosphere of the Conference: 


One of the by-products of the political committee’s debate [on the resolution], many 
delegates believe, is the tying of the United States’ hands so far as the situation in Guate- 
mala is concerned. The United States has publicly expressed its alarm over the growing 
influence of Guatemalan Communists on the Government of that country. For some time 
much of Latin America has been expecting unilateral U. S. action in regard to Guatemala. 

But Secretary Dulles repeatedly assured the delegates that his resolution was not 
aimed at any American country and that the United States was solely concerned with 
intervention of international communism in this hemisphere. Much of the support given 
the United States’ resolution was given on this understanding, and there would be deeply 
felt unhappiness in Latin America if, having passed, the resolution were to be turned into 
a weapon against Guatemala,” 


20 New York Times, “Review of the Week” section, March 14, 1954. For many years 
the Latin American nations tried to achieve United States acceptance of the principle 
that no nation should intervene in the domestic or international affairs of another. 
‘Specific efforts were made at the 1928, 1933, 1936, and 1947 meetings of the American 
nations, At the 1936 (Buenos Aires) meeting the Special Protocol Relative to Noninter- 
vention was signed by the United States and later ratified. Article 1 of this protocol 
states in part: “The High Contracting Parties declare inadmissible the intervention of 
apy one of them, directly or indirectly, and for whatever reason, in the internal or 
external affairs of any other of the Parties. ...’’ Bemis, op. cit., pp. 227-89. Article 15 
of the O.A.S. Charter probably states the ultimate degree of this principle: “No State or 
group of States has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any reason whatever, 
in the internal or external affairs of any other State... .” 
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But the declaration was to serve by implication almost immediately as if it 
were indicative of moral support for United States action inimical to the Ar- 
benz government in Guatemala. The impression that the Caracas resolution 
might be used against Guatemala was heightened by consultation visits to 
Washington by the United States’ ambassadors to four of the Central Ameri- 
can nations. One of them, who was not identified, was reported by Paul P. 
Kennedy to have told that writer: “Well, we put through our resolution in Cara- 
cas, and now we have got to decide what we're going to do about it.’ 

On October 3, 1953, John E. Peurifoy had been appointed United States 
Ambassador to Guatemala. He had already established a reputation as one 
of the United States’ more accomplished anti-Communist diplomats by his 
activity in Greece. It seems clear from the circumstantial evidence presented 
by journalists concerning the period from his arrival to the outbreak of the 
civil war between Castillo Armas and the Arbenz government that the United 
States did little to disabuse Arbenz’ opponents of the notion that North Ameri- 
can aid, moral and/or military, would not be lacking when the need arose. But 
it is difficult to find evidence which would clearly implicate Peurifoy or other 
United States’ representatives in the plotting which resulted in Castillo’s inva- 
sion from Honduras.” 

Events in Guatemala leading to the civil war seem to have commenced with 
the State Department announcement on May 17, 1954, that a shipment of 
arms totalling 1,900 tons had arrived at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. The arms 
shipment originated in Czechoslovakia, but reached Guatemala by a chartered 
Swedish ship whose charterer disclaimed any knowledge of the use to which 


This hard-won principle was, in the eyes of the Latins, endangered by the anti- 
Communist resolution, as was another article of the O.A.8. Charter, number 13: “Each 
State has the right to develop its cultural, political and economic life freely and natu- 
rally...” 

2 See Kennedy’s article in the “News of the Week” section of the New York Times, 
May 28, 1954. 

2 The lack of publicly-available proof has been noted by many writers. Donald Grant 
of the St. Louis Post Dispatch writes: ... this writer is not in a position to assign precise 
roles for the events which culminated in the fall of the Arbens government, although he 
was, in fact, an eyewitness to many of the decisive events. Exiled Guatemalans, the Gov- 
ernments of Honduras and Nicaragua, the United States Departments of State and 
Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, the United States National Security Council 
and other agencies and individuals were involved.” ‘Guatemala and United States For- 
eign Policy,” Journal of International Affairs, Vol. 9, No. 1, p. 69 (1955). 

Flora Lewis, writing for the New York Times Magazine, July 18, 1954, p. 9, says of 
Peurifoy: “It was perfectly clear that his instructions and his purpose had one simple theme: 
‘Get rid of the Redg’.” In testimony before a special House of Representatives committee 
investigating Communist aggression in Latin America, Peurifoy denied this charge, how- 
ever: “... I would like to take this opportunity to explode a popular and flattering myth 
regarding the part I played in the revolution led by Colonel Castillo [Armas]. My role ... 
was strictly that of a diplomatic observer. ... The first and only active role that I played 
... was to lend my good offices to assist in negotiating the truce between the forces of 
Colonel Castillo and the military junta that was established in Guatemala after President 
Arbens resigned. ...’ Hearings (cited in note 7), p. 114. 
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the ship was put.” News stories concerning both content and purpose con- 
jectured unrestrainedly, but the full truth of the shipment probably will never 
be known. On the one hand, the New York Times writer Sydney Gruson re- 
ported from Guatemala City at the time of the shipment’s arrival in May that 
the evidence seemed to indicate that the arms would be almost entirely for the 
army, and only in slight measure for rural or worker’s militia or subversion in 
neighboring nations.” On the other hand, materials written later could not con- 
flict more directly with this version.” The contents themselves are the object 
of equal uncertainty. While Gruson in July wrote that the bulk of the ship- 
ment was obsolete, including a great deal of materiel that can only be classed 
as “white elephants’ by any standards relative to the Guatemalan situation, 
other versions argued that the arms were modern in the extreme and deadly 
under any circumstances.” The reader seems free to accept the version of his 
choice. The strength of the State Department version seems heightened by 
the fact that the ship in question, the M/S Alfhem, was known to have been 
involved in the carrying of newly-manufactured arms from the Skoda Czecho- 
slovakian plant. It had been loading them at the Polish port of Stettin and tak- 
ing them to other Communist ports throughout the world for some time pre- 
ceding this incident.?” The cloak-and-dagger atmosphere of the affair was also 
heightened by Secretary of State Dulles’ statement that the Alfhem had cleared 


*% Reuters dispatch in the Christian Science Monitor, May 22, 1954. The New York 
Times; May 23, indicates the material was shipped in cases marked “hardware, auto 
parts, iron rods, optical glass, ete.” 

“u New York Times, May 24, 1954. It is ironic to note that Gruson reported in this 
dispatch that the outcry ofthe United States against the arms shipment (it had been the 
United States which had first released the news of the event to the world) had produced 
a solidarity of Guatemalan opinion behind the government that had been surprising even 
to government leaders themselves! 

The day previous, Guatemalan Foreign Minister Guillermo Toriello had announced 
to the diplomatic corps at Guatemala City that his nation rejected the protest and action 
of the United States as “aggression,” and that it was considering seriously a plea to the 
United Nations Security Council under article 35 of the Charter. 

38 See, for example, “Guatemala: What the Reds Left Behind,’ Harper’s Magazine, 
Vol. 211, pp. 60-65 (July, 1955), by a free-lance writer, Keith Monroe. Monroe’s version 
was substantiated to this writer by a confidential source in Mexico in the summer of 
1955. 

“ Gruson’s version is found in the New York Times, July 9, 1954. Gruson states that 
the bulk of the shipment was of World War II or earlier vintage, and that much of it was 
anti-tank mines and very heavy German artillery built to travel on the autobahns of 
Hitler’s construction. Other equipment, he states, included nonfunctioning Czech, 
British, and German rifles, and a few useful Czech machine guns. Gruson tells the story 
that the army spent much of its time after the outbreak of fighting trucking the mines, 
which had been stored in the army headquarters in the heart of Guatemala City, out of 
town to prevent a catastrophe from a lucky bomb hit. This version has definite comic- 
opera overtones. 

The contrary version, that much of the shipment was highly modern, is supported 
by Monroe, op, cit., and the press statement by United States Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles on May 25. In the questioning after the presentation of the statement, 
Dulles even conjectured that the arms might well be intended to develop a Communist 
strong point dominating the Panama Canal! See New York Times, May 26, 1954. 

37 New York Times, May 20, 1954. . 
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first for Dakar, French West Africa, and that it had been unloaded at Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, ‘under conditions of extraordinary secrecy and in the 
personal presence of the Minister of Defense.*® 

Sydney Gruson’s version in the New York Times could only lead to the con- 
clusion that the Communist leaders of Guatemala had been made fools of by 
their own Soviet superiors; it should be added that this is not impossible, 
granted the apparent manner in which Soviet leaders regard Communist 
leaders outside of the Soviet Union. On the other hand, the parallel between 
the shipments to Guatemala in 1954 and those to Egypt in early 1956 is ines- 
capable. 

The United States employed the shipment to arouse sympathy for its subse- 
quent anti-Arbenz actions. It was also employed as the basis for a nearly un- 
precedented request to the other members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization that they grant the United States the privilege of searching their 
merchant ships on the high seas for arms shipments to Guatemala. The request 
was rejected by all of the nations to which requests were made.?® 

On May 20, the United States concluded a Mutual Security Treaty with 
Honduras”? (a similar treaty had been signed with Nicaragua on April 23), and 
on May 24 it was announced that the United States Air Force was airlifting 
war materiel to the two nations. On May 25, United States Representative 
Patrick J. Hillings of California repeated to the House the Dulles charge that 
“the arms [imported by Guatemala] apparently were to be used to sabotage the 
Panama Canal.” On May 26, the United States searched the French mer- 
chant ship Wyoming at the Panama Canal, finding cases of Browning auto- 
matic rifles not carried on the ship’s manifest.*! On the 27th, three B-36 bomb- 
ers paid a ‘‘courtesy call” on Managua, the Nicaraguan capital. 

Nicaragua had broken diplomatic relations with Guatemala on May 19, 
and undertook immediately to discuss the Guatemalan situation with the 
other American republics, with the intention of seeking a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the members of the O.A.8. as an Organ of Consultation. 
In spite of its obvious concern, the United States indicated it would not try, at 
that time, to call for such a meeting, but rather would let the Nicaraguan ac- 
tion mature. But on June 7 the New York Times reported that the United 
States had initiated informal talks for the same purpose, under the terms of 
articles 39 and 40 of the O.A.8. Charter. . 


38 Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 30, pp. 8738-74 (June 7, 1954). 

29 See Covey T. Oliver, “International Relations and International Law; Some 
Problems of Inter-Relationship,” a paper read at the 50th meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Chicago, September 9-11, 1954, pp. 7-9. Also, New York 
Times, June 19, 1954. The rumor, previously reported on May 25, that two additional 
shiploads of arms had departed for Guatemala, widoubtediy was instrumental in causing 
the United States request. 

-30 For text see U. 8. Department of State, Publication 558830, May 20, 1954. 

3 The Wyoming carried several cases of sporting guns and ammunition, but these had 
been indicated in the- manifests. The Browning automatic rifles, consigned to a private 
address in El Salvador, had not been so listed. Evidence indicated that the falsification 
had been performed by some private person, not by the French Line, which operated the 
ship. New York Times, May 27 and 28, 1954. 
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It had been assumed generally that the United States, having by this time 
received informal support from a majority of the O.A.S. members for such a 
convocation, would propose formally that this meeting be called at the regular 
meeting of the O.A.8. Council on June 16. This was not done, although such a 
call would have made it more possible for the O.A.S. to take immediate action 
at the highest level when the fighting in Guatemala actually broke-out on June 
19.32 United States failure to act is regrettable. Clear information concerning 
the facts of the situation could have been discerned more easily at that time 
than later, and it certainly would have given satisfaction to the entire hemi- 
sphere that the United States wanted the facts to be known. 

Tension mounted within Guatemala. An effort was made to blow up a part of 
the railroad line to the capital from Puerto Barrios® and an unidentified air- 
plane spread anti-government leaflets on Guatemala City. Secret police ac- 
tivity, including arrests, tortures, and murders, stepped up markedly.* Spo- 

2 It had been expected that the meeting would be set for either June 28 or July 1 
at Montevideo. Under Article 40 of the Charter of Bogotá, support of.the United States 
proposal by an absolute majority of the O.A.8. Council would have resulted in the con- 
vocation of the meeting. 

It is significant that steady United States pressure had apparently gained the accept- 
ance of the proposal by a majority of O.A.8. members, including Mexico. The State 
Department’s approach was designed to show that the acts of Guatemala had been a 
threat to the security of her immediate neighbors, and the relative success of the effort 
showed that the view was taken seriously. State Department spokesmen, including Mr. 
Dulles, noted that the Guatemalan attitude was persistently that the only real issue was 
that government’s treatment of the United Fruit and other private interests. Accordingly, 
Guatemala had proposed as early as May 238 that Presidents Eisenhower and Arbens 


‘personally discuss the matter in an effort to improve relations between the two nations. 


In his press conference of June 8, Mr. Dulles declared in part, “‘(this] is a totally false 
presentation of the situation. There is a problem in Guatemala which affects the other 
American states just as much as it does the United States, and it is not a problem which 
the United States regards as exclusively a United States-Guatemala problem.” New 
York Times, June 9, 1954. 

2 The confidential source cited in note 25 stated that this destruction was actually 
an effort by part of the Guatemalan army to prevent the arrival of the arms at a point 
where they could be distributed to peasant militia units organized for the defense of the 
Arbenz government and to potential saboteurs in Honduras. 

* Ambassador Peurifoy, testifying before the special House Committee to Investigate 
Communist Aggression in Latin America, said in part: “No case of Soviet direction was 
more clear than what occurred after the return of [José Manuel] Fortuny [Secretary- 
General of the Communist Party of Guatemala] last January. A press and propaganda 
campaign, stirring alarm over resistance of anti~Communistsa to the Arbens regime, was 
immediately cranked up in the endeavor to prepare public opinion for the blow to fall. 
Then, at the end of January, 1954, the dramatic announcement was made of the un- 
covering of a subversive ‘plot,’ with the sinister note of foreign intervention, linking the 
United States by innuendo as ‘the country of the North’ from which direction and aid 
was allegedly being furnished the ‘plotters,’ This set the stage for wholesale arrests of 
anti-Communist citizens and for subsequent imprisonment, torture, and even murder. 
Many who were later released, beaten and broken, were pushed across the frontiers into 
México and Honduras by the vicious truncheon-wielding police. ... Your committee is 
well aware that these tactics of brutal suppression and terrorisation of the opposition is 
characteristically the last blow of communism in a country outside of the Soviet Union 
before complete seizure of power.” Hearings, p. 117. ) 
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radic outbursts of violence in opposition to government police and troops oc- 
curred in outlying settlements, and the departure by air of Arbenz’ mother 
and children on June 15 indicated the real seriousness of the situation. 

Col. Castillo Armas’ troops entered Guatemalan territory from Honduras on 
June 19. A period of somewhat desultory fighting followed. Arbeng resigned on 
June 27 after an all-day conference with his military leaders, and the Army 
Chief of Staff, Col. Enrique Diaz, established a short-lived provisional govern- 
ment composed of three officers. One of these, Colonel Elfego Monzón, re- 
placed Diaz on the 29th, after the direct intervention of Ambassador Peurifoy. 
Peurifoy and a Marine bodyguard, both armed, were present in the conference 
room at the time power changed hands. 

Monzón and Castillo Armas met in San Salvador, the capital of the neigh- 
boring nation of El Salvador, on June 30, under the good offices of Salva- 
dorian President Oscar Osorio. Initial talks seemed inconclusive, and Peurifoy 
was notified that his presence would be desirable. He had been holding himself 
in readiness in Guatemala City, and flew immediately to San Salvador. He was 
quoted as saying, as he debarked from his plane at the airport, “We will get 
this straightened out.” Monzón and Castillo Armas reached an accommodation 
on July 2, A June 30 Christian Science Monitor dispatch headed “Red Guate- 
mala Rout Ups U. 8. Obligations” seemed to epitomize the intimate role the 
United States had played in the change of governments, while Milton Bracker 
of the New York Times wrote in that paper’s July 3 issue: “The signing [of the 
Monz6n-Castillo Armas agreement] represented an unmistakable victory for 
United States policy, and particularly for... Peurifoy,...who had taken 
an essential, difficult role in bringing it about.” 

The conclusion that the United States played an important part in the 
struggle in Guatemala seems inescapable. It cannot be shown that any 
of the arms airlifted to Honduras or Nicaragua ultimately appeared in the 
hands of the Castillo Armas forces. Rather, news reports indicate that the 
Castillo troops were armed with a hodge-podge of weapons, including even a 
few mugzle-loading rifles. Jeeps, DC-3, and P-47 aircraft were used by Cas- 
tilos men, but the ubiquity of such materiel, ten years after the Second 
World War, is virtually axiomatic. In fact, the military strength of Castillo 
was largely symbolic, and casualties and combats were few. The decision of 
the Guatemalan army not to seek battle with Castillo was really what toppled 
Arbenz.** But it can be shown that the United States played a role in the 
United Nations which tended to deny to Guatemala the privileges apparently 
guaranteed it by its membership in that organization. At the same time vacil- 
latory Guatemalan action made it difficult for the U.N. and the O.A.8S. to do 
anything significant to prevent the success of the Castillo movement. 


8% See both New York Times and Christian Science Monitor, May 18 to July 3, 1954, 
for articles covering the affair. See also James, op. ctt., pp. 304-19, and Milton Bracker, 
“The Lessons of the Guatemalan Struggle,” New York Times Magasine, July 11, 1954, 
p. 11, 

% Seo Life, July 12 and July 19, 1954, for illustrations indicative of the arms used in 
the fighting. 
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IV 


In response to the urgent request of the Guatemalan representative on June 
19,3” the U.N. Security Council met on the call of its president, United States 
representative Henry Cabot Lodge, on June 20. Guatemalan representative 
Eduardo Castillo-Arriola asked immediate U.N. investigation of his charge 
that the fighting had begun with the invasion of his country by forces sta- 
tioned in Honduras and Nicaragua and backed by “foreign monopolies” with 
the knowledge of the United States State Department. The two accused na- 
tions denied this, and a draft resolution was presented by Brazil and Colom- 
bia.2® The draft pointed to the availability of machinery under the O.A.S. for the 
possible settlement of the problem, provided that the Security Council would 
refer the problem to this machinery, and asked for immediate O.A.S. action to 
bring bloodshed to an end. The vote on the resolution was 10-1, the Soviet rep- 
resentative vetoing. An innocuous French-offered resolution calling for a 
termination of bloodshed was then adopted, ending five hours of occasionally 
bitter debate.*® 

The Brazilian delegate remarked that the Soviet veto did not prevent the 
Q.A.8. from taking action in the matter. But the Security Council took no ac- 


77 U.N., Document 5/88828, June 20, 1954. 

38 U.N., Document 8/8886, June 20, 1954. Sr. Castillo-Arriola’s statements obviously 
referred to the private United States enterprises in Guatemala, the United Fruit Com- 
pany being not only the best known but the favorite target of the Arbens regime and its 
spokesmen. This attitude is explained in greater detail in Toriello, op. cit. 

It seams unnecessary to belabor the role of the Fruit Company in the Caribbean area, 
since this has been done virtually ad nauseam in a number of excellent and well-docu- 
mented books. See particularly Charles David Kepner, Jr., and Jay Henry Soothill, 
The Banana Empire (New York, 1935), and J. Fred Rippy, The Capitalisis and Colombia 
(New York, 1981). The company has played a more enlightened role in the area as the 
result of recent pressures, but its mere size lends credence to the recent emotional out- 
bursts against it by nationalistic leaders. Sydney Gruson, in an article in the New York 
Times “Review of the Week” section for July 4, 1954, reports its assets at $579,342,000, 
of which approximately 10 per cent was located in Guatemala. 

3? U.N., Documents 8/3837 and S/PV. 676, June 20, 1954. 

4 The U. N. Charter provides (article 12) that the General Assembly may nöt make 
“any recommendation” regarding a dispute while the Security Council remains seized 
of it. But there is no analogous statement regarding regional organizations. The Charter 
states only (article 52, par. 3) “The Security Council shall encourage the... pacific 
settlement of local disputes through... regional agencies. ...” Article 58, par. 1 
reinforces this. In the absence of definitive Charter statement on the matter, it seems 
quite indefinite. Norman J. Padelford in his “Recent Developments in Regional Organi- 
zations,” Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, Forty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting (1955), pp. 23-41, finds only the views of the Colombian delegate who was 
chairman of Committee III/4 of the U.N. Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco (1945), as a basia for conjecture on this point. Padelford states that 
“|... it would not have been incompatible with the accord reached at San Francisco ¢f 
the Security Council had encouraged the parties to go to a regional organization and then - 
had considered under Articles 33 or 34 a request to investigate whether a situation 
existed likely to disturb international peace and security.” (His italica.) 

The Council was never seized of the Guatemalan issue. See U.N. Documents S/8868, 
June 28; 8/8861, July 6; and 8/8265, July 12, 1954. 
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tion to insure the enforcement of the resolution, and did not ask the 0.A.8. to 
take action for several days. In the meantime, Guatemala, which on June 19 
had asked immediate O.A.S. action (and was accorded a special meeting of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee within three hours after the delivery of the 
Guatemalan note), reversed its ground completely on the 20th and told the 
Peace Committee it would not cooperate with Committee action pending the 
outcome of the resolution of the Security Council of the 20th. This was in spite 
of the realization that that resolution was essentially meaningless from the 
viewpoint of terminating attacks on the Arbenz government. The sudden 
Guatemalan switch was explained on the nominal ground that Guatemala 
had never completed its ratification of the Rio Treaty of 1947 and the O.A.S8. 
Charter, documents which provide the legal bases for action on behalf of the 
0.A.8. by the Peace Committee. The argument presented by the Guatemalan 
delegation was that the Peace Committee “.. . is only competent to deal with 
disputes between the Member States... .’4 This completely ignored the 
record of several years’ action by Guatemala, which seemed to offer presump- 
tive evidence that Guatemala considered itself a full member of the O.A.S. 
family of nations. — 

Guatemalan Foreign Minister Toriello and the Soviet representative com- 
bined to bring pressure on Security Council President Lodge for a second Coun- 
cil meeting on June 25. The fighting had continued, and Guatemala had not 
hesitated to level serious charges against its neighbors, although Castillo- 
Arriola, the Guatemalan representative, wrote anachronistically in a letter of 
June 23 that “... certainly Guatemala has no dispute of any kind with the 
neighboring States of Honduras and Nicaragua.’ 


t On June 19, the Guatemalan Chargé in Washington delivered a note to Luis 
Quintanilla, chairman of the Peace Committee, asking for an immediate meeting of the 
Committee for the purpose of taking action in regard to Castillo Armas’ attack. The 
note alleged the intimate participation of Honduras and Nicaragua. Quintanilla further 
received a telephone call direct from Guatemalan Foreign Minister Toriello that midnight, 
asking that an investigating subcommittee leave for Guatemala on the 20th. 

But on the afternoon of the 20th , the Chargé notified Quintanilla by telephone that 
the Guatemalan request was to be withdrawn, on the ground that the Security Council 
was considering the matter. This was later confirmed by several notes. See O.A.5., 
Informe de la Comisión Interamericana de Paz sobre la Controversia entre Guatemala, 
Honduras, y Nicaragua, Document CIP-131/54, pp. 1-3. Full texts of the notes and other 
documents mentioned are contained in the appendix of this report. 

£ Bee United States Department of State, Report of the Delegation of the United States 
of America to the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and 
Security (Washington, 1948), pp. 59-65, for the text of the treaty. See also Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States (cited in note 12), pp. 170-71, for the text of chapter 
six of the Charter, which provides for peaceful settlement of disputes among the signa- 
tories. 

The Peace Committee was extended and accorded a vote of confidence by resolution 
102 of the Caracas (Tenth) Inter-American Conference. See Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference (cited in note 13), pp. 101-2. 

u U.N., Document 8/8241, June 23, 1964. 

“ Loc. cit. See also Documents 3/3888, 8/3840, S/8844, 8/8846, and 8/3248, June 
21-24, 1954. 
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The Council meeting voted to take no direct action until it had the oppor- 
tunity to receive a report from the Peace Committee. The Guatemalan gov- 
ernment, which prior to the second Council meeting had rejected O.A.S. Peace 
Committee investigation, now reconsidered and announced it would welcome 
it. The date was the afternoon of June 26. After confirming the Guatemalan 
change of attitude, the Committee on the 27th determined that it would send 
a five-member team to Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, starting the 
28th. 

At this juncture, it was announced that ten nations, including the United 
States, had requested a special meeting of the O.A.S. Council to consider the 
advisability of calling a meeting of the Organ of Consultation of the Rio 
Treaty under the terms of articles 6 and 11 of that treaty. The note had been 
presented to the O.A.S8. Council chairman on June 26. Notwithstanding the June 
27 resignation of Arbenz in favor of Enrique Diaz, the matter was pressed on 
‘the 28th by the United States. The meeting was voted unanimously, for Rio 
de Janeiro on July 7.47 The discussion was a lengthy one, and attitudes expressed 
by some Latin American representatives seem to indicate considerable reserve 
regarding the statement of United States representative Dreier which con- 
veyed the thesis that had been maintained steadily by his government, that 
the Guatemalan matter could only be interpreted as an attack on the neui 
sphere by international communism.‘ 

It seems quite tenable to argue that the action was intended as a eagle: 
screen rather than as a sincere request. Dreier’s statement acknowledged that 
governmental changes were proceeding in Guatemala, but argued that it was 
yet too early to know if the new government would be free of the Communist, 
taint. Certainly events between June 16, when it had been anticipated gen- 
erally that the United States would ask such a convocation, and June 28, had 
not heightened the dangers of Communist profit in Guatemala. If anything, 
the position of Arbenz would seem to have weakened during this period. 
Surely there can have been no real suspicion that the government attacked by 
Castillo Armas could continue to govern Guatemala for any length of time. 
The question why the United States should have requested the investigation 
after the horse had fled the stable, rather than before, seems almost rhetorical 
under the circumstances. Investigation, or the proposal of a real study of the 
situation, prior to the outbreak of fighting, would have been sincere, The action 
of the 28th was only an empty gesture. Events, of course, proceeded in the 
direction of Arbeng’ ouster, and with the agreement of July 2 between 
Castillo Armas and Monzón, all rationale for the meeting disappeared. 

The O.A.8. Council met in special session on July 2 to approve 18-1, with 
one abstention, the motion presented by Honduras and seconded by the United 
States that the July 7 meeting be postponed stne dte. Perhaps the most mean- 


€ U.N., Document 8/PV. 676, June 25, 1964. 

4a nforme de la Comisión Taieramerteant de Paz (cited in note 41), pp. 6-10. 

47 Q.A.8., Document C-a-158, Corr., Acta de la Sesión Extraordinaria celebrada el 28 
de Junio de 1954 (Washington, 1954). 

48 Toid., pp. 794-800. 
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ingful attitude taken in the discussion was that of Argentina. Its representa- 
tive pointed out that while his country was as anti-Communist as any other, 
it was also concerned with armed intervention in the affairs of any other 
American nation, for whatever reason. Argentina further argued that the Guat- 
emalan affair had in reality been only the beginning of such intervention, and 
as such deserved study. Further, in the light of the accusations against certain 
nations by the late Guatemalan government, the Argentine representative im- 
plied he would assume that they would welcome confirmation of the truth of 
their denials of complicity.** It was not often that one found Perén’s Argentina 
thus on the side of the angels! 

But the Argentine point was lost. And, of course, the inspection team of the 
Peace Committee did not reach its destination either. It was in Mexico City 
when the Castillo-Monzén negotiations opened, and it remained there. At the 
urgent request of the Monzón junta, it cancelled its trip at that point on July 
2 and returned to Washington.®® The inaction of the U.N. Security Council 
and of the Inter-American Peace Committee (as agent for the O.A.8.) had 
combined with the successful operations of Castillo Armas to overthrow the 
Arbenz government. 


V. 


The assignment of responsibility for the outcome to any single nation is dif- 
ficult. The Arbenz government cannot be separated in our thinking from the 
role of martyr it voluntarily chose to assume. Had it not blocked Peace Com- 
mittee intervention, it is possible—though not necessarily probable—that we 
would understand more clearly the maneuverings of both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. While it was conceivable in theory that the Peace Commit- 
tee’s field investigations might have produced a resolution of the condition in 
favor of the Arbenz government, it does not necessarily follow that this would 
in fact have been the outcome. Comparison of the Guatemalan matter’s han- 
dling by the Peace Committee with the behavior of the O.A.8. Council in the 
Costa, Rican-Nicaraguan dispute in January and February of 1955 seems in- 
escapable. In the latter instance, the Council chairman was Dr. José Mora of 
Uruguay. His precedent-making action was responsible for immediate Council 
response to the Costa Rican complaint, and a cessation of hostilities in time < 
to save the established Costa Rican government. This action in itself bears 
inspection for its implications for meaningful response by international or- 
ganizations to threats to the peace of the world. It is of more than passing im- 
portance, however, to note that in this latter instance the United States ac- 
cepted the lead of the Council, and that this acceptance made the Council’s 
action significant in the solution of the matter. It seems doubtful that theUnited 
States would have supported a similar Council request on behalf of the Arbenz 
regime. 


490.A.8., Document C-a-165, Acta de la Sesi6n Extraordinaria celebrada el 2 de Julio 
de 1954 (Washington, 1954), pp. 920-22. 
+ Informe de la Comisión Intramericana de Paz (cited in note 41), pp. 10-14. 
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The Arbenz government, after first seeking help from the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, reversed its ground and decided to place its hopes in the 
U.N. Security Council. It is true that U.N. intervention has, in certain situa- 
tions, been effective for the restoration of peace. It is also true that the Com- 
munist-controlled Arbenz government could receive the moral support. of the 
Soviet Union in the U.N., while it could not in the O.A.8. It seems likely that 
this latter consideration was of greater significance in Guatemala’s. decision 
to present its case to the Security Council than any possible conflict of interest 
or jurisdiction which might have arisen between the U.N. and the O.A.S. One 
may wistfully remark that it would be most interesting to see the correspond- 

ence, diplomatic or (probably) otherwise that must have passed between Guate- 

mala City and Moscow’s agents on June 20, 1954, the day the Arbenz govern- 
ment decided to abandon its request for immediate O.A.S. action and turned 
completely to the U.N. Security Council. 

But the international legal niceties of the jurisdictional question are not the 
focus of this paper, however interesting they may be. It seems sufficient to 
note that there has never been any definitive answer to the question: Does ac- 
tion by a regional organization preclude simultaneous remedial action by the 
United Nations? Closely linked to this question is another: Would not a de- 
cisive resolution of this question imply the relegation to political ineffectiveness 
of one or the other organization? 

It is therefore significant that Guatemala chose to go to the Security Coun- 
cil. The Soviet Union, fulfilling expectations, vetoed a resolution calling for 
meaningful investigation by the O.A.8. The United States delegate denounced 
this Soviet action in heated words and rejected the alternative to O.A.S. ac- 
tion, the U.N. intervention asked by Guatemala.® 

While the United States has frequently posed as a defender of the United 
Nations, at least in its clashes with the Soviet Union, the United States was 
here. placed in the unhappy position of questioning the sincerity of an appeal 
to the organization. Mr. Lodge’s dual position as United States delegate and 
Security Council President was productive of further embarrassment, for 
Guatemala’s numerous notes stating that the “bloodshed” had not ceased and 
that outside help was being given the Castillo Armas forces stated also what 

many did not doubt, that the entire matter was the product of United States 
support, indirectly if not directly. When, on June 22, Guatemalan Foreign 
Minister Toriello wrote Lodge, as Council President, asking that the Council 
take steps to assure that the resolution of June 20 be made effective, Lodge 
_ replied: 

... the Soviet Union ... has crudely made plain its desire to make as much trouble as 


possible in the Western Hemipshere.... But the Government of Guatemala should 
not lend itself to this very obvious Communist plot, lest they should appear to be a cat’s 


Oliver, op. cit. (note 29), observes cryptically, ‘'...the sensitively attuned. 
representatives of some of the other American republics must have felt [Lodge’s ‘emo-~ 
tional asides’] were reversions to the older, unilateral version of the Monroe Doctrine, to 
‘manifest density,’ Senator Platt and all of that.” For the text of the Lodge statement 
see U.N., Document S/PV. 676,*paragraphs 164-172, and 223. 
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paw of the Soviet conspiracy to meddle in the Western Hemisphere. In fact, as it is, many 
persons will wonder whether the whole imbroglio in Guatemala was not cooked up pre- 
cisely for the purpose of making Communist propaganda here in the United Nations. 
This I am sure Mr. Toriello would not want." 


The implication that even Castillo Armas was a part of the “whole imbroglio” 
ig inescapable, and the sarcastic concluding sentence can only be described as 
tongue-in-cheek. The tone of the reply certainly states that a government which 
does not trust the impartiality of a regional organization’s procedures—as 
Guatemala’s leaders obviously did not; granted the predominant position of the 
United States in that organization—has no alternative but to use the regional 
procedure anyway. It can be argued correctly that the resolution calling for 
referral of the Guatemalan appeal to the Inter-American Peace Committee 
was introduced jointly by two Latin American nations and not by the United 
States. But events over a long period both before and after the meeting of 
June 20 indicate fully that Latin American nations are frequently ready to 
perform the United States’ desires in order to avoid embarrassment to this 
country. The suspicion that this very thing was occurring on June 20 became 
valuable capital for Soviet and Guatemalan argumentation in the debate of 
that day. 

Mr. Lodge continued in his reply to Guatemala’s request for a second Coun- 
cil meeting, “. . . it has become increasingly plain that the situation in Guate- 
mala is clearly a civii—and not an international—war....” This seemed to 
fly in the face of all the evidence then available, and certainly caused serious 
doubts as to the good faith of the United States. But it was an attempt to offer 
a rationale for O.A.8., rather than U.N., action. Mr. Lodge’s statements would 
not have been so devastatingly a denial of “due process” to Guatemala had he 
not been Security Council President. Mr. Lodge was placed by Guatemalan- 
Soviet tactics in the unfortunate dual position of defending politically the repu- 
tation of the United States while at the same time behaving correctly as Presi- 
dent of the U.N. Security Council. In the latter capacity his functioning and 
impartiality were impaired by the feeling he apparently had that he must, as 
United States representative, denounce Guatemala as cynical because of its 
consistent request for U.N., as opposed to O.A.8., action. His choice of words 
can only be construed as gratuitous, since Guatemala’s appeal to the U.N. was 
not improper under its position as a member only of the U.N. The Soviet veto 
of the Brazilian-Colombian resolution calling for inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee jurisdiction over the civil war also was not improper, although it may 
well be viewed as cynical. In the Council debate of June 20, both the Soviet 
and Guatemalan delegates called repeated attention to articles 34, 35, and 52 
(par. 4) as substantiation for their contention that the Security Council had 
both jurisdiction and responsibility. The failure of the Guatemalan delegate to 
secure the introduction of a resolution in the Council calling for U.N. rather 
than O.A.S8. action may well have been a tactical device (dictated by the Soviet 
Union?) designed to condemn the United States by implication, rather than 
directly. If so, it did not fail of its purpose. 


& Intervention of International Communism in Guatemala (cited in note 6), p. 18. 
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If a case can be made that the Guatemalan affair was necessary by reason 
of unbearably imminent Communist danger, there is perhaps a rationale 
for the behavior of the United States. Secretary Dulles’ statement of May 25 
and address of June 30 made a serious effort to make such a case. But it 
must be argued that, if such danger existed, effective and impartial investi- 
gation would certainly have shown it, and would have eased the minds of 
many small nations in both Latin America and elsewhere, Since no investiga- 
tion was permitted, by an ironic coincidence of United States and Soviet 
Union policy (the Arbeng government assisted in the development of this 
coincidence), the answer will forever hang on the statements of Mr. Dulles and 
the State Department." In terms of preserving its good reputation, the United 
States was in the position of having to make out a case for its actions. The So- 
viet Union, as so often happens, was not. One wonders if the United States 
would, in fact, have countenanced a full field investigation by an international 
body. In the absence of generally believable facts, conjecture runs riot. Guate- 
mala’s geographic position relative to the United States and to the Panama 
Canal renders rather unreasonable a statement that even a thoroughgoing 
Communist government could have been a substantial threat to the security of 
the United States, and the Mutual Security Treaties of April and May with 
Nicaragua and Honduras, respectively, served to put them beyond the im- 
mediate damage possible from irregular guerrilla troops operating on the basis 
of the famous 1,900-ton arms shipment. At the time of the shipment, numerous 
spokesmen for the United States government pointed out that Guatemala is 
but two hours’ flight time from either the Panama Canal or the territorial 
United States, as modern jet aircraft fly. This is quite true, but such calcula- 
tion is not equivalent to saying that jet aircraft do fly from Guatemala. The 
only airfield even scarcely suitable for such air operations, La Aurora at Guate- 
mala City, is open to constant observation from the city itself by all who wish 
to look to see the planes taking off. Should such aircraft actually have begun 
to operate there, or should the government have expelled all suspect individuals 
(including, of course, United States citizens not excepting the United States 
Military Missions which remained there throughout the civil war), the United 
States would have had ample warning. 

The shocked conscience of the world was probably represented best in the 
. British House of Commons on July 14, 1954, by Clement Attlee, head of the 
Labor party, in foreign affairs debate: 

The fact is that this was a plain act of aggression, and one cannot take one line on 
aggreasion in Asia and another line in Central America. I confess that I was rather 


shocked at the joy and approval of the American Secretary of State on the success of 
this putsch. 


... Wwe cannot pass this off as just a Central American squabble, of which there are so 


s Ibid., pp. 30—34. 

6s See the speech by Donald MoK. Key, Assistant Secretary of State for United Na- 
tions Affairs, in United States Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. 31, pp. 115-118 (July 
26, 1954) for a most flagrant misrepresentation of the situation. 
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many. There was a principle involved and that principle was the responsibility of the 
United Nations. I think it was a mistake in these circumstances to try to hand over to 
a regional body. We might also have talk of handing over to a regional body in other 
parts of the world [China] and I do not think we would like the results very much. There- 
fore, J am afraid that Guatemala has left a rather unpleasant taste in one’s mouth be- 
cause, to illustrate the theme I was putting, it seems in some instances that the acceptance 
of the principles of the United Nations is subordinated to a hatred of Communism." 


And William Frye, the Christian Science Monitor's United Nations writer, 
concludes: ` 
The reputation of the United Nations as the primary resort of victims of aggression... 
has been beclouded. The Soviets, of all people, have been enabled to pose as the U.N.’s 
champion against attack by the United States....Here at U.N. headquarters, the 


United States’ reputation as stout champion of collective security has been severely 
tarnished. 


Mr. Frye’s conclusion makes reference to Sydney Gruson’s observations re- 
garding the Caracas anti-Communist resolution almost inescapable (see above, 
p. 792). It may well be that the United States, in late May and early June, 1954, 
had been able to present so persuasive a case to its fellow American Republics 
as to convince them that Guatemala presented a threat of subversion to them 
all. The comments of Arthur Krock of May 27, 1954, plus the arguments of 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Dreier, indicate that such effort was made." Thus the 
State Department was aware of the views which were reported by Gruson. 
But the entire situation leads to the conclusion that the United States failed 
to give evidence of faith in the processes of the United Nations; that it dragged 
its feet regarding effective O.A.8. action beyond the point of reason; that it was 
intimately involved in a situation of subversion of a constitutional govern- 
ment; and that it did not at any time undertake to make the record clear to 
the people either of the United States or of Latin America. However justifiable 
the circumstances may have been, the United States has not allowed itself to 
be put in a complimentary light. 


VI 


Obviously none of this touches on the question of the qualities, democratic 
or undemocratic, of the Castillo Armas government which became the chosen 
instrument of the United States. Castillo was confronted with a well-nigh in- 
surmountable problem of government. He found himself with a ruined treas- 
ury, & suspect bureaucracy, and a citizenry frightened and mutually suspi- 
cious. His career military training had little prepared him for his new role. Yet 
the consensus has been that he has done well with the raw materials at hand.’ 


u H. M. Stationery Office, Parliamentary Debates, Commons, Official Report, 5th 
Series, Vol. 580 (London, 1954), cols. 489—090. 

& Christian Science Monitor, June 26, 1954. 

s See Mr. Krock’s column in the New York Times of that date. 

67 See the series of articles by Paul P. Kennedy in the New York Times on Castillo’s 
first anniversary in office, June 30—July 4, 1955. 
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Perhaps the intervention of the United States has come off better than we had 
any right to expect 8 

But the essential point of the experience has not been altered by the relative 
success of Castillo Armas. Rather, the entire experience seems to indicate the 
desirability of a stock-taking regarding United States foreign policy vis-d-vis 
Latin America. From the date of the passage of the anti-Communist resolution 
at Caracas, Latin America, it has been shown, considered that the days of the 
Arbenz government were numbered. Few were surprised when the blow fell, 
although the precise manner and blunt nature of it had not been foreseen. Just 
after the start of the Guatemalan fighting, Joseph C. Harsch wrote: 
... The only question seriously at issue is whether the United States can manipulate an 
operation of this kind skillfully and successfully. ... If there were no native revolutionary 
movement to encourage and support, then some other...remedy would have to be 


found. Fortunately, there was a bona fide native movement; and, fortunately, Honduras 
waa willing to let it be launched from Honduran soil... . 59 


~ 
Harsch continues: ` 


The best thing, of course, would be to prevent the establishment of communism in the 
first place. Unless and until more is done in the preventive line than has been done 
recently there will have to be more operations of this type. Economie aid in Latin America 
was one of the victims of the 1953 economy wave in Washington. 


Mr. Harsch’s contention is true, for our record with regard to our overall eco- 
nomic policies (not just economic aid) is far from satisfactory or consistent.*° 
But even more urgently needed is some means of demonstrating, in forceful 
and pragmatic terms, the intimate connection between the security of the 
United States and that of the other nations of the hemisphere. This will not 
be accomplished by a contrived revision of history, nor by the imposition of 
North American standards of political morality on Latin Americans. Rather, 
it can be accomplished by punctilious compliance with both the spirit and 
letter of inter-American obligations, a vigorous effort to explain the United 
States viewpoint and nature to Latin Americans in such terms as will be under- 
standable within their own frames of reference, and a conduct of economic ` 
relations such as to give evidence that this country is as concerned with the 
material advance of Latin America as it is with the advance of areas farther from 
our own borders. 


s Instrumental in the survival of the Castillo government has been a series of grants, 
loans, and technical assistance agreements concluded between Guatemala and the 
United Btates. See General Agreement for Technical Cooperation between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Government of Guatemala, signed at Guatemala City 
September 1, 1954, and entered in force on the same day. Department of State, Publication 
5698 (Washington, 1955). See also Senate, Committee on Foreign Relatiens, Hearings... . 
on the Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1966 (Washington, 1955), pp. 288, 3806-8, ` 
313. 

59 Christitan Science Monitor, June 22, 1954. 

60 Perhaps the most comprehensive and critical survey of recent United States eco- 
nomic policy toward Latin America is Simon G. Hanson’s article, “The End of the Good- 
Neighbor Policy,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, Vol. 7, pp. 3-49 (Autumn, 1953). 
Mr. Hanson’s writing is very harsh, but his vigorous judgments make far too much sense 
to be ignored. l 
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The Budgetary Process in the United States: Committee for Economic Development 
Research Study. By ARTHUR Smirutes. (New York, Toronto, and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1955. Pp. xxi, 486. $6.50.) 
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The Budgetary Process in the United States was written by Arthur Smithies, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard, as an “aid” to the Research and Policy 
Committee of CED in developing recommendations for national policy. It bears 
some of the marks of a commissioned work; there are suggestions that a goal 
of formal coverage rather than intellectual élan moved the author. Neverthe- 
less, there is no reason to doubt the essential freedom of the author to form and 
express his own opinions within the broad outlines of the commission. And he 
has produced a sometimes good and always useful—though misleadingly 

titled—book. 

= The title raises the expectation that here, at last, is a successor to A, E. 
Buck’s Public Budgeting. But, in the first place, attention is limited to the 
national scene, and while there are some references to British practice there is 
no treatment at all of state and local budgeting. And in the second place, there 
is no attempt to treat all the aspects of budgeting seriatim and equally; the 
author states, for example, that “it has not been feasible to consider the ac- 
counting and reporting systems that are needed except in a very general way” 
(p. 18). This is not to criticize, but only to help in describing Smithies’ book. 
Perhaps a generation of increasing data but diversifying theories and ap- 
proaches makes another Public Budgeting a senseless, if not impossible, goal. We 
“know” more than Buck did in 1929, but few of us are as sure of it. 

In the fore part of the book, in parts titled ‘Introductory Background” and 
“The Setting of the Problem,” the author has provided a useful summary of 
much historical and institutional data. Part Three moves on to ‘Improvement 
of Congressional and Executive Procedures,” and Part Four is given to “The 
Defense Budget.” (Frederick Mosher was associated with the author in the 
summer of 1952, and his Program Budgeting: Theory and Practice is a much more 
extensive treatment of many of the same themes.) Part Five is a review of five 
of the most important ‘““Non-Defense Programs’—e.g., “Veterans Benefits.” 
Part Six consists of a single chapter on “The Economic Impact of the Budget.” 

In its review and summary of data alone the book makes a useful contribu- 
tion. Though leas than encyclopedic, it covers much more ground than any 
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other recent book on national budgeting. Nor is it limited to the mechanics ' 
of budgeting. There is a review of areas of public policy, and even discussion of 
the economic impact of national budgeting and financial policy. The author has 
listened intelligently and sympathetically to many points of view; he has ex- 
amined a great mass of documents, personally observed the processes he dis- 
cusses, and brought to a reasonably sharp focus a multitude of data. 

Nor is the book limited to description and analysis. There are many pre- 
scriptions for improvement, most of them set forth in precise, concrete form, 
and some of them of major importance. Indeed, improvement of the budgetary 
process is the major theme of, or reason for, the book. In the case of appro- 
priations procedures, for example, nine recommendations are made (pp. 183- 
184), including one that ‘The Congress should require that the President’s 
budget be submitted during March each year’—omitting green-sheet detail 
but containing more program information; and one that “Appropriations should 
be recommended and enacted in an omnibus appropriations act, subject to veto 
by the President of legislative riders and other extraneous items.” 

Perhaps the most significant recommendation—certainly the most interesting 
to the reviewer—is that there be a separation between “program” review and 
authorization and “operations” review and improvement, on both the Execu- 
tive and the Legislative side of the budgeting process. Present procedures, it is 
argued, attempt to do both simultaneously, with the result that they do neither 
well. The task as presently institutionalized is “unmanageable” and must be 
split. “The detail that is needed for a review of the past complicates and ob- 
scures the programs for the future. On the other hand, the review that is con- ` 
ducted does not get to the heart of the question of economy and efficiency which 
is its main purpose” (p. 171). Two “budgetary” cycles a year are projected, 
utilizing somewhat different personnel and institutions. The review of perform- 
ance is to be completed before the review of program is far advanced, and to be 
taken account of in making program determinations. 

Except for one note of caution or suspicion below, there is no attempt here 
to evaluate this scheme. Indeed, space does not permit presentation of the 
scheme in enough detail for its essential understanding, much less for its 
thorough discussion. Suffice it to-note that the proposal is closely related to the 
issue of program budgeting versus traditional line-item budgeting. It attempts 
to obtain the objectives of the former while retaining the advantages of the 
latter. Sober second thoughts about (and continuing “political” dissatisfac- 
tion with) program budgeting make the inquiry a relevant and important one. 

The argument of the book follows a wavering and obscure path between 
economics on the one hand and political science and public administration on 
the other. This is not said in special criticism of the book. Budgeting is naturally 
of interest to economists, political scientists, and specialists in administration. 
And indeed the phenomena involved are, could be, or should be of interest to 
other disciplines. But phenomena bounded and criss-crossed by two or more 
disciplines are perhaps especially subject to distorted or incomplete treatment. 
And I believe that this can be illustrated in the present book. 
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' The book, writes Smithies in his Preface, is “the work of an economist. Bud- 
geting is essentially an economic problem, involving as it does the allocation of 
scarce resources among almost insatiable and competing demands. The econo- 
mist’s creed compels him to maintain that decisions that result from deliberate 
choice among alternatives yield more satisfactory results than those made by 
less rational methods” (p. xv). Few would disagree with this creed, and the 
analysis given may well help us on the way to more rational decision-making 
in national budgeting. But there is substantially nothing in the analysis that is 
peculiar to economics as a discipline—no special tools of analysis, no conceptual 
apparatuses. If economics has a contribution to make to public budgeting (as 
apart from economic or fiscal policy) it would appear to be only in a strong 
“bent” toward organization for rational decision-making. The procedural 
refinements of economic theory have little or no relevance to choices among 
alternatives of public policy. This Smithies acknowledges (p. 27) in discussing 
the great difference between the “firm” of economic theory (with its hypoth- 
esized profit-maximization objective) and a university, with its diffuse and 
controversial objectives. 

But the author does not limit himself to procedural refinements. (We will put 
aside here the question whether even these are not policy matters.) He is cer- 
tainly, if not inevitably, addressing himself to questions of public policy. There 
is a disclaimer, no doubt honestly entered, in the first page of the Preface, that 
“I must take policy objectives as givens,” but attitudes, generally “intelligent” 
from the reviewer’s point of view, are struck on one issue of public policy after 
another throughout the book. Incidentally, it is also stated (p. 9) that a dis- 
tinction between budgeting and policy-making is not feasible. It is possible, of 
course, to argue that organization for rational decision-making can be separated 
as & problem from specific decisions on public policy, whether these decisions 
are purely “financial,” purely “policy,” or both combined. The reviewer hap- 
pens to regard such argument as specious. Yet economics as a discipline has 
for some time been busily engaged in “dealing itself out” so far as most policy 
questions are concerned. 

These observations are related, I think, to the author’s treatment of “‘ef- 
ficiency and economy.” This phrase is for the most part taken “on faith,” and 
the analytical and critical literature of the past fifteen years has not been ex- 
amined. It is assumed or asserted (p. 14) that there is a “practical” if not 
“logical” distinction between a “programing” question and an “efficiency” 
question. Upon this assumption or assertion the two types of budget review 
have been built. Now the “practical” distinction may be enough to justify new 
institutional arrangements. But for some time administrative students have 
been aware that questions of mechanics (say of organization) are inseparable 
from program decisions, and the desirability of the split review must be con- 
sidered in the light of considerations which Professor Smithies has ignored 
(except occasionally—see p. 367, n.). 

Sidney G. Tickton’s The Budget in Transition was designed, according to the 
preface, “to be entirely factual and take no policy positions.” In this it is highly 
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successful. Though the matter discussed is highly charged with partisan politics 
there is not even a shading of a word to suggest that Mr. Tickton himself has 
a partisan opinion. ` 

The booklet deals with the “major policy decisions during recent years” 
which have “changed the treatment, form and method of reporting some U. S. 
Government expenditures and the timing of some U. 8. tax receipts” (p. viii). 
These decisions have been made variously by Congress, President, and Budget 
Director. The effect of the changes has been to reduce the accounting totals 
reported for Federal expenditures for the fiscal years 1951-1956 by not less than 
$2.5 billion and to increase the accounting total of receipts by at least $6.8 bil- 
lion. As a result the budget, on a consolidated cash basis, will show for the six 
years combined a $400 million surplus instead of a $7.6 billion deficit. While 
the budget changes discussed began before the present Administration, they 
touch the issue of a “balanced budget” and will no doubt he heard of in the com- 
ing campaigns. 

These changes in proceedings are generally thought to affect accounting totals 
only (an example was the decision to treat tax refunds as deductions from 
taxes received instead of an expenditure item, which had the effect of reducing 
both receipt and expenditure totals by more than $2 billion). But it is rele- 
vantly pointed out that there is a psychological effect of any report of a govern- 
ment deficit or surplus. On the basis of whether or not there is a reported deficit 
or surplus—or even of the reported over-all size of the government’s financial 
operation—decisions are likely to be made which affect the “real” financial 
position: functions may be curtailed or added, taxes lowered or raised. 

Appendix Tables illustrate the effects of the budgetary changes, and there 
are a series of “Historical Notes” appended—-extracts from various sources “not 
readily available to the public.” In the reviewer’s opinion, these serve no func- 
tion and should have been omitted. How payment for Florida was financed 
might interest an historian, but it sheds no light on present problems. 

The third item under review consists of two documents, plus appendixes. The 
first document, a brief five pages, titled “The Need for Further Budget Re- 
form,” is a joint statement of policy by NPA committees. The statement urges 
increasing use of “economic projection” in national budgeting and economic 
management and longer-range perspectives in budget formulation and author- 
ization—with appropriate institutional changes. In this connection, it is urged 
that the Joint Committee on the Economic Report (appropriately renamed) 
be given the assignment of taking the long and broad view, since at the present 
time, “no congressional committee gives specific consideration to the budget 
as a whole.” 

The monograph by Gerhard Colm, with the assistance of Marilyn Young, 
titled “The Federal Budget and the National Economy” is a gem. Here in 
fifty-six pages is a useful summary of much past and contemporary budgetary 
practice, a lucid exposition of various alternative “budget rules,” and a well- 
presented argument for a “rule” proposed by the authors. 

The problem as it is presented is one of “finding a way by which economical- 
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ly sound and politically sound rules of budget policy can be reconciled” (p. 40). 
The “political rule” is that of a “balanced budget.” This sentiment cannot be 
ignored; it is an important political fact. Moreover, it is solidly rooted in the 
fact that some sort of “discipline” is needed when the market discipline of 
private-enterprise budgeting is not present. On the other hand, public events 
during recent decades have produced a situation in which government fiscal 
policy and national economic life are intimately related; and economic theory 
that justifies government fiscal and economic policies in the interests of stability 
or high productivity is now widely accepted. 

Colm and Young examine sertaiim “Theo Balanced Budget Rule,” “Balancing 
the Budget over the Cycle,” ‘Balancing the Consolidated Cash Budget,” 
“Balancing the Budget under Conditions of High Employment,” and “‘Balanc- 
ing the Budget of Current Expenditures.” All are found inadequate for the task. 
The authors take “full employment” as the keystone of good budget policy, but 
they seek to avoid what they regard as rigidities and inadequacies of past 
schemes. What they envisage depends upon a “sanguine opinion of the possi- 
bilities of economic analysis.” They urge that the economic projections now 
used intramurally be published and that budgeting, fiscal and economic policy 
be based thereupon. This means institutional adjustments, for example the 
bringing together with greater flexibility in policy execution of “full employ- 
ment” and “budgeting” apparatuses and longer time-spans in policy making. 
The argument is cogent. But obviously the scheme implies a degree of trust in 
economists and in politicians and bureaucrats which, as a nation, we are a long 
distance from having. 

The two appendixes, ‘Four Concepts of Federal Receipts and Expenditures” 
and ‘Federal Capital Assets and the U. S. Budget,” are recommended for 
anyone who wants a good twenty-minute course on these subjects. 

Dwiest WALDO. 

University of California (Berkeley). 


Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia. By OWEN Latrmors. Withatranslation 
from the Mongol of Sh. Nachukdorji’s Lafe. By OWEN LATTMORE AND UR- 
GuNa@p Onon. (New York: Oxford University Press. Issued under the 
auspices of The International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1955. 
Pp. x, 186. $4.75.) 


The posthumous demotion of Stalin from his place in the Communist pan- 
theon has aroused natural speculation as to the fate of its minor deities. Such 
a one is undoubtedly the Mongol Sukebatur who, before his death in 1923 at 
the age of thirty, had played a dominant role in the series of events by which 
Outer Mongolia secured Soviet aid in order to free itself from Chinese and 
“White” Russian invasion, and by so doing slid itself firmly into the orbit of a 
Soviet satellite from which it has never since been shifted. In 1943 a brief life 
of Sukebatur was published in Outer Mongolia by Sh. Nachukdorji, and it is a 
translation of this work by Professor Lattimore and one of his Mongol collab- 
orators, Urgungge Onon, that forms Part II of the present volume. The work, 
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which is, incidentally, probably the first modern Mongol work to be made avail- 
able in a western translation, is interesting as an example of Communist 
hagiography among a still comparatively primitive people and also for the light 
it throws on the way in which the ruling circles in Outer Mongolia saw the early 
history of their régime at the time of writing. . 

Professor Lattimore’s introduction, which takes up the first half of the 
volume, deals with the whole question of historical reputations in countries 
where historical writing is a conscious part of political indoctrination, with 
particular reference to the changes in the role ascribed to Sukebatur himself 
and to his successor Choibalsang. It also contains an account of the historical 
relationships of the Mongols with the Chinese and with the Manchu Empire, 
and the repercussions on Mongolia’s economy and society of the increasing 
nineteenth-century involvement of China with the world market. In the light 
of these developments Professor Lattimore is able to give a convincing explana- 
. tion of how Mongolia became first a satellite of Tsarist Russia, which was 
interested in creating a buffer-State here, and subsequently of Soviet Russia. 
The latter development, which was essentially a seeking-out of Soviet aid for 
the purposes of assisting both in keeping the country’s independence of China 
and in fulfilling the aspirations of a revolutionary segment of the population, 
leads Professor Lattimore on to a general discussion of the nature of the “satel- 
lite” relationship. So far, certainly, Mongolia has been the best working-model 
of such a relationship; though one may wonder how the opening of direct rail- 
road connections between Russia and China across its territory (announced in 
January, 1956) may affect its role in the future. The question is whether the 
model is of general application. 

It may be worth quoting Professor Lattimore’s definition (p. 41): 

The unmistakable satellite may be defined as the country whose domestic policies, 
as well as ita international relations, simply cannot be discussed with candor and realism 
without reference to the domestic policies, social and economic character, or “way of 
life” of the protecting or controlling country in whose orbit it moves. There are also, 
however, countries that have much less effective sovereignty than the satellite, such as 
the protectorate and finally the colony, whose sovereignty is institutionally vested in 
the possessing country. An essential difference between these classes of countries with 
abated sovereignty or no sovereignty at all is that the satellite is under strong pressure, 
sometimes amounting to coercion, to remodel its internal life, social structure, political 
institutions, and economic methods on those of the country in whose orbit it moves, 
while normally the protectorate and the colony are prevented, by the policies of the 
protecting or owning country, from doing these very things. 


It may be remarked that Professor Lattimore’s view of the “colony” or “pro- 
tectorate” is a somewhat one-sided one; Professor Lattimore’s principal weak- 
ness has always been an unreasoning ‘prejudice against the “Colonial” Powers; 
and it may well be that there are other reasons besides their objections why 
their protectorates and colonies, or some of them, do not move towards assimila- 
tion of the Colonial Power’s political or economic institutions in every respect. 

With this warning it is worth quoting Professor Lattimore’s own list of the 
satellite characteristics (p. 42): 
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1. The régime in the satellite country came to power with the aid of the régime in 
the country in whose orbit it moves. 

2. The régime in the satellite country does not merely accept, but actively wants 

the satellite relationship. 

It could not survive without the support and protection of the dominating power. 

The individuals, social classes, or groups within classes who are the core of the 

régime identify thelr interests with those of thetdominating country (and those of 

the régime in the dominating country) more unequivocally and more consciously 
than does the population at large. 

5. Outside of the régime there exists in the satellite country either an actual or a 
potential, latent opposition which is as hostile to the protector of the régime as it 
is to the régime itself, 

6. If the opposition were to overthrow the régime, the result would probably not be 
full independence but gravitation into the orbit of some country other than, and 
probably hostile to, the country protecting the actual régime. 

7. The régime in the satellite state therefore must, and wants to, model itself on the 
régime in the protecting country; its aim is to develop the satellite state under 
policies that will eventually make it homogeneous in social composition, economic 
characteristics, and political institutions with the state in whose orbit it moves. 
It regards the fulfillment of such policies as a desirable process of catching up. 

8. Because of all the foregoing characteristics, any variations within the dominant 
state are promptly reflected within the satellite state. 


In the light of this analysis, Professor Lattimore is able to develop a theory 
of the nature of Soviet expansionism and its peculiar features, which is certainly 
a considerable advance on the well-worn and fruitless theme of “parallels” 
between it and Tsarist “imperialism.” For one thing, 1t enables one to look for 
differences where they exist; and these differences may still prove to have their 
importance. China is clearly an ally, not a satellite; and North Korea is thus the 
only other Asian nation to “enjoy” satellite status; in Europe we have Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on Professor Lattimore’s 
list, to which presumably we should add Albania. Elsewhere, Professor Latti- 
more’s concept of the “irreversible minimum” (i.e., the friendly buffer-State) 
as the basis of Soviet policy pending further periods of Communist expansion 
enables him to explain the fact that Finland, for instance, has escaped this 
role. On the other hand, in one way the Mongolian example may be misleading, 
because in the case of all the European satellites with the exception of Czecho- 
slovakia, it is difficult to see that the initial impetus to create a satellite régime 
came from within. The nearest parallel to Outer Mongolia would actually be 
Jugoslavia, which is for the moment not a satellite at all. 

It is the fact that the Soviet Union so clearly intended to overstep, for in- 
stance in the case of Poland, the “irreversible minimum” that makes it hard 
to agree with Professor Lattimore’s view that “there is evidence that the 
Russian leadership . . . hoped towards the end of the war and for a while after 
it that there was going to be ‘peaceful co-existence’ ” (p. 65), unless what he has 
in mind is the very special meaning of “peaceful co-existence” from which the 
Soviet Union has never in fact departed at any stage. Nevertheless the Mongo- 
lian story is worth having for the light it throws on Asia if not on Europe; and 
the present volume is one more of the many services which Professor Latti- 
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more’s particular knowledge of the Inner Asian frontiers of China over the 
centuries has enabled him to render to students of contemporary affairs. 
Max BELoFF. 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


Law in the Middle East. Volume 1: Origin and Development of Islamic Law. 
Eprrrp BY Masio Kuappurt AND Hersert J. Lizpesny. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Middle East Institute. 1955. Pp. ix, 395. $7.50.) 


War and Peace in the Law of Islam. By Marw Kuappurt. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1955. Pp. x, 321. $5.50.) 


Islam is the religion of one sixth of mankind—the faith of overwhelming ma- 
jorities in some sixteen nations from Morocco to Indonesia and of substantial 
minorities in a wide belt from the Gold Coast to the Phillippines. The Middle 
Eastern core of this Islamic region has received a good deal of attention from 
Western students of history and politics ever since the rise of European power 
and the decline of the Ottoman Empire created what our ancestors called the 
Eastern Question. Quite recently, moreover, political scientists have proceeded 
from the traditional study of Middle Eastern diplomatic entanglements to a 
more systematic exploration of the domestic political forces that determine the 
region’s response to its international environment. Among these forces the 
religious, intellectual, and legal tradition of Islam, holds without a doubt a cru- 
cial place; yet it is safe to say that Islam in its legal aspects has remained terra 
incognita for all but a small circle of experts. 

The Middle East Institute, by inviting a select group of such experts to under- 
take a concise and authoritative survey of the major facets of Muslim law, has 
gone a long way toward charting this territory for the layman. The result has 
been a collective work on Law in the Middle East, of which the first volume, 
subtitled Origins and Development of Islamic Law, has just been published. The 
fifteen chapters have been contributed by fourteen specialists, nine of them 
prominent Middle Eastern teachers or practitioners of law and five of them 
scholars of Western Europe and this country. In content they range from his- 
_ torical studies of the development of Muslim constitutional doctrine and of the 
origin and sources of the shart‘a (or sacred law) to a systematic analysis of fam- 
ily law, penal law, the law of contract and of pious foundations, and judicial 
organization and procedure. A chapter on “Shi‘t Legal Theories” touches on an 
important topic generally overlooked by those who equate Islam with sunni 
(or orthodox) Islam. The evolution of Islamic law after the fifteenth century is 
highlighted in a chapter on“ The Development of theShart‘a in the Ottoman Em- 
pire,” and European influences are reflected in chapters on “The Development 
of Western Judicial Privileges” and on “The Majalla,”’ a nineteenth-century 
Ottoman codification of the law of contracts and torts. Professor Khadduri, 
whose chapter on “International Law” concludes the volume, has treated the 
same matter more fully in his War and Peace in the Law of Islam, an expanded 
and revised version of a book first published in London in 1941. 

In his preface to the volume on Law in the Middle East the late Justice Robert 
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H. Jackson strikingly observes that “‘in its source, its scope, and its sanctions, 
the law of the Middle East is the antithesis of Western law.” Law in the West 
has long been 2 secular concern, whereas Islamic law rests in large part on the 
divine revelation of the Koran. Yet the gap, for a variety of reasons, is perhaps 
not so wide as it might seem. Muhammad was the founder of a commonwealth as 
well as of a religion—to a Muslim indeed the two aspects of his work are all but 
indistinguishable. Partly as a result, Islam has never developed a priesthood as 
a distinct class interceding between the believer and the Deity, so that the 
sway of Islamic law does not necessarily imply priestly rule over worldly 
affairs. The Koran itself is only one, albeit the most revered and least change- 
able, of the four recognized sources of the shart‘a. Muslim legal doctrine thus 
does not conform to the rigid patterns that a Westerner might expect to find in 
a body of religious law. Two other sources—consensus and analogy—provided 
much room for flexibility, even though their use was frowned upon in later 
centuries. The most important non-Koranic source was the sunna, or practice 
of the Prophet and his companions as attested by verbal tradition from genera- 
tion to generation in early Islam. As Professor Joseph Schacht demonstrates in 
his two chapters on the subject, these traditions became a favorite device in the 
hands of early Muslim jurists for expanding the Koranic legal doctrine, as re- 
vealed in the Arabian trading centers of Mecca and Medina, and adapting it to 
the needs and customs of conquered populations in Syria, Iraq, and elsewhere. 
The later coexistence of four different schools of law, each adhering to its own 
interpretation of basic doctrines yet all alike recognized as ‘‘orthodox,”’ is vivid 
testimony to the flexibility and pragmatism of early Muslim jurisprudence. In 
some of the large urban centers, we learn, the defendant in a suit brought be- 
fore one judge even was given the choice of having it transferred to another 
judge of his own school. At all times, moreover the shart‘a was supplemented 
with the edicts of rulers and the customs of communities. 

In its careful attention to precedent, in its slow accretion and steady amalga- 
mation of disparate elements, Muslim law would seem to display a certain 
affinity to the Anglo-American tradition of common law. One contributor even 
suggests that the Muslim law of pious endowments may have directly influenced 
the much later development of the concept of use or trust in English law. This 
affinity between Muslim and Western law would probably have emerged with 
even greater clarity if, in a text intended primarily for the layman, the editors 
had checked the tendency of some of the contributors to overuse Arabic tech- 
nical terms. Some two hundred such terms are explained in a four-page glossary. 
A good half of these, nevertheless, have close English equivalents which could 
conveniently have been substituted in the text; and surely the reader could have 
been spared the trouble of having to digest, without benefit of glossary entry 
or parenthetic translation, such Arabic phrases as “‘ahlu-’l ‘adl wa’l-tawhid’’ 
(“People of Justice and Monotheism,” a name given by Sht'ts to their own 
group) or “tkhéilaf ugil al-madhähib” (“conflict among the sources of the 
schools of law”). 

In a prefatory note to Law tn the Middle. East, the late Mr. George Camp 
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Keiser, Chairman of the Middle East Institute’s Board of Governors, indicates _ 
that a survey of “the modern legal systems of the Middle Eastern countries” 
is planned as a second volume. One hopes that Mr. Keiser’s successors will make 
it possible for the editors to proceed to the completion of the work without 
undue delay, and that the active cooperation of leading scholars both in the West 
and in the Middle East itself Will again be enlisted. The first volume accurately 
reflects the present state of scholarship in the field by dealing largely with the 
theories and doctrines which Muslim jurisprudence has developed since the 
early centuries of Islam. Similarly, Professor Khadduri’s work on War and Peace 
gives a lucid exposition of the development of legal relations between Islam 
and non-Islamic communities. A suitable topic for the forthcoming second vol- 
ume, on the other hand, might be “Law and Society in the Middle East.” In it 
the reader would expect to find a discussion of such topics as the relationship of 
law as dispensed by the gdgi in the city to the autonomous legal usage of vil- 
lages and nomadic tribes; the changing patterns of recruitment and training for ` 
the legal profession; and the effect of the Islamic prohibition of usury on mod- 
ern commerce and banking. And no one would be better qualified than Professor 
Khadduri to supplement his present work with a systematic examination of 
legal relations among nations within the Islamic community—from the peace 
treaty of 1555 between Sultan Sulayman and Shah Tahmasp to the Arab 
` League of our own day. By helping in some such fashion to bridge the historic 
gap between legal doctrine and legal practice in the Middle East Professor 
‘Khadduri and Dr. Liebesny will greatly augment the debt of gratitude that 
students of comparative law and comparative politics already owe them. 
DANKWART A. Rustow. 
Princeton University. 


Proposals for Changes in the Uniled Nations. By Francis O. WILCOX AND 
Cari M. Maroy. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution. 1955. Pp. 
xiv, 537. $5.00.) 


The Tenth General Assembly has secured at least a two-year breathing period 
during which the Members of the United Nations may consider what changes 
in the Charter are desirable in the light of experience since 1945. The study 
under review should be required reading for both officials and non-offcials con- 
fronting the.general and specific problems of revising the United Nations sys- 
tem. Wilcox and Marcy have written a scholarly work that analyzes in close, 
discriminating detail the various proposals for change that have been advanced 
by governments, interest groups, and individuals. Furthermore, they cite the 
experience of the United Nations to date that has given rise to the various 
proposals. Developments in the United States receive particular attention prin- 
cipally because this government has been more interested than most in Charter 
review, and because many Americans, for widely varying reasons, want to 
revise the Charter. Students of international affairs will wish to examine also 
the studies prepared by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace for 
the views of governments other than the United States, and the specific pro- 
posals of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 


Eaa 
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The authors are admirably qualified for their task. Both have served in the 
State Department and on the staff of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate. Indeed, their work is essentially a staff paper although 
its style and readability will commend themselves to the interested lay reader. 
The work furnishes evidence of the careful policy planning that, since the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, has characterizéd the definition of American 
interests with respect to international organization. Policy planning of such 
calibre and involving cooperation at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue can 
exploit in a positive way the division of foreign policy control between two 
independent branches of government. It also accepts as a major premise ulti- 
mate control by public opinion. Such care in the formulation of foreign policy 
under the separation of powers is not & guarantee against error, but it has gone 
a long way to chart the shoals on which foreign policy can founder. The reader 
may be forgiven for speculating how foreign affairs might have been conducted 
in 1919-20, or 1935-39, if the Federal Government had had such able staff 
work at the fingertips of both Presidents and Congressional leaders shaping our 
foreign policy. 

Changes in the United Nations by Charter amendment will probably be few 
and far between in the forseeable future, however, for, as the authors point out, 
agreement sufficient to command the necessary two-thirds support is not likely. 
Should such agreement be forthcoming, there remains the well-nigh insuperable 
obstacle of big-power unanimity which is required for all amendments. For ex- 
ample, some member governments as well as pressure groups within governments 
seek to restrict the organization’s authority, while others wish to expand it. 
Attitudes, of course, vary with the changes proposed. 

Both expectations and interest in Charter amendment procedure have 
dwindled markedly since the bitter struggles at San Francisco'in which the 
small powers exacted the assurance of Charter “review” at the end of ten years 
as part of their pound of flesh for the big-power “veto.” But the lack of amend- 
ments has not resulted in a dearth of changes. The organization has grown quite 
differently from what was expected of the fledgling hatched at the San Francisco 
Conference. ‘The Charter, like the Constitution, has proven flexible enough to 
be adapted to many new situations without the need for formal amendment” 
(p. 9). Yet, the authors hasten to add, “the amending process set forth in the 
Charter is a comparatively flexible one,” since many treaties cannot be amended 
without the support of all the signatories (p. 26). 

The methods used to effect changes in the United Nations without amend- 
ment are set forth in considerable detail. Certain articles of the Charter have 
never been applied; others have been interpreted by custom and usage to mean 


* something quite different from what the framers at San Francisco first said they 


meant; supplementary agreements like the Headquarters Agreement have been 
concluded; subsidiary organs have been created, some of them in spite of bitter 
disagreement among the Security Council’s permament members, as in the 
case of the Interim Committee and the Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea. One need only recall how the balance in security mat- 
ters has shifted from the Security Council to the General Assembly—a shift that 
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was unmistakably plain even prior to the Uniting for Peace Resolution during 
the United Nations action in Korea—to gain some idea of the flexibility in- 
herent in a system that is more political than legal. With the shift in emphasis 
from cold war to competitive co-existence, one should add, the pendulum may 
be shifting part way back to the Security Council as suggested by the Hammar- 
skjold mission to the Middle Exst. We are reminded, for example, that the role 
of the International Court of Justice in Charter interpretation is only implied 
and that the implication is not necessarily firm at that, since the Court’s advi- 
sory opinions, permitted “on any legal question,” have no binding legal effect. 
Consequently, the Charter may be interpreted pretty much as a majority of 
the Members wish on any specific issue. To date, the General Assembly, the 
only United Nations organ to request advisory opinions, has limited itself to 
seven such requests. Some governments, however, have urged a greater role for 
the Court in interpreting the Charter. 

Although the authors argue that flexibility has been an important means of 
survival for the United Nations, they warn that “it is necessary to strike a 
balance somewhere between the extreme positions of loose and strict construc- 
tion” (p. 461). If unwise attempts are made to seek changes that cannot be 
achieved by the formal amendment process, the recommendations of United 
Nations bodies may be ignored and its influence weakened as a consequence. 

The authors have made an important contribution both to the study of 
international organization and to the decision-making process in foreign affairs. 
The other six volumes in the Brookings series will have to be very good indeed 
to match the standards set by Wilcox and Marcy. 

DANIEL 8, CHEEVER. 

Harvard Universtty. 


Development towards Self-Government in the Caribbean: A Symposium Held under 
the Ausptces of the Netherlands Unwersittes Foundation for International Coop- 
eration at The Hague, September, 1954. (The Hague, Bandung: W. van 
Hoeve, Ltd. 1955. Pp. xi, 285). 


These papers, published by the Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
International Cooperation, were originally delivered by French, Dutch, British, 
and American scholars who participated in a series of discussions at The Hague 
in September of 1954. Apart from the excellence of the individual contributions 
the outstanding impression one draws from these essays is the excellence of the 
Caribbean as a laboratory for the study of constitutional and economic develop- 
ment against the background of the forces of nationalism, the struggle of small 
economic units for survival, and the factors promoting federation as a solution. 
Few areas in the world present such interesting facets for study by the political 
scientist. 

What emerges is the striking similarity of approach, both on the part of the 
peoples of the different Caribbean areas discussed and of the outside powers in- 
volved. As Dr. Henry Wells, a mainland American and Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Puerto Rico, points out in one of his papers, de- 
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pendent peoples face the three choices of assimilation, association, and independ- 
ence. With the exception of Martinique and Guadeloupe, which in 1946 
achieved the status of French departments, assimilation has been rejected. 
Independence has followers in Puerto Rico but, in the general election of No- 
vember of 1952, this group polled only 19 per cent of the votes cast. In the Brit- 
ish West Indies, the desire for federation has won a clear victory, independence 
being conceived in terms of ultimate dominion status. In the case of Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles, the new Kingdom of the Netherlands is based on 
association and the desire to maintain ties with the Netherlands instead of 
completely rupturing the relationships. As to the powers involved, since World 
War IT each has moved rapidly to satisfy the aspiration for self-government 
and, although the particular measures taken have varied, the same core of 
realism and intelligent adaptation to postwar pressures has prevailed. 

That the solution chosen for the French West Indies was assimilation need 
cause no surprise, since as the authors of the papers concerned (Eugene Revert, 
George Spitz, and Luc Fauvel) make clear, little nationalist sentiment exists 
in these islands, where cultural and economic ties with France have always been 
strong. The British West Indies present perhaps the most fascinating complex 
of problems. Consisting of eight separate governments, with marked differences 
in historical background and constitutional and economic development, stretch- 
ing over a wide area, their evolution towards federation and the now near goal of 
dominion status evidences what clear-headed statemanship can achieve. C. M. 
MacInnes and E. W. Evans present an excellent analysis of the political evolu- 
tion of these governments, showing how as late as 1939 the principles of Crown 
Colony government were re-affirmed and responsible government was not 
considered appropriate for the West Indian Colonies, although sympathy was 
given to the principle of increasing popular representation in the local legisla- 
tures. But, with World War II and a new declaration of the aims of British 
colonial policy, there is a break with the past, and efforts are directed towards 
promoting the transition to responsible government. The fruits of this new 
policy are seen in the new Jamaica Constitution of 1944 which, as modified in 
1953, fixed the leadership in a policy-determining Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of ministers selected by the lower house, the latter itself elected entirely 
on the basis of universal adult suffrage. With this new Jamaica Constitution as 
a model, semi-responsible government was also introduced in Trinidad and 
other territories of the British Caribbean. However, in a penetrating analysis 
of power factors, Colin A. Hughes stresses that West Indian political parties, 
in the past weak and prone to fragmentation, now face the necessity of organiz- 
ing a “stable party system,” which is “the only basis on which the responsible 
government towards which they are advancing can be worked.” 

Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles now also enjoy autonomy. The Nether- 
lands, influenced by its experience in Indonesia and in fulfillment of war-time 
pledges by Queen Wilhelmina, had made their autonomy complete by 1950. 
J. H. A. Logemann analyzes the legal characteristics of the new Kingdom of the 
Netherlands which came into being at the end of 1954. Surinam, the Nether- 
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lands Antilles, and the Netherlands participate on the basis of equality in the 
new Kingdom but, since “equality in status” could not be “reconciled with a 
disparity in function,’’ the leadership of the Netherlands is accepted in those 
fields where the “small Caribbean territories can hardly rely on their own 
strength.” Logemann shows how both negative and positive forces explain the 
desire for association. Surinamt and the Netherlands Antilles have no desire to 
associate with any other country in their area and, at the same time, they do 
“bear a clear Dutch cultural imprint.” Furthermore, the present arrangement 
does not prevent possible independence for either in the future, since the King- 
dom can be dissolved by agreement of all three partners. 

If economic motives and reasoned self-interest give the clue to both the 
emerging British Federation of the West Indies and the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, they also explain the new Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Cultural differ- 
ences and political realities make statehood only a remote possibility; poverty 
in resources and economic dependence on the United States cause most Puerto 
Ricans not only to spurn but also to fear independence. As Wells shows, with its 
new constitution the island is no longer to be considered non-self-governing, and 
it has possibilities of even a wider measure of freedom in the future. Thus, the 
picture for all these small units in the Caribbean—whether British, Dutch, or 
Americans are involved——presents striking similarities, above all in the flexible 
nature of the agreements reached. 

This is an area of the globe from which much will undoubtedly be heaved in the 
future. These papers, which also include a summary of the discussions and an 
excellent bibiliography, constitute a valuable contribution to the literature. 

Faurx A. Niaro. 

Advanced School of Public Administration, 

San José, Costa Rica. 


Economics and Public Policy: Brookings Lectures, 1964. By ARTHUR SMITHIES, 
JOSEPH J. SPENGLER, FRANK H. KNIGHT, JOHN Jewxes, JACOB VINER, AND 
Lions RossNs. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution. 1955. Pp. 
vii, 157. $2.00.) 


As nuclear physicists have lately learned, the road from science to policy is 
hard. It is (or should be) a road more familiar, perhaps, to the economist than 
to other social scientists; for the economist has—historically and even today— 
been relied on much more heavily for policy advice than have his colleagues in 
the other social sciences. It is all the more interesting, then, that familiarity 
seems, in this case, to breed respect rather than contempt for the difficulties 
involved. - 

This, at any rate, seems to be true of the six distinguished economists—four 
from the United States (one via Canada), two from England—who in 1954 de- 
livered at the Brookings Institution the six lectures that form the essays in the 
volume under review. 

It would be tedious to review each essay, even if that were possible in this 
short space. As one might expect, not all thé essays are of equal quality; but 
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this is the usual fault of such a series, One kind of unevenness is worth mention- 
ing: one is struck particularly by the variations in style. The Englishmen, of 
course, write much more fluent prose than the Americans, who sometimes seem 
to have composed with pens tipped in tar—or typewriters stuffed with cold 
oatmeal. 

Equally striking is the familiarity of the problems, of the alternatives posed, 
and of the answers proposed, a fact that suggests two observations. First, the 
essential problems of translating theoretical knowledge into policy are about 
the same, irrespective of content. And second, economists do not have any 
solutions to these problems noticeably more sophisticated than those bandied 
about for some time among political scientists. The first is encouraging, for it 
indicates that the problems can be fruitfully studied independent of content— 
at least in part. The second is depressing, for one is entitled to the hope that 
economists, with their relatively more powerful tools for theoretical analysis, 
might plumb the depths a little more deeply. 

What then are these problems? There is, to begin with, the old familiar ques- 
tion of the limitations of “science” in determining policy. As Arthur Smithies 
points out in the opening essay, it was not so long ago that welfare economists 
under the influence of Pigou were extraordinarily (one is tempted to say naively) 
optimistic about the possibilities of determining unequivocally the ‘‘social op- 
timum” by means of theorems deduced from a small number of apparently ac- 
ceptable postulates. By now, most economists seem to have rejected this view 
in favor of what is surely the more sensible position that economic theory can, 
at most, throw some light on some of the probable consequences of some of the 
alternatives—some of the time. 

There is also, of course, the closely related and equally ancient, if steadfastly 
difficult, problem of the interplay of fact and value in social theory. Smithies 
comes out unequivocally for the argument that since policymaking presupposes 
standards by which to evaluate alternatives, in his policy functions the econo- 
mist must necessarily make some value commitments, and he had better do so 
quite openly and consciously. One might have hoped that in his concluding 
essay Lionel Robbins would have provided the counterargument, for which he 
is perhaps best known among political scientists, that the economist, qua 
economist, has no business, competence, or right to mix his own value judg- 
ments with his predictions about the probable economic consequences of differ- 
ent alternatives. But, as usually happens in collections of this kind, Robbins 
takes up a different topic (freedom and order) and so Robbins and Smithies talk 
right past one another. Even Frank Knight, to whom this territory is an old 
battleground, refuses to be tempted into this particular battle. Knight’s essay, 
by the way, is only remotely related to the alleged subject of the book; it is 
characteristically Knight-ian, and rather delightful. Reading Knight is a little 
like climbing a mountain with no trail; the labor required is prodigious and the 
underbrush is often overwhelming, but from time to time you do break out 
on some quite dazzling perspectives. 

A third problem might be called the dilemma of rigor versus relevance. To use 
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a fanciful analogue, there seems to be a kind of Heisenberg Uncertainty Relation 
between the rigor of a social theory and its relevance to policy making. Beyond 
a certain level, an increase in rigor seems to be accompanied by a decrease in 
relevance, and conversely. In his essay, Jacob Viner has some words on this 
point that strike me as exceedingly wise, and I find myself wishing that econo- 
mists would read and ponder his advice. Viner is in a peculiarly strategic position 
to comment intelligently on the issues involved, for he has made his mark as a 
theorist and at the same time he has had to deal responsibly with hard questions 
of policy. No one is more acutely aware than he that much of the most rigorous, 
elegant, and internally consistent theory in contemporary economics has slight 
relevance to questions of public policy. 

There are other problems, but space permits mention of only one more. This 
is the question whether the economists can “without stepping outside their 
discipline, predict in the sense of tellmg us what will happen in the future.” 
John Jewkes, who poses the question, argues with great force that they cannot, 
a view that is bound to make him unpopular with a great many of his colleagues. 
Political scientists, who are notoriously incapable of forecasting anything what- 
soever that might not have been equally well or even more successfully pre- 
dicted by a good newspaper reporter, may derive some wry satisfaction from the 
hard blows that Jewkes rains down on his fellow economists. For my part, any 
temporary elation arising out of the belief that we are all equally ignorant is 
quickly dispelled by the realization that if what Jewkes says is true, then we are 
still pretty much at the mercy of impalpable and uncontrollable economic forces. 

In sum, then, one should look upon this volume as a well-tempered, somewhat 
meandering, and sometimes rewarding discussion of problems that have been of 
central concern to political scientists, and for which the economists also seem 
to have no new answers. 


Roserr A. DAHL. 
Yale University. 


The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F. D. R. By Ricaarp HOFSTADTER. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. viii, 328. $4.00.) 


If, as Hegel observed, “the owl of Minerva flies only at dusk,” the reform 
epoch in American history must now be officially over, for the scholarly owls 
are in full and vigorous feather. Howard Quint in The Forging of American 
Socialism, David Shannon in The Socialist Party of America, and Daniel Bell 
in “Marxian Socialism in the United States” (in Egbert and Persons, Eds., 
Socialism and American Life) have performed the burial service for American 
Socialism; Robert Morlan has given the last rites to the Non-Partisan League 
in Political Prairie Fire; and Hofstadter’s Age of Reform now joins Eric Gold- 
man’s Rendezvous with Destiny as an over-all interpretation of the relatively 
brief, but hectic and tumultuous, span of years which saw the transformation 
of the United States from a predominantly agrarian society to an industrial 
colossus. l 


Professor Hofstadter has written a superb book. Some Professional Scholars 
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may cavil that the work is “not original” since the author has profited from and 
cited the work of others, and a few may complain of “journalism”, for the 
style is lucid and stimulating. But, in my estimation, The Age of Reform entitles 
Hofstadter to rank with C. Vann Woodward as a master of creative synthesis, 
as an interpreter of the past who can add to cold data an empathetic insight 
that transforms history from a book of the dead into a chronicle of life. 

Hofstadter has presented an essentially ‘‘revisionist”’ treatment of the reform 
era. Liberal historians, following the great trail blazed by the Beards, have 
generally dealt with the reformers in a most uncritical fashion. In nuce, they de- 
scribed a struggle between the Powers of Light and the Powers of Darkness for 
the salvation of the American Soul. Assumed implicitly by this school was the 
inherent nobility of the Common Man: once mobilized, the People would in- 
stinctively rally to the righteous flag of reform. Thus the key to analysis of the 
period became the slogan, “The People against the Interests.” True, there 
have been dissents registered against this Manicheism: studies such as Wood- 
ward’s Tom Watson and Albert Kirwan’s Revolt of the Rednecks suggested that 
there was much more ambivalence in the reform tradition than the Beards and 
their following had recognized. But it was left for Hofstadter, perhaps as the 
spokesman for a generation that has seen the Common Man rallied as often 
against the cause of freedom as for it, to destroy once and for all the myth of the 
Golden Age of reform when, in true western movie style, the Goods rode forth 
against the Bads and the issue was joined with no complexities to trouble the 
consciences of the sensitive. 

Some corybantic liberals have seen Hofstadter’s approach as another sell-out 
to the “New Conservatism,” but such a charge is as childish as it is inaccurate. 
Hofstadter is a liberal historian and, unless one believes that illusions about his 
ancestors are mandatory equipment for the liberal, he has strengthened rather 
than weakened the liberal tradition. In fact, a frank recognition of the liabilities 
of the reform tradition is symptomatic of a new maturity of the liberal view- 
point and a willingness to face the unpleasant reality that the Good Crusade 
must be launched most frequently on behalf of a partial truth. 

Since a review is not an abridgment, suffice it here to say that Hofstadter 
has demonstrated effectively that the reformers were a mixed bag. He has sub- 
divided the tradition into rural and urban wings—the Populists and the 
Progressives—and indicated the strengths and weakneses of each. His discus- 
sion of the Populists is particularly suggestive, for he points out that the pseu- 
do-radicalism of the agrarian reformers was actually founded on a militant de- 
votion to the capitalism of Adam Smith which found itself frustrated at every 
turn by the subversive, anti-capitalist activities of big business. Similarly, he 
suggests, the seeming radicalism of the Progressives was based primarily on a 
nostalgic conviction that the United States should remain a nation of small bus- 
inessmen. The unity that existed between the urban and rural reformers was 
thus built around the politics of nostalgia rather than an ideology—a fact that 
was both its immediate strength and its long-run weakness. 

I have three criticisms to register, or perhaps two criticisms and one semantic 
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quibble. First, Professor Hofstadter has neglected entirely the Socialists, and 
the latter group, in my opinion, deserves inclusion in his “Progressive” category. 
While the Socialist Party had its quota of ideclogists and Marx-choppers, its 
great success in the period 1900-1914 must be understood in terms of its reform- 
ist characteristics. When the Socialists elected mayors, it was no tribute to the 
power of doctrine, but rather was explicable only as triumphs of local, municipal 
reform programs. Boss control of both old parties led reform elements to adopt 
the Socialist label, and the success of ‘gas and water socialism” should be added 
in with the reform victories achieved on the non-Socialist line. It was when the 
American Socialist Party tried to be Socialist in the dogmatic sense that it 
lost its rank and file. This loss is not apparent in the membership totals because 
as the “gas and water socialists” departed from the organization their places 
were taken by an influx of members, largely in the foreign language federations, 
attracted by the Russian Revolution. As Morlan has pointed out, the Non- 
Partisan League was inspired by ex-socialists alienated by the doctrinaire 
position of the Party on agriculture. 

Second, I disagree with Hofstadter’s attempt to disengage the New Deal from 
the reform tradition. His thesis, in brief, is that the impetus and direction of the 
New Deal marked a break with the main currents of reform, and that the © 
Roosevelt administration abandoned the decentralist, laissez-faire goals of past 
reforms for a new set of quasi-Hamiltonian objectives. Here I have the feeling 
that Hofstadter over-exerted his talents in order to disagree with Goldman. As 
James MacGregor Burns’s recently published analysis of Roosevelt’s political ` 
leadership demonstrates, the roots of the New Deal were inextricably lodged 
in the reform tradition, notably that of the Wilson administration. 

Third, Hofstadter attacks the central thesis of Eric Goldman’s book, namely, 
that the reform movement was spiritually vitiated by its own pragmatism. 
What began as a moral crusade for Good ended up with cold ethical relativism 
and a willingness among New Dealers to employ any means to achieve their 
goals. Here, in what seems to me a factitious effort to disagree with Goldman, 
Hofstadter has wandered off into a semantic cul de sac. When he asserts that 
the reformers suffered, if anything, from moral imperialism rather than amoral 
relativism, he is actually describing the other side of Goldman’s coin. For who 
can be more ruthless and amoral as to means than the moral imperialist? As 
the instance of Roosevelt suggests, a man with sublime faith in his own good 
~ motives and political telos is capable of almost any variety of chicanery without 
even becoming aware of the objective contradictions. Absent a sense of humility 
such as Lincoln’s, the actions of the Moral Man are by definttion moral actions 
and the reform tradition has never been conspicuous in its humility. 

' Jonn P. RocHE. 

Brandeis University. 


Conservatism in America. By Cuinton Rossrrmr. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1955. Pp. 325. $4.00.) 


After noting the apparent advance during the last few years of a “creeping 
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conservatism” in the United States which has brought to power leaders who 
know little about the nature, logic, and principles of a consistent Conservative 
philosophy, Professor Rossiter proceeds in Conservatism in America to attempt to 
define such a philosophy in general, to review the history of conservative 
thought in the United States, and to make a try at formulating a working 
doctrine of conservatism for the America of the Immediate future. This he does 
as well as it can be done for a country which lacks a feudal tradition and a dom- 
inant conservative church, which has hitherto had a fluid class structure, which 
has always believed in change and progress, which has long pinned its faith to 
democracy and individualism and to an essentially restraining and power-dis- 
persing constitutionalism, and which in general has abhorred logical ideologies 
whether of the right or left and has preferred to pursue a pragmatic course and 
to avoid the neat formulations of political philosophy in the European sense of 
that term. 

In his rapid review of conservative ideas in the American past, the writer 
demonstrates that, except for some fixed fundamental ideas accepted for the 
most part by liberals as well as conservatives, there has been little consistency 
or logic in the evolution of a body of conservative thought in this country. Per- 
haps the nearest approach may be found in the systematic thinking of men like 
John Adams and John C. Calhoun and the basic attitudes of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and the Federalists. These thinkers owed little, however, to European Con- 
servatism as propounded by men like Edmund Burke. 

In the course of the 19th and 20th centuries American conservatism was 
forced to make compromises with the overwhelming flood of democracy and 
the rapid momentum of industrial and population growth and social change. 
This is exemplified in the thought of Daniel Webster and many other leaders. 
Moreover, basically, the liberalism of such leaders as Jackson, Lincoln, the 
Roosevelts, and Wilson was grounded upon an essentially conservative base. 
Even Franklin D. Roosevelt provided no new deck or different set of rules for 
the game but only a “New Deal.” The same may be said of the Populists and 
progressives in general since the Civil War. In short, American conservatism, 
such as it has been for a century or more, has stood squarely on a liberal founda- 
tion, and liberalism, so-called, has never deserted its essentially conservative 
moorings. Therefore, neither American conservatism nor American liberalism 
fits into the European conceptions of such terms, and no extreme ideological 
right or left in the European sense can be found in America. 

How, then, can an American philosophy of Conservatism (with a capital 
C”) be formulated? Professor Rossiter has his doubts and is modest in his 
suggestions. His “program” for conservatives he characterizes as “at most a 
series of tentative, hopeful suggestions,” and he prays that “no one will mistake 
them for the Conservative Manifesto of 1955.” At best, one wonders if what 
he suggests is no more than a program which can be agreed upon by moderates 
who can be described either as “liberal conservatives” or ‘‘conservative 
liberals.” 

i O. Doveras WEEKS. 

The University of Texas. 
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The Decline of American Liberalism. By ARTHUR A. EKON, JR. (New York, 
London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 1955. Pp. xii, 401. 
$7.50.) 

It is the author’s belief that the classic age of liberalism in America was the 
period of approximately thirteen years between the Revolution and the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Since then liberalism has been steadily declining. 

In order to understand and evaluate Professor Ekirch’s interpretation of the 
fate of liberalism, one must first understand the meaning he attaches to the ` 
term. His explicit definition is general. Liberalism is best thought of “not as a ` 
well-defined political or economic system, but as a collection of ideas or princi- 
ples which go to make up an attitude or ‘habit of mind’.” It must include “the 
concept of limited representative government and the widest possible freedom 
of the individual—both intellectually and economically” (p. 2). This is a very 
flexible definition, but it is not the one used by the author throughout the re- 
mainder of the book. His liberalism includes virtually absolute laissez-faire, at 
least with respect to the national government. The development of a spirit of 
American nationalism and the increased exercise of its delegated powers by the 
national government are regarded, with almost no exceptions, as sharply anti- 
thetical to liberalism. 

Given this meaning for the central concept, the interpretation of American . 
history that follows is obvious if not logical. The author recounts the familiar 
record of past and present abrogations of intellectual liberty from the Alien and 
Sedition Acts to the Loyalty-Security programs. Few liberals of any persuasion 
will dissent from the judgment that these policies did and do represent de- 
partures from the tradition of liberalism. Professor Ekirch’s interpretation of 
other policies of the national government is quite another matter. He believes 
that the trend away from liberalism began with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, for the economic and financial powers which it transferred from the states 
to the Congress set the stage “for the abandonment of laissez-faire liberalism 
and the substitution of a policy of economic nationalism or government pater- 
nalism” (p. 43). And so the decline of liberalism began and proceeded from 
Hamilton’s financial policies to Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana, to the use of 
federal funds for internal improvements, to government subsidies for railroad 
building, to continued high protective tariffs, to Progressive proposals for na~ 
tional regulation of business, to the New Deal and the welfare state, to war 
and cold war economy. | 

This is certainly a gloomy interpretation of American history, and except for 

the author’s failure to analyze with precision his central concept, it would be a 

deeply disturbing one. One example of the resultant confusion is Professor 

Ekirch’s position with respect to the relationship between liberty and equality. 

He states quite flatly that “Freedom of the individual, for example, conflicts 

with such democratic principles as equality and majority rule” (p. 1). This may 

be true, of course, but since it can also be argued that freedom is interrelated to 
the point of interdependency with these principles, the author’s failure to ex- 
plore this problem reflects the superficiality of his analysis. There is also the un- 
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explained exception of public education from the general principles of laissez- 
faire, and the similarly unexplained assumption that departures from laissez- 
faire policy by the national government are more illiberal than those by the 
states. 

These are secondary aspects of Professor Ekirch’s failure to explore and define 
carefully the essence of liberalism. His conception of this philosophy is static, 
doctrinaire, deterministic, and unrealistic. If liberalism was operative in this 
country for only thirteen years, then one can hardly escape the conclusion that 
it was not a viable system of belief. It was a doctrine suited to one segment of 
the population only, and only as long as agriculture remained primarily a sub- 
sistence and not a commercial pursuit. It would therefore appear to be a doc- 

-trine more or less environmentally determined, and unrealistic once its parent 

environment had ceased to exist. It was doubtless an interesting intellectual 
exercise to judge the history of America from 1789 to the present by this kind 
of criterion, but I do not think it has added much to our understanding of that 
history or of liberalism, or to the attempt to preserve and extend freedom for the 
individual in an age far removed from that of Thomas Jefferson and Daniel 
Boone. 


CECELIA M. KENYON. 
Smith College. 


A Democrai Looks at His Party. BY DEAN ACHESON. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1955. Pp. 199. $3.00.) 


This is a lively and thoughtful little book which can delight and profit 
Republicans and Democrats. For much of the discussion is partisan; and when 
the former Secretary of State writes as & partisan, he is so outrageously, egre- 
giously, and unforgivably partisan that no one needs fear that he will subvert 
a Republican. 

The strongest dose of Democratic adulation is concentrated in early chapters 
where the author explains his own party identification and his perceptions of 
the two parties. He became a Democrat in response to the “bugle call” of the 
progressives. He remained a Democrat because he saw the party as one of youth 
and vitality. He sees the Democrats as a party of many interests, no one of which 
can dominate. The Republicans are a party of one interest and are doomed to 
build solely on the business base. He finds comfort even in the conservatism of 
the South, an “invaluable asset” to the party. He winds up with a Democratic 
party so diverse and pluralistic that it thrashes out within itself the consensus 
that is needed by the general welfare, and the thrashing is so energetic that the 
party throws up strong, dynamic individuals, “equipped to exercise national 
leadership.” In contrast, the Republicans are a “babel of local voices’ who 
“divorce power from responsibility,’ “subordinate the Executive to the 
Congress... and the real authors of the mischief are lost in the crowd.” 
Throughout these passages, Mr. Acheson is contributing to what he has 
felicitously called “the drama and gaiety of the democratic march.” He does not 
attempt to contribute to an understanding of political behavior nor to resolving 
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the strategic quandaries of the Democratic party, the interesting and tough 
problems of rebuilding a winning majority out of the disparate interests, sec- 
tions, and minorities. 

When he turns to substantive issues of the domestic economy, he is temperate 
and constructive. He describes the New Deal as a “clinic in the use of innova- 
tion to conserve and strengthefi fundamental institutions.” He frankly judges 
that there were errors. The N.R.A. was one. The Supreme Court fight he con- 
demns as a “tragic mistake’ which “obscured for years... the underlying 
conservatism of the innovations of the New Deal.” Of more present interest, he 
is critical of the confusion of means and ends which has characterized the vested 
interest in fixed parity prices. He reminds Democrats that empiricism has got to 
remain empirical. In the era of the “moderates” it is not surprising that the 
author sets out no agenda for further policy experiments. 

On foreign policy, however, Mr. Acheson has positive and firm advice. Re- 
jecting on the one hand preventive war, and on the other a too easy hope of 
abolishing nuclear weapons, he speaks earnestly and clearly for sustained effort 
appropriate to the true and terrible dimensions of Communist designs. He calls 
for a nuclear striking power as a deterrent, for a defensive armament against 
nuclear attack, and for a military establishment which can deal with threats 
which do not involve nuclear weapons. As a good partisan, he gets into a verbal 
row with Republicans over the “new” policy of retaliation “instantly by means 
and at places of our choosing.” The difference between the policy of deterrence 
and of retaliation has never had great potential for a political campaign. But 
the plea Mr. Acheson makes for recognizing in our present dilemmas the im- 
portance of limited wars is central to the issue being drawn between the parties. 
It is a debate that needs to be pursued vigorously if the democratic process is to 
fashion a durable foreign policy. It is not necessarily a contribution to clear 
and constructive thought for Democrats to focus on the alleged parsimony of 
the business interests. The Republicans, we are told, are “based so exclusively 
upon business interests and the business point of view” that they cannot easily 
pursue a sound military and economic foreign policy because it costs too much. 
The argument may tickle the fancy of confirmed Democrats. It is not much 
help in illuminating for the citizen the character of the difficult choices that con- 
front us. 

Finally, the author spells out his profound concern over the consequences of 
the loyalty investigations. He accepts for the Democratic administration re- 
sponsibility for a policy which he is ‘now convinced was a grave mistake and a 
failure to foresee consequences which were inevitable.” The mistake lay in seek- 
ing the illusion of complete security. The consequences have been a bogging 
down in thought control, hindrances to scientific endeavor, badly weakened 
morale in the foreign service, and potentially a dangerous weighting in favor of 
the state in the relationship between individual and government. The author 
has little to say about the social tensions and frustrations which culminated in 
our recent debates, and indeed he never mentions even so recent a background 
as the Dies committee and other precursors. But he ends on a note of optimism 
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and calls on the Democrats for a revised fundamental point of view, which he 
stoutly defends as politically practicable. And so it will be if enough Democrats 
as well as Republicans have faith in democratic processes. 

This is a book filled with much hope and enthusiasm. It has strong partisan- 
ship and occasional flashes of pique. But the argument is kept on a level which 
will serve the development of a consensus between the parties on the major 
issues, Which the author confronts honestly and with a long experience. This is, 
therefore, an exemplar of fruitful democratic politics, and not an analysis of 
politics. ; 

OLIVER GARCEAU 

The Ford Foundation. 


L'idea del Contratto Sociale dai Sofisti alla Riforma: E il “De Principatu” di 
Mario Salamonio. By Mario p’Appio. (Milano, Italy: Giufrè—Editore. 
1954. Pp. xxix, 556.) 


It is always fascinating to see an important figure in the history of ideas 
emerge from the shadows which have hitherto surrounded it and become a rec- 
ognizable person, clearly related to his times. The author of this important book 
has achieved this feat for Salamonius. There are two parts in d’Addio’s work: 
a, history of the development of the social contract doctrine from the Sophists 
to the Reformation, and a careful, original inquiry into the life, works, and his- 
torical significance of Salamonius, the author of the De Principatu. Scholars 
will be particularly attracted by d’Addio’s discussion of Salamonius, for much 
that is new and important is to be found in it. 

Salamonius’s position among the Monarchomachs has been well known, as 
has been his influence on Althusius. Gierke gave him an important role in the 
history of political thought, and Barker included his work among the classics 
of the sixteenth century. Gough in his The Social Contract pointed to Salamonius 
“as a writer of the first importance in the history of the social contract, as im- 
portant in the history of the social contract proper as Manegold of Lautenbach 
is in the history of the contract of government.” But much that was essential 
about Salamonius remained shrouded in uncertainty. Following Gierke’s tenta- 
tive identification of him as a Spaniard, both Allen and Gough thought of him 
as a Spanish Jesuit. Since Salamonius’s main work was reissued in Paris in 
1578, he has been widely believed to belong to the same historical epoch that 
produced the Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos and Buchanan’s De Jure Regni Apud 
Scotos. And Gierke puts him, as a Spaniard, in the “Catholic” column in his 
classification of the Monarchomachs. 

The record that d’Addio develops with skill and scholarship is quite a differ- 
ent one. The discovery of two manuscripts of the De Principatu, one in the Vat- 
ican Library and the other in the National Library in Rome, made possible a 
precise dating of its composition. The year was 1513, and the work was dedi- 
cated to Pope Leo X. In the same year Machiavelli completed his Prince, 
dedicated to a grandson of the same pope. As d’Addio points out, “a ‘juridical’ 
political theory and a ‘realistic’ political theory were born at the same time, 
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within the framework of the same tradition of political thought, formulated by 
two men who had worked together in the government of Florence.” 

Salamonius was a member of one of the more important aristocratic Roman 
families, the Salamoni Alberteschi. He was born in 1450 and died in 1534. He 
‘ occupied positions of notable importance in the governments of the Commune 
of Rome and of Florence as well as at the Papal Court. He was in Florence from 
1498 to 1499 as a colleague of Machiavelli, who had been elected Secretary of 
the Second Chancellery on June 15, 1498. Later, Salamonius became adviser to 
Pope Julius IT and as such faced Machiavelli no longer as a colleague but as his 
opponent, during Machiavelli’s mission to Rome in 1503. His historical role 
appears to d’Addio to have been essentially that of the defender of the auto- 
nomy of the Commune of Rome against the centralizing tendencies of the Papal 
curia, and his De Principatu must, therefore, be seen in this light. It was be- 
cause of the daring of Salamonius’s position against the doctrine of papal su- 
premacy that his book, even though dedicated to the pope, was not published 
during his lifetime and appeared for the first time in Rome in 1644, ten years 
after the author’s death. A friend of both the popes and the Medici, Salamonius 
was not ready himself to publish a revolutionary book, based on republican and - 
individualistic doctrines. 

Thus, Salamonius’s theories were fully developed sixty-five years before the 
appearance of the Vindiciae, and even before the beginnings of the Reforma- 
tion. His inquiry, aimed at the identification of the sources of sovereignty, is 
significant for the shift it provides from the notion of a pactum subtiectionis as 
the foundation of government to that of a pactum soctetatis, itself fruit of the 
decision of separate individuals to come together and by contract establish the 
common rules of their political life. Historically the De Princtpatu is part of the 
history of the rise and struggles of the city state, and of the tradition which 
had produced Bartolus and Coluccio Salutati. But Salamonius succeeds in giv- 
ing to municipal issues a broad theoretical treatment that places his work at the 
foundation of seventeenth-century contractualist theories. 

Mario EINAUDI. 

Cornell University. 


Voltaire and the Siate. By Constance Rowm. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 254. $4.00.) 


In most discussions of the history of political thought Voltaire has been used 
as a convenient symbol of the eighteenth century Enlightenment, the moving 
` spirit behind the intellectual assault on the ancien régime. The individuality of 
Voltaire’s political theory has been lost, however, and most students tend to 
the suspicion that he was really not a person but a collection of witty epigrams. 
Like Shakespeare, he is full of quotations. Dr. Rowe’s volume seeks to correct 
this by approaching Voltaire as a serious political theorist who deserves to be 
considered in his own right. She has performed a useful service by sifting through 
his voluminous writings and organizing his social and political ideas around 
certain important themes. She discusses his conception of la patrie and makes 
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the persuasive case that it represented a new notion of national loyalty. The 
discussion then centers on the relationship between the state and the claims of 
the individual. The conclusion here is that Voltaire held many of the essential 
postulates of liberal democracy, and that his ideas were more than an apology 
for the aspirations of the bourgeoisie. The volume closes with an extended analy- 
sis of his views on international relations, whichstries to show that, despite oc- 
casional lapses, Voltaire remained strongly sceptical of the motives and ambi- 
tions of rulers and distrustful of imperialist adventures. The book is lucidly 
written throughout and supported by ample references. 

The major difficulty in evaluating this work is that it is not clear what kind 
of audience the author had in mind. If the volume was meant solely to be a 
literary study which would systematize and clarify a wide variety of scattered 
insights and opinions, then it is to be commended as a competent and thorough 
piece of work. But if, as is evidently the case, the author aimed at a serious dis- 
cussion of political philosophy, then the volume has certain shortcomings which 
ought to be pointed out. This is true whether one measures it by historical or 
analytical standards. On the historical side, the author has failed to indicate, 
except in the most general way, the relationship. between Voltaire’s political 
ideas and those of his predecessors. One result of this is to leave the impression 
that Voltaire was being original when, in fact, he was not. For example, an ob- 
vious relationship appears between Voltaire’s ideas and those of Locke—and 
this is strikingly apparent in Dr. Rowe’s discussion of property—yet Locke is 
not, according to my reading, mentioned in the book. Again, this work would 
have been more valuable had some attempt been made to examine the impres- 
sive criticisms directed at Voltaire by the writers of the counter-revolution, like 
de Maistre and de Bonald. This lack of perspective, fore and aft, has the effect 
of producing a somewhat foreshortened picture. 

At the analytical level the author follows Voltaire’s own habit of using 
assertion in the place of systematic argument. Democracy, we are told, “rests 
on the belief that the primitive equality of men as members of the human spe- 
cies should find the fullest possible social expression” (p. 99). Precisely how this 
particular conclusion flows from this premise is not made clear. Again, the au- 
thor does not explore the incompatibilities among Voltaire’s ideas: how, for 
example, to reconcile nationally derived rights and natural rights, benevolent 
despotism and natural rights, the belief that the pursuit of the common good is 
morally obligatory and the belief that the common good is identifiable with ra- 
tional self-interest. These omissions have had the effect of allowing the full 
implications of some of Voltaire’s assertions to go unnoticed. Thus the author 
places Voltaire among the champions of the separation of church and state, 
whereas he was advancing the more serious argument that the church ought to 
be converted into a department of state in charge of policing the morals of the 
masses. The whole matter can be summed up by saying that Voltaire has been 
treated as a political philosopher whereas in reality he was essentially an 
ideologist. 

Having said this, however, it would be unfair to criticize Dr. Rowe on the 
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basis of a book she had not intended to write. Moreover, she has nicely drawn 
for us the bourgeois character of Voltaire’s outlook and in this way illumined 
the lines which a future study of Voltaire might take. Voltaire could provide 
the subject of a fascinating study of the eighteenth-century middle-class intel- 
lectual, for he voiced not only the aspirations of the bourgeoisie, but also those 
of a highly self-conscious group of men whose stock-in-trade was ideas. In Vol- 
taire we have the intellectual, struggling for social approval and recognition, 
venting his frustration when repelled by the haut monde of nobility and king, 
and yet never failing to be mesmerized by the attractions of power. It was not 
accidental that Voltaire was drawn to seek out the “enlightened” despots of 
his day or that he held an unconcealed admiration for Louis XIV’s pursuit of 
la gloire. He was a classical case of the ‘political intellectual” beset with a 
desire for exerting power or, failing that, for being close to the seat of power. 
While the present book does not explore these lines, it does provide an indis- 
pensable starting point. 
SHELDON S. WOLIN. 
University of California (Berkeley). 


The Permanent Purge: Politics in Soviet Totalitarianism. By Zatantew K. 
Brzezinski. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. 256. 
$4.75) , 


Liquidation of political opponents and their cliques has been a concomitant of 
dictatorial regimes of all brands from the ancient times to the present. And the 
annals of ecclesiastical history are replete with glaring examples of purges of 
heretics who had “deviated” from prescribed dogmas. To that extent the mod- ` 
ern totalitarian purge, including the bolshevik chistka, is by no means original. 
However, Lenin and his disciples certainly must be given the odious credit of 
having greatly improved its techniques, put it to additional uses, and, in fact, 
institutionalized it by making it a permanent multi-purpose feature of their 
system. 

It is this permanence of the purge and its inherence in the totalitarian process 
of government which constitute the ideological pivot of Mr. Brzezinski’s book. 
‘Totalitarianism is the system of the permanent purge,” he asserts. The more 
totalitarian the regime grows the more isolated it becomes from the masses. 
Such isolation breeds constant suspicion which in turn induces the leaders to 
seek out and eliminate foes, real, imaginary, and potential. Also, since the 
Soviet totalitarianism, pushed by its own ideology, must always march forward 
towards an unattainable millenium, the initial enthusiasm gradually spends 
itself. Hence, there is a continuous need to replace weary followers, doubters, 
and opportunists by fresh and more vigorous cadres. An excellent opportunity 
is thus offered to advance one’s personal career at the expense of others in every 
echelon of the Soviet hierarchy. Moreover, the organs of control and repression, 
in particular the indispensable secret police, have an urge to prove their useful- 
ness by turning up with more enemies rather than less. 

Having shown the various causes and purposes of the Soviet purge, the 
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author studies its effects. His conclusion is that, while the purge sometimes dis- 
rupts the enforced unity of the Soviet state, it nevertheless performs a number 
of positive functions: it supplies an element of security for the leadership and 
keeps the foes of the regime in a state of permanent insecurity; it eliminates any 
source of potential alternative to the regime; it provides an outlet for accumu- 
lated tension; it renews and stimulates internal activity and eliminates stagna- 
tion; it “channels pent-up aggression and dissatisfaction away from the 
regime.” 

As for the future, Mr. Brzezinski concludes that the need of the purge will not 
diminish in the Soviet Union, even though it may assume somewhat milder 
forms. “The purge and totalitarianism have been linked in an indissolubile un- 
ion.” Thus only the death of totalitarianism itself can bring an end of the 
permanent purge. 

In probing into the nature of the Soviet purge, the author subjects to scrutiny 
its main developmental stages from the Leninist era to the liquidation of 
Beria and the demotion of Malenkov. In doing so he has culled a good ‘amount of 
pertinent data from original Soviet sources as well as from the interviews with 
Russian émigrés done under the Harvard Interview Project. 

While this reviewer finds himself in agreement with the author’s main con- 
clusions, a few of his statements give rise to serious doubt. Can one really say 
that the “hostility among the immediate supporters of the totalitarian dictator 
seems to increase in direct ratio to the distance from the dictator” (p. 22)? Are 
purges “less likely to develop within totalitarianisms ruled by collective forms 
of leadership” (p. 32)? Or is it not pushing the argument too far to assert that 
the purge satisfies “the need of the totalitarian masses for expression” (p. 34)? 

Yet, in spite of these few rather sweeping statements, for which one can find 
little or no substantiating evidence in the book, Mr. Brzezinski’s study rests on 
solid foundations of carefully selected and properly analyzed facts. Coming out 
at a time when the Soviet rulers attempt heels over head to prove that they are 
not what they are, this dispassionate scholarly study is a timely and sobering 
warning. 

EDWARD TABORSKY. 

The University of Texas. ' 

The Forty-Eight States: Their Taske as Policy Makers and Administrators. (New 

York: Columbia University, Graduate School of Business, The American 

Assembly. 1955. Pp. 147.) 


This volume contains the background papers prepared for the consideration 
of a distinguished panel of participants in the Eighth American Assembly held 
in October of 1955 under the auspices of the Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University. It contains a brief introduction, prepared by Professor 
James W. Fesler, Technical Director of the Assembly, delineating the major 
questions to be considered in the volume and at the conference. The introduc- 
tion sets the tone and scope of the conference in these terms: ‘‘The principal 
concern of this volume .. . is how well the states are doing their job, not what 
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their job should be.” Subsequently, the author admits that it is very nearly 
impossible to say, in particular, how well states are performing the functions 
entrusted to them, and that the conference elected rather to consider the states 
as wholes viewed from the point of how well they are equipped, politically and 
administratively, to make and enforce sound decisions. To put it another way, 
what the conference and the writers of the volume really considered was how 
state governments compare in practice with certain academic and professional 
theories about how they ought to behave. 

Professor Harvey C. Mansfield in “The States in the American System” sets 
forth with clarity and skill the major twentieth-century trends in state govern- 
ment. He places heavy emphasis on the changing financial relations among 
nation, state, and local governments. He finds state government expanding 
rapidly vts à vis local governments and largely because of functions scarcely con- 
sidered a half century ago. 

“The Tradition of Government in the States,” prepared by Professor Allan 
R. Richards, is a succinct survey of the major historical forces shaping the con- 
stitutions, law, and customs of the states today. Professor Dayton McKean 
addresses his remarks to ‘The Politics of the States” and exhorts his audience 
to consider the necessity of increasing public interest in and concern with state 
politics. Responsible parties competing for electoral support with broad and 
conflicting programs of governmental action and state governmental structures 
which allow victory to be consummated in legislation and administration are 
the ways to do this. 

Professor Karl Bosworth in “Law Making in State Governments” in general 
follows the McKean lead and comes down heavily for effective two-party com- 
petition and strong, political leadership from the executive office. In “‘Adminis- 
tration in State Governments,” York Wilbern generally supports the menu of 
administrative reforms offered this century by the experts in public administra- 
tion, and generally proposed—usually unsuccessfully—by numerous ‘‘Little 
Hoover Commissions” in the last decade. Wilbern, however, dissents from the 
gospel in several particulars. He is somewhat skeptical of the civil service merit 
system as commonly conceived and administered. He is not for integration of 
all functions under all conditions. 

The volume concludes with a press release which represents the consensus 
of the conference on what needs to be done to equip the states to perform their 
tasks in the modern federal system. Few of their exhortations will invite strong 
dissent. ~ 

Witiiam H. Vouns 

University of Wisconsin. 


The Essentials of Public Administration. By E. N. GLADDEN. (London and New 
York: Staplės Press. Distributed in the United States by John de Graff, Inc., 
New York. 1955. Pp. 237. $4.00.) 


In 1947, Dr. E. N. Gladden, who was already osa to American as well as 
` to British students of admin tration for his two volumes on the British Civil 
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Service, undertook “‘the provision of a general survey of public administration 
to meet the needs of the student and the general reader,” a survey that would, 
among other things, “enable the novice to obtain a general picture of his sub- 
ject.” The first fruit of that project was the publication, in 1949, of Dr. Glad- 
den’s An Introduciton to Public Administration: the task has now been completed 
with the appearance of the present volume, which must be treated as a com- 
panion piece to the first. 

The earlier book, the Introduction, is most accurately characterized as a de- 
scription of the administrative institutions of Great Britain—a kind of handbook 
of government organization covering the central departments, local government 
administration, public corporations, etc. The Hssenizals, on the other hand, con- 
centrates on the problems and processes and relationships encountered in oper- 
ating these large-scale institutions. Accordingly, there are chapters on bu- 
reaucracy, on the modes of controlling public officials, on hierarchy, on region- 
alization and centralization, on personnel management, internal communica- 
tions, public relations, and training for the public service, and a few other topics 
of this nature that are standard fare in general treatments of administration. 

Unfortunately, the book never conveys the “flavor” of administrative situa- 
tions, never gives the reader that “feel” for the dynamics of organization that 
makes it seem alive, animated. Consequently, one may surmise, many of the 
matters with which the book is concerned are likely to seem purely academic at 
best, and obscure or perhaps even unintelligible at worst, to the novice and the 
general reader to whom it is addressed. Readers with long experience with 
public administration, acquired through either direct participation in it or 
study, will appreciate the significance of the issues explored in this little volume, 
but they are apt to find the analysis elementary, and occasionally even elabo- 
rately obvious; since it was not prepared for their use, this is certainly under- 
standable, but it means the book falls between two stools. It is not likely to 
satisfy fully either the lay or the professional audience. 

In part, this difficulty may have developed because the author apparently 
takes a great deal for granted about the interest and background of the unin- 
formed reader seeking a general survey of the field; even to have read Dr. Glad- 
den’s able Introduction would not seem by itself adequate preparation for the 
later volume. Probably more important, however, is the fact that the Essentials 
shows some signs of having been assembled rather than written all of a piece; 
there is a certain lack of unity that may account for the failure of the subject- 
matter really to come to life. This may account, too, for the unevenness of style, 
and for occasional seeming contradictions and repetitions. 

All this means that this book is not likely, at least in this country, to displace 
the introductory works that preceded it. But American students of administra- 
tion will not want to ignore it, by any means, for they will find interesting the 
views of an eminent British civil servant on politics and administration (he 
comes very close to the politics-administration dichotomy which American 
administrative thought in recent years has emphatically rejected); on the need 
to study comparative administration (“There is a crying need for an Institute of 
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Administrative History,” he observes in two short but provocative chapters 
comparing the public services of Greece and Rome and ancient China with those 
of Modern Europe); on the proper training of civil servants (he proposes the 
development of a National School of Administration); and on other issues of 
current concern. Students of administration on both sides of the Atlantic, as 
they review the bibliographies that follow each chapter, will also discover that 
the exchange of information on public administration, in both directions, still 
leaves ample room for expansion. It is useful indeed to have these things called 
to our attention once again. 
H@RBERT KAUFMAN. 
Yale University. 


The New Japan: Government and Politics. By HAROLD 8. QUIGLEY AND JOHN FE, 
Turner. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 456. 
$5.00). 

This is the first full length book on Japanese government to appear since 
Professor Quigley’s earlier volume (Japanese Government and Politics) published 
in 1932. For this reason it is a welcome as well as needed work. 

Organized presumably for classroom use, it has the merits of a good text: 
clarity, succinctness, and suggestive documentation. To these virtues might 
have been added balance, except that some aspects of government (party poli- 
tics, especially) are given more attention than others. No doubt the student be- 
ginning Japanese studies will get a clear, overall impression of the structure of 
modern Japanese government from reading this book. The unusually perceptive 
student would be able'also to get an inkling of some of the fundamental problems 
in adjusting the ancient apparatus of the Japanese administrative state to the 
demands of western constitutionalism. 

Three introductory chapters are succinet yet pithy summaries of some of the 
characteristics of Japanese government. The authors have labeled these dynas- 
ticism, dualism, bureaucracy, and the struggle between militarism and party 
government. The demands of textbook organization probably require such com- 
pression of the development of Japanese government from the seventh century 
to 1941. The authors’ selection of salient characteristics would probably be de- 
bated by students of Japanese government. Each analyst would have his own 
list. This reviewer regrets the omission af the following three factors which 
might be regarded as essential characteristics: (1) the intense race conscious- 
ness of Japan, sustained by Shinto myth and genealogical fact. The absence 
of large scale immigration and intermarriage in Japan for many centuries 
has resulted in a nation remarkably inbred. The result has been a mystical 
notion of superiority and quasi-divinity which explain the arrogance of Japan’s 
conquests as well as her clearly superior achievements in organization. (2) Ja- 
pan’s unparalleled capacity to adapt both Chinese and western culture to her 
own needs and inclinations. Only this characteristic can explain her unique 
position as the matrix of Asian constitutionalism. (8) The trefoil of social 
values: harmony, hierarchy, and obligations. These concepts explain the diffi- 
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culties encountered by the impact of an incompatible constitutionalism based 
on party differences, political equality, and an articulated law of property rights. 

Wartime government and the period immediately after surrender are dealt 
with in three brief chapters. Emphasis is placed on the role of the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association as a force in mobilizing the nation and on the rigid 
organization of society through the revived tonart-gumt system to the individual 
family. Perhaps more emphasis might have been placed on the peculiar status of 
the Ministries of War and Navy, with their right of direct access to the emperor 
and their tight, fanatic control of the machinery of government. 

The authors have limited their discussion of occupation policy to a brief 
chapter. Two of the most illuminating sections of the book are those dealing 
with the purge of Japanese government officials and the drafting of the 1946 
Constitution. The latter chapter summarizes the debates in the House of Peers 
and House of Representatives. In dealing with constitutional pacifism (Article 
Nine of the Constitution), no mention is made of the assertion of former Prime 
Minister Dr. Hitoshi Ashida that the first clause of the second paragraph of 
Article Nine was inserted by him to allow for the maintenance of armed forces 
for self-defense. The authors’ comment (pp. 169, 228) that “ ‘all types’ of mili- 
tary forces will never be maintained” is at variance with the Ashida interpre- 
tation, which may (if the Supreme Court adopts the Ashida view) become the 
official view of the government of Japan. 

Somewhat more than a quarter of the book is devoted to party politics and 
legislative organization. These chapters are fuller and more analytical and the 
documentation is more extensive than for other topics. 

The last two chapters dealing with the courts and local government are more 
descriptive than analytical. In appraising local government, appropriate con- 
sideration is given to neighborhood associations, the boss system of oyabun- 
kobun, and local tax problems. 

An appendix which includes the old and new constitutions, a few key laws, 
and the Imperial Rescript on “False Conceptions” concerning the Imperial 
institution, help make this a convenient source of basic information on modern 
Japanese government. 

RALPH BRAIBANTI. 

Duke University. 


Control over Illegal Enforcement of the Criminal Law: Role of the Supreme Court. 
By ALBERT R. BEIsEL, Jr. (Boston, Mass.: Boston University Press. 1955. 
Pp. 112, $2.75.) 


This little volume deals with the legal and constitutional problems surround- 
ing illegal law enforcement practices, particularly unreasonable searches and 
forced confessions. It is the publication of the Bacon Lectures delivered by the 
author at Boston University in 1954, and certainly the first two chapters are 
in fact this. Being directed at a general audience, they provide a very readable 
review of the problems without being objectionably superficial. 

The first lecture outlines the scope of the illegal enforcement problem, its 
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causes, social costs, and suggested methods of control. The author concludes, as 
others have before him, that excluding from the courts evidence got by illegal 
action is the only effective method of preventing the evil. The second lecture 
deals with another method of abolishing illegal practices—namely, by declaring 
them to be legal. The author illustrates this technique with a useful, if critical, 
account of the way the Supreme Court has handled the important problems of 
searches without warrant and wiretapping. 

The third lecture, which forms two-thirds of the book, deals with the admis- 
sion in court of confessions or other evidence which has been forced from an 
accused. It develops historically the law of confessions and the privilege against 
compulsory self-incrimination. But, unlike the first two lectures, this is a highly 
sophisticated search for a rational answer to why the Supreme Court will forbid 
the use in court of evidence got under some circumstances but not others. Why, 
for example, will the Court forbid the use of evidence obtained by violence but 
not that obtained by an illegal search? Why does psychological pressure of a 
certain degree render a confession inadmissible, while pressure of a slightly less 
degree does not? Why will the Supreme Court, invoking the self-incrimination 
clause, forbid the questioning of an accused against his will in the protective 
atmosphere of a federal courtroom, while permitting such questioning by the 
police in the privacy of the police station? His analysis leads him to conclude 
that the Supreme Court has no basic philosophy, with the result that its opinions 
are necessarily confused and its decisions inconsistent. This will not, of course, 
come as a surprise to those students of the Court who have reached this con- 
clusion by mere inspection. But the importance of such careful rational docu- 
mentation lies in the peculiar vulnerability of the judiciary, including the 
Supreme Court, to the charge that it is behaving irrationally. Until the intuitive 
market-place justice of Harun-al-Rashid has been publicly accepted in place of 
a system of law the search for a rationale will go on. The author does suggest 
answers to some of these problems which, even though not supported by the 
Court, will commend themselves to those who believe with Mr. Justice Holmes 
that it is “less evil that some criminals should escape than that the government 
should play an ignoble part.” The student of constitutional law who tradition- 
ally views these civil rights problems from the standpoint of particular constitu- 
tional guarantees will find this a useful and stimulating treatment. 

| ROBERT FAIRCHILD CUSHMAN. 
New York University. 


Military Policy and National Security. Eniten BY Wurum W. KAUFMANN 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY GORDON A. Craig, Rocer Misman, WuruamĮm W. 
KAUFMANN, AND Kraus Knorr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1956. Pp. viii, 274. $5.00.) 

The eighteenth and nineteenth century worldly philosophers gave us ‘‘econ- 
omic man’’—a model of human behavior based on the assumption that man’s 
most important activity was the rational pursuit of economic wealth. Subse- 
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quent political scientists and political sociologists constructed a comparable 
model of “political man” based on the assumption of the rational pursuit of 
political power, Military Policy and National Security introduces still a third 
model of human behavior: “strategic man” dedicated to the rational pursuit of 
military security. The eight essays of this volume deal with a variety of topics, 
and the four authors have differing views on defense needs and strategic con- 
cepts. None the less, underlying the contributions of all four (although this is 
less true of Gordon Craig than of the others) is 2 common methodology resting 
upon the implicit and inarticulate premise of “strategic man.” The authors 
accept his ends. They deal with his problems, They think in his terms. They 
write in his language: a lingo of costs and.risks, incentives and deterrents, 
capabilities and intentions, contingencies and alternatives, assumptions and 
working models. With understanding, insight, and balanced judgment, the 
authors coolly and rationally analyse the alternatives of American defense 
policy. Their discussion is based, to quote William W. Kaufmann, on “the as- 
sumption of a calculating individual with a multiplicity of values, aware of 
cost and risk as well as of advantage, and capable of drawing significant in- 
ferences from symbolic acts.” Analysis of this sort is long overdue on the part 
of American social scientists. It performs the essential function of illuminating 
the likely consequences of possible actions, thus permitting a rational choice 
among them. If he could, “strategic man” would reduce all issues down to 
problems in the theory of games. At the level of overall national policy at which 
this book is written, however, necessarily he is less precise. 

In any symposium agreement on method is essential and agreement on 
substance is boring. The participants must speak the same language but they 
must not say the same thing. Military Policy and National Security meets both 
criteria, Their consensus on method precludes the authors from extreme con- 
clusions, but it does not prevent disagreement on significant issues. Dr. Hilsman 
challenges Professor Knorr on the importance of military potential in this day 
and age. Professor Knorr disagrees with Dr. Kaufmann on the role of the 
Strategic Air Command and on the possibility of limited war in Europe. Dr. 
Kaufmann urges the desirability of flexible forces organized and armed for 
brush fire wars. Dr. Hilaman suggests that the western powers may have un- 
duly minimized their ground strength vis-a-vis the Communist bloc. Professor 
Knorr warms of the danger of “gross concentration” on offensive air power. 
Professor Craig urges a reevaluation of NATO strategy to ease the inclusion of 
a German Army in the western defense force. With the possible exception of 
Professor Knorr, all the authors appear to accept deterrent-retaliatory nuclear 
air power as the prime element of American military strength. 

In their essays each author urges the expansion of that segment of the de- 
fense program with which he is particularly concerned. The adoption of all 
their recommendations would probably increase the defense budget by fifty 
per cent. And it is here that the limitations of their method affect the usefulness 
of their conclusions. The danger in their method is that its users may confuse 
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the wholly rational world of strategic man with the partly irrational world of 
actual rulers, governments, and public opinions. Unfortunately, this is a danger ` 
from which the authors of Military Policy and National Security do not entirely 
escape. Dr. Kaufmann, for instance, declares that his assumption of “a calcu- 
lating individual” is “one that appears to correspond accurately with reality 
under existing conditions. .. . ” In another essay, Professor Knorr persuasively 
analyzes the need for a more effective passive air defense system and then 
comments sadly that: “If the above analysis is reasonable on the basis of the 
assumptions that have been set forth, then it is curious and astonishing that - 
passive air defense has been neglected in the United States.” Professor Knorr 
does suggest reasons for this situation. But it can only be described as “aston- 
ishing” if one assumes that the world of strategic man is the world of reality. 
In a similar vein, the authors frequently put great faith in man’s ability to 
foresee future contingencies and to plan for castastrophe. Throughout, the 
book is permeated by a quiet but desperate rationality. The rational path to 
military security, however, is something which social scientists may analyze 
acutely, but it is something which no government can pursue consistently. Eco- 
nomic man and political man were individuals: only their behavior after they 
had made their decision was social in nature. The decision itself was as rational 
as the individual mind which made it. Strategic man, however, is concerned with 
the military security not of individuals but of nation states. The decision mak- 
ing process itself is a social rather than a mental fact, susceptible to all the 
irrationalities, ambiguities, and complexities of institutional and collective 
behavior. The analysis of national security policy must look both to the ex- 
ternal danger and to the internal environment. The authors of Military Policy 
and National Securtty have dealt with the question: “What is the most rational 
military policy for the United States?” They have not, with a few exceptions, 
tackled the question: “What is the most rational military policy feasible for the 
United States given its decision making institutions (particularly the separa- 
tion of powers), its liberal ideology, its nationality groups, and its tradition of 
isolation?” Their obvious dissatisfaction with recent American defense policy is 
a measure of the difference between the conduct of the American government 
and the conduct of strategic man. Avoiding the politics of defense, however, 
they never have to face up to the hard problem of priorities. Instead, they issue 
a vague and prayerful call for leadership. The reason and logic which the 
authors value so highly and use so penetratingly would become more rather 
than less effective if they accepted the bounds of practicality. Their method 
is legitimate but limited. What they have done, they have done brilliantly. 
But, starting from their model, they make a valid criticism of American 
policy without making a constructive one. 
SAMUHL P. HUNTINGTON. 
Harvard Unwersity. 


The Presidency Today. By EnwarDd 8. CoRWIN AND Louis W. Korna., (New 
York: New York University Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 138. $3.00.) 
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The American Presidency. By Cuinton Rossrrer. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1956. Pp. 175. $2.95.) 


No feature of our governmental system is more distinctively American than 
the office of the President. This daring and ingenious creation of the Founding 
Fathers, viewed with so much doubt and misgiving by many of them, reshaped 
and adapted to the nation’s needs under the impact of crisis, personality, and 
economic and political forces, has indeed become, as the subtitle of Professor 
Rossiter’s book suggests, “the most important constitutional office on earth.” 
These two short volumes are worthy additions to the rapidly expanding litera- 
ture of recent decades on this fascinating subject. 

The book by Corwin and Koenig is essentially an abridged, updated, and 
somewhat popularized version of Professor Corwin’s earlier authoritative study, 
The President: Office and Powers. It repeats most of the basic themes and points 
of view of that work. It advances again Professor Corwin’s judicious warning 
against placing undue reliance upon the Presidency as the primary agency 
through which recurring crises, both national and international, are met; and 
it restates his view that a closer collaboration between the two policy-making 
branches of the national government should be brought about by the institution 
of a new type of joint Executive-Legislative Cabinet. 

Professor Rossiter’s book, which is a revised version of six Walgreen Founda- 
tion lectures given in 1956 at the University of Chicago, presents a generally 
more complacent and optimistic view of the state of the nation as it concerns 
the Presidency. While he characterizes his work as “an impressionistic render- 
ing of the main dimensions” of the office, rather than a “detailed or definitive 
portrait,” he leaves untouched few currently controversial questions concern- 
ing it. Lively in style, with many a deftly turned phrase, his discourse abounds 
in highly quotable phrases and often challenging evaluations, His essay at the 
game of ranking the Presidents by application of eight “tests of greatness” to 
their performances certainly produces results with which many observers will 
take issue. 

On the whole, Professor Rossiter apparently finds the idea of a “strong” 
President more tolerable and palatable than do Professors Corwin and Koenig, 
although in neither work are there fundamental changes suggested in the mode 
of selection, powers, and roles of the President to counteract the trend in this 
direction. Far from seeing in executive power something inherently undemo- 
cratic, Professor Rossiter maintains it has been “more responsive to the needs 
and dreams of giant democracy than any other office or institution in the whole 
mosaic of American life.” And he observes, with respect to the controversy over 
the expanding powers of the office, that it is in fact “only a secondary campaign 
over the future of America,” for, he maintains, the strength of the Presidency 
has been in the past, and will be in the future, the “measure of the strength of 
‘the nation.” This generalization is one that comes easily and naturally; yet one 
cannot but pause to question deeply its full implications. 

These two books, modest in size and sketchy as to some details, are obviously 
designed to serve as interpretative treatments of the subject for the general 
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reader yet profound thought and scholarly insight are by no means lacking. No 
one can read them without acquiring a truer perspective on the Presidency and 
a fuller appreciation of its dizzying sweep of responsibilities, its burdens, and 
its promise. | 

JosEPH E. KALLENBACH. 
University of Michigan. ‘ 


Television and Presidential Politics: The Experience in 1962 and the Problems 
Ahead. By Crarues A. H. Toomson. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution. 1956. Pp. viii, 173. $1.50.) 


The preface advises that “This small book is a pioneering effort .. . to see 
what television has meant to date in presidential politics, to consider what its 
future may be, and to encourage further examination of the problems that it 
presents.” To these ends the volume deals with the role of television prior to the 
1952 nominating conventions, at these conventions, and during the campaign. 
Then the author turns to speculations about television’s role in 1956 and later 
and finally addresses himself to certain questions of public policy relative to 
this medium. 

The study draws heavily on materials from the trade journals of the broad- 
casting industry and so brings to the attention of political scientists material 
that would not ordinarily come to their attention. Thus, we learn that the con- 
ventions themselves attracted more viewers than did the addresses of either 
candidate during the campaign. The Democrats’ peak audience exceeded 
10,161,000 homes during one half-hour period of their convention; the Repub- 
lican peak was 8,655,000 homes. The high spot of listening during the campaign 
was Nixon’s explanation of his financial affairs, which was viewed in more than 
9,000,000 homes. The tremendous amount of attention given to the conven- 
tions can be explained in part by the fact that none of the regular network 
programs were available. Viewers could not choose between “I Love Lucy” 
and a presidential nominating convention. | 

The perplexing problems of public policy raised by television in politics re- 
ceive considerable attention. Is it desirable to have commercial sponsors for 
the convention telecast? How great is the danger of sponsor bias? Shall tele- 
vision be admitted to any gathering at the convention to which pencil-and- 
paper newspaper men have access? Being televised may alter the behavior of 
those on whom the camera is focused. Finally, if major parties are to have their 
conventions televised in their entirety, how shall we treat minor parties? — 

No serious attempt is made at original research ‘into the questions of chief 
importance to students of political behavior. These questions relate to the im- 
portance of television in contrast to any other mass medium in making citizens 
decide whether to vote and for whom to vote. Does it help the undecided to 
get off the fence? Does it convert people from one party to another, or does it 
merely enable people to view in their own homes the candidate for whom they 
would have voted had television never been invented? The author merely re- 
fers to some already published studies of political behavior in the 1952 election 
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and offers no help to future campaign managers on what proportion of their 
funds to allot to television rather than to some other mass medium, 

À number of highly intelligent questions are raised throughout the book; 
definite answers are given to almost none. In fact, on the last page, we are told 
that: “Scientifically speaking, very little is known about the true nature of its 
[television’s] impact on political nominations or‘elections.”’ More characteristic 
answers to the questions raised are: “Opinions of experts differ by 180 degrees on 
this issue” (p. 188), “Probable viewer interest in the conventions of 1956 and 
beyond remains imponderable” (p. 154), “Some observers rated the event a 
stirring one. Others...” (pp. 160-161). Although such caution in the absence 
of complete data is in the best scholarly tradition, some readers may consider 
this book less satisfying than the type of study which suggests some concluding 
thesis or generalization. Of course, such inconclusiveness may be inevitable 
in “a pioneering effort” and may very likely “encourage further examination of 
the problem... .” 

DONALD 8. STRONG, 
University of Alabama. 
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Government and Health: The Alabama Experi- 
ence. By Rospert T. Datanp. (Umversity, 
Alabama: Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Alabama. 1955. Pp. xi, 218.) 


In his study of the Alabama public health 
program and its administration, Professor 
Daland has made an interesting and valuable 
addition to the slowly growing list of studies 
of those public functions which are coopera- 
tively administered by national, state, and 
local governments. 

As the author states, intergovernmental re- 
lations in the field of public health are very 
complex. Professor Daland here offers a pains- 
takingly careful description of the anatomy 
of these relationships, having in mind always 
the importance of locating, in the flow of the 
governmental process, the actual points at 
which decisions, both large and small, about 
both policy and administration are being made. 
The study contains valuable material concern- 
ing the impact of federal grant-in-aid require- 
ments upon state health department organiza- 
tion; upon the forces working for integration 
of the executive branch under the Governor; 
upon programming and budgeting; upon re- 
cruitment of personnel; and upon the state- 
local relationship, The author has attempted 
to trace out not only the obvious, but also the 
indirect and occasionally well-hidden effects 
of the intergovernmental process upon the 
public health program and upon the vitality 
of state and local governments in Alabama. 

In sum, one of the two major foci of the 
study is the real nature of the current federal 
relationship in the field of public health in 
Alabama, and the probable future course of 
that relationship. 

The second and equally interesting major 
focus of the study is the medical profession 
in Alabama and its iron grip upon the public 
health program. By statute, the Medical Asso- 
ciation is the State Board of Health; this, in 
fact, means that the Association’s Board of 
Censors, its governing body, is also the gov- 
erning body for the state’s public health pro- 
gram. Although the Governor is ez oficio 
chairman of the State Board of Health, he al- 
most never attends its meetings and, in gen- 
eral, treats the State Health Department as an 
independent agenoy. 


The chapters describing the organization of 
the Medical Association, its efforts at main- 
taining « astringent discipline among the 
membership, and its views, as shown in state- 
ments of the leadership, as to the proper scope 
of public health activities and the primacy of 
the medical profession’s interests in these ac- 
tivities, provide remarkable and highly inter- 
esting reading. 

While Professor Daland recognizes that 
dominance of the public health program by 
the medical profession secures for that pro- 
gram some immunity from “politics” and 
assures the support of a group whose active 
cooperation is essential to the success of any 
health program, he concludes that on balance 
the public health program stands to lose from 
this narrow-based, single-specialisation con- 
trol. 

In the final chapter, the assertion is made 
that federal restraints in the form of conditions 
attached to grants-in-aid have contributed 
to the development of stresses within the 
public health program in Alabama, most 
notably with respect to the overall problem 
of effective executive control at the state level, 
and with respect to state-local relationships. 
‘Removal of the restraints must precede ad- 
ministrative improvement.” Assuming re- 
moval of these restraints, the author believes 
that effective exploitation by Alabama’s state 
government of its opportunity to direct the 
health program would depend upon its ability 
to wrest from the medical profession control 
of the program. Thus Professor Daland argues 
that freedom from federal restraints must pre- 
cede reform in the direction of broadening con- 
trol of the health program within the state. 

It seems to this reviewer that it is possible 
to argue that federal restraints continue to 
serve useful purposes; that the major portion 
of the problems in Alabama’s health program’ 
can be traced to the medioal profession’s 
monopoly of control, and to the existence of a 
kind of political system in which so deep an 
entrenchment of a single-interest group is pos- 
sible; and that this monopoly can be broken 
only through fundamental change in the politi- 
oal system, Were such change to come about, 
the need for federal restraints might very well 
largely disappear. 
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In any case, it is to be hoped that additional 
studies of the kind made by Professor Daland 
will be forthcoming. Such studies show what 
really occurs in the areas of inter-governmental 
relationships, and are therefore essential if we 
are to have meaningful discussion of the prob- 
lems in these areas.—VALERIE A. EARL, 
Georgetown University. 


The Great Plains in Transition. By CARL 
FREDERICK Kragnzsu. (Norman, Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma Press. 1955. 
Pp. xiv, 428. $5.00.) 


This book is the personal interpretation of 
2 man who has lived intimately with his sub- 
ject. It is more a literary esaay than a research 
monograph, covering some of the same ground 
presented twenty-five years ago in Walter 
Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains, and con- 
taining many of the same premises and biases. 
Where Webb saw the Great Plains largely 
through the eyes of Texas, Kraenzel’s vantage 
point is Montana and North Dakota. Webb 
was a historian, while Kraenzel is a sociologist, 
yet this has resulted primarily in a difference 
in emphasis. 

As a research study the book has its short- 
comings. It lacks precision and analytical 
rigor. But this is perhaps inevitable since the 
sweep of the author’s attention is so wide and 
his range of subject so broad. The approach 
tends to be polemic and partisan with con- 
siderable special pleading. And the dogmatic 
assertions, unsupported generalizations (there 
are no footnotes), unstated premises, and loose 
argument leave the careful reader uneasy. 
Yet Professor Kraenzel brings together many 
interesting facts about the Great Plains and 
proposes some novel ideas and concepts. Hence 
the book is not without value, especially since 
the literature of the Great Plains, like its popu- 
lation, is sparse. 

“Tho Need to Adapt or Get Out,” as Chap- 
ter 21 is entitled, is a major theme of the book, 
and the author presents much natural and 
social history in support of his premise that 
failure to adapt has been the cause of many 
of the problems of the area. From this record 
he concludes that the “Keys for Survival” 
(Chapter 24) are reserves, mobtlity, and flext- 
bility. His treatment of these survival traits 
is suggestive rather than specific, go the reader 
gets only a general impression of what adjust- 
ments are desirable and how they are to be 
achieved. 

Kraensel’s major prescription is “‘regional- 
ism” which he feels will cure all the ills of the 
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Great Plains. But he fails to indicate how re- 


- gionalism and regional consciousness are to 


be brought about, and seldom gets beyond a 
mystical vision of a unifying force which will 
somehow be the salvation of the area. One 
might, of course, question whether the Great 
Plains “constitute a meaningful region. But 
curiously, Kraenszel avoids this problem by 
insisting that his region, like the church invisi- 
ble of Protestant theology, must have no 
boundaries. Yet it is to have politioal and ad- 
ministrative structure, the details of which 
would strike most political scientists as un- 
workable. 

The usefulness of this book to the political 
scientist lies in its emphasis on the relation 
between governmental institutions and envir- 
onmental forces: space and climate, particu- 
larly. Kraenzel’s concepts of “Sutland and 
Yonland”’ (Chapter 15) might be usefully 
adapted to political analysis, and his discus- 
sion of Great Plains “minority-group conduct” 
(Chapters 17, 18, 19, and 20) contributes to 
a better understanding of the patterns of pol- 
itics in the area——NormMan Wunaner, Unit- 
versity of Maryland. 


` One River—Seven States: TV A-State Relations 


in the Development of the Tennessee River. 
Br Extiotr Rosurts. (Knoxville, Tennes- 
see: The Bureau of Public Administration, 
The University of Tennessee. 1955. Pp. vii, 
100. $1.50.) 


Many of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority count as 
one of its major accomplishments a new 
quality of federal-state cooperation, in which 
the states and local units have been helped to 
perform many portions of the tasks assigned 
by law to the TVA. Mr. Roberts examines the 
actual operation of these relationships with 
regard to navigation, flood control, and elec- 
tric power, primarily through the technique of 
specific case studies of decisions. 

His conclusions are summed up in a chapter 
entitled “The Myth of Partnership.” The 
pattern, he says, “is not one of partnership, 
nor of continuing interaction, [but] of firm 
federal control of basic programs... with 
intermittent attempt to make common cause 
with state agencies concerning fringe issues.” 

It should be noted that in two of the three 
functions which he chooses to examine, the 
tradition of almost exclusive federal operation 
was already firmly rooted before TVA entered 
the field. He leaves out many functions, ad- 
mittedly not as central to TVA as the three 
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he discusses, such as recreation, forestry, agri- 
culture, and city planning, in which the pat- 
terns of partnership were easier and more ef- 
fective. Furthermore, in his discussion of rela- 
tionships in power, the most interesting of 
these three fields, he largely directs his atten- 
tion to relationships with the states per se 
without much focus on the relationships with 
the municipalities which are frequently the 
marketing units. But the conclusion he reaches 
is certainly solidly buttressed by the data he 
produces. 

The book includes many succinct summaries 
of TVA programs and policies, and many.pene- 
trating analyses and comments. These were 
even more interesting to this reviewer than 
the development of the main thesis. Mr. Rob- 
erts, a former staff member, knows his TVA 
very woell.—York WILLBSEN, University of 
Alabama. 


Water for the Cities: A History of the Urban 
Waiter Supply Problem in the Untied States. 
By Neison Manreep Brakes. (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Presa, Maxwell School 
Series ITI. 1956. Pp. x, 341. $4.00.) 


„< The chairman of Syracuse University’s 
history department has provided anothor val- 
uable study which will help fill the great void 
in U. S. municipal history. In contrast with 
Bridenbaugh’s recent volumes, Blake confines 
himself—almost too closely—to the single 
function of water supply. Primary emphasis is 
placed on the story of the water supply prob- 
lem in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New York from 1790 to 1860. There are occa- 
sional references to developments in other 
cities. Two final chapters bring the story down 
to the present, emphasising public health de- 
velopments since 1860. 

In the earlier years thé ability to evaluate 
the effect of a particular water source on the 
human body did not exist. With this excep- 
tion, the story of the urban water supply reg- 
ularly reveals success in solving the technical 
problems and failure in long-range planning. 
New York’s great Delaware aqueduct, just 
completed, will remain adequate only until 
1965. 

One might divide the efforts of cities to ob- 
tain water into two periods. The first, lasting 
roughly until 1920, was characterized by a 
city-by-city approach. During this period the 
policy of public rather than private operation 
of water supply systems became virtually uni- 
versal after many a battle in city council and 
state legislature. The period into which we are 
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now moving shows signs of requiring regional 
cooperation in water supply, both to conserve 
an increasingly precious resource and to allo- 
cate water among competing cities and com- 
peting uses. The great plans of the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern California and 
of the four states participating in the Inter- 
state Compact on the Delaware River Basin 
may presage complex regional water systems 
in some sense similar to our electric power 
grids. 

Ono wishes the author had devoted more 
attention to the problems of administrative 
organisation and management. For example, 
the question of independent water boards 
versus departmental organization is not 
treated. The development of metering and of 
rate structures is not discussed. Relationships 
of water and sewer systems would be of in- 
terest. The neglected subject of extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction, including watershed pro- 
tection, pollution control, and intergovern- 
mental relations, is only casually covered. Yet 
the policy and politics of water supply are 
fully reported and the book will prove useful 
to most students of municipal affaira— 
Roger T. DALAND, University of Connecticut. 


The Municipal Income Taz: Its History and 
Problems. By Ropsrt A. S1aaroos. (Chi- 
cago, Ul.; Public Administration Service. 
1955. Pp. xiii, 169. $5.00.) 


This little volume bids well to become a 
standard reference work on the municipal in- 
come tax. Ita main contribution is in the direc- 
tion of making available to those interested 
in this field basic data on the present status 
and developments in the municipal income tax 
area. Entire chapters are devoted to such 
topics a8 municipal income tax ordinances, 
administration, revenues, and the fate of 
municipal income tax provisions in the courta. 
Most of the data presented were collected as 
a result of extensive niail questionnaires, the 
review of statutory provisions and official 
reports and over forty personal visits to vari- 
ous municipalities and school districta admin- 
istering income tax laws. One result is a series 
of basic tables showing the exact status of and 
resulta obtained from the municipal income 
tax in the United States today. Some material 
is also included on municipal income taxes in 
other countries such as Scandinavia and Can- 
ada, but the main effort is to focus upon rele- 
vant American experience. 

The presentation, while reasonably objec- 
tive, is none the less put forward in a context 
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of a desire to see that the municipal income 
tax grows and is more widely adopted. The 
author believes that the exigencies of munici- 
pal financial problems are such that only by 
going in another direction thgn the property 
tax will it be possible to solve local financial 
problems. The available alternatives are the 
local sales tax, increased state grants, or the 
municipal incomo tax. Among these, the author 
sees a number of advantages to the latter 
course of action. He points out that existing 
municipal income taxes are rather crude in 
their nature since they are largely gross earn- 
ings and net profits taxes of an unrefined na- 
ture. To overcome such crudeness, the author 
suggests certain possibilities for refining the 
tax. One of the suggestions is that the income 
tax in metropolitan areas apply to the entire 
area concerned rather than just the central 
city. The author is convinced of the theoretical 
as well as the practical soundness of it. 
“Throughout the United States, personal in- 
comes are now possibly as reasonable and 
equitable a local tax base as property. How- 
ever, the instability of income tax yield in 
certain communities suggests that it is im- 
portant to strike a balance between the rela- 
tive weight to be given the income tax and 
the property tax.” Nor does he believe that 
the tax constitutes a severe or unusual tax 
burden. 

In short, this is a useful volume and a basic 
reference work in its field while at the same 
time it argues for the wider adoption and re- 
finement of the municipal income tax.— 
Epwaro W. Wauipner, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


Republished Articles on Economics, Volume 
VII: Readings in Fiscal Policy. SELECTED 
BY ARTHUR ŠMITRHIES AND J. Kerra Bor 
TRES. (Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1955. Pp. x, 596. $5.00.) 


The primary purpose of this seventh volume 
of readings sponsored by the American Eco- 
nomic Association is to make more readily 
accessible to students some of the principal 
items from the literature in the rather new 
but inoreasingly significant field of fiscal 
policy, which the editors describe as the area 
dealing with “the aggregative effects of govern- 
ment expenditures and taxation on income, 
production and employment.” A secondary 
purpose is that of including selections to show 
how thought in this grea has evolved over the 
past quarter-century or so. Since numerous 
articles relevant to fiscal policy have already 
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been included in earlier volumes of this series 
(especially those on monetary theory and 
business cycles) or are readily available else- 
where, this volume should not be interpreted as 
representing the editors judgment as to the 
thirty-four most significant contributions in 
this atea of economics, Students will un- 
doubtedly find the extensive classified bibliog- 
raphy of articles on fiscal policy as compiled 
by Wilbur A. Steger to be one of the most 
worthwhile features of the volume. 


The Torment of Secrecy: The Background and 
Consequences of American Security Policies. 
By Enwarp A. Saris. (Glencoe, Il.: The 
Free Press. 1956. Pp. 238. $3.50.) 


For one seeking a brief and lucid explanation 
of America today it would be hard to find a 
better tract than the sections of Professor 
Shil’s book entitled “The Deeper Sources” 
and “The Strain of Politics.” This brilliant 
sketch of the immediate background of the 
starts and alarums of the past ten years is, 
however, delivered in support of a thesis 
which involves the author in an emotional 
predicament from which he cannot escape. 
He divides the nation into two—just two—., 


camps: “The really crucial dividing line in ~ 


politics is between pluralistic moderation and 
monomaniac extremism” (p. 227). Then he 
proceeds to denounce the bad camp of wrong- 
headed, fantasy-obsessed extremists, lunatics, 
and paranoiacs for the unpardonable sin of 
thinking that the world is divided into just two 
camps—‘‘the state of mind which secs only 
black and white” (p. 226). The “nativist tradi- 
tion,” he tells us, should be “confined to alleya 
and bars and back streets and to the hate- 
filled hearts of the miserable creatures who 
espouse it? (p. 15). Hate-filled the creatures 
may be, but in Professor Shils they have 
found their match. 

One wishes he would not rant so against 
the ranters, or become so emotional in de- 
nouncing emotionalism, or so passionately 
censure the attitude of those who censure oth- 
ers for their attitudes, or indulge so often in 
those absolute statements against which he 
olamors: e.g, “No society haga ever been so 
extensively exposed to public scrutiny as the 
United States in the twentieth century” (p. 
89). Has he ever considered the Greek or. 
Latin-zest for living private lives in public, or 
the complete publicity of European peasant 
and court communities? This regrettable lack 
of wider historical perspective is reflected in 
a loose use of terminology, as in his identifica- 
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tion of “the national ‘spirit?’ with the 
Spirit of God in “revivalist” thinking (p. 207), 
or in his way of describing the opposition as 
“mad,” 

For Professor Shils “the scientific commun- 
ity is the epitome of the free society” (p. 190). 
Now no one needs to be told that science at 
its best should not take orders from the popu- 
list mob at its worst; but never in this book 
is there the slightest indication that science 
is ever at anything but its best. For Professor 
Shils it is all black and white. 

Having given a first-rate description of the 
disease, Professor Shils can think of no better 
cure than Good Health. “More reasonableness 
and common sense” are indicated in a plural- 
istic system in which everyone tolerates every- 
one else, Professor Shils is against any strong 
feeling—except where it is desirable; secrecy 
and publicity are alike vicious—except when 
“properly practiced’; extremism is the root 
of all evil—except “in a small quantity” (p. 
237). The small quantity is everything; 
“respectable” is a favorite word; Professor 
Shils yearns for a tepid academio world based 
on “the belief... that there is a sacred ele- 
ment in law’’—only that belief must never be 
carried to the point of enthusiasm or passion 
(pp. 160 f). Like Bottom, Professor Shils will 
troar you as gently as any sucking dove,” and 
the result ia neither a good roar nor a con- 
vincing plea for moderation—Hvuen Nrs- 
LEY, Brigham Young University. 


The Right io Read: The Battle Against Censor- 
ship. By Paur BuansHarp. (Boston: The 
Beacon Press. 1955. Pp. 339. $3.50.) 


An examination of literary censorship in all 
its forms and for all types of printed matter, 
with conclusions that the picture in this 
country though “not altogether pleasing... . 
is far from helpless,” is “gratifying” when 
looked at in the perspective of history, and is 
cause for being “cautiously cheerful’ when 
comparison is made with other countries, It 
ia a plea for an open society but with moderate 
conclusions on removal of existing legal re- 
straints. 


Case Studies in Personnel Security. COLLECTED 
UNDER THE DIRECTION or ADAM YARMO- 
LINSKY. (Washington, D. C.: The Bureau 
of Nationa] Affairs, Inc. 1955. Pp. x, 310.) 


A collection of fifty personnel security 
cases based on information from the filos of 
lawyers who advised or represented the em- 
ployees involved. In each case the following 
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information is given: the employment status 
of the individual concerned, the charges 
against the employee, the employee’s response, 
a Summary of the hearing or hearings, and the 
result. Thirty-one of the fifty cases involve 
government civilian employees; fifteen, in- 
dustrial employees; two, military personnel; 
one, & seaman; and one, an employee of a 
United Nations agency abroad. 


Merchants, Farmers, and Railroads: Railroad 
Regulation and New York Politics, 1850- 
1887. By Len Benson. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 310. 
$5.50.) 


This is a significant addition to the litera- 
ture on the movement for railroad regulation 
in this country. It traces from the so-called 
Free Railroad Law of 1850 to the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887 the influence of New 
York interests toward railroad regulation. Its 
theme is that the merchants and farmers of 
the Empire State, rather than the agrarians 
of the West, took the lead in thia important 
movement, It argues incidentally that the 
theoretical bases for American railroad reform 
came from abroad (pp. 204-207) and that 
leading railroad officials had come to favor 
regulation (though not the long-short haul and 
anti-pooling provisions) by the middle eighties 
(pp. 242-246). And behind the movement 
from latssez fatre to national regulation was a 
“Communications [Transportation] Revolu- 
tion.” The account is thoroughly documented 
and spiced with plentiful references to the 
individuals and events of the period. 


Natural Resources and the Political Struggle. 
By Norman Wenoanrt. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1955. Pp. 71. $.95.) 


This little study sketches the problem of 
decision-making by government in one field. 
Its theses are that the political- process is 
pluralistic, that “policy itself is pluralistic” 
(p. 18), that struggle by groups must be ac- 
cepted as an ingredient of the political process, 
that “operational goals and functional defini- 
tions may be most useful as criteria for social 
policy and:-action” (p. 65). “But what is im- 
portant, even indispensable, is the consiant, 
unrelenting search for the public interest and 
a dedication to furthering programs and 
policies which on the basis of the best judg- 
ments at the time of decision will advance tho 
public good” (p. 66, author’s italics). There 
is thoughtful, refreshing discussion of the 
roots of resource policy, of factors and alterna- 
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tives in future resource policy development, 
of intergovernmental relations, and of the 
search for criteria for resource policy. 


Monopoly in America: The Government as 
Promoter. By WALTER ADAMS AND HORACH 
M. Gray. (New York: The Maomillan 
Company. 1955. Pp. xv, 221. $2.76.) 


Through chapters on “Regulation and 
Public Utilities,’ “Tax and Expenditure 
Policies,” “Procurement for Defense,” ‘Dis- 
posal of Surplus Property,” and “Legislation 
and Atomic Energy,” a friend of competition 
as the regulator in the economy shows the 
effects of government policy toward growth 
of “monopoly” and how a “subtle transforma- 
tion in the power structure of society” has 
been accepted as “natural” and “inevitable.” 


Congress and Parliament: Their Organization 
and Operation in the U.S. and the U.K. BY 
Grorcs B. Gattoway. (Washington, D.C.: 
National Planning Association. 1955. Pp. 
ix, 105. $1.50.) 


A brief but excellent comparative survey of 
the American and British parliamentary prac- 
tices made by the well-known Senior Specialist 
in American Government of the Library of 
Congress, financed by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, and published under the auspices 
of the NPA Special Project Committee for the 
Study of Congress and Parliament. 


The Polsttcal Process: Executive Bureau- 
Legislative Committee Relations. By J. LEIPER 
FREMAN. (Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc. 1955. Pp. vu, 72. 
95¢.) 


An analysis of the interactions of the three 
key participants—congressional committees, 
executive bureaus, and interest groups—in the 
making of policy in the “crucial sub-systems 
of the larger political system.” Reference is 
made particularly to an illustrative case, that 
of policy-making on Indian affairs. 


Rural Versus Urban Political Power: The 
Nature and Consequences of Unbalanced 
Representation. By Gorpon E. BAKER. 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday & 
Company Inc. 1955. Pp. viii, 70. 95¢.) 


A concise discussion of the growth and 
effects of unbalanced representation of urban 
ard rural areas in American government. 


Report of The Commtsston on Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations: Federal-State Relations. SUB- 
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MITTED TO THE GOVERNOR AND TO THA 
LEGISLATURE. (Trenton, N.J.: State of 
New Jersey. 1955. Pp. vi, 200.) 


A statement of policy with recommendations 
concerning Federal grants-in-aid and certain 
related tax matters with particular reforence — 
to the State of New Jersey. 


Federal Control of Public Education: A Critical 
Appraisal. By Dawson Haes. (New York: 
Columbia University, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications. 1954. Pp. xiii, 144. 
$3.75.) 

A oritical appraisal of the traditional princi- 
ple of local control of publio education in the 
United States in the light of vast changes in our 
society, with recommendations for joint 
federal, state, and local action “to meet the 
demands of contemporary conditions.” 


Western Massachusetts tn the Revolution. By 
Ropert J. Tayor. (Providence: Brown 
University Press. 1954. Pp. vili, 227. $4.00.) 


A study of the significance of Western 
Massachusetts, politically and economically, 
in the history of that state during and after the 
American Revolution. The account ends with 
the ratification of the Federal Constitution by 
the Massachusetts ratifying convention. 


The Founding Fathers. By NATHAN SCHACH- 
‘NER. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1954. Pp. x, 630. $6.00.) 


A readable account of the men and the 
events that shaped the course of American 
history during the administrations of George 
Washington and John Adams. 


County Court Records of Accomack-Northamp- 
ton, Virginia: 1682-1640. By Sus M. 
Aums WITH A Pruratory Nota sy FRANCIS 
§. Pamsrick. (Washington: The American 
Historical Association, 1954. Pp. Ixix, 189.) 


This collection of the “oldest continuous 
county court records in America” should be 
of great interest to students of early American 
legal and local government institutions. An 
informative introduction by the editor supplies 
the necessary background for an understanding 
of the early settlement that produced these 
records. 


Ogg and Ray’s Introduction to American Gov- 
ernment. By Wiuuiam H. Youna. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1956. 
11th Ed. Pp. x, 953. $6.30.) 


The new revised edition of a standard text. 
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The organization and comprehensive character 
of the earlier work are retained. Emphasis is 
on institutional and legal description, but a 
chapter on public opinion and interest groups 
is included. Footnote references to documen- 
tary sources are valuable. Extensive bibliog- 
raphy. . ! 


Ogg and Rays Introduction to American Gov- 
ernment. The National Government. BY 
Wruuiam H. Youna. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Ine. 1956. 11th Ed. Pp. x, 
719. $6.00.) 


This book is identical with the complete 
eleventh edition of Ogg and Ray with the 
exception that the chapters dealing with state 
and local government are omitted. 


Government in the United States. By CLAUDIUS 
QO. Jounson. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1956. Pp. viii, 999. 
$6.50.) 


A new edition of this text. The style and 
general plan of presentation are like those of 
earlier editions. Recent material is added, and 
some sections have been revised. 


The Amertcan System of Government. By 
Joun H. Farauson anb Dean E. Mc- 
HENRY. (New York, Toronto, and London: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1956. 


Pp. x, 757. $6.75.) 


A new edition of this text. Manner of pres- 
entation and organization are similar to 
earlier editions. Numerous illustrations, re- 
view questions, topics for discussion, and lists 
of graphic aids are included. A workbook is 
available for use with this text. 


The American Social System: Social Control, 
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Personal Chotce, and Public Dectston. By 
STUART A. Quuny, WieLIAm N. CHamMBERs 
AND CHARLES M. Winston. UNDER THE 
Eprrorsmer oF M. F. Niarkorr. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1956. Pp. x, 
494. $5.75.) 


A new social science text. Material from 
anthropology, economics, political science, and 
sociology organized around the themes stated 
in the sub-title. 


American Government Under the Conatitutson. 
By PauL C. BarrnoLtosmw. (Dubuque, 
Towa: Wm. C. Brown Company. 1956. Pp. 
xii, 342. $3.75.) 


A new edition of this text. Provisions of the 
Constitution annotated by reference to judi- 
cial decisions, law, and practice. 


A Preface to the Social Sciences. By RAYMOND 
F. BELLAMY, HARRISON V. CHASE, VINCENT 
V. TaurssBy, and Banim G. Youna. (New 
York, Toronto, London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1956. Pp. vi, 532. $6.50.) 


A new social science text. Successive sections 
deal with geography, economics, society, and 
government, 


State Government and Administration: A 
Bibliography. By Dororny C. TOMPKINS. 
(Berkeley, Cal.: University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration. 1954. Pp. 
vii, 269. $6.00.) 


A well arranged and carefully prepared 
bibliography of primary sources of informa- 
tion, issued primarily since 1930, on state 
government and administration. Annotations 
where deemed necessary and an excellent 
index are most helpful in using this bibliogra- 


phy. 
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State Government 
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Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Virginia. 1956. 
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Intergovernmental Relations 


Farb, Peter. A Flood Prevention Plan. 
National Municipal Review. May, 1956. 

Kaempfer, W. W. Federal Aid in West 
Virginia: Ita Impact on State Government. 
Bureau for Government Research, Woest 
Virgini¢ University. 1958. 

Kamins, Robert M. Federally-Based State 
Income Taxes. Nattonal Tax Journal. March, 
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Mason, Paul. Interstate Taxation of Com- 
mercial Vehicles in the West. State Government. 
April, 1956. 

Maxwell, James A. The Report of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
National Tax Journal. March, 1956. 

Scheffer, Walter F. Reciprocity in the Tax- 
ation of Interstate Trucks. National Taz Jour- 
nal, March, 1958. 


Constitutional Law and Civil Liberties 


Advisory Opinions on the Constitutionality 
of Statutes. Harvard Law, Renew. May, 1956. 

Aikin, Charles. Stare Decists, Precedent, and 
the Constitution. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1956. 

Berns, Walter. Freedom and Loyalty. 
Journal of Polities. February, 1956. 

Byrnes, James F. “The Supreme Court 
Must Be Curbed.” U. S. News & World Re- 
port. May 18, 1956. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. The Iincroachments 
on Freedom. The Atlantic. May, 1956. 

Chase, Harold W. The Libertarian Case for 
Making It a Crime to Be a Communist. 
Temple Law Quarterly. Winter, 1956. 

Cook, Eugene, and William I. Potter. The 
School Segregation Cases: Opposing the Opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court. Amertcan Bar Asso- 
ctatton Journal. April, 1956. l 

Dickinson, Edwin D. The Law of Nations 
as National Law: “Political Questions.” Unst- 
verstly of Pennsylvania Law Review. January, 
1956. 

Harris, Robert J. The Impact of the Cold 
War upon Civil Liberties. Journal of Politics. 
February, 1956. 

Interim Hearings under Immunity Act— 
Congressional Power vs. Individual Rights. 
Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 1956. 

Jaffe, Louis L. Judicial Review: Question of 
Fact. Harvard Law Review. April, 1956. 

Kadish, Sanford H. A Case Study in the Sig- 
nification of Procedural Due Process—lInati- 
tutionalizing the Mentally Ill. Western Politi- 
cal Quarterly. March, 1956. 
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Mankiewicz, Frank F., John K. Mangum, 
and Graham B, Moody, Jr. The Federal 
Loyalty-Security Program: A Proposed Stat- 
ute. California Law Review. March, 1956. 

Mason, Alpheus Thomas, The Core of Free 
Government, 1988-40: Mr. Justice Stone and 
“Preferred Freedoms.” Yale Law Journal. 
April, 1956. 

. Inter Arma Silent Leges: Chief 
Justice Stone’s Views. Harvard Law Review. 
March, 1956. 

Mr. Justice Black. [Symposium.] Yale Law 
Journal. February, 1956. 

Race Relations Law Reporter. [Source Ma- 
terials, May, 1954, to December, 1955.] 
Vanderbilt University School of Law. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. February, 1956. 

The Rights of Aliens in Deportation Pro- 
ceedings. Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 1956. 

Roberts, W. Lewis. The Citizen’s Obliga- 
tions Under the Constitution. Kentucky Law 
Journal. Winter, 1956. 

Segregation in Transportation: Substantive 
and Remedial Problems. Indiana Law Journal. 
Winter, 1956. 

The Sovereign Immunity of the States: The 
Doctrine and Some of Its Recent Develop- 
ments. Minnesota Law Review. February, 1956. 

State Sedition Laws: Their Scope and Mis- 
application. Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 
1956. 

Studies on Privilege Against Self-Incrimina- 
tion. [Symposium.] Kentucky Law Journal. 
Spring, 1956. 

Stumberg, George W. The School Segrega- 
tion Cases: Supporting the Opinion of the 
Supreme Court. American Bar Association 
Journal. April, 1956. 

Swisher, Carl Brent. The Delineation of 
Personal and Civil Rights. Georgetown Law 
Journal. March, 1956. 
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Cerny, Joo H. Court Reporting: Facts for 
Public Officials. Amertcan Bar Association 
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Coburn, Frank E., and Samuel M. Fahr. 
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Holme, Peter H., Jr. The System for Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Colorado. Rocky 
Mouniain Law Review. April, 1956. 
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tecting Defendants’ Rights. Yale Law Journal. 
May, 1956. | i 

Larson, Robert L. The Importance and 
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Newman, Donald J. Pleading Guilty for 
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The Philadelphia Constable. Universtiy of 
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Isaacson, William J. Labor Relations Law: 
Federal versus State Jurisdiction. American 
Bar Assoctatton Journal. May, 1956. 

. A Partial Defense of the Uniform 
Arbitration Act. Labor Law Journal. May, 
1956. 

Jones, Francis E., Jr. Free Speech: Pickets 
on the Grass, Alas! Amidst Confusion, a Con- 
sistent Principle. Southern California Law Re- 
mew. February, 1956. 

Judicially Protected Secondary Pressures 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act. Virginta Law 
Review. April, 1956. 

Kovarsky, Irving. A Social and Legal Analy- 
sis of the Secondary Boycott. Oregon Law Re- 
view. February, 1956. 

Linowitz, Sol M. The International Busi- 
nessman Meets the Anti-Trust Laws. Cornell 
Law Quarterly. Winter, 1956. 

Marcus, Philip. An Antitrust Legislative 
Program. Georgetown Law Journal. March, 
1956. 
Meringolo, Louis M. Rent Control: What 
Remains and Its Future. Brooklyn Law Re- 
view. April, 1956. 

Mitchell, Robert E. Increased Control Over 
Proxy Contests: The Proposed Amendment to 
Regulation X-14 of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Georgetown Law Journal. 
January, 1956. 

Modification of Litigated Antitrust Decrees 
by the Supreme Court. Columbia Law Review. 
March, 1958. 

Naumoff, Benjamin B. An Analysis of tho 
Contract Bar Doctrine. Labor Law Journal. 
April, 1956. 

Palfrey, John Gorham. Atomic Energy: A 
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New Experiment in Government-Industry 
Relations. Columbia Law Review. March, 1956. 

Sammond, John 8, A Study of the Wisconsin 
Blue Sky Lew and Its Administration. Wis- 
consin Law Review. March, 1956. 

A Symposium on Sales Taxation. Vanderbilt 
Lew Review, February, 1956. 

Upton, Arvin E. Licensing and Services to 
Licensees and Others Under the Atomic 
Energy Aot of 1954. George Washington Law 
Review. April, 1956. 

Validity of Minimum Wage Determinations 
and a Consideration of the Need for the 
Walsh-Healy Act. Indiana Law Journal. 
Winter, 1956. 

Wickersham, Edward D. Legislative Impli- 
cations of Recent Unemployment Benefits 
Agreements. Labor Law Journal. May, 1956. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Anderson, Oscar E., Jr. The Pure-Food 
Issue; A Republican Dilemma, 1906-1912. 
American Héslorical Review. April, 1956. 

Freeman, Roger A. Crisis in School Finance, 
Part I: Rising School Needs. National Taz 
Journal. March, 1956. 

Legal Sanctions to Enforce Desegregation in 
the Public Schools; The Contempt Power and 
the Civil Rights Acts. Yale Law Journal. 
April, 1958. 

Mandelker, Daniel R. Family Responsi- 
bility Under the American Poor Laws: L 
Michigan Law Review. February, 1956, II. 
Ibid, March, 1956. 

State Governments and Educational Tele- 
vision. Ilinois Legislative Council. 1956. 


Miltary Affairs and National Securtly 


Cates, Richard L. Relationship of the Mili- 
tary System of Justice to the Problem of Ad- 
justment. Wisconsin Law Review. March, 1956. 

Cutler, Robert. The Development of the 
National Security Council. Foreign Affairs. 
April, 1956. 

Farrell, D. Ted. Trial of Civilians by Mili- 
tary Tribunal. Southern California Law Review. 
February, 1956. 

Gardner, Edith Rose. Coerced Confessions 
of Prisoners of War. George Washington Law 
Review. April, 1956. 

Huard, Leo Albert. The Status of National 
Internal Security during 1955. Georgetown Law 
Journal. January, 1956. 

Orfield, Lester B. Jurisdiction of Foreign 
Courts over Crimes Committed Abroad by 
American Military Personnel. South Carolina 
Law Quarterly. Spring, 1956. 
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Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committeo on Agriculture. General 
Farm Legislation. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Seas. 1956. - 

: . 1956 Farm Bill. House Re- 
ports Nos. 2077 and 2197. Also House Doo. No. 
380. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Defense Production Act—1956. Hear- 
ings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Education and La- 
bor. Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. Also House Report No. 2067. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Minimum Wages in Certain 
Territories, Possessions, and Oversea, Areas of 
the United States. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Foreign Affaira. 
Mutual Security Act of 1956. Hearings. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1056. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Availability of Information from Federal 
Departments and Agencies, Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Civil Defense for National 
Survival. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess, 1956. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Water Rights Settlement Act of 1956. 
Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Advertising of Alcoholic 
Beverages. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 












































. Alcoholic Beverages on Air- 
lines. Hearing before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. ; 

. Newsprint Study. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1956. 








. Non-Federal Health Re- 
search Facilities. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. Also House Report No. 2184. 84th Cong., 
2nd Seas. 1956. 








. Railroad Retirement Legis- 
lation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Civil 
Rights. House Report No. 2187. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

















. Establishing Rules of Inter- 
pretation Governing Questions of the Effect of 
Acta of Congress on State Laws. Hearing be- 
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fore Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 

. Federal Construction Con- 
tract Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Presidential Inability. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., Gnd Sess. 
1956. 














. Rules of Civil Procedure for 
the United States District Courts. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 








. To Amend Sections 2 and 3 
of the Clayton Act. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. 

. Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Wildlife Refuge Disposal 
Policy. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Code of Ethics for Government Serv- 
ice. Hearing. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Postal Rate Revision. Hear- 
ings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Public Works, Na- 
tional Highway Program. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 2022. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Water Pollution Contro 
Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
House Report No. 2190. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1956. 





























. Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the North Carolina Area. Hearing. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
Benefit Levels in Veterans’ Programs. House 
Committee Print No. 248. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 19586. 














. The Historical Develop- 
ment of Veterans’ Benefits in the United 
States. House Committee Print No. 244. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. State Veterans’ Laws. 
House Committee Print No. 246. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 








.Survivor Benefits for 
Service-Connected Deaths and Veterang’ In- 
surance. House Committee Print No. 247. 
S4th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Ways and Means. 
The Agreement on the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. House Report No. 2007. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. 

. Public Assistance Titles of 
the Social Security Act. Hearings. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 19586. 























. Traffic in, and Control of, 
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Narcotics, Barbiturates, and Amphetamines. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
1956. 





. Report Concerning the Nation’s 
Rubber Requirements and Resources. House 
Doc. No. 391. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Development, Growth, and 
State of the Atomic Energy Industry. Hear- 
ings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Agricultural Act of 1956. Senate 
Report No. 1966. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. Committee on Armed Services. 
Dependent Medical Care. Hearings. Also 
Senate Report No. 1878. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. i 











. Medical and Dental Officer 
Career Incentive Act. Hearing. Also Senate 
Report No. 1756. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. Study of Airpower. .Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. i 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Defense Production Act Amendments 
of 1956. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess, 1956. 

. Extension of Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee, 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1056. 

. Federal Flood Insurance 
Act of 1956. Senate Report No. 1864. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. l 
. Housing Amendments of 
1956. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
Senate Report No. 2005. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Seas. 1956. 

. Committes on Finance. Highway 
Revenue Act. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1956. 



































. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1956. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. Also Senate 
Report No. 1726. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess, 1956. - 
. United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act Amendments 
of 1956. Hearings before Subcommittes. Also 
Senate Report No. 1959. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 











. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Communist Ownership of GI Schools. 
Hearing before Subcommittees. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess, 1956. 








. East-West Trade. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1956. 








. Organization of Federal Ex- 
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ecutive Departmenta and Agencies. Senate 
Report No. 1715. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. Proposal to Create an Ad- 
ministrative Vice President. Senate Report 
No. 1960. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Alaska Mental Health. Hearings be~ 
fore Subcommittees. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 

















. Water Rights Settlement 
Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Alaska and West Coast 
Transportation Problems. Hearings. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Fisheries Legislation. Hear- 
ings. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas, 1956. 

. Freight Forwarder Legisla- 
tion. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. 
Amendment to Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 




















. Constitutional Amendment 
Relative to Treaties and Executive Agree- 
ments. Senate Report No. 1716. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 








. Motion Pictures and Juve- 
nile Delinquensy. Senate Report No. 2055. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956, 

. Narcotic Control Act of 
1956. Senate Report No. 1997. Also Senate 
Doc. No. 120. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Treatment and Rehabilita- 
tion of Narcotic Addicts. Senate Report No. 
1850. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. A National Library of Medicine. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 
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. Welfare and Pension Plans 
Investigation. Senate Report No. 1734. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956, ` 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Civil Service Retirement. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
1787. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Public Works. Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956. Senate Report 
No. 1965. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess, 1956. 

. Emergency Flood Control. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 




















. Power Rates—Southwest- 
ern Power Administration. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Election Law Guidebook, 1956. 
Senate Doo. No, 116. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 








. Seoretary of the Senate. Factual 
Campaign Information. 1956. 

. Belect Committee for Contribution 
Investigation, Hearings Relative to Senate 
Resolution 205. Alao Senate Report No. 1724. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1958. 


Other Federal 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Office of Education. The State and 
Publicly Supported Libraries. By Fred F. 
Beach, Ralph M. Dunbar, and Robert F. WilL 
1956. 

[Department of Justice.] Jurisdiction over 
Federal Areas within the States. Report of the 
Interdepartmental Committee: Part I. April, 
1956. 

National Science Foundation. Scientific Re- 
search Expenditures by the Larger Private 
Foundations. By F. Emerson Andrews. 1956. 

Small Business Administration. Manage- 
ment Aids for Small Business. Annual No, 2. 
Edited by Edward L, Anthony. 1956. 





FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Unrepentant Tory: The Life and Times of 
Andrew Bonar Law, 1868-1988, Prime Min- 
ister of The United Kingdom. By ROBERT 
Buakez. (New York: 8t. Martin’s Pross, Ino. 
1956. Pp. 556. $9.00.) 


My Father: The True Story. By A. W. Baup- 
win. (London: George Alen & Unwin Ltd; 
Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, Inc. 
1955, Pp. 360. $4.00.) 


The appearance of a first-class biography of 


a British Prime Minister is always an im- 
portant event; the near simultaneous appear- 
ance of two such volumes is an occasion indeed. 
All the more so because neither of the subjecta 
of these biographies has been sufficiently 
underatood by the general public, Baldwin be- 
cause his career and character have been so 
much debated, Bonar Law because his have 
been ao little discussed. 

Mr. Blake’s Unrepentant Tory appears to 
be a definitive work, It is the firat biography to 
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draw upon the Bonar Law papers and is based 
wherever possible upon other such papers and 
on information supplied by personal recolles- 
tions of various contemporaries, His picture of 
the Conservative leader will make it impossible 
henceforth to describe him, as Asquith did, as 
the “unknown Prime Minister.” Bohar Law 
was above all the leader of his party, perhaps 
to a fault. His achievement lay in the fact that 
it was his leadership that held the party to- 
gether in the dark days from 1906 to 1922; his 
tragedy lay in the fact that death took him so 
quickly from the prime ministry after it had 
been at such pain achieved. Indeed one may 
attribute to his skill, character, and statesman- 
ship the fact that, of the two war- and faction- 
torn parties, it was the Conservatives rather 
than the Liberals that were able to reconcile 
their differences and face united the post-war 
onslaught of Labour. 

Bonar Law was neither brilliant nor per- 
gonally ambitious. In Mr. Blake’s words “he 
was the ordinary man writ large,” and when 
the time came to pasa on the leadership of the 
party—and with it the prime ministry—he was 
torn with indecision. One of the most impor- 
tant parts of the book is the author’s new 
interpretation of those events that gave the 
succession to Baldwin instead of Curzon. 

Which brings us to Mr. Baldwin’s biography 
of his father—a very different sort of book. It 
is intended as a corrective rather than a full 
biography, which is a reasonable exercise in 
view of the far more ample treatment that 
historians have accorded his father. Stanley 
Baldwin, too, was a party man; he led the 
Conservatives, in a very different way, from 
Bonar Law’s death to his own retirement 
fourteen years later. In his own time he was 
considered uncommunicative and stuffy; in 
later days he was denounced as inept and 
culpable. Thanks to Mr. Churchill and to Mr. 
G. M. Young, the authorised biographer, there 
gre Many even yet who believe that Baldwin 
put party above nation and concealed the facts 
of Hitler’s aims to win the 19365 election. 

His son has sought to correct this distorted 
image and has done a highly competent job of 
it. This is an ably argued, ably written book. 
It does not offer itself as a complete biography 
—there are important gaps in it—but it does 
remarkably well what it is intended to do: 
namely, to provide a clear picture of Baldwin 
the man and to supply an answer to hia more 
extravagant critics. The definitive biography 
of Stanley Baldwin has yet to be written, but 
when it appears it will clearly depend to an 
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important extent on the significant contribu- 
tion here made by his son. 

There exists no systematic study of the 
British Prime Ministry; even Mr. Byrum 
Carter's recent and useful volume makes no - 
pretense at providing this. Our understanding 
of the office, and of the system that embraces 
it, must therefore depend in a large measure 


‘on the study of the prime ministers themselves. 


These two books offer valuable assistance in 
this task—Wintram S. Livineston, The 
Universtty of Texas. 


Die Verbdnde in der Bundesrepublik: Thre 
Arien und thre poltttschs Wirkungswetse. By 
Rupert Brasrriine. (Meisenheim am Glan: 
Verlag Anton Hain K.G. 1955. Pp. 303), 


Except for some desultory or denunciatory 
treatment, scant attention had been paid in the 
German literature until recent years to the 
role of interest groups in German government 
and politics. This neglect has been mainly due 
to the near monopoly in governmental studies 
held so long by academic students of public 
law in Germany, with their primarily formal 
and ideological concerns. The postwar years 
have secn a marked growth of interest in these 
problems, both on the part of political scien- 
tisis and sociologists, a development in which 
the stimulus of the newly discovered American 
literature may well claim some share. 

As far as the reviewer is aware, tho present 
study by Breitling, the latest volume in the 
important series edited by D. Sternberger in 
behalf of the new German Association for 
Political Science, is the first systematic in- 
quiry into the forms and roles of interest 
groups on the Western German political scene. 
In this sense it may be considered the German 
counterpart of Pendleton Herring’s pioneer 
atudy on Group Representation Before Congress. 
Like Herring’s investigation of the American 
pattern, it is a deliberately factual, closely 
documented introduction to the structure and 
activities of the German Verbdnde, supported 
by useful charts and statistics. The emphasis 
is upon the ways of interest groups with and 
within the Bundestag and its parties. There is 
a suggestive scrutiny of committee composi- 
tion and an appendix contains special studies 
of selected pressure groups, ranging from tax- 
payers to the Catholic labor movement. The 
author’s classification of these groups may be 
questioned by some readers; he divides lobby- 
ing organizations into interest groups proper 
(with a dominantly economic interest), voca- 
tional, religious, and “political” organizations 
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(such as states, municipalities—but also citi- 
sens and public officials’ associations). 

Students of German politics will find in 
Breitling’s work a valuable tool for under- 
standing the dynamics of the Bonn democracy 
and a robust testimony to the developing 
German pragmatism in political science. Tho 
author's concluding observation provides food 
for thought: “In effect, the presence of fewer 
interest group-connected politicians in parlia- 
ment means the increase of career officials or 
party functionaries in that body and vice 
versa. Yet a large-scale membership of career 
officials or party functionaries constitutes a 
greater threat to a balanced house than the 
presence of {a substantial number of} interest 
group specialists” (p. 138). May we hope that 
the author or his associates will in future 
studies delve into pressures upon German 
public administration and thus put us further 
into their debt?—Wotraana H. Kraus, 
George Washington Universtiy. 


Freedom of the Press in the German Republic, 
1918-1988. By Pereg J. Fuiiass. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1955. Pp. 147. $2.50.) 


Brief and penetrating, this study of the 
German press under the Weimar Republic is 
also instructive and foreboding. Weaving to- 
gether an acute analysis of Weimar political 
institutions and social dynamics with a per- 
ceptive study of the role of the massa media, 
Professor Fliess depicts the conflict of liberty 
and authority in a concrete and provocative 
setting. The perspective suggested is chilling to 
liberal optimism, 

The German community—geographically 
balkanized, lacking firm libertarian traditions, 
fragmented by factional warfare, and beset by 
recurrent crisis—waa not only a natural prey 
for mass radical movements, but inevitably 
generated them. The press, as mediator be- 
tween power-hungry cliques and the masses, 
was a major variable in the political equation; 
and contro] of the press was a condition of 
survival for the Republic. Failures and 
blunders in this vital task, the author contenda, 
reveal not so much official ineptitude, as the 
suicidal dangers of clinging to outmoded 
liberal instrumentalitiea when threatened by 
modern revolutionary tactics of propaganda, 
disruption, and ‘‘creeping revolution.” Potent 
against Communists, traditional legal and ad- 
ministrative restrictions were largely ineffec- 
tive against the more subtle techniques of the 
Right, were often as damaging to liberalism’s 
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friends as to its foes, and conspired to hasten 
ultimate disaster. 

Although the Bonn government has demon- 
strated that democracy may learn much and 
learn effectively from its failures and that 
liberty can work for unity as well as division, 
Professer Fliess’s contention that uniformity 
and cohesion rather than liberty are the neces- 
sary social cement of modern emerging de- 
mocracies merits thoughtful consideration, His 
study of Weimar is a solid argument for that 
thesis—Davip G, Sanru, Swarthmore College. 


Documenis on Germany under Occupation, 
1945~1954. SHLECTED AND EDITSAD BY BuaTtTER 
Rumm Von Orren. (London, New York, and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1955. 
Pp. xxvii, 660. $10.00.) 


A collection of documents illustrative of the 
implementation of occupation policy in the 
four zones of Germany during the period 1945- 
1954. Many of the documents, especially those 
issued by the Russians, have been inaccessible 
to Western students and their publication at 
this time will be widely welcomed. An attrac- 
tive feature of the collection is the publication 
at some length of the selected documents 
rather than the presentation of a collection of 
short excerpts. The work will be an important 
reference for all persons interested in the 
German problem and the relations between 
the USSR and the other occupying powers. 


Race and Retch: The Story of an Epoch. By 
Josepa TanenBaumM. (New York: Twayne 
Publishers. 1956. Pp. xvi, 554. $7.50.) 


In this work the Nazi racial theory and its 
implementation are indicted by a scholar 
whose previous publications on Hitler’s regime 
have received favorable attention. The rela- 
tion between Hitler’s racial policies and the 
Nagi economy, concentration camps, deporta- 
tion policies, and genocide are discussed. The 
work is concerned primarily with the Jewish 
Question and has made use of generally in- 
accessible German documents and sources. It 
should prove a useful reference work to be 
added to the growing literature devoted to the 
revelation of the bestial and cynical character 
of the Third Reich and those who carried out 
ita fanatical policies. 


Das Bundeshaus. Aus der Arbeit des Bundestages 
und des Bundesrates, mit einem Vorwort 
von Dr. Eugen Gerstenmater, Prdsident dea 
Deutschen Bundestages. 8. Auflage. By 
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Fareprica Karu Sconrasm. (Bonn: E. 
Beinhauer. 1955. Pp. 32.) 


A brief, illustrated description of the Bun- 
deshaus at Bonn, of the West German Federal 
Parliament, of the deputies, of the legislative 
process, of the commissions, and of the sessions 
such as this would, if more generally available 
or available in English, have considerable 
interest as a factual statement about a new 
and rather important parliamentary body. It 
is published in connection with the Federal 
agency Bundessenirale. für Heimatdienst, and 
was first issued under the title Der Bundestag. 
—J.B.C. 


Der Bundesrat, By Hans Sonivsr. (Köln, 
Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag K.-G. 1955. 
Pp. 137. DM 14.80.) 


The treatment of the Bundesrat, the body 
representing the Ldnder in the legislation and 
administration of the Federal Government in 
the Bundesrepublik, is by one who has been 
closely connected with its work. It treats 
briefly of the predecessor bodies. In the bibli- 
ography, some reference to the debates and 
documents of the Bundesrat and those of the 
predecessor bodies would have been helpful to 
the non-German reader, to whom these are not 
always available,—J.B.C. 


Merkbuch fir die Mitarbeiter der staatlichen 
Organe, 1966. (Berlin: VEB Deutscher 
Zentralverlag. 1956. Pp. 118. Schriftenreihe 
Demokratischer Aufbau, Heft 16.) 


The fourth annual edition of what appears 
to be an official manual for state employees in 
the Deutsche Demokratische Republik contains 
some brief unsigned articles on recent develop- 
ments in governmental matters such as the 
Abgeordnetengruppen, or formal organisation 
of deputies in the Volkskammer by Bezirke, for 
dealing with the local problems of the Bezirke, 
the Stdndigs Kommissionen in local govern- 
ments, official travel regulations, etc. In addi- 
tion, there is a 4-page directory of central 
state agencies, a list of political parties and 
AMassenorgantsationen, a listing of the principal 
central newspapers and magazines from the 
point of view of the government, a classified 
table of the principal lawa and ordinances, a 
chronology of the main governmental events 
of the previous year, etc. The work, put out by 
the Central State Publishing House, seems 
intended mainly for official circulation, and is 
revealing as regards governmental attitudes 
and practices in the Deutsche Demokratische 
Repubsk.—J.B.C. 
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English Politics in the Early Highteenth Cen- 
tury. By Ropert Waxcort, Jz. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. 
291, $3.50.) 

This is a carefully documented analysis of 
parliamentary politica in the last days of 
William and the first days of Anne. The study 
is directed towards the election and composi- 
tion of Parliament and its party composition; 
it draws primarily upon the parliamentary 
records themselves and upon the available bio- 
graphical data on the members. The thesis is 
that Britain had no two-party system during 
this period (as Trevelyan and others have sug- 
gested) but had rather a multi-factional system 
in which government could be sustained only 
by a frequently shifting and always unstable 
coalition of factions. Thus Walcott tries to do 
for the early part of the 18th century what 
Namier has done for the later part . And he 
does it well; this is a piece of very competent 
research. 


Ulster under Home Rule: A Study of the Politi- 
cal and Economic Problems of Northern 
Ireland. Epirmap sy TxHomMas WILs0N. 
(London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1955. Pp. xxiv, 229. 
$3.40.) 

An important effort to provide a general 
description of the political and economic 
structure of Northern Ireland. Half a dozen 
contributors, mostly Ulstermen, provide data 
and comment on the constitutional system, the 
economy, defense, finance, party politics, and 
other matters. A major theme of the book is 
that Northern Ireland is a unique “nation,” 
sharply distinct from the rest of Ireland as 
well as from the rest of the United Kingdom. 
The authors, while differing in particulars, 
agree that devolution has worked well in 
Northern Ireland, perhaps because it was 
really never needed there, This is a useful and 
important book, probably the most important 
general atudy since Mansergh. 


The Rebutlding of Italy: Politics and Economica. 
1046-1966. By MUREL Grinprop. (London 
and New York: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1955. Pp. vii, 269. $4.00.) 


The first English-language effort to deal 
comprehensively with Italian government 
since the war. Miss Grindrod, who is now edi- 
tor of The World Today, published in 1947 an 
excellent short survey of The New Italy. The 
present volume is far more ambitious; it con- 
tains a brief history of political and constitu- 
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tional development since 1945, a lengthy 
analysis of elections and party controversy, 
and a perceptive discussion of the problems of 
postwar Italian policy: foreign affairs, eco- 
nomic recovery and development, social wel- 
fare, land reform, etc. The able work of a 
competent student, this book is the best thing 
now available on postwar Italy. 


La Regione Friuli-Venezia Giulia. Parte prima. 
Cenni sul problema regionale e proposta di 
statuto. By Draco bn Castro. (Bologna: 
Cappelli. 1955. Pp. 165.) 


The brief study of one of the autonomous 
regions of Italy under the 1946 Constitution 
is by one who has been closely associated with 
its problems. The second part is to take up the 
history and ethnic and economic considera- 
tions.—J.B.C. 


The Struggle For Asia. By Sin Franicis Low. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. 
ix, 289. $3.50.) 


The Struggle for Asia ia a thoughtful and in- 
formative book, “for the average western 
citizen,” by a journalist with long experience 
in Asia. After surveying the internal situations 
in various countries of Asia, the author con- 
siders the “struggle for Asia.” This struggle is 
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‘not Asian nationalism versus the West; it is 
Asian nationalism versus Communism.” While 
the author is able to discuss SEATO with ad- 
mirable fairness, he is, nevertheless, more im- 
pressed with the contribution of the Colombo 
powers, whose most important spokesman is 
Nehru, ‘to the nationalist, democratic cause. 


The Control of Teachers in Communist China: 
A Socto-Polttical Study and Reacttons in 
Communist China: An Analysts of Letters of 
Newspaper Editors. By CuHarurs K. B. 
Wana; Chinese Communist Anti-American- 
ism and the Resist-America Aid Korea Cam- 
paign and The Family Revolution in Com- 
munisi China. Br Wusn-Hur C. Cuan, 
CHIEF Conrrisuror. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texas: Air Force Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center, Air Research and De- 
velopment Command, Technical Research 
Reports No. 86 and No. 33, Memoranda 
No. 36 and No, 35. 1955. Pp. x, 61; xi, 115; 
xiii, 22; xii, 65.) 


Four volumes in the U. 8. Air Force “Chi- 
nese Documents Project.” The general project 
was under the direction of Professor T. H. E. 
Chen of the University of Southern California, 
and the reports are based primarily on research 
in Chinese sources. 
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Riggs, F. W. Publio Administration: A 
Neglected Factor in Economic Development. 
The Annals. May, 1956. 

Thayer, J. R. The Contribution of Publio 
Opinion Polls to the Understanding of the 
1953 Elections in Italy, West Germany, and 
Japan. Public Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1955. 

Tickner, F. J. Public Service Training in the 
Past Decade. Public Administration. Spring, 
1956. 

Ward R. E., and others. Village Govern- 
ment in Eastern and Southern Asia: Sym- 
posium. Far Eastern Quarterly. February, 
1956. 


Specific Areas 
United Kingdom 
Best, R. D. The United Kingdom Atomic 


Energy Authority. Public Admintatraiton. 
Spring, 1956. 

Brady, A. The British Two-Party System. 
Political Science, March, 1956. 

Chester, D. N. The Select Committee on 
the Nationalised Industries. Public Admtnis- 
tration. Spring, 1956. 

Curran, C. Liberty, Equality and Mr. 
Gaitskell. Spectator. April 6, 1956. 

Epstein, L. D. British Masa Parties in Com- 
parison with American Parties. Poltitcal Sai- 
ence Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Finer, 8. E. The Federation of British In- 
dustries. Political Studies. February, 1956. 

Gaitskell, H. Socialism’s Way: Gaitekell 
Defines It. The New York Times Magazine. 
April 8, 1956. 

Great Britain. Central Office of Information. 
Reference Division. The British Civil Service. 
London, 19565. 
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Green, F. H. W. Community of Interest and 
Local Government Areas. Public Administra- 
tion. Spring, 1956. 

Hacker, A. Original Sin vs. Utopia in British 
Socialism, The Revtew of Politics. April, 1956. 

Lawrence, R. J. Devolution Reconsidered. 
Political Studies, February, 1956. ° 

Lucas, K. B. Government of the County in 
England. Western Political Quarterly. March, 
1956. 

Marshall, G. The Courts, Ministers, and the 
Parliamentary Process. Public Administration. 
Spring, 1956. 

Redbrick Universities. Twentieth Century. 
February, 1956. 

Ross, W. A. Local Government Board and 
After: Retrospect. Public Administration. 
Spring, 1956. 

Scammon, R. M. British By-Elections, 
1951-1955. Journal of Polsttca. February, 1956. 

Steiner, F. G7 Eden in Trouble. Harpers 
Magazine. April, 1956. 

Trotman-Dickenson, D. I. The British 
Taxes on Excess Profits. Public Finance. No. 
1, 1956. 

Walker, P. G. On Being a Cabinet Minister. 
The New York Times Magazine. June 3, 1956. 

Wiseman, H. V. Parliament and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. Public Adminis- 
tration. Spring, 1956. 


Colonial Areas 


Apter, D. E. Political Development in 
Uganda. Current History. May, 1956. 

Communist Propaganda Activities in Cy- 
prus in 1955. United States Information 
Agency. Washington, 1956. 

Curtin, P. D. The Gold Coast: Five Years 
Aiter. Current History. May, 1956. 

East Africa: Scylla and Charybdis, The 
Round Table. March, 1956. 

Erskine, G. Kenya-Mau Mau. Journal of 
ihe Royal Untied Service Institution. February, 
1956. 

Great Britain. Central Office of Information. 
Cyprus Today. London, 1955. 

Irvine, K. The Central African Federation. 
Current History. May, 1956. 

Swan, M. Politics and Pork-Knockers. En- 
counter. April, 1956. 

Transition in South-East Asia: The Future 
of Malaya and Singapore. The Round Table. 
March, 1988. 

Zeidenfelt, A. British West Indies Federa- 
tion. Social Sctence. April, 1956. 
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Commonwealth of Nations 


Belshaw, C. S. Canadian Policy and Asia 
Society. International Journal, Winter, 1955~ 
56. 

Blair, L. Arbitration in the Federal Public 
Service of Australia. Public Administration. 
Spring, 1956. 

Boyd, M. Political Development in Western 
Samoa and Universal Suffrage. Political Sei- 
ence. March, 1956. 

Callard, K. The Political Stability of Pak- 
istan. Pactfic Affairs. March, 1956. 

Chari, A. Reorganising Primary and Secon- 
dary Education in India. Education. February, 
1956. 

Crouch, W. W. Civil Service in India. Public 
Personnel Review. April, 1958. 

Ghosh, K. P. The Principles and Outlines of 
India’s Second Five-Year Plan. Eastern World. 
December, 1955. 

Great Britain. Office of Commonwealth 
Relations. High Commission Territories: Eco- 
nomic Development and Social Services. Lon- 
don, H.M.8.0., 1955 (Cmd. 9680). 

Hahn, E. “The Situation” in South Africa. 
Encounter. January, 1956. 

Jamieson, D. P. The Legal Profession in 
Canada. Canadian Bar Reivew. March, 1956. 

Jennings, I. Crown and Commonwealth in 
Asia. International Affairs. April, 1956. 

Pakistan: Last Stage of Constitution-Mak- 
ing. The Round Table. March, 1986. 

Pandit, V. L. India’s Foreign Policy. Foreign 
Affaire. April, 1956. 

Rydon, J. The Constitutional Crisis in 
South Africa. Australian Quarterly. March, 
1956. 

South Africa: The Constitutional Crisis. 
The Round Table. March, 1956. 

Thorne, J. The Republic of India—Plan- 
ning and Administration. Bankers’ Magazine. 
May, 1958. 

Weiner, M. Struggle Against Power: Notes 
on Indian Political Behavior. World Politics. 
April, 1956. 

Westley, D. E. Economic Developments in 
Pakistan. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 


Western Europe 


Barsini, L. Italy and its Aristocracy. En- 
counter, January, 1956. 

Berlia, G. La Dissolution et le Régime des 
Pouvoirs Publics. Revus du Droit Public et de 
la Science Politique. January-February, 1956. 

Blamont, E. La Mise en Oeuvre de la Dis- 
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solution. Revue du Drott Public et de la Science 
Politique. January-February, 1956. 

Crabbe, V. Syndicalisme et Fonction Pub- 
lique on Belgique. Revue Internationale des 
Sciences Admtntsiratives. No. 4, 1955. 

Eastman, M. Norway: Case History in 
Socialism. National Review. April 18, 1956. 

Foster, W. Legislative Research in Sweden. 
Western Political Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Godard, J. Les Budgets Militaires Francais. 
Revue de Défense Nationale, March, 1956. 

Goguel, F. Les Elections Frangaises du 2 
Janvier 1956, Revue Frangatse de Science Poli- 
itque. January-March, 1956, 

Grosser, A. Rickblick auf die Wahlen in 
Frankreich. Huropa-Archiv. March 5, 1956. 

Ireland Today. Spectator. April 20, 1056. 

Levy, D. Les Elections à la Présidence de la 
République Finlandaise. Revue Française de 
Sctence Politique. January-March, 1956. 

Luethy, H. The Crisis of French Colo- 
nialism. Atlanite Monthly. May, 1956. 

Mangone, G. J. Sicilian Elections in Italy. 
Western Political Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Matton, H. La Cour des Comptes de Bel- 

gique et le Droit Administratif. Revue Inter- 
nattonale des Sctences Administratives. No. 4, 
1955. 
McNee, R. B. Rural Development in the 
Italian South: a Geographic Case Study. 
Annals of the Assoctation of American Geog- 
raphers. ae 1955. 

Morris, B. §. Some Perspectives on the Na- 
ture and Role of Western European Commu- 
nist Parties. Review of Politics. April, 1956. 

Owen, J. E. Social Welfare in Finland. Soctal 
Sctence. April, 1956. 

Philip, D. L’ Association Administrative des 
Pays Scandinaves. Revue Internationale dea 
Sciences Admintsiratives. No. 4, 1955. 

Philip, D. La Structure des Partis et la Vie 
Politique en Norvège. Revue Politique et Par- 
liamentaire. February, 1956. 

Ruini, M. N Bilancia dello Stato e lart. 81 
della Constituzione. Rivista di Politica Eco- 
nomica. December, 1955. 

Santillana, G. de. Italy Changes Her Ways. 
Harpers Magazine. May, 1956. 

Schwarz, U. Rivalries in Spain. Swiss Re- 
view of World Affairs. March, 1958. 

Siegfried, A. Stable Instability in France. 
Foretgn Affairs. April, 1956. 

Sistach, R. Défense Nationale et Secré 
tariats d’Etat. Revue de Défense Nattoncle. 
March, 1956. 
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Steadman, M. §. Jr. French Elections of 
January 2, 1956. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1956. 

Touchard, J. Bibliographie et Chronologie 
du Poujadisme. Revue Française de Science 
Politique. January~March, 1956. 

Turtledove, H. L. Why the French Act That 
Way. Harper's Magazine. May, 1956. 

Vernant, J. La France et la Coopération 
Atomique Européenne. Revue de Défense Na- 
ftonale. April, 1956. 


Ceniral Europe 


Anthon, C. G. East Germany. Current His- 
tory. April, 1958. 

Anthon, C. G. East Germany After the June 
Revolts. World Affairs Quarterly. April, 1956. 

Conant, J. B. Freedom and Slavery in a Di- 
vided Germany. Department of State Bulletin. 
April 9, 1956. 

East German Economic Development 
Trends. Swiss Review of World Affairs. March, 
1956. 

Erhard, L. Germany’s Reconstruction. Cur- 
rent History. April, 1956. 

Erler, F. The Struggle for German Re- 
unification. Foretgn Affairs. April, 1958. 

Fay, S. B. Leadership at Bonn. Current His- 
tory. April, 1956. 

Frei, O. The Remilitarisation of Eastern 
Germany. Swiss Review of World Afairs. 
April, 1956. 

Gatske, H. W. Reunification. Current His- 
tory. April, 1956. 

Heisenberg, W. Atomic Enorgy Dordon: 
ment in Germany. Atomics Engineering and 
Technology. April, 1966. 

Holleaux, A. La Décentralisation Adminis- 
trative en Allemagne. Revue de Droit Public et 
de la Science Politique. January-February, 
1956. 

Kirchheimer, O. Germany Without Aden- 
guer, New Leader. April 16, 1956. 

Kohn, H. Nationalism. Current Htstory. 
April, 1956. 

Midgley, J. The Future of German Democ- 
racy. Listener. April 19, 1956. 

Snel, J. L. Schumacher’s Successors: The 
Personal Factor in the Shaping of Contempo- 
rary German Social Democracy. Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Spencer, R. A. Germany and the “Long 
Haul.” International Journal. Winter, 1955-56. 

Thumm, G. W. The Saar. Current History. 
April, 1056. 
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Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 


Apremont, B. and Schram, S. Evolution 
Récente de /’U.8.8.R. Revue Française de 
Science Politique. January-March, 1956. 

Armstrong, J. A. Administrative Apparatus 
in the Rural Ukraine. The American Slavic and 
East European Review. February, 1956. 

Assembly of Captive European Nations. 
Tbe Captive Nations—1956. New Leader. 
April 9, 1956. 

Avtorkhanov, A. Social Differentiation and 
Contradictions in the Party. Bulletin of the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR. February, 
1956. 

Barghoorn, F. C. Cultural Relations and 
Soviet Foreign Policy. World Politics. April, 
1956. 

Bauer, R. A. Some Trends in Sources of 
Alienation from the Soviet System. Public 
Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1955. 

Burmeister, A. and others. The End of 
Forced Labour? Encounter. April, 1956. 

The Communist Party and Parliamentari- 
anism—from the Comintern Theses and Stat- 
utes of 1920 to the Soviet Party Congress of 
1956. United States Information Agency. 
Washington, 1956. 

Edgerton, W. B. Soviet Education Today, 
Institute of Internattonal Education News Bul- 
letin. March, 1956. 

Fainsod, M. Russia’s 20th Party Congress. 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. May 1, 1956. 

Galay, N. Military Representation in the 
Higher Party Echelons, Bulletin of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR. April, 1956. 

Granick, D. Economic Aspeota of the Soviet 
“New Course.” World Politics. April, 1956. 

Halperin, E. An Analysis of the Recent 
Moscow Party Congress. Swiss Review of 
World Affairs. April, 1956. 

Humphrey, A. H. Russian Dictatorship: 
The Firm Base of World Communism. Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution. Febru- 
ary, 1956. 

Jurezenko, A. V. The Current Tactics of the 
Soviet Collective Leadership. Bulletin of the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR. April, 1966. 

Lattimore, O. Satellite Politics: The Mon- 
golian Prototype. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1956. 

Martens, M. Providing for the Soviet Off- 
cer. Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR. February, 1956. 

Polezhaev, A. Industry and the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan. Bulletin of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR. March, 1956. 
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Posdeeff, E. The Legal Profession in the 
USSR. Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR. March, 1956. 

Preliminary Report on 20th Party Congress, 
CPSU. United States Information Agency. 
Washington, 1956. 

Recent Developments in Molotov’s oun 
United States Information Agency. Washing- 
ton, 1956. 

Ruslanov, P. Marshal Zuhkov. Russtan 
Review. April, 1956. 

U. 8. Department of State. Religion in the 
Soviet Union. Washington, GPO, 1956. 

Whitney, T. Aggression by Economic Plan- 
ning—the Sixth Soviet Five-Year Plan. New 
Leader. March 26, 1056. 


Middle East and Africa 


Adams, D. G. Current Population Trends 
in Iraq. Middle East Journal. Spring, 1956. 

Al-Habib, M. M. The Labor Movement in 
Iraq. Middle Eastern Afairs. April, 1956. 

Aschinger, F. E. An Economic Report on 
Iraq. Swiss Review of World Affairs. April, 
1956. 

Conaway, O. B., Jr. Mobilising Isracl’s Re- 
sources for Public Administration. Untted 
Nattons Review. April, 1956. 

Economie Challenge in Ruanda-Urundi. 
United Nations Review. April, 1956. 

The Egyptian Constitution. Middle Eastern 
Affairs. February, 1956. 

Fawzi, D. Transfer of Power in the Sudan. 
Internationale Spectator. March 8, 1956. 

Hance, W. A. The Economic Potentials of 
Africa, American Economic Review. May, 1956. 

Liebesny, H. J. Administration and Legal 
Development in Arabia. The Middle Kast 
Journal, Winter, 1956. 

Marshall, A. D. Somalia: a United Nations 
Experiment. Focus. April, 1956. 

Onar, 8. 8. Les Transformations de la Struc- 
ture Administrative et Juridique de la Turquie 
et son Etat Actuel. Revue Internationale des 
Sciences Admtntstratives. No. 4, 1955. 

Tannous, A. I. Dilemma of the Elite in Arab 
Society. Human Organization. Fall, 1955. 

Woodhouse, C. M., Cyprus and the Middle 
Eastern Crisis. International Journal. Winter, 
1955-56. 

The Youngest Republic: EE EN of 
the Sudan. The Round Table. Maroh, 1956. 


Southeast Asia 


Benda, H. J. Communism in Southeast 
Asia. Yale Review. Spring, 1956. 
Compton, B. R. Red Surabaya. New York, 
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Institute of Current World Affairs, 1956. 
Indonesia. Atlantic Monthly. June, 1956. 
Levi, W. Politics in Nepal. Far Eastern Sur- 

vey. March, 1958. 

Présence du Cambodge. France-Asie. No- 
vember-December, 1955. 

Salazar, O. Goa and the Indian Union. 
Foreign Affatra. April, 1956. 

Sheinbaum, 8. K. Vietnam—a Study in 
Freedom, Michigan Siate Universtiy Magazine. 
February, 1956. 

Thailand. United States Department of 
State. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 

Wint, G. Last Transfers in Asia. Twentieth 
Century. Maroh, 1956. 


Pacific and Far East 


The Constitution of the Republic of Kores. 
Seoul, Office of Public Information, 1955. 

Henderson, W. Communist China: An 
American Appraisal. International Journal. 
Spring, 1956. 

Japanese Communist Party. United States 
Information Agency. Washington, 1956. 

Kiuchi, N, False Assumptions About the 
Japanese Economy. Foretgn Affairs. April, 
1956. 

Li, T-T. The Legal Position of Tibet. Amer- 
ican Journal of International Law. April, 1956. 

Lorenzo, C. M. Foreign Investments in 
the Philippines. Economic Research Journal. 
March, 1956. 

Maeda, H. A National Newspaper in Japan. 
Nieman Reports. April, 1956. 

Mertaalov, V. 8. Mao in Stalin’s Footsteps. 
Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR. February, 1956. 

Murphey, R. China’s Transport Problem, 
and Communist Planning. Economic Geog- 
raphy. January, 1956. 

Neuvy, P. Regroupement des Forces Poli- 
tiques au Japon. Revue Française de Sctence 
Politique. January-March, 1956. 

The Philippine Constitution as the Standard 
of Government Conduct in Theory and in 
Practice. A Symposium. Philippine: Law Jour- 
nal. December, 1955. 
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Shabad, T. Counting 600 Million Chinese, 
Far Eastern Survey. April, 1956. 

Taeuber, I. B. Recent Population Develop- 
ments in Japan: Some Facts and Reflections. 
Pacific Affairs, March, 1956. 

Ward, R. E. The Constitution and Current 
Japanege Politics. Far Eastern Survey. April, 
1956. 

Latin America 

Bougas, V. FE. O Conselho Técnico de Econo- 
mia e Finanças. Revista do Serviço Público. 
July, 1955. 

Carlson, S. and others. The Economic Po- 
tentials of Latin America, American Economie 
Review. May, 1956. 

Cubas, E. Recent Developments in Social 
Security in the Americas, Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, January— 
February, 1958. 

Dallien, R. Les Elections Brésiliennes d’Oc- 
tobre 1955. Revue Francaise de Science Poli- 
tique. January-March, 1956. 

Dyer, D. R. Sugar Regions of Cuba. Eco- 
nomic Geography. April, 1956. 

Fox, J. 8. Problems of Labour Asus: 
tion in Latin America, International Labor 
Review. March, 1956. 

Gillin, J. and Silvert, K. H, Ambiguities in 
Guatemala. Foreign Affairs. April, 1956. 

Kling, M. Towards a Theory of Power and 
Political Instability in Latin America. Western 
Political Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Lens, S. Latin America: a Political Report. 
Dissent. Spring, 1956. 

Mena, A. O. Recent Developments in the 
Field of Social Security in Mexico. Bulletin of 
the International Social Securtty Assoctation. 
January—February, 1956. 

Moitinho, A. P. L’Enseignement de PAd- 
ministration au Brésil. Revue Internationale 
des Sciences Administratives. No. 4, 1955. 

Patterson, E. F. The Extent and Pattern of 
the Expenditures of the Argentine National! 
Government. Public Finance. No. 1, 1956. 

Pendle, G. Die Aera Perón. Europa Archiv. 
March 20, 1956. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


The European Coal and Steel Communtiy: Ez- 
periment in Supranationalism. By HENRY 
L, Mason. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1955. Pp. xi, 153.) . 

It was some eighty years ago that Bismarok 
commented tartly, “Whoever speaks of Eu- 


rope is wrong.” Certainly little has ocourred 
since to prove his judgment false. Yet, between 
the two World Wars, Ortega y Gasset, in his 
Revolt of the Masses, could suggest that the 
idea of Europe was less unbelievable then than 
that of Spain had been in the eleventh cen- 
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tury. Events of the last decade lend support 
to Ortega’s optimism, although many, with 
good reason, remain skeptical. 

Enthusiasm for European union has, in re- 
cent years, created many movements and insti- 
tutions, public and private. Some have proved 
useful; others seem to be still-born. Buf, in its 
effective activity and in ita promise, one has 
been outstanding: the European Coal and Steel 
Community, often called the ‘Schuman 
Plan.” To this, as a “pilot experiment in supra- 
national organization,’’ Professor Mason has 
devoted an excellent little book. With recog- 
nition that neither municipal nor international 
law forms an entirely appropriate framework 
for analysis, the author endeavors to bring out 
the general political and constitutional aspects 
of the Community through a combination in 
interpretative analysis of the provisions of the 
treaty and conventions, the expressed opinions 
of those who have worked with those provi- 
sions, and the accomplishments of the organi- 
zation through 1954. He concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the nature of supranational organi- 
gation, and with the prospects of the Coal and 
Steel Community in a more hostile world than 
that of its inception. The work is welcome, as 
there is relatively little analytical material on 
the subject in English, and not much in other 
languages. 

Professor Mason’s discussion brings out 
clearly that the institutions and procedures of 
the Schuman Plan refuse to be comprehended 
within the concepts to which we are generally 
accustomed. It is, in a sense, a new world in 
creation, and, if it survives, it will have itsown 
appropriate concepts. Early in the book the 
author calls attention to the exceptional char- 
acter of the Community by remarking the 
peculiar circumstances of ita adoption, and in 
his final paragraph he observes the need for 
its own sustaining myth. Further evidence on 
this point is scattered throughout the work: 
the important role of the Court (p. 42), accom- 
panied by an indication of its limitations in 
oases of conflict with national tribunals (p. 
46); the extensive governmental powers of the 
High Authority (p. 74), combined with reluc- 
tance to exercise them in important issues (p. 
92). It is perhaps regrettable that Professor 
Mason did not orient hie analysis more spe- 
clfically to this perspective. 

The author notes that at the time of writing 
it was still too early to reach even tentative 
conclusions whether the Community had been 
able to live up to expectations. A year and a 
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half later the same diffidence is appropriate. 
Critical conditions which would test it have 
not yet appeared, and the degree of support 
for it In member countries remains quite un- 
certain. A few years ago there were numerous 
proposals for similar “‘pools”’ in agriculture, . 
transportation, and power. Of these one hears 
little today. Only Euratom and the recent 
proposal of the Spaak committee for a customs 
union along Schuman plan lines are still, in 
mid-1956, candidates for actuality. Fot oven 
if the Coal and Steel Community fails, so did 
many efforts at national unification. The ex- 
periment remains a valuable one.— WILLIAM 
H. HarsoLp, University of Washington. 


Indian Foreign Policy, 1947-1954: A Study of 
Relations with the Western Bloc. By J. C. 
Kunpra. (Groningen, Netherlands: J. B. 
Wolters; Bombay: Vora & Co., Publishers, 
Ltd. 1955. Pp. xi, 239. Rs. 16/-.) 


In this study of India’s relations with the 
United States and the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, Dr. Kundra endeavors to go beyond a 
mere cataloguing of the moral principles which 
his country’s foreign policy is declared to be 
pursuing and to explore the “background” of 
that policy. While he omits the function of 
various domestic forces (such as the legislature 
and bureaucracy, interest groups, media of 
communication), he undertakes an evaluation 
of geographical, historical, and ideological de- 
terminants. This is a formidable task and, if 
the analysis is not altogether informed by a 
consistent thesis, it at least penetrates fre- 
quently to the fundamental questions asso- 
ciated with India’s view of world affairs. It 
gives proper attention, for example, to the sub- 
continent's geographic vulnerability to both 
bloca—to the Communist nations by land and 
to the Western powers by sea—and to the hy- 
pothesis of the “synthetic” quality of the In- 
dian mind, as likely influences in the forma- 
tion of policy. 

Proceeding to an account of the major 
events of -India’s relations with the United 
States, Dr. Kundra provides a useful analysis 
of stages in the development of the Indian at- 
titude. He defines the first period (1947-1949) 
as one of relative indifference and inaction on 
both sides. One does indeed observe, in reading 
Nehru’s statements on foreign policy in these 
years, a tendency toward improvisation, 
toward postponing specific commitments ra- 
ther than disavowing them. Such a tendency 
would naturally result not only from an ab- 
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sorption in internal problems, but also from an 
awareness that the domestic determinants of 
foreign policy had not assumed clear form, as 
well as from pride and the absence of rigid pre- 
dispositions. The second period (1949-1950), 
Dr. Kundra states, was characterized by dis 
tinctly warmer relations and a tendency on 
India’s part to seek a loose alignment with the 
West. The decision to remain within the Com- 
monvwealth, involving mutual consultation and 
various formal and informal types of coopera- 
tion in both the economic and military spheres, 
provided evidence of this tendency. Dr. Kun- 
dra gives appropriate emphasis to the Com- 
monwealth connection, which signified a cer- 
tain spirit of accommodation toward the 
Western powers, although it was defended in 
India mainly as an opportunity to influence 
them. The third period (1950-1954) was one of 
assertive non-alignment, in which that policy 
was elevated to the status of a fixed principle, 
arising out of India’s interpretation of a num- 
ber of critical events—notably the Chinese ab- 
sorption of Tibet, the Korean war, and, ulti- 
mately, the American decision to grant mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan. The Indian leadership 
demonstrated then (as now) an apparent con- 
viction that it must not and need not provoke 
either bloc, supported by a growing confidence 
that India could herself eventually occupy 
great-power status. 

It should be added that the utility of this 
study would have been greater if it had been 
submitted to more careful editing, since stylis- 
tic errors abound——Grne D, OVERSTREET, 
Institute of Hast Asiatic Studies, Universtiy of 
California. 


The United Nattons and Pakistan. By Musx- 
TAQ AHMAD, (Karachi: The Pakistan Insti- 
tute of International Affairs; Distributed in 
the U. 8. by the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York. 1958. Pp. iii, 162. $2.00.) 


In these days of giantism Mr. Ahmad’s book 
is continuing proof that good things sometimes 
come in small packages. It also presents some 
evidence of the development of political sci- 
ence in Pakistan since 1947, and of the increas- 
ing vigor of the Pakistan Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in promoting the study of in- 
ternational relations. The introductory chap- 
ters present a brief, textbook-styled disoussion 
of the background.to the United Nations, re- 
gional arrangements, and the roles of the major 
organs of the United Nations. The remainder 
is devoted to a problem approach to the major 
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arons of conflict within and outside the Or- 
ganization. Throughout, the Pakistan position 
is noted, but it is usually secondary to the ex- 
pository presentation. 

The chapter on “Revision of the Charter” 
is particularly lucid in its discussion of the 
weaknesses of the Organisation and the dif- 
culties faced in trying to overcome them. Mr. 
Ahmad concludes that ‘the paralysis that has 
afflicted the World Organisation ... arises out 
of disagreement and non-cooperation among 
the Great Powers and not because of any in- 
herent defect in the Charter.” It is toward an 
Kast-West rapprochement that the small 
states must exert their influence. 

In the chapter, “Specific Situations and 
Disputes,” Mr. Ahmad cushions his exposi- 
tion with polemic. On the Palestine case, 
Pakistan’s position that the “fatal step” of 
partition would make future reconciliation of 
Jew and Arab impossible is defended on the 
basis of post-partition developments. Mr. 
Ahmad also justifies Pakistan’s policy favor- 
ing admission for Communist China on the 
grounds that Communist China, unlike the 
Nationalist government, is able to discharge 
Charter obligations. In analyzing the Kashmir 
dispute, he stresses the recalcitrance of India 
in refusing to agree to arbitration or the hold- 
ing of a plebiscite. He concludes that the Se- 
curity Council could and should have used 
“active intervention” to augment its pacific 
settlement procedures. India’s claim to Kash- 
mir is not discussed, nor is the paradox con- 
fronting the United Nations: vis., that the 
disputo constitutes a clash between law (In- 
dia’s position) and justice (Pakistan’s posi- 
tion). 

But the dominant theme of the book 
focuses on the cold war. Although the ramifi- 
cations of the East-West struggle have played 
havoc with the new World Organization dur- 
ing its first ten years, Mr. Ahmad concludes, 
the peoples of tho world stake their very lives 
on the hope that the Great Powers may recog- 
nise that the United Nations represents the 
only means of avoiding a civilization-destroy- 
ing world war. 

Mr, Ahmad has made competent use of both 
primary and secondary sources and has some- 
what successfully tried to balance the legalis- 
tic, realistic, and moralistic approaches to 
major international problems. The student of 
international organisation should welcome 
this book as a useful guide to the United Na- 
tions, as an accurate barometer of Pakistan’s 
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position on many world problems, and as a 
critical appraisal of the UN Organization and 
some of its Members by an Asian scholar. 
Jack C. Piano, Western Michigan College. 


What the United States Can Do about India. 
By Evstracs SeLIGMAN. (New York: New 
York University Press. 1956. Pp. 56. $2.95.) 


A partner in the New York law firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell, a man of wide inter- 
national interests, explains briefly why the 
world looks different from the Indian and 
American viewpoints and why the interests 
of the United States are bound up in the In- 
dian future. 


Das Selbstbestimmungsrecht der Nationen. BY 
Dr. Gtnurar Deoxnur. (Göttingen; Verlag 
Otto Schwartz. 1955. Pp. x, 485.) 


A thorough and scholarly discussion of the 
historical and legal implications of the doctrine 
of self-determination. The author in addition 
to discussing the nature of self-determination 
and the various attempts which have been 
made to implement it from the eighteenth 
century to the present, also treats the problem 
of the nature of the nation and the nation 
state in contemporary political and legal 
theory. The work is comprehensive, covering 
the views of Russian, German and American 
theorists, the relation of self-determination to 
the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, and the specific manifestations of the 
problem not only in Europe but in Africa, 
Asia, and the Near East. A brief selection of 
key documents is appended to the book, which 
is made additionally valuable to students by 
the inclusion of a thorough and up to date 
bibliography. 


Te Vatican et la seconde guerre mondiale: action 
doctrinale et diplomatique en faveur de la 
paiz. By Paur Ducros. (Paris: Editions A. 
Pedone, Libraire de la Cour d’Appel et de 
Ordre des Avocats. 1955. Pp. 246.) 


The author seeks to give a survey of the doc- 
trinal and diplomatic attitude of the Holy See 
to the problems of the Second World War and 
the preservation of peace. The period surveyed 
is from 1939 to 1945 and the study is divided 
into a statement of the position of the Vatican 
as a moral and doctrinal force in international 
affairs and to a consideration of the actual di- 
plomacy engaged in by the papacy first to pre- 
vent and later to mitigate the Second World 
War. A concluding chapter deals with the 
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problem of the Just War. The author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting an objective survey, re- 
lying for his facts upon official publications of 
the Holy See and allowing them to speak for 
themselves. The work ia by no means exhaus- 
tive but will serve as a useful survey and intro- 
duction to the vast amount of material in the 
Vatioan archives. 


Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs. 
Vol. II: Articles 28-64 of the Charter; Vol. 
III: Articles 65-72 of the Charter; Vol. IV: 
Articles 78-91 of the Charter. By Tus 
Unrrep Nations. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1955, 1956. Pp. v, 457; v, 
596; v, 461. $3.50 each vol.) 


The second, third, and fourth volumes of the 
announced five-volume summary and analysis 
of the meaning and working of the United Na- 
tions Charter. Prepared by the U. N. Secre- 
tariat, these volumes fully redeem the prom- 
ise of the first (noted in this Revimw, vol. xlix, 
p. 1203) and carry the analysis through Article 
72. The fifth volume is expected in 1956. 


Internattonal Relations. Br M. MARGARET 
Bau, AND Hven B. Kirtovas. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. 1956. Pp. viii, 667. 
$6.50.) 


A detailed and fairly standard new text, 
with considerable historical underpinning, 
which desoribes the nature of the interna- 
tional community, the methods of national 
policy implementation, the role of inter- 
national organization, the place of collective 
security arrangements, and, in a final section 
entitled “Schism,” examines the policies of 
the major powers. 


Principles of International Politics. By 
Cuanuus O. Lenouz, Jr. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 430.) 


A new introductory text, but the approach 
and the ground covered are familiar, An inves- 
tigation of the state system and the nature of 
national power precedes two sections dealing 
with “International Conflict and Its Resolu- 
tion” and “Alternatives to Conflict.” In a 
section headed “Contemporary Problems,” 
the current political, economic, and psycho- 
logical aspects of international politics are ex- 
amined. 


The Road to Peace and to Moral Democracy: An 
Encyclopedia of Peace. By Borris Gounr- 
vITCH. (New York: International Universi- 
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ties Press, Inc. 1955. 2 Vols. Pp. xiv, 1083, 
xxvi, 1540. $20.00.) 


The author—a Russian exile who is de- 
scribed as socialist, pacifist, and Christian— 
attempta to illuminate the nature and utter 
seriousness of the present world crisis by com- 
menting on practically everything done, and 
everything said or thought by any person of 
near-prominence in the world in the last 
decade, A 79-page index may make it of some 
use ag a reference work. 
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The Positive Contribution by Immigrants. A 
Symposium prepared for Unesco by the In- 
ternational Sociological Association and the 
International Economic Association. (Paris: 
Unesco. 1955. Pp. 199. $2.25,) 


The third volume in Unesco’s “Population 
and Culture” series, this contains studies on 
the United States, United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, Brasil, and Argentina, and a separate 
study on the economic aspects of immigra- 
tion. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
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ARTICLES 


International Politics and National 
Policies 


General 


Gouvernement Affaires De la Conférence 
des Quatre Chefs de Gouvernement & la Con- 
férence des Ministres des Affairs Istrangéres. 
Chronique de Politique Etrangère. January, 
1956. i 

Fraga Iribarne, M. La Diplomacia en el 
Siglo XX. Cuadernos de Politica Internacional. 
July-September, 1955, 

François-Poncet, A. Le Frangais, Langue 
Diplomatique. Revue des Deur Mondes. April 
15, 1958. 

Fuchs, L. H. Nations in the Future: Or- 
ganization for Survival. Western Political 
Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Gelbe-Haussen, E. Die Aussenminister- 
Konferens von Genf. Osteuropa. February, 
1956. 

Healey, D. Neutralism. London, Amper- 
sand, 1955. 

Hislop, I. The Morality of Nuclear War- 
fare. Blackfriars. March, 1958. 

Kennan, G. F. History and Diplomacy as 
Viewed by a Diplomatist. Review of Politics. 
April, 1956. 

Kissinger, H. A. Force and Diplomacy in 
the Nuclear Age. Foreign Affairs. April, 1956. 

Lee, L. T. Some New Features in the Con- 
sular Institution. Georgetown Law Journal. 
March, 1956. 


Mayo, H. B. Coexistence, Is it Possible? In- 
ternational Journal. Summer, 1955. 

Menken, J. Co-existence and Cold War. 
Brassey's Annual, 1955. 

Messineo, A. La Coesistenza nel Timore, 
Civiltà Cattolica. October 1, 1955. 

Ramsey, J. H. A Decade of International 
Relations. Dillonvale, Community Press, 1956. 

The Responsibility of Higher Education for 
Helping to Develop Understanding. Sym- 
posium. Educational Record. April, 1956. 

Rubio Garefa, L. Tras la Conferencia de 
Bandung: Eurdfrica o Afrasia? Cuadernos de 
Polttica Internactonal, July-September, 1955. 

Schmitt, C. La Tensión Planetaria entre 
Oriente y Occidente y la Oposición entre 
Tierra y Mar. Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
June, 1955. 

Schram, §. R. La Coexistence Hier et Au- 
jourd’hui. Christianisme Soctal. July, 1955. 

Scott, A. M. Challenge and Response: a 
Tool for the Analysis of International Affairs. 
Review of Politics. April, 1956. 

Silvain, R. Les Conséquences Diplomatiques 
de la Bombe H. Revue Poltttque et Parlemen- 
laire. December, 1955. 

Sontag, R. J. History and Diplomacy as 
Viewed by a Historian. Review of Politics. 
April, 1956. 

Spaight, J. M. Balance of Power. Brassey's 
Annual, 1955. 

Thompson, K. W. Mr. Toynbee and World 
Politics; War and National Security. World 
Politics. April, 1956. 
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Van Loen, E. Geopolitik oder Imperialis- 
mus? Zeitschrift für Geopolitik. February, 
1956. 

Von Siegler, F. Grossmächte, Weoltmächte, 
Machteblocks, Zetischrift far Geopolitik. April, 
1956. 

Von Studnits, H. G. Reform der , Diplo- 
matischen Privilegion. Aussenpoltttk, March, 
1956. 

Woodward, L. Science and the Relations be- 
tween States. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
April, 1958. 

Wyndham, E. H. The European Scene, 
Brassey’s Annual, 1955. 


Military and Functional Questions 


Alphandery, C. L’fnergie Nucléaire de 
Hiroshima à Genève. Économie et Politique. 
October, 1955. 

Aron, R. A Half-century of Limited War? 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. April, 1956. 

Baldwin, H. W. The New Face of War. 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, May, 1956. 

Beckett, P. Public Administration Training 
as Technical Assistance: Some Further Ob- 
servations Based on Experience in Beirut. 
Western Political Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Brodie, B. Some Notes on the Evolution of 
Air Doctrine. Brassey’s Annual, 1955. 

Buzzard, A. The H-Bomb: Massive Re- 
taliation or Graduated Deterrence. Inter- 
national Affairs. April, 1956. 

Cobb, E. H. Science and the Services. 
Brassey’s Annual, 1955. 

Cockburn, R. Science in War. Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution. February, 
1956. 

Ernie-Erle-Drax, R.A.R.P. Deterring Fu- 
ture Aggression. Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution. February, 1956. 

Maddox, J. G. Technical Assistance by 
Religious Agencies in Latin America. Wash- 
ington, National Planning Association, 1956. 

Martin, P. Recent Developments in Dis- 
armament. International Journal. Spring, 
1956. 

Miksche, F. O. Abritstung oder Umrüstung? 
Aussenpolittk, April, 1956. 

Moch, J. Towards a Disarmed Peace. Inter- 
national Journal. Spring, 1958. 

. Technology and the Future. Bulle- 
tin of the ‘Atomic Scientists. April, 1956. 

Miller, W. D. Atompremiere. Gegenwart. 
October 27, 1955. 

The New Industrial Revolutions (I). Untied 
Nations Review. May, 1956. 
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Page, J. D. What is Air Power? Air Uni- 
versity Quarterly Review. Summer, 1955. 

Rickover, H. G. Lead Time and Military 
Strength. Our Margin of Survival. Vital 
Speeches. March 15, 1956. 

Shepherd, E. C. The New Era in Air War- 
fare. Brassey’s Annual, 1955. 

“Spindrift.” Foreign Navies. Brassey's An- 
nual, 1955. 

Slessor, J. The Great Deterrent and its 
Limitations. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 
May, 1956. 

Torlesse, A. D. The Role of the Airoraft 
Carrier. Brassey's Annual, 1955. 

Toynbee, A. J. Abrtistung nach Genf, Aus- 
senpolsitk. March, 1956. 


United States 


American Assembly. The Representation of 
the United States Abroad. New York, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia University, 
1956. 

American Enterprise Association. Analysis 
of Foreign Aid Issues. Washington, 1956. 

Bowman, A. H. Jefferaon, Hamilton and 
American Foreign Policy, Political Science 
Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Dorsey, S. P. Technical Cooperation in the 
Near East and South Asia. Department of 
State Bulletin. May 14, 1956. 

Drucker, P. F. America Becomes a “Have- 
not” Nation. Harper’s Magazine. April, 1956. 

Graebner, N. A. Foreign Policy in ’52. World 
Afairs Quarterly. April, 1956. 

Hollister, J. B. An Outline of the Mutual 
Security Program for 1957. Department of State 
Bulletin. April 9, 1956. 

Howard, H. N. The Development of United 
States Policy in the Near East, South Asia and 
Africa during 1955. Department of State Bule- 
tin. March 19, March 26, April 9, 1956. 

Kennan, G. F. Can We Do Better than Co- 
exist? Harper's Magazine. August, 1956. 

Lans, A. B. Etats-Unis: une Etude Critique 
de la Politique Etrangére Américaine. Docu- 
mentation Francaise. January 12, 1956. 

Lepawsky, A. Technical Assistance: a Chal- 
lenge to ‘Public Administration. Public Ad- 
ministration Review. Winter, 1956. 

Mann, G. Washington und Peking. Deutsche 
Rundschau. September, 1955. 

Mosely, P. E. Die Sowjetunion und dio 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika; Prob- 
jeme und Aussichten. Europa Archiv. May 5, 
1958. 

Nitze, P. H. United States Foreign Policy, 
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1945-1955. New York, Foreign Policy Asao- 
ciation, 1956 (Headline Series No. 116). 

Peeters, P. La Stratégie Américaine. (I). 
Revue Politique et Parlementatre. October, 1955. 

Policy for the Cold War, Economist. April 
28, 1956. 

Problems of American Foreign Policy. Cur- 
rent History. March, 1958. 

U.S. Information Agency. Peace—the U.S. 
Record. Washington, 1955. 

Windmiller, M. America’s Relations with 
India: a Re-appraisal. Far Eastern Survey. 
March, 1956, 

Windmuller, J. P. Foreign Affairs and the 
AFL-CIO. Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view. April, 1956. 

Yool’ W. M. The Strategie Air Command, 
U.S. Air Force. Brassey’s Annual, 1955. 

Latin America 

Gonzáles Ramírez, M. La Polftica Inter- 
nacional de la Revolución Mexicana. Cuader- 
nos Americanos. June-August, 1956. 

La Politique Extérieure du Mexique en 
1954. Chronique de Politique Étrangère. Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

U.S. Information Agency. Communist 
Propaganda Activities in Latin America 1956. 
Washington, 1956. 


United Kingdom 


Britain and Russia. Symposium. Twentielh 
Century. April, 1956. 

Great Britain. Central Office of Informa- 
tion. Reference Division. The Frontier Dis- 
pute in South-East Arabia, London, 1956, 

; : . United -Kingdom 
Statement on Defense, 1956. London, 1956. 

Harvey, I. The Services from Parliament. 
Brassey's Annual, 1955. 

. Civil Defense—the Fourth Arm. 
Brassey's Annual, 1955. 

Hudson, G. F. Where does Britain Stand? 
Twentteth Century. April, 1956. 

Philipps, T. British Influence as a Vehicle of 
European Civilisation in the Asian and Afri- 
can Tropics. Cistlisations. No. 1, 1956. 

Randall, A. The Organization of the British 
Foreign Service. Acta Scandinavica Juris Gen- 
tium. No. 3, 1955. 

Rothchild, D. C. British Labour and Euro- 
pean Union. Soctal Research. Spring, 1956. 

Saundby, R. H. M. The Royal Navy in the 
Atomic Age. Brassey's Annual, 1955. 

Yool, W. M. Royal Air Force Problems. 
Brassey's Annual, 1955. 
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Western Europe 


Fischer, G. Quelques Réflexions sur la Posi- 
tion de la France à PO.N.U. Politique Étran- 
gère. December, 1955. 

Lapie, P.-O. Politique Coloniale et Poli- 
tique Étrangère. Revue des Deux Mondes. 
May 1, 1958. 

Netéllus. Politique de la France au Proche- 
Orient. Politique Etrangére. December, 1955. 

Weber, E. European Reactions to American 
Policies. International Journal. Spring, 1956. 


Central Europe 


Bergstriisscr, A. Memorandum über die 
Eingliederung der Streitkräfte in das Staats- 
wesen der Bundesrepublik. Internationales 
Jahrbuch der Politik. July, 1955. 

Borres, K. Die Grossen Mächte und der 
Deutsche Osten (II). Aussenpolitik. Febru- 
ary, 1956. 

Dahmen, R. Wie Treibt die Bundesrepublik 
im Ausland Public Relations? Polttische 
Studien. April, 1956. 

La D.D.R.: Symbole et Pièce Mattresse de 
la Nouvelle Diplomatie Soviétique. Entre- 
prise. November 1, 1955. 

Hermens, F. A. Bonn’s Foreign Policy. 
Current History. April, 1956. 

Indien und Deutschland. Übersee Rund- 
schau. September, 1955. 

Le Statut de la République Fédérale d’ Alle- 
magne de 1945 à 1955. Chronique de Politique 
Etrangare. September, 1955. 

Wilson, B. T. Federal Germany and the 
Changing Face of War. Brassey's Annual, 
1955. 


Soviet Union and Easiern Europe 


Barghoorn, F. C. Cultural Relations and 
Soviet Foreign Policy. World Politics, April, 
1956. 

Byrnes, R. F. Soviet Policy toward Western 
Europe since Stalin. Annals. January, 1956. 

Chamberlin, W. H. Seven Phases of Soviet 
Foreign Policy. Russtan Review. April, 1956. 

Coexistence in the Kremlin. Economist. 
March 31, 1956. 

Decier, M. Le Nouveau Style de la Guerre 
Froide. Écrits de Paris. January, 1956. 

Dullea, A. W. The Purge of Stalinism. De- 
partment of State Bulletin. May 7, 1956. 

Fainsod, M. Russia’s 20th Party Congress. 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. May 1, 1956. 

Popovic, K. Un Tour d’Horizon de la Poli- 
tique Extérieure Yougoslave. Documentation 
Française. January 24, 1956. 
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Schapiro, L. The Future of Russia. London, 
Ampersand, 1955. 

Ti XX Congresso del PCUS a Mosca. La 
Politica Estera nella Relazione Krusciov. 
Relazioni Internazionali. February 25, 1956. 

- Wien, O. Transportation as a Strategic and 
Economic Problem of the Soviet Union. Mii- 
tary Review. April, 1956. . 


Middle Hast and Africa 


Crocker, H. E. Russia and Afghanistan. 
Contemporary Review. February, 1956. 

Dupree, L. Afghanistan between East and 
West. Royal Central Asian Journal. January, 
1956. 

Forster, K. Historical Evolution of Arab- 
Israeli Tensions. Soctal Science. April, 1956. 

Galay, N. The Soviet Breakthrough in the 
Near East and Southern Asia. Bulletin of the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR. March, 
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Israel and her Neighbours. British Survey. 
January, 1956. 

Lewis, B. Middle Eastern Reaction to Soviet 
Pressures. Middle East Journal. Spring, 1956. 
_ Marchend, J. Stratégie et Psychologie en 

Afrique Noire. Revue de Défense Nationale. 
February, 1956. 

Martin, H. G. The Eastern Mediterranean 
and Middle East. Brassey's Annual, 1955. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s Mission. Untted Na- 
tions Review. May, 1966. 

Nasser Imports Bandoengism. Economist. 
March 24, 1956. 

Neuer Affront Gegen die Orthodoxie. Herder 
Korrespondens. May, 1956. 

O’ Ballance, E. The Middle East Scene. Army 
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Rudin, H. R. Africa in a World Setting. 
Current History. May, 1956. 

Smith, D. Anglo-American Co-operation in 
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Fischer, M. W. Indian Views of Sino-Indian 
Relations. Indian Press Digests (Berkeley, 
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i Mehra, P. L. India, China and Tibet, 1950- 
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Tyson, G. India and the Russian Visitors. 

International Affairs. April, 1956. 


Far East and Pactfic 


I. Barrett, R. H. Recent Domestic and Inter- 
national Politicos in Australia. Far Eastern 
Survey. May, 1056. 
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Dix Années de Relations Sino-Soviétiques 
(1945-1955). Notes et Etudes Documentaires. 
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Heliner, M. M. Sea Power and the Struggle 
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Hitschi, A. The Realities of Japan’s Foreign 
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Congress and a Possible “Evolutionary” 
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Bresciani-Turroni, C. International Aspects 
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Roma Review of the Economic Conditions in 
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I Venticinque Anni della Banca dei Rego- 
lamenti Internazionali. Quaderni di Siudi e 
Notizie. September 16, 1955. 

Von Teubinger, L. M. Die Sowjetisch- 
Rumänischen Gesellschaften. Osteuropa. April, 
1956. 

Wemelsielder, J. Benelux, an Experiment 
in Economic Integration. Economia Inter- 
nazionale. August, 1955. 

Wolf, C. Institutions and Economie De- 
velopment. American Economic Review. De- 
cember, 1955. 

Woods, B. J. P. Economic Co-operation— 
a Contrast in Methods. London, Ampersand, 
1955. 


International Law 


Barton, G. P. Foreign Armed Forces: Quali- 
fied Jurisdictional Immunity. British Year- 
book of International Law, 1964. 

Bastide, 8. Les Conditions Juridiques de la 
Coexistence. Politique Etrangére. February, 
1956. 

Baxter, R. R. Passage of Ships through In- 
ternational Waterways in Time of War. Brttteh 
Yearbook of International Law, 1954. 

Béohmert, V. Meeresfreiheit und Schelf- 
proklamationen, Jahrbuch fdr Internaitonales 
Recht. Nos. 2/3, 1955. 

Coblentz, W. K. The European Convention 
for the Protection of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, California Law Re- 
view. March, 1956. 

Dominedo, F. M., La Comunità Inter- 
nazionale e la Lotta per il Diritto. Rivista di 
Studi Politici Internazionali. Qotober-Decem- 
ber, 1955. 

Dulles, J. F. The Institutionalising of 
Peace. Department of State Bulletin. May 7, 
1956. 

Efron, R. Supranationality in Recent Inter- 
national Agreements. Kentucky Law Journal. 
Winter, 1956. 

Fitzmaurice, G. The Law and Procedure of 
the International Court of Justice, 1951-54: 
Points of Substantive Law (I). British Year- 
book of International Law, 1954. 

Garcia-Mora, M. R. The Doctrine of Sov- 
ereign Immunity of Foreign States and its 
Recent Modifications. Virginia Law Review. 
April, 1956. 

Hakim, J. I. J. The International Character 
of the Airspace over the Sues Canal, Southern 
California Law Review. February, 1956. 

Houston, O. R. Freedom of the Seas: the 
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Present State of International Law. American 
Bar Association Journal. March, 1956. 

J. 8. C. Problèmes Juridiques de Organi- 
sation du Traité de l'Atlantique Nord. Poli- 
tique Étrangère. December, 1955. ` 

Jenks, C. W. The Scope of International 
Law. British Yearbook of International Law, 
1954. 

Johnson, D. H., N. The Legal Status of the 
Sea-bed and Subsoil. Zeitschrift für Aus- 
landisches Offentliches Recht und Völkerrecht. 
March, 1956. 

Jones, J. M. The Nottebohm Case. Inler- 
national and Comparative Law Quarterly. 
April, 1956. 

Khadduri, M. Islam and the Modern Law 
of Nations. American Journal of International 
Law. April, 1956. 

Kunz, J. L. The Laws of War. American 
Journal of International Law. April, 1958. 

. Austria’s Permanent Neutrality. 
American Journal of International Law. April, 
1956. 

Landheer, B. Sociological Aspects of Inter- 
national Law. Jahrbuch fdr Internationales 
Recht. Nos, 2/8, 1955. 

Lederer, L. J. J. International Waterwaya 
—the Organizational Standard of the Enun- 
ciative Regime. Revue de Droit International 
(Sottlle-Genave). January-March, 1956. 

Li, Tieh-Tseng. The Legal Position of Tibet. 
American Journal of International Law. April, 
1956. 

MacoGibbon, I. C. The Scope of Acquies- 
cence in International Law. British Yearbook 
of International Law, 1954. 

Malek, C. La Question de la Définition de 
l Agression. Revue de Droit International pour 
le Moyen-Orient. August, 1955. 

Mason, G. M. Toward Indivisible Inter- 
national Law? Soctal Research. Spring, 1956. 

Matthies, H. Zur Nachprtifungsbefugnis des 
Gerichtshofs der Montanunion. Zeitschrift 
far Ausldndisches Offeniliches Recht und Völker- 
recht. March, 1956. 

Moore, H. The Judicial Approach to Inter- 
national Affairs. Grotius Society Transactions 
for the Year 1968. 

Mroz, M. E. La Place du Droit dana les 
Relations Internationales. Revue Générale de 
Droit International Public. No. 3, 1955. 

Norris, G., Jr. International Aspects of the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
Jahrbuch far Internationales Recht. Nos. 2/3, 
1956. 

O'Connell, D. P. The Status of Formosa 
and the Chinese Recognition Problem. Amer- 
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ican Journal of International Law. April, 1956. 

Phlieger, H. Fifty Years of Progress in Inter- 
national Law. Department of State Bulletin. 
April 23, 1956. 

Rice, W. G. Some Thoughts on the Binding 
Force of International Treaties, Wisconsin 
Law Review. Maroh, 1956. , 

Robbins, T. H. International Law is no 
Dead Letter. Untied States Naval Institute 
Proceedings. May, 1956. 

Rubashkin, M. Conflict of Laws: Jurisdic- 
tion over Extraterritorial Crimes: U.S. Mili- 
tary Commission in Germany: Office of the 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany v. 
Hrnecek. Corneil Law Quarterly. Winter, 1956. 

Rudolf, W. Informationsfreiheit und Rund- 
funk im Völkerrecht. Jahrbuch fdr Inter- 
naitonales Recht. Nos. 2/3, 1956. 

Van Asbeck, F. M. International Law 
and Colonial Administration. Grotius Society 
Transactions for the Year 1988. 

Waldock, C. H. M. The Plea of Domestic 
Jurisdiction before International Legal Tri- 
bunals. British Yearbook of International Law, 
1954. 

Wehberg, H. Interdiction du Recours à la 
Force. Recueil des Cours (I), 1951. 

Young, R. W. The Aerial Inspection Plan 
and Air Space Sovereignty. George Washington 
Law Review. April, 1956. 


International Organisation 
Untied Nations and Specialized Agencies 

Booth, D. A. The United Nations, The 
United States and the International Civil Serv- 
ice. Revus Internationale des Sctences Ad- 
ministratives. No. 4, 1955. 

Cavers, D. F. Arms Control in the United 
Nations: a Decade of Disagreement. Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. April, 1956. 

Clark, G. Peace through Disarmament and 
Charter Revision. Dublin, N. H., 1956. 

Erim, T. K. La Question de Chypre devant 
Organisation des Nations Unies. Revue de 
Droit International pour le Moyen Orient. 
August, 1955. 

Giraud, E. Le Secrétariat des Institutions 
Internationales. Recueil des Cours (II), 1951. 

Great Issues before the United Nations. 
New York, American Association for the 
United Nations, 1956. 

Howell, J. M. French and South African 
Walkouts and Domestic Jurisdiction. Journal 
of Politics. February, 1956. 

Hyde, J. N. United Statea Participation in 
the United Nations. International Organiza- 
tion. February, 1956. 


THE AMERICAN POLITIOAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Power, E. W. International Law—United 
Nations—Administrative Tribunals as Ad- 
judicators of Disputes Arising out of Employ- 
ment Contracts with International Organiza- 
tions. Michigan Law Review. February, 1056. 

Rossi, M. New Members Shift UN Balance. 
Foreign Poltcy Bulletin. January 15, 1956. 

Schwelb, E. The Amending Procedure of 
Constitutions of International Organizations. 
Brittsh Yearbook of International Law, 1954. 

Specialized Agencies at Work. Untted Na- 
tions Review. April, 1956. 

Vallat, F. A. Voting in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. Brittsh Yearbook of 
International Law, 1964. 

Wilcox, F. O. The United Nations in the 
Mainstream of History. Department of State 
Bulletin. May 21, 1956. 


Regional and Collective Security Organisations 


Armament of N.A.T.O—An Estimate of 
Defensive Strength. Round Table. March, 
1956. 

The Baghdad Pact. Brittsh Survey. April, 
1956. 

Caildea, B. La Communauté Politique Eu- 
ropéenne. European Yearbook, 1955. 

Coignard, M. Quelques Aspects Actuels du 
Contrôle dea Armements à la Lumiére des 
Expériences Entreprises. Politique Étrangère. 
February, 1958. 

The Colombo Plan. Current Notes on Inter- 
national Affairs. November, 1955. 

Le Développement de la C.E.C.A. Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére. September, 1955. 

Fenwick, C. G. Inter-American Regional 
Procedures for the Settlement of Disputes. 
Internaitonal Organization. February, 1956. 

First Annual Report of the Council Repre- 
sentatives of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization. Department of State Bulletin. 
March 12, 1956. . 

Goodhart, A. L. The North Atlantic Treaty 
of 1949. Recuetl des Cours (ID), 1951. 

Gordon L. The Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation. International Organi- 
sation. February, 1956. 

Great Britain, British Information Service. 
Reference Division. The Colombo Plan. New 
York, 1956. 











; ; . International Colo- 
nial Cooperation. London; 1958. 


. Western Co-opera- 











tion. London, 1955. 
Jorrin, M.: Das Amerikanische Regional- 
system. Europa Archiv. March 20, 1956. 
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Kogon, E. Mut zum Grdsseren Konzept. 
Frankfurter Hefte. January, 1956. 
Kordt, E. Der Europäische Beamte. Berlin, 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. 
Leifer, W. Der Vatikan und die Europa- 
frage. Stimmen der Zeit. February, 1956. 
Little, T. R. The Arab League: a Reassess- 
ment, Middle Kast Journal. Spring, 1956. 
Looper, R. B. Two Approaches to European 
Economic Integration. Occidente. No. 8, 1955. 
López Villamil, H. La Seguridad Colectiva 
en el Sistema Inter-Americano. Cuadernos de 
Politica Internacional. July-September, 1955. 
Mallet, D. The History and Structure of 
O.E.E.C. European Yearbook, 1955. 
Marchal, L. Le Conseil de l'Europe. Eu- 
ropean Yearbook, 1955. ' 
New Atlantis? Economist. May 5, 1956. 
Pan American Union. Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Technical Assistance. The Americas 
United for Progress. Washington, 1956. 
Reading, Marquess of. Progress Report on 
the Colombo Plan. World Affairs. Spring, 1956. 
Van der Goes van Naters, M. Le Développe- 
ment de l'Intégration Economique de l’Eu- 
rope. Luxembourg, Communauté Européene 
du Charbon et de l Acier, 1955. 
Van Kleffens, E. N. Unity and Diversity in 
Western Europe. European Yearbook, 1955. 
Vegas, F. L’Unione Europea Occidentale. 
La Communtia Internationale. No. 4, 1955. 
Wolff, 8. The OEEC Project for the Peace- 
ful Development of Atomic Energy. Swiss 
Review of World Affairs. February, 1956. 


DOCUMENTS 
United Nations 


All entries under this heading bear the imprint 
of the United Nations (New York), 1966, unless 
a different place or date are shown. 

ECOSOC. World Economic Situation. Full 

Employment. Replies of Governments. (Doc. 
BK /2726/Add 11; November 16, 1955). 
. Economic Development of undor- 
developed countries. Survey of the Work Cur- 
rently Being Undertaken under the Aegis of 
the UN, ...in Matters Relating to Industrial 
Development and the Improvement of In- 
dustrial Activity. (Doo. E/2816; March 2, 
1956). 








. Commission on Human Rights. 
Report of the Eighth Session of the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities to the ..., 
January 3-20, 1956. (Doc. E/CN.4/721, E 
/CN.4/Sub.2/177; January 31, 1956). 
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Secretariat. Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. The Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women; History snd Commentary. 
(Doc. ST/SOA/27; 1955). 

Secretary-General. Forced Labour. Report 

by the...and the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office. (Doc. E/2815; 
December 15, 1955). 
. Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories: Summary and Analysis of 
Information Transmitted under Art. 73(e) of 
the Charter: Report of the... (Doc. A/3108; 
February 15, 1956). 

UNREF. Executive Committee. Revised 
Plan of Operations (1956). (Doc. A/AC.79 
/21; November 28, 1955). 


United States 
Unless otherwise indicated, all entries under 
this heading bear the imprint: “Washington: 
Government Printing Office.’’ 





Congress 


House. 15th Semiannual Report on Edu- 
cational Exchange Activities. H. Doc. 335. 
84th Cong., 2nd seas. 

. Report of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Finan- 
cial Problems. Message from the President 
Transmitting the... , Coveringits Operations 
from January 1 to June 30, 1955. H. Doc. 336. 
84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Report on the Operations of the De- 
partment of State. H. Doc. 874, 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 











. Committee on Appropriations. De- 
partments of State and Justice, the Judiciary 
and Related Agencies Appropriations for 1957. 
Hearings before Subcommittee ... U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

i . Departments of State and 
Justice, the Judiciary and Related Agencies 
Appropriations for 1957. Hearings before Sub- 
committees ... Refugee Relief Program. 84th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Regulations of Exports. Hearings. 
February 23... March 6, 1956. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 














Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Status of Forces Agreements. Hearings. Pt. 2. 
January 31—February 2, 1956. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. . 

; . Report on the Tenth Ses- 
gion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations by Hon. Brooks Hays. ... H. Rep 
1980. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 
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. ——. Mutual Seourity Aot of 
1956. Hearings. March 20... May 10, 1956. 
84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Report of the Special Study 
Mission io the Middle East, South and South- 
east Asia, and the Western Pacific. H. Rep. 
2147. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. ° 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. United States Technical Assistance and 
Related Activities in Latin America. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. October 10-28, 1955. 
84th Cong., 1st sess. 

f . United States Technical 
Assistance to Latin America. 14th Inter- 
mediate Report. H. Rep. 1985. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 




















. Committee on the Judiciary. Es- 
tablishing a Commission and Advisory Com- 
mittee on International Rules of Judicial Pro- 
cedure. Report of... H. Rep. 1363. 84th 
Cong., 1st sess. 

Senate. 19th Semiannual Report of the 

Atomic Energy Commission. 8. Doc. 91. 84th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 
Committee on Appropriations. 
Financing of Aswan High Dam in Egypt. 
Hearing. January 26, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd 
BESB. 








. Committee on Armed Services. 
Operation of Article VII, NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
February 9, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1958. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Maroh 21, 
1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

: . Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1956. Report to Accompany 8. 3481. 
S. Rep. 1726. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Trends in Mutual Security, 
Fiscal Your 1948-49 to Tisoal Year 1957; 
Authorizations, Appropriations, Obligations 
and Expenditures, Committee Print. 84th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 

















A . International Cultural Ex- 
change and Trade Fair Participation Act of 
1956. Hearing. February 21, 1956. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 
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. United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act Amendments 
of 1956. Hearings before Subcommittee. July 
20, 1955 and April 17, 1956. 84th Cong., Ist 
and 2nd sess. 














. Bubcommittee on Disarma- 
ment. Hearings. Pt. 2—February 29, 1956; 
Pt. d—March 7, 1956; Pt. 4—March 15, 1956; 
Pt, 5—April 9, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

: . Disarmament—a 
Selected Chronclosy—t antay. 1, 1918-March 
19, 1956. Staff Study No. 2. 84th Cong., 2nd 
S688. 














. ———. Subcommittee on Tech- 
nical Assistance. Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams. Hearing. January 23, 1956. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 











$ . Report of... 8. 
Rep. 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 
Subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter. Review of the United 
Nations Charter. Final Report of ...8. Rep. 
1797. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Reorganization of the Passport Office. 
Hearings. April 13, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 
. Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations. East-West Trade. Hearings. Pt. 1.— 
February 15-March 6, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd 
5688, 

















. Committee on the Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment Relative to Treaties 
and Executive Agreements... Report to- 
gether with Individual Views to Accompany 
8. J. Res. 1.8. Rep. 1716, pt. 1 and pt. 2. 84th 
Cong., 2nd seas. 





Executive Departments 


Department of State. Our Moral and Spir- 

itual Resources for International Cooperation. 
(Pub. No. 6230). 
. Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion—First Annual Report of the Council 
Representatives, March 1956. (Pub. No. 
6305.) 





. Draft Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. (Department of State 
Bulletin. May 21, 1956.) 





POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY 


Opinions and Personality. By M. BREWSTER 
SMITH, JEROME 8. BRUNER, AND Rospert W. 
Warre. WITH THR COLLABORATION OF 
Davip F. ABpRLE, STANLBY G. Estas, 
EvGENIA HANFMANN, AND SHELDON J. 


Koronin. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc.} London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1956. 
Pp. vii, 294. $6.00.) 


Roughly speaking, there are three important 
questions regarding a political opinion: (1) 
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What is its validity? (2) What are its social 
and historical causes and consequences? and 
(3) Of what use is it to those who hold it? In 
this thorcugh-going analysis of ten men’s 
opinions about Russia, the last of these ques- 
tions achieves the focus of attention. Through 
interviews, psychological tests, and biograph- 
ical material, the authors explore the personal 
meanings, sources, and utilities of each man’s 
opinions. The findings are presented largely 
through case studies, preceded by a very fine 
theoretical section. 


Law as a Political Instrument. By VICTOR G. 
Rosansium. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 1955. Pp. vii, 
88. 95¢.) 


After a general statement on the interrela- 
tions of law and politics, the author analyses 
judicial policy-making in two areas—economic 
regulation in the milk industry and segre- 
gation in publie education. He concludes with 
an essay on the relation of judicial policy- 
making to democracy. ‘‘Unless and until a 
governmental system can be evolved that is 
more susceptible than the present one to direct 
and responsible popular control, policy-making 
by our courts within the context of checks and 
balances, the adversary process, and stare 
dectsis will continue to be an essential part of 
the process of democratic government” (p. 
82). 


Siz Books of the Commonwealth. By JBAN 
Bonin. ABRIDGED AND TRANSLATED BY M. 
J. Tootny. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1955. Pp. xliii, 212. $2.50.) 


Since no new English edition of the Siz 
Books ef the Commonwealth has been printed 
since the seventeenth century, this abridged 
and newly edited version will be welcomed. It 
is preceded by an introduction which provides 
a biographical sketch and a summary of the 
argument, 


The Doctrine of Anarchtsm of Michael A. 
Bakunin. By Evaens Pyzrur. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: The Marquette University Press. 
1955. Pp. viii, 158.) 


Mioasel A. Bakunin was one of the flam- 
boyans figures of the revolutionary movement 
of the last century. Despite his temperamental 
and rather impractical nature he successfully 
contested with Karl Marx for the leadership 
of the Second International to the point that 
Marx was forced to transfer the headquartera 
of the movement to New York, preferring to 
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see it die a silent death there rather than to 
allow it to be dominated by the Bakunin 
heresies, In this work the author presents a 
succinct summary of Bakunin’s doctrine of 
anarchism. The author makes extensive use of 
quotations from Bakunin’s writings and on the 
whole allows his subject to speak for himself. 
The result is the best general introduction to 
Bakunin’s theoretical views now obtainable in 
English. ` 


The French Faust: Henri de Saint-Simon. By 
MATHURIN Donpo. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1955. Pp. 253. $3.78.) 


Students of social movements will be inter- 
ested in this biography of Henri de Saint- 
Simon, which is the most recent treatment of 
this subject in English. The author has made 
extensive use of French sources and has con- 
sulted the important secondary ones on the 
Saint Simonian movement. A compact, read- 
able, and objective account of one of the 
leaders of Utopian Socialism. 


Edward Bellamy: Selected Writings on Religion 
and Soctety. Enrrmp WITH AN INTRODUC 
TION BY JosppH Scniupraan. (New York: 
The Liberal Arta Press, 1955. Pp. xlix, 139. 
$.75.) 


Edward Bellamy will be remembered as the 
author of Looking Backward, a Utopian phan- 
tasy of great popularity at the close of the last 
century. The present work endeavors to pre- 
sent Bellamy’s general religious and social 
views in the form of excerpts from his writings. 
Unfortunately much of the excerpted material 
is from Looking Backward, which is still ob- 
tainable in cheap editions. The editor con- 
tributes a useful introduction to Bellamy’s 
life and writings, but the book would have 
been of greater value had portions of Bellamy’s 
unpublished and out-of-print works been in- 
cluded. 


The Political Thought of the German Romantica, 
1798-1816. EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY H. S. Ress. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1955. Pp. vii, 211. $2.50.) 


Excerpts from the writings of Fichte, 
Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg), Adam 
Miller, and Schleiermacher with introductory 
notes and attached bibliographies and an in- 
troductory chapter by the editor. 


A Bibliography of the Works in English of 
Arnold Toynbee, 1910-1964. COMPILED BY 
Monroa Porpmr. (London and New York: 
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Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1955. Pp. 59. $1.00.) 


Students of the thought of Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee will welcome this bibliography. It is 
mimeographed; it includes an impressive ar- 
ray of publications, a fact which will be no 
surprise to those who have followed Teynbee’s 
work in the theory of history. 


Sctence, Democracy, and Islam; and Other 
Essays. By Humayun Kapr. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1955. Pp. 126. 
$3.00.) 


A collection of essays, some previously un- 
published, dealing with current problems of 
democracy, political and social theory, and the 
role of the state in the modern world. The book 
is of interest on two counts: first, as an expres- 
sion of the point of view of a contemporary 
Indian scholar, and second, as an example of 
how western liberal ideas have been woven 
into the thought of the East. The author be- 
lieves that the future of modern culture de- 
pends upon the creation of a religious foun- 
dation on which it can be anchored and sees 
the Islamic faith as an appropriate quarry 
from which such a foundation may be dug. 


Confucius, His Life and Time. By Liu Wv- 
Cur. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
- 1955. Pp. xv, 189. $3.75.) 


Liu Wu-Chi has produced a very enthusl- 
astic study of Confucius. A chronological ac- 
count of Confucius’s life is followed by a dis- 
cussion of his ideas about education and the 
content of his teaching. The author of the 
study concludes that Confucius was more 
important as a teacher than as a moralist or 
statesman. The book will probably be more 
ussful to the layman than to the specialist 
who is looking for new light on unresolved 
problems of scholarship. 


The American Democrat: Or Hints on the Soctal 
and Civic Relations of the United States of 
America. By James FENIMORE COOPER. 
(New York: Vintage Books. 8rd ed. 1956. 
Pp. xxviii, 190. $.95.) 


The third edition of James Fenimore Coop- 
er’s well-known essay on American govern- 
ment and politics, with an introduction by 
Robert E. Spiller. Cooper’s introduction to the 
firat edition of 1838 and H. L. Mencken’s in- 
troduction to the second edition of 1931 are 
also reproduced. 


The New American Right. EDITED BY DANIEL 
Bau. (New York: Criterion Books. 1955. 
Pp. xii, 239, $4.00.) 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


A series of essays, several of which have 
been previously published, by Daniel Bell (the 
editor), Richard Hofstadter, David Riesman 
and Nathan Glazer, Peter Viereck, Talcott 
Parsons, Nathan Glaser and Seymour Martin 
Lipset, and Seymour Martin Lipset. 


A Larger Concept of Community. By JEFFERSON 
B. ForpHas. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State Press. 1956. Pp. 117. $3.00.) 


An excellent little book presenting Dean 
Fordham’s contribution to The Edward Doug- 
las White Lectures on Citizenship. It is a 
vigorous presentation of views relating to the 
metropolitan community, the trans-state 
regional community, and the international 
community. 


Kibbutz: Venture in Utopia. By Muurorp E. 
Sprro. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 266. $4.50.) 


An anthropological study of a Marxist- 
oriented kibbuts of about 500 people founded 
by some disillusioned urban European Jews. 
The analysis of the kibbutz’s moral postulates 
and social organization—particularly the 
unique marriage and family patterns as well 
as the political structure—points up the prac- 
tical problems plaguing “utopians,” 


Personal Influence: The Part Played by People 
in the Flow of Mass Communications. By 
Evisu Karz anD PauL F, LAZARSFBLD, 
(Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press. 1955. Pp. xx, 
400. $6.00.) 


New York State Library. Checklist of books and 
pamphlets tn the social sciences including 
anthropology, economics, philosophy, polttical 
science, psychology, welfare, but not including 
education, history and law, (Albany: New 
York State Library. 1955. Pp. viii, 142.) 


The alphabetical finding list giving author, 
brief title, publication date and call number is 
intended not only as an aid to usera, especially 
for interlibrary loan, but as “a pilot project, 
a challenge to the hand-wringing school of 
librarians who view the rising flood of publi- 
cations with gloom and panic, while they cite 
the lamentation of Ecclesiastes and seek to re- 
duce or contain their collections in size.” The 
work, including more than 40,000 titles, while 
not listing periodicals, newspapers, other 
types of serials and uncatalogued government 
documents, does take in many documents 
catalogued separately as well as a great many 
other titles likely to be of use to the political 
soientist.—J. B. C. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
POLITICAL THEORY 


ARNAUD B. LEAVELLH 
Stanford University 


History and Criticism 


Abbagnano, N. La Sociologie de la Liberté 
de Geroges Gurvitch. Revue de Metaphysique 
et de Morale. January—March, 1956. 

Abell, Aaron I. American Catholic Reaction 
to Industrial Conflict: The Arbitral Process, 
1885-1900. Catholic Historical Review. Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Barnwell, H. T. Saint Euremond and Pas- 
cal: A Note on the Question of Le Divertisse- 
ment. Studies in Philology. January, 1956. 

Branster, Gerhard. Zur Neuauflage der 
ästhetischen Vorlesungen Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegels. Aufbau. March, 1956. 

Brown, Theodore M. Greenough, Paine, 
Emerson, and the Organic Aesthetic. The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. March, 
1956. 

Bryant, Donald C. Burke’s Preseni Dis- 
conienis: The Rhetorical Genesis. The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech. April, 1956. 

Budd, Louis J. Altruism Arrives in America. 
American Quarterly. Spring, 1956. 

Burlingane, Roger. Zion in the Forest [Roger 
Williams]. American Heritage. June, 1956. 

Carretero, Luis Abad. La Idea de Justicia en 
el Quijote. Humanismo. March-April, 1956. 

Ceyssens, L. Jansenisme et Antijansénisme 
en Belgique au XVII*S. Revue D’ Historie Ec- 
clestastique. LI/1. 1956. 

Cobban, Alfred. The Vocabulary of His- 
tory. Political Science Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Chamberlin, Wiliam Henry, Some Mistakes 
of Marx. The Freeman. May, 1956. 

Conover, Milton. 8t. Thomas Aquinas in 
Some Recent Non-Scholastic Writers on 
Political Philosophy. New Scholasticism. Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Daix, Alphonse, Faut-il réorire “Le Capi- 
tal.” Esprit. May, 1956. 

DeConde, Alexander. Wiliam Vaus Murray 
on Freedom of Religion in the United States, 
1787. Maryland Historical Magasine. Decem- 
ber, 1955. 

Dewart, Leslie. Existentialism and the De- 
grees of Knowledge. The Thomist. April, 1956. 

Dillon, M. L. Captain Jason W. James, 
Frontier Anti-Democrat. New Mexico His- 
torical Review. April, 1956. 

Eroa, J. The Positivist Goneration of French 


Republicanism. The Sociological Review. De- 
cember, 1955. 

Follows, Otis E. Voltaire and Buffon: Clash 
and Conciliation. Symposium. Fall, 1955. 

Figueres, Leo. Sur la position de Jaures et du 
jauressism dans le mouvement ouvrier fran- 
cais d’avant 1914. Cahiere du Communisme. 
January-February, 1956. 

Fletcher, Joseph F. Christian Views on 
Human Labor, 1500-1860: From Martin 
Luther to Samuel Smiles. Historical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. April, 1956. 

Franklin, Benjamin. [Various Articles.] 
Pennsylvania Magazine. January, 1956. 

Freistadt, Hans. Dialectical Materialism: 
A Friendly Interpretation. Philosophy of Sct- 
ence. April, 1956. 

Grange, H. Necker jugé par Karl Marx. 
Annales Historiques De La Revolution Fran- 
catse. January-March, 1956. 

Griffith, Gwilym O. Professor Toynbee, 
Mazzini and the Future Faith. The Hibbert 
Journal. April, 1956. 

Grossman, James. The Dreyfus Affair Fifty 
Years Later. Commentary. January, 1956. 

Harris, Afram L. John Stuart Mill’s 
Theory of Progress. Ethics. April, 1956. 

Haywood, C. Robert. The Mind of the 
North Carolina Advocates of Mercantilism. 
The North Carolina Historical Review. April, 
1956. 

Hislop, Codman. A Loud and Awful Warn- 
ing. The New York Historical Society Quar- 
terly. January, 1956. 

Hofstadter, Richard. The Myth of the 
Happy Yeoman. American Heritage. April, 
1956. 

Howe, Irving. Orwell: History as Night- 
mare. The Amertcan Scholar. Spring, 1956. 

Hübner, Kurt. Fichte, Sartre und der 
Nibilismus. Zeitschrift Für Philosophische 
Forschung. X/1. 1956. 

Hyde, Wiliam J. The Socialism of H. G. 
Wells. Journal of the History of Ideas. April, 
1956. 

Jemolo, A. C. La classe dirigente nel Mezzo- 
giorno. Occidente. January-February, 1956. 

Johnson, Humphrey J. T. The Roman In- 
dex of Prohibited Books. Cross Currents. 
Summer, 1985. 
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` Laslett, Peter. The English Revolution and 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Government, The 
Cambridge Histortcal Journal. No. 1, 1056. 

Le Blond, J. M. Christianisme et Souffrance 
en Souvenir de 8. Kierkegaard. Etudes. March, 
1956. 

Mackey, Louis. Kierkegaard and the Prob- 
lem of Existential Philosophy. Review of Meta- 
phystcs. March, 1958. 

Mann, Arthur. British Social Thought and 
American Reformers of the Progressive Era. 
The Mtestestppt Valley Historical Review. 
March, 1956. 

Maravall, Jose Antonio. La historia del 
pensomiento político, la ciencia politica y la 
Historia. La Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
November-December, 1955. 

Mariss, Julian. La Metafisica de Ortega. 
Cuadernos. May-June, 1956. 

Marx, Werner. Heideggers New Concep- 
tion of Philosophy—-The Second Phase of 
Existentialism. Social Research. Winter, 1955. 

Maurer, Ormond A. The State of Historical 
Research in Liger of Brabant. Speculum. Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Mora, Jose Ferrater. Ortega y la idea de la 
vida humana. Cuadernos. May-June, 1956. 

Mueller, Gustav E. Hegel on the Values of 
Humanistic Education. Educational Theory. 
October, 1955. 

Mullaney, James V. Developmental Thom- 
ism. Thomisi. January, 1956. 

Napolitano, Tomaso. La Ultime Assise di 
Mosca. Nuovo Antologia. April, 1966. 

Nemets, Anthony A. Logic and the Division 
of the Sciences in Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Modern Schoolman. January, 1956. 

Noble, David W. The Religion of Progress 
in America, 1890-1914. Soctal Research. Win- 
ter, 1955. 

Ostlund, Leonard A. Walter Bagehot— 
Pioneer Social Psychology Theorist. Social 
Science. April, 1956. 

Pearsall, Robert. Carlyle and Emerson: 
Horses and Revolutions. The South Atlantic 
Quarterly. April, 1956. 

Penna, Mario. El ‘Principe’ según Diego 
de Volero y el “Principe” según Moquiavelo. 
La Revista de Estudios Politicos. November- 
December, 1955. 

Powicke, Michael R., Edward II and Mili- 
tary Obligation. Speculum. January, 1956. 

Reiss, H. 8. Kant and the Right of Rebel- 
lion. Journal of the History of Ideas. April, 
1956. 

Resneck, Samuel. Patterns of Thought and 
Action in An American Depression, 1882- 
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1886. American Historical Review. January, 
1956. 

Rich, Audrey N. M. The Cynic Conception 
of Autarkeia. Mnemosyne. IV/TX/1. 1956. 

Rovan, Joseph. Le Catholicisme Allemand 
au Temps d'Hitler (IT). Esprit. January, 1956. 

Royce, Josiah. [Various Articles.] Journal 
of Phslosophy. February, 1956. 

Ruiff, Philip. Origins of Freud’s. Political 
Psychology. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
April, 1956. 

Schapiro, Leonard. The Vekht Group and the 
Mystique of Revolution. The Slavonic and 
East European Review. December, 1955. 

Seymour, Charles. Woodrow Wilson in 
Perspective. Foreign Afairs. January, 1956. 

Snyder, Phil L. Carl L. Becker and the 
Great War: A Crisis for a Humane Intelli- 
gence. Western Political Quarterly. March, 
1956. 

Solmsen, Friedrich. Neglected Evidence for 
Cicero’s De re publica. Museum Helveticum. 
January, 1956. 

Stein, Jay W. Beginnings of “Ideology.” 
The South Atlantic Quarterly. April, 1956. 

Strauss, Leo. Kurt Riesler, 1882-1955. 
Social Research. Spring, 1956. 

Teissedre, Jean. Actualité du Saint-Sim- 
onisme. Revue D’Histoire Economique et 
Sociale. Number 4, 1955. 

Thompson, Kenneth W. Mr. Toynbee and 
World Politics. World Politics. April, 1958. 

Tominioux, Jacques. De Bergson & la phén- 
onénologie existentielle. Revus Philosophique 
De Louvotn. February, 1966. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. The New Opportunity 
for Historians. Seymour Lecture. University 
of Minnesota, 1966. 

Tugwell, R. G. The Fallow Years of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Ethics, January, 1956. ’ 

_Weltsch, Felix. The Perennial Spinoza. 
Commentary. May, 1956. 

Wheeler, Harvey. Calvin’s Case (1608) and 
the McIilwain-Schuyler Debate. The American 
Historical Renew. April, 1956. 

Wolf, Edwin II. Franklin and His Friends 
Choose their Books. The Pennsylvania Maga- 
sine. January, 1956. 

Wood, H. G. Marx and Science. The Hib- 
bert Journal. April, 1956. 

Woodruff, W. Capitaliam and the His- 
torians: A Contribution to the Discussion on 
the Industrial Revolution in England. The 
Journal of Economic History. March, 1956. 

Zeller, Gaston. Le principe d'équilibre dans 
la politique internationale avant 1789. Revue 
Historique. January-March, 1956. 
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Auerbach, Carl A. Communist Control Act 
of 1954, A Proposed Legal-Political Theory of 
Free Speech. University of Chicago Law Re- 
view. Winter, 1956. 

Baker, Roscoe. Equality and the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Historia. October, 1955. 

Berns, Walter, Freedom and Loyalty. The 
Journal of Politics. February, 1956. 

Brisbane, Robert. Interposition: Theory 
and Fact. Phylon. No. 1, 1956. 

Burton, (Justice) Harold H. The Legal 
Tender Cases. American Bar Association Jour- 
nal. March, 1956. 

Call, Joseph L. Limited Government and 
the Welfare Clause. Dickinson Law Review. 
March, 1956. Í 

DiRuffia, Paolo Biscaretti. La solución itali- 
ana al problema de l4 “jurisdicción constiu- 
cional.” La Revista de Estudios Politicos, 
November-December, 1955. 

Drinnan, Robert F. The Right of Silence. 
America. April 28, 1956, 

Dumbauld, Edward. John Marshall and 
Treaty Law. American Journal of International 
Law. January, 1956. 

Hall, Jerome. American Tendencies in 
Legal Philosophy and the Definition of “Law.” 
Comparative Law Review of Japan. Vol. 3, 1956. 

Hall, Jerome. Plato’s Legal Philosophy. 
Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 1956. 

Hall, Jerome, Psychiatry and Criminal Re- 
sponsibility. Yale Law Journal. May, 1956. 

Harris, Robert J. The Impact of the Cold 
War upon Civil Liberties. The Journal of 
Politics. February, 1956. 

Hoffman, Stanley. L’anticommunisme dana 
le droit public de États-Unis. Revue du Drot 
Public et de la Sctence Polttique. January- 
February, 1956. 

Jacobs, Paul. The Inalienable Right to Get 
Peacefully Soszled. The Reporter. April 19, 
1956. 

Lacy, Creighton. Unequal but Together. 
The Christian Century. May 9, 1956. 

LaFollette, Susanne. Freedom to Join or 
Starve, National Review. June 18, 1956. 

Mason, Alpheus T. The Core of Free Gov- 
ernment, 1938-40: Mr. Justice Stone and 
“Preferred Freedoms.” Yale Law Journal. 
April, 1956. 

Mason, Alpheus T. Inter Armas Silent 
Leges: Chief Justice Stone’s Views. Harvard 
Law Review. March, 1956. 

Natural Law Conference Papers. Catholic 
Lawyer. January, 1956. 
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Oulahan, Courts. Reforming the Adminis- 
trative Process. The Brief. Winter, 1958. 

Polak, M. V. Montesquieu et le Droit Pub- 
lic Néerlandais. Revue du Droit Publique et de 
la Science Politique. October-December, 1955. 

Racial Desegregation and Integration. [Vari- 
ous Articles.] Annals. March, 1956. 

Spann, Edwin R. The Freedom of the 
Church and the Freedom of the Citizen. Re- 
ligion in Life. Spring, 1956. 

Vouin, Robert. The Protection of the Ac- 
cused in French Criminal Procedure. The Inter- 
national and Comparative Law Quarterly. Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Wu, John C., Jurisprudence as a Cultural 
Study. University of Detroit Law Journal. 
March, 1956. 


Special Studies and Analysis 


Albert, Ethel M. The Classification of 
Values. American Anthropologist. April, 1956. 

Ames, Van Meter. Mead and Sartre on 
Man. Journal of Philosophy. March 15, 1956. 

Anders, Gunther. The World as Phantom 
and as Matrix. Dissent. Winter, 1956. 

Aron, Raymond. Le fanatisme, la prudence 
et la foi. Prevues. May, 1956. 

Beer, James E, The Bible and Modern Re- 
ligions: I The Seventh-Day Adventists. Inter- 
pretation. January, 1956. 

Beth, Loren P. McCarthyism. The South 
Atlantic Quarterly. April, 1956. 

Blackhurst, J. Herbert. Does the World 
View of John Dewey Support Creative Edu- 
cation? Educational Theory. October, 1955. 

Boorstin, Daniel J. The Place of Thought in 
American Life. The American Scholar. Spring, 
1956. 

Chen, Theodore Hsi-en. Deviationism in 
Chinese Communism. World Affairs Inter- 
preter, Winter, 1955. 

Coblents, William K., and Warshaw, Rob- 
ert §. European Convention for the Protection 
of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 
California Law Review. March, 1956. 

Cole, G. H. D. Democratie a Vechelle hu- 
maine. Esprit. May, 1956. 

Costanzo, Joseph F. Religion in Public 
School Education. Thought. Summer, 1956. 

Cranston, Maurice. The Rights of Man. The 
Listener. April 26, 1958. 

Dean, Howard E, Democracy, Loyalty, 
Disobedience: A Query: Western Political 
Quarterly. December, 1955. 

DeParga, Manual Jiménez. La teorfa y la 
realidad constitucional contempordneas. La 
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Revista de Estudios Politicos. November- 
December, 1955. 

Dettering, Richard W. Philosophic Idealism 
in Rogerian Psychology. Educational Theory. 
. October, 1955. 

‘Dewey, Robert E. The Future of Phi- 
losophy. Journal of Philosophy. Marchel, 1956. 

Dore, R. P. Left and Right in Japan. Inter- 
national Affairs. January, 1956. 

Duclos, Jacques. Developper l’action des 
masses pour un nouveau Front Populaire. 
Cahiers du Communisme. January—February, 
1958. 

Eckstein, Harry. Planning: A Case Study. 
Political Studtes. February, 1956. 

Ey, Henri. La psychiatrie. Esprit. April, 
1956. 

Fainsod, Merle. The CPSU Takes Stock of 
Itself. Problems of Communism. May-June, 
1956. 

Farris, Charles D. Authoritarianism as a 
Political Behavior Variable. The Journal of 
Politics. February, 1956. 

Finer, 8. E. The Political Power of Private 
Capital. The Sociological Review. December, 
1955. 

Florin, Raymond. Les Bases D’une Démo- 
cratie Rationnelle. Revue Poltttque et Parle- 
mentaire. February, 1956. 

. Future of Liberalism [Various articles]. The 
Reporter. May 3, 31, 1956. 

Gerard, R. W., et al. Biological and Cultural 
Evolution. Behavioral Science. January, 1956. 

Glock, C. Y., Ringer, B. B. Church Policy 
and Attitudes on Social Issues. American 
Soctological Review. April, 1956. 

Golightly, Cornelius L. Value as a Scien- 
tifie Concept. Journal of Philosophy. March 
29, 1956. 

Grant, George. The Uses of Freedom. 
Queen’s Quarterly. Winter, 1956. 

Greene, Theodore M. Life, Value, Happi- 
ness. Journal of Philosophy. May 10, 1956. 

Gross, Feliks. Le Pouvoir dans |’ Histoire. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire. January, 
1956. 
Guetzkow, Harold. Multiple Loyalties: 


Theoretical Approach to a Problem in Inter- 
national Organization. Princeton University, 
1955. 

Gurvitch, Georges. Phénoménes sociaux 
totaux. Esprit. March, 1956. 

Hacker, Andrew. Original Sin va. Utopia in 
British Socialism. The Review of Politica. 
April, 1956. 

Hems, John M. Senne, on Morals. 
Philosophy. April, 1956. 
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Herberg, Will. Biblical Faith as Hetlsge- 
schichte. Christian Scholar. March, 1956. 

Herahberger, Guy F. The Modern Social 
Gospel and the Way of the Cross. The Menno- 
nite Review. April, 1956. 

Horowitz, Irving Louis. The New Conserva- 
tism. Science and Society. Winter, 1956. 

Katz, Joseph. Ethics Without Morality. 
Journal of Philosophy. May 26, 1955. 

Kirchheimer, Otto. Politics and Justice. 
Soctal Research. Winter, 1955. 

Kirk, Russell. Return to Principle in 
Politics: Conservatives and Liberals Take 
Thought, Southwest Review. Spring, 1956. 

Kiain, Maurice. Politics—Still a Dirty Word. 
Antioch Review. Winter, 1955-1956. 

Kling, Merle. Towards a Theory of Power 


and Political Instability in Latin America. 


Western Political Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Krash, Otto. The Oppenheimer Film and 
Free Inquiry in the Arts and Sciences. Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors 
Bulletin. Winter, 1956. 

Lauvau, G. C. Sciences Politiques. Esprit. 
April, 1956. 

Lauvau, G. C. Plantifioation et liberté. 


Esprit. May, 1956. 


Levine, Solomon B. Interdisciplinary Ap- 
proach in the Social Sciences. Soctal Science. 
April, 1956. 

Lilge, Frederic. The Politicizing of Educa- 
tional Theory. Hihtcs. April, 1956. 

Lockwood, Theodore D. This Wation=2Un- 
der God? Christian Register. April, 1956. 

Lacroix, Jean. Eloge du positivisme. Esprit. 
March, 1956. 

Lowrie, Donald A. Dialectic Morality. Re- 
ligion in Lafe. Spring, 1956. 

MacKinnon, Wiliam J. and Centers, 
Richard. Authoritarianism and Urban Strati- 
fication. The American Journal of Soctology. 
May, 1958. 

Merrifield, Charles W. Current Controver- 
sies in the Theory of Leadership. Western 
Speech. Spring, 1956. 

Moyer, Frank §. Principles and Herosies. 
National Review. June 6, 1956. 

Moch, Jules, Political and Moral Aspects of 
the Atomic Revolution. Confluence. April, 
1956. 

Moore, Willis. Causal Factors in the Cur- 
rent Attack on Education. American Aasso- 
ciation of University Professors een Win- 
ter, 1955. 

Muelder, Walter G. Institutional Factors 
Affecting Unity and Disunity. Ecumenical 
Review. January, 1956, 
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Niebuhr, Reinhold. Literalism, Individual- 
ism, and Billy Graham. The Christian Century. 
May 23, 1956. ` 

Olson, Robert G. The Three Theories of 
Motivation in the Philosophy of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Ethics. April, 1956. 

Orrego, Antenor. Crisis y reconstrucción. 
Humanismo. March-April, 1956. 

Pasch, Alan. Empiricism: One “Dogma” or 
Two. Journal of Philosophy. April 26, 1956. 

Paul, Wiliam W. Faith and Reason in 
Kierkegaard and Modern Existentialism. T'he 
Review of Religion. March, 1956. 

Pennate, E. La democrazia e la classe 
politica. Occidente. January-February, 1958. 

Pierce, Albert. Empiricism and the Social 
Sciences. American Sociological Review. April, 
1956. 

Phillips, Norman R. The Conservative Im- 
plications of Skepticism. The Journal of 
Politics. February, 1956. 

Qureshi, I. H. Relations Between Great 
Britain and the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent. 
Confluence, January, 1956. 

Ricceur, Paul. Certitudes et Incertitudes 
d'une Révolution [China]. Esprit. January, 
1956. 

Rose, Arnold M. Sociology and the Study of 
Values. The British Journal of Soctology. 
March, 1956. 

Rossiter, Clinton, The Presidents and the 
Presidency. American Heritage. April, 1956. 

Roucek, Joseph S. Minority-Majority Rela- 
tions in Their Power Aspecta. Phylon. No. 1, 
1956. 

Scheffler, Israel. Science, Morals, and Educa- 
tional Policy. Harvard Educational Review. 
Winter, 1956. 

Schapiro, J. 8. Revolutions, Digested and 
Undigested. Social Studies. May, 1956. 
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Science and World Politica [Various arti- 
oles]. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. April, 
1956. 

Seeger, Raymond J. History and Philosophy 
of Science. American Scientist. April, 1956. 

Seligman, Ben B. Keynsian Economics—~A 
Critique. Dissent. Winter, 1958. 

Seton-Watson, Hugh. The Soviet Ruling 
Class, Problems of Communism. May-June, 
1956. 

Siegfried, Andre. Etats-Unis, 1956. La 
Revue de Paris. May, 1956. 

Stamps, Norman L. Relevance of Freud to 
the Study of Totalitarian Movements. Social 
Science. April, 1956. 

Sulsbach, Walter. Demokratie und frei 
Marktwirtschaft. Zetischrift Fir Die Gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft. 112/1, 1956. 

Taeuber, Walter. Kulturkrise und Wirt- 
shaftedenken. Zetischrifit Für Geo-Poltitk. 
March, 1956. 

Thorndike, Lynn. Whatever Was, Waa 
Right. Amertcan Historical Review. January, 
1956. 

Vedel, G. Crise de lAutorité. Études. 
January, 1958. 

Viereck, Peter. Vox Populi-Vox Dej or Vox 
Diaboli. Southwest Renew. Spring, 1956. 

Wendland, H. D. Social Humanism and 
Christian Care. Ecumenical Review. January, 
1956. 

Williams, Jay C., Jr. Philosophic Diversity 
and the Social Sciences, I. Journal of General 
Education. October, 1955. 

Winch, Peter. Social Science. The British 
Journal of Sociology. March, 1956. 

White, Morton. Original Sin, Natural Law, 
and Politics. Partisan Review. Spring, 1956. 

Wrong, Dennis H. Riesman and the Age of 
Sociology. Commentary. April, 1956. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 
Ashby, W. Ross. The Effect of Experience 
on a Determinate Dynamic System. Behavioral 
Science. January, 1956. 
Easton, David. Limits of the Equilibrium 
Model in Social Research. Behavioral Science. 
April, 1956. 


Hamburg, Carl H. Psychology and the Ethics 
of Survival. Philosophy of Science. April, 1958. 

Simon, Herbert A. Rational Choice and the 
Structure of the Environment. Psychological 
Review. March, 1956. 

Winch, Peter. Social Science. British Journal 
of Soctology. March, 1956. 
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Motivation and Personality 


Farris, Charles D. ‘Authoritarianiam” as a 
Political Behavior Variable. Journal of Poli- 
ites. February, 1956. 

French, Elizabeth G., and Chadwick, Irene. 
Some Characteristics of Affiliation Motivation. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Pspchology. 
May, 1956. 

Haythorn, William; Couch, Arthur; Haef- 
ner, Donald; Langham, Peter; and Carter, 
Launor F, The Behavior of Authoritarian and 
Equalitarian Personalities in Groups. Human 
Relations. 1956, #1. 

Mack, Raymond W.; Murphy, Raymond 
J.;and Yellin, Seymour. The Protestant Ethio, 
Level of Aspiration, and Social Mobility. 
American Soctologtcal Review. June, 1956. 

MacKinnon, William J., and Centers, 
Richard. Authoritarianism and Urban Strati- 
fication. American Journal of Sociology. May, 
1956. 

Sewel, Wiliam H., and Haller, Archie O. 
Social Status and the Personality Adjustment 
of the Child. Soctometry. June, 1956. 

Siegel, Saul M. The Relationship of Hostility 
to Authoritarianism. Journal of Abnormal and 
Soctal Psychology. May, 1956. 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Baker, Bela O., and Sarbin, Theodore R. 
Differential Mediation of Social Perception as 
a Correlate of Social Adjustment. Soctometry. 
June, 1956. 

Becker, Howard 8., and Carper, James. The 
Elements of Identification With an Occupa- 
tion. American Soctological Review. June, 1956. 

Carlson, Earl R. Attitude Change Through 
Modification of Attitude Structure. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. March, 1956. 

Cooper, Joseph B. Mobility Anticipation, 
Class Assignment and Authoritarianism as 
Field Determinants of Attitudes. Journal of 
Soctal Psychology. February, 1956. 

Fisher, Seymour; Rubinstein, Irving; and 
Freeman, Robert W. Intertrial Effects of Im- 
mediate Self-Committal in a Continuous 
Social Influence Situation. Journal of Abner- 
mal and Social Psychology. March, 1958. 

Fishman, Joshua A. An Examination of the 
Process and Function of Social Stereotyping. 
Journal of Social Psychology. February, 1956. 

Graham, Saxon. Class and Conservatism in 
the Adoption of Innovations. Human Rela- 
ttons. 1956, £1. 

Katz, Daniel; Sarnoff, Irving; and McClin- 
tock, Charles. Ego-Defense and Attitude 
Change. Human Relations. 1956, #1. 
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Mahoney, Gerald M. Unidimensional Scales 
forthe Measurement of Morale in an Industrial 
Situation. Human Relations. 1956, #1. 

Mellinger, Glen D. Interpersonal Trust as a 
Factor in Communiostion. Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Soctal Psychology. May, 1956. 

Perception of Persons: Report of the Inter- 
university Summer Research Seminar. teme. 
March, 1956. 

Vinacke, W. Edgar. Explorations in the 
Dynamic Processes of Stereotyping. Journal 
of Soctal Psychology. February, 1956. 

Weinstein, Eugene A. Weights Assigned by 
Children to Criteria of Prestige. Soctometry. 
June, 1956. 


Group Behavior, General 


Blake, Robert R.; Rhead, Clifton C.; 
Wedge, Bryant; and Mouton, Jane Srygley. 
Housing Architecture and Social Interaction. 
Soctometry. June, 1956. 

Brodbeck, May. The Role of Small Groups 
in Mediating the Effects of Propaganda. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
March, 1956. 

French, John R. P., Jr. A Formal Theory of 
Social Power. Psychological Review. May, 1958. 

Gerard, Harold B. Some Factors Affecting 
an Individual’s Estimate of His Probable Suo- 
cess in a Group Situation. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. March, 1956. 

Grossack, Martin M. Group Belongingness 
Among Negroes. Journal of Social Psychology. 
February, 1956. 

Jahoda, Marie. Psychological Issues in 
Civil Liberties. American Psychologist. May, 
1956. 

Lanzetta, John T., and Roby, Thornton B. 
Group Performance as a Function of Work- 
Distribution Patterns and Task Load. Soct- 
ometry. June, 1956. 

Maloney, R. M. Group Learning Through 
Group Discussion. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. February, 1956. 

Roby, Thornton B., and Lanzetta, John T. 
Work Group Structure, Communication, and 
Group Performance. Sectomeiry. June, 1956. 

Salisbury, W. Steward. Faith, Ritualism, 
Charismatic Leadership and Religious Be- 
havior, Social Forces. March, 1956. 

Shaw, Marvin E., and Gilchrist, J. ©, 
Inter-group Communication and Leader 
Choice, Journal of Social Psychology. Feb- 
ruary, 1956. 

Wolman, Benjamin. Leadership and Group 
Dynamics. Journal of Social Psychology. Feb- 
ruary, 1956. 
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Organisational Behavior 


Brown, Julia 8. Union Size as a Function of 
Intra-Union Conflict. Human Relations. 1956, 
ği. 
Clark, Burton R. Organizational Adaptation 
and Precarious Values. American Sociological 
Review. June, 1956. 

Coleman, John R. The Compulsive Pres- 
sures of Democracy in Unionism. American 
Journal of Sociology. May, 1956. 

Dalton, Melville. Managing the Managers. 
Human Organization. Fall, 1955. 
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Human Organization. Fall, 1955. 
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Tannenbaum, Arnold 8. Control Structure 
and Union Functions, Amertcan Journal of 
Soctology. May, 1956. 


Voting Behavior 


Eldersveld, Samuel J. Experimental Propa- 
ganda Techniques and Voting Behavior. 
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American Political Science Review. March, 
1956. 

Epstein, Leon D. Bize of Place and the 
Division of the Two-Party Vote in Wisconsin. 
Western Political Quarterly. March, 1956. 

Farquharson, Robin, Straightforwardness in 
Voting Procedures. Ozford Economic Papers. 
February, 1956. 


Culture and Institutions 


Albert, Ethel M. The Classification of 
Values. American Anthropologist. April, 1956. 

Anastasi, Anne. Intelligence and Family 
Sizo. Psychological Bulletin, May, 1956. © 

Clarke, Alfred C. The Use of Leisure and its 
Relation to Levels of Occupational Prestige. 
Amertcan Soctological Review, June, 1956. 

Marsh, C. Paul, and Coleman, A. Lee. 
Group Influences and Agricultural Innova- 
tions. American Journal of Soctology. May, 1956. 

Meier, Richard L. Communications and 
Social Change. Behavioral Science. January, 
1956. 

Westley, William A. Secrecy and the Police. 
Soctal Forces. March, 1956. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 


Smith, Nicholas M., Jr. A Calculus for 
Ethics: A Theory of the Structure of Value. 
Part I. Behavior Science. April, 1956. 

The Climate of Opinion and the State of 
Academic Freedom. American Soctological 
Review, June, 1956. 
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BARTON, REBECCA CHALMERS. Our Human 
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BRISSENDEN, PAuL F. The Labor Injunction in 
Hawaii. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1956. Pp. 68. $1.00. 

Broox, Davip. The U. N. and the China 
Dilemma. New York: Vantage Press. 1956. 
Pp. 87. $2.50. 

Buoxinanam, CLYDE E. Red Crosse Disaster 
Relief: Its Origin and Development. W ashing- 
ton, D.C.: Publie Affaires Press. 1956. Pp. 
47, $1.00. 

CALLISON, I. P. Courts of Injustice: The Failure 
of Justice in the State Courts. New York: 


Twayne Publishers. 1956. Pp. 775. $6.00. 

CHRISTIE, ROBERT A. Empire in Wood: A 
History of the Carpenters’ Union. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
1956. Pp. xvii, 356. $4.50. paper; $5.50, 
cloth. 

Coum, GmRHARD (Ep.). The Employment Act, 
Past and Future: A Tenth Anniversary Sym- 
postum. Washington, D. C.: National Plan- 
ning Association. 1956. Pp. xii, 203. $2.75. 

Dennis, Evaunn. Letters From Prison. New 
York: International Publishers. 1956. Pp. 
157. $2.00. 

Du Bors, Cora. Foreign Students and Higher 
Education in the Untied States. Washington, 

- D.C.: American Council on Education. 
1956. Pp. xviii, 221. $3.50. 
Farmer, Frances. The Wilson Reader. New 
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York: Oceana Publications. 1956, Pp. 286. 
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FisHwick, MARSHALL W. The Virginia Tra- 
dition, Washington, D.C.: Publio Affairs 
Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 111. $2.50. 

GARCIA, Antonio. La Rebelión de Los Pueblos 
Débiles: Nacionalismo Popular y Ani- 


Imperialismo. La Pas, Bolivia: Liberia- 


Editorial “Juventud.” 1955. Pp. 136. 

GustzKow, HaRoLD, Multiple Loyalties: Theo- 
retical Approach to a Problem in International 
Organization. Princeton, N.J.: Center for 
Research on World Political Institutions, 
Princeton University. 1955. Pp. 62. 

Hirt, J. W. F. Tudor and Stuart Lincoln. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 254. $6.00. 

Houand, Hyatumn R. Exploration in America 
Before Columbus. New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1956. Pp. 381. $6.00. 

Knoau, Jams. This ts Nizon: The Man and 
His Work. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1956. Pp. 191. $2.75. 

Kocunerr, Brr. Lets Fight Communism a 
New Way. New York: Vantage Press. 1956. 
Pp. 56. $2.00. 

Kratz, WALTER. American Labor and the 
Intellectual. New York: Vantage Press. 1956. 
Pp. 83. $2.50. 

Le@isLaTIve RESEARCH COMMISSION OF Kpn- 
TUCKY (CHARLES WHEELER, RESEARCH 
Eprror). Water Rights Law in Kentucky. 
Frankfort: Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

. 1956. Pp. 75. 

LEVINSON, Epwarp. Labor on the March. New 
York: University Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. 
xxii, 325. $3.50. 

Marcantonio, Vitro (SBLÐCTED AND EDITED 
BY RUBINSTEIN, ANNETTE T.). I Vote My 
Conscience: Debates, Speeches and Writings 
of Vito Marcantonio, 1985-1960. New York: 
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Vito Marcantonio Memorial. 1956. Pp. 494. 
$5.00. 

Da Sriva, Maio, A. Man: His Life, His Edu- 
cation, His Happiness. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1956. Pp. 729. $6.00. 

Mrnrs, Henry Atonzo. Are Men Equal? An 
Inquiry tnto the Meaning of Amertcan 
Democracy. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. iv. 188. $1.46. 

Parmer, Guanys L. Philadeiphta Workers in 
a Changing Economy. Philadelphia. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1956. Pp. 
xiv, 189. $6.00. 

PAPERS DELIVERED AT TEB Narionat Con- 
FERENCA ON AUTOMATION BY JOSEPH C. 
O'Manonmr, Donap P. CAMPBELL, WAL- 
TER P. Rumruer, James B. Canny, Jack 
Conway, Nar GOLDFINGÐMR, WALTER BUCK- 
INGHAM, JOHN DresoLp, JosupH A. BIERNE, 
Apam ABRUZZI, AND I. W. ABBL. The Chal- 
lenge of Automation. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 77. $2.00. 

Ransom, Harry. The First Copyright Statute: 

An Essay on “An Act for the Encouragement 
of Learning,” 1710. Austin: University of 
Texas Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 145. $3.75. 

RUDOLPH, FREDERICK. Mark Hopkins and the 
Log: Williams College, 1886-1878. Now 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1956. 
Pp. ix, 267. $4.75. 

Waker, KENNETH F., Industrial Relaitons in 
Australia. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 389. $7.50. 

WurnLer-Bennet, J. W. Three Episodes in 
the Life of Kaiser Wilhelm II: The Leslie 
Stephen Lecture, 1955. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1956. Pp. 27. 
$.75. 

Yoursigx, Jamms S. Labors Wage Policies in 
the Twentieth Century. New York: Twayne 
Publishers. 1956. Pp. 344. $5.00. | 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Conference of Political Scientists was 
held May 3-5 at Marquette University with 
225 persons in attendance. Featured speakers 
were Denis W. Brogan of Cambridge Uni- 
versity who spoke on “The Prospects of Politi- 
oal Science in Europe,” Harold Lasswell whose 
topic was “The Professional Problems of 
Political Scientists,” and Gerhart Niemeyer 
whose subject was “General Assumptions 
Concerning Soviet-American Relations.” 
Round table discussions were conducted on 
the following topics: “Midwest Political 
Parties,” “The Role of Political Theory in 
Political Science,” ‘Woodrow’ Wilson as 
Domestic and Foreign Policy Leader,” “Civil 
Liberties and National Security,” “Political 
Implications of Land Reform in Asia and 
Latin America,” and “National and Inter- 
national Implications of the Twentieth Party 
Congress.” 

The most important decision of the business 
meeting was the action to establish a Midwest 
Political Science Journal in cooperation with 
the Wayne University Press. 

The officers elected by the Conference for 
1956-1957 were Wilfred Binkley, Ohio North- 
ern University, President; Marshall Knappen, 
University of Michigan, Vice President; 
Reginald Laing, Carleton College and Ivan 
Stone, Beloit College, members of the Execu- 
tive Council for three year terms. 

The 1957 meeting of the conference will be 
held in Springfield, Illinois on May 2—4. The 
program chairman is Ralph Straets of Miami 
University. Co-chairmen of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements are Jack Isakoff of the 
Ilinois Legislative Council and Philip Mony- 
penny of the University of Illinois. 


The Northern California Political Science 
Association held its annual meeting on May 
5 at Stanford University. There were papers 
delivered and panel discussions held on “Pre- 
Convention Politics” in general and on the 
election issue politics of civil rights, foreign 
policy, farm and conservation. Professor 
Henry Ehrmann of the University of Colorado 
addressed the Juncheon session on ‘‘Pressure 
Groups in France and Great Britain.” Officers 
elected for 1956-57 were: President Arnaud 
B. Leavelle, Stanford University; Vice- 


President, Earl C. Segrets, Sacramento State 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Richard J. 
Roberts, University of Santa Clara. The fol- 
lowing were named members of the council: 
Norman Jacobson, University of California 
(Berkeley); Hyman Palais, Humboldt State 
College; Vernon Puryear, University of -Cali- 
fornia (Davis); Roy Archibald, College of San 
Mateo; Dean R. Cresap, San Jose State Col- 
lege; Robert L. Johnston, Mills College. 


The Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association hold its Ninth Annual Meeting 
at Willamette University April 20-21. The 
following officers were elected: John Swarth- 
out, President; George Wolfe, College of 
Idaho, Vice-President; Donald Balmer, Lewis 
and Clark College, Secretary-Trcasurer; Board 
Members: Rev. Richard Twohy, S. J., Gon- 
zaga University, and David Corbett, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 


The 1955-56 Annual Meeting of the New 
England Political Science Association was held 
on May 5th at the University of Connecticut. 
Four papers were presented: “Egypt in Transi- 
tion,” by Walter Sharp of Yale University; 
“An Approach to the Analysis of Political 
Systems,” by David Easton of the University 
of Chicago; “The Presidential Press Con- 
ference,” by Elmer Cornwell, Jr., of Brown 
University; and “The NAACP and the 
Courts” by Clement Vose of Bowdoin. 

At the business meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: Athern 
Daggett, Bowdoin College, President; Guy H. 
Dodge of Brown University, Vice President; 
and George Goodwin, Jr., University of 
Massachusetts, Secretary-Treasurer. Elected 
to the executive committee were: Gwendolyn 
Carter, Smith College; James W. Fesler, Yale 
University and Andrew Gyorgy, Boston 
University. 


The Eighth Annual Conference on American 
Foreign Policy was held at Colgate University 
July 2-6. The conference theme was “Waging 
Peace for Freedom.” Approximately 50 out- 
standing speakers and discussion leaders 
participated in the conference. 


The Committee on East European Studies 
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of the University of Texas wiil hold a three- 
day conference on “The Present Political 
State of East Europe” in Austin, October 
11~13, 1956. The conference is being financed 
by a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council, Discussion leaders include Professor 
John Hasard of Columbia University; Profes- 
sor Andrei Lobonov-Rostovsky of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; John Morrison, Geo- 
graphic Consultant on the U.S.8.R.; Harrison 
Salisbury of The New York Times; and Pro- 
fessor Donald Hodgman of the University of 
California. 


The Second Conference on Democratic 
Theory was held at Buck Hills Falls, Pennsyl- 
venia, June 11-19. Directed by William S, 
Stokes the conference was sponsored by The 
Foundation for American Studies which is 
financed by the William Volker Fund. Formal 
papers were given by Dwight Waldo, William 
McGovern, Eric Voegelin, Felix Morley, 
Henry 8. Kariel, Alfred de Grazia, William $. 
Stokes, Willmoore Kendall, Herbert Butter- 
field. 


On March 7—8 the Ninth Annual Conference 
of the William Edgar Borah Outlawry of War 
Foundation was held on the campus of the 
University of Idaho. The series of conferences 
is devoted to the general theme ‘The Causes 
and the Conditions of Peace.” This year the 
specific theme was “Cultural Diversity and 
World Pesce.” Major addresses on this theme 
were delivered by Melville J. Herskovits, 
Northwestern University, George H. T. 
Kimple, Director of the African Survey of the 
Twentieth Century Fund; Harold H. Fisher, 
Director Emeritus, Hoover Institute and 
Library, and Boyd A. Martin, University of 
Idaho. 


The Eighth Annual Workshop in Problems 
of State and Local Government was held at 
Indiana University, June 18-July 6, under the 
joint sponsorship of the department of govern- 
ment and the school of education. Louis E. 
Lambert of the department of government was 
chairman. 


The World Affairs Council of Northern 
California held a conference on April 13-15. 
Among the speakers at the various sessions 
were Allan Dulles of the C.I.A., Carl Maroy, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Edwin Wright of the State Department and 
Morton A. Kaplan of the Center for Advanced 
Studies in the Behavioral Sciences. 
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A workshop entitled “Germany: United or 
Divided” was sponsored by the department of 
political science, Marshall College, June 2-21. 
Visiting lecturera were Taylor Cole, Duke 
University, Herbert Weil, German Embassy, 
Conley H. Dillon, head of the department of 
political science, Marshall College. Carl Leiden 
of Marshall College directed the workshop. 


The Seventh Annual Conference on Prob- 
lems of American Foreign Policy was held at 
Indiana University June 29 and 30. The topic 
was “The Russian Enigma and Western Re- 
sponse.” Professor Edward H. Buebrig served 
as Chairman. Speakers included Harry 
Schwartz of The New York Times; C. Burke 
Elbrick, Acting Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affaira; Brigadier General 
Charles H. Bonesteel ITI, Department of 
Defense; Mr. Nugroho, Minister Counselor of 
the Indonesian Embassy; Mr. Mahmood 
Shafqat, First Secretary of the Pakistan Mis- 
sion to the United Nations; Mr, J. O. Udoji, 
Permanent Becretary, Ministry of Health, 
Eastern Region, Nigeria; and a panel con- 
sisting of Messrs. Robert Strausz~Hupe, 
Norman Palmer, Gerhart Niemeyer, and 
Colonel William R. Kintner. 


The Third Mid-West Seminar on U. 8. 
Foreign Policy will be held on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin September 9-14, 
1956. The Seminar is one of a series jointly 
sponsored by four midwest universities: Nli- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


The final conference held by the North- 
western University department of political 
science in connection with its Curriculum 
Development Project (supported by the 
Carnegie Corporation) met March 15-17, 
1956 and was concerned with the Study of the 
Community. Papers prepared in advance and 
discussed at the Conference were: ‘The Ne- 
ture of Community and Methods of Com- 
munity Analysis,” by Gordon W. Blackwell, 
University of North Carolina; “The Political 
Implications of Community Identification,” 
by Angus Campbell, University of Michigan; 
“Studying Associations and Organization 
Structure,” by Peter H. Rossi, University of 
Chicago; and “Individual Participation in 
Mass Society,” by Scott Greer, Occidental 
College. A limited number of copies of the 
above papers are available for distribution (as 
are a few copies of papers read at earlier con- 
ferences) from the Curriculum Development 
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Project, Northwestern University, Evanston 
Tilinoia. 


The department of political science at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, in 
cooperation with the American Institute of 
Planners, sponsored a Planning Institute June 
8 and 9 on the subject: Transportation and 
Metropolitan Planning. Professor Ernest A. 
Engelbert served as director of the Institute, 
and the research papers presented will be 
published. 


The Public Administration Service of the 
department of government, University of New 
Hampshire, conducted a Public Affairs In- 
stitute on the revision of the New Hampshire 
Constitution on April 7, 1956. 
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The American University’s department of 
government and public administration during 
the Summer Session sponsored again its regu- 
larly scheduled Public Affairs Laboratory. The 
Laboratory was under the direction of 
Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, chairman of the 
department of government and public ad- 
ministration, Charles M. Hersh, associate pro- 
fessor of government and public administra- 
tion, and Royce Hanson, lecturer in govern- 
ment and public administration. 


The District of Columbia Political Science 
Association (DCPSA) held its fourth meeting 
of the current year in the Lounge of the 
Brookings Institution, May 31, 1956. Sidney 
Hyman, author of The American President, 
delivered an address on “The Presidency and 
the Party System.” 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Ford Foundation has given $1,275,000 _ 


to Columbia University to further its work in 
international affairs. The grant will be used 
for three main purposes: to expand the 
Columbia staff in various fields of foreign pol- 
icy; to develop and strengthen the work of the 
Near and Middle East Institute, and to pro- 
duce a greater degree of integration in the 
teaching of law, business, economics and for- 
eign problems. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion has granted $13,950 to Fordham Uni- 
versity’s department of political philosophy 
and the social sciences for research and experi- 
mentation on the relationship of clasa size to 
the effective teaching of politics, economics 
and sociology. 


The Claremont Graduate School has re- 
cently established the Story Program in Public 
Affairs leading to the Master of Arts degree. 
This program honors the late Russell McCul- 
loch Story, former President of Claremont 
College and Professor of government. Con- 
centrations are offered in business economics, 
government administration and international 
relations, The Story Program is designed to 
help prepare young men and women for re- 
sponsible positions in business and govern- 
ment, at home and abroad. 


A new program in natural resources ad- 
ministration is being offered on the graduate 
level by the Institute of Public Administra- 


tion and the School of Natural Resources at 
the University of Michigan. The program 
combines the fields of public administration 
and conservation and leads to the degree of 
Master of Science in the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies. 


The Social Science Research Council has 
recently announced three new programs of 
grants for research in fields of special interest 
to political scientists, as well as to other social 
scientists. The Committee on Comparative 
Politics will administer a program of grants 
for field studies of political groups in areas 
outside the United States. The Committee 
on National Security Policy Research will 
administer a program of grants for research 
on problems of national defense in the period 
1989-1955; this program complements that 
for research on the history of American mili- 
tary policy, which will again be offered in 
1956-57. The Committee on Political Behavior 
will administer a program of grants to in- 
dividuals for research on American govern- 
mental processes; the program of grants for 
research on state politics in the United States 
will again be.administered by this Committee 
in 1956-57. Awards are made under these 
programs on a competitive basis to individuals 
possessing the Ph.D. or ita equivalent. Ap- 
plication forms and information about these 
programs may be obtained by writing to the 
Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson 
Place N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Institute of Publie Administration of 
the University of Michigan completed on June 
15, 1956 a four year pioneering project to 
establish an Institute of Public Administration 
at the University of the Philippines in Manila. 
The project was financed with U. 8. govern- 
ment and Philippine counterpart funds under 
the Point IV program. Originally theeproject 
was staffed entirely by Americans, with John 
W. Lederle as director and chief advisor. 
During the course of the project, a number of 
Filipinos were trained in the United States, 
and Filipinos have gradually assumed full 
responsibility for the new organisation. 


A program of Fulbright Predoctoral Fellow- 
ships providing interneships at the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative Sciences, 
Brussels and the International Union of Local 
Authorities, The Hague is available for the 
year 1957-58. Application forms and further 
information can be obtained from the Insti- 
tute of International Education at 1 East 67 
St., New York 21, New York. 


A new publication, the Journal of Adminis- 
trattve Affaires appeared this year under the 
sponsorship of the Institute of Administra- 
tive Affairs, University of Tehran. Published 
in Persian, several hundred copies are mimeo- 
graphed in English. Inquiries should be 
directed to the Institute for Administrative 
Affairs, USOM/Iran, APO 205, New York, 
New York. 


The Brookings Institution has announced 
the appointment of six Research Fellows, 
three in economics and three in government 
for the academic year 1956-57. Those in gov- 
ernment are Frank B. Cliffe, Jr., Staff As- 
sistant, Public Administration Clearing House; 
Lester W. Milbrath, instructor in political 
science, University of North Carolina; and 
Merton L. Reichler, instructor in government, 
Columbia University. Laurin L. Henry, 
formerly of the Washington office of the Public 
Administration Clearing House, has been ap- 
pointed a research associate, and Stanley Kel- 
ley, Jr., one of the 1955-56 research fellows, 
has been appointed to the staff for the year 
1956-57. Roy B. Eastin, executive officer and 
formerly superintendent of documents of the 
Government Printing Office has contracted to 
prepare a third edition of Schmeckebier’s 
Government Publications and Their Use, first 
published in 1936. 


Charles Adrian has resumed his teaching 
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duties at Michigan State stali this fall 
after acting as administrative assistant _to 
Governor G. Mennen Williams from January 
to September 1956. 


Charles 8. Ascher, of Brooklyn College, at- 
tended congressea of the non-governmental 
organizations which he representa at the 
United Nations: the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning in Vienna in 
July, and the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences in Madrid in September. 
He also attended the first Congress of the 
International Association of Legal Science in 
Barcelona. 


William B. Ballis, of the University of 
Washington, was visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the 1956 summer 
session, 


Willatd F. Barber is now counsellor of 
Embassy in Warsaw, Poland. 


Erwin W. Bard, of Brooklyn College, will 
spend a sabbatical year in Europe in 1956-57, 
based largely at the College of Europe in 
Bruges. 


Loren P. Beth, of the University of Florida, 
taught at the summer session at Boston 
University. 


Hugh A. Bone, of the University of Wash- 
ington, directed the national workshop of the 
Citizenship Clearing House at Bedford, Penn- 
sylvania in September. 


Bernard Brown, of Michigan State Uni- 
vorsity, has been awarded a post-doctoral 
Fulbright Research Scholarship for 1956—57 to 
Study in France. 


Ben G. Burnett, of Whittier College, has 
received a Haynes Foundation grant for re- 
search in Latin America. 


John C. Bollens, University of California 
{Los Angeles), is executive officer and research 
director of the Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, 
for 1956—57. 


Herbert W. Briggs, of Cornell University, 
was elected Associe de l'Institut de Droit In- 
ternational at its meeting in Granada, Spain 
in April. 


Henry L. Bretton, of the University of 
Michigan, spent the summer in the Gold 
Coast under a Rackham grant. He will spend 
the academic year, 1956-57, in Austria at the 
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University of Innsbruck under a Fulbright 
Fellowship. 


Philip W. Buck resumes his teaching duties 
at Stanford after a year’s leave in England. 


Robert K. Carr, of Dartmouth College has 
been elected to membership in the American 
Academies of Arts and Sciences. 


William S. Carpenter, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, is consultant to the Law Revision and 
Legislative Services Commission in New Jer- 
sey and has served as acting diréctor of its 
Division of Legislative Services and Research. 


James C. Charlesworth has had his leave of 
absence from the University of Pennsylvania 
extended in order to permit him to continue as 
Secretary of Administration in the cabinet of 
Governor George M. Leader. i 


Edward K. T. Chen, of the University of 
Houston, is on a year’s leave of absence en- 
gaged in research in Washington. 


James Coleman, University of California at 
Loa Angeles, is spending the year 1956-57 on 
leave in Africa, 


Cornelius P. Cotter has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bay Area chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration. 


Hoyt Crider is returning to the United 
States this summer after a two year hitch with 
the Tehran group of the University of South- 
ern California. He will serve as lecturer in the 
Civio Center division of the University and 
will be employed with the Office of the Ad- 
ministrative Officer of Los Angeles County. 


Royden Dangerfield, of the University of 
Illinois, was a visiting lecturer at the summer 
school of Utah State Agricultural College. 


Robert B. Dishman, of the University of 
New Hampshire, has been appointed by 
Governor Dwinell to serve a three-year ap- 
pointment on the Legislative Council. 


John Dorsey has returned to Michigan 
State University after a year with the Uni- 
versity Technical Assistance Mission to the 
Vietnamese government, l 


Alex N. Dragnich, of Vanderbuilt Univer- 
sity, lectured at the Army War College Feb- 
ruary 5-10, 1956, on the future of United 
States policy toward Yugoslavia, and served as 
consultant to the Study Group on South- 
eastern Europo., 
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David Easton of the University of Chicago, 
will deliver a paper entitled ‘‘An Approach to 
the Analysis of Political Systems” at the Inter- 
national Political Science Association Con- 
ference in Geneva, Switserland. 


William Ebenstein, of Princeton University, 
was a visiting lecturer at the University of 
Wisconsin during the summer of 1956. 


John H. Ferguson, of The Pennsylvania 
State University, has been granted a second 
year’s leave of absence to continue his work as 
Director of Program Evaluation in the Office 
of Administration of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


LeRoy Ferguson, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, is the recipient of a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council for 1956-57. 


Houston I. Fournoy, who recently received 
his Ph.D. degree from Princeton, is now 
sorving as legislative assistant to United 
States Senator H. Alexander Smith. 


Russell H. Fifield, of the University of 
Michigan, spent the summer in Southeast 
Asia under a Horace H. Rackham grant. 


Russell Fitzgibbon, University of California 
at Los Angeles, has been elected president of 
the Western Political Science Association, 
1958-57. 


Harry J. Friedman, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, will spend next year doing research 
in India and Pakistan. 

William J. Gore served as a project director 
for one of the seven research teams working 
for the Federal Civil Defense Agency during 
the summer of 1956. 


George A. Graham, of Princeton University, 
will be on a leave of absence during the aca- 
demic year 1956-57 to serve as director of the 
public affairs program for the Ford Founda- 
tion, 


J. A. C. Grant, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, has accepted an invita- 
tion of the Republic of Vietnam to spend the 
summer in Saigon as advisor on constitutional 
law and judicial and legal reform. He recently 
returned from a year’s leave in Spain and will 
resume his duties at Los Angeles in mid- 
September. 


Elmer D. Graper, former head of the depart- 
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ment of political science of the University of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


Andrew Gyorgy, of Boston University, de- 
livered the last of the 1956 Marshall Woods 
lectures at Brown University. ° 


John H. Hallowell will return to Duke 
University in September, 1956 after a year’s 
sabbatical leave in Germany. 


Ferrel Heady, of the University of Michigan, 
attended the International Congress of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences in Madrid September 
2—8, 1956. 


Dell G. Hitchner, University of Washington, 
has received a U. 8. Specialists grant from the 
State Department. 


Edward W. Hughes, lecturer in politica at 
Kings College, New Castle, England, will 
spend 1956-57 as visiting lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under a Fulbright grant. 


Harry V. Jaffa will be on leave of absence 
from Ohio State University for the year 
1956-57, doing research under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Thomas Jenkins of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, will be on leave for the 
academic year 1956-57. 


Raymond A. Jolly returns from a two and a 
half year appointment with the Tehran unit 
of the University of Southern California. He 
will continue as s lecturer with the School of 
Public Administration. 


John H. Kautsky, of Washington Univer- 
sity, taught at the summer session of the 
University of Rochester. 


William J. Keefe, of Chatham College, has 
been appointed to the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on Governmental Reorganization which 
will report to the 1957 session of the legislature. 


Richard J. Kozicki, research fellow at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has received a 
Ford Foundation fellowship for 1956-57. 


Robert 8. Lancaster is returning to the Uni- 
versity of the South after a year spent as Ful- 
bright exchange professor at the University of 
Bagdad. 


George A. Lanyi returns to Oberlin College 
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in September after spending a year in London 
on 2 Ford Faculty Fellowship. 


Donald R. Larson, of the University of 
Miami, is on leave of absence working with the 
Public Administration Service on various 
projects throughout the United States and 
Alaska, 


Walter H. C. Laves, of Indiana University, 
attended a UNESCO Conference on Evalua- 
tion of Technical Assistance projects at McGill 
University, May 29-June 1, 1956. He has been 
appointed a member of a Special Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education 
Commission on Education and International 
Affairs and the Committee on Institutional 
Projects Abroad. 


Leo Lott, of Ohio State University, was a 
visiting lecturer in the summer session at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Harry A. Marlow, formerly Director, the 
Civic Center Division, School of Publie Ad- 
ministration, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and for the past two years Chief of 
Party of the faculty at the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Affairs, University of Tehran, is 
on home leave this summer prior to his return 
to Tehran for another two year hitch as Chief 
of Party. 


Hubert Marshall, of Stanford University, is 
serving as associate director of the Stanford 
Committee on Undergraduate Education. 


Albert B. Martin of The Pennsylvania 
State University has been engaged as a con- 
sultant to the Reorganisation Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Charles E. Martin, of the University of 
Washington, has been appointed director of 
the World Affairs Symposium to be held at 
Riverside, California in December. 


M. Nelson McGeary, of The Pennsylvania 
State University, served during the summer as 
research oonsuitant to the Commission on 
Government Reorganization of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


Peter Odegard will ba on leave from: the 
University of California for the 1956-57 
academic year. 


Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., of the State College 
of Washington, will be on sabbatical leave in 
1956-57 and will spend the year in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Felix Oppenheim, of the University of Dela- 
ware, has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship for the academic year 1956-57. 


Vincent Ostrom will return to the Univer- 
sity of Oregon after occupying a fellowship at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behav- 
ioral Sciences. He will serve as director of re- 
search for the Northwest Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration financed by the 
Kellogg Foundation. 


James K. Pollock, president of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association, presided 
over a meeting of the executive committee of 
that organization and a round table following 
immediately afterward. Edward H. Litchfield, 
the American member of the executive com- 


mittee and Evron Kirkpatrick, executive di- - 


rector of the American Political Science Associ- 
ation were in attendance. The sessions were 
held in Montreux, Switzerland, September 
10-14. 


Rollin B. Posey, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will be on leave for the year 1956-57. 


Constantine Rackauskas will be on leave 
from Fordham University during the Fall 
semester of 1956. 


Martin R. Ream, of the University of 
Southern California, is returning to the faculty 
of the Institute of Administrative Affairs of 
the University of Tehran. 


Emmette S. Redford, of the University of 
Texas, has been granted a leave of absence for 
the fali semester 1956-57. 


Neal Riemer, of The Pennsylvania State 
University, taught at the summer School at 
Cornell University. 


Benjamin Rivlin, of Brooklyn College, has 
been granted a Fulbright fellowship for re- 
search in North Africa. 


Victor Rosenblum is on semi-sabbatical 
leave of absence from the University of Cali- 
fornia for the fall semester. 


Ernest E. Rossi, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been granted an Italian Ministry 
Foreign Affairs fellowship at the Bologna 
Center of the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies of Johns Hopkins University. 


Richard F. Schier, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, was retained for the past summer by 
the Bureau of Municipal Affairs, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 
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Robert Scott, of the University of Illinois, 
has returned from a year’s sabbatical leave, 
most of which was spent in Spain. 


H. P. Secher, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, has been awarded a Fulbright Grant for 
1956-57 as an Advanced Research Scholar. 


Lester G. Seligman, of the University of 
Oregon, has been awarded a two year grant- 
in-aid by the Social Science Research Council. 
He will be on leave during 1956-57. 


Chandler Shaw, of Bethany College, taught 
at the summer ee of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 


William Shepherd, of Beloit College, has 
resigned to enter the field of radio communi- 
cations. 


Foster Sherwood, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, is on sabbatical leave 
for the academic year 1956-57 to engage in 
research under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


H. Gordon Skilling, of Dartmouth College, 
taught at the summer session of the University 
of Vermont. 


Rhoten A. Smith has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas after completing a year’s 
leave of absence to serve as Associate Director 
of the National Citizenship Clearing House, 
Law Center, New York University. 


Richard Snyder, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will be on leave during 1956-57. 


George Stambuk, of Indiana University, has 
received a John Hay Whitney Foundation fel- 
lowship grant. 


Richard W. Sterling, of Dartmouth, has 
been awarded a Rockefeller Foundation grant 
for the year 1956-57. 


Paul D. Stewart, of Marshall College, has 
been serving as research director of the All 
Huntington Association for a City Manager 
Form of Government and was elected to the 
Charter Board in the May primary. 


Ivan M. Stone, of Beloit College, was re- 
cently elected vice president of the North 
Central Association of Academic Deans. 


William Brucé Storm, of the-University of 
Southern California, will be with the Tehran 
group during 1956-57. 
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Thor Swanson, of the State College of 
Washington taught at the Syracuse University 
summer session. He will be on leave during 
1956-57, having been awarded the Staf Fel- 
lowship of the National Municipal League. 


Eduard Taborsky, of the University of 
Texas, has returned after holding a Visiting 
professorship at the University of Tennessee. 


Hans B. Thorelli has been awarded the 
annual prize of the Fahibeck Foundation. He 
recently resigned as Director of the Industrial 
Council for Social and Economic Studies, 
Stockholm, Sweden to become an associate of 
the new Marketing Research Service of the 
General Electric Company, New York City. 


Wayne Untereiner, of the University of 
Southern California, will be with the Tehran 
group during 1956-57. 


Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. of the University 
of Miami, is spending the summer touring the 
Middle East and Europe. 


John Vanderzell has resumed his duties at 
Franklin and Marshall College after a one 
year leave of absence to serve as director of 
research, Bureau of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


William Verhage, of Boston University, has 
returned from a Fulbright lectureship at the 
International Christian University, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


S. Sidney Ulmer has been teaching at the 
summer session of the University of Houston. 


Harvey Walker, of Ohio State University, 
has started a one year assignment as a member 
of a technical assistance team for the United 
Nationa, teaching public administration in a 
United Nations specialised school in San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 


Robert E. Ward, of the University of Michi- 
gan, is spending his sabbatical year, 1956-57, 
in Japan under the auspices of a Fulbright 
grant and a Rackham Fund grant. 
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James T. Watkins IV, of Stanford; served 
during the past year as chairman of the 
regional committee of the National Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program. 


Edward Weidner, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, was Public Administration Specialist 
of a Michigan State University Ford Founda- 
tion mission to the government of Pakistan 
during most of June and July. He also spent 
several weeks in Saigon in his capacity as co- 
ordinator of the Michigan State University 
Technical Assistance Mission to the govern- 
ment of Vietnam. 


Egbert S. Wengert, of the University of 
Oregon, will spend the major portion of his 
sabbatical leave during 1956~57 as visiting pro- 
fessor of public administration in the Institute 
of Public Administration in Manila. 


Allen Whiting, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, served as a consultant to the Rand 
Corporation during the past summer. 


York Willbern, of the University of Ala- 
bama, taught at the first summer session of 
Duke University. 


Philip Williams, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
was a visiting lecturer at the University of 
Wisconsin summer gession, 


Arthur M. Wilson, of Dartmouth, has been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. : 


The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commis- 
gion is anxious to receive information about all 
1956 Wilson literature and all Centennial ac- 
tivities and programs. Information about and 
copies of all addresses, papera and sermons 
would be appreciated. Readers are asked to 
send in notices about all programs and activi- 
ties, lecture series, discussion forums, library 
and school exhibits, TV or radio programs, 
musical or dramatio presentations, and to in- 
clude the date, place, sponsoring group and 
participants. Communications should be sent 
to The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commis- 
sion, Interior Building, Washington 25, D.C, 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Gilbert Abcarian, of Sacramento State Col- 
lege, has been appointed visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Tulsa. 


Emile B. Ader is on leave of absence from 


the University of Tulsa to work with the 
United States Information Agency. 


Charles Aiken has been appointed chairman 
of the political science department at the 
University of California. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Elton Atwater, associate professor of politi- 
oal science, has been appointed head of the 
department of political science at The Penn- 
sylvania State University replacing Harold F. 
Alderfer, 


Hans Baerwald, doctoral candidate at the 
University of California, has become assistant 
professor of government at Miami University 


(Ohio). 


Chester W. Bain has been appointed assist- 
ant director of the bureau of public adminis- 
tration, University of Virginia. He continues 
as assistant professor of political science. 


Sidney Baldwin, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has accepted a position as assistant 
professor of political science at San Diego 
State College. 


Joseph W. Ballantine, formerly director of 
Far Eastern affairs in the Department of 
State, will serve as visiting professor at the 
University of Miami during 1956-57. 


Donald G. Balmer has returned as assistant 
professor at Lewis and Clark College following 
completion of his doctorate at the University 


of Washington. 


_ Edward C, Banfield has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago. 


William M. Beaney, Jr. has been promoted 
to associate professor in the department of 
politics at Princeton University. 


George Belknap of Michigan State Uni- 
versity will be a visiting professor at the 
University of California for the year 1956-57. 


Oliver T., Benson of the University of Okla- 
homa will serve as visiting professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Texas during the 
fall semester, 1956-57. 


G. Robert Blackburn has been appointed 
visiting acsistant professor of political science 
at Washington University, St. Louis, for 
1958-57. 


George 8. Blair has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He is also 
chief educational associate at the University’s 
Institute of Local and State Government. 


George I. Blanksten, associate professor of 
political science, has become chairman of the 
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department of political sclence at North- 
western University. 


Virgil C. Blum, 8.J., formerly of Creighton 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Marquette 
University. 

Wilmer L. Bohlmann, doctoral candidate at 
the University of Washington, will be acting 
instructor at the State College of Washington 


` during 1956-57. 


Kenneth P. Borgen has been promoted to 
the rank of professorial lecturer in the depart- 
ment of government and public administration 
at The American University 


Cecil C. Brett has been appointed instructor 
in government at Indiana University. 


Louis Brownlow has been appointed visiting 
professor of political science at Washington 
University, St. Louis, for the spring semester 
of 1957. 


William Buchanan, formerly of the faculty 
of Mississippi State College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Southern California. 


Ronald J. Bunn, formerly of Duke Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor in 
government at the University of Texas. 


John A. Bunzel has been appointed in- 
structor of political science at Michigan State 
University. 


George P. Bush has retired with the rank 
of professor emeritus of government and public 
administration at The American University 


Robert O. Byrd has become associate pro- 
fessor and occupies the Hugh 8. Magill chair 
of the history and science of government at 
Ilinois Wesleyan University. 


Lynton Keith Caldwell has been appointed 
visiting professor of government and coordi- 
nator of the Thailand Public Administration 
program at Indiana University. 


Byrum E. Carter has been promoted to 
associate profeasor in the department of gov- 
ernment at Indiana University. 


Reo M. Christenson of the editorial staff of 
the Toledo Blade has joined the department of 
government at Miami University (Ohio). 


Wesley Chumlea, formerly of the University 
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of Texas, has accepted appointment as in- 
structor in government at Texas A. and M. 
College. 


John M. Clarke has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the department 
of government and public administration at 
The American University. j 


I. L. Claude, Jr., has accepted an associate 
professorship at the University of Delaware. 


James Coke has been promoted to the rank 
of Assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Vernon F. Cook of Ohio State University 
has been appointed as instructor in the de- 
partment of political science at Western Re- 
nerve. 


Edward F. Cooke, formerly of Knox Col- 
lege, haa been appointed assistant professor in 
the department of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Joseph D. Cooper has been promoted to the 
rank of adjunct professor of government and 
public administration in the department of 


government and public administration at The 


American University. 


Robert W. Cox has been promoted to the 
rank of professiorial lecturer in the depart- 
ment of government and publio administration 
at The American University. 


Michael Curtis has been appointed an in- 
structor in political science at Yale University. 


Martin Diamond has become assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Chicago. 


Robert T. Daland of the University of Ala- 
bama has become assistant professor in the 
department of government and international 
relations of the University of Connecticut. 


Thomas J. Davy has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Howard E. Dean, who returns to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon from his sabbatical leave in 
the fall, has been advanced to an associate 
professorship. 


Herbert S. Dinerstein has been promoted to 
the rank of professorial lecturer in the depart- 
ment of government and public administration 
at The American University. 
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Paul Dolan, chairman of the department of 
political science at the University of Dela- 
ware, has a Fulbright lectureship at the Col- 
lege of Political Science, Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany, for the academic year 1956-57. 


James R. Donoghue, director of the bureau 
of government at the University of Wisconsin, 
has been promoted to full professor. 


Harold M. Dorr, professor of political 


` science at the University of Michigan, has been 


named dean of state-wide education. 


Cecil H. Driver has been appointed ehair- 
man of the department of political science, 
Yale University. 


Eugene P, Dvorin has been appointed in- 
structor at Michigan State University. 


Clyde Eagleton, professor of international 
law at New York University, has retired. 


Professor Rowland A. Egger has been ap- 
pointed the new director of the Woodrow 
Wilson Department of Foreign Affairs at the 
University of Virginia. He has served for two 
years as the Near East representative of the 
Ford Foundation. 


William C. Ellet, formerly of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University 
of Virginia. 


Garland Fothergill has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at Wiscon- 
sin State College. 


William O. Farber, professor of government 
at the University of South Dakota, has ac- 
cepted a one year appointment in the depart- 
ment of political science at Northwestern 
University. 


Herman Finer will be Walker Ames profes- 
sor at the University of Washington during 
the winter quarter, 1957. 


Ralph 8. Fjelstad has been promoted to 
Congdon professor of government and inter- 
national relations at Carleton College. 


Vernon L. Fluharty has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of political acience at the University of 
Pittsburgh. | 


Robert Y. Fluno has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of political science at 
Whitman College. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Daryll Forde, of University College, Lon- 
don, has been appointed visiting professor of 
political science and anthropology for the fall 
semester at the University of California. 


William R. Gable, formerly of the Georgia 
Institute of Technology has accepted appoint- 
ment as a research associate at the Institute of 
Public Administration of the University of 
Michigan. 


William Howard Gammon, Project Co- 
ordinator, Accounting Policy Division Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, has been 
appointad to the faculty of the department of 
government and public administration of The 
American University. 


John Gange, director of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Department of Foreign Affairs has re- 
signed from the University of Virginia. In 
June and July he will direct a Research Train- 
ing Institute in International Relations for the 
Social Science Research Council at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. In August he will go to 
Germany as a guest of the German govern- 
ment in Bonn and in October he will take up a 
Fulbright lectureship in American Studiés at 
the University of Heidelberg. 


Hubert S. Gibbs has been promoted to 
associate professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of government at Boston University. 
Former chairman Lashley G. Harvey, remains 
as director of the bureau of public administra- 
tion. 


Gilbert F. Gilchrist resumes his duties as 
assistant professor of political science and 
history at the University of the South after a 
two year Fulbright scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of London. 


Ralph Goldman has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at Michigan State University. 


Merrill R. Goodall has been appointed to 
the position of associate professor of Asian 
studies and government at the Claremont 
Graduate School. 


Charles H. Goodman has been appointed to 
the faculty of the department of government 
and public administration as professor of 
government and public administration at The 
- American University. 


William Gore, formerly of the University of 
Washington, has joined the faculty at the 
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University of Kansas as assistant professor of 
political science and will direct the expanded 
M.P.A, program in state administration. 


John Grumm has joined the faculty at the 


` University of Kansas as assistant professor of 


political science, 


Andrew Gyorgy will be on leave for the first 
semester 1956-57 from Boston University to 
lecture on Russian foreign policy at the Navy 
Staff College, Newport, R.I. 


Andrew Hacker has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of government at Cornell 
University. 


Myron Q. Hale, formerly of Columbia 


' University, has been appointed instructor in 


government at the University of Texas. 


Louis J. Halle of the University of Virginia 
is on leave during 1956-57 and will be on the 
faculty of the Institut Universitaire des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Samuel Halperin, who received his Ph.D. at 
Washington University in 1956, has been 
appointed instructor in political science at 
Wayne University, 


Paul Y. Hammond will join the staff of the 
Institute of War and Peace at Columbia in 
September, 1956 and will serve as lecturer in 
government in Columbia College. 


Frederick H. Harris, who has been visiting 
professor at the University of the South, is 
rejoining the department of political science at 
the University of North Carolina. 


Joseph P. Harris of the University of Cali- 
fornia will spend the fall in England as a 
Fulbright professor at the London School of 
Economics. 


Louis K. Harris was promoted to the rank of 
associate professor of political acience at Kent 
State University. 


Guy B. Hathorn has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of government and 
politics at the University of Maryland. 


Sherman 8. Hayden has become professor 
of international relations at Clark University. 


Donald E. Hayhurst of the University of 
Pittsburgh has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of political science at 
West Virginia University. 
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Joseph A. Hearst of Barnard College has 
joined the department of political science at 
Idaho State College. 


John J. Hebal, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Minnesota, will be acting in- 
structor at the State College of een 
during 1956-57. 


Robert 8. Hill has been appointed an as- 
sistant professor of political science at the 
University of North Dakota. 


Edward H. Hobbs has been promoted to 
professor of political science at the University 
of Mississippi. 

Robert T. Holt has been appointed to an in- 


. structorship in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 


Robert A. Horn has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science at Stanford 
University. 


Fred Horrigan of Indiana University has 
been appointed research associate at the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Thammasat, Bangkok, Thailand. 


Robert Horwits has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at Michigan State University. 


Thomas Hovet, Jr., formerly visiting as- 
sistant professor at Miami University, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the 
department of government of New York 
University. 


Howard K. Hyde has been promoted to 
adjunct professor of government and public 
administration in the department of govern- 
ment and public administration at The 
American University. 


Walter O. Jacobson has been promoted to 
the rank of professorial lecturer in the depart- 
ment of government and public administration 
at The American University. È 


G. Edward Janosik has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor of political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania. 


John E. Johns has joined the department of 


history and political science at Stetson 


University. 


Scott D. Johnston has been promoted to 
professor of political science and head of a new 
department of political science at Hamline 
University. During 1955-56 his duties in- 
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cluded serving as coordinator of the Hill 
Foundation Four College Area Study Program 
on the Far East. 


Ralph G. Jones, associate professor of gov- 
ernment at the University of Arkansas, has 
completed a year at the University of Minne- 
sota as visiting professor of political science. 
During 1956-57 he will occupy the chair of 
international law at the Naval War College, 
Newport, Rhode Island. É 


Conrad F. Joyner of the University of 


. Florida has been named instructor in the de- 


partment of political science at West Virginia 
University. 


Claudius Johnson of the State College of 
Washington will serve as visiting professor at 
the University of California during the fall 
semester. 


Eldon L. Johnson, former member of the 
political science faculty and dean of the 
graduate school of the University of Oregon 
has been inducted as the 13th president of the 
University of New Hampshire. 


Morton A. Kaplan has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at the University of Chicago. 


John K. King of the University of Virginia 
has resigned to accept a government position 
in Washington. 


Henry A. Kissinger, formerly of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, has become aasistant 
professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago. 


James R. Klonoski, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed to the 
faculty of St. Olafs College. 


Kenneth Kofmehl will serve as visiting as- 
sistant professor of political science at tho 
University of Kansas. 


James L. Kunen has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the department 
of government and public administration at 
The American University. 


John Larson, formerly instructor in political 
science at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed assistant professor of business 
administration at Northwestern University. 


Richard H. Leach, who served as visiting 
lecturer in political science at Duke University 
during 1955-56, has joined the department of 
political science as assistant professor. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Luke T, Lee, formerly assistant professor of 
history and government at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, has been appointed visiting assistant 
professor of political science at The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


Shao Chuan Leng will be on leave from the 
University of Virginia during 1956-57 to lec- 
ture at Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan. 


J. G. Liebenow has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at the University of 
Texas. 


Roy C. Macridis has been appointed &880- 
ciate professor of political science at Washing- 
ton University, 8t. Louis. 


Joseph F, Maloney has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor at Fordham 
University. 


D. Bruce Marshall has been appointed an 
instructor in political science at Ohio State 
University. 

Eugene A. Mawhinney, recently promoted 
to associate professor of political science at 
Elmira College, has been appointed chairman 
of the division of social science for a three 
year term. 


Jaro Mayda, assistant professor of law at 
the University of Wisconsin, has become as- 
sociate professor of comparative law at 
Louisiane State University. 


Richard McCleery has become instructor of 
political science at Michigan State University. 


Charles H. McLaughlin has been promoted 
to a full professorship at the University of 
Minnesota and will continue as director of the 
programs in international relations and area 
studies. 


Daniel S. McHargue of the University of 
Michigan has been promoted to the rank of 
associate professor of political science. 


James H. Meisel of the University of 
Michigan has been promoted to the rank of 
professor of political science. 


Louis Menand ITI, of Dartmouth College 
has accepted the position of dean of faculty at 
Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massa- 
ohusetts. . 


August ©. Miller Jr. of Wheaton College 
has been granted leave to serve as visiting 
professor of government at the Naval War 
College for the year 1956-57. 
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Warren E. Miller, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of California has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science and research as- 
sociate in the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan. 


Hans J. Morgenthau has been appointed 
visiting professor of government at Columbia 
University and visiting lecturer in government 
at Yale University for the first semester of the 
academic year 1956-57. 


Robert L. Morlan has been promoted to 
professor of government at the University of 
Redlands, During 1956-57 he will serve as 
visiting lecturer in political science at the 
Municipal University of Amsterdam. 


Donald Mundinger, who received his Ph.D. 
at Washington University in 1956, has been 
appointed assistant professor of government 
and economics at Augustana College. 


Lloyd D. Musolf, associate professor of 
political science at Vassar College, has been 
elected chairman of the department for a two- 
year term. 


Earl A. Nehring of the University of Cal- 
ifornia (Los Angeles), has been appointed lec- 
turer in government at Indiana University. 


Benjamin Nelson has accepted appoint- 
ment as professor of History and Social Sci- 
ence at Hofstra College. 


Arthur A. North, 8.J., of Fordham Univer- 
sity has been advanced to an associate pro- 
fessorship. 


Robert M. Northrop, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has accepted an assistant 
professorship at Allegheny College. 


Alfred G. Obern has been made assistant 
professor of public administration in George 
Washington University’s new department of 
business and public administration. He will 
also supervise the governmental intern pro- 
gram. 


Edward O’Connor has resigned as instruc- 
tor in government at the University of Texas 
to accept appointment to the United States 
Foreign Service. 


Robert Osgood has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago jointly with the Center for the 
Study of American Foreign Policy. 
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John R. Owens, formerly of Wesleyan Uni- ` 


versity, has been appointed instructor in poli- 
tical science at the University of Michigan. 


Charles A. Phillips has been appointed to 
the faculty of the department of government 
and public administration at The American 
University. : 

Roy Pierce, formerly of Smith College, has 


been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan. 


Jack C. Plano has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political acience at Western 
Michigan College. During the 1956 summer 
session he served as acting departmental 
chairman, 


Charles Press has become an instructor in 
the department at Michigan State University. 


Ralph Purcell, of Sweet Briar College, has 
been appointed visiting professor in the de- 
partment of foreign affairs at the University of 
Virginia for 1956-57. 


Michael D. Reagan, of the department of 
politics at Princeton, has accepted a position 
as instructor in Williams College. 


John 8. Reshetar, Jr., has been appointed 
visiting lecturer in political science, Yale 
University, for the next academic year. 


Channing B. Richardson has been promoted 
to associate professor of political science at 
Hamilton College. 


Bennett M. Rich has been promoted to a 
professorship at Rutgers University. 


Clarence W. Rife, head of the department of 
history and political science at Hamline Uni- 
versity since 1929, retired in June after 34 
years of service. 


William Ritchie, formerly of the University 
of Michigan, has been appointed to an in- 
structorship at the University of Delaware. 


James 5. Roberta, formerly visiting assistant 
professor at the University of Minnesota, has 
accepted an assistant professorship in political 
science at the University of Nevada. 


William Robson, of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, will be at 
the University of California as a visiting pro- 
fessor during the spring, 1957 semester. 


John P, Roche, who joins the staff of the de- 
partment of political science at Brandeis Uni- 
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versity in September, will serve at Columbia 
as visiting professor of government for the 
academic year 1956-67. 


Roland Robinson has been appointed as Re- 
search Associate and In-Service Training 
Officer at the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion at the University of Thammasat, Bang- 
kok, Thailand under the Indiana University 
department of government’s ICA contract. 


John H. Romani has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at Western 
Michigan College. 


Clinton Rossiter has succeeded Mario 
Einaudi as chairman of the. department of 
government at Cornell University. 


Stanley Rothman, formerly of Harvard 
University, has been appointed instructor in 
the department of government at Smith Col- 
lege. 


Edward J. Rozek has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Robert A. Rupen has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of political science 
at Bryn Mawr College. 


Elie Salem, formerly of the department of 
public administration in the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, will return to the School for 
Advanced International Studies of Johns 
Hopkins University as assistant professor. 


Bernard Schechterman joins the depart- 
ment of government, University of Miami, in 
September as instructor of government. 


Joseph Schlesinger has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship at Michigan State 
University. 


Waldo Schumacher will serve as acting 
head of the political ssience department at the 
University of Oregon during 1956-57. 


Paul Seabury of the University of California 
will teach at Hamline University during the 
Spring, 1957. 


Edgar L. Shor of Indiana University has 
been promoted to assistant professor. He will 
serve two years as visiting professor and re- 
search director at the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Thammasat, Bang- 
kok, Thailand. 


David G. Smith has been appointed assist- 
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ant professor of political science at Stanford 
University. 


Edward C. Smith, professor of political soi- 
ence and chairman of the social acience group 
in the University College of Arts and Science, 
has retired from New York University. 


- Donald E. Smith, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will be an instructor in politi- 
cal science at the University of Rhode Island. 


Ralph Smuckler has been promoted to an 
associate professorship at Michigan State 
University. 


Russell A. Snook has been promoted to the 
rank of professorial lecturer in the depart- 
ment of government and public administration 
at The American University. 


Herman Somers of Haverford College will 
be at the University of California as visiting 
professor for the 1956-57 academic year. 


Frank Sorauf has been promoted from in- 
structor to assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at The Pennsylvania State University. 


James R. Soukup, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in government at the University of Texas. 


Harold J. Spaeth, formerly of the University 
of Cincinnati, has accepted a position as in- 
structor at the University of Detroit. 


Cummins E. Speakman, Jr. has resigned 
from the University of Virginia and continues 
to teach at the American University, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


Philip S. Spoerry, a doctoral candidate at 
Harvard, has been appointed an aoting in- 
structor at the State College of Washington. 


Normal L. Stamps, Rutgers University, has 
been promoted to associate professor. 


W. J. Stankiewics, formerly of Princeton 
University, has been serving with the depart- 
ment of economics, the Government of On- 
tario. 

Wesley A. St. John has been promoted to 


assistant professor of political science at Ham- 
line University. 

Herbert J. Storing has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at the University of Chicago. 


Owen 8. Stratton has been elected chair- 
man of the Wellesley College department of 
political science for the term 1956-59. 
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Hobart P. Sturm of Idaho State College has 
resigned to become executive secretary of the 
Idaho Municipal League. 


Ross B. Talbot, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of North Dakota, 
has accepted an appointment in the Carnegie 
internship program at Columbia University 
for 1956-57. 


Howard Taubenfeld, of Golden Gate Col- 
lege in San Francisco, will serve as lecturer in _ 
political science at the University of California 
during the Fall semester. 


Nelson E. Taylor, Jr., has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor at Vassar 
College. 


Richard W. Taylor, of Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, will be visiting as- 
sistant professor of political science at North- 
western University for 1956-57. 


Harold 8. Thames, has accepted a position 
as assistant professor of political science at 
East Central State Teachers College. 


James F. Tierney has been promoted to 
assistant professor at Dartmouth College. 


James E. Titus, of the University of Texas, 
has accepted an appointment as instructor of 
government at Texas Technological College. 


Henry J. Tomasek has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor of political 
science at the University of North Dakota. 


Maurice K. Townsend, of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Virginia. 


Martin B. Travis, Jr. has been promoted 
to associate professor of political science at 
Stanford University. During 1956-57 he will 
be on leave while serving as research fellow at 
Columbia University. 


David B. Truman has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer in political science, Yale Uni- 
versity for the fall term 1956-57. 


Shirley S. Ullmer has been appointed an 
inatructor at Michigan State University. 


Donald W. Urquidi has been appointed 
instructor at the University of Miami. 


Charles W. Van Cleve has been appointed 
instructor of government at the University of 
Texas. 
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Julius van der Kroef has joined the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Bridgeport. 


P. J. Vatikiotis has returned to the depart- 
ment of government at Indiana University as 
instructor in government. 


Robert 8. Walker, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles), has been ap- 
pointed instructor in political science at the 
University of Michigan. 


Clarence C. Walton has left the University 
of Scranton to become dean of the School of 
Business at Duquesne University. 


Frederick M. Watkins, professor of political 
acience, Yale University, has been appointed 
Director of Graduate Studies. 


Myron Weiner, formerly of Princeton, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago. 


Ruth G, Weintraub has been made director 
of program of graduate study in the Arts and 
Sciences at Hunter College. 


Norman Wengert has completed his one- 
year tenure with the Resources for the Future, 
Inc., and begins his appointment as Professor 
of Government and politics at the University 
of Maryland in September. 


H. Bradford Westerfield, formerly of Har- 
vard, has been appointed an assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago. 
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Alan F. Westin, formerly a teaching fellow 
at Harvard, has been appointed senior fellow 
at Yale University Law School for 1956-57. 


Sidney Wise has’ boen appointed chairman 
of the department of government at Franklin 
and Marshall College for the academic years 
1956-58. 


Daniel Wit has joined the staff of Indiana 
University’s public administration program in 
Thailand as a visiting professor of public 
administration. 


Leonard White has become emeritus pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago. 


J. Roffe Wike has. been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Coleman Woodbury of Yale University has 
been appointed visiting professor in political 
acience, public health, and city and regional 
planning at the University of California for 
the Spring, 1957 semester. 


Dell 8. Wright, formerly of the University 
of Michigan, has accepted an instructorship in 
political science at Wayne University. 


Quincy Wright has become emeritus pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago. 


Malcolm M. Wynn rejoins the department 
of history and political science at Stetson 
University. 

Ira W. Zartman has been appointed an in- 
structor in political science at Yale University. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Arthur Fordyce Gamber, associate professor 
of history and political science at Stetson Uni- 
versity sincs 1948, died June 5, 1958. 

Born February 10, 1888 in Norwalk, Ohio, 
he was educated in the Ohio publio schools, 
Oberlin College, Columbia -University and the 
University of Florida. He taught in public 
schools in Ohio and North Dakota and entered 
the college field in 1924. Before joining the 
Stetson Faculty he had taught at North 
Dakota Agricultural College, teachers colleges 
in Dickinson, N. D., Moorhead, Minn., and 
Valley City, N. D., and the University of 
Florida. 


W. Leon Godshall, head of the department 


of international relations at Lehigh University, 
died suddenly on June 1, 1956 at the age of 61. 
He received his B.8. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1919, the M.A. in 1920 
and the Ph.D. in 1923. Professor Godshall 
served as instructor in political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1919-23 and 
as professor of political science at Union Col- 
lege from 1923-1934. He joined the Lehigh 
faculty in 1939 as a member of the department 
of history and government. In 1947 he was- 
appointed chairman of the newly established 
department of international relations. 

In addition to rendering distinguished 
service at Union College and Lehigh Univer- 
sity Professor Godshall accepted invitations as 
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visiting professor at many of our foremost 
institutions here and abroad. His teaching as- 
signments in Chinese universities reflected his 
enthusiastic interest in Far Eastern inter- 
national relations, In 1924-25 and again in 
1931-82 he held Penfield traveling scholar- 
ships for study in Asia, In 1952-53 he served 
as the first executive secretary for the Ful- 
bright program in Japan. 

Professor Godshall’s interest in international 
relations went far beyond the academic halls. 
He was a very effective and popular lecturer 
who spoke to audiences throughout the 
United States. He served on the national board 
of directors of the Foreign Policy Association 
and organized its Lehigh Valley Branch. His 
work in Rotary International contributed 
significantly to international understanding. 
He was very active in the Middle Atlantio 
States Model United Nations and founded the 
Model Security Council of Pennsylvania col- 
leges and universities. At the time of his death 
Professor Godshall was national president of 
both Pi Gamma Mu and the International 
Platform Association. He had just received a 
year’s appointment to the Chester W. Nimits 
chair of political and social science at the 
Naval War College. 

Professor Godshall’s students and colleagues 
will always remember his stimulating lectures, 
his careful scholarship, his dynamic ability as 
an administrator and his leadership in uni- 
versity and community affairs. Above all they 
will cherish the memory of a man of high 
character who took time from a very busy life 
to befriend and encourage young people who 
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shared his enthusiasm for international rela- 
tions:.—Evesns H. Miuunr, Vestling Profes 
sor, Department of International Relations, 
Lehigh University. 


Friends of the College of Wooster were 
grieved to learn this year of the death of Mary 
Z. Jofnson, chairman of the department of 
political science. Misa Johnson served the col- 
lege for twenty-eight years and her death oul- 
minated a two year illness. 


Lawrence Preuss, professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, died of 
a heart attack on July 7, 1956. An alumnus of 
the University of Michigan, Professor Preuss 
had served as a member of the faculty since 
1928. He was widely known as a scholar and 
teacher of international law, and on numerous 
occasions had rendered valuable service to the 
United States government. 

He was associate editor of the Annual Digest 
and Reports of Public International Law Cases 
from 1933 to 1942, and a member of the 
executive council of the American Society of 
International Law from 1987 to 1940 and from 
1943 to 1946. He had been a member of the 
board of editors of the American Journal of 
Internaitonal Law since 1946. 

During World War II he was assistant and 
associate chief of the Division of International 
Organization Affairs in the Department of 
State, and was a deputy U. 8. representative 
to the U. N. War Crimes Commission, Sub- 
sequently, he served the American delegation 
to the San Francisco conference as a technical 
expert. 
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THE POLITICAL SCIENCE OF SCIENCE: 


Aw Inquimy INTO THE POSSIBLE RECONCILIATION 
or MASTERY AND FREEDOM* 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
Yale University 


_ My intention is to consider political science as a discipline and as a 
profession in relation to the impact of the physical and biological sciences 
and of engineering upon the life of man. I propose to inquire into the 
possible reconciliation of man’s mastery over Nature with freedom, the 
overriding goal of policy in our body politic. 

In the interest of concreteness I shall have something to say about 
past and potential applications of science in three areas: armament, pro- 
duction, and evolution. 


I. POLITICAL SCIENCH AND ARMAMENT 


It is trite to acknowledge that for years we have lived in the after- 
glow of a mushroom cloud and in the midst of an arms race of unprece- 
dented gravity. Here I shall support a proposition that may at first 
evoke some incredulous exclamations. The proposition is that our intel- 
lectual tools have been sufficiently sharp to enable political scientists 
to make a largely correct appraisal of the consequences of unconventional 
weapons for world politics. 

We have correctly understood the strength of the factors that per- 
petuate a feeble international order even in the face of recent techno- 
scientific developments. The traditional tools at our disposal for the 
analysis of politics prepare us to regard a voluntary relinquishment of 
power as much less likely than efforts to perpetuate power. In a divided 
world it is not surprising to find that more elites expect to be in a better 
position by continuing the current system than by taking the risks in- 
volved in consenting to a new structure of power. But we have not dis- 


* Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 6, 1956. 
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missed,’as altogether hopeless the prospects of a more perfect union, 
achieved by measures short of general war. On the occasions when power 
is relinquished those who make the seeming sacrifice actually expect to 
be better off eventually in terms of power (and other values) than if 
they fail to pay the price. 
& For at times voluntary confederation, federation or integration does 
take place. Steps toward unity occur when elites perceive an external 
threat or obstacle to the preservation or fuller realization of commonly 
‘interpreted values. It occurs when elites perceive a common internal 
threat or obstacle. When atomic weapons appeared on the scene it re- 
quired no great acumen to see that they were introduced under circum- 
stances in which factors of division were heavily loaded against factors 
favoring a new structure of unity. Nuclear weapons were Introduced uni- 
laterally by one member of a wartime coalition. It is noteworthy that the 
innovating member did not feel sufficiently bound to allied and associ- 
ated powers to share the new weapons with the coalition. When the 
enemy was defeated incentives to share were reduced. They were further 
reduced by the estrangement that promptly set in to separate the part- 
ners in a coalition that had been unable to achieve a high level of trust 
and cooperation even under the provocation of war. 

It was easy to recognize that the active political elite of the largest 
potential rival of the United States had more inducements to procrasti- 
nate than to make the immediate sacrifices that would have been neces- 
sary for a global system of security. Moscow leaders were not faced by 
an ultimatum, but by an inspection proposal that in the beginning would 
undoubtedly have laid bare the full depth of Soviet weakness and dis- 
unity. The immediate burden of sacrifice would have fallen upon one 
side; what was missing was a means of equalizing the cost throughout 
the whole course of the proposed arrangement. Moscow had no grounds 
for believing that the decision makers of the outside world viewed them 
or their ideology or their technique with such benevolence that any 
visible vulnerability would remain unexploited. Certainly the annihila~- 
tion of mankind seemed remote and hypothetical when compared with 
the deprivations likely to follow at once the formation of a new inter- 
national structure. 

It was no necessary part of the analysis to assume that leading 
Soviet figures loved war (after the manner of Ghenghis Khan and other 
nomadic ‘‘shepherds of men”). We understood that it would be political 
suicide for individual leaders on either side to propose full unilateral 
disarmament by their own government, or even to champion a ceiling or 
a method of arms reduction that would be regarded by colleagues or con- 
stituencies as unfavorable to continuing independence. 
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Nor was it part of the analysis to assume that individuals are fully 
conscious of the values that influence their judgment and that the 
thrust of unconscious factors is toward voluntary union. So far at least 
as the upper levels of an active elite are concerned it is implausible to 
suggest that continuing uncertainty will generate unconscious factors 
making for trust in the benevolence and good faith of alien leaders. The 
evidence seems to support the contrary view that protracted insecurity 
renders it easy to perceive the “Other” as malevolent and devious. 
Hence the tendency is toward the perpetuation of seeming autonomy 
rather than in the direction of constructing a more inclusive system of 
public order. 

We knew that the decision process of a body politic is to be under- 
stood as a complex and relatively stable network of communication and 
collaboration. A system acts to sustain rather than to revolutionize its 
own structure. This harmonizes with the fact that more acts must be 
repetitive than innovative if a system is stable. More specifically, struc- 
tural stability is favored by the entrapment of each individual in a 
limited segment of the whole. The official or unofficial role of a partici- 
pant determines what is available to his focus of attention, and with 
whom he may communicate or collaborate. The perspectives of a par- 
ticipant are the result of previous experience in the position, and in the 
sequence of positions through which he has passed. The playing of any 
role modifies predispositions by rewarding an act with value indulgences 
or by imposing value deprivations. As a strategy of maintaining and im- 
proving their net value position, individuals continually make and un- 
make coalitions of an explicit or tacit character. Enough information 
has long been available to show a qualified observer that the private 
coalitions upon which members of the Soviet or U.S. elite depend for 
personal advancement. are coalitions whose effect is to sustain rather 
than to supersede a divided world. Obviously the coalitions entered into 
by top officers in the Red Army, Navy and Air Forces are not made 
with Americans; and vice versa. Nor do the corresponding coalitions of 
top diplomats, civil officials, or party officials cut across the intervening 
zone. 

There are, political scientists know, typical situations in which active 
elite elements have expected to benefit by means of a more perfect 
union. Ruling families have intermarried. Today this institutional pre- 
supposition is missing; the top men of the USSR or the USA are not 
dynastic heads. It is a frail reed indeed to rely upon the hope that a 
Moscow-Hollywood fusion of infatuated youngsters or calculating old- 
sters will banish the perils of nuclear fission or fusion. Some historic uni- 
fications have been the outcome of duels between appointed champions 
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in the manner of David and Goliath. This institutional predisposition 
is also missing. No one seriously expects to stake the issue of unity upon 
two doughty pilots armed with jets, or two teams of missile men lobbing 
away at one another in the South Seas. We also take note of the fact 
that thus far we have been unable to rely upon the appearance of an ex- 
ternal group capable of being perceived as a common threat. The U.F.O., 
the unidentified flying objects, have not as yet been shown to be intelli- 
gence eyes of another planet against whom we may conceivably com- 
bine. 

I have been indicating how the tools of the profession provided us 
with categories, propositions and cases adequate to the task of assessing 
the probable result of the appearance of unconventional weapons. These 
tools were, in fact, so used. I do not assert that all members of the pro- 
fession refrained from adding to the lamentations that arose as this or 
that circle of humanity awoke to the poignancy of the fact that the 
planet is moving toward apparent doom. Limited catharsis has often 
been obtained by railing at the stupidity or malevolence of world elites 
for failing to bring the current nightmare to a peaceful end. Some among 
us found a measure of private satisfaction in the discovery of fresh evi- 
dence of the depravity of man and turned for consolation to the trans- 
empirical doctrines provided by one or another of the theological and 
metaphysical traditions of mankind. We need not deprecate these per- 
sonal solutions so long as it is clear that they are not the distinctive 
roles for which our profession has sought to equip its members. 

To assert that political scientists had tools that enabled us to assess a 
major development correctly is not to say that we are complacent about 
our part in the story of nuclear weapons. There is always a gap between 
fundamental theory and the data required to see how theoretical models 
explain or fail to explain specific configurations. As private scholars 
political scientists did not always have access to official information; and 
even when playing an official role a political scientist was not always 
shown every significant report in the possession of the government. Such 
limitations go beyond our responsibility as a profession. We must how- 
ever assume responsibility for any limitation of theory or procedure that 
prevented us from making full use of every opportunity open to us. 

I have been implying that it is possible to interpret our traditional 
body of theory as giving full recognition to the contextual character of 
politics. The classical literature made plain that specialized institutions 
of community-wide action are part of, and interact with, all institutions 
of the community, all personalities, all institutional and personal pat- 
terns in the surrounding world, and with the physical and biological en- 
vironment. Modern logical technique has made it more apparent than 
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it was formerly that the intellectual task before us is not the discovery 
of a small number of new fundamental categories with which to desig- 
nate the context of interaction. Rather, it is apparent that all compre- 
hensive systems are formally equivalent (hence interchangeable) at 
corresponding levels of abstraction (and regardless of possible differ- 
ences in the number of key terms employed-at each level). The inference 
is that within a rich intellectual tradition the most significant task is to 
construct a continuing institutional activity by which central theory is 
related continuously to events as they unfold. The fundamental cate- 
gories are retained as constant features of a frame of reference elab- 
orated and employed to delineate the contours of observational fields. 
The relevant context is the world political process as a whole. 

The limited degree of success achieved by the profession in perfect- 
ing or in encouraging the body politic to perfect such an institutional 
process had adverse consequences for our role in regard to nuclear weap- 
ons. Long before atomic weapons were introduced we were well aware 
of the importance of scientific knowledge for the technology of fighting. 
But we did not correctly anticipate the approximate timing of the im- 
pact of nuclear physics upon military technology. Although we were 
equipped to assess the political consequences of sudden and stupendous 
increases of fighting effectiveness we did not foresee that such an emer- 
gent was imminent. Since technical developments were not explicitly an- 
ticipated we did not clarify in advance the main policy alternatives open 
to decision makers in this country or elsewhere. We did not create a 
literature or a body of oral analysis that seriously anticipated these is- 
sues. As political scientists we should have anticipated fully both the 
bomb and the significant problems of policy that came with it. 

I do not want to create the impression that all would have been well 
if we had been better political scientists, and that we must bear upon 
our puny shoulders the burden of culpability for the situation of the 
world today. We are not so grandiose as to magnify our role or our re- 
sponsibility beyond all proportion. Yet I cannot refrain from acknowl- 
edging, as I look back, that we left the minds of our decision makers 
flagrantly unprepared to meet the crisis precipitated by the bomb. I 
have no desire to hold a kangaroo court on President Truman’s momen- 
tous decision or upon his principal advisers; or to give credence to the 
insinuation that ‘‘results’” had become necessary in the face of Con- 
gressional restiveness about the cost of research and development. In 
the light of hindsight (that should have been foresight) I want to under- 
line the probability that the new weapon ‘was introduced in a manner 
that contributed unnecessarily to world insecurity. Perhaps the critics 
are right who say that the bomb should have been demonstrated on an 
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uninhabited island before the live drops were made on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. More important is the question of how formal and effective 
control might have been extended beyond the decision makers of a single 
power. At least some members of the winning coalition might wisely 
have been brought into a system that operated through a common 
agency of inspection and direction. 

Plainly there were not enough political scientists trained in physics, 
or sufficiently aware of the implication of impending scientific develop- 
ments, to do much forward thinking and planning. This points to a fail- 
ure of professional recruitment and training, and calls in question the 
then-prevailing conception of the political scientist’s role. As a profes- 
` sion we are concerned with aggregate processes. It is not our job to 
supply the working politician with what he knows already, namely a 
bag of electoral and other manipulative tricks. Our distinctive perspec- 
tive is not that of a trickster although we must be familiar with the 
trickster’s outlook and his repertory if we are to assess the causes and 
consequences of his way of doing business for the decision process as a 
whole in any context. Nor is our role limited to reiterating and celebrat- 
ing the ideal aspirations of the body politic, and exhibiting how value 
goals can be derived from fundamental postulates and principles. It is 
not exhausted by reporting historical sequences to be found in the rise, 
diffusion and restriction of myth and technique; or even by the for- 
malization and verification of descriptive models of a scientific character, 
Part of our role, as the venerable metaphor has it, is scanning the hori- 
zon of the unfolding future with a view to defining in advance the prob- 
able import of what is foreseeable for the navigators of the Ship of State. 
It is our responsibility to flagellate our minds toward creativity, toward 
bringing into the stream of emerging events conceptions of future strat- 
egy that, if adopted, will increase the probability that ideal aspirations 
will be more approximately realized. 

An implication for our future relation to science and armament is that 
we need to develop more political scientists who have the competence 
to infer the weapon implications of science and technology. It then be- 
comes possible to anticipate the implications for collective policy. 

Even a moderate degree of cross-disciplinary training or continuing 
contact should have enabled us to prepare for the advent of nuclear 
fission (and fusion). The Review of Modern Physics carried an article by 
Louis Turner of Princeton University in January 1940 in which 133 
papers were appraised. They began with Fermi’s original report of 1934 
and came down to the Hahn-Strassman-Meitner researches which made 
explicit the import of Fermi’s original experiment. In passing it may be 
noted that the contributions of a dozen nations were catalogued in 
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Turner’s review. Not more than half a dozen of the 183 papers were by 
American authors. Perhaps American political scientists may be par- 
tially absolved for lack of foresight under these circumstances. But the 
over-all record of the profession is not thereby improved, since I do not 
find that colleagues in other countries were any more in touch than we 
were. Incidentally, it is worth recording that a standard college text- 
book in physics included a chapter in which the implications of current 
research were clearly spelled out. Ernest Pollard of Yale University re- 
ferred in 1940 to the possibility of nuclear reactors that might generate 
electrical power or detonate as immensely destructive bombs; or that 
might produce radioactive substances for research and industrial proc- 
esses or for a new and frightful kind of chemical warfare. I note further 
that at the time of the Fermi-Dunning experiment at the Columbia Uni- 
versity cyclotron in early 1989 some science writers (especially of the 
New York Times) were quite definite about what was at stake. 

Today in assessing the years ahead we need solid bases of inference 
about the degree to which the cost of producing unconventional weapons 
can be cut. Is it probable that the elites of intermediate powers will soon 
have at their disposal instruments capable of doing enough damage to 
outside powers to exert a strong deterrent effect? If so, the destiny of 
intermediate powers will be less grim than it has appeared to be in the 
recent past. If the drift toward bipolarity is reduced, there will be less 
hypocrisy or desperation among the elites of intermediate powers in 
clanging the cymbals of national loyalty in public while they readjust 
private family, business and political affairs in the light of the contin- 
gency that one or the other pole will dominate the globe. 

It is important to estimate the likelihood that the instruments of de- 
fense can regain ground they have lost in recent times. In what period of 
time (if at all) is it probable that manned or unmanned flying objects can 
be harmlessly destroyed before they are on target? Is there any prospect 
that new knowledge may be used in a few years to seal off great areas of 
the globe behind impenetrable “energy” shells? This would open the not 
altogether uninviting possibility that disagreeable sectors of the globe 
may be sealed over and left to their own devices much as small boys put 
dishpans over snake pits or gopher holes. 

In many ways the most disturbing result of the laggard position of 
political scientists in comprehending science and technology is that we 
have displayed no intellectual initiative in furnishing guidance to those 
who are in command of modern knowledge and its instrumentalities. 
Alert businessmen have long been on the lookout for promising applica- 
tions in the marketplace. The professional military man is now accus- 
tomed to take the initiative. The question for us as political scientists 
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is whether we have given enough serious attention to the task of reduc- 
ing the human cost of whatever violence we cannot dispense with. 

As an exercise in this line of thought I invite you to use your imagina- 
tion to ask what an instrument of coercion would look like that incapaci- 
tates without killing, mutilating or in any way Imposing permanent in- 
capacity. You and I will probably come up with the same answer: a gas 
or a drug or a beam that when applied will induce sleep or a similar state 
of suspension. We spent several billion dollars on A and H bombs; and it 
is commonly said, with some plausibility, that scientists and engineers 
give you what you pay for. Our suggestion (and I repeat an old proposal) 
is that we go down the alphabet to the P bomb, the “paralysis bomb.” 
The technical difficulties in the way of paralyzing a city or a region are 
very great, given current means of delivering a concentrated gas. Pos- 
sibly the instrument can be a “P beam,” a paralyzing beam of sound 
or of some other kind capable of accomplishing the purpose. ` 

Without being in the least committed to the specific devices referred 
to, I nevertheless assert that in the future we need not remain.as passive 
as we have been in approaching the problem of harmonizing considera- 
tions of humanity with the use of whatever coercion cannot be avoided. | 

So far as ultra-weapons are concerned it is apparent that the polar 
powers have reached an impasse. If they keep on they will have the 
capability of destroying one another several times over. Once would 
seem to be enough. (Diverting resources to blasting a grave assumes that 
it is not a common one.) The polar powers have a common affirmative 
interest in preventing the rise of an outlying gangster or maniac who 
might take advantage of the declining cost of nuclear weapons to hold 
up or gravely damage them both. It may be that workable policy pro- 
posals will emerge from concentrated study. For instance, in return for 
universal inspection of new installations the polar powers might be will- 
ing to contribute facilities and scientists to UN laboratories situated at 
intermediate points and devoted to research and development of new 
and fundamental scientific ideas. By providing for the possible exploita- 
tion of the results under collective auspices it may be possible to expedite 
the development of the UN into a genuine “third factor” that concur- . 
rently expresses an Inclusive interest. Senator Anderson of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has already declared in favor of any pol- 
icy that holds promise of Joint activities that ‘“‘obsolesce’”’ old weapons 
around which vested and sentimental interests are crystallized.) 

Since we are aware of the unforeseeable timing of the many factors - 
that may affect a resort to arms it is evident that rational policies on 
behalf of peaceful cooperation do not rely upon a single avenue of ap- 
proach. Wise strategy appeals to as many potential pockets of motiva- 
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tion as possible by making continual use of tactical ingenuity in applying 
every instrument of policy (diplomatic, military, economic, ideological). 

It is generally believed that peaceful cooperation can be most readily 
encouraged in the field of economic growth. And there are grounds for 
predicting that developments that impend in the technology of produc- 
tion will rival the leaps that have recently occurred in weapon tech- 
nology. This brings me to the consideration of our relationship as politi- 
cal scientists to these potentialities. Although the devices that contribute 
to production may also be employed for destructive purposes, my pres- 
ent concern is with the affirmative uses of science. 


II. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PRODUCTION 


Impending is control of weather and climate. As our knowledge of 
the upper atmosphere increases it will be obvious that the seeding of 
local cloud formations is a relatively trivial precursor of hemispheric 
global control. Impending is the solution of the problem of obtaining 
pure water at low cost from the sea for irrigation purposes. Taken in 
conjunction with newly available energy sources it is not too early to 
anticipate the reclamation of the wastelands of the earth—the deserts, 
the polar ice caps, the tropical rain forests, the mountains (levelled to 
productive plateaus). As J. G. Harrar has told us, the total solar energy 
that reaches the earth every 48 hours is approximately equal to all the 
known reserves of coal, petroleum and wood. Clearly the conversion of 
relatively minute amounts to usable form would meet the energy needs 
of future generations. Already enough progress has been made to indi- 
cate that in the immediate future many local power needs can be sup- 
plied more economically by solar energy than by nuclear installations. 

As political scientists we are conscious of the implications if great 
resource changes are introduced into a divided world. Imagine that the 
arid areas inside the Soviet zone are populated with the density of the 
fertile districts. Suppose further that the non-Soviet world does away 
with the arid lands of the United States, Mexico and South America, 
the Sahara, and the Middle East. If these regions become as populous 
as the more habitable parts of the countries where they are located the 
population of the non-Soviet world will be increased relatively more 
than the Soviet area. 

Think next of the tropical forests. If the tropical rain forests of Central 
and Northern South America, of Mid-Africa, of India and of South- 
eastern Asia are made fit for human life to the same degree as the more 
temperate regions near them the relative population of the non-Soviet 
world will appreciably increase. 

If mountainous areas are transformed into plateaus, and the plateaus 
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are populated to the density of neighboring areas, the population of the 
non-Soviet world will also sustain a relative rise. 

We know that the political consequences of changes in population 
and energy production depend upon the impact of these developments 
upon the “threat value” or the “asset value” of the members of the world 
community to one another. We expect that the flow of capital and know- 
how required to modernize production tends to conform the facts of 
economic growth to the configurations that predominate in the arena of 
world politics. One alternative of policy is to mitigate or modify this 
tendency to pour the concrete of capital Investment into the mould of a 
current power alignment. To what extent can this result be achieved by 
instituting multilateral control of great programs of reclamation in 
selected districts? Can the Sahara, for instance, be jointly developed? 
Since the ruling circles of a split world pursue different objectives in 
terms of social structure and ideology it is only feasible to think of even 
restricted programs of multilateral cooperation within the frame of an 
agreement in which are prescribed the permissible proportions between 
governmentalized and non-governmentalized operation to be preserved 
at successive stages of the project. Further, it will be essential to deter- 
mine whether the program is intended to consolidate an existing na- 
tional unity or to lay the foundation for a new nation (one drawn, for 
example, from widely varying ethnic sources; or from a, single principal 
source of people and culture). 

The factor of geographical dispersion has an important bearing upon 
our expectations. The sources of solar and atomic energy are more ca- 
pable of being widely distributed than the sources exploited by a tech- 
nology of fossil fuels like petroleum and coal. It is axiomatic that a. de- 
centralized pattern of access to energy provides a favorable resource base 
for a decentralized outlook, and that the perspectives comprising such an 
outlook sustain a decentralized network of policy formation and execu- 
tion. If a reversal is to occur in the trend toward bipolarizing the world, 
and a pattern resembling the Great Power System of the last century is 
to revive, two conditions at least must be fulfilled: a network of strong, 
coordinate centers of energy production; and cheaper costs of producing 
the newer weapons. 

I have been talking of the resources found in the wastelands or neg- 
lected opportunities on the surface of the continental blocs. We must 
take the fact into account that new resources are in prospect whether 
we look beneath or above the land surface of the earth. To begin with 
the seas: we shall learn to mine the waters for minerals and to farm the 
oceans for foodstuffs on a scale hitherto unthinkable. In regard to re- 
sources above the surface: we are close to the first experimental expedi- 
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tions to the moon; and, presently the planets. In this setting the tradi- 
tional questions that center around the control of air space take on new 
significance. 

As specialists in public law it is not difficult for us to anticipate the 
form in which conflicting claims to these new resources are likely to be 
phrased. In connection with the seas those who push particular claims to 
the exclusive exploitation of a given region will talk in terms of “the 
territorial sea,” “contiguous zones,” “jurisdiction” and the ‘‘con- 
tinental shelf.” Nation states whose officials push particular claims to 
` share in exploiting the resources of an area will invoke the “freedom of 
the seas” and other internationalizing concepts. The probing of the up- 
per atmosphere, satellite launching, space platforms and the like will 
pose the problem of how to adjust claims to exclusive control of “air 
space’ against claims to share control. As expeditions to the moon or 
the planets become more imminent the question of “who owns what” 
or “who controls what” will bring into the debate the authoritative lan- 
guage traditionally employed in connection with the acquisition of terri- 
tory (‘‘exploration,” “occupation,” “conquest” and other concepts em- 
phasizing priority in time and effectiveness of control). 

As clarifiers of the goals and alternatives implicit in a decision process 
and as advisers of the participants we have an opportunity to reduce the 
amount of unnecessary friction by establishing a frame of reference in 
advance of the facts. When factual details appear they will of course ex- 
hibit some novel elements; common goals and principles will not. The 
members of the world community have a long history of accommodat- 
ing “exclusive” claims and “sharing” claims with one another (as new 
resources provide new base values for the participants in the world 
arena). 

It is, of course, essential that in taking advantage of this opportunity 
we deal with the entire context of value goals and principles as they 
relate to potential facts. I have referred to sets of doctrines that in all 
probability will be invoked when claims are made. The chief function of 
these formulations is to guide the attention of decision makers to the 
context in which pertinent activities occur. Formulas assist in recogniz- 
ing and evaluating the consequences for international public order of ac- 
cepting the exclusive or the sharing claim in particular cases or cate- 
gories of cases. 

When we examine past trends in world history it is not difficult to 
recognize that shifts have occurred in the relative emphasis laid upon 
exclusive or sharing claims. Grotius was speaking for the Netherlands 
and for other challengers of the claims of Spain, Portugal and England 
to monopolize great stretches of the seas. Sweeping readjustments were 
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made in doctrine and in its applications relating to the seas. At first they _ 
were mainly in the direction of consolidating an international order in 
which sharing claims were widely accepted (“freedom of the seas”). In 
recent decades the trend has been the other way. As my colleague Myres 
S. McDougal has shown in some detail, claims to the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of resources have been accepted as “reasonable” in the light of 
facts that have appeared in the course of applying science and tech- 
nology. A recent tabulation shows that no more than thirteen states ac- 
cept the ancient three-mile rule for the territorial sea. Forty-five states 
repudiate it in varying degree, claiming wider limits. Contiguous zones 
of many kinds have been accepted for the administration of customs, 
the security of neutral states against belligerent activities, fishing con- 
servation, appropriation of the resources of the sea-bed and of the con- 
tinental shelf. 

When we think configuratively about the problems raised in reference 
to the new resources it is clear that instead of relying on blanket princi- 
ples (like “freedom of the seas” or “freedom of the air”) the most fruit- 
ful policy alternatives are likely to emerge when we anticipate the ap- 
pearance of characteristic factual contexts, and consider how the values 
chiefly at stake in them can be maximized. Hence we would not expect 
to apply the same prescription (1) to the sharing of air space for weather 
observation (where equipment is used that is expressly designed for the 
purpose and perhaps registered, and when the information obtained is 
made public) and (2) to the sharing of air space for projects of ‘weather 
or climate control that may be deleterious to local values. 

The contextual (or, synonymously, the configurative) approach is a 
challenge to imagine the full range of possible means of anticipating and 
resolving difficulties. On the most uncertain matters it is appropriate to 
call attention to the need of exploring the possibilities of agreement in 
advance of conflict. The inference is that no time should be lost, for in- 
stance, in putting into the hands of the UN the facilities for research, 
development and operation of satellites, ‘‘space platforms” and travel 
beyond the limits of the earth’s atmospheric and gravitational fields. 
Doubtless the USA and the USSR will continue to compete with inde- 
pendent programs. Since the polar powers have a stake in moderating 
the conflict in which they are engaged in the hope of eventual harmony 
through agreement, not catastrophe, a practical method would appear 
to be to strengthen the “third factor,” especially when both powers are 
also included within it. : 

The rapid introduction of new resources under present conditions calls 
for some degree of community. and regional planning; and planning poses 
thorny questions about the structure and ideology of society. To an in- 
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creasing extent questions of this kind need to be answered directly 
rather than by default. It must be conceded that American political 
scientists are not especially well equipped to participate in the planning 
function on the scale required. Although we are accustomed to corrob- 
orate the classical authorities and the Founding Fathers in praise of the 
middle classes as contributory to popular institutions of government, 
we have not as a rule dealt with these traditional doctrines in significant 
ways. For instance, we have not explored the principles of proportion 
that are most likely to consolidate or to sustain at various stages of in- 
dustrial growth the perspectives and operational technique of popular 
government. Shall we, for example, rely upon a 30-40-50 rule to guide 
public policy in regard to the permissible degree of market control per- 
mitted to private interests? (For example: When one interest has 30% 
control of output, shall it be subject to special regulations designed to 
nullify the side-effects of power that go along with economic control? — 
When one interest rises to 40% shall we put governmentally appointed 
trustees on the Board of Directors? At 50% shall government trustees 
predominate?) 

Whatever the workable rules of proportion may be in representative 
contexts it is evident that we need to guide our studies of trend correla- 
tion and of comparative cases in order to improve the available bases of 
inference in such matters. 

The same approach—the search for rules of proportion—applies to 
every institutional and personality pattern in a body politic. What are the 
optimum proportions of community resources to devote to elementary, 
intermediate, advanced and ultra-advanced education? To research and 
development in science and technology? To positive and negative sanc- 
tions for correctional and other purposes? 

One way to jar “cakes of custom” out of the mind is to draft specifi- 
cations for the first Mayflower expedition to establish continuing occu- 
pation outside the earth. (Possibly it could be “‘Noah’s Jet’’?) What pro- 
portion of men, women and children of which culture or combination of 
earth cultures shall we select? What ideological traditions, secular and 
sacred? What class backgrounds (elite, mid-elite, mass)? What indi- 
vidual and group interests? What personality structures? 

By asking questions of this kind we are in a position to assess our 
present stock of knowledge concerning the interdependence of institu- 
tions specialized to power, and all other institutions in the social process 
of any community, together with the forms of personality involved. 
These, of course, are the recurring issues of political science and histori- 
cal interpretation as well as policy. 
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TT. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND EVOLUTION 


I have been referring to a few implications of science and technology 
for weapons and production, and sketching some political ramifications. 
As political scientists we are perhaps even less well prepared to antici- 
pate developments in genetics, experimental embryology and related 
disciplines. Taken together these fields signify that, as Julian Huxley 
has often put it, man is on the threshold of taking evolution into his own 
hands. By influencing the genes that constitute the key units in man’s 
biological inheritance we affect the entire potential of future generations. 

Important as recent innovations are in radioactivity I do not want 
to give more than passing notice to the dangers that they embody. The 
only feasible means of coping with these factors 1s by policies that avert 
war and preparation for war, and install proper precautions in the han- 
dling of high energy radiation for other purposes. 

Quite recently the dangers that arise from radioactivity have been 
authoritatively brought to public notice: all high energy radiation that 
reaches the gonads stimulates gene mutations; more than 99 per cent 
of all mutations are dangerous; genes can only be eliminated by the 
death of the gene carrier or by his incapacity to reproduce. Nearly two 
years ago H. J. Miiller told us that the bomb tests since the war had al- 
ready exposed the inhabitants of the earth to radioactivity comparable 
with that of the inhabitants of Hiroshima and Nagasaki after the origi- 
nal explosions. He estimated that about 80,000 harmful mutations are 
involved and that “it will mean, in the end, several times this number 
of hampered lives.” 

It has been pointed out that perhaps the most satisfactory index of 
genetic damage is the sum of tangible defects existing among living 
individuals. We are speaking of such stigmata as “mental defects, 
epilepsy, congenital malformations, neuromuscular defects, hematologi- 
cal and endocrine defects, defects in vision or hearing, cutaneous and 
skeletal defects, or defects in the gastrointestinal or genitourinary 


- tracts.” We are informed that about 2 per cent of the live births in the 


United States have defects that are of “simple genetic origin. and appear 
prior to sexual maturity.” If mankind were subjected to a “double dos- 
ing”’ of radiation the present level of genetic defects would rise, and would 
eventually be doubled. | 

Regulatory measures are obviously needed against wars and weapon 
tests; and they are essential to the disposition of nuclear waste from 
industrial plants. (It has been remarked that a nuclear power plant is 
to be viewed as a large scale production of both highly poisonous gas 
and explosives under a single roof.) . 

The principal questions to which I desire to call attention pose issues 
of a relatively new and different order. Some of these questions have 
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already come up in controversies over artificial insemination. They have 
embarrassed the champions of the orthodox prescriptions that prevail 
in several fields (theology, ethics, jurisprudence). Shall we call a child 
legitimate whose biological father is not identical with the sociological 
father? Even with the consent of the latter? With spermatozoa from a 
known or unknown source? (A possible international question is whether 
a nation state like the United States can claim the child as a citizen if 
the spermatozoa employed originated with an American mail order 
house and was sent by air mail for use abroad.) 

Poignant as these issues are in specific cases they do not confront us 
with the consequences for public order that are to be anticipated if the 
progress of biology separates insemination and child bearing from genital 
contact. The assumption is often made that the continuation of sexual 
rectitude and even civic order depends upon charging every genital con- 
tact with the blessings and perils of procreation. The impending im- 
provement of oral contraceptives, joined with other recent advances, 
are factors that already suggest the wisdom of other norms and sanc- 
tions of public order. 

Other developments are threatening current ratios of the influence 
and power of the sexes. Given the millions and millions of spermatozoa 
produced by one male and the technique of canning by refrigeration, 
any very large number of males becomes relatively redundant for pur- 
poses of procreation. Must the male rest his future upon other values 
such as the strictly aesthetic appeal of the male contour? Before the fe- 
male of the species becomes too complacent in this context it may be 
worth recalling the significance of some current experiments for the re- 
moval of the primordial female function from the body and into other 
receptacles. (Women, too, may have to rely upon their charm, a role for 
which their experience has provided extensive preparation.) 

Apparently we are closer than most of us like to think to the produc- 
tion of species that occupy an intermediate position between man and 
the lower animals (or even plants). It is sometimes said, even in august 
quarters, that “one has not yet succeeded in making a species from an- 
other species.” Theodosius Dobzhansky notes, however, that “the feat 
of obtaining a new species was accomplished more than a quarter of a 
century ago.” In recent decades a fair number of new species have been 
brought into being. It is also true that some species that exist in nature 
have been recreated experimentally. A garrison police regime fully 
cognizant of science and technology can, in all probability, eventually 
aspire to biologize the class and caste system by selective breeding and 
training. Such beings can, in effect, be sown and harvested for specialized 
garrison police services or for other chosen operations. 

Great strides have been taken in brain design. Experimental models of 
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robots have been built who solve problems of a rather complex order in a 
given environment. Some of these machines look after themselves to a 
degree, obtaining and using the raw materials required for energy and re- 
pairs. Already it is claimed that the function of reproducing its kind, 
and of interacting with others, can be in-built. 

The question then rises: Giyen our concern for human dignity when do 
we wisely extend all or part of the Universal Declaration of Human. 
Rights to these forms? When do we accept the humanoids—the species 
intermediate between lower species and man, and which may resemble 
us in physique as well as in the possession of an approximately equiva- 
lent central nervous and cortical system—as at least partial participants 
in the body politic? And at what point do we accept the incorporation 
of relatively self-perpetuating and mutually influencing “super-ma- 
chines” or ‘‘ex-robots” as beings entitled to the policies expressed in the 
Universal Declaration? 

It is obvious that we are not too well equipped by cultural tradition 
to cope with these problems. A trait of our civilization is the intense sen- 
timentalization of superficial differences in the visible format of the 
groupings to be found even within the human species. Recall the theo- 
logians, ethicists and jurists who have devoted themselves to the elabora- 
tion of symbols to show that the white race alone is genuinely human 
and hence solely entitled to the dignity of freedom. Recall, too, the 
counter-assertions, nourished in the soil of humiliation, that have arisen 
among ethnic groups that seek to overcome their contempt for them- 
selves by dragging down the pretensions of the white imperialist. 

Let us recognize that the traditions of certain non-Western civiliza- 
tions are in some ways better adapted to the problem than the Graeco- 
Roman and Judeo-Christian perspectives. They possess a relatively 
broad basis for identifying the primary ego of the individual with a self 
that includes more than strictly human species in the congregation of 
living forms. A world view that includes the possibility of reincarnation 
in lower animal shapes, for example, may prepare its devotees to em- 
pathize more readily with other than strictly human species and vari- 
eties. Even they, however, may have their troubles with a mobile power 
plant in nearly human form. ` 

The most disturbing question, perhaps, arises when we reflect upon 
the possibility that super-gifted men, or even new species possessing 
superior talent, will emerge as a result of research and development by 
geneticists, embryologists or machine makers. In principle, it is not too 
difficult to imagine a superior form. For instance, our sensory equip- 
ment does not enable us to take note of dangerous radiation levels in the 
environment. We have no inborn chattering of a Geiger counter. 

I spoke before of taking the intellectual initiative for the use of science 
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and technology for the fuller realization of our value goals. It is plain 
that if we bring certain kinds of living forms into the world we may be 
introducing a biological elite capable of treating us in the manner in 
which imperial powers have so often treated the weak. A question is 
whether the cultivation of superior qualities ought-to be limited to in- 
tellectual capability. The answer, I feel confident you will agree, is in 
the negative. We need to be sufficiently vigilant to prevent the turning 
loose on the world of a hyper-intelligent species driven by an instinctual 
system especially inclined toward predation. The blood-stained story of 
our own species is only too familiar (the stories about succulent mis- 
sionaries whose bodies were more readily incorporated than their mes- 
sages are not wholly without foundation). Can we improve the prospects 
of developing a form of intelligent life copied not after our own — 
but after the image of our nobler aspirations? 

It is not to be overlooked that the problem of human capability can 
become acute if in the years ahead we escape from our present habitat - 
on the earth, or are visited by other forms of intelligent life. There are, 
after all, untold millions of environments resembling our solar system, 
and it would be more remarkable to find that but one planet is inhabited 
by a complex living form than to encounter parallel developments. It 
would of course be embarrassing, at least, to discover that we are the 
savages or that we are put together on a markedly inferior biological 
plan. 


IV. OUR FUTURE PROGRAM 


The fact is that many of the problems to which I have been referring 
will be upon us long before we can make great changes in the ideological 
outlook or the socio-political patterns of life in this country or elsewhere. 
The same point applies to ourselves in our role as individuals and as 
members of the political science profession. Considering our present pre- 
dispositions how can we improve the likelihood of contributing to the 
decision process at every level, from the neighborhood to the world as a 
whole? 

It is abundantly clear that the impact of science and technology does 
not occur in a social vacuum, but in a context of human identifications, 
demands and expectations. I make the modest proposal that it is ap- 
propriate for political scientists, in company with other scientists and 
scholars dealing with human affairs, to improve our procedures of con- 
tinuous deliberation upon the potential impacts of science and tech- 
nology upon human affairs. No doubt the American Political Science 
Association and other professional societies constitute an appropriate 
network for the purpose. We can sustain continuing conferences devoted 
to the examination of emerging developments. As fellow professionals 
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we have special responsibility for giving thought to the aggregate effects 
of any specific innovation. 

Our first professional contribution, it appears, is to project a compre- 
hensive image of the future for the purpose of indicating how our over- 
riding goal values are likely to be affected if currént policies continue. 

A closely related contribution consists in clarifying the fundamental 
goal values of the body politic. We are accustomed to confront political . 
ideologies with new factual contingencies and to suggest appropriate 
specific interpretations. We also confront political doctrines with rival 
doctrines, and with comprehensive theological and metaphysical sys- 
tems. I have called attention to the point that the basic value systems 
of European civilization, in particular, are likely to be exposed to sweep- 
ing challenge as biology and engineering narrow the obvious differences 
between man and neighboring species, and between man and centrally 
operating machines. The crisis will be peculiarly sharp if we create or 
` discover forms of life superior to man in intellect or instinctual predis- 
positions. Our traditions have not been life-centered, but man-centered. 
We possess various paranoid-like traditions of being “chosen.” Clearly 
a difficult task of modifying these egocentric perspectives lies ahead. 

The third task is historical and scientific. It is historical in the sense 
that by mobilizing knowledge about the past we are enabled to recognize 
the appearance of new patterns and the diffusion or restriction of the 
old. It is scientific in the sense that we summarize the past in order to 
confirm (or disconfirm) propositions about the interplay of predisposi- 
tion and environment. If we are to serve the aims of historic recognition 
and of scientific analysis, one of our professional responsibilities is to ex- 
pedite the development of more perfect institutions specialized to con- 
tinual self-observation on a global scale. Self-observation requires guid- 
ance by a system of theoretical models of the political process in which a 
continuing gradation is maintained between the most inclusive model 
and submodels adjusted to more limited contexts in time and space. 
Continual self-observation renders it necessary at each step through 
time to reevaluate the appropriateness of the operational indices for the 
variables and concepts employed at the most recent step. In this way 
all the concepts that figure in systematic, descriptive political science 
can be kept chronically pertinent to the ordering of political events as 
the future unfolds. 

The fourth task is inventive and evaluative. It consists in originating 
policy alternatives by means of which goal values can be maximized. 
In estimating the likely occurrence of an event (or event category), it is 
essential to take into account the historical trends and the scientifically 
ascertained predispositions in the world arena or any pertinent part 
thereof. 
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The relationship of American political science to these tasks is in 
many ways unique. The typical department is a microcosm of the macro- 
cosm of university faculties of the social sciences and humanities, and 
the school of law. It is no secret that a syndicate of philosophers, his- 
torians, behavioral scientists and public lawyers is capable of producing 
some degree of tension among themselves, especially when budgets are 
at stake. This has led to the suggestion that every component skill 
should be sent back where it came from—to the departments of philoso- 
phy, history, sociology and psychology, for example, and to the law 
school. In this way political science could be given back to the Indians. 
The catch is that we are not agreed who the Indians may be. 

The present situation does make it possible for political scientists to 
take the lead in integrating rather than dividing’ our intellectual com- 
munity. Compared with an entire university, which has become a non- 
communicating aggregate of experts, each department of political sci- 
ence can be a true center of integration where normative and descriptive - 
frames of reference are simultaneously and continuously applied to the 
consideration of the policy issues confronting the body politic as a 
whole over the near, middle and distant ranges of time. 

The profession is advantageously situated therefore to take the lead 
in a configurative approach to the decision process in society. Where it 
plays this part, political science is the policy science, par excellence. If 
the implications of science and technology are to be correctly appraised, 
it will be essential to recruit some trained personnel from such fields into 
political science, to improve the science-content of professional educa- 
tion, and to provide for continuing cooperation among the professions 
involved. 

It is quite unnecessary for any one individual to emulate the universal 
ambitions of renaissance man. But if we are to take the lead in per- 
forming the configurative or matrix function it is quite essential for the 
profession as a whole to achieve the division of labor, the understanding 
and the insight capable of realizing as fully as possible the dream of rele- 
vant universality. Each of us can at least widen the boundaries of the 
self and open the way to identify with living forms that differ from tra- 
ditional images. We can step toward the possible reconciliation of a 
growing mastery over Nature with the dignity of freedom for all that 
lives. In the congregation of living forms human life may come to play a 
yet more distinguished role in generations to come, a role that transcends 
even the vision of the commonwealth of man championed by the dis- 
tinguished political scientist and statesman, the centennial of whose 
birth we take pride in according special commemoration this year. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE PRESENT 
JAPANESE CONSTITUTION 


ROBERT E, WARD 
University of Michigan 


Throughout the years when the Meiji Constitution served for most purposes 
as Japan’s basic law (1890-1947), it was always a matter of considerable value 
to the nation’s constitutional scholars to have readily available an authoritative 
statement of the intent of the framers of that document. This was It6 Hiro- 
bumi’s Kempd Gige (Commentaries on the Constitution).! It played a role 
somewhat analogous to that of Madison’s journals in our own annals of con- 
stitutional, legal and historical scholarship, but was even more definitive. It is 
interesting therefore to speculate just where present or future Japanese scholars 
might find a similar source for their present constitution. The facts presently 
available would indicate the necessity of a pilgrimage to New York’s Waldorf 
Tower. There or in its immediate environs are to be found the most notable of 
the “founding fathers” of the present Japanese Constitution. 


I 


That one should have to seek on foreign shores for the author of the funda- 
mental law of a great modern state is in itself a phenomenon unique in recent 
history. Even stranger perhaps is the fact that some nine years after its promul- 
gation and four years after the end of the military occupation which made it 
possible in the first place, this constitution remains formally intact and un- 
amended. If there were a sure prospect that it would remain so, perhaps the en- 
tire issue might better be left to the attention of future historians. But it has 
become increasingly clear during the last two years that the so-called ‘con- 
servative”’ groups which control contemporary Japanese politics are deter- 
mined to amend the present constitution in a number of important respects, if 
not indeed ultimately to rewrite it completely.* 

This emerging campaign is now beginning to utilize the issue of the constitu- 
tion’s alien authorship. It is doubtful that the time is yet ripe for a full-blown 
national publicity campaign focused upon this point, for the revisionist move- 
ment is still at a fairly early stage of development.’ The scene is being carefully 
prepared, however, and it now seems distinctly probable that when the Govern- 
ment chooses to present formally its bills of constitutional revision, the twin 
facts that the document was American and may readily be portrayed as having 
been imposed upon a reluctant Japanese Government as a result of none-too- 
gentle Occupation suasion will constitute an important part of its case. 


1 Tökyð, Maruzen, 1889. Prince [tS had been in charge of the small group which ac- 
tually drafted the Meiji Constitution. 

2 Í have given a detailed account of these developments in ‘The Constitution and Cur- 
rent Japanese Politics,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 25, pp. 49-58 (April 1956). 

3 In fact, the Socialists and their allies gained a sufficient number of seats in the Upper 
House election of July 8, 1956 to prevent the passage of any bill of constitutional revision 
for at least the next three years. 
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This is to say that a major policy and program of the late Allied Occupation 
of Japan is about to be reviewed on terms which cannot help but be of serious 
concern to the United States. The fact that the Occupation was in a technical 
sense an Allied operation will divert no criticism from this country. No one in 
Japan or abroad considers it as anything but what for all practical purposes it 
most patently was—a strictly American endeavor. As a consequence it is the 
United States which will be arraigned informally but effectively before Japanese 
public opinion. The actions of our officially responsible agents during 1945—46 
are already being challenged in a number of important respects. Particularly 
where the constitution is concerned, an increasing number of questions are be- 
ing asked in Japan under increasingly public circumstances. By what legally 
recognized authority was constitutional revision required of Japan? If such an 
authority existed, was its implementation properly the prerogative of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) or of the Far Kastern Com- 
mission (FEC)? Who wrote the constitution in the first instance? What was 
their authority to do so, and what were their qualifications? What types and 
degrees of pressure were used to induce the Japanese Government to accept . 
constitutional revision, and how justifiable were the pressures? To what extent 
did the actions of the Occupation authorities in Japan represent the official 
policy of the United States? 

Oddly enough, these are questions which have not as yet been seriously 
raised in this country. A scattering of individuals and at least two official re- 
ports have cast considerable light upon some or all of them, but outside of 
scholarly circles scant attention has been paid.‘ Public opinion in this country 
seems to believe that, whatever our failures or shortcomings elsewhere, in 
Japan our Occupation on the whole did a remarkably effective job. In many 
important respects this is true, but the successes should not obscure the other . 
side of the record, especially since our mistakes have a nasty habit of returning 
years later to plague both the domestic and the international scene. Japan’s 
present fundamental law—often termed the “MacArthur” or the “Whitney 
Constitution” after its two most eminent progenitors—is a case in point. The 
Japanese and, incidentally, the world public will hear a good deal about this 
subject in the near future, and it behooves us in particular, as a principal party, 
to know the facts of the matter. Due to an understandable official reticence, 


‘See, for example, Mark Gayn, Japan Diary (New York, 1948); SCAP, Government 
Section, Political Reorientation of Japan (Washington, 1950), 2 vols.; Theodore H. Me- 
Nelly, Domestic and International Influences on Constitutional Revision in Japan, 1945- 
1946 (Unpublished doctoral dissertation at Columbia University, 1952); U. 5. Department 
of State, The Far Eastern Commission (Department of State Publication 5138; Washing- 
ton, 1953); Harry Emerson Wildes, Typhoon in Tokyo (New York, 1954); Harold 8. 
Quigley and John E. Turner, The New Japan, Government and Politics (Minneapolis, 1956); 
and a work by the former chief of the Government Section, Courtney Whitney, MacArthur 
His Rendesvous with History (New York, 1956). The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs has published a recent and authoritative contribution to this list by Hugh Borton 
in F. C. Jones, Hugh Borton and B. R. Pearn, The Far East, 1942-1946 (London and New 
York 1955). 
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these are not yet all available but, insofar as the story can now be pieced to- 
gether, they seem to diverge at important points from the several versions so 
far made public. 3 


IT 


The story properly begins with a consideration of the terms upon which Japan 
surrendered to the Allied Powers. The subsequent legal rights of the Occupa- 
tion to control and to impose “reforms’”—including constitutional changes— 
upon Japan depend ultimately upon the nature and extent of the commitments 
which Japan and the victorious Powers respectively assumed at the time of sur- 
render. These are set forth in the Potsdam Proclamation of July 26, 1945, in 
the several notes subsequently exchanged between Japan and the Allied 
Powers, and in the formal Instrument of Surrender signed at Tokyd Bay on 
September 2, 1945. It is the ambiguity of these documents which gives rise to 
the principal legal issue here involved. This might perhaps be summarized in 
the question: to what extent is an unconditional surrender really unconditional? 

Section 13 of the so-called Potsdam Proclamation states clearly the doctrine 
' of unconditional surrender in the following terms: “We call upon the govern- 
ment of Japan to proclaim now the unconditional surrender of all Japanese 
armed forces, and to provide proper and adequate assurances of their good 
faith in such action. The alternative for Japan is prompt and utter destruc- 
tion.” Despite this forthright demand for “unconditional” surrender, much 
of the remainder of the Proclamation is devoted to a statement of the Allied 
Powers’ intentions vts-d-vis a defeated Japanese Empire. This constitutes in 
effect a series of “conditions” whereby the Allies undertake certain obligations 
to the Japanese, e.g. to preserve Japanese sovereignty over the home islands, | 
to allow Japan’s disarmed troops to return home, to permit Japan to maintain 
certain industries and to withdraw the Allied occupying forces at a specified 
future occasion. The fact that the United States government has chosen of- 
ficially to adopt the view that these stipulations do not constitute conditions 
possessed of any binding contractual force does not of itself preclude or in- 
validate variant interpretations by other interested parties.® 

The particular aspect of these negotiations of present interest, however, con- 
cerns the degree to which they legitimize the Occupation’s later activities in 
the field of constitutional reform. Here again the documents were ambiguously 
enough drawn so that variant and contradictory interpretations emerge. On 
the one hand, Sections 6 and 10 of the Potsdam Declaration demand that: 
“There must be eliminated for all time the authority and influence of those 
who have deceived and misled the people of Japan into embarking on world 
conquest... 7’; and that: “The Japanese Government shall remove all ob- 
stacles to the revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech, of religion, and of thought, as well as re- 
spect for the fundamental human rights shall be established.” On the other 


5 See Political Reortentation, Vol. 2, pp. 418-15; and Jones, Borton and Pearn, op. ctt., 
pp. 506-07, for the texts of these official exchanges. 
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hand, according to Section 12, “The' occupying forces of the Allies shall be 
withdrawn from Japan as soon as these objectives have been accomplished and 
there has been established in accordance with the freely expressed will of the Jap- 
anese people a peacefully inclined and responsible government.’® A major con- 
tradiction lurks in these high-sounding phrases. If the first group is empha- 
sized, it is quite possible to argue with some cogence and persuasiveness, as 
General Whitney has actually done,’ that the removal of “all obstacles to the 
revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Japanese 
people” is impossible without substantial constitutional and governmental re- 
forms and that these are, consequently, authorized by the Potsdam terms. But 
if, on the other hand, one looks primarily to the ‘freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people” proviso, one can argue that, although in terms it only pur- 
ports to set a precondition to the withdrawal of forces, it requires that in the 
last analysis the Japanese people must freely determine what specific type of 
“peacefully inclined and responsible government” they prefer. Any abridgment 
of this right then presumably becomes a breach of the obligations undertaken, 
morally at least, by the Allied Powers at Potsdam. 

An examination of the basic documents will indicate that an embarrassing 
prominence has been accorded by the Allies, and in particular by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to this ‘freely expressed will of the Japanese people” 
proviso. In addition to its original occurrence in the Potsdam Proclamation, 
the official Allied reply of August 11, 1945 to Japan’s qualified acceptance of the 
Potsdam terms reiterated and made more specific the commitment of Para- 
graph 12: “The ultimate form of government of Japan shall, in accordance 
with the Potsdam Declaration, be established by the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people.” This point was underlined again in the presidential direc- 
tive of September 6, 1945, entitled “United States Initial Post-Surrender 
Policy for Japan’’: 

The ultimate objectives of the United States in regard to Japan, to which policies in the 
initial period must conform, are:... 

(b) To bring about the eventual establishment of a peaceful and responsible Govern- 
ment which will respect the rights of other states and will support the objectives of the 
United States as reflected in the ideals and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
The United Slates desires that this government should conform as closely as may be to 
principles of democratic self-government but tt ts not the responsibility of the Allied Powers to 


impose upon Japan any form of government not supported by the freely expressed will of the 
people. 


On November 3, 1945, the language of the italicized portion of this statement 
was reiterated almost verbatim in the Joint Chiefs of Staff “Basic Initial Post- 
Surrender Directive to SCAP (The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
for the Occupation and Control of Japan.” Thus, although the case is not 
conclusive, it can certainly be argued from the published documents that the 
Allied Powers, the United States as the chief occupying power, and the Supreme 

€ Italics added. 


? Political Reortentation, Vol. 2, pp. 622-23. 
8 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 423. Italics added. 
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Commander as their immediate agent were officially and publicly committed 
to the policy of favoring and supporting, but not imposing, a democratic form 
of government upon Japan. It was repeatedly asserted at the outset that ulti- 
mately “the freely expressed will of the Japanese people,” not the desire of 
the United States or SCAP, was to prevail in this sphere. 

Nevertheless, it was ae apparent to the Japanese authorities very aay 
in the Occupation that the Supreme Commander felt that “no political reform 
that did not encompass revision of the Meiji Constitution would be worth seri- 
ous considerstion.’’® Without that, he apparently felt that any reforms which 
might be achieved would be fatally vulnerable to the whims of future cabinets 
and Diets, once the protection afforded by the Occupation’s authority was 
withdrawn. In September, 1945, General MacArthur informed the then 
premier, Prince Higashikuni, that he regarded constitutional revision as a 
matter of prime importance. In October the issue figured prominently in inter- 
views between General MacArthur, Prince Konoe and the new premier, 
Shidehara Kijurd. Prince Konoe was informed in some detail of those constitu- 


. tional dispositions which SCAP felt should be changed.?° 


Stimulated in this manner, the Japanese themselves began working on con- 
stitutional revision. In fact, due to a curious “‘misapprehension” on the part of 
Prince Konoe which has never been satisfactorily explained, they set up two 
separate and competing agencies in this field. The first, located technically 
within the Imperial Household, was headed by Prince Konoe assisted by Pro- 
fessor Sasaki Séichi. This was established on October 11, 1945, and pretty 
much collapsed as a serious political effort with the issuance of an anonymous 
statement by Allied Headquarters on November 1, 1945 denying Konoe’s re- 
peated public statements that his efforts in this field had been suggested and 
were sponsored by General MacArthur himself. Despite this rebyff, Konoe is 
said to have presented an Outline of Constitutional Revisions to the Emperor 
on November 22, 1945, which was supplemented by a more detailed statement 
by his colleague Professor Sasaki on November 24.4 

The second and but slightly more durable agency, established by the Jap- 
anese Government on October 24, 1945, was a cabinet Committee for the In- 
vestigation of Constitutional Problems, under the chairmanship of a former 
Tdky6 University law professor and then minister-without-portfoho, Matsu- 
moto Jöji. This included a number of outstanding Japanese legal experts and 
held some seven general and fifteen research meetings between October 27, 
1945 and its dissolution on February 2, 1946. We have no information, from 
Mr. Sat6’s account or any other published source, about what went on in the 
inner councils of the government during this period. The Committee was ap- 


°? Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 90. 

10 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 91. 

u See Satö Tatsuo, “Nihonkoku Kempé Seiritsushi,” Jurtsuto, No. 81 (May 1, 1955), 
p., 6; MoN:lly, op. cit., p. 48; and Jones, Borton and Pearn, op. cit., pp. 827-28. An al- 
legedly accurate version of Konoe’s suggestions appears in the Mainichi Shimbun for 
December 21, 1945. 
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parently unable to reach complete agreement within its own ranks, but, despite 
this, finally presented informally to SCAP on February 1, 1946 two documents 
entitled “Gist of the Revision of the Constitution” and “General Explanation 
of the Constitutional Revision Drafted by the Government.” These represent 
very limited revisions of the Meiji Constitution, and were perhaps intended by 
the Matsumoto Committee and the Japanese Government as a tentative and 
bargaining first approach to ascertain more preeisely and concretely just what 
dégree of constitutional change SCAP intended to require. They almost com- 
pletely ignore, if indeed the Committee knew about, the specific areas of consti- 
tional reform recommended to Prince Konoe in October 1945 by George Atche- 
son, the Political Adviser to SCAP, and provide for very little constitutional 
change of any democratic significance. The underlying assumption seems to 
have been that the Meiji Constitution was itself capable of development along 
democratic lines and that only minor tinkering was necessary to achieve this. 
Given a government of the political and social persuasions of the Shidehara 
Cabinet and a committee in general reflective of these, this attitude is hardly 
surprising. Both were reluctantly responding to SCAP pressure in an area of 
the most fundamental importance; one can scarcely believe that, if left to ` 
their own devices, they would have engaged in any very extensive revision. 
From their standpoint, a posture of slow and cautious bargaining was obvi- 
ously indicated in order to ascertain the specific nature and extent of SCAP’s 
demands and the strength with which they were held. How else could they 
avoid the danger, as they saw it, of overcommitting themselves to unwanted 
democratic innovations? It seems, therefore, either curiously naive or calcu- 
lated to entertain seriously the expectation that the first Matsumoto Draft 
would display any significant degree of democratic reform. Whatever the rea- 
soning, the Supreme Commander reacted most adversely to these documents 
and on February 1, 1946 ordered General Whitney, Chief of his Government 
Section, to draft a detailed rejection of the Matsumoto proposals. 

Thus far the story of the origins of the new Japanese constitution is fairly 
clear and the principal facts generally agreed upon. The Supreme Commander 
was following quite literally the terms of his basic directive to support and en- 
courage, but not to impose, democratic changes upon the Japanese. After 
February 1, 1946, however, developments took a new and surprising turn, im- 
portant facts become most difficult to obtain, and conclusions must often, 
therefore, remain tentative. Despite such qualifications, materials recently 
published in Japan have yielded important fresh insights into what actually 
transpired.” 

12 The English texts of both of these are given in Political Reortentation, Vol. 2, pp. 
617-21, together with the text of an unofficial but more complete draft which was ‘leaked 
to” and published by the Mainichi Shimbun on February J, 1946 (pp. 611~16). This last is 
generally regarded as accurate. 

13 The following materials are particularly notable: 1) Miyasawa Toshiyoshi and Satö 
Isao, “MacArthur Kempd Söan Kaisetsu [A Commentary on the MacArthur Draft Con- 


stitution],” Kokka Gakkat Zasshi, Vol. 68, Nos. 1 and 2 (Sept. 1954), pp. 1-6 and 1-37. The 
authors, stimulated by the earlier publication of an incomplete and somewhat garbled 
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On February 3, 1946, after further reflection on the whole matter of còn- 
stitutional revision in the light of the unsatisfactory Matsumoto Committee 
proposals, General MacArthur concluded, in the words of the Government 
Section Report, that “the most effective method of instructing the Japanese 
Government on the nature and application of these principles he considered 
basic would be to prepare a model constitution embodying those principles.” 
On the same day he instructed General Whitney to have the Government Sec- 
tion draft such a constitution, extending full discretion as to its terms save thAt 
he stipulated three groups of points which he wanted incorporated. These in- 
cluded the first known version of the famous “no war” clause depriving Japan 
of armed forces and the right of belligerency, which eventually became Article 9 
of the new constitution.“ This decision to supply the Japanese with a model 
constitution was of fundamental importance, particularly because the resultant 
draft was, with remarkably few significant changes, to become the constitution 
of Japan. 

The taking of so momentous a decision on this particular date—February 3, 
1946—presents an interesting problem. As one follows the series of steps lead- 
` ing to the adoption of a new Japanese constitution, one is constantly troubled _ 
by the question of pace and timing. From the end of October 1945 to February 
1, 1946 the Occupation authorities do not seem to have manifested any ex- 
traordinarily urgent concern about constitutional revision. One detects some im- 
patience with the dilatory proceedings of the Matsumoto Committee, to be 
sure. But at.the same time this was matched by a disposition to wait and see 
what sort of proposal the Japanese were going to make. Then suddenly about 
February 1 constitutional revision became a matter of the highest priority, 


text by Dr. Watanabe Tetsuzs, here publish for the first time the official text of the original 
draft constitution prepared by SCAP and handed to the Japanese representatives on 
February 18, 1946. Both the original English version and the official Japanese translation 
_are given. 2) Sato Tatsuo, “Nihonkoku Kempd Seiritsushi [History of the Formulation of 
the Japanese Constitution] Jurtsute, Nos. 81 (May 1, 1955)-+. Nineteen sizeable instal- 
ments of this marathon article had appeared in the columns of Jurtsuto between May 1, 
1955 and February 1, 1956, the last issue available to the writer. More are yet to come. 
The author was Chief of the First Section of the Cabinet Bureau of Legislation in early 
1946, and, after February 26, served as Minister Matsumoto’s chief assistant in drafting 
and revising the several Japanese versions of the constitution produced by the Govern- 
ment. He also conducted much of the vital liaison with SCAP on this matter. His oppor- 
tunities for first-hand observation and for obtaining reliable information about the con- 
atitution were practically unparalleled. In general his story is carefully presented, con- 
sistent with what facts have been established, straightforward and plausible. 3) Satö 
Tatsuo, “Nihonkoku Kemp Tanjoki [A Record of the Birth of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion],” Toki no Horei, Nos. 189 (May 3, 1944)+. This series, by the same author, had 
gone through fifteen installments, with more to come, by October 13, 1955; the last issue 
available to the writer. It is a less technical and more popularized version of essentially the 
same materials. | i 

1 Political Reorieniation, Vol. 1, p. 102, For a more detailed account of this develop- 
mont, see below, pp. 992 ff. 

1’ The text of these three points is given in Political Reortentation, Vol. 1, p. 102. See 
also Jones, Borton and Pearn, op. cit., p. 330. ' 
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and within three weeks an entirely new constitution was drafted and accepted 
in principle by the Japanese Government. The question naturally arises as to 
why such frantic haste. The fundamental law of a great modern state was in- 
volved. This was certainly a matter of sufficient gravity to merit a somewhat 
more deliberate, dignified and careful procedure. 

The question is rendered even more puzzling by General MacArthur’s 
categorical assurance on January 30, 1946 to the visiting members of the Far 
Eastern. Advisory Commision that he had ceased to take any action on consti- 
tutional reform and that, as a matter of fact, the entire issue had been taken out 
of his hands by the Moscow Agreement. This assurance was given two days be- 
fore General Whitney submitted to General MacArthur a formal memorandum 
claiming to prove that SCAP had authority to proceed with constitutional re- 
form, and four days before General MacArthur ordered his Government Section 
to produce a model constitution for the guidance of further Japanese efforts in 
this field. This official statement to the Far Eastern Advisory Commission is of 
sufficient interest to merit quotation: ‘ 

On January 30 [1946] General MacArthur talked confidentially to the members in re- . 
gard to the problems of the Occupation. As to the question of constitutional reform, he 
gaid that the matter had been taken out of his hands by the Moscow Agreement of De- 
cember 26, 1945, which had set up the Far Eastern Commission. When he started out in 
Japan. his original directive gave him jurisdiction in the matter but now he bad ceased to 
take any action. He said that it was his hope that whatever might be done about consti- 
tutional reform would be done in such a way as to permit the Japanese to look upon the 
resulting document as a Japanese product, for he believed that only in this way could 
the work be permanent. He said that it was his conviction that a constitution, no matter 
how good, forced upon the Japanese by bayonets would last just as long as bayonets were 
present, and that he was certain that the moment force was withdrawn and the Japanese 
were left to their own devices they would get rid of that constitution, merely for the pur- 
pose of asserting and maintaining their independence of ideas that they had been forced 
to accept. 


There seems to be a sizeable gap dividing the Supreme Commander’s views ex- 
pressed on January 30 and the action which he initiated on February 3. In the 
absence of clarification from General MacArthur or other high SCAP officials, 
the explanation of this gap can only be conjectured. The following considera- 
tions seem relevant, however, to the questions both of authority and timing 
which have been raised. They require some understanding of the general situa- 
tion at this time. 
lil 


Some competition appears to have developed among several United States 
and international agencies for the predominant influence over the general na- 
ture and formulation of the proposed new democratic constitution. This was 
occasionally so pronounced as to tempt a cynical observer to conclude that, of 


i U, 8. Department of State, The Far Eastern Commission (Far Eastern Series 60; 
Washington, 1953), p. 44. The Far Eastern Advisory Commission was the inter-Allied 
agency initially charged with making recommendations on the implementation of the 
Japanese surrender terms, 
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all possible candidates, only the Japanese Government displayed any reluctance 
to father this document. At various times the principal actors in this drama are 
said to have been the Department of State, the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee (SWNCC) through its Far Eastern Subcommittee, the Far Eastern 
Commission (FEC) and SCAP; indeed, it has been claimed beyond this that 
within SCAP there was a brief but bitter rivalry in 1945 between the Govern- 
ment Section and the Office òf the Political Adviser, i.e. the Department of 
State’s liaison officer with General MacArthur, over their respective roles in 
the revision of the Meiji Constitution.’ Although the precise details of the 
interplay of these agencies are still to be made clear, a general outline of major 
developments may be attempted. 

Of the several rivalries involved, the most persistent and public was that be- 
tween SCAP and the Far Eastern Commission. FEC was in the first instance 
the product of British and Soviet dissatisfaction with the authority of the 
already existing Far Eastern Advisory Commission. They desired a larger 
share in the formulation and execution of policy toward occupied Japan than 
_ had been allotted them. This they apparently obtained at the Moscow Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers on December 26, 1945. Here it was agreed to set up 
two rather complex international agencies, the Far Eastern Commission (FEC) 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., and the Allied Council sitting in 
Tdkyd. While the latter had only advisory authority, the former was em- 
powered “to formulate the policies, principles and standards in conformity 
with which the fulfillment by Japan of its obligations under the Terms of Sur- 
render may be accomplished” and “to review, on the request of any member, 
any directive issued to SCAP or any action taken by the Supreme Commander 
involving policy decisions within the jurisdiction of the Commission.” The dom- 
inant position of the United States was protected by its veto power and by the 
recognition of its authority to issue interim directives to SCAP “pending action 
by the Commission whenever urgent matters arise not covered by policies al- 
ready formulated by the Commission; provided that any directives dealing with 
fundamental changes tn the Japanese constitutional structure or tn the regime 
of control, or dealing with a change in the Japanese Government as a whole will be 
issued only following consultation and following the attainment of agreement in 
the Far Eastern Commission.’’* On this basis a multinational agency of eleven ` 
states was established in Washington on February 26, 1946. 

Despite the date of its actual establishment, it will be noted that the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference had been known to the governments concerned 
and to SCAP since the end of December 1945. It was quite obvious from these 


17 See Theodore H. MoNelly, cited above, note 4, p. 43. Dr. MoNelly claims that 
certain individuals in the Political Adviser's Office were working closely with the Konoe 
group on constitutional revision, and that this angered General MacArthur and induced 
him to order the Political Adviser’s Office to cease its operations in this connection, thus 
leaving the field to the Government Section. See also Jones, Borton and Pearn, op. cit., 
p. 328. 

18 Far Eastern Commission, Secretary-General, Activities of the Far Eastern Commis- 
ston, February 26, 1946—July 10, 1947 (Washington, 1947), pp. 37-88. Italics added. 
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that the setting of policy on constitutional reform in Japan was not only to be- 
come a prerogative of the FEC but that its authority in this field was given 
special and protected status, since it was exempted from the scope of the United 
States’ general right to issue “interim directives” on urgent matters. In other 
words it was clear by the end of December 1945, if not earlier, that if the 
United States, or any of its agencies such as SCAP, seriously intended to control 
the terms and forms of constitutional revision in Japan, it would be highly 
expedient to push the process as rapidly as possible. If not, a significant share 
of its authority might be preempted by the FEC. Once the Commission came 
into existence, it made abundantly clear its view that the determination of 
major policy on the revision of Japan’s constitution was one of its prime 
concerns. It definitely resented what it viewed as SCAP’s subversion of its 
authority in this field.!° 

The precise role of the Department of State and the interdepartmental plan- 
ning agency bearing the ponderous title of State-War-Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SWNCC) in the development of this constitutional issue in Japan is 
more difficult to ascertain. It was fairly common knowledge in Washington 
during the early days of the Occupation that relations between the Department 
of State and SCAP were scarcely cordial. On several occasions the situation 
became acrimonious enough to spill into the press.?° Despite such rivalry, how- 
ever, there appears to have developed during January 1946 at least a limited, 
and perhaps coincidental, commonality of view between the State Department 
and SWNCC on the one hand and SCAP on the other upon the subject of con- 
stitutional revision. It seems probable that the basis for this unwonted con- 
sensus was their agreement on the need for constitutional reform in Japan, and 
their common preference that this be controlled ultimately by an American 
rather than an international agency. Given the existing international situation, 
this was, from the United States’ standpoint, a quite reasonable preference. 
The difficulties of dealing with the Russians alone had already been elaborately 
demonstrated. Innumerable possibilities of discord, delay and unsatisfactory 
compromises might be attendant upon dealing with any multinational agency 
of the size and complexity of the FEC. 

The attitude of SWNCC, which may safely be held to accord with that of 
the Department of State, is best exemplified in a policy paper entitled “Reform 
of the Japanese Governmental System” and identified as SWNCC-228. The 
origins of this document appear to go back at least to the spring of 1944, thus 
attesting a long standing belief on the part of SWNCC and its predecessors in 
the Department of State and elsewhere that constitutional reform was essential 
in Japan. Beyond this, it seems probable that SWNCC may at this particular 
time have been seriously concerned over the possibility that General Mac- 


1 See U. S. Department of State, The Far Eastern Commission, op. cit., pp. 48-65; and 
Jones, Borton and Pearn, op. cit., p. 351. 

20 See, for example, the Washington Post for September 20 and 23, 1945, or the New 
York Times for December 31, 1945 and January 1 and 2, 1946. l 

1 The writer is indebted to Professor Borton for information on this score. 
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Arthur might carry through a project of constitutional reform on his own 
authority without extensive or formal reference to the views of the Committee 
or the Department of State. In this light, SWNCC-228 is to be interpreted in 
part as an attempt by the Committee to lay down broad lines of policy for the- 
guidance of SCAP’s activities in this field, thus insuring some consideration for 
the Committee’s views. Finally it was doubtless intended, in part at least, as an 
American policy paper for use*before the FEC. The statement was approved by 
the Committee itself on January 7, 1946 and forwarded to General MacArthur, 
not as a directive, but for his information, on January 11. 

The text of SWNCC-228, insofar as it has been available, is also of consider- 
able interest. Since we are not presently concerned with the substantive rec- 
ommendations of the Conclusions, suffice it to say that they supply for the 
Supreme Commander a list of general political objectives for Japanese govern- 
mental reform, e.g., a responsible government and executive branch, a repre- 
sentative and powerful legislative branch, a broad guarantee of civil rights, 
fiscal accountability, abolition or reform of the imperial institution, etc. With- 
_ out exception, all of these formal recommendations were eventually embodied 

in the new Japanese constitution. However, the “Conclusions” contain no 
mention of Japan’s permanent disarmament. To the contrary, the “Discussion” 
section, although speaking of the “abolition of the Japanese armed forces,” antic- 
ipates their ultimate revival and recommends the advisability of formal action 
to obtain permanent subordination of the military to civilian control by re- 
quiring that ministers of state in all cases be civilians. 

Of major present interest is the fact that the “Discussion” section of this 
paper does squarely, if not altogether satisfactorily, confront the problem 
raised by the several official Allied commitments to the effect that ‘“The ul- 
timate form of government of Japan shall, in accordance with the Potsdam 
Declaration, be established by the freely expressed will of the Japanese people.” 
Its argument goes as follows: 

The Potsdam Declaration stipulates that the ocoupying forces shall not be withdrawn 
from Japan until a “peacefully inclined and responsible government” has been established. 
Past declarations of the United Nations, and the clear intention of the Allies permanently 
to eliminate Japanese practices and institutions which have made that country a danger 
to other nations, clearly indicate that that stipulation refers not merely to the particular 
Japanese Government which the Allies recognise prior to withdrawal, but also to the 
nature of Japan’s governmental institutions. Although “‘the ultimate form of government 
of Japan” is to be determined by the “freely expressed will of the Japanese people,” the 
Allies, in accordance with the above provision and as a part of their overall program for 
the demilitarisation of Japan, are fully empowered to insist that Japanese basic law be so 


altered as to provide that in practice the government is responsible to the people, and that 
the civil is supreme over the military branch of the government. 


= The Department of State has made available to the writer at least a sizeable portion 
of the text of those sections of SWNCC-228 entitled “Conclusions,” “Facts Bearing on the 
Problem” and “Discussion.” There are additional sections, but these have not been avail- 
able for examination. With the exception of a brief and partial summary of the conclusions 
in the State Department report, The Far Eastern Commission, op. cit., p. 45, this would seem 
to be the first time that this information has been released. 
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This is to say, of course, that certain of the terms upon which Japan surren- 
dered are held by the United States to be more ultimate, more controlling than 
others, and specifically that the “freely expressed will of the Japanese people” 
guarantee’ is properly to be interpreted only within the context of and sub- 
ordinate to other more basic terms and policies, and as a condition precedent to 
the termination of the Occupation. From a practical and legal standpoint this is 
probably a tenable position. Given the potentially contradictory terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration and the overriding need at the time for taking all steps 
calculated to insure a8 permanently as possible the peaceful and responsible 
character of the Japanese government, this was certainly the most probable 
position for the United States to take. Even so, however, there remains the 
problem of the ultimate Japanese reaction to such a stand. They may not con- 
cur in the long run and will probably choose instead to interpret the ‘freely 
expressed will” proviso as an absolute guarantee, and the United States’ stand 
in SWNCC-228 as evasive, legalistic and essentially immoral—or “insincere,” 
as they are more apt to say. The ambiguous and implicitly contradictory terms 
of the Potsdam Proclamation lend partial support to such a construction. 

Thus SWNCC-228 seems to indicate that the Committee itseli—speaking for 
the State, War and Navy Departments—had agreed: 1) that constitutional 
revision was necessary and desirable in Japan, 2) that the terms of surrender 
did not preclude the Allies from requiring such revision, and 3) that, while it 
was preferable that constitutional reforms be initiated by the Japanese, if they 
refused to do so, the Supreme Commander might “as a last resort” order the 
effectuation of a specific list of constitutional changes.* 

Against this background we may examine next what is known about the 
Supreme Commander’s attitude toward constitutional reform. We have al- 
ready seen that, while General MacArthur is quoted as telling the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission on January 30 that he had ceased to take any action in 
this field as a result of the Moscow Agreement, he apparently changed his mind 
within the space of the ensuing four days and initiated a number of moves 
which were to have sweeping consequences. In explaining this seeming change 
of mind, it must be remembered that SCAP’s concern for constitutional reform 
did not begin suddenly in the opening days of February 1946. General Mac- 
Arthur and his Government Section had been deliberately prodding and stimu- 
lating Japanese activity in this area since at least the preceding October. But 


2 These points are summarized in Section 7 of the ‘‘Discussion” part of SWNCC-228 
in the following language: “To have lasting value and hence to be most effective, the con- 
stitutional and administrative reforms necessary to correct the defects in Japan’s govern- 
mental system should be initiated and carried into effect by the Japanese Government 
out of a desire to eliminate elements of the national structure which have brought Japan 
to its present pass and to comply with the provisions of the Potsdam Declaration. Failing 
such spontaneous action by the Japanese, the Supreme Commander should indicate the 
reforms which this Government considers necessary before it can consider a ‘peacefully 
inclined and responsible government’ to have been established in Japan, a condition of the 
Occupation forces’ withdrawal. Only as a last resort should a formalinstruction be issued 
to the Japanese Government specifying in detail the reforms to be effected.” 
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it was not until February that the question came to be assigned an overriding 
priority, indeed to be treated as a crisis imperatively demanding solution within 
the shortest possible space of time. 

A series of important developments began on February 1, 1946: First, 
General MacArthur ordered his Chief of Government Section, General Whitney 
to prepare a detailed rejection of the unsatisfactory constitutional proposals of 
the Matsumoto Committee. Next, General Whitney submitted to the Supreme 
Commander a lengthy and cogently reasoned memorandum setting forth his 
official opinion as to the extent of SCAP’s authority “to deal with fundamental 
changes in the Japanese constitutional structure, either by approving or dis- 
approving proposals made by the Japanese Government or by issuing orders or 
directives to that Government.’ After considering the several issues of sub- 
stance and procedure involved, General Whitney concludes that “in the ab- 
sence of any policy decision by the Far Eastern Commission on the subject 
(which would, of course, be controlling), you have the same authority with 
reference to constitutional reform as you have with reference to any other matter 
of substance in the occupation and control of Japan.” It is a well-reasoned brief 
and represents one quite plausible interpretation of the matter. ) 

Sections Four, Five and Six of the memorandum are of particular interest. 
These concern the relative roles and authorities of the Supreme Commander 
and the Far Eastern Commission in the area of constitutional reform. They 
point out with force and clarity that although any policy directive which the 
Far Eastern Commission might promulgate on this subject would be controlling 
on SCAP: 1) General MacArthur’s authority was unimpaired until such action 
by the FEC; and 2) if constitutional révision were originated not by Occupation 
fiat but by the Japanese government’s submission of a reform project to SCAP, 
(which was an object of policy on substantive grounds), then General Mac- 
Arthur’s subsequent approval of this would not constitute an “order” by 
SCAP, and hence would not entail prior consultation with the Allied Council 
for Japan.” Thus without definitely recommending any specific form of action, 
this last clause suggests that, if it is desirable to avoid the intervention of an 
international body, this may in part be accomplished by arranging that con- 
stitutional reform be initiated in a technical sense by the Japanese rather than 
by SCAP. 

Two days after the submission of this memorandum, i.e. on February 3, 
1946, General MacArthur changed his mind about the handling of the Matsu- 
moto Committee’s proposals. The reasons for this sudden change are still un- 
known. The decision to draft a model constitution for the, guidance of the 


4 The complete text of this interesting memorandum is given in Political Reortentation, 
Vol. 2, pp. 622-23. It is not known whether this advice was initiated by General Whitney 
or previously solicited by SCAP. . Å 

2 The words of the memorandum were: “It is my opinion that the word ‘order’ in the 
charter of the Allied Council is used in the sense of compulsion and would not embrace a 
_ mere approval by you of constitutional reform measures submitted to you by the Japanese 
Government, although your action in approving the same would be subject to review by 
the FEC under the general review authority of its charter.” Op. ctt., p. 623. 
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Japanese, while not a breach of any specific directive to SCAP, paid only lip 
service to the spirit of the injunction in SWNCC-228 that “only as a last resort 
should a formal instruction be issued to the Japanese Government specifying in 
detail the reforms to be effected.” A variety of factors may have determined 
this change of attitude. It may have been due in part simply to cumulative 
irritation with Japanese dilatoriness or to the natural impatience of a man 
of action with governmental temporizing and international red tape. Beyond 
tHis, General Whitney’s recent biography of General MacArthur confirms a 
further important consideration already suggested. 
“When shortly thereafter,” General Whitney’s account states,” 

the Stata Department at the Big Three Foreign Ministers meeting in Moscow in December 
of 1945, surrendered the unilateral authority we were then exercising over Japan to an 
eleven-nation policy-making commission and gave the Soviet Union veto power over all 


policy incident to Japan, MacArthur realised the urgency of immediate action under the 
_ powers he then held. 


- If the Supreme Commander’s Aide is accurately portraying his superior’s 
views, this is an extraordinarily interesting statement. Such a view certainly _ 
disregards the spirit, if not the letter, of the obligations officially assumed by 
the United States at Moscow; it also illustrates how firmly the Army doctrine 
was established that a theater commander is entitled to the fullest freedom of 
action. Both the United States Government and the Supreme Commander by 
then had ample provocation and precedent of a practical sort to support this 
preference for speedy unilateral action. The Soviet attitude and abilities to 
exploit divisive and potentially explosive issues had already been made pain- 
fully and dangerously obvious in Western and Central Europe, and Mac- 
Arthur’s concern to avoid similar perils in Japan is certainly understandable. 

As of early February 1946, it emerges, therefore, that the Supreme Com- 
mander felt strongly the necessity of prevailing upon the Japanese Govern- 
ment to accept a democratic constitution. It also was desirable on a variety of 
grounds that such a constitution not be imposed upon the Japanese by formal 
SCAP directive, but rather that it appear to be of official Japanese origin and 
be presented to SCAP by the Japanese Government as their own project for 
which they sought his approval and support. Since FEC was to be formally 
established in Washington probably before the end of February, time was of 
the essence. As it turned out, only by gaining Japan’s acceptance in principle 
of a constitution prior to February 26 was it possible for SCAP to forestall 
possible intervention and to present the FEC with a fait accompli. 


IV 


When, on February 3, General MacArthur changed his mind, as has already 
been noted, he summoned General Whitney and ordered him ‘‘to prepare a 
draft constitution.’’? General Whitney at once returned to his Section and 


233 Major General Courtney Whitney, MacArthur, His Rendezvous with History (New 
York, 1956), p. 247. Italics added. 
27 See Political Reortentation, vol. 1, p. 102. 
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informed his three ranking officers—Colonel Charles L. Kades, Lieutenant 
Colonel Milo E. Rowell and Commander Alfred R. Hussey—of the Supreme 
Commander’s decision. These men then devised a plan of procedure which was 
approved by General Whitney on February 4. Thereafter a general meeting 
of the Section’s personnel (with the exception of the Korean Division) was 
called and General Whitney informed them, quite dramatically it is said, of the 
awesome responsibility which had been placed upon them.** 

Under conditions of the greatest secrecy, the Section then organized itsélf 
as a “constitutional assembly” composed of some 25 persons divided, with 
minor overlapping, into nine committees and s secretarial and interpreting 
service. In addition to General Whitney, four members of this group were law- 
yers, though none appears to have specialized in constitutional law; another 
was a former member of Congress, one & specialist in public administration, and 
two were academic figures—one an historian specializing in China and the other 
a sociologist with extensive prewar experience in Japan. None of them appears 
to have had any expert qualifications for the reasonably complex and technical 
job of drafting a constitution; none of them, with the exception of the two 
` academic figures and one female staff member seems to have had any substan- 
tial prewar connection with or knowledge of Japan, its traditions and political 
institutions. This is not to impugn in any way the individuals involved; the 
task was a military assignment, certainly not of their own choosing. But it must 
be recognized that for so fundamental, and critical a task, their qualifications 
left a good deal to be desired. 

The Government Section Report tells something of the labors which en- 
sued.?® They must in-truth have been titanic. The working group consisted of 
21 of the 25 Section members. These twenty-one were organized into nine 
committees: a Steering Committee with directive and coordinating functions, 
plus working committees on the Legislature; Executive; Judiciary; Civil Rights; 
Local Government; Finance; the Emperor, Treaties and Enabling Provisions; 
and the Preamble. One cannot but admire the enthusiasm and energy which 
all must have brought to their task. A variety of sources, mostly American, 
seem to have been briefly consulted, although one participant claims that the 
Soviet Constitution was also studied.*° Their deliberations were further com- 
plicated by the fact that :3t 
... those working on the problem had to bear in mind constantly that they were dealing 
not only with the abstract problem of writing a democratic constitution but that they 


were proposing the most far-reaching political reforms for an entire nation, and that, to 
the greatest extent feasible, the provisions and institutions should be designed to fit the 


38 One account claims that General Whitney began hia statement with the words: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, this is an historic occasion. I now proclaim you a constitutional 
asscembly.”” See Mark Gayn, Japan Diary (New York, 1948), p. 126; or H. E. Wildes, 
Typhoon in Tokyo (New York, 1954), p. 44. 

29 Political Reorsentation, Vol. 1, pp. 102-05; see also McoNelly, op. cit., pp. 155-68; 
Gayn, op. cit., pp. 126-29; Wildes, op. cit., pp. 41-46; and Whitney, op. cit., pp. 246-62. 

80 Wildes, op. cit., p. 44. 

n Political Reorientation, Vol. 1, p. 105. 
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Japanese political picture. The document was to serve as a model or pattern, was to be 
presented as a statement of general principles but in such form that their application could 
be readily understood. Unless, however, the statement bore some relationship to the exist- 
ing state of things, it was obvious that it would not serve its purpose. 


A wise caution, certainly, although given the group’s unfamiliarity with the 
legal and actual workings of Japan’s political system, it is somewhat difficult to 
age how more than superficial observance could have been given it. 

The “constituent assembly” seems to have operated under the strongest 
sort of pressure for rapid results. It is claimed that the original schedule called 
for a completed draft in ten days, and looked forward to its adoption within the 
ensuing eight days, on Washington’s birthday, it was hoped.* Incredible to say, 
the first half of this fantastic schedule was actually bettered, the draft being 
completed on February 10, six days—and doubtless nights—after its com- 
mencement; while the Japanese Government actually did informally accept 
it in “basic principle” on February 22, thus establishing a curious symbolism 
hitherto appreciated by but a few of the immediate actors in this strange drama. 
This awesome display of speed and “efficiency” without a doubt represents the . 
world’s record time for the devising and acceptance of a constitution for a 
major modern state. 

Upon completion, the draft constitution was presented to General Mac- 
Arthur who approved it with but a single significant change. The draft was 
then mimeographed in English on February 12 and presented to the Japanese 
at a meeting at the Foreign Minister’s Residence on February 13, 1946. In the 
words of Japan’s most recent and authoritative commentator on this whole 
development, this is “the date which should go down in history as the day on 
which the Japanese Constitution was conceived.’’* 

This meeting of February 13 is of critical importance, the principal point at 
issue being the terms in which the Supreme Commander’s officers presented the 
Government Section’s “draft constitution” to the representatives of the Jap- 
anese Government. How permissive or how coercive were they? We do not yet 
have a detailed first-hand report from one or more of the participants, but the 
secondary accounts presently available yield the following picture.® 

The meeting was held at 10 a.m. on February 13, 1946 at the Foreign Min- 


& McNelly, op. cit., p. 161; Wildes, op. ctt., p. 44; and Whitney, op. ctt., p. 250. 

3 Polstscal Reortentation, Vol. 1, p. 105. The change seems to have involved the dele- 
tion of a provision forbidding any amendment to the constitution “impairing or altering 
the provision of the bill of rights.” Ibid. p. 104. 

” Satö Tatsuo, op. cH., note 11 above, Jurtsuio, No. 82 (May 15, 1955), p. 13. 

% The following account is based primarily on the detailed version given by Satd Tat- 
suo in the two series of articles cited in footnote 13, and on the Government Section’s and 
General Whitney’s own versions in their respective works already cited. Mr. Satd was not 
himself present at the meeting of February 13, but he claims to base his account of it 
on Minister Matsumoto’s own written summary of what was said, on conversations with 
Matsumoto, and on the stenographic recorda of recent discussions of this meeting by other 
actual participants and a number of well-informed Japanese before the Liberal Party’s 
Constitutional Investigation Committee. Sea Jurisuto, op. cht., No. 82, p. 12. Bee also 
Quigley and Turner, op. ct., pp. 118-20. 
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ister’s official residence in Azabu. The Supreme Commander was represented 
by General Whitney, Colonel Charles L. Kades, Lieutenant-Colonel Milo E. 
Rowell and Commander Alfred R. Hussey, Jr. The Japanese group consisted 
of the then Foreign Minister Yoshida Shigeru, Minister of State Matsumoto 
Jöji, a member of the Foreign Ministry staff named Hasegawa, and Mr. 
Yoshida’s confidential secretary Shirasu Jird. The meeting had originally been 
requested. by the Japanese for February 5 to discuss the Matsumoto proposals 
submitted to SCAP on February 1 and subsequently had been postponed for a 
week at their request. So far as they knew, its purpose was still to discuss 
Minister Matsumoto’s recommendations for minimal revision of the constitu- 
tion. The Government Section Report describes the events of the meeting in 
the following terms:** 

General Whitney informed the Japanese representatives that the proposals of the Matsu- 
moto Committee were totally unacceptable, that they fell short of that broad and liberal 
reorganization of the Japanese governmental structure along democratic lines which the 
Allied Powers could regard as significant evidence that Japan had learned the lessons of war 
and defeat and was prepared to act as a responsible member of a peaceful community. He 
` then stated that the Supreme Commander had caused to be prepared a detailed statement 
of those principles he deemed basic, that the statement was being presented to the Jap- 
anese Government in the form of a draft constitution, and that the Government was ad- 
vised to give it the fullest consideration and use it as a guide in its renewed efforts to pre- 
pare a revised constitution. The Japanese were told that there was no compulsion upon 
them to take further action but that the Supreme-Commander was determined that the 
constitutional issue should be brought before the people well in advance of the general 
election and that they should have full opportunity to disouss freely and freely express 
their will on constitutional reform. Failing action by the Cabinet, re MacArthur 
was prepared to lay the issue before the people himself. 

The only question that ensued involved the question of a unicameral legislature, which 
Dr. Matsumoto questioned. The Japanese appeared visibly surprised and disturbed and 
said they would have to consider the matter and discuss it with the Cabinet before any 
definite answer could be given. 


So far as it goes, this seems to be a completely accurate statement of what 
transpired at the meeting. In itself and despite its explicit disclaimer of any in- 
tent to compel action by the Japanese Government in this matter, the account 
establishes the application of a very compelling pressure to obtain a favorable 
and speedy reaction from the Japanese Government. The threat to take the 
entire issue to the people over the Government’s head was potent. Given the 
traditional distrust of Japanese officials for popular sovereignty in any form, 
rendered particularly acute at the moment by the country’s desperate and 
tumultuous economic and _ social circumstances and the unprecedented scale 
of left-wing political activities, it is dificult to conceive of any more ominous 
development from the standpoint of Japanese officialdom than a constitution 
formulated in the “marketplace.” The addition of the warning that SCAP in- 
tended that the issue of constitutional revision be brought before the people 
“well in advance of the general election” gave to this threat practically the force 
_of an ultimatum. The statement was made on February 18. At the time the gen- 

eral election was scheduled for March 31, a bare 45 days later. 


£ Political Reortentation, Vol. 1, p. 105. 
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In his recent book General Whitney has expanded upon the official version 
of this threat to take the draft constitution to the people. He reveals that he 
made this statement without prior authorization from General MacArthur 
and was somewhat concerned as to whether his superior would approve of it. 
His account goes as follows:7 | 


Then I took a chance. With no prior authorisation from MacArthur, I told the Japanese 
that while there was no compulsion upon them to take further action, the Supreme Com- 
mander was determined that the constitutional issue should be brought before the people 
well in advance of the general election. He felt, I explained, that they should have full 
opportunity to discuss and freely expresa their will on constitutional reform. Therefore, 
I said, ir the cabinet were unable to prepare a suitable and acceptable draft before the 
elections, General MacArthur was prepared to lay this statement of principle directly 
before the people. 


The effect of this statement upon the Japanese representatives was immediately visible. 
Mr. Shirasu straightened up as if he had sat on something. Dr. Matsumoto sucked in his 
breath. Mr. Yoshida’s face was a black cloud.... 

By the time we had left Mr. Yoshida’s residence shortly thereafter, we were fairly con- 
vinced that our proposed draft would be accepted as the basis for the revised constitution. 
But my gratification at this was tempered by the realization that I had committed Mac- - 
Arthur to a political maneuver which he might consider rash fie. the threat to publish 
the draft].... 


But I had known him long enough so that I should have realized what his answer would 
be... “Court,” he said, ‘don’t you know that I have never repudiated any action taken 
for me by a member of my staff? Right or wrong, whether I like it or not, I accept the 
situation as it stands and determine my next move from there.” Nothing more was said on 
the subject. 


This thraat of publication might in itself have been enough to insure the 
compliance of the Shidehara Cabinet. 

According to Mr. Satd’s account, however, further and even stronger pres- 
sures were brought to bear. He attributes to General Whitney these additional 
statements which do not appear in either the official Government Section Re- 
port or General Whitney’s own account: (1) That a constitution similar to that 
drafted by the Government Section would “without fail be accepted by SCAP, 
the United States [Government] and by the Far Eastern Commission as well.’’# 
(2) That “General MacArthur had for some time been considering most seri- 
ously the maintenance of the Emperor, but that it was essential to the accom- 
plishment of this aim that the Japanese Government proclaim a revised con- 
stitution similar to the draft here being presented. If this was not done, the 
person of the emperor could not be guaranteed,’”** After concluding on the rather 
remarkable note that SCAP was not “ordering” the Japanese Government to 
adopt such a constitution, General Whitney is then said to have given the Jap- 
anese twenty minutes in which to examine the draft constitution which had 
been presented to them.‘® He and his aides in the interim withdrew to the 
garden. 


47 Whitney, op. cit., pp. 250-52. 

38 Satö, v'urisuto, No. 82, p. 13; Tokino Héret, No. 170, p. 15. g 
39 Ibid. Italics added. 

10 General Whitney estimates the time as “about an hour.” Op. cH., p. 251. 
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After this break, the meeting resumed under somewhat melodramatic cir- 
cumstances, described by General Whitney in the following terms: 

. At the end of about an hour, I decided that we should rejoin our hosts, ‘and we were 
fining as Mr. Shirasu reappeared. 

He seemed flustered by the drastic chance in our draft, and it occurred to me that this 
was an opportune moment to employ one more psychological shaft. I did not know the 
impressive support that I was about to receive from an unexpected quarter. 

As he mumbled apologies for keeping us waiting, I replied with a smile: “Not at all, Mr. 
Shirasu. We have been enjoying your atomic sunshine.” c 

And at that moment, with what could not have been better timing, a big B-29 came 
roaring over us. The reaction upon Mr. Shirasu was indescribable, but profound. 

When we seated ourselves across the patio from the committee members again, I could 
see that Mr. Shirasu’s colleagues were as upset by our proposals as he was.... 


Their perturbation is readily understandable, The conversations having been 
resumed on this heavy-handed note, Matsumoto, after trying to ascertain the 
reasons for which a unicameral legislature was being recommended, explained 
that they would have to study the draft constitution and consult with their 
` colleagues. Their visitors then departed. According to Mr. Satö, the meeting 
had lasted for slightly over an hour. 

The attitude subsequently adopted by the Japanese Government testifies to 
the persuasiveness of the pressures which SCAP’s representatives are said 
to have exerted at this meeting. Their full force should be appreciated. First, 
the statement attributed to General Whitney that a Japanese Constitution 
similar to the Government Section model would ‘‘without fail be accepted by 
SCAP, the United States and by the Far Eastern Commission” placed the 
Japanese in a very difficult position.“ They were told that the Allied Powers 
intended to insist on extensive constitutional revision. They were in effect 
offered a choice between accepting the model provided by SCAP’s Government 
Section or of embarking on the uncertainties of drafting a variant version more 
to their liking. They were assured of SCAP’s approval and support of its docu- 
ment and officially informed that it would also be accepted by the top Allied 
anthorities. Moreover, a. specific and detailed constitution was before them. 
Without a doubt, it was most unpalatable, but at least they knew the -worst 
of its terms. If they were to reject the Government Section Draft and set out to 
write their own constitution, they might seriously jeopardize the good will of the 
Supreme Commander and of his Government Section. These were perhaps the 
most important agencies in Japan at that time and for an unpredictable num- 
ber of years to come; no responsible Japanese officials would lightly incur such 
a risk. Second, if they were to write their own constitution at some later date, 
it would then have to be approved in the first instance by SCAP and his 
Government Section. Would they approve any version not substantially similar 
to the Government Section Draft? The Japanese could only guess at what posi- 


a Ibid, i 

4 If suck a statement was made, one cannot refrain from wondering by virtue of what 
authority or prescience General Whitney could thus commit the atill nonexistent FEC to 
the approval of a document it had never seen. 
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tive gains might ultimately accrue from delay. Third, if they delayed for more 
than a week or two, the Far Eastern Commission could be expected to have 
come into official existence and operation. The Japanese were quite well aware 
that the FEC was intended as a policy-determining agency for the Occupation, 
with a special interest and authority in the field of constitutional reform. Did 
they prefer to deal with the known dangers presented by SCAP, or the un- 
known perils of a remote and complex international agency of which the USSR 
Was & prominent and powerful member? 

The most decisive pressure said to have been brought against them is, how- 
ever, the threat to “the person of the Emperor.’ If such a threat was made, 
one can understand far better the docility of the Japanese in the remaining 
negotiations on constitutional revision. It is only necessary to recall that when 
they accepted the terms of surrender set forth at Potsdam, they attempted to 
make but a single stipulation that “‘the said declaration [of Potsdam] does not 
comprise any demand which prejudices the prerogatives of His Majesty as a 
Sovereign Ruler.” Their overruling concern was to salvage at least the imperial 
system from the ruins of national defeat. 

The wording of this “threat” is also of interest: “the person of the Emperor 
could not be guaranteed.” The inference from this was a potential menace not 
to the imperial system but to the present emperor individually. There was al- 
ready some uncertainty over the degree of protection afforded the imperial 
system—not the reigning emperor—by the Allies’ evasive reply to Japan’s 
qualified acceptance of the Potsdam terms. This particular phrasing of the 
“threat” therefore could hardly have been more skillfully chosen. It does not 
raise the difficult question of the fate of the system as such, but confines itself to 
the fate of the individual, Hirohito, the Showa Emperor. It does this, further- 
more, at a time when there was a strong segment of official and public opinion 
in the victorious Allied countries in favor of forcing the Emperor to stand trial 
before an international tribunal as Japan’s foremost “war criminal.” The atti- 
tude adopted by SCAP on this issue could well have been of critical importance. 
If speed, secrecy and docile acquiescence in the terms of an American-drawn 
constitution were the price of the Supreme Commander’s favor, the official 
reaction might very well have been—to use the words of the Imperial Re- 
script ending the war—‘‘to endure the unendurable and suffer what is insuffer- 
able.” 

The pressures, once applied, are said to have been maintained. Matsumoto 
reported immediately to Premier Shidehara and thereafter set to work on a 
revised explanation of the Matsumoto Draft, hoping this might serve for fur- 
ther negotiation. When Shirasu Jird took this to Headquarters on February 18, 
he was informed there was no possibility at all of the Matsumoto Draft being 
considered. More significantly, Mr. Satö says that Shirasu was told at this time 
that “whether or not there was any intent [among the Japanese] to make prog- 
ress on the basis of the Headquarters Draft should be demonstrated by the 


& Mr, Satd is very specific about the wording of this alleged threat, even to the extent 
of supplying the English phrase “‘person of the Emperor” in ita kana equivalent. 
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twentieth. If not, the Headquarters Draft would be published.’’44 This implies 
in effect a two-day ultimatum. 

It was only at-this point, on February 19, that the Japanese cabinet was 
officially informed of the pending negotiations and the gist of the terms of the 
MacArthur Draft. Following the cabinet meeting Shidehara himself had an 
audience with General MacArthur to make quite certain of his current inten- 
tions and to ask for an extensidén of the “ultimatum” to February 22. The pre- 
mier had a further interview with General MacArthur on February 21 and re- 
ported the results to a cabinet meeting on the twenty-second. It was at this 
meeting that the Japanese Government decided officially that Minister Matsu- 
moto should visit Headquarters that afternoon and “accept the so-called basic 
principles set forth at the meeting of the thirteenth,” as well as explore more 
fully the subject of “basic form.” Matsumoto acted accordingly and returned 
from an hour and forty minute conference with General Whitney and four of 
his aides most disappointed that “they had shown practically no inclination to 
compromise.” So on Washington’s birthday, the Japanese Government agreed 
_in principle to draft a constitution following closely the terms of the so-called 
“MacArthur Draft” of February 13, 1946. It was just ten days since the 
Japanese representatives were first shown the American draft. 

Considerations of space preclude detailed analysis here of the terms of the 
MacArthur Draft compared to those of the several ensuing “Japanese” 
Drafts.“ Suffice it to say that it provided for Japan a curious amalgam of the 
British and American systems of government. The Emperor was stripped of all 
power, theoretical as well as actual, and left simply as “the symbol of the 
State and of the unity of the people.” The “sovereignty” of the popular will was 
asserted. A unicameral legislature was created and designated as “the highest 
organ of state power” and the “sole lawmaking authority of the State.” A cab- 
inet on the British model was established and linked to the legislature in normal 
parliamentary fashion, save for the addition of an ambiguous and potentially 
troublesome statement vesting plenary “‘executive power” in the Cabinet. The 
judiciary chapter, was plainly drawn from American experience and vested 
“the whole judicial power” in “a Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as 
the Diet may from time to time establish.” Article 73 even granted to the 
Supreme Court final power of judcial review in all cases arising under the civil 
rights chapter of the Constitution and very extensive powers to review the 
constitutionality of laws, ordinances and official acts in all other cases. The 
third chapter embodied what is perhaps the world’s most extensive constitu- 
tional guarantees of civil rights. Besides all of the normal protections, this 
extends to freedom of thought and conscience, academic freedom, the essential 
equality of the sexes, social security, and the right to work. Most unusual of 


“i Jurtsuto, No, 82, p. 14. 

© A Japanese text of the MacArthur Draft (in the Foreign Ministry’s translation of the 
original English version) is given in Jurisuto, No. 82, pp. 14-18. English and Japanese 
versions are also available in T. Miyazawa and I. Sata, op. ctt., note 13 above, pp. 1—87 of 
separately paged appendix. : 
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all, however, was. Chapter IT on the “Renunciation of War.” In wording this 
follows in general the text provided by General MacArthur when he instructed 
the Government Section to draft a model constitution.“ By its terms Japan re- 
nounced its sovereign right to make war or to use force or threats of force as 
a means of settling international disputes. Beyond this, it also stated that “no 
army, navy, air force or other war potential will ever be authorized”’ or any 
rights of belligerency conferred upon the State. 

This brief statement of major provisions does scant justice to one of the 
more remarkable constitutional endeavors of our time. Viewed in an abstract 
and technical sense, there is little that is mechanically wrong or inoperable 
about the document, despite the jumble of institutions not usually found to- 
gether. It is a ‘textbook constitution,” such as might be expected from a small 
group of earnest, well intentioned men having few professional qualifications 
for their task, even less specialized knowledge of the Japanese political system, 
and working under intense pressure. In such circumstances it is all too easy for 
a combination of democratic idealism and concern for short term tactical ob- 
jectives to overshadow long range considerations and the unpalatable socio-. 
political facts of the situation. Despite protestations to the contrary, this seems 
to be what happened in SCAP during these hectic early weeks of February 1946. 
The Government Section patched together an almost ideally democratic con- 
stitution, one that could scarcely have gained serious consideration if advocated 
for adoption in the United States. It had even less relevance to the traditional 
and dominant political aspirations or practices of Japan. 

Events after February 22 continued to move rapidly. In strict secrecy the 
Japanese began on February 26 to prepare what is known as the First Japanese 
Government Draft of the Constitution. Under strong pressure from SCAP, 
this was completed on March 2—nine days earlier than originally scheduled— 
and delivered to the Government Section at 10 a.m. on March 4.417 The negotiat- 
ing session which ensued between Japanese and American representatives 
lasted with but minor interruptions for thirty hours, until 4 p.m., March 5. 
During this period the First Japanese Draft and a lengthy explanation of it by 
Minister Matsumoto were translated into English. Government Section officials 
then objected to a number of proposed changes from the MacArthur Draft. 
Resolution of these issues took up the remainder of the night and most of the 
next day.** During this session the Japanese gained SCAP’s consent to the 


46 See p. 986, above. a 

47 An English translation of this is available in Political Reorteniation, Vol. 2, pp. 625- 
30. The original Japanese text isin Jurtsuto, No. 83, (June 1, 1955) pp. 12-16. 

4 The Japanese representatives seem to have been quite willing to proceed at a more 
decorous pace, but Mr. Satö claims that they were informed about 6 p.m. on March 4 that 
General Whitney, with the imminence of the general election in mind, wanted immediate 
results and was prepared to wait till midnight for a firm draft, and, if this was not long 
enough, until 6 a.m. Under such pressure, the exhausted Japanese, abandoned after the 
first half-hour by their leader, Matsumoto—who claimed to be ill—had no choice but to 
continue through the night. After Matsumoto’s early departure, the Japanese seem to have 
been represented principally, if not entirely, by Shirasu Jir (confidential secretary to the 
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substitution of a bicameral for a unicameral national assembly; they got very 
few other concessions of any significance. The product of this marathon meeting 
was a third draft, the so-called “Second Japanese Government Draft” or the 
“Cabinet Draft.” The English text was controlling and—save for the substitu- 
tion of a bicameral legislature—as a whole bears a closer resemblance to the 
“MacArthur Draft” than to the intermediate ‘First Japanese Government 
Draft” of March 2.49 

The Japanese Cabinet met more or less continuously throughout the day 
and evening of March 6. As it became available from the meeting at Head- 
quarters, the text of the “Second Japanese Government Draft” was presented 
to them. It is said that Premier Shidehara and other ministers burst into tears 
upon reading it.®° Seeing no practicable alternative, however, they decided to 
submit it to the Emperor. Premier Shidehara did this at 5 p.m. and the Emperor 
promptly issued an Imperial Rescript stating that $! 


It is therefore my desire that the constitution of our Empire be revised drastically upon 
the basis of the general will of the people and the principle of respect for fundamental 
human rights. J command hereby the competent authorities of my Government to put 
forth in conformity with my wish their best efforts towards the accomplishment of this end. 


On March 6 the text of this new draft was published in both Japanese and 
English. General MacArthur immediately made known his strong approval: 


It is with a sense of deep satisfaction that I am today able to announce a decision of the 
Emperor and Government of Japan to submit to the Japanese people a new and enlight- 
ened Constitution which. has my full approval. This instrument has been drafted after 
painstaking investigation and frequent conference between members of the Japanese 
Government and this Headquarters AARE my initial direction to the Cabinet five 
months ago. . 


Some three and a half months later—on June 21, 1946—on the occasion of the 
submission of the Draft Constitution to the Diet, the Supreme Commander 
issued another public statement in which he said in part :* 


.. The Government Draft now before the Diet is a Japanese document and it is for the 


Foreign Minister), Satö Tatsuo (of the Cabinet Bureau of Legislation), and Hasegawa 
Genkichi and Obata Kunryd (two officials from the Foreign Ministry). At least sixteen 
officers of the Government Section plus a number of Nisei translators and interpreters 
were arrayed against this small group. General Whitney appeared only after the work was 
completed late in the afternoon of March 5 and then only to express his great pleasure 
at the nature of the results—a sentiment which, as Sat wryly says, was hardly shared by 
the Japanese. Both he and General MacArthur, however, were in constant indirect com- 
munication with the negotiators. They received, and apparently approved of, each article 
as it emerged from the meeting at the Government Section, as did Minister Matsumoto 
also. General MacArthur had approved the entire draft by 5:30 r.m., March 5—about 
the same time as the Emperor did. See Whitney, op. cit., pp. 254-55. ` 

49 An English version of this draft is printed in Political Reortentation, Vol. 2, pp. 631- 
36. The Japanese text may be found in Jurtsuto, No. 86 (July, 15 1955), pp. 52-56. 

© Satd in Jurtsuto, No. 88 (August 15, 1955), p. 84. 

= SCAP, Summation of Non-Military Activities, March 1946, p. 18. 

53 Political Reortentation, Vol. 2, p. 657. 

5 Ibid.,p.660. - 
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people of Japan, acting through their duly elected representatives, to determine its form 
and content—whether it be adopted, modified oF rejected... . 


The publication of the “Second Japanese Government Draft” on March 6 
was the first public intimation that decisive official action in this sphere was 
imminent. All proceedings until this time had been conducted in the strictest 
secrecy by both SCAP and the Japanese Government. The U.S. Department of 
State had not seen the draft constitution before its publication. There is no 
indication that any other branch of the U. S. government was consulted in any 
significant manner or shown any of the constitutional drafts.* The FEC was 
completely surprised by the publication of the March 5 Draft.™ Secretary 
Byrnes announced on March 12 that the new constitution would be submitted 
to the FEC before final adoption. Judging from press comments, the Japanese 
publie was equally surprised by this specific development, although a general 
public discussion of desirable constitutional changes had been going on for 
several months, Japanese newspaper and political reaction—with the exception 
of the Communist Party—was in general distinctly favorable. Mixed with this 
pleasure, however, was a veiled but detectable incredulity that so liberal a 
document had been the product of the Shidehara Government. The more so- 
phisticated readers were left in little doubt that SCAP’s role in its formulation 
must have been considerably more than advisory and consultative. Mass re- 
action is more difficult to determine with any accuracy. Among other obstacles, 
adequate popular comprehension of the draft constitution was impeded by the 
-fact that the March 5 Draft was written in bungotas, a technical literary form 
of the language generally used in official documents but difficult for the average 
Japanese to understand.” A concerted publicity campaign was launched, 
however, to explain and popularize the March 5 Draft. 

For present purposes the remainder of the Constitution’s history may be 
speedily recounted. Following the publication of the March 5 Draft, popular 
attention centered upon the campaign for the April 10, 1946 general election of 
members of the House of Representatives. It was SCAP’s plan that this should 
serve in effect as a popular referendum, with the proposed new constitution 
the principal policy issue at stake.5’ Actually this was not the case. All parties 
save the Communist approved the draft constitution in principle, but popular 
interest seems to have focussed primarily on more mundane problems of 
national and individual livelihood and subsistence, and on the great number of 


% See Jones, Borton and Pearn, op. cit., p. 341. 

s See McNally, op. cit., pp. 226-27. 

s At SCAP’s insistence, the April 17, 1946 and subsequent drafts of the new constitu- 
tion were written in ordinary Japaneses. This occurred after the general election of April 
10, however, 

57 It was widely claimed in Washington, D. ©, at this time that both the Department 
of State and the Far Eastern Commission strongly disapproved of this plan and were urg- 
ing some more specific consultation of Japanese public opinion with respect to the constitu- 
tion, perhaps in the form of a special constitutional assembly or referendum. See Jones, 
Borton and Pearn, op. ci., p. 342. 
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bitter personal and party contests for Diet seats. It is difficult to regard the 
results as a reliable expression of popular views on the constitution. 

On April 15 the Japanese Government submitted what is known as the 
“Third Japanese Government Draft” to SCAP’! The most notable change 
here. was the use of colloquial Japanese rather than the formal bungotat, but a 
number of minor alterations of language and detail were made. SCAP accepted 
these and the draft was published on April 17. The same day it was submitted 
to the Privy Council for its scrutiny and approval, a procedure mandatory fof 
all bills of constitutional amendment under the Meiji Constitution. On April 
22 the Privy Council commenced its deliberations on the Draft, only to be 
interrupted on May 24 when the newly constituted Yoshida Cabinet briefly 
withdrew the Draft to make some minor changes. Resubmitted on May 25, it 
was approved by the Privy Council—by a less than unanimous vote—on June 
8, 1946. 

On June 20 a “Fourth Japanese Government Draft,” with slightly altered 
style and terminology, was formally introduced as a bill of constitutional 
amendment into the House of Representatives at the newly convoked Nine- 
‘tieth Session of the Imperial Diet." From June 25 to 28 this bill was debated be- 
fore a plenary session of the lower house. From July 1 to August 21 it was 
considered by two committees, a Special Committee of 72 members represent- 
ing the various parties in the House in proportion to their strength, and a smaller 
14 member Subcommittee which actually formulated all changes made in 
the original bill. The amendments so recommended—all accepted by the lower 
house—involved changes in the Preamble and twenty-two articles of the draft 
constitution, as well as the deletion of one and the addition of four new articles. 
A number of minor verbal changes were also made.*® Throughout, the Govern- 
ment Section was consulted and all proposed changes “were checked with” 
it.41 On August 21 hearings before the lower house sitting as a Committee of 
the Whole were resumed, and on August 24 all changes recommended by the 
Special Committee were approved and the amended bill was adopted by a vote 
of 421 to 8. Six of the eight opponents were Communists. The bill was then 


sent to the House of Peers. 


88 The English text is printed in Political Reortentatton, Vol. 2, pp. 637-42. 

5§ The English text is available tbid., pp. 648-48. Technically this took the form of a 
bill of total amendment to the Meiji Constitution. To avoid charges of illegality or the oc- 
currence of a constitutional interregnum, SCAP was most insistent that the procedure of 
amendment specified in Article 73 of the Meiji Constitution be literally followed. Whether 
in fact it was ao followed rests primarily upon whether or not under the Meiji Constitution 
the Diet had the power to amend an Imperial project of constitutional amendment. Jap- 
anese legal authorities are in disagreement on this matter. For SCAP’s views, see Dr. 
Oppler’s memorandum to the Government Section, tbid., pp. 662-66. 

t A list of these changes may be found in Satö Isao, Kempé Katsei no Ketka [The 
Development of Constitutional Revision], Téky5, Nippon Hy6ronsha, 1947, pp. 349-57. 
See also McNelly, op. cit., pp. 3832—39. 

& Political Reortentaiion, Vol=1, p. 111. What degree of positive influence or ned was 
involved in this “checking” is hard to say. The Government Section does not seem to have 


been displeased with any of the results. 
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The House of Peers—by this time somewhat reconstituted as a result of 
SCAP’s purge directives—began its consideration of the Bill of Revision on 
August 26. On August 31 it was sent to a Special Committee of 45 members for 
more intensive examination. On September 26 it was referred to a 15-member 
Subcommittee, which on October 3 recommended three amendments. These 
were accepted by a substantial majority of a plenary session of the House of 
Peers on October 6, and the amended Bill was returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for its concurrence. The lower house gave this on October 7, with 
only five members (including four Communists) known to have voted against 
it. The amended Bill was then resubmitted to the Privy Council which accepted 
the changes on October 29. On November 3, 1946 the Emperor formally pro- 
mulgated the new “Constitution of Japan (Nihonkoku Kemp9d),” to take effect 
six months later on May 3, 1947. 

The one-sided votes in both Houses of the Diet give a most misleading im- 
pression of the actual course of debate. The reservations and misgivings ex- 
pressed on the floors of both Houses and in their committees were numerous 
and grave. Many members evidently did not regard either the Cabinet or them- 
selves as having a completely free choice. In the House of Peers in particular 
one frequently detects a distinct preference for many of the institutions and 
practices of the Meiji Constitution. Under the circumstances it is most difficult 
to assess accurately the true sentiments of the national legislature. Its members 
were neither ignorant of nor insensitive to the considerations of national in- 
terest which seem earlier to have determined the views and actions of the 
Shidehara Cabinet. Japan was under military occupation; SCAP and the 
Government Section were generally recognized in sophisticated political circles 
as the real authors of this constitution and its strongest proponents; the Japa- 
nese Government was already committed in principle; and the Government could 
always wield the weapon of dissolution against any large scale opposition in 
the lower house. Finally, SCAP’s very thoroughgoing political purge in the 
spring and summer of 1946 had drastically affected the national political scene 
in terms of personnel, organization and attitudes; and the threat of further 
purges was very real. These were circumstances scarcely calculated to produce 
in the national legislature a full, free and uninhibited expression of views on 
so sensitive an issue—particularly at the voting stage. These considerations 
of course, weighed differently with various parties and individuals. They af- 
fected least the socialist and so-called “proletarian” elements which in general 
strongly and genuinely favored the new constitution. But they bore with 
particular strength'upon the dominant conservative element of the member- 
‘ship, and it is‘here in particular that the representative quality of the Diet’s 
voting and action is open to question. 

While the draft constitution was before the Diet, SCAP’s concern continued 
to be actively asserted. In the words of the Government Section Report: 
“Consultations were carried on almost continuously, and all proposed amend- 
ments were checked with Government Section, but only on one occasion did 
the Supreme Commander instruct the Japanese Government to take any spe- 
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cific step.” Mr. Satd’s account confirms the continuous scrutiny and clearance 
of amendments by the Government Section and intimates pressure on the 
Diet to adopt some of them.® It is doubtful whether any more explicit orders 
would have been necessary. With the single exception noted, no order or instruc- 
tion is known to have been issued to the Japanese Government during the 
whole process. 

The single instance was stimplated by the Far Eastern Commission. When 
the FEC’s committees were organized on March 14, 1946, they found that the 
Japanese Government had already issued—eight days earlier—a draft con- 
stitution which General MacArthur had strongly endorsed in a public state- 
ment. The FEC could do little save to adopt on July 2 a policy decision en- 
titled “Basic Principles for a New Japanese Constitution,” substantially 
identical with the earlier SWNCC-228 of January 7, 1946. The FEC continued 
to discuss Japanese constitutional reform on a number of occasions throughout 
the year, often in a context indicating their disapproval of SCAP’s course. 
Ag a result, several other directives were sent to General MacArthur. These 
referred primarily to the FEC’s determination that it should have a right ul- 
timately to review any new Japanese Constitution, that all cabinet ministers 
should be civilians, and that a majority of the Ministers of State should be 
members of the Diet. The last two of these required changes in the text of the 
draft constitution, which SCAP prevailed upon the Japanese to accept before 
the new constitution was formally promulgated on November 3, 1946. 

In the end, how closely does the new Japanese Constitution resemble the 
original “MacArthur Draft?” It is difficult to answer that question definitively. 
Some of the differences between the two documents are so subtle that they do 
not even appear in a translated version; they rest upon the selection of deli- 
cately shaded terms and phrases in Japanese or upon the peculiarities of Japa- 
nese grammar. Others continue to be debated in Japanese legal circles, and the 
‘experts themselves are undecided as to a proper interpretation of the points 
at issue. Such subtleties aside, the prevailing impression is the extremely faith- 
ful manner in which the terms of the present constitution mirror those of the 
original Government Section Draft. 

The similarity begins with such obvious matters as style, wording and the 
internal ordering of the chapters and articles. Despite a considerable number of 
changes of detail in wording, no one reading the two texts could be in doubt 
that the relationship is very close. This sense of substantial identity in a lit- 
erary way is heightened—for anyone possessed of some familiarity with the 
style of Japanese public documents—by the unmistakable alien and American 


8 Thid, 

u See, for example, Toki no Héret, No. 178 (Aug. 3, 1955), p. 18, or Satö Isao, op. cit., 
p. 193. 

* The text is in Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, February 26, 1946—July 10, 
1947. Department of State Publication 2888 (Washington, 1947), pp. 65-66. 

& Ibid., pp. 65-68, and Political Reorientation Vol. 1, p. 111 and Vol. 2, pp. 661 and 
667—68. 
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quality of the language in both. This fact alone has occasioned a certain amount 
of literary anguish among sophisticated Japanese; the style is simply not good 
Japanese. It was even necessary to invent new ideographic compounds to ex- 
press certain of the concepts expressed, so foreign were they to Japanese pat- 
terns of thought. Beyond this, a study of the allusions and literary sources of 
the language in the preambles of both drafts is illuminating. A partial listing 
would include the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 

nited States, the Gettysburg Address, the Atlantic Charter and General 
MacArthur. No analogous references to the Japanese literary heritage occur.” 
Throughout both versions of the constitution the wording, style and even the 
punctuation are almost always very similar and, more often than not, substan- 
tially identical. 

In an institutional sense there are two especially prominent differences be- 
tween the two drafts. The first and perhaps the most significant is the sub- 
stitution of a bicameral national legislature for-the unicameral body originally 
favored by the Government Section. This involved, of course, a good deal of 
corollary adjustment in other related sections. While making some concession 
to Japanese views in this respect, SCAP still did not endorse the type of bi~ 
cameral assembly which the Japanese really wanted. Their project had called 
for an upper house based on the “corporative” and professional elements in 
society. SCAP rejected this however, in favor of an upper house based essen- 
tially on the usual geographic and demographic factors. | 

The second major institutional change has to do with the Supreme Court and 
its right to review issues of constitutionality. The “MacArthur Draft” had 
originally specified that the power of judicial review should be final only with 
respect to cases arising under or involving the civil rights chapter of the con- 
stitution. Rulings on constitutionality in other spheres might be set aside by a 
two-thirds vote of the entire membership of the Diet. In the course of the all- 
night negotiations at the Government Section on March 4-5, this wording 
was discarded in favor of a general and unqualified grant of power to the 
Supreme Court “to determine the constitutionality of any law, order, regula- 
tion or official act.” This wording remained through all subsequent versions of 
the constitution. 

A number of other less conspicuous differences appear between the two 
drafts. The final version contains a stronger and more explicit statement of 
popular sovereignty. Article 9, the “renunciation of war” clause, has changes 
in wording, the precise effects of which are still moot. The civil rights chapter, 
elaborate to begin with, has been even further refined and expanded. Specific 
clauses have been added requiring that the Premier and a majority of the 
ministers of state be Diet members, and that the Premier and all ministers 
must be civilians, The early requirement that the Premier’s appointees to cab- 
inet status must receive Diet approval has been deleted, as has an article con- 
ferring original jurisdiction in certain cases upon the Supreme Court. A 


See MoNelly, op. ci., pp. 208-05. 
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guarantee of universal adult suffrage has been added, and the provisions con- 
cerning the financial status of the Imperial House have been strengthened. 
Finally an explicit statement of the principle of local autonomy has been added. 
These appear to be the more important substantive changes. Perhaps they 
sound more impressive than they really are. The changes noted here relate to 
but a very small fraction of the constitution’s 103 articles. The basic concepts, 
institutions and practices origimally conceived by the Government Section and 
embodied in the so-called “MacArthur Draft” are in almost all cases substan- 
tially identical in content, style and wording to the provisions of the present ` 
Constitution of Japan. 


Vv 


The essentially American origins of the present Japanese constitution raise 
questions reaching far beyond the historical concern for setting the record 
straight. For better or worse, actions were taken that cannot now be undone. 
Their consequences are of continuing and positive importance and the lessons 
to be drawn from the entire episode are still clouded with uncertainties. 

In the first place, the entire process of clandestine American influence on the 
style, content and adoption of the Japanese constitution poses in acute fashion 
the issue of the degree of independence and autonomous power in the political 
sphere which should be accorded to the military commanders of overseas thea- 
tres or occupied areas after hostilities have ceased. Neither the State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee nor any other civilian agency of the Govern- 
ment saw the specific or complete terms of any constitutional drafts prior to 
their publication on March 6, 1946. Recognizing the American military tradi- 
tion of freedom of action for theater commanders, and bearing in mind the 
weakness of the State Department in top councils throughout the war, one 
still can only marvel at the degree of freedom permitted to or taken by the 
Supreme Commander in this highly political matter. 

It is difficult to conceive of any other single action of the Allied Occupation 
of Japan comparable in external or internal importance to the formulation of 
the new constitution. So far as is known the effective support for the quixotic 
Article 9, the “renunciation of war” section, derived solely from General Mac- 
Arthur. No other branch of the United States Government and no responsible 
Japanese ministry or agency is known to have even considered such a clause 
prior to February 13, 1946. Yet this decision alone has constituted a most 
serious and continuing impediment to the United States’ military and diplo- 
matic world strategy since 1947-48 at least. The responsibility for this would 
seem—in the light of the present evidence—to rest squarely on the Supreme 
Commander’s shoulders. | 

Would prior consultation with the Department of State or SWNCC have 
avoided this outcome? For a complex of reasons the influence of the Depart- 
ment was in eclipse during the war. But it is very hard to imagine the staff of 
the Department assenting, even in February 1946, to the permanent and con- 
stitutional disarmament of Japan. It is equally difficult to conceive of a profes- 
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sional diplomat imagining that General Whitney’s heavy handed “psycholog- 
ical shafts’—which he seemed to confuse with diplomacy—provided an 
appropriate or durable foundation for a democratic political order in Japan. 
There is nothing inherent in the edministrative nature of a military occupation 
which renders it impossible to confer some jurisdication in such fundamental 
political cases upon the civilian and more professionally qualified branches of 
the national service. i ' 

- Our failure to do so in Japan seems to have contributed in an important 
degree to a second development of continuing concern to American national 
policy, the growing movement fcr revision of the “MacArthur Constitution.’’® 
The so-called “conservative elements” in Japanese politics, which have since 
the war controlled about two-thirds of the popular vote and of the seats in the 
national House of Representatives, have never made any secret of their dis- 
taste for the present constitution. As the Occupation drew to a close in 1952 
and Japan regained her independence, they became increasingly vocal on this 
score. Since 1952 constitutional revision has been openly advocated by major 
conservative groups in every general election, and today the Hatoyama- 
Government is engaged in forming a special committee of Diet members and 
experts to investigate the precise form which revision should take.°* The newly 
‘consolidated Government Party, the Liberal-Democrats, is seriously working 
for revision of the election law in order, it is widely alleged, to maximize its 
chances of obtaining more than the two-thirds majorities in both Houses of the 
Diet required for the initiation of any constitutional amendment. 

It remains to be seen whether their losses in the 1956 elections postpone 
indefinitely the passage of any bill of revision by the Diet. But the constitution 
further requires a popular referendum on any proposed amendment. At this 
point the grounds upon which revision is to be presented to the Japanese elec- 
torate would become important. The revisionist appeal to the public has been 
based on multiple grounds, including the claim that the constitution was “made 
in America” and imposed upon an unwilling Japanese Government by the 
Occupation authorities, together with nostalgia for a more dignified status for 
the Emperor. Thus far the Government has used this potentially explosive 
appeal to nationalistic sentiments with marked circumspection. But the entire 
constitutional story is so ideally suited to extremist agitation that it may be 
hard to keep its popular presentation within the moderate bounds the present 
Japanese Government would probably prefer. The United States may therefore 
have cause to regret afresh the impulsive actions of its agents in 1946, for the 
animus of such a campaign must necessarily be anti-American. 


*? For a more detailed account of this, see the present writer’s “The Constitution and 
Current Japanese Politics,” in the Far Eastern Survey, vol. 25, No. 4 (April 1956), pp. 
49-58. 

s The Socialist Party has formally declared that it will not participate in the work of 
this Committee, despite the fact that its establishment was specifically authorized by the 
Diet in early 1956. The Japan Times, August 11, 1956. 


6° See, for example, Mainichi Shimbun for December 20, 1955, or the New York Times 
for March 20, 1956. 
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Most serious of all, however, is the damage this constitution may have done 
to the very cause it was intended to serve—the democratization of Japan. By 
imposing upon the Japanese a constitution hopelessly unsuited to the political 
ideals or experience of the vast majority of the population, the long. term in- 
terests of democracy may have been ill served. Instead of a system of govern- 
ment based upon and geared to the social, economic and political realities of 
Japanese society, a hollow but elaborate fagade modelled after an idealized 
version of Anglo-American political institutions was hastily patched together. 
The result is an enormous gap between political fact and constitutional fiction, 
the true extent of which has been carefully concealed by a variety of devices. 
This is not to say that real and important changes in what we would regard asa 
“progressive” direction have not occurred under the new constitution. They 
have, and the terms of political competition in Japan have been profoundly 
affected in several ways of lasting significance. But in general the older and 
more traditional political views and practices not only survived but grew 
stronger and bolder after a lean and cautious period during the early years of 
- the Occupation. Since their expohents have controlled postwar Japanese govern- 
ments with but a single brief exception, actual governmental practice has con- 
sistently deviated in numerous important respects from what the constitution 
and its supporting legal system said it should be. This discrepancy has bred a 
hypocritical attitude towards the constitution and law in general. Inconvenient 
constitutional provisions have too often tended to become simply a challenge 
to administrative ingenuity to invent ways of subverting their intent. In this 
process democratic institutions and the popular regard for them suffer. The 
revisionist argument is that postwar Japan has been afflicted by too much 
democracy and that in important respects the traditional institutions, or a 
modified version of them, are better. The claim is heard with increasing fre- 
quency that “we tried democracy and it didn’t work.” The spreading of that . 
attitude holds ominous implications for the future of Japanese democracy. 
Unfortunately SCAP must bear some share of the blame for this development. 

This was certainly not the only conceivable type of constitution for Japan. 
In retrospect one can only wish that the Japanese, with advice and guidance of 
a more open and far less compulsive sort, had been permitted to work out their 
own constitution over a suitable period of time. Its institutions would doubtless 
have been far less glittering, and the measure of “democratic progress” obtained 
far more modest; but the probability is that it would have been basically ac- 
ceptable in both respects. Beyond this, it could not help but have been better 
attuned to the people’s political capabilities and, because of this, probably a 
more durable and workable system. At least it would have been demonstrably 
“made in Japan,” thus freeing the United States of the numerous embarrass- 
ments flowing rrom its unfortunate involvement with this constitutional ac- 
couchement forcé. 


A NOTE ON THE REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


ROY MACRIDIS 
Washington Untverstty (Saint Louis) 


Recent political developments in France, particularly the dissolution of the 
National Assembly and the subsequent elections of January 2, 1956, over- 
shadowed one of the most interesting and long-awaited enactments of the sec- 
ond legislature of the Fourth Republic. A law of November 30, 1954, passed by 
the National Assembly by the required two-thirds majority, realized the re- 
vision of the constitution of the Fourth Republic. The law was the culmination 
of debates that had begun when: the new constitution was framed.! One might 
‘indeed say that constitutional reform was advocated throughout the whole 
period of the Third Republic, and in 1945 the French people overwhelmingly 
expressed themselves in favor of a constituent assembly to frame a new repub- 
lican constitution. Yet when the document was drafted and submitted to the 
people it was received with great apathy and endorsed on October 18, 1946, by ` 
a minority of the registered voters. No sooner had it been put into force than 
the movement for reform recommenced, and various leaders like DeGaulle, 
Reynaud, Mendés-France, Laniel and Bidault joined the eminent statesmen of 
the Third Republic in proclaiming the need for further revision.? Perhaps no 
better evidence testifies to the inherent instability of the French body politic 
than this perennial dissatisfaction with the basic instrument of government. 

The constitutional revision of November 30, 1954, introduced in 1950, 


1¥For background material see Roy Pierce’s “France Reopens the Constitutional 
Debate,” this Rrvimw, June, 1952; Jean Boivin-Champeaux, “Peut-On Reviser la Con- 
stitution?” Revue des Deux Mondes, April, 1952; George Berlia, “Le Projet de revision 
constitutionelle adopté par l’Assemblé Nationale le 23 juillet, 1953,” Revue du Droit 
Pubhe et de la Sctence Politique en France et à I Etranger, juillet-septembre, 1953, pp. 680- 
696. For a commentary which, however, deals at length with the procedure for amending 
the Constitution, see F. Goguel, Revue Francaise de la Science Politique, “La Revision 
Constitutionelle de 1954,” juillet-septembre, 1955, pp. 485-502. Since writing this I have 
come across Roy Pierce’s “Constitutional Revision in France,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 
17, pp. 221-247 (May, 1955). 

2 The demand for reform became even more pronounced as time went on. In 1953, 
four Prime Ministers, Designated Reynaud, Mendés-France, Bidault, and Marie, failed to 
receive the requisite absolute majority after putting the question of constitutional reform 
and the need of legislation by decree at the forefront of their program. Année Politique, 
1953, p. 42 and pp. 484-514, 

* The projected revision, involving eleven articles, was formally agreed upon on 
November 14, 1950. On November 30, of the same year, the project was introduced in the 
National Assembly and received a favorable vote, 369 to 181. On January 26, 1951, the 
bill for constitutional reform with amendments cleared the Council of the Republic by 
295 to 17 votes and was subsequently referred to the Committee on Universal Suffrage 
of the National Assembly. It remained there until July 23, 1953, when it was passed on 
first reading by the National Assembly by 468 to 127 votes. It then passed the Council 
of the Republic by 240 to 74 votes. After a number of postponements it reached the floor 
of the National Assembly again and passed on November 30, 1954. 
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provides a good insight into the manner in which basic decisions are made in 
France. The revision fails to incorporate the most needed of the reforms ad- 
vocated,‘ and almost all the changes made bring France closer to the institutions 
of the Third Republic that the French people solemnly and overwhelmingly 
rejected. It is perhaps only an added note of irony that Mendés-France, gen- 
erally acknowledged to be a political leader breathing reform and reconstruction 
in every one of his pronouncements, -was the Prime Minister who put all the 
weight of his prestige in favor of the enacted revision when the final vote was 
taken in the National Assembly. 

The reforms advocated ever since the enactment of the constitution of the 
Fourth Republic were addressed to a wide variety of problems. For the sake of 
simplicity we may classify them in three main categories: (a) reforms aimed at 
buttressing the position of the democratic parties in the National Assembly by 
depriving the two extreme political groups of certain powers and privileges that 
were either real or had a nuisance value; (b) reforms of more basic character de- 
signed to strengthen the political and legislative leadership of the Cabinet and 
the Prime Minister and to promote Cabinet stability ; and (c) reforms addressed 
`- to the improvement of the relations between the Council of the Republic and 
the National Assembly. The following articles were revised: 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 20, 
22, 45, 49, 50, and 52. 


1. REFORMS TO WEAKEN EXTREMIST GROUPS 


These reforms were designed to strike at both extremes and more particularly 
the Communist Party. They modify provisions of the Fourth Republic’s con- 
stitution framed at a time when collaboration with the Communist Party was 
@ political reality and when the RPF or, for that matter, the Poujadist move- 
ment, had not yet been founded. Now that these groups, in a familiar pattern, 
seem ready to use the procedures of democracy to undermine democracy, some 
modest weapons have been added to the majority’s arsenal. Article 7 em- 
powering the National Assembly to declare war after prior consultation with 
the Council of the Republic, now provides also for the declaration of a state 
of siege “in accordance with the law.” Article 11 is revised to strike out-the 
requirement of proportional representation, which in the past gave an auto- 
matic representation to the Communist Party, in the election of the Secretariats 
of the two assemblies. Instead, the Bureau of each Chamber is to be elected in 


4 The literature on this subject is quite extensive. For background material, see partic- 
ularly Léon Blum, La Reforme Gouvernmentale (1919); R. Capitant, Le Crise du Parle- 
meniartsme (1934); Y. Haikal, La Dissolution de la Chambre des Deputés (1935). For the 
period since the adoption of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, see: Jacques Meyer, 
“Constitution et Assemblée,” Revue de la Defense Nationale, décembre, 1951; Boris Mir- 
kine Guetsevitch, “La Revision Constitutionele,” Revue Politique et Parlementatre, 
décembre, 1951. For. one of the parliamentary debates, see: “Proposition de resolution 
tendant & decider la revision des articles 30, 45, 46, 51, 52 et Titre VI de la Constitution 
pour assurer la stabilité ministerielle,” Journal Officiel de la République Francatse—Docu- 
menis Parlementaitres—Assemblte Nationale, Annexe No. 9048, 3 août, 1954. | 
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accordance with the standing rules of each body.® Article 12 formerly provided 
for one of the most important constitutional duties of the Bureau of the Na- 
tional Assembly by authorizing it to convene Parliament for an extraordinary 
session upon the request of the Prime Minister or upon the request of one-third 
of the members of the Assembly. As the article was revised, the calling of an 
extraordinary session is mandatory only if requested by the Prime Minister or a 
majority of the members of the National Assenrbly. In retrospect this revision 
ntay prove fortunate since the Communists and the Poujadists together have 
very close to one-third of the seats, and extraordinary sessions could have been 
forced upon the Cabinet. Thanks to this revision the Cabinet will be able to 
count upon brief periods of tranquillity. 

Along another line, article 22 is revised in a manner that limits the scope of 
the immunity of deputies from arrest or prosecution. They will no longer be 
protected during the period of their mandate, but only during sessions of the 
Parliament. When Parliament is not in session a deputy may now be prosecuted 
and arrested. Some guarantees are inserted, however. The arrested deputy can 
delegate his right to vote until the Parliament has pronounced itself on his | 
immunity; and if Parliament does not make a decision within thirty days the 
deputy is automatically released. Finally, article 52 is revised so as to allow a 
Cabinet to stay in office during e.ections held in consequence of a dissolution 
of the National Assembly. The old article 52 provided for the replacement of 
the Prime Minister by the President of the National Assembly and of the 
Minister of the Interior by a person designated by him in accord with the 
Bureau of the National Assembly. It further provided that Ministers of State 
were to come from the various parliamentary groups not represented in the 
Cabinet. The new article will thus avert the participation of Communist and 
-~ other extremist groups in the Cabinet during an electoral campaign unless they 
were already in it. 

These revisions give the Assembly power to strike swiftly at the Communist 
Party and to protect itself against unwelcome harrassments from minority 
groups that have shown themselves in the past extremely adept in utilizing 
parliamentary maneuvers in order to undermine the Cabinet.* In most cases 
the reforms also bring the country closer to the institutions of the Third Repub- 
lic. This is particularly true of the declaration of a state of siege, the limitation 
of the scope of parliamentary immunity, and the manner of election of the 
Bureaux. 


5 The Bureau of the National Assembly is composed of one President, six Vice Presi- 
dents, fourteen Secretaries, and three questeurs. The functions of the secretaries’ and the 
questeurs are purely routine—the counting of votes, the supervision of physical arrange- 
ments, etc. The President, however, and the six Vice Presidents preside over the sessions 
of the Assembly. The new constitutional revision makes it possible to elect the whole Bu- 
reau by majority vote and thus exclude members of the two extreme political groups, pro- 
vided, of course, that the center groups can agree among themselves on a slate. 

‘Immediately after the formation of the Laniel government in June, 19538, and the 
adjournment of the Parliament, Communists and Socialists demanded an extraordinary 
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2. REFORMS TO STRENGTHEN CABINET LEADERSHIP 


Suggestions for strengthening Cabinet leadership and promoting Cabinet 
stability are as old as the Third Republic. At the risk of oversimplifying, they 
can be reduced to the following: (a) unqualified right of dissolution; (b) execu- 
tive budget; (c) priority for government bills and more powers to the Cabinet 
to control the legislative business of the Parliament; (d) sharp limitations upon 
the financial and legislative pbwers of the upper house; and (e) responsibility 
of the Cabinet only to the lower house. It is a political handicap to these prê- 
posals that they are in the nature of a standing invitation to ‘‘cross the Chan- 
nel’”’—an invitation that no French statesman can accept lightly. 

The framers of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic instituted the last 
two of the advocated reforms by reducing the second Chamber to what was 
generally considered to be a state of political and legislative impotence. When 
the Council of the Republic was first convened in 1947, President Auriol told 
it, without any attempt at being humorous, “If the power of decision belongs 
to the National Assembly, yours is the power of prudence and wisdom.” The 
. only substantial right the Council had was to block or to amend legislation that 
came to it from the National Assembly by voting against it or amending it by 
an absolute majority vote, in which case the Assembly could override this vote 
only by an absolute majority. Given the lack of a cohesive majority in the 
Assembly and the conservative complexion of the Council, this power proved a 
stronger weapon then the framers of the Constitution anticipated. In some in- 
stances it was abused. On the other hand, article 48 disposed in the most un- 
qualified terms of the matter of Cabinet responsibility. The Ministers “are not 
responsible before.the Council of the Republic.” The double political respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet under the Third Republic and particularly in the years 
between the two wars had aggravated Cabinet basteaulity and had imposed 
upon the Prime Minister an impossible task. 

The first three of the reforms advocated in the past, nowarek—ihs right of 
dissolution, executive budget and cabinet control over legislative business— 
were not realized, so that the Constitution of the Fourth Republic in these 
respects reintroduced in essence the letter or the practice of the Third Republic. 
In fact two modifications were brought about, one dealing with the manner of > 
designating a Prime Minister (article 45) and the other prohibiting delegation of 
legislative powers to the Cabinet (article 13), which weakened instead of 
strengthening Cabinet leadership. The first, by requiring an investiture vote to 
a Prime Minister by an absolute majority and requiring by implication a sec- 
ond vote of confidence on the Cabinet formed by him, made the choice of a 
Prime Minister and the formation of a Cabinet difficult, prolonged the duration 
of crises, and accentuated the conventional character of a Cabinet. In the first 


session for the purpose of discussing some of the economic reforms promulgated by decree. 
Annés Politique, 1953, p. 61 ff. 
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legislature, eight out of fifteen political leaders invited by the President of the 
Republic succeeded in forming a Cabinet that was acceptable to the National 
Assembly. In the second legislature, only seven out of twenty-four succeeded. 
Cabinet crises averaged ten days and in some instances lasted over three weeks. 
The constitutional prohibition of delegation of law-making power to the 
Cabinet, on the other hand, was ignored. The laws of 1948 and 1953 reintro- 
duced, juridical subtlety to the contrary notwithstanding,’ the old system of 
decrets-lois; and the ominous expression, pleins pouvoirs, or pouvoirs speciauc, 
gained wide currency once more. Almost every Prime Minister in the second 
legislature of the Fourth Republic asked for special powers or full powers, and 
many received them. Yet the controversy about the constitutionality of the 
procedure embarrassed many a government, brought the fall of others, and led 
to interminable debates that distracted attention from legislative programs. 

It would have been natural, therefore, to expect a constitutional revision to 
be addressed to the realization of some of the reforms that had not been carried 
out. There was, in fact, a strong parliamentary movement spearheaded by 
Paul Reynaud arguing in favor of measures that were designed to strengthen . 
Cabinet leadership. Speaking before the Assembly, Reynaud had urged that 
the right of dissolution should be given to the Prime Minister so that it could 
be used if a Cabinet was overthrown at any time within the first eighteen 
months of office. Writing in 1948, he had also pointed out that 


... the instrument of structural and rapid reform (the decret-lot) was destroyed by those 
who were, after the liberation, persuaded to throw overboard the Constitution of 1875.* 


Yet neither article 51 nor article 13 was included in the revision of November 
30, 1954. The right of dissolution remains as hedged and qualified as ever, while 
the constitutional prohibition in article 13 against delegation of law-making 
powers to the Cabinet continues. Perhaps it was conceded that Reynaud’s 
argument was no longer pressing, since constitutional practice had already 
done away with article 13. 

Only a piecemeal attempt was made to strengthen the Cabinet. Article 9 is 
modified so as to re-establish the right of cloture in the National Assembly by 
the Prime Minister after the Assembly has sat for seven months. This right 
had been denied him by the Constitution of the Fourth Republic. Article 49 
is modified so as to re-establish the old practice of endorsing a new Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet by a simple majority instead of requring a double 
vote of investiture—to the Prime Minister‘ by absolute majority and sub- 


7G. Gallichon, “Aspects de la Procedure Legislative en France,” Revue Francaise ds 
Science Politique, No. 4, 1954, pp. 795-809. 

s Annte Politique, 1953, pp. 484-490. 

? Revue de Paris, “Juillet, 1948” août, 1948. The revision of articles 13 and 51 was 
also specifically contemplated by Mendés-France, Bidault, and Marie, who failed to 
receive the requisite investiture vote and by Laniel, who became Prime Minister in June, 
1953. 
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sequently to the Cabinet.!* Finally, as noted earlier, in case of dissolution the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior are no longer required to be 
replaced by the President of the Assembly and by a person designated by him. 
Now they can remain in office to conduct the affairs of government and at the 
same time campaign, as Edgar Faure did in tHe last election. Even here, how- 
ever, a compromise solution is reached, so that in case a Cabinet crisis results 
from a vote of censure, and dissolution and elections follow, the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of the Interior will have to be replaced. 

It is doubtful that these measures, reviving the practice of the Third Repub- 
lic, will accomplish much to strengthen the executive. They may facilitate the 
formation of a Cabinet and may strengthen the President of the Republic by 
giving him more freedom to select a Prime Minister." But they leave intact the 
constitutional reasons for Cabinet instability. For instance, an adverse vote on 
the question of confidence will not count as a “crisis’’ in the constitutional 
sense of the word and give the Prime Minister the right of dissolution unless it 
is by absolute majority. The highly controversial and cumbersome article 51 
. specifying the conditions under which the right of dissolution can be exercised 
remains intact. Dissolution cannot take place in the first eighteen months of a 
Parliament, a provision that may prove very unfortunate in view of the present 
composition of the National Assembly, and not then unless there are two 


10 Article 45 (Simple Majority for Investiture): 


Old Text 


“2) (the President of the Council Desig- 
nate) shall submit to the National Assem- 
bly the program and the policy of the Cabi- 
net he intends to constitute.” 


3) The President of the Council and the 
Ministers may not be. appointed until the 
President of the Council receives a vote of 
confidence from the National Assembly by 
public ballot and by an absolute majority 
of the Deputies, except in case a force 
Majeure shall prevent the National Assem- 
bly from meeting.” 


~ 


“4) The same procedure shall be followed 
during the term of the legislature in the 
event of a vacancy caused by death, resig- 
nation or any other circumstance, except in 
the case set forth in Article 52 below,” 


New Text 


“(the President of the Council Designate) 
shall choose the members of his Cabinet and 
submit the list to the National Assembly; 
he shall then appear before this body to 
obtain a vote of confidence on the program 
and the policy which he intends to pursue, 
except in case a force majeure shall prevent 
the National Assembly from meeting.” 


“The vote shall be taken by public ballot 
and by a majority of the votes cast.” 


“The same procedure shall be followed 
during the term of the legislature in the 
event of a vacancy of the Presidency of the 
Council, except in the case set forth in 
Article 52.” 


u Yet, though the revised article was in force when the Mendés-France government 


fell in February, 1955, it took twenty days for a new Cabinet to be formed. Pinay, Pflim- 
lin, and Pineau tried in vain before Edgar Faure succeeded. M. Goguel suspects that the 
effect of the revision will be to transform the abstention votes into votes against a Cabinet. 
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consecutive “crises” within a period of eighteen months. Efforts to delete the 
“absolute majority” requirement and replace it with a text according to which 
a “crisis” occurs whenever a government loses on a question of confidence or is 
censured by the Assembly met with stubborn resistance from the Communists, 
the Socialists, and the MRP. 

It is equally interesting. to note that article 17, allowing private members to 
initiate expenditures at all times except during the budget debates (which had 
prompted Reynaud to remark acidly that the deputies could commit follies 
eleven out of twelve months) has been left intact—thus destroying all hopes 
for the institutionalization of an “executive budget.” Furthermore, no con- 
sideration was given to the possibility of limiting by constitutional amendment 
the many dilatory parliamentary devices that paralyze debate on the floor of 
the Assembly and place the Cabinet either on a footing of equality with private 
members or at the mercy of the National Assembly. For instance, the right of 
private members to initiate legislation remains unqualified, with the result that 
the legislative process is clogged with thousands of bills only a few of which 
become laws.? Government legislative business is hardly ever given priority, 
and the order of the day is decided in the Assembly by the Conference of the © 
Presidents in a manner that attempts to balance the demands of individual 
members, parliamentary groups, committees. and the government. Even the 
decisions of this body, however, can be and are challenged and the order of the 
day modified frequently by the National Assembly. Above all, interpellations— 
the device that allows any member to take potshots at the Cabinet—continue 
to consume-the time and energy of the Cabinet and the legislators. No way to 
restrain them has yet been found, and as long as the device is allowed free rein, 
the stability and the life of the Cabinet are in constant jeopardy. So it is legit- 
imate to conclude that the most basic institutional factors that accounted for 
Cabinet instability remain intact. 


3. REFORMS IN THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO CHAMBERS 


If the constitutional revision did not improve the position of the Cabinet, 
it dealt what may well prove to be a heavy blow at the most significant reform 
of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, namely, the severe limitations im- 
posed upon the Council of the Republic as a legislative body. This was the re- 
sult of the revision of articles 14 and 20." Article 14 had prohibited the Council 


1 See D. W. D. Lidderdale, The Parliament of France, 1951. 
u The old and new texts of articles 14 and 20 follow: 


Article 14 (Introduction of Bills) 
Old Text New Text : 


2) Bills introduced by members of the “Bills are filed with the Secretariat of the 
National Assembly shall be filed with its National Assembly or the Secretariat of the 
Secretariat.” Council of the Republic. However, bills 
tending to authorize the ratification of the 
treaties provided for in Article 27, bud- 
getary or financial bills and bills resulting 
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of the Republic from debating any bills presented by,its members. Bills could 
be introduced but were to be transmitted automatically to the National As- 
sembly without debate. Article 20 provided that the Council of the Republic 
should give its opinion “at the latest two months after a bill had been trans- 
mitted by the National Assembly” and imposed stringent time limits for 
budgetary bills and bills passed in the Assembly on an urgency motion. In 

_both these cases the Council was required to decide within the same limit of 
time as that specified for the National Assembly by the standing orders of tle 
Assembly. If amendments were introduced by the Council, they could be 
“rejected or accepted in whole or in part” by the National Assembly. If the 
amendments had been carried by an absolute majority vote in the Council, 


3) Bills introduced by members of the 
Council of the Republic shall be filed with 

` its Secretariat and sent without debate to 
the Secretariat of the National Assembly. 
They shall not be admisstble if they might 
result in the reduction of revenues or the 
creation of new expenditures.” 


in the reduction of revenues or the creation 
of new expenditures must be filed with the 
Secretariat of the National Assembly.” 


“Bills introduced by members of Parla- 
ment are filed with the Secretariat of the 
Chamber to which the latter belong and 
sent, after adoption, to the other Chamber. 
Bills introduced by members of the Council 
of the Republic are not admissible if they 
might result in the reduction of revenues 
or the creation of new expenditures.” 


Article 20 (Powers of the Council of the Republic) . 


Old Text 


“1) The Council of the Republic shall 
examine, in order to give its opinion there- 
on, the bills passed on firat reading by the 
National Assembly,” 


2) It shall give ita opinion not more than 
two months after receipt of each bill sent it 
by the National Assembly. When the 
Budget Law shall be under discussion, this 
period may be reduced, if need be, to the 
time taken by the National Assembly for its 
consideration and vote. When the National 
Assembly shall have adopted a rule for 
emergency procedure, the Council of the 
Republic shall give its opinion within the 
game period of time as that provided for 
debate in the National Assembly by the 
rule of that body. The time limits specified 
in the present Article shall be suspended 
during recesses of the session. They may be 
extended by a decision of the National 
Assembly,” 


~~ 


New Text 


“All bills shall be examined successively by 
both Chambers of Parliament, in view of 
securing the adoption of an identical text.” 


“Unless it has examined the bill on first 
reading, the Council of the Republic shall 
pronounce itself not more than two months 
after receipt of the text adopted on first 
reading by the National Assembly. Each 
of the two Assemblies shall, if necessary, 
continue to,examine the bill until an agrees- 


' ment has been reached. The text shall then 


be promulgated in accordance with the pro- 
cedure set forth in Article 36. Should no 
agreement be reached within a period of 
one hundred days reckoning from the day 
on which the bill has been submitted by the 
National Assembly to the Council of the 
Republic for g second reading, the last text 
adopted by the National Assembly shall be 
considered to be definite and ready for 
promulgation.” 


(Footnote continued on next poge) 
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they could not be rejected by the Assembly “in whole or in part” except by an 
absolute majority also. . 

Though the purpose of this article was to reduce the legislative powers of the 
upper house, it led to many awkward situations. Very often bills were passed 
in the National Assembly by the use of urgency motions and were transmitted 
to the Council of the Republic without allowing it adequate time to consider the 
measures. Also, the provision that the National Assembly could reject Council 
amendments “in whole or in part” was literally construed to mean that no 
wording could be changed or sentence redrafted. The Assembly actually re- 
jected amendments “in part” (the rejection of an amendment “in whole” 
raised no difficulties) by deleting words without being empowered to add new 
ones, by cutting sections and sentences without being allowed to insert a new 
sentence, a new word, a period or comma. This created technical problems of 
draftsmanship to which even the elegance and flexibility of the French language 
could provide no answer. Finally, the constitutional prohibition against having 
bills introduced and debated on first reading in the Council of the Republic 
deprived the government of a time-saving device and clogged the legislative - 
process beyond hope in the last months of the session, particularly in December 
when the budget is introduced and debated but hardly ever passed. 

The new articles 14 and 20 introduce substantial modifications. Article 14 
now permits the Cabinet and the members of the Council of the Republic to 
introduce bills in the Council and debate them there before they are forwarded 
to the National Assembly. Treaties, the budget, and bills involving a diminu- 
tion of revenue or the creation of expenditure, however, must be introduced in 
the Assembly. Bills providing for increase of revenue, on the other hand, may 


“3) Should the opinion of the Council of 
the Republic be in agreement with that of 
the National Assembly or should it not 
have been given within the time limits spec- 
ified in the preceding paragraph, the law 
shall be promulgated in the text as voted 
by the National Assembly.” 


“4) Should the opinion of the Council of 
the Republic not be in agreement with that 
of the National Assembly, the latter body 
shall examine the bill on second reading. It 
shall dispose definitively and absolutely of 
the amendments proposed by the Council 
of the Republic, accepting or rejecting them 
in whole or in part. Should these amend- 
ments be totally or partially rejected, che 
second reading of the bill shall be voted 
upon by public ballot and by an absolute 
majority of the members of the National 
Assembly whenever the vote on the whole 
bill has been taken under the same condi- 
tions by the Council of the Republic.” 


‘With regard to budgetary texts and 
financial laws, this period shall not exceed 
the time previously taken by the National 
Assembly for its consideration and vote.” 


“Should the National Assembly adopt a 
rule of urgent procedure, the time limit shall 
be double that provided for debate in the 
National Assembly by the rule of that 
body.” 

“5) The time limits set forth in the present 
Article shall be suspended during recesses. 
They may be extended by a decision of the 
National Assembly.” 
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now be introduced before the Council. The new article 20 provides that in case 
bills and amendments emanating from one body are unacceptable to the other, 
they will be considered “successively” by the two Chambers in order to arrive at 
the adoption of an identical text. This reintroduces the famous navette of the 
Third Republic, a practice by which a bill was shuffled back and forth between 
the two Chambers until an agreement upon an identical text was reached. The 
same article gives to the Assembly the right in considering an amendment 
emanating from the Council of the Republic to modify it in any manner it 
wishes by rejecting parts of it, rewriting others, and inserting counter-proposals. 
This, it is hoped, will facilitate, compromise anc at the same time save the 
French language. The Council is required to exemine a bill emanating from 
the National Assembly within a period of two months after the date it receives 
it, and in case of failure to do so the bill becomes law. For budgetary bills and 
bills passed by the National Assembly on an urgenzy motion, however, the time 
limits within which the Council must act are equel to the time devoted by the 
Assembly in the case of budgetary bills and twice as long in the case of bills 
. passed upon an urgency motion. 

In case no accord is reached between the two Chambers on an identical text 
within one hundred days, the National Assembly has the final word by deciding . 
upon its own text or by incorporating any particuler amendments of the Council 
of the Republic. The time limit of one hundred days counts from the moment 
& bill has been sent to the Council for second reading. In case no accord is 
reached on budgetary bills or bills passed on am urgency motion within one 
month and fifteen days, respectively, the National Assembly has the last 
word and may vote the definitive text. Finally, the time limits provided do not 
include parliamentary recesses. 

It is quite clear that the revision of the two articles provides for a compromise 
solution between some of the more obvious shortzomings of articles 14 and 20 
and the desire to maintain the superior position of the National Assembly. 
The navette is back again, but the National Assembly has the last word and can 
override the Council of the Republic, and as a result considerable time may be 
saved. Narrow time limits give to the National Assembly the power to decide 
definitively on budgetary and financial matters and to override the Council 
of the Republic. The urgency motion, if agreed upon by the National Assembly, 
is an additional club that can be used to arouss the Senators from their re- 
flective mood. Finally, the Council of the Republic loses its strongest weapon-— 
that of rejecting a bill by absolute majority and taus blocking legislation unless 
the National Assembly could muster a similar majority in order to override the 
senatorial veto.'4 

On the other hand, the Council of the Republic gains through the navette 


x “The absolute majority rule, instead of being exceptional, has been frequently 
invoked: nearly a tenth of all the bills passed in the 196-51 legislature were amended or > 
rejected in the Council by an absolute majority.” Philip Williams, Politics in Post-War 
France, p. 283. Some of these bills, the author adds rightly, were of “first-class impor- 
tance.” 
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strong delaying powers" that may well prove to be, in the long run, formidable. 
Unless an agreement is reached, the Council of the Republic can hold up 
legislation for a hundred days. But this time limit does not include recesses, 
counts only after a bill has been forwarded to the Council of the Republic for 
second reading, and does not extend from one session to another. Since a ses- 
sion cannot, as a rule, be longer than 210 days while there are actually not more 
than 180 legislative days for the National Assembly, and since this latter body 
is not particularly known for its expedition in legislative matters, the delaying 
powers of the Council may indeed prove insurmountable. 

The powers of the Council of the Republic are increased in many other 
respects. The Senators can now introduce bills and debate them; they are given 
the right, previously denied, to propose revenue increases; their committees 
have the right to examine these bills and in so doing to invite Ministers to give 
explanations and to answer questions. Is it not natural to expect that they will 
attempt to use these powers in order to regain lost prerogatives? They can do 
so in many ways. Given the lack of homogeneous majorities in the National 
Assembly, they can use their new powers in order to negotiate with the Cabinet. . 
A Cabinet determined, on the other hand, to resist the Council may find its ever 
tenuous majority in the Assembly weakened. If so, is it not logical to expect 
that the Senators will demand as a condition of their cooperation more seats in 
the Cabinet upon which they have been casting longing glances?! The next 
step, though constitutionally prohibited, is equally unavoidable. Despite the 
fact that the Cabinet is constitutionally responsible only before the Assembly, 
is it not likely that opposition to any given government in the National Assem- 
bly may be strengthened, or its downfall assured, depending upon the attitude 
of the Council to its legislative program? 

These questions are not purely speculative. They are supported by the evolu- 
tion of the Council. Ever since 1948 this body has assumed a number of powers 
that the framers of the Constitution expressly desired to deny it. It forced the 
National Assembly to revise its standing orders and limit the use of the urgency 
procedure so that it might be given more time to deliberate on the bills for- 
warded to it; it participated actively in legislation that dealt with serious 
matters of policy and was able to force the hand of the Assembly on a number 
of issues. For instance, it prevented the liberalization of the colonial franchise; 
it modified a bill restoring collective bargaining, making it less favorable to the 
trade unions; it blocked the sliding-scale wage legislation proposed in 1950; 
it inserted new texts in the budget and suggested important modifications of 
financial policies; it introduced the system of “oral questions with answers” 
that resembles in all but name the interpellations used in the past by the Senate; 
it pressed for membership in the Cabinet and saw a growing number of its 
members participate in it. Slowly and not imperceptibly the Senators have been 
regaining not only their title but also the political prerogatives they had lost. 

i£ Jacques Fauvet in Le Monde, December 1, 1954. 


18 The Cabinet of Guy Mollet, for example, includes the highest number of Senators— 
eight—of whom one is a Minister and the others are Seoretaries of State. 
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These trends must be related to the political composition of the Council 
of the Republic. Ever since 1948 it has been more than the body of reflection— 
it has been a body of conservative opposition. Given the system by which the 
Senators are elected they overwhelmingly represent rural France. They repre- 
sent, in other words, the interests of the farmer and of the powerful agricultural 
pressure groups that have been traditionally in favor of the status quo. The 
composition of the Council appears, in fact, to be today a political counter- 
weight to the National Assembly. There are only 14 Communist Party mem- 
bers, 53 Socialists, and 21 members of the MRP out of a total of 320. Two- 
thirds of its membership is composed of Centrists, Moderates, Independents, 
and ex-Gaullists. It is doubtful that the Council of the Republic will have more 
patience with a Leftist Cabinet than the Senate had with Léon Blum. It is, on 
the contrary, very likely that it will use all its powers to attempt to bring about 
a Rightist orientation in the composition of the Cabinet. In fact, this is even 
more likely because a Cabinet will have to rely upon the Council in order to 
protect its legislative program against dissident groups in the Assembly, 17 
. The Council may oblige, but not without conditions; and its ability to i impose 
conditions will be based upon the logic that contractual relations, so typical 
of French politics, imply—namely, the right to participate in the Cabinet!® 
and to withdraw support if the conditions are not fulfilled. In this manner the 
ghost of the old Senate may yet return to taunt the framers of the Constitution 
of the Fourth Republic. 


17 For instance, the sliding wage scale was “blocked” by the Council in 1950, with 
the iull knowledge and the cooperation of the Cabinet. In December, 1947, and in August, 
1948, the Council restored to the form desired by the Cabinet two bills of major im- 
portance. Philip Williams, Politics in Post-War France. 

18 This was clearly illustrated í in the case of the Bidault Cabinet which almost had its 
loi de finance defeated by an absolute majority at the hands of the Council. To avert the 
recurrence of the same situation, Bidault promptly invited the leader of the Radical 
.. Senators to join his Cabinet. Ibid., p. 281. 


THE STATE DELEGATIONS AND THE STRUCTURE OF 
PARTY VOTING IN THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


DAVID B. TRUMAN 
Columbia Untversity 


Recent controversies over the degree of responsibility displayed by American 
parties have underscored at least one feature of voting in the Congress. What- 
ever the merits of the contending interpretations and demands, the facts ad- 
duced on both sides suggest relatively fluid, unstructured voting patterns, es- 
pecially in the House of Representatives. Although the party label is clearly 
the single most reliable indicator of congressional voting behavior,' it is ad- 
mittedly somewhat less than perfect. The individual Representative may fairly 
often dissent from the views of most of his party colleagues, not only on matters 
of local or minor significance but also on issues of national or even global im- 
port. 

The Representative’s “independence” is most commonly, and in a good many . 
instances accurately, ascribed to peculiarities of his constituency which generate 
demands for a non-conforming vote or, perhaps more frequently, are expected 
to be the source of recriminations and penalities if he does not display inde- 
pendence of his party colleagues on certain types of issues. But the Member of 
Congress is by no means always able to predict the electoral consequences of 
his choices even though he is sure that they may produce repercussions in his 
district. This unpredictability contributes to the unstructured character of his 
position. The political intelligence supplied by interest groups and individual 
petitioners and advisers, valuable though it may be in helping to resolve doubts, 
is neither so complete nor so accurate as to eliminate the uncertainties and risks 
associated with the Representative’s response to a call for the ‘Yeas and 
Nays.” 

To the ambiguities of the cues the legislator receives from or perceives in 
his constituency may be added doubts concerning the preferences and inten- 
tions of the formal party leadership on any given vote. On those matters in 
which the leaders are genuinely interested, means are available for communicat- 
ing the “party” position to the rank and file and even, after a fashion, for en- 
forcing it. But on a number of votes the ordinary Representative, especially 
if he is a relatively junior member of the House, has no notion of how the party 
leaders want him to vote.? The reasons for this state of affairs may range from 
a prudent non-feasance to, rarely, a deliberate abdication by the leadership. 
The stable requirements of the party leader’s role in the House may impose this 
occasional lack of guidance, or it may merely reflect the personality charac- 


1 Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore, 1951). 

2 These statements are based on a number of interviews with Members of Congress from 
both parties, conducted during March, 1956. They do not reflect a systematic sampling. 
Confidence in them rests rather upon the consistency with which these views were reported. 
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teristics of the man occupying the role. But, whatever the precise causes, the 
fact of uncertainty on the part of the rank and file is unmistakable. 

In the absence of well-defined, institutionalized, and continuously operative 
cue-giving mechanisms within the legislative party, one would anticipate that 
a variety of informal, only partly conscious, but not entirely haphazard devices 
would be employed by Representatives in arriving at their voting decisions. 
Moreover, within a body as large as the House or one of the parties in the House 
these substitute sources of voting-cues would be expected to grow up around 
familiar associations and relationships serving alternative functions. These 
would include personal friendships not necessarily political in character, 
relations of confidence developed through joint service on legislative com- 
mittees, and even contacts created by the proximity of offices or residences in 
Washington. They would certainly include the almost ready-made relation- 
ships within the state party delegation. 

Under certain fairly obvious conditions, voting agreement within the state 
party delegations is likely to be high. The issues in a given set of roll calls may 
be of particular importance to organized state-wide interests. They may be of 
special concern to more localized interests strategically associated with the 
party organization. Similar voting behavior within the delegation may reflect 
a tendency of the state party to elect members of Congress from districts 
roughly similar in socio-economic composition. If the legislative party splits 
into two opposing regional wings on certain kinds of issues, high intra-state 
agreement would accompany increased regional solidarity in the House. Finally, 
if the voting within the legislative party of the House approaches unanimity, 
it must also do so within most state delegations. 

In addition, however, it seems likely that the delegation as a group affects 
the voting decisions of its members and, under appropriate circumstances, pro- 
duces marked agreement among them. Some of the factors mentioned ‘in the 
preceding paragraph, added to the intra-delegation relationships arising from 
joint concern with matters of legislative party organization or from purely 
social considerations, make it easy and natural for members of a delegation to 
consult one another on a variety of legislative questions. The delegation thus 
tends to constitute a communication structure whose repeated use results in 4 
heightened consensus and similarity of voting among its members. In short, 
the state party delegation in the House may be a significant alternative cue-giv- . 
ing mechanism within the legislative party, especially on matters whose politi- 
cal implications are ambiguous. Uncertainty is misery and misery loves com- 
pany. 

| I 

An opportunity to examine the degree of voting agreement within the state 
party delegations and some of the conditions of such agreement in a single Con- 
gress occurred in connection with a larger study of party voting in the House 
and Senate in the Highty-First Congress (1949-650). The basic data are the 


2 The study of party leadership in the Congress, of which this report is part, was made 
possible by a grant to Columbia University from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
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number of agreements between pairs of Representatives within the two parties 
on selected roll calls of this Congress. The material suffers from the limitations 
inherent in a case study, but three features of the procedure somewhat reduce 
these by introducing elements of recurrence into the analysis. First, compari- 
sons between the two parties are permitted, since they are analyzed independ- 
ently. Second, limited comparisons in series are possible because the two ses- 
signs of the Eighty-First Congress are treated as units rather than jointly. 
Third, agreements can be compared at three levels of unity within each of the 
parties, since the roll calls were selected by ranking them according to the Rice 
Index of Cohesion and choosing them in sets in ascending order of cohesion. 
This technique produced for each party a set of relatively high and a set of rela- 
tively low cohesion votes in the second session and a single set of intermediate 
cohesiveness in the first session.‘ 

There are 74 roll calls in the sets of each party in the first session and in each 
of the low-cohesion sets of the second. The high-cohesion sets of the second 
session include 66 Republican votes and 62 Democratic votes. All votes were 
considered for inclusion except those on private bills and those on which the 
party was unanimous (cohesion indexes of 100). The characteristics of the co- 
hesion indexes of the selected sets are given in Table I. 

In order to simplify the analysis, ten Republican delegations and thirteen 
Democratic delegations were selected, representing various regions of the 
country.’ For each of the three sets of roll calls the number of agreements 
between each member of these state delegations and each other member of the 
same party in the House was computed and tallied by machine procedures, and 


The author also gratefully acknowledges the help of a fellowship from the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, which released him from his usual academic duties 
during 1955-56, the generosity of the Watscn Scientific Computing Laboratory of Colum- 
bia University and its able staff, an indispensable resource for the study, and the creative 
assistance of Elinor G. Truman. 

‘ The number and size of the sets was dictated by the number of roll call votes with co- 
hesion indexes of less than 100 in each of the sessions and by restrictions in the chosen 
procedure for IBM machine computation, which permitted analysis at one time of not 
more than and, for reasons of efficiency, not appreciably less than 74 votes. These proce- 
dures were adopted for the major purpose of a modified Rice-Beyle bloo analysis of the two 
party groupa which would locate the formal party leadership in the voting structure and 
permit inferences concerning leadership roles. For the basic procedure see Stuart A. Rice, 
Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York, 1928), ch. 16, and Herman C., Beyle, Identiji- 
cation and Analysts of Attribute-Cluster Blocs (Chicago, 1931). 

t The largest state party delegation was chosen from each of eight regions if it amounted 
to at least three men, and the second largest party delegation if it amounted to more than 
three. In addition, one extra Demooratic delegation was selected from the South (Ala- 
bama) and one extra Republican delegation from the East North Centfal region (Wis- 
consin). The regions used were New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West 
North Central, Border, South, Mountain, and Pacific. No Republican delegations quali- 
fied from the Border, South, and Mountain states. The states selected were, for the Repub- 
licans: Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oregon, and California; for the Democrats: Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Alabama, Texas, 
Colorado, and California. 
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TABLE I, DISTRIBUTION OF COHESION INDEXES ON SIX SELECTED SETS OF ROLL OALLS, 
HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES, SİST CONGRESS 


Republican Democratic 
First Session 
Intermediate-Cohesion Set 
Number of Roll Calls 74 i 74 . 
Range of Indexes 2.2-87.6 0.4-88.4 ° 
Mean of Indexes 51.01 47.6 
Median of Indexes 57.05 47.45 
Second Sesston 
High-Cohesion Set 
Number of Roll Calls 66 62 
Range of Indexes 73.0-98.7 68 .6-99.2 
Mean of Indexes l 88.5 86.5 
Median of Indexes 87.95 : 89.8 
Low-Cohesion Set 
Number of Roll Calls 74 74 
Range of Indexes . '2.3-73.0 0.0-67.4 
Mean of Indexes 43.08 83.3 
Median of Indexes 45.05 34.6 


the resulting scores for each man were ranked in descending order.‘ So arranged, 
the data show, for example, that on the 74 votes of the first session Representa- 
tive Bolling agreed with his Missouri colleague, Representative Karsten, on 
70, while he agreed with Representative McCormack of Massachusetts on 57 
and with Representative Grant of Alabama on only 38. In developing the bloc 
matrices for these sets of roll calls in the larger study, agreements on fewer than 
50 per cent plus one of the votes were ignored. (That is, in the sets of 74 votes, 
fewer than 38 agreements were not tallied.) This was done in order to keep the 
analysis within reasonably manageable bounds and to maximize the clarity of 
the resulting structure. The effect of using the same convention here is to in- 
crease the significance of any positive findings. For example, this procedure 
would ignore the agreements of a New York City representative who spent so 
much time in Manhattan and was so indifferent about inserting in the Record 
an indication of how he would have voted that he was recorded as agreeing 
with no member of his party on as many as 38 of the 74 roll calls in the first ses- 
sion. Though he might have indicated his voting preference on 36 roll calls and 
agreed with seven other New Yorkers on all 35, he would have been treated as 


$ “Agreements,” as used here, include more than actual votes. Any declared position 
officially recorded in the permanent edition of the Congresstonal Record was included along 
with the ‘yeas and nays.” Thus a Representative who voted “nay” on a roll call and one 
who was paired or announced against would be counted as in agreement on that vote. 
“Absences” thus cover all unrecorded preferences, including general pairs in which neither 
partner announces his position. 
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if he had not voted.at all. Had it been feasible to include such votes in the analy- 
gis, the cohesion of such a state delegation would come out higher. 

In order to arrive'at a rough preliminary indication of the incidence of intra- 
state agreements and of the relative cohesiveness of the several delegations, it — 
was necessary to determine how nearly the number of agreements within a 
state delegation approached the number theoretically possible if the group were 
perfectly cohesive. The first step was to list, for each member of each selected 
délegation, the number of scores, baginning with the highest, equal to one less 
than the number of legislators in the delegation. For instance, there were four 
men in the Democratic delegation from Minnesota, so the three highest scores 
of each were listed. Representative Wier’s three highest agreements on the roll 
calls of the first session were with Representatives McCarthy of Minnesota, 
Blatnik of Minnesota, and Jacobs of Indiana. He thus had two intra-delegation 
scores among his top three. The same procedure was pursued for the other three 
men in the delegation, and the number of these intra-state scores in the delega- 
tion was then totaled for each of the three sets of roll calls. (In counting those 
from the state, two or more tie scores in the lowest position were counted as 
only one.) Since the number of scores with others in the same delegation for a 
perfectly cohesive group would be equal to the number in the delegation times 
one less than that number, the ratio of the actual number of scores to this 
- theoretically possible number is not only an indicator of the frequency of intra- 
state agreements but also a rough measure of the group’s cohesion.’ Thus, re- 
ferring again to the Minnesota Dernocrats, if the group were perfectly cohesive, 
the three top scores of each of the four men would be with his three state col- 
leagues, a total of 12 scores. In tha first session the actual total of such scores 
was three, or 25 per cent of the theoretically possible figure. These percentages 
for all thirteen of the Democratic delegations on the three sets of roll calls are 
listed in Table II. 

Given the variety of factors which might affect the votes of a state party dele- 
gation, one would not expect to find perfect consistency in a set of results such 
as these. Yet a sufficiently stable pattern emerges from the data to provide a 
reasonably firm basis for speculation and cautious inference. Although there is a 
good deal of variation from one delegation to another, the ratios in Table I 
are high enough to give some support to the proposition that the state delega- 
tion is an element in the voting process. (It is well, of course, that these ratios 
fall considerably short of 100 per cent since, if the latter condition existed, it 
would almost certainly reflect a condition of party disintegration or chaos in 


7 The formula for the number of possible pairs of itemsin a group of N size, N(N —1)/2, 
cannot be used in this case because of the wide discrepancies possible between the top 
scores of two men in a delegation. For example, in a delegation of ten one would be inter- 
ested in the first nine scores of each man in the group. If, on 74 votes, the top soore of man 
A is with man B of the same delegation and they vote the same way on 45 of the roll calls 
and if man B’s ninth soore is 55, A will not appear among B’s intra-state agreements, al- 
though B’s name will appear on A’s list. 
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TABLE II. RATIOS OF ACTUAL TO POSSIBLE AGREEMEAT SCORES WITHIN SELECTED 
STATE DEMOCRATIO DELEGATIONS TO THD HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
: IST CONGRESS 


Firat Session _ Second Session 
State Intermediate Low High 
. Cohesion, _ Cohesion, Cohesion, — 
74 Roll Calls 7= Roll Calls 62 Roll Calls ẹ 
(%) o. (%) (%) 
Alabama 86.1 18.1 11.1 
California 7.8 24.5 4.5 
Colorado 33.3 _ 33.3 18.7 
Illinois 24.2 - 24.5 12.7 
Massachusetts 6.7 = 6.7 3.3 
Minnesota 25.0 0.0 0.0 
Missouri 34.8 © 15.9 22.7 
New York ` p’ 10.7 26.1 10.9 
North Carolina © 7.8 7.3 10.0 
Ohio 6.8 15.2 4.5 
Oklahoma 23.2 ` 37.5 1.8 
Pennsylvanis 11.0 26.7 15.2 
Texas 80.0 26.6 13.5 
13 states 18.0 23.1 11.5 


the House and in the country, with each state’s representatives functioning as. 
ambassadors to, rather than officials of, a national government.) 
*' More impressive than the incidence of these ixtra-state agreements, how- 
ever, or the variations among the delegations, is the pattern indicated by the 
composite ratios in the bottom line of Table II.8 Tnese strongly suggest an in- 
verse correlation between the degree of cohesion within the party and that 
within the state delegations. Again, examination of the figures for each of the 
state groups reveals that the pattern does not, hold Zor all, yet for twelve of the 
thirteen delegations, North Carolina being the onzy exception, the ratios are 
highest in one of the two sets of votes characterized by relatively low party co- 
hesion. (Note that the mean of the cohesion indexes of the “intermediate co- 
hesion” votes—Table I, above—was nearer that ot the low-cohesion set than 
that of the high-cohesion set.) And in eight of the thirteen delegations the intra- 
state agreements are highest in the set of votes with the lowest cohesion among 
the Democrats as a whole, the low-cohesion set of tae second session. (The ex- 
ceptions, in addition to North Carolina, are Alabama, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Texas.) 

Before attempting to analyze the circumstances 3f low party cohesion that 
might account for this pattern it is appropriate to examine the corresponding 


6 These figures are based on the sum of the actual agreement scores in the thirteen 
delegations divided by the sum of the theoretically possible scores. 
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data for the Republican delegations, for if the same inference cannot be drawn 
from the votes of the other party,-the pattern loses much of its interest and 
significance. Then one would be forced to conclude that the substance of the 
particular Democratic votes was responsible for the distribution. But if the 
pattern holds for both parties, one may legitimately look for more general ex- 
planatory factors.°® 

As the figures in Table III reveal, the general tendency noted in connection 
with the Democratic voting seems to apply equally to the selected Republican 
delegations. In nine of the ten cases, Oregon being the exception, intra-state 
agreements occur most frequently in one of two low-cohesion sets. In five of the 


™ 


TABLE II. RATIOS OF ACTUAL TO POSSIBLE AGREEMENT SCORES WITHIN SELECTED 
STATE REPUBLICAN DELEGATIONS TO THE HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
RIST CONGRESS 


Firet Session Second Session 
State Intermediate Low ~ High 
Cohesion, Cohesion, Cohesion, 

74 Roll Calls 74 Roll Calls 68 Roll Calls 
(%) (%) (%) 
California 15.4 | 25.0 12.1 
Dlinois i 18.1 15.4 12.8 
Jowa 21.4 46.4 1.8 
Kansas 26.7 16.7 3.3 
Massachusetts 28.6 33.9 12.5 
Michigan 15.2 10.6 10.6 
New York 7.9 18.9 10.3 
Oregon 0.0 0.0 8.3 
Pennsylvania 23.5 23.2 16.7 
Wisconsin - 14.3 23.2 3.6 
Ten states 16.1 21.0 11.6 


ten, moreover, the highest intra-state score occurs on those votes on which the 
party is most sharply divided. (The exceptions, besides Oregon, are Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. In some of these, especially the last, the 
difference between the first-session set and the low-cohesion set of the second 
session. is slight.) 

When the composite delegation ratios for both parties are saved against the 


t In this connection it is important to bear in mind that the three sets of Democratic 
votes and the equivalent Republican ones are not identical, since the issues which divide 
the one party are not necessarily those which split the other. In the firat session set 50 
roll calls appear among the 74 votes of both parties. In the low-cohesion sets of the second 
session the overlap is 48 out of 74 and in the high-scohesion sets it is 29 out of 66 Republican 
and 62 Democratic votes. It is also true, of course, that, even if a vote appears in the 
equivalent set in both parties, it may occur at the upper end of the distribution in one and 
at the lower end in the other. 
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TABLE IV. EEDUCED PARTY COHESION ACCENTUATES THE COHESION OF STATH DELEGATIONS: 
MEDIAN INDEXES OF COHESION AND COMPOSITE RATIOS OF ACTUAL TO POSSIBLE 
INTRA-DELEGATION AGREEMENT SCORES ON SIX SETS OF ROLL CALLS, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 81ST CO>GRESS 


Composite Ratios 


Median Democrats: 
Party and Set . Index of 13 delegations 
Cohesion Republicans: e 
10 delegations 
Democrats, 81:2, low-cohesion set. 34.6 23.1 
Republicans, 81:2, low-cohesion set 45.05 21.0 
Democrats, 81:1, intermediate set 47.45 18.0 
Republicans, 81:1, intermediate set 57.05 16.1 
Republicans, 81:2, high-cohesion set 87.95 ~ 11.6 
Democrata, 81:2, high-cohesion set 89.3 11.6 


median index of cohesion for each set of roll calls, as in Table IV, the strength 
` and consistency of the general pattern appears with striking clarity. What this 
seems to reveal is that a property of lowered cohesion of the legislative party 
is not merely bi-polarization of the larger group but s fractionation of the party, 
or a tendency in that direction, out of which the stata delegations emerge as one 
of the elements of residual significance. Clearly they are not the only such ele- 
ments, nor would one expect them to be. The considerable variations among 
the states in Tables IT and ITI suggest the influence of factors other than dele- 
gation ties. Moreover, the relatively low ratios, even for comparatively cohesive 
groups such as the Missouri Democrats or the Massachusetts Republicans, 
testify to the less-than-complete dominance of the state grouping. Yet, pending 
further analysis, the fact seems tentatively established that the issues which 
most sharply divide the legislative party in the House of Representatives do 
not set up comparable cleavages within the state dalegations, with the result 
that the cohesiveness of the latter tends to rise as that of the party declines. 


II 


Despite the uniformities just noted, one would ke incautious indeed, con- 
sidering the crudity of these data, not to entertain the possibility that the dif- 
ferences revealed here may be due largely to chance “actors. To introduce pre- 
cise probability calculations into the analysis presents logical and statistical 
complexities of overwhelming difficulty, yet some further effort to examine these 
patterns of intra-delegation agreement, taking at leas rough account of chance 
factors, seems imperative. 

The simplest appropriate assumption to make is that, if relationships within 
the state delegations were of no significance, the incidence of intra-state agree- 
ments in any sample of scores, such as the number of scores equal to one less 
than the number of legislators in the delegation, should be no greater than the 
proportion of the delegation to the legislative party as a whole. Thus, in a 


a 
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TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF INTRA-STATE AGREHMENT SCORES IN EXCESS OF EXPECTED 
INCIDENCE WITHIN THIRTEEN SELECTED DEMOCRATIC STATE DELEGATIONS TO THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SİBT CONGRESS 


First Seasion Second Session 
Intermediate Cohesion, Low Cohesion, High Cohesion, 
74 Roll Calls 74 Roll Calls 62 Roll Calls 
State ee 
e Number Number Number Number Number Number 
in with Mean in wth Mean in with Mean 

Dele Excess R Dele- Excess g i Dele- Excess Scores 

gation Scores gation Scores gation Scores 
Alabama 9 8 2.25 9 5 1.2 9 0 0.0 
California 10 1 1.0 11 9 1.89 11 1 1.0 
Colorado 3 0 0.0 3 0 0.0 3 0 0.0 
Illinois 12 9 2.88 11 7 2.86 11 4 1.25 
Massachusetts 6 0 0.0 6 Q - 0.0 6 0 0.0 
Minnesota 4 1 1.0 4 0 0.0 4 0 0.0 
Missourl 12 I1 8.09 12 7 1.43 13 11 1.64 
New York 23 10 2.0 24 19 2.80 24 13 1.92 
North Carolina 12 3 1.38 11 1 8.0 11 4 1.25 
Ohio 12 2 1.0- 12 5 1.8 12 1 2.0 
Oklahome 8 4 1.5 8 5 2.8 8 0 0.0 
Pennsylvania 15 8 1.5 15 13 2.08 15 10 1.7 
Texas 20 17 4.6 19 14 2.8 19 11 2.5 
18 States 146 74 2.65 145 88 2.88 145 54 1.88 





legislative party of 100 and a state delegation of ten, it might be expected that 
on a purely chance basis one (actually .9) of the top nine scores of any member 
of the delegation would be an intra-state score. Any number of intra-state scores 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF INTRA-STATH AGREEMENT SCORES IN EXCESS OF HXPHCTHD 
INCIDENCH WITHIN TEN SELECTED REPUBLICAN STATE DELEGATIONS TO THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 81s8T CONGRESS 


First Session Second Session 
Intermediate Cohesion, Low Cohesion, High Cohesion, 
74 Roll Calls 74 Roll Calls 66 Roll Calls 
Btate —— 
Number Number Mean Number Number M Number Number Mean 
in with Excess in with Excess in with Excess 
Dele- Excess ee Dele- Excess g Dele- Excess Scores 
gation Scores gation Scores gation Soores 
Californias 13 8 1.75 12 9 2.4 12 4 1.0 
Illinois 14 11 1.91 18 T 2.0 18 6 1.5 
Iowa 8 5 1.2 8 8 2.25 8 0 0.0 
Kansas 6 8 1.0 6 1 1.0 6 0 0.0 
Magaachusotts 8 6 1.5 8 6 2.0 8 0 0.0 
Michigar 12 5 1.6 12 4 1.5 12 4 1.0 
New York 20 4 1.75 20 14 2.64 20 5 1.2 
Oregon 4 0 0.0; 4 0 0.0 4 0 0.0 
Pennsylvania 17 12 2.58 18 32 8.08 18 l1 1.5 
Wisconsin 8 3 1.0 8 5 1.2 8 1 1.0 
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in excess of this, in this example two or more, could be regarded as reflecting 
the influence of intra-delegation relationships. 

For each of the 256 legislators (254 in the second session) in each of the 
23 delegations the top scores (equal to the number in the delegation less one) 
in each of the sets of roll calls were analyzed _n this fashion. The results for 
each delegation were summarized so as to show the number in the delegation, 
the number having intra-state scores in excess of expectation, and the average 
number of such excess scores for those having them within the delegation. In 
order to develop the data as conservatively as possible, a single intra-state 
score was never treated as significant, no matter how small the delegation, so 
that the results understate the situation for delegations no larger than three or 
four. i 

In the low-cohesion Democratic votes of the second session, since the bloc 
matrix revealed, not unexpectedly, a very sharp North-South cleavage, the 
denominator in the proportion of the state delegation to the party as a whole 
was reduced. For the Southern delegations this proportion was based on the 
. 187 Democrats from the South and the Border rather than on the 258 Demo- 

 erats in the House.!¢ For the Northern delegations and the two from the Border 
states it was based on the 158 Democrats from Dutside the eleven states of the 
South Although this procedure understates the degree of intra-delegation 
agreement on this set of Democratic votes, it reveals more accurately the spe- 
cial influence of intra-delegation relationships by discounting the effect pro- 
duced by a delegation’s voting solidly with one of two cohesive wings of the 
party. For example, if the calculations for the 24-man New York delegation 
had been based on all 258 Democrats, the number of intra-delegation scores 
that might have been attributed to chance would have been two rather than 
four. Twenty-one members, rather than 19, wculd have had more intra-state 
scores than expected on a chance basis, and the mean of the excess scores would 
have been 4.85 rather than 2.89 (Table Y). 

In general the results of this analysis support the conclusions already tenta- 
tively stated, as the data in Table V and Table VI indicate. As expected, the 
pattern is not completely consistent from state Lo state in either party. More- 
over, neither the per cent of delegation members with excess state scores nor 
the composite means of the number of excess scores correlate as closely with 
the median cohesion indexes as do the ratios in Table IV. And among the Demo- 
crats (Table V) the composite mean of the excess scores is a little lower for low- 
cohesion votes in the second session than for the intermediate set of the first 
session, contrary to expectation, largely owing tc the remarkably high means of 
two good-sized delegations, Missouri and Texas, on the latter votes. 

Nevertheless, the basic pattern identified in the previous analysis also ap- 


10 Speaker Rayburn was omitted from all calculations because he so rarely exercised 
his right to vote. 

u The delegations from the two Border states, Missouri and Oklahoma, were treated 
in this way after inspection indicated that on the whole both were somewhat more closely 
tied to the non-Southern legislators. 
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pears here. The proportion in the Democratic delegations with a significant 
number of intra-state scores is inversaly related to the average party cohesion 
of the sets. (The per cents are 50.7, 59.3, and 37.2 for the first-session votes 
and low- and high-cohesion sets of-the second session, respectively.) For twelve 
of the thirteen Democratic delegations, North Carolina again being the excep- 
tion, the proportion with a significant number of intra-state scores is highest 
in one of the two sets of roll calls on which party cohesion was relatively low. For 
fiwe of the twelve—Alabama, Dlinois, Minnesota, Missouri, and Texas—this 
proportion is highest on the 74 votes of the first session. Other partial excep- 
tions to the expected pattern appear in New York and Pennsylvania, where 
the number with more than the expected quota of intra-state scores is larger 
in the high-cohesion set of the second session than in the first session votes, al- 
though the means of the numbers of excess scores among New Yorkers are of 
the anticipated relative magnitudes. (The high mean in the last column of 
Table V for the Ohio delegation can be ignored, since it represents the scores 
of only one man.) 

The data on the Republican delegations (Table VI) are even more clearly 


consistent with the expected pattern. The proportion of Representatives in ` | 


these ten delegations with a significant number of intra-state scores is inversely 
related to the average party cohesion on the three sets, the per cents being 51.8, 
60.6, and 28.4 for the first-session votes and for the low-cohesion and high- 
cohesion sets of the second session, respectively. And the same proposition 
holds for the means of the numbers of excess scores. In nine of the ten delega- 
tions the highest proportion of Representatives with a significant number of 
intra-state scores and the highest mean of the excess scores occur in one of the 
sets of votes with relatively low party cohesion, the only exception being Ore- 
gon, none of whose four-man delegetion had a significant number of intra- 
state scores on any of the three sets of votes. In five of these nine delegations 
‘the highest proportion of significant intra-state scores occurs on the votes 
with the lowest average cohesion. The exceptions are Kansas, Michigan, IHi- 
nois, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, and in all but the first two of these the 
means of the numbers of excess scores are highest in the low-cohesion set of the 
second session even though the number with such scores is no higher than on 
the first-session votes. Michigan is the outstanding exception to the pattern in 
this group of delegations, since the number of its members with excess intra- 
state scores is the same for both the low- and the high-cohesion sets of the sec- 
ond session, although the mean is somewhat higher in the former. The New 
York delegation also deviates somewhat from the norm in that more of its 
members had excess scores on the high-cohesion votes of the second session 
than on the roll calls of the first, although again the mean of the number of 
excess scores is somewhat higher in the latter instance. 


III 


With proper allowance for the limits imposed by the case of a single Con- 
gress, it seems clear that in both legislative parties in the House of Representa- 
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tives the issues that divide the party as a whole do not split the state delega- 
tions in similar fashion. Rather they tend significantly to increase delegation 
cohesion. In other words, agreement within the state delegations is not simply 
a reflection of high party cohesion. Nor, among the Democrats, 1s-it merely a 
consequence of solid delegation adherence to one of two unified wings of the 
party. Rather the intra-delegation relationships seem to have an independent 
connection with the voting choices of Representatives, particularly on those 
issues that divide the party most sharply. e 

The fact of the significance of intra-delegation relationships and their appar- 
ent connection with levels of party cohesion is little more than a political curi- 
osity, however, unless an explanation of the pattern can be adduced or demon- 
strated. What is there about the diminished cohesion of the party or the issues 
leading to such cleavage that should bring this result? What relevance has it 
for understanding the nature of the legislative party in the House? 

Reflection suggests that the issues which most sharply divide a party are of 
two broad types. First, there are those which are difficult, highly controversial 
questions, the Representative’s vote on which seems certain to produce im- 


`- portant consequences both for the interests with which he identifies and for his 


own survival in public life. Although these are thus freighted with significant 
effects, the certainty of the latter may be much clearer than their precise nature. 
The Representative thus confronted with a situation both insistent and am- 
biguous is likely to look about him both for guidance and for reassurance. Con- 
sultation with the members of his own state delegation may serve those pur- 
poses, perhaps partly because there is defensive value in legislators from the 
same area and party presenting a solid front on issues of high controversy.” 
On such issues, moreover, the formal leadership may offer little guidance be- 
cause it prudently avoids becoming identified with either faction on a hot and 
closely contested issue, because it cannot, in the intensity of the conflict, hope 
to carry.more than a small majority of the party with it, or because the leaders 
themselves are not in agreement on the issues. Such issues are not necessarily, 
if this speculation is sound, “local” in their impact, in the sense that the effects 
of rivers and harbors legislation, a general tariff revision, or an inclusive agri- 
cultural bill are local. They may rather be “national” issues of either high or 


is Among the many informal but continuing partisan and bi-partisan gatherings on 
Capitol Hill, many of which may be of far more consequence than their place in the litera- 
ture would suggest, the ostensibly social but politically functional meetings of state and 
regional party delegations are common. (An interesting example is discussed in Tom Con- 
nally, My Name is Tom Connally (New York: Crowell, 1954), pp. 89-92. For a suggestive 
case of a somewhat different sort see Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. Samuel, Congress 
at Work (New York: Henry Holt, 1952), pp. 125-26). Both Senators and Representatives 
testify to the value, on controversial measures likely to cause difficulty in election cam- 
psigns, especially primary elections, of solidarity in state party delegations. Unless deep 
personal or political differences intervene, two Senators from the same state and party 
may work out a common position on a set of votes about to be taken in the chamber. 
Much the same thing takes place, apparently, within the House delegations. On occasion 
such arrangements may bridge the wide gulf between the two wings of the Capitol and, of 
course, they may cross party lines as well. 
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low intensity locally, as seems to be the case with many questions of foreign 
policy. Although the distinction here is probably more in degree than i in kind, 
there does seem to be a difference between the locally concentrated access of 
national interests and the access of purely parochial interests, though legisla- 
tive voting patterns on the two may be identical. 

Second, the votes characterized by low party cohesion may be expected to 
include a number of issues of trifling importance, “free’’ votes on which the 
party leadership makes no position known because the outcome is a matter of 
complete indifference to them. The Representative who rushes over from his 
office or committee room in answer to the bell announcing a roll call on such 
an issue may be completely ignorant of its substance and import. He may get 
a quick and decisive briefing from the first acquaintance he meets on his way 
though the lobby, from a friend on the committee handling the measure, or from 
a familiar source within his state party delegation. On such votes, therefore, it 
is less accurate to say that the party is divided than to characterize it as not 
being united because the matter of party is irrelevant. But the influence of 
intra-state relationships may nevertheless be high.” 

Correspondingly one would infer that the state delegation normally plays œ 
diminished role on votes of high party cohesion because there is no need for it 
to be influential. The issues in this type of situation are no longer controversial, 
are non-controversial—even if important in many instances—are trifling but 
unambiguous, or, if controversial, are by definition productive of cleavages be- 
tween rather than within the parties. Some of the last would include those 
cases in which a unified leadership commits its reserves of influence, for what- 
ever reason, in order to assure maximum support of a “party” position. 

It is one thing to allege that votes of low and high party cohesion have these 
characteristics but another thing to demonstrate the point. Limitations of 
space prohibit the inclusion here of a list of all the roll calls, but examination 
of these six sets of votes indicates beyond much doubt that there are more 
issues of trifling importance among the low-cohesion votes of both parties than 
among the high-cohesion votes. For both parties roll calls such as those on 
authorizing daylight-saving time and changing the hours for the sale of liquor 
in the District of Columbia, on the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, on legisla- 
tion for the benefit of limited groups of veterans, on efforts to rescind the cur- 
tailment of postal service, and on legislation authorizing library demonstrations 
in rural areas are much more characteristic of the low-cohesion sets than of 
either of the others. Minor issues, by any definition, are present in some meas- 
ure on all the lists, but their distribution seems to accord with the expectation 
previously stated. “Important” issues of “national”? consequence are also evi- 
dent in all of the sets, but an assertion that they are more frequent on votes on 
which the party is unified can only be an inference from the more easily docu- 
mented conclusion that minor matters are less common. 

Since the six sets of roll calls by definition take into account intra-party con- 
troversy, there is need in characterizing the sets for some indicator of divergence 


18 For an illustration of this see Bailey and Samuel, op. cit., p. 182. 
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within the House as a whole. Among several possibilities the simplest is the 
margin by which a motion is carried or lost as a per cent of the total number vot- 
ing. This is not a completely satisfactory indizator, since “the House” is a 
constantly changing quantity. Thus a vote on a trivial matter settled by a 
close margin appears as a controversial item even though as few as 218 mem- 
bers bothered to vote on it at all. However, since failure to vote is often an 
act of avoidance as much as a reflection of indifference, refinement of the meas- 
ure to take account of the number of non-voters does not seem readily practic#- 
ble or entirely necessary." . 

Table VII shows the distribution of the votes in the several sets according 
to these margins. In both parties the concentration of the low-cohesion and the 
intermediate-cohesion votes toward the lower erd of the distribution indicates 


u The plurality margin in the House is a more satisfactory indicator of controversy 
within the House, however, than the incidence of “party votes,” on which a majority of 
Democrats oppose a majority of Republicans. As the cluster of votes at the upper end of 
the distributions in the last two columns of Table VII suggests, the high-cohesion votes’ 
of both parties contain a disproportionate number of non-party votes, which testifies to 
_the non-controversial character of many of these roll «alls. When one party or both are 
badly split, however, the incidence of party votes need not be high, though it may be, 
since controversy within the House does not necessarily follow party lines. For instance, 
in the Democratic low-cohesion set of the second session there were 31 votes of the 74 on 
which the corresponding Republican cohesion indexes were relatively high. When these 
roll calls involved a coalition between the Republicans and the northern wing of the Demo- 
erats, who constituted a majority of the Democratic representatives, a non-party vote 
typically resulted. However, when the votes reflected a coalition between the Republicans 
and the southern wing of the Democrats, a minority ot the party, the result was a party 
vote. Thus, though party votes slightly outnumber nomparty among all the low cohesion 
votes of both parties, the difference—six percentage points—ia not great. 

One might further assume that if a considerable proportion of the high-cohesion roll 
calls concerns issues no longer controversial, among them there would be a concentration 
of votes on final passage and on the acceptance of confsrence reports—ratifying roll calls 
taken after the hotly contested phases of the legislation have passed and the final outcome 
is clear. Conversely, the low-cohesion votes would inclide a disproportionate number of 
votes on modifying amendments, dilatory motions, anc the like-—-votes reflecting the un- 
settled, controversial character of the issues. Votes an recommittal motions might lie 
between, since they often provide the only opportunity -n the House to register opposition 
to a measure but also may be merely ratifying actions. 

Analysis of the roll calls classified in this fashion raises some interesting questions 
about the roles of the two legislative parties but contributes little ‘to determining the 
degrees of controversy within the House, The Democratic distribution fits the expected 
pattern, but the Republican reverses it. This suggests {hat the Democrats draw together 
on the ratifying type of motion because they are the responsible majority party, whereas 
the Republicans are more likely to be united on the preliminary skirmishes, splitting, 
when the ultimate result is clear, into a group opposed to the impending majority decision 
and one willing to go along with it. The latter choice is fer them the “tough” one, on which 
colleagues in the state delegation may be influential, whereas the reverse tends to be true 
of the majority party. Whether this pattern is indeed a Zeature of the roles of the majority 
and minority parties or whether, as the material in Duman MacRae’s forthcoming mono- 
graph, “Dimensions of Congressional Voting,” suggects, it is a reflection of persistent 
ideological tendencies in the two parties, only analysis o? a Congress in which the maj jority 
and minority positions were reversed could determine. 
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TABLE VIL DISTRIBUTION OF ROLL CALLS BY LEVELS OF COHESION AND BY PLURALITY 
MARGINS, HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES, SÍST CONGRESS 


First Session . Second Session 

eae Intermediate Cohesion - Lew Cohesion High Cohesion 

(Zo) Repub-. Demo- Repub- Demo- Repub- Demo- 

e . hiean . cratic lican cratic lican cratic 
0.1-9.9 ° 8 14 10 17 ‘9 2 
10 -19.9 12 19 15 14 il 12 
20 -29.9 9 8 16 8 5 13 
30 -39.9 13 14 13 8 2 7 
40 -49.9 8 7 10 17 9 3 
50 -59.9 2 2 4 5 8 2 
60 -69.9 6 4 H i 1 1 
70 -79.9 5 2 3 4 4 3 
80 -89.9 8 4 2. 0 5 7 
90 -99.9 3 0 C Q 17 12 
Total 74 74 74 74 66 62 


that these issues tend to be controversial within the House as well as within 
the parties. The U-shaped distribution of the two high-cohesion sets, on the 
other hand, reflects the fact that these votes tend to be either non-controversial 
or are straight party-votes—controversial only between the parties—and there- 
fore are marked by a high degree of discipline on both sides. 

It thus seems reasonably clear that the issues on which the state party dele- 
gations are most conspicuous and, presumably, most influential—the low-cohe- 
sion votes—are of two kinds. Either they are the tough, politically ambiguous 
questions on which the Representative finds himself genuinely uncertain and 
subject to mutually exclusive claims—‘‘cross-pressured’’—or they are matters 
of trivial or purely local importance. On both types the familiar associations 
within the state delegation provide guidance, reassurance, and the defensive 
advantages of solidarity or near solidarity among partisans exposed to the same 
or closely related publics. 


IV 


The significance of the state delegation in the voting of members of the 
House has been established, at least tentatively, and an explanation of these 
relationships has been offered and partially verified. But one further problem 
must be dealt with. Although the term “state delegation” has been employed 
throughout this paper, the data in Tables II through VI, above, indicate that 
that there must be a good deal of variation within as well as between delega- 
tions. Specifically, is it not possible that what appears to be a “state” phenome- 
non is only an artifact of a classification that ignores locality and other factors 
which may constitute a more substantial basis of cohesion than associations 
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within the state delegations? Since none of the delegations in this study reaches 
or even approaches the theoretically possible—but highly improbable—perfect 
unity, some clustering of agreements within them is bound to exist. Examina- 
tion of the scores within the delegations reveals, however, that such clustering 
is rarely to be accounted for primarily in locality terms. 

Among the Democrats an outstanding exception is the Illinois delegation. 
Numbering eleven men in the second session, this group included nine men 
from Cook County (Chicago and its close suburbs), one from a district com- 
posed of seven “downstate” counties, including the city of Sprirgfield, and one 
from a two-county district adjacent to the preceding and including the city of 
Kast St. Louis. As is evident from Figure 1, six of these men make up a cohesive 
and all but solid bloc on the low-cohesion roll calls of the second session. Among 
them these six account for all but three of the scores on which the per cent re- 
corded in Table IJ is based, and all of them are from Cook County. Of the three 


Member District Numbers 
and 
District 
O'Hara, 2d 61 | 59 | 61 | 61 | 58 


Linehan, 3d 


Buckley, 4th 63 60*| 60*! 61 


irmana. [amano omen, 


O’Brien, 6th 61 | 62 | 60 


a a kanpaamenmemmnenal 


Gordon, 8th 61 | 68 | 60 | 62 


Chesney, 11th 63 | 61 


res | age 


Yates, 9th 
Dawson, lst (No scores of 38 or higher) 
Sabath, 7th (No scores of 38 or higher) 


Mael, 21st (None of first 10 scores from Illinois) 


Price, 25th (None of first 10 scores from IlIlinoig) 





Fig. 1, Local Organization Control: Agreements within the Illinois Demoocratio Dele- 
gation, t on 74 Low-Cohesion Roll Calls, House of Representatives, 8lst Congress, 2d 
Session. 


t Counting only those intra-state scores included among the ten highest scores for each 
man, This figures should be read horizontally. Each row indicates those of the man’s ten 
highest scores that are with others in the delegation. 

* Only one of these scores counted in delegation total, as they were tied for 10th place 
on Buckley’s list: 
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Cook County members not part of this bloc, Yates was a freshman Representa- 
tive from a district containing a number of high-income residential areas, and 
Dawson and Sabath were-unrecorded on too many of these votes to have any 
scores of the minimum frequency. What has been described as “Ilinois” 
solidarity, therefore, is in fact a closely knit portion of the Chicago delegation, 
a conclusion not entirely unexpected, since this group is reputed to be one of the 
few delegations in the House over which the county leadership can and does 
exercise continuous and effective discipline. . 

* A very slight degree of the same sort of localization is evident in the New 
York DemocYatic delegation, twenty of. whose twenty-four members in the 
second session were from New York City districts. Although the pattern is 
much less clear than in Illinois, there are signs of some clustering along borough 
lines, especially within the nine-man delegation from Brooklyn, a tendency 
that is not astonishing in view of the coalition character of the city’s Demo- 
cratic politics. While these signs appear, however, it is also clear that the pat- 
tern of agreements spreads over not only the whole city but all those parts of 
the state represented by Democrats. There is a solidarity within the delegation 
that is largely independent of locality solidarity. l 

In a few other Democratic delegations there are symptoms of intra-state lo-’ 
calism, but they are not sharply defined. In the Alabama group, for example, 
there is some evidence that Representatives from the northern end of the state 





Member : District Numbers 
and m 
District 1 2 7 8 6 3 9 10 











Smith, lat 
Davis, 2d 
East 
Murray, 7th 
Byrnes, 8th 
Keefe, 6th 

Withrow, 3d 


Hull, 9th West 





O’Konski, 10th 


Fria. 2. Geographic Factions: Agreements within the Wisconsin Republican Delega- 
tion,t on 74 Low-Cohesion Roll Calls, House of Representatives, 8lst Congress, 2d 
Session. 


t Counting only those intra-state scores included among the seven highest scores for 
each man. This figure should be read horizontally. Each row indicates those of the man’s 
seven highest scores that were with others in the delegation. 
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tend to agree with one another more frequently than with their colleagues from 
the southern end, and vtce versa. This, however, may reflect no more than a 
tendency for pairs of legislators from adjoining districts to vote together with 
a high degree of frequency, & pencency apparens, in many delegations in both 
parties. 

Among the ten Republican: dsice ations thë ay instance showing marked 
signs of intra-delegation localism is Wisconsin (Fizure 2). It is not a highly :cohe- 
sive group, as & comparison of bhe scores in Figure 1 and Figure 2 will indicate. 
Nevertheless, a division between the western districts (3, 9, and.10) and those - 
in thé eastern half of the state (1, 2, 7, and 8) is apparent, though it is not ab- 
solute. This cluster seems to reflect a fairly complex combination of ecological- 
and strictly political or factional influences. The western districts include large 
portions of the cut-over forest-land of the state and most of the poorer farm . 
land, and in general are less prosperous than the sections nearer Lake Michigan. 
In the western séction lies much of the.area once given to strong support of the 
- LaFollettes, and here are two of the three counties in the state carried by Ste- 
venson in 1952. The cleavage between the two areas also corresponds roughly to 
_ the boundary between the western Protestant, Scandinavian districts and the 
‘Catholic, German sections in and around Milwaukee. 

Evidences of factionalism not so clearly baszd on geography also appear 
among the Texas Democrats (Figure 3). The districts of the highly cohesive ten- 
man Cluster in the lower part of Figure 3, those cf the looser seven-man group- 
ing in the upper corner, and those of the three less readily classified men in the 
middle all are pretty well scattered over the state. (Figure 3 is based on the roll 
calls of the first session, since they involved the largest number of state scores.) 
The cleavage, whose precise implications need not be examined here, can be 
characterized as that between the loosely cohesive cluster generally willing to 
accept the moderate leadership of Rayburn and the larger fraction of the delega- 
tion, often inclined to repudiate his initiative end to cast in with the more 
“typical” Southerners in the House." 

Aside from the sorts of exceptions mentioned above, the great soniy of 
the state delegations examined show no internal clustering on a locality basis and 
none based on obvious factional lines. These findings, even in the case of some 
of the exceptions illustrated here, lend support tə the proposition that there is 
political reality to the intra-delegation relationships in the House. And a res- 
sonable inference from the evidence is that in many such groupings there is 
a conscious effort at concerted voting. Some equally plausible inferences, how- 
ever, May operate in combination with this one cr even in place of it, although 
the last possibility seems improbable. An illustration is the California Demo- 
cratic delegation, whose voting structure is buils around four men, two from 
San Francisco (Havenner and Shelley), one from Los Angeles (King), and one 
from San Diego (McKinnon). It shows no locality cleavage, and it might re- 

18 Both these state studies and the inclusive bloc metrices underscore the lack of soli- 


darity in the representation of the South, race issues apart, of which the Texas cleavage is 
illustrative. 
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District Numbers 


10 | 14 | 15 | 18 13 | 13 | 2 | 17 | 21 


(None of the first 19 soores with Texans) 





Fie. 8. Non-Geographic. Factionalism: Agreements: Within the Texas Democratic 
Delegation} on 74 Roll Calls of Intermediate Cohesion, House of Representatives, 81st 
Congress, Ist Session. . : | 

$ Counting only those intra-stato scores Included among the nineteen highest scores for each man. This figure should be read 
horizontally. Each row indicates thoss of the man’s nineteen highset soares that were with others in the delegation. 

* Only one of these three scored was counted in the delegation total, as thay were tied for nineteenth place on Poage’s Hst. 
flect concerted action by the delegation. And yet there is a strong likelihood 
that the members of this nucleus were especially accessible to the legislative 
claims of organized labor. Supposing this to be the case, it might be argued that 
the statistical cohesiveness of the delegation is no more than a reflection of the 
accessibility of its individual members, as individuals, to the claims of the same 
national interest group. It is not necessary, that is, to conclude that intra-dele- 
gation consultation occurred at all, although the organizational functions of 
the state delegations in the legislative party and the political advantages of 
solidarity among neighboring legislators on issues of high controversy would 
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support the view that both influences—interest-group demands and intra- 
delegation relationships—were operating simultaneously. 

The California Democratic delegation also raises another question. Those 
top scores for each man which are not within th= delegation typically are rather 
widely scattered, from New York to Washington. For example, the first ten 
scores of Representative Helen Gahagan Dougias on the low-cohesion votes of 
the second session included—in addition to fcur of her fellow Cahfornians— 
Representatives Price of Illinois, Karsten and Sullivan of Missouri, Jackson of . 
Washington, O’Sullivan of Nebraska, and Feghan of Ohio. Much the same 
pattern occurs in Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other Northern delegations. Since 
the increases in intra-state scores are most apparent on the issues that divide 
the party between North and South, may it not be possible that what appears 
as increased delegation unity is no more than a tendency for the representatives 
from the larger urban areas to vote the same way on this kind of issue? This 
does not seem to be the case in California. Comparing the low- and high-cohe- 
sion sets of the second session, while the proportion of “big city” scores is 
higher on the former by 12.9 percentage points, the proportion of intra-state 
scores is greater by 16.9 points. Moreover, the incidence of intra-state scores is 
greater by 13.8 percentage points in the low-cohesion set of the second session 
than in the votes of the first session, while that of the “‘big city” scores is slightly 
smaller, by 3.5 percentage points. Comparakle results were found for other 
delegations, further strengthening the conclusion that the increased unity of 
the state delegations is not merely an artifact of the procedures employed in the 
analysis.’ t 

V 

Because the arguments and the evidence presented in this paper necessarily 
deal with tendencies and approximations in s legislative body of tremendous 
diversity and complexity, they should be summarized with a sharp eye on the 
dangers of overstatement. The basic position is that, unless one assumes that 
there is no pattern at all in the obviously rather fluid voting in the House, in 
the absence of institutionalized and fully operative cue-giving mechanisms 
within the legislative party proper, one would expect to find a variety of sub- 
stitute devices performing this function. These would reflect associations within 
standing committees, friendships, and other structural features of the House. 
Among these the state party delegation, as a group within the legislative party, 
appears to have an important influence.” This statement is an inference from 


16 Since almost all Northern Demoorats come from “urban” districts, devising a test of 
this sort presents difficulties. “Big oity” distriota ara here defined as ones which 1) are in 
or contain a Standard Metropolitan Area and 2) are in or contain a city of 100,000 or more 
or 3) contain a county of 100,000 or more. The per cents on which the statements in the 
text are based are not identical with those in Table II, since all tie scores were included in 
this calculation, there being no defensible way of discriminating among out-of-state scores. 

17 In his forthcoming study, “Dimensions of Congressional Voting,” an application of 
_ sealing technique to roll calls in the House in the 8let Congress, Duncan MacRae, Jr., pre- 

sents evidence to much the same effect, particularty in his chapter entitled “Scale Posi- 
tions and Constituency Characteristics.” 
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the evidence on intra-delegation agreements in voting. The delegation as a 
group of interacting legislators is strictly speaking an intervening variable in 
this interpretation; it is consistent with the evidence, but direct observation of 
its influence is normally not possible.'8 

The influence of the delegation is not completely consistent from state to 
state or from situation to situation. This was to be expected, since the delega- 
tion is not the only factor bearing upon the voting decision. At times the delega- 
tién’s role is subordinate to or indistinguishable from centralized control by a 
strong local patty organization, as in the case of the Illinois Democrats; from 
similarity of voting induced by similarities in the socio-economic composition 
of districts or by persistent factional cleavages within a state party, as among 
the Wisconsin Republicans and possibly the Texas Democrats; or from 
solidarity reflecting equal access to delegation members by the same national 
interest group, as the case of the California Democrats seems to suggest. 

Such alternative influences as these are not inconsistent with a considerable 
measure of consultation and concerted action by the members of a delegation. 
Moreover, they do not seem fully to account for the persistent evidence of 


interaction and solidarity within most of the delegations. They do not ade- ` | 


quately explain the occurrence of intra-delegation agreements in excess of what 
would be expected as a result of sharp regional cleavage within a party, such 
as the North-South split among the Democrats, or as a result of similarities in 
the constituencies of “big-city” Democrats. 

A method of multiple correlation, if a suitable one could be devised, might 
not only assign weights to these varied influences but also might conceivably 
show that apart from these other factors—local party organizations, interest 
groups, similar constituencies, and the like—the relationships among the 
members of a delegation as a group were of no significance. In the absence of 
such a precise measure—and it is improbable that one can be developed—it 
is reasonable to infer that the face-to-face relationships within a delegation are 
an independent factor making for solidarity.!® The evidence does not permit an 
estimate of the relative importance of the delegation as a group, and in some 
instances solidarity within a delegation can be accounted for on other grounds. 
But both the logic of the situation and the weight of the evidence seem to war- 


18 Occasional bite of direct evidence on delegation functions are encountered, in addi- 
tion to those referred to earlier. For example, the twelve-man Missouri Demooratio dele- 
gation in the 81st Congress, seven of whom were newcomers to the House in 1949, re- 
portedly made a special effort at delegation solidarity as a way of supporting their fellow ` 
Missourian in the White House. This incidentally may account for some of the peculiari- 
ties in the Missouri data in‘Tables II and Y. 

18 The peculiarly personal character of these agreements is suggested not only by the 
clustering within the delegations but also by the fact that the number of agreements within 
the delegations is unrelated to two fairly obvious formal factors, seniority and primary or 
general election pluralities. The data could not be presented within the limits of this paper, 
but analysis of the intra-state scores in these terms shows that freshman Representatives 
are no more likely to tie to others in the delegation than are those who have served for- 
several terms and that occupants of “safe” seats are no more likely to behave in this way 
than are legislators from “close” districts. 
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rant assigning to the delegation as an interactiv2 group an influence of its own 
upon the choices of its members. 

Delegation influence is most apparent on the low-cohesion roll calls of both 
parties. Though the evidence is not completely satisfactory, these votes appear 
to contain a relatively large proportion of issues on which associations within 
a delegation— familiar through their use in conrection with bids for committee 
assignments and a variety of other matters of logislative party organization— 
can be expected to function as a source of cues and of reassurance. These are the 
politically explosive but ambiguous issues of mayor importance, Where solidarity 
at minimum offers defensive protection, and tae genuinely trivial matters or 
those of largely local impact, where state colleagues, among others, are relied 
upon for advice. Presumably on both types 3f issues the leadership of the 
party as a whole does not or cannot supply guidance. 

Though the functions of the delegation group are most apparent on the low- 
cohesion votes, this does not mean that the de_egation is irrelevant even when 
the party is comparatively united. Intra-delegation agreements appear here in 
several cases more frequently than chance would explain. Reduced ambiguity 
and more effective operation of the party leadership on the high-cohesion votes 
would imply, however, a less prominent function for the state delegations on 
these matters. 

Reflection on these findings points to a number of unanswered questions 
concerning the bearing of the general sociologizal literature about groups upon 
the legislative party in the Congress, and concerning the operation of the party 
group in the House and its role in the total political scheme. The legislative 
party is a system of mutually interdependent roles whose occupants share 
relevant attitudes and expectations, and thus satisfies the usual definition of a 
group. Yet it does not readily fit the specifications characteristic of, the litera- 
ture on groups. The character of the interdepeadencies and of the shared norms 
is not nearly so clear as in the case of the small groups from which most of the 
relevant sociological literature generalizes. Fluidity of internal structure, frac- 
tionation, and persistence all seem to be partinent to a description of the 
legislative party. They are a paradoxical set of attributes because, given the 
first two, it is hard to account for the third. 

This is not the place to attempt a thorough assault on this problem. It seems 
likely, however, that the incongruities emerge in part from two circumstances. 
First, the House and its parties are large, an elementary but fundamental fact ~ 
that almost certainly has much to do with the peculiarities of structure in both. 
Second, and probably more important, they are an integral part of a more in- 
clusive system in which variations and ambizuities in the distribution of risks 
and sanctions, from precinct to caucus to White House, have a bearing upon 
roles and upon the nature of structure and function. In the small, natural or 
contrived, “problem-solving” group of the experimental literature, in some 
larger associations such as militant labor unions, and presumably also in some 
highly disciplined state legislative bodies, the risks of the members and the 
sanctions to which they are subject are claar and integrated into the goals 


~ 
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of the group. This is not the case with the legislative party in the House, but 
the persistent reality of party in the functioning of the chamber is unmistakable. 

The generally accepted doctrines concerning leadership in formal groups 
assert that leaders display special attachment to the goals or norms of the 
group, and that their roles are functionally distinctive in that all members share 
a dependence on their performing in ways essential to the particular functions of 
the group. The application of these criteria to the legislative party as a system 
appears to extend little beyond the survival of the group as a scheduling device 
and as a means®of allocating instrumental rewards such as committee assign- 
ments. Even these seem in many instances to be contingent upon the satisfac- 
tion of norms deriving from elsewhere in the political system, upon the recon- 
ciliation of the legislators’ multiple group memberships. Yet the norms do seem 
at times to include more than procedural functions. When the competing de- 
mands of loyalties outside the legislative party are not dominant, the norms 
of the legislative party apparently can reach into areas of significant substan- 
tive policy. Apparently the leadership functions are then similarly extended, 
though perhaps permissively more often than as a positive role requirement, 
and they seem to retain a considerable element of contingency. Even under 
these circumstances there clearly are a number of significant substantive issues 
on which the leadership cannot or does not set a party line and on which rela- 
tionships like those within the state delegations presumably tend to be deter- 
mining. 

More concretely, the present study raises a question of the extent, if any, 
to which leaders attempt to gear into the power that seems inherent in the in- 
tra-delegation relationships. These data can throw no light on this question, 
nor can they indicate whether the intra-delegation relationships reflect a power 
vacuum within the legislative party which a strong leadership might come to 
occupy, or merely an inevitable restriction upon the leadership role. To the ex- 
tent that fractionation along delegation lines is a response to ambiguity in the 
House rather than to claims from the constituency—and some of the evidence 
here points in the former direction—further research may reveal a power vac- 
uum. Further investigation may also indicate the conditions, such as the lever- 
age provided by skilled and persistent policy initiatives from the White House, 
under which the role of the legislative party leader is broadened and the influ- 
ence of relationships such as those within the state party delegations reduced. 
The broad theoretical questions and the more concrete descriptive ones raised 
by these observations may present a challenge worthy of further research ef- 
fort. 


STATE PATRONAGE IN A RURAL COUNTY* 


FRANK J. SORAUF 
Pennsylvania State Universtiy 


The use of public employment for political patronage is an ancient phenome- 
non seldom studied by political scientists in systematic and objective detail. 
Texts and treatises on political parties reckon with the subject, but usually 
support their generalizations and conclusions with illustrations rather than 
comprehensive evidence.! Detailed studies date back to the muck-raking period, 
and deal chiefly with large metropolitan centers. The role of patronage in main- 
taining the thousands of rural and small city party units across the country, 
in the face of marked changes in the methods of national party operation over 
the past generation, is largely guesswork. Yet the vitality of these organiza- 
tions is a matter of general concern for the future of the party system. 

This study is an attempt to apply some of the more familiar assumptions 
about the value and role of patronage to actual experience in a rural county in 
central Pennsylvania where it can have little to do with policy control. Exactly 
what are the political uses of state patronage at this low level? Has it been used 
to reward the party faithful, or to encourage party activity and contributions, 
or to woo new partisans? In short, what does a small group of political job- 
holders contribute to the party that placed them in office—money? service? 
votes? 

Very few states have so large a reservoir of political patronage, waiting to 
be tapped by the party in office, as Pennsylvania’s. The state’s partial civil 
service system covers only 20 per cent or so of its employees, chiefly those in 
the state police, the state liquor control commission, and those welfare agencies 
supported by federal government grants. The great majority of the state’s 
administrative and clerical force in Harrisburg, as well as field employees in 
the highway, forestry, recreational, and institutional services, are politically 


* I am especially indebted to Mr. Nelson P. Guild whose interviewing, observations, 
and criticisms were immensely valuable, and to the Council on Research of the Graduate 
School of the Pennsylvania State University for a grant with which to undertake this 
study. 
~ 1 There have been very fow full-length patronage studies, David Kurtsman’sa Methods 
of Controlling Votes in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1935) being about the only one directly 
concerning the politics of patronage. H. O. Waldby’s The Patronage System in Oklahoma 
(Norman, 1950) approaches patronage largely in terms of its implications for public 
administration and personnel policy. Patronage also is featured prominently in some of 
the broader works on parties as, for instance, Harold F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: Chi- 
cago Model (Chicago, 1937); Sonya Forthall, Cogwheels of Democracy, A Study of the 
Precinct Captain (New York, 1946); Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politica (New 
York, 1923); and V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics (New York, 1950) and American 
State Politics: An Introduction (New York, 1956). The subject is also considered in works 
on public administration.and the civil service; Harvey C. Mansfield’s paper on patronage 
at the national level in The Federal Government Service, a report of the American As- 
sembly (New York, 1954) is a good illustration. The learned journals are generally 
barren of articles on the politics of patronage. 
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appointed. Generally speaking, while jobs in Harrisburg are more often re- 
served for gubernatorial largesse, the county chairmen of the governor’s party 
maintain control of appointments to field jobs within their respective counties. 
Of these the highway jobs bulk largest in most counties. 

In a state as heterogeneous and varied as Pennsylvania no single county 
among the 67 can be called typical. The site of this study, Centre county, repre- 
sents perhaps the rural, forested, non-mining counties of the central and 
narthern parts of the state. Located in the geographical center of the state, 
Centre county, gvith a population of 65,922, has only two boroughs with popula- 
tions over 5,000: State College (17,227) and Bellefonte (5,651), the county 
seat. The county is predominantly agricultural, although the single most im- 
portant “Industry” may well be the Pennsylvania State University at State 
College.? The county has in the past 20 years been consistently in the Republi- 
can column in national, state, and local elections. The 1954 party registration 
figures testify to the county’s tradition: Republican, 15,827; Democratic, 
9,633.3 

Although the patronage resources available in Centre county are not limited 


to the 140-odd highway jobs, these are the most important part of local spoils.4 -` 


It is with these highway positions that this study is concerned. After the state- 
wide Democratic victory in November of 1954 control of these positions fell 
from the hands of the Republicans (who had controlled them since 1938) to the 
Democrats, and the mass replacement of highway Republicans began. In the 
summer of 1955, eight months later, we interviewed the Republican appointees 
who were on the highway payrolls on November 1, 1954. Having been removed 
from their jobs by the summer of 1955, these men might be more willing to talk 
of their experiences as political appointees than those still working for the state. 

Out of a total of 138 workers, we interviewed 123, or 89 per cent. The inter- 
views were conducted in person and were preceded by a brief explanation of 
the purpose of the study. The questions were reduced to a few short, essential 
items; interested and articulate respondents were encouraged to talk on. 

A word or two about the organization of the county highway crews may be 
helpful in interpreting the results of the study. The basic unit in the county 
highway force is a small work group, headed by a “caretaker” and manned by 
a small number of “laborers.” To each group is assigned the maintenance of 
roads within a specific area in the county. Serving the needs of the county 
as a whole is a crew of equipment operators and skilled workers (painters, a 


2 The census figure of 17,227 residents in State College includes students living in 
town who account for a large part of the total. While the Pennsylvania State University 
is located at State College, it maintains the separate postal address of University Park. 

3 In the 1954 elections, however, the county did reflect the widespread swing to the 
Democrats that resulted in the victory of Governor George M. Leader. In Centre county 
the Republicans polled 9,442 votes to 9,164 for the Democrats. An occasional “county 
seat’? Democrat also captures a county or local office. 

1 The county organizations are also able to place some patronage appointments in 
Harrisburg and within the county in positions with the forest and waters service, various 
state institutions within the county, and the state fish hatchery. 
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materials tester, blacksmith, etc.) headed by a small number of foremen. The 
total sample of the 123 who were interviewed included: 17 caretakers, 67 labor- 
ers, 24 equipment operators, 6 skilled workers, 5 foremen, 3 janitors, and 1 typ- 
ist.’ 

I 


The first group of results clusters about the partisan attachment and ac- 
tivity of the highway workers. Whether the jobs are being used to pay past 
political debts or to recruit active partisans for the future, one might expect 
the appointees to be staunch party adherents. At the time of the interview 
106 (86 per cent) were registered Republicans; the remaining 17 (14 per cent) 
were registered Democrats who had changed their registrations after the 1954 
elections in the hope of remaining with the highway. Twenty more declared 
that they had at some time in the past been Democrats, so that only 70 per 
cent of the sample have been life-long Republicans. And at least 12 of those 
20 sometime Democrats became Republicans earlier in order to get a highway 
job under a Republican administration. Furthermore, only 59 (48 per cent) 
. of the group profess to vote at every election, 37 (30 per cent) claim they vote 

a straight Republican ticket, and 33 (27 per cent) say they discuss politics, if 
only occasionally. Judging by registration and voting records, then, these 
Republican jobholders would appear to be something less than loyal, vocal 
partisans. To the extent that the patronage was used to create a bloc of solidly 
Republican voters, it was only a very partial success. 

Nor do the results of these interviews indicate that the 123 highway posi- 
tions went primarily to reward past party activity or to bolster the party 
organization. Some 24 (20 per cent) reported having campaigned for the party 
before being placed on the highway; this campaigning took any number of 
forms (circulating nomination papers, canvassing for voters and votes, intro- 
ducing candidates), but by far the most common activity was “hauling” voters 
to the polls. Similarly, only 7 (6 per cent) held a party office before going on 
the highway, and 10 (8 per cent) were candidates for public office before ap- 
pointment. If one combines all three of these forms of political activity into 
one rough-and-ready index of political activity, only 30 (24 per cent) had 
rendered the party at least one type of service before appointment. 

The Republicans were, however, more effective in using the jobs as leverage 
for extracting political activity after appointment. A total of 43 (85 per cent) 
campaigned while on the highway, 13 (11 per cent) held party office, and 17 
(14 per cent) were candidates for public office. In toto, 49 (40 per cent) recorded 
atleast one form of political activity after placement on the job. Combining 
activity both before and after appointment, 49 (40 per cent) campaigned, 13 

ë The Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent of the highway forces in the 
county were intentionally omitted from this study, since as supervisory employees they 
are in no way comparable to the large group of highway workers. They are frankly 
political appointments, and in addition to directing highway work they serve as “political 
supervisors” of the highway crews, collecting party contributions and screening many 
appointments, 
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(11 per cent) held party office, and 25 (20 per cent) ran for office. Finally, 59 
(48 per cent) showed at least one form of activity for the party either before 
or during appointment, even if it amounted only to bringing an isolated voter 
to the polls 10 years ago.’ | 

In one particular respect, however—financial contributions—the highway 
workers came in overwhelming numbers to the aid of their party. Of the 123, 
fully 97 (79 per cent) declared themselves party ‘contributors while on the job, 
even if only once or twice; 19 (15 per cent) denied ever having contributed, 
and 7 (6 per cettt) refused to answer the question. But the widespread hesitance - 
to answer detailed questions in this area of low-grade party finance makes it 
hard to write with much confidence about their contributions. Not all of the 
79 per cent who claim to have contributed did so at every election; about one- 
quarter of the “yes” group confessed giving only “occasionally,” at “some 
elections,” “a few times,” or “once.” The median contribution per highway 
worker, among those contributing at a given election, was probably less than 
five dollars; the political revenue per election totaled perhaps no more than a 
modest three or four hundred dollars. > 

Approaching these data on political activity negatively, 30 per cent of the 
appointees have not been consistently registered as Republicans, and a large 
portion of this group changed registrations either to land a job originally or 
to win Democratic favor after 1954. A large 70 per cent do not vote a straight 
Republican ticket, and 73 per cent do not discuss politics. Finally, 60 per cent 
have never campaigned for the party, 89 per cent have never held party office, 
and 80 per cent have never run for public office—either before or during their 
tenure on the highway. These data, then, would seem to indicate that the Re- 
publicans managed neither to reward a great deal of past party loyalty nor 
encourage future partisan efforts, either at the polls or within the party ap- 
paratus. l 

In several respects, though, the party has shown a determination to earn 
dividends on its political investments. First of all, the superintendent and the 
assistant superintendent of the highway office in the county did carefully 
solicit the workers for political contributions during working hours. The feel- 
ing was widespread that at least a token contribution was the course of pru- 
dence. A puzzling minority claim they were never asked to contribute; it seems 
likely in these cases that a contribution was assumed or tacitly expected. But 
although the solicitations were apparently made systematically, there is no 
reason to think that the Republicans dismissed highway employees for failure 
to contribute or to contribute with suitable generosity. Secondly, in addition 
to the careful cultivation of contributions, party chairmen in some parts of 
the county have dispatched caretakers and equipment operators on election 
day to bring distant voters to the polls. A number of the workers apologized 
for this campaigning and explained it was not voluntary. 

6‘ The figures add to a total greater than 100% because some workers campaigned 


both before and during their employment on the highway. The same reason applies to 
the data on party office holding and on candidacies. 
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The relationship between partisan activity end political jobholding varies 
considerably among the several job categories on the highway. In general, the 
better-paid caretakers were considerably more partisan and politically active 
than the laborers (see Table I). They were more frequently life-long Republi- 
cans, they voted more consistently and more consistently Republican, and 
they discussed politics far more frequently then the other highway workers. 
In addition, they were more*active by far in party affairs and councils, ac- 
counting by themselves for over half of all thcse who have held party office. 
They were also the most regular and.the most generous confributors to the 


TABLE I-—-POLITIOAL CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKERS (BY OCCUPATION) 


Total Ge Equip- All but 
Group ie eel ment Laborers Care- 
Operators takers 
(123) (17) (24) (67) (106) 
Registration 4 
Republican at interview 88 % 100% 88 % 81% 84% 
Republican all of life 70 94 63 66 66 
Political interest and loyalty 
vote at every election 48 76 33 45 43 
vote straight ticket 30 59 17 31 25 
discuss politics 20 76 8 21 19 
Political activity (before and af- 
ter appointment) 
campaigned 40 88 29 33 32 
held party office 11 47 0 3 5 
ran for public office 20 59 8 19 14 
any one type of activity 48 94 33 45 42 
Political contributions 
contributed at least once 79 100 79 72 75 
median contribution $5 $15 $10 $2-3 $4 


party treasury. The vastly greater partisan involvement of these 17 caretakers 
suggests that there exists in Centre county a genuine patronage system within 
the entire patronage system—that perhaps for the real functions of reward and 
stimulus a smaller number of more desirable jcbs has sufficed. 

Revealing, too, of the uses of patronage in Centre county is the process by 
which these highway positions are filled. Fully 38 (31 per cent) of the 123 
workers interviewed claim not to have sougit the job they held, but rather 
were asked to take it by a party official, ceretaker, or superintendent.’ For 
the other 69 per cent who admit having actively pursued a job on the highway, 
there seems to have been no one procedure tc follow, no royal road to employ- 


1 These jobs, as one might expect, were the least desirable ones; 26 of the 88 were 
laborers. 
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ment. The largest number (31 per cent) began by approaching a local party 
official, but 26 per cent went to the county highway superintendent and 19 
per cent to the local caretaker. A majority of the job-seekers landed a political 
job with only one sponsor, or without having seen the local party functionary. 
As a matter of fact, 51 (41 per cent) of all the 123 jobholders do not recall hav- 
ing seen any party official during the process of being placed on the highway 
rolls; the local committeeman probably had nonetheless approved the applica- 
tiow without seeing the applicant. Recollections about an event that for some 
of the interviewees happened over 20 years ago may have faded, and ought 
therefore to be interpreted with reserve; it seems unlikely, though, that the 
‘information should be totally disregarded. 

The total effect of such an uncertain placement process is not easy to assess. 
In some cases, especially those involving laborers, the local party must act as 
a recruitment agency in order simply to keep the highway crews fully manned. 
When, as in these instances, the party has to seek takers for its jobs, the patron- 
age system is clearly serving no political purpose. In other cases the party 
dispenses the patronage, but in a haphazard way that may defeat its own 
purpose—by allowing personal friendships rather than partisan merit to influ- 
ence the decisions, by permitting the highway worker to forget that he has a 
political job and that he works because of Republican (or Democratic) benefi- 
cence, and by tolerating the recruitment of workers solely on the basis of ability 
in a crude and informal merit system. 

Something of this unclear image and imperfect use of patronage opportunities 
may be illustrated in another way. We asked each subject why he thought 
that he in particular was given his political job. Seventy-one (58 per cent) 
begged the intent of the question by answering something in the nature of 
“there was a vacancy” or “the highway needed a man”; some of this group, 
however, mentioned additional reasons. But only 15 (12 per cent) of the whole 
group cited their Republicanism, and 16 (13 per cent) referred to political influ- 
ence or “pull.” Another 20 (16 per cent) knew a worker on the highway crew, 
9 (7 per cent) needed a job, 6 (6 per cent) claimed they were known as good 
or qualified workers, 2 (2 per cent) had had other patronage jobs, and 19 (15 
per cent) expressed no opinion. Apparently many of the jobholders either took 
for granted or forgot the political control over the highway positions. At least, 
most men thought non-political considerations entered into their success in 
getting a job. Their feelings were perheps summed up by the worker who re- 
marked: “When I found out what a political job it was, I sometimes wondered 
how I got it.” 

Since the incompatibility of patronage and a merit system rests at bottom 
on the use of political “worthiness” as the standard of merit in patronage, the 
result of this study that perhaps most fundamentally challenges the premises 
of the patronage system was the revelation that many of the jobs did not 
change hands after the Republican defeat in 1954. Of the 123 workers inter- 
viewed, 38 (31 per cent) were still on the job at the time of the interview in 
summer of 1955. And 34 (28 per cent) were still on the highway one year later 
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(November, 1955) on the very eve of the local elections in Centre county, 
when one might reasonably have expected the Democrats to be marshalling 
all available resources for an assault on the county court house. One must 
conclude, then, that the Democrats, denied state patronage-in Pennsylvania 
since 1938, were not able to use the available jobs for political rewards, unless 
they hoped to “purchase” votes from apostate Republicans whom they per- 
mitted to continue on the job. 

A brief analysis of the 34 workers able to surv-ve the sudden death of souna 
change suggėsts some reasons why the turnover in personnel was incomplete. 
The survivors, when compared with the total group, exhibit less partisan loy- 
alty and a shorter record of political activity: less straight ticket voting, fewer 
political discussions, more registration changes, and less political activity of 
any form. In addition to the generally lower level of political allegiance among 
the holdovers, a second point of note concerning them is the extraordinary 
hardiness of the skilled workers: the equipment operators, the foremen, and 
the various skilled employees. The strongly partisan caretakers, by contrast, 
were virtually wiped out, and the percentage of laborers declined noticeably. 

Doubtless the survival of the more skilled amployees illustrates the extent 
to which an informal merit system has infiltrated the ranks of patronage. The 
skills and experience required for these jobs are evidently too rare and too 
important, in an era of full employment, to be disregarded for political pur- 
poses. The data amply illustrate the relative importance of political considera- 
tions as against those of skill and experience. The almost total absence of the 
“politicking” caretakers from the holdover group, and’ the consequent over- 
weighting of the “apolitical” skilled men, influences the ‘total level of political 
activity among the holdovers. If, however, one makes comparisons within 
occupational groups, setting holdover laborers and equipment operators against 
the total number of laborers and operators, an interesting fact emerges. The 
holdovers among the unskilled laborers are less political than the total group 
of laborers, but the holdovers among the skiled equipment operators are ac- 
tually more political. It appears, then, that theskills which equipment operators 
possess are an asset which more than outweighs the liability of Republican 
activity and partisanship. The comparisons also indicate that far more laborers 
than operators changed their registration after November, 1954, some to curry 
Democratic favor and others, at Democratic behest, to make their retention 
appéar politically respectable. 

In addition, we asked each of the 34 holdovers to speculate on the reasons 
for his successin keeping the job. Their reasons again suggest the diverse ways 
of patronage. Their success, they thought, vas due to: irreplaceable skills or 
experience (18), influential Democratic friends (6), change in registration (5), 
reputation as a good worker (4), influence of caretaker (4), personal need (3), 
political inactivity (2), and “don’t know” (6).° These self-analyses tend to sup- 


* Some of the respondents gave more than one reason for their retention. = 
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port the conclusions already given. The Democrats were forced to reappoint 
skilled and experienced men, albeit Republicans; these account for one part 
of the holdover group. The other portion of the holdovers were generally 
politically inactive or less loyal Republicans, or those who had friends among 
Democratic leaders and caretakers. They could be reappointed without sub- 
jecting the Democrats to the embarrassment of retaining vocal or aggressive 
Republicans. . 

The irony here is that if the highway workers should realize that those with 
the loosest party ties can best survive a change of parties, they will defeat the 
primary purpose of patronage. A number of the interviewees made it abun- 
dantly clear that they were well apprised of this possibility. Several observed 
that after the Democratic victory in 1954 the first workers replaced were the 
active party men who “stuck their bills out.” Furthermore, any party that 
fails to effect a complete and ruthless change of workers threatens the effective- 
ness of the entire system of patronage by encouraging the workers to hedge 
against an eventual change of parties in the state. 

In an undisguised attempt to discover the effectiveness of patronage in luring 
voters to the dispensing party’s banner, the 123 workers were asked whether 
they felt they “owed” their vote to tha Republican party. A surprisingly large 
group of 55 (45 per cent) replied “yes’’; 66 (54 per cent) said “no,” and the 
remainder had no opinion. However, only 20 of those 55 who replied “‘yes” 
also reported voting a straight ticket, a fact which would cast some uncertainty 
on the avowals of obligation. Furthermore, of these 20 straight ticket voters 
who also felt an obligation to vote for the party, 11 recorded past party ac- 
tivity that might indicate a pre-existing party loyalty. Remaining, then, are 
9 straight ticket voters who confess ‘‘owing” their vote and yet who have no 
other record of party activity. 

Testing claims of obligation against actual performance in terms of straight — 
ticket voting, one may doubt the efficacy of a political job to attract a solid 
vote for the party. It may, of course, create a voting tendency or “Jeaning’’— 
an ‘‘all other things being equal” loyalty—that is not intense enough to create 
straight ticket voting. The data serve also to point out that a number of those 
professing obligation were probably fairly well committed to Republicanism 
on other grounds. One may, therefore, wonder whether the highway worker 
will even deliver his own vote, much less those of his friends and neighbors. 
Time and again, workers professing no cbligation added remarks to the general 
effect that “I earned every cent I got; I didn’t owe them a thing.” 

Finally, to get something of a worker’s eye view of the patronage system, 
each worker was asked whether he favored putting the highway jobs on a civil 
service system, whereby the worker, if qualified, would retain his job regardless 
of election results. The answers were overwhelmingly in favor of civil service; 
99 (80 per cent) favored it, 13 (11 per cent) were opposed, and the remainder 
had no opinion. However, of the 99 “yes” respondents, 39 expressed a reserva- 
tion that would in some manner limit it to the lower patronage ranks; most 
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frequently their intention was to exclude the county superintendent and his 
assistant. Many patronage holders apparently believe that some political jobs 
are more political than others. 

The wide acceptance of civil service may be a normal reaction on the part 
of men who are now on the outside looking in. Yet 27 (79 per cent) of the 34 
men who were still on the job also favored the introduction of civil service. 
Patronage by its nature fosters an insecurity and consequent opposition within 
its own ranks; to this extent it carries within itself the seeds of its own oppesi- 
tion. And this pent-up insecurity and hostility may break łooge when the 
worker loses his job—his anger may cancel whatever gratitude he earlier had, 
or he may experience a complete disenchantment with parties and politics. 
Workers repeatedly commented that “politics ought not to hurt the working 
man.” To deprive a man of his livelihood for no other reason than the victory 
of a gubernatorial candidate strikes many of them as unjust, if not immoral. 
Especially when the worker can see that appointments are made for other 
than political reasons, he feels that removal for political reasons alone repre- 
sents a sort of “dirty pool,” a game with different rules for each side. 

That this loss of a job is a serious matter to these men is borne out by the 
fact that of those interviewed in the summer, 37 (80 per cent) were unem- 
ployed.” For a man of 50 or 60, who has spent most of his adult years on the 
highway, unemployment is a personal tragedy that will inevitably produce 
bitterness. This insecurity may also account for the fact that of the 85 who 
had been replaced by interview time only 40 indicated a clear willingness to 
get the job back sometime in the future; 25 said they were not interested, 
and 16 said “yes” with reservations.!° 

One final point is relevant to Schattschneider’s hypothesis that “the patron- 
age fields will yield their most abundant fruit if plowed and replowed often, 
for gratitude is a perishable commodity.” Half of the 123 men had 9 years 
or more of service (either continuous or interrupted) on the highway, and 39 
(32 percent) men had totals of 14 or more years. In Centre county, at least, the 
fields of patronage have been allowed to lie fallow, or at best to reseed them- 
selves. Some resulting spoilage of gratitude may account for the loss of aad 
in the yetadi 

I 


- This study reflects one small view of patronage in one political milieu. Its 
limitations are readily apparent—the reliance on the memory and veracity of 
the interviewee, the small scale of the study, and the possibility that the micro- 
cosm of Centre county may not be widely representative. Moreover, this re- 
search dealt with unattractive, poorly-paid maintenance jobs. The conclusions 


* Some had been removed only a week or so before we interviewed them; others had 
been out of work for five or six months. 

łe Reservations were of these types: they would return if the joba were covered by 
social security, if the pay wera better, if the work were steadier, if they could return soon, 
or if they wouldn’t have to force another man out of his job. 

ui. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York, 1942), p. 108. 
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that have preceded and those that will follow must be evaluated with these 
caveats in mind. | 

The data, first of all, suggest that there are many levels of patronage with 
varying degrees of political effectiveness. Even within the narrow range of this 
study, two patronage systems emerge—the more effective system of appoint- 
ments to the caretakers’ positions and the appointments to other jobs. In the 
better-paid caretaker jobs the party secured markedly greater political activity, 
rewarded more loyal partisans, and extracted greater party effort. But in the 
less attrastive Righway jobs, political activity and interest fell off sharply, 
merely proving that as the desirability of the job decreases, its value as political 
currency decreases. One may wonder, then, whether patronage must extend so 
far down the scale of public employment in order to achieve its political 
purposes. l 

It is precisely this dubious value of, say, an unskilled laboring job that im- 
poses the first limitation on the effective use of patronage. Demand for the jobs 
is often sc feeble that the party must solicit workers for the jobs, or at best 
dispense them haphazardly. The significant political leadership in the county 
will generally be uninterested in such employment. 

At the same time, the parties are restricted in their exploitation of these jobs 
by the need to maintain a reasonably effective highway crew. Appointees of the 
previous administration may have to be retained, especially if their skills are 
irreplaceable, and new workers will often be recruited as much on merit con- 
siderations as on those of political worthiness. There exists, then, an informal 
merit system where initial appointment and even survival on the job depends 
often on skills and experience. 

Thirdly, the unclear and even hostile attitude of the 123 jobholders toward 
the patronage system sharply limits its effectiveness. The workers lacked a clear 
impression that theirs were political jobs, bestowed for political reasons; and 
if they did realize it, they rarely seemed reconciled to the fact. Their sentiments 
on “owing” votes to the party and on civil service reform indicate an unwilling- 
ness to play according to the ground rules of the patronage game. Many, fur- 
thermore, struck at the political roots of patronage by underplaying their 
political activity in order to hedge against the omnipresent possibility of 
a change of parties. One suspects also that politicians themselves hesitate in a 
small, tightly-knit community to engage in the ruthless hiring and firing that 
patronage Cemands. 

Under these circumstances it certainly is not amazing that the political uses 
of these highway jobs have been haphazard and partial. The surprising dis- 
closure, perhaps, is not that three-fourths of the workers were politically inac- 
tive before appointment, but that one-fourth were active. However, the data 
do create doubt that such low-level patronage can serve any great political 
role in the face of such limits to its effectiveness. In view of the workers’ high 
degree of political inactivity, it becomes clear that the highway jobs were often 
neither rewarding past political activity nor encouraging it in the future. Fur- 
thermore, the degree of registration changing and split-ticket voting indicates 
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that in most cases the jobs did not go even to loyal and vocal Republican 
partisans: 

~ In this one county, then, patronage accomplishes a number of purposes. It 
serves a limited function as a political reward end stimulus, particularly in the 
more desirable caretaker positions. It serves also as an ad hoc merit system, 
whereby skilled and experienced men are reeruited by superintendents and 
caretakers and then given even a semblance of tenure regardless of political 
changes. At another level the party simply runs an employment and recruit- 
ment agency, staffing the highway crews and trying to kéep them at full 
strength. Finally, patronage may gratify the 2gos of local party functionaries 
and supervisory highway employees by permitting them to dispense political 
largesse to friends and acquaintances in the conmunity. What political strength 
the local party does gain from its appointments may, therefore, be partially off- 
set by the need to attend to the non-political uses of patronage. 


EMERGING CONFLICTS IN THE DOCTRINES OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION* 


HERBERT KAUFMAN 
Yale University 


As a self-conscious discipline among the cluster of specialties or “fields” 
engompassed by political science, public administration came late and grew 
fast.! Its recent, arrival and rapid growth sometimes obscure the fact that its 
origins are to be found in a process of experimentation with governmental 
structure that long preceded the appearance of public administration as a 
subject af systematic study and is likely to continue as long as the nation 
exists. This process of experimentation goes on vigorously today, and the 
development of new forms is generating discord more profound and far- 
reaching than any that has ever hitherto divided students of public adminis- 
tration. I; is with the sources and significance of that discord that this paper is 
concerned. 


I. THREE CORE VALUES 


The certral thesis of this paper is that an examination of the administrative 
institutions of this country suggests that they have been organized and operated 
in pursuit successively of three values, here designated representativeness, 
neutral campetence, and executive leadership. Each of these values has been 
dominant (but not to the point of total suppression of the others) in different 
periods of our history; the shift from one to another generally appears to have 
occurred as a consequence of the difficulties encountered in the period preced- 
ing the change.? Much of the early literature commonly identified as within 
the province of public administration was written during the transition from 
the first to the second of these values, and the great flood of materials produced 
after World War I often reflected both the second and third values when these 
for a time (and for reasons to be explained) pointed in the same direction for 
governmental improvement. Lately, however, the courses of action indicated 
by the second and third values have been not only different, but contradictory; 
the cleavage is becoming increasingly apparent in the doctrines of public ad- 


* This is a revision of a paper prepared for the Panel on “The Study of Public Ad- 
ministration Since Woodrow Wilson” at the 52nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association on September 7, 1956, at Washington, D. C. 

1“ Although the art of administration has been practiced for centuries, it has not 
been widely written about until recent times .... The study of public administration 
has advanced to an extraordinary degree since 192) .... (T)he study of public admini- 
stration is still primarily American.” Leonard D. White, Introduciton to ihe Study of Public 
Administration, 4th edition (New York, 1955), pp. 9, 10, 11. 

* To be sure, the three values, which will be-exemined in turn, sre not the only ones 
to be fulfilled by the governmental system, but the design and functioning of the govern- 
_ Ment have been such that these appear to heve received prime stress in the ordering of 
our political life. 
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ministration. What the effects will be on the fraternity of practitioners and on 
their aspirations to professional status is difficu_t to say, but it seems clear that 
commitments to values that have become incompatible can produce only gulfs 
in the realm of ideas and confusion in proposab for governmental reform. 

The Quest for Representativeness. The earliest? stress was placed on repre- 
sentativeness in government, the quest for wich clearly had its roots in the 
colonial period, when colonial assemblies were struggling with royal governors 
for control of political life i in the New World and “No taxation without Nep- 
resentation” was a slogan that expressed one of the principal interests and 
anxieties of the colonists. The legislatures thus became the champions of the 
indigenous population, or at least of the ruling elements in the colonies, against 
what was regarded in many quarters as executive oppression. When the Revolu- 
tion drove the British out, the legislatures in the new states were, with but a 
couple of exceptions,‘ enthroned in positions of leadership of the new govern- 
ments, and, although the franchise continued to be limited to a relatively 
small proportion of the people, it was throuzh the legislatures that govern- 
mental policy was formulated and legitimated. Even in the states that con- 
tinued to operate under their colonial charters in the post-Revolutionary years, 
the governors were reduced to figureheads with little influence in the making 
of governmental decisions. In ten of the states, the governors were elected by 
the legislatures, most of them for only one-yeer terms; in just one state did the 
governor have a veto, and even that was limited by present-day standards. 
Governors had few powers of appointment and removal, or of administrative” 
supervision and control. They did not function as legislative leaders. Lacking 
in status and in constitutional and administrative strength, governors had no 
source of political strength, and they therefore remained subordinate to the 
legislatures in every respect; they had no leverage with which to exert influence 
even if they had been so inclined. Hence, the office was regarded as primarily 
ceremonial and a symbol of honor rather than as a seat of power, and it there- 
fore rarely attracted men of distinction in the early days of the Republic. 
Consequently, as late as the opening years of the Twentieth Century, the 
governorship was a dead-end road. As one aushority has remarked, they served 
their short terms and returned to private life with few accomplishments behind 
them and nothing before them but the pleasure of being called “Governor” for 
the rest of their days.’ The legislatures ruled virtually unchallenged. 


$? It is impossible to date any of the periods with precision, except arbitrarily, and it 
is probably unnecessary to do so for most purpossas, but their origins can be identified, 
and so, roughly, can their zeniths. 

4 New York and Massachusetts, These states provided important models for the 
federal executive, which ultimately was set up as an even stronger—and perhaps better 

--office than its prototypes. 

l 5’ There were notable exceptions of course. Cleveland became President after serving 
as Governor of New York, Hayes and McKinley bad both been Governors of Ohio before 
moving to the White House, and other governors became influential in national politics. 
As a‘general rule, however, the governorship wag not a springboard to power or promi- 
nence. 
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In local government, too, collegiate bodies were in charge. Whether they 
were truly “representative,” and whether one ought to refer to the governing 
organ of a community that is not “sovereign” as a legislature, are questions 
we need not consider here. Suffice it to say that local executives labored under 
the same or perhaps greater handicaps than their state counterparts and 
therefore presented no more of a challenge to the local institutions correspond- 
ing to legislatures than did the governors to the state bodies. 

«T'he constitutional specifications for the Presidency constituted a counter- 
trend to the apparent value system of governmental designers in early America. 
For the President was invested with greater authority than almost any other 
chief executive of the time. Yet even at the federal level, there were clearly 
widespread expectations that the Congress would provide the primary motive 
power for the government, a view shared, according to Binkley, even by many 
incumbents of the White House whose “Whig conception” of the Presidency 
‘as subservient to the legislature may be contrasted with the “stewardship 
theory” of independent Presidential authority to be enunciated much later in 
history. While Washington and Jefferson fought to protect and extend execu- 


tive power from the very first, it is probably not stretching the facts to argue >` 


that Presidents for a long time had an uphill struggle in this effort, and that 
many chose to yield to the sentiment of the day and the strength of the giants 
in Congress. Whether or not the legislatures were actually the most representa- 
tive instisutions need not be explored here; there is ample evidence that they 
were thought to be so. 

The enthronement of the legislature was one of the two major tangible indica- 
tions of the value placed on representativeness; the other was the rather un- 
critical faith in the electoral principle. It began with the extension of the 
franchise and a thrust toward universal adult suffrage. But the faith in elections 
also took the form of an increasing number of official positions filled by ballot- 
ing. The first half of the Nineteenth Century saw the number of elective 
offices sharply increased, especially after the Jacksonian Revolution burst 
upon the country. The ballot grew in length until almost every public official 
from President down to dogcatcher came to power via the electoral route. 
Moreover, with the rise of the party organizations to new influence as a result, 
even those positions which were not made elective were filled by party faithful; 
the spoils system came into its own. By the time of the Civil War, voters found 
themselves confronted by hundreds of names on their ballots, and each change 
of party brought with it a change in virtually all government employees. 

The Quest for Neutral Competence. As early as the middle of the Nineteenth . 
Century, it had become clear to some people that legislative supremacy, the 
- long ballot, and the spoils system did not in fact increase representativeness; 
as a matter of fact, they often seemed to have just the opposite effect. For one 
thing, they tended to confuse both voters and interest groups and thereby 
opened the way to power to political bosses who, while providing a measure of 
integratior in the bewildering pullulation of government, often utilized their 
positions to advance their personal interests and the interests of the organiza- 
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tions they headed without regard for the interests of many of the governed. 
For another thing, legislators and administrators at every level of govern- 
ment proved themselves peculiarly vulnerable to the forces let loose by the 
burgeoning industrial system; corruption beset legislatures from county boards 
and city councils right up to Congress itself, and the venality and incompetence 
of many public officers and employers were common knowledge. 

Disillusionment with existing governmental machinery was a result. State 
and local constitutions and charters grew longer and more detailed as reformers 
tried to reduce the discretion of legislative bocies. Limitations on the length 
and frequency of state legislative sessions were imposed to limit the amount of 
harm they could do. And at every level, reformers began to cast around for new 
governmental machinery that would provide a high level of responsible 
government service while avoiding the high costs of unalloyed representative 
mechanisms. 

Thus began the quest for neutral competence in government officials, a 
quest which has continued to the present day. The core value of this search 
was ability to do the work of government expertly, and to do it according to 
explicit, objective standards rather than to personal or party or other obliga- 
tions and loyalties.* The slogan of the neutral competence school became, “Take 
administration out of politics.” . 

This school produced its own rationale and mechanisms for this purpose. The 
rationale was the now-familiar politics-adminissration dichotomy, according to 
which politics and administration are distinct and separable processes that 
should therefore be assigned to separate and distinct organs. The mechanisms 
were independent boards and commissions and the merit system, which were 
designed to insulate many public officials and public policies-from political 
pressures. 

The movement gathered momentum after tae Civil War, although the first 


€ Proponents of this value generally did not demean representative institutions; on the 
contrary, they claimed their programs would strengthen those institutions by rationalising 
governmental operations and improving their qua ity to such an extent that elected 
officers would be in a position to exert greater contcol over policy than they ever could 
hope to do in the prevailing political jungle. The case for neutral competence has normally 
been made not as an alternative to representativeness, but as a fulfillment of it. 

The disillusionment of some was go thorough, however, that they lost faith completely 
in representativeness, in the capacity of a people to rule themselves, and returned to ad- 
vocacy of rule by an aristocracy of talent. Civil service reform was, in fact, a movement 
which found its leaders among the grandsons and gzeat-grandsons of the “Patricians”’ of 
early days, among the “Old Whigs” and their sons, among those who had been enamored 
of, or grew up under, British or German or French irstitutions (for example, the Adamaes, 
Godkin, Schurs, Villard, Rosengarten), and amoag the urban mercantile and older 
businesses or professions rather than among the new industrialists. Distrust of the popu- 
lace may still be observed in some modern writers aad even in some current supporters of 
the neutral competence idea, but, for the most part the concept of representation was 8o 
deeply ingrained in American thinking—and, indeed, in American emotions, for the word 
has become a revered one—that few dare to attack it openly whatever their beliefs may 
be, ` 


f 
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agitation for some of its objectives goes back even further. In local and state 
governments, library boards and perk boards and police boards and boards of 
health and finance boards and utilities commissions and boards of education 
and boards of assessment and equalization and boards and commissions for a 
dozen other purposes mushroomed up all over the governmental landscape. At 
the federal level, the Interstate Commerce Commission came into being, to be 
followed in the Twentieth Century by a host of like bodies. These agencies, at 
every level, differed from each other in details, but had the same underlying 
structure: ther members were appointed for a eee terms supposedly on 
the basis of their reputations for general ability and character and specialized 
knowledge. They were granted wide discretion and secure tenure for substantial 
periods, and were expected to formulate policy on nonpolitical premises. Ob- 
jectivity was reinforced in some instances by mandatory bipartisan membership 
on the boards. The exigencies of the times made it necessary for legislatures to 
delegate power to administrative agencies; the advocates of neutral competence 
deflected delegation from the chief executives and the departments under their 
control to what was later to be branded “the headless fourth branch of govern- 
ment.” ; 

The merit system, peculiarly, made its greatest advances where boards and 
commissions were slowest to gain a foothold—the federal government. Pressure 
for the merit system began before tha Civil War; its first fruit was the federal 
Civil Service Act of 1883. Initially, the objectives of the program were confined 
principally to controlling the selection of government workers by taking the 
power to hire staff from the hands cf executive heads (who were politicians) 
and lodg:ng it with experts who, if they did not actually appoint personnel, at 
least could screen out all but those who could pass tests of one sort or another. 
This aspect of the program spread repidly in the federal government; despite 
the subsequent growth of the federal service, about nine out of ten government 
employees today are under some form of merit appointment. But the process 
did not stop with the removal of the appointing power from politics; over the 
years, tha Civil Service Commission extended its surveillance to dismissal, 
promotion, and position classification; eventually, with the aid of new legisla- 
tion, the political activities of civil servants were reduced to little more than 
voting. A wall was erected between the government bureaucracy and the 
politicians, a wall policed by the Civil Service Commission.’ 

The quest for neutral competence, though it began about a century ago, 
has never waned. The training of civil servants became steadily more formal 
and systematic as time passed; courses, departments, and even schools of 
administration appeared in universities. Organization and methods analysis 
became a profession in itself. Boards and commissions are still common modes 


7T The states and localities were slow to follow suit. By the turn of the century, only 
two states nad enacted civil service legislation and only a few of the largest cities. Even 
today, the formal merit system still has e long way to go at these levels: states and 
localities remain the prime targets of the civil service reformers. But they have made 
some impressive gains during the last quarter-century, and the idea is still spreading. 
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of handling administrative problems-—witness, for example, the Atomic 

Energy Commission. Supporters of the merit system continue unabated their | 
efforts to extend it “upward, outward, and downward.” The desire to make 
government employment an attractive career service was given new voice by 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel a generation ago, and 
by the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service of the Second Hoover Com- 
tnission more recently. The city manager plan—and even the town, county, and 
state manager plans—have continued to score successes. Neutral competenee 
is still a living value among students of government, career civikbservants, and, 
perhaps more significantly, among much of the general populace. 

The Quest for Executive Leadership. Just as the excessive emphasis on rep- 
resentativeness brought with it bitterly disappointing difficulties unforeseen 
by its advocates, so too the great stress on neutral competence proved to be a 
mixed blessing. And just as the failures of the machinery established with an 
eye primarily to representativeness helped produce the reaction toward neutral 
competence, 80 too the weaknesses of the governmental arrangements devised 
by the latter school—or, more accurately, the weaknesses of government re- 


"+ gulting from the work of both schools—gave impetus to the supporters of a third 


value: executive leadership. 

For both earlier philosophies, and the mechanisms to which they gave rise, 
created a thrust toward fragmentation of government, toward the formation 
of highly independent islands of decision-making occupied by officials who 
went about their business without much reference to each other or to other 
organs of government. Neither elected administrative officials nor independent 
boards and commissions welcomed direction from the chief executives; the 
former were supported by constituencies in much the same way as governors 
and mayors, and their tenure was linked largely to their vote-getting prowess, 
while the latter generally remained in office longer than the chief executives 
and depended very little on them for support. Besides, as these officials and 
agencies became more accomplished in their respective areas of specialization, 
they tended to resent efforts of “laymen” and “amateurs” to intervene; this 
tendency revealed itself even in some civil servants nominally under the chief 
` executives, who, though formally subject to dismissal, turned out in practice to 
have quite secure tenure, and who, by adept maneuvers in negotiating bureau- 
cratic armistices (‘‘memoranda of agreement”) and in forming alliances with 
legislative committees and clientele groups, succeeded in carving out for them- 
selves broad areas of discretion free of real supervision by their political chiefs. 

The drive toward fragmentation could not be effectively countered by 
legislative bodies, despite their vast statute-making, financial, and investigative 
powers. Even Congress can exercise only a general and intermittent oversight 
over administrative agencies, and has had to confine itself to providing general 
standards guiding the exercise of administrative discretion and to occasional 
intervention to correct abuses or to force specific changes in policy. And state 
legislatures and city councils and county boards operate under still greater 
limitations; many of these bodies are in session for only brief periods out of each 
year (or biennium), and administrative officials conduct the business of govern- 
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ment with great latitude in the long intervals between meetings. Moreover, even 
if legisiatures met often enough and had enough technical assistance of their 
own to exert control over administration, their composition and procedures 
would render them incapable of providing integration; working through tens 
of committees, reaching decisions through processes of compromise and conces- 
sion among representatives of small territorials units, functioning increasingly 
as reviewing bodies for proposals placed before them by executive and adminis- 
tgative agencies and by interest groups, they åre generally too slow and too 
fragmented tq perform this function effectively. 

Neither have the courts been able to integrate the component elements of 
American government. They were not designed for this responsibility, and 
they are completely unable to discharge it. Limited to refereeing disputes be- 
tween contending parties, formal in procedure and deliberate in method, they 
could not play this role even had they been willing. In fact, they have in- 
creasingly moved toward acceptance of findings of fact by administrative 
organizations and toward restriction of their own activities to review of ques- 
tions of jurisdiction and procedure. 

The centrifugal drives of the representativeness and neutral competence . - 
institutions thus found no important counter-force in the legislatures or in the 
courts. So the efforts to maximize these values brought with them the disper- 
sion of governmental policy-making processes. 

There were widespread criticisms of this fragmentation.? It bred chaos; 
agencies pursued contradictory policies in related fields. It fomented conflict; 
agencies engaged in bitter bureaucratic warfare to establish their spheres of 
jurisdiction. It opened gaps in the provision of service or of regulation; clienteles 
were sometimes denied benefits or escaped supervision because they fell be- 
tween agencies. It was costly; many agencies maintained overhead organiza- 
tions thet could have been replaced more cheaply and effectively by a common 
organization, and citizens had to make their own way through bureaucratic 
labyrinths. And, most important of all, it led to irresponsibility; no one quite 
knew how the pattern of organization and program came into existence or what 
could be done to alter it, each segment of the fragmented governments became 
a self-directing unit, the impact of elections on the conduct of government was 
minimized, and special interest groups often succeeded in virtually capturing 
control of individual agencies. No one seemed to be steering the governmental 
machinery, though everyone had a hand in it. At best, it seemed to be drifting 
(and just when the growth of the economic system appeared to make greater 
direction necessary), while at worst it showed signs of flying apart or grinding 
to a stop. These were among the forces that persuaded many students of 
government that chief executives had to be built up to take charge of the 
machinery. 

The office of the chief exectitive became their hope because it furnished the 


t Criticisms, that is to say, of the fragmentation “in general.” When it came to the 
particular fragments over which they exerted their greatest influence, legislators, bureau- 
orats, party organizers, and interest groups were often defensive of their special positions 
and hostile to integrating remedies which might disturb their control. 
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only available means of achieving the end sought.* Movement toward strength- 
ening chief executives began long before there was an explicit body of doctrine 
to explain and justify it. In the federal government, it took the form of struggles 
between Presidents and Congress for control o? policy. Since the Presidency 
was set up with strong constitutional powers at ihe very start, the battle raged 
over the breadth of the powers conferred rather than over formal constitutional 
changes. Those powers were firmly defended, liberally interpreted, and grad- 
ually expanded under the strong Presidents from Washington on. The gover- 

nors, on the other hand, having been granted few powers at the start, gained ` 
strength slowly, largely through constitutional amendment, in the course of the 
Nineteenth Century. In the same period, many 2ity executives developed from 
mere chairmen of councils to weak mayors and then to strong mayors, and 
there was even an occasional step in this direction among the rural units of 
government. These things were taking place ev2n while the emphasis on rep- 
resentativeness was predominant; they continued after the pursuit of neutral 
competence became the order of the day; but the Twentieth Century was well 
on its way before executive leadership became a systematic quest supported by 


`. articulate theories, and before it really began to gather speed. 


One of the first signs of the new emphasis was the rapid spread of the execu- 
tive budget in government. For a long time, egency requests for funds were 
considered individually, and there was no central point at which total expendi- 
tures were reviewed-and the competing claims balanced against each other in 
the light of the resources available; indeed, very often, the only way govern- 
ments could figure out how much they were spending was to add up the 
appropriation bills after they had been passed. The reformers turned to the 
chief executives to rationalize the spending process, and out of it came the 
now familiar phenomena of executive review and adjustment of agency 
requests, and the submittal of a comprehensive budget supposed to make it 
possible to see the overall spending pattern. Tae practice was often far short 
of ideal, but, for the first time, chief executives were given a powerful instru- 
ment with which to control administrative behevior; it was a major advance in 
striving to equip them to integrate American zovernment. A few large cities 
and states adopted budgetary legislation during the first two decades of the 
Twentieth Century, and the Taft Commission on Efficiency and Economy in 
1912 urged such a measure upon the federal government. By the middle of the 
third decade, many of the largest cities, virtvally all of the states, and the 
federal government had budget laws on the books. Since then, in general, 
the tendency has been toward continued increase in the budgetary powers of 
chief executives, and toward adoption of the process by those jurisdictions in 


$ Party bosses occasionally did serve this function, but only occasionally, for it must 
be remembered that our political parties are really congeries of smaller organizations in 
most places and therefore hardly equipped to provide governmental integration. Besides, 
they were phenomena from which governmental designers were seeking to deliver the 
governmental process. f 
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which it did not previously obtain. A large body of literature now backs up 
this practice, and, though the lack cf a theory of budgeting (as contrasted with 
beliefs about the appropriate machinery for budgeting) has been pointed out, 
the executive-budget doctrine is widely accepted and rarely challenged. 

Another indication of the concern with executive leadership is the adminis- 
trative reorganization movement. It is frequently described as having begun 
in 1917, when Illinois adopted a sweeping change in its administrative struc- 
tfre, although such measures had been unsuccessfully urged in other states 
several years @arlier. Under this plan, the number of agencies was reduced, 
and they were grouped into comparatively few departments headed by officials 
appointed by the governor; an administrative pyramid, with the governor 
standing at the apex, was the goal, and if it was rarely achieved completely, 
the extent to which it was approximated is indeed remarkable considering 
the degree of fragmentation prior to the changes. The number of elected 
administrative officials was sharply diminished, and ballots became corre- 
spondingly shorter. The appointing and removal power of the governor was 
also increased. In a single vast upheaval, the reorganizers sought to elevate, 
him from an almost impotent exhorter to a powerful leader; if their efforts did ` 
not—as they could not—immediately produce the consequences sought, it was 
not very long before they began to bear fruit. Administratively and politically, 
the Illinois governor ascended to new eminence and influence. And more than 
half the states, some cities, and a few counties and towns, followed Illinois’ 
lead. All during the ’twenties and ’thirties, surveys of government machinery 
were commonplace, and they became even more so after World War II as the 
first federal Hoover Commission touched off a wave of “‘little Hoover Commis- 
sions” in the states and many cities. “Concentration of authority and respon- 
sibility,” “functional integration,” ‘direct lines of responsibility,” “grouping of 
related services,” “elimination of overlapping and duplication,” and “need for 
coordinazion” echoed through state capitols, city and town halis, and even 
through some county courthouses as chief executives became the new center of 
governmental design. 

At the federal level, there were occasional adjustments and readjustments in 
the machinery of government in the early part of the century, and the President 
was even invested with broad powers of reorganization during the emergencies 
of World War I and the depression. But it was not until the mushrooming 
agencies of the New Deal strained that machinery to its limits that the practices 
and supporting dogmas of the reorganizers made their appearance in strength in 
Washington. Few clearer statements of the executive leadership value than the 
Report of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management have ever 
been published;!° with its recommendations on pulling the administrative 
functions of the independent regulatory commissions back under the Pres- 


10 And no clearer or more scholarly justifications of this value than E. Pendleton 
Herring, Fublic Admintstration and the Public Interest (New York, 1936). 
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ident," on drawing the government corporations back into the hierarchy,” on 
bringing personnel management under close direction by the President, on 
strengthening the White House staff, on gett-ng the General Accounting 
Office out of the pre-auditing field and returning this operation to the executive 
branch, and in the ‘tightly reasoned explanations of these recommendations 
(which were tied to the peg of the separation of powers), the Committee offered 
the classic presentation of the reorganization aspects‘of the executive leadership 
school. 

The Reorganization Act of 1939, which reversed one formal felationship of 
the President to Congress by conferring initiatory responsibility for reorganiza- 
tion plans on the former and authorizing the latter in effect to veto such 
proposals, reflected in practice the theory of the Report; even the frequent use 
of the legislative veto does not reduce the significance of this expansion of 
executive power, and the fierceness of the periocic battles over renewal of the 
Act suggests both Congressmen and Presidents are conscious of this significance. 
In the course of the years since the Report, withcut much fanfare, other recom- 
. mendations of the Committee have been put into practice, too; the influence 

of the Committee continued to make itself felt for a long time. 

The first Hoover Commission was considerably less emphatic about strength- 
ening the chief executive than its predecessor, and the second Hoover Com- 
mission has displayed, if anything, some coldness (if not outright hostility) to 
the concept. It is conceivable, therefore, that the reorganization movement 
has for the time being run its course in the federal government. But it would 
probably be an error to write off entirely this pnase of the quest for executive 
leadership. 

A third index of this quest, an index related to, but distinguishable from, the 
developments in budgeting and administrative reorganization, is the increase 
in the size of executive staffs. The archetype is the Executive Office of the 
‘President with its hundreds of specialists providing the President with advice 
on every aspect of policy, reviewing legislative proposals to work out the 
Presidential attitude, studying administrative management from the Presi- 
dent’s point of view, planning, researching, furrishing legal counsel, serving as 
a source of information alternative and supplementary to the formal hierarchy, 
and studded with “the President’s men,” responsible and loyal to him and him 
alone. This is a far cry from the days when a President’s secretariat consisted 


H This point of view received additional support at the state level, although in re- 
strained tones, from James W. Fesler in his The Incependence of State Regulatory Com- 
misstons (Chicago, 1942). 

12 See also, for example, V, O. Key, Jr., “Government Corporations,” in Frits M. 

Marx, ed., Elements of Public Adnanisivation (New York, 1946). 
. “a To be sure, the Committee also advocated erpansion of the merit system, and 
restated the argument that stronger executive leadership would mean greater popular 
control of government (i.e. representativeness), thus indicating how deep-seated these 
parallel values were. But this cannot obscure the basic premises of the Committeo’s 
Report, nor nee its general impaot: it is overwhelmingly for executive leadership in 
sentiment. 
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of a few aides who helped him with his official correspondence; it has helped 
to give the chief executive the means with which to direct the administration 
he heads and to formulate programs and press them into statute and then into 
operation; it has helped make him a real center of political and administrative 
power. In like fashion, the executive offices of many of the governors have been 
transformed into instruments of leadership, and some local executives have 
been similarly equipped; at these levels, the evolution as been somewhat less 
dramatic, but not much less effective. The tendencies may be uneven in their 
fulfillment, but they are pronounced. 

Doctrinally, the sharp conceptual cleavage between politics and administra- 
tion, which gained currency during the years when neutral competence was 
ascendent, and which served as such a useful philosophical prop for the 
machinery favored in those years, became an impediment to the justification 
of executive leadership. For one thing, chief executives, in whom administrative 
responsibility and power were to be lodged, were also partisan politicians. 
Moreover, one of the main reasons advanced for seeking integration was elimina- 
tion of the fragmentation resulting from acceptance of the idea of the separabil- 
ity of politics and administration. Gradually, therefore, the politics-administra- - ` 
tion dichotomy fell out of favor in public administration, and the doctrine of 
the continuity of the policy-formulating process, better suited to the aims of 
executive leadership, began to replace it. Before long, the traditional orthodoxy 
became old-fashioned and found few defenders. 

By every measure, then, the years from 1910 to 1950 were characterise’ 
by the rise of the quest for executive leadership to a place of pre-eminence in 
administrative thought and action. 

The Concurrence of Values. For expository purposes, the quest for the three 
values has here been treated as sequential, and, to be sure, each had a different 
high point in time. Nevertheless, it is worth pausing to reiterate that at no point 
was any of them pursued to the complete exclusion of one or both of the 
others; evidence of interest in all three can be found at any stage of our history, 
sometimes in a single document by a single author. As has been observed, the 
defense of any one was often framed in terms of advancement of the others 
simultaneously. The story is thus one of changing balance among the values, 
not of total displacement. 


I. THE COALITION 


For many years, the proponents of neutral competence and the partisans 
of executive leadership were able to make common cause, and their alliance 
became gso imbedded in their thinking that the differences between them were 
hardly recognized. The divisive factors beginning to emerge today then lay 
hidden beneath the mutual striving after a shared goal—a merit system to 


u“ “Merit system” and “spoils system,” ag used in thia section of this paper, include, but 
are not restricted to, personnel management. Patronage, it will be seen, is but one aspect 
—albeit the principal one—of spoils, which includes contracts, purchases, and other 
“favors.” The remedies of the reformers were aimed at every aspect. 
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replace the spoils system.“ Much of the standard literature of public adminis- 
tration was written during this honeymoon period oe therefore embraced 
both values at once. 

That the members of the neutral competence school ene inoi the merit 
system as against the spoils system is not at all surprising; this reform lay at 
the core of their program for redesigning governmental organization. But it 
does require some explanation to account for the position of the executive 
leadership people, since spoils were allegedly one of the most effective devicés 
through which executive influence could be exerted. There would seem to be a 
contradiction between advocacy of measures to strengthen executives on the 
one hand and endorsement of a system that appeared to reduce executive in- 
fluence on the other. 

The contradiction is more apparent than resl. The spoils system had its 
uses for chief executives, but, asit operated in th's country, it never really gave 
these officers control of the administrative hierarchy. As a source of induce- 
ments to persuade legislators to support executive-sponsored measures, it was 
_ quite helpful at times. It was also valuable in providing incentives to attract 

‘workers for the parties. But it never furnished the executives with loyal, 
enthusiastic, capable, disciplined administrative machines; it did not make 
them chief administrators. 

Federal patronage, for example, about which more is known than has been 
revealed about patronage practices at any other level of government, was 
distributed largely through Senators and Representatives, hopefully in return 
for the legislators’ votes on issues in which the Presidents were interested. But 
Congressmen ordinarily had to farm out their petronage to the party organiza- 
tions in their states and districts, and even dissident wings of Presidential 
parties which did not give Presidential meascres consistent support in the 
legislative chambers could often count on nomirating some federal appointees. 
During election campaigns the Presidents needed the support of all segments of 
the parties and could not, therefore, afford to weaken them for their legislative 
defections. In short, the patronage system strengthened party leaders and 
legislators more than it did executives. Thus the appointing power of the Pres- 
idents was bargained away—shrewdly sometimes, to be sure, from the point of 
‘view of legislation and of political survival, bus at some cost from the stand- 
point of administrative management. Moreover, if a President’s own nomina- 
tion was itself the result of bargaining in which he was the chosen rather than 
the chooser, then his appointing power was larzely taken away at the start. 

It was not just a matter of creating “ten enemies and one ingrate” with every 
appointment. Equally important, patronage tended to fragment the executive 
branch as much as did eléction of administrative officers. For the loyalty of 
appointees who owed their positions only formally to the appointing official, 
but in fact to the state and local party units that nominated them, lay with the 
nominating powers. In the exercise of their legal authorizations, the appointees 
tended to be as responsive to individual legislators, local and state party 
leaders, and local community pressures as to their nominal superiors in the 
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hierarcay. Moreover, since their ténure was sure to be cut short as soon as the 
opposing party won an election, they tried to squeeze all they could out of their 
posts while they occupied them; their own personal interests, therefore, were 
likely to take precedence over official directives when the two conflicted. Trying 
to lead such a staff was like trying to play croquet in Wonderland; subordinates, 
like the mallets, balls, and wickets of the fairy tale, operated with a high degree 
of independence. 

. To the supporters of executive leadership, it was clear that the lateral pulls 
of political parties and individual legislators had to be reduced, and the 
incentives for public employees to exploit their offices for personal advantage 
eliminated. Only then could the other means of building up executive influ- 
ence be made effective; only then could the President assert his authority over 
administration. So the executive leadership supporters joined the defenders of 
neutral competence in the drive toward a merit system of appointment, expect- 
ing that a bureaucracy chosen by objective standards would be at least as 
responsive to Presidential direction as to party and legislative pressures. A merit 
system of appointment controlled by a Civil Service Commission thus served 
the ends of two schools of thought; for different reasons, and in pursuit of- ' 
different goals, they united behind it. © 

Similar factors apparently operated to promote the adoption of objective 
standards of practice for other activities corrupted by the spoils system. 
Political discrimination in public contracting, public works, government 
purchasing, granting of charters and franchises, distribution of benefits and 
subsidies, and the enforcement of the law, provided a harvest mainly reaped 
by state and local party and government leaders. These practices, too, gave & 
bit of leverage to executives in their legislative and political roles, but they did 
nothing Zor executive control of the executive branch. So the executive leader- 
ship school approved and worked for the adoption of rigorous statutory 
limitations, cutting party and individual legislators out of these processes as 
far as possible just as the civil service system freed the appointing process from 
their depredations. Here, too, though apparently striving for different objec- 
tives, the neutral competence and executive leadership groups joined hands. 

Consequently, the flood of literature on public administration after World 
War I unanimously applauded many of the measures designed to take govern- 
ment out: of politics. By the ’thirties, however, as the emphasis on executive 
leadership increased, evidences of discord grew more persistent. 


IO. THE EMERGING CONFLICT 


In thirty years the number of federal civilian employees has more than 
quadrupled. If power were measurable, the federal bureaucracy’s power would 
probably turn out to have increased by an even greater factor: Governmental 
policy is now formulated in administrative regulations and orders, as the 
growth of the Federal Register vividly attests; judicial proceedings before 
administrative agencies probably exceed in quantity those before the courts; 
licensing and administrative decisions regarding benefits and subsidies, are the 
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order of the day; and all of this is handled by administrative officials under the 
very broadest of mandates from Congress and the President. Much of our 
legislation originates in administrative agencies, and most proposed legislation 
is submitted to such agencies to determine what the President’s position on it 
ought to be. A corresponding growth of admimistrative influence has taken 
place in all large-scale organizations, both governmental and private, but few 
have a record as dramatic in this respect as the federal government. 

The growth of governmental bureaucracy in size and importance was sub- 
jected to vehement attacks in this country and abroad. For the most part, 
however, the attacks were disregarded, especially by political scientists, be- 
cause it was clear that they were not aimed at the bureaucracy per se, but at the 
governmental programs administered by the zivil servants. The programs 
themselves were too popular for their critics to assail directly with any real 
hope of success; the assault therefore took an ob_ique approach, hitting at what 
appeared to be a more vulnerable target. The criticism was therefore not taken 
very seriously in the study of public administration. Students of this subject 
became ardent and sometimes uncritical defenders of bureaucrats. Now that 
'- the controversy over the New Deal has subsided, however, the bureaucracy 
itself is more or less taken for granted, and attacks upon it are less frequent, 
less vehement, and less publicized than they once were. This has helped students 
of public administration to take a somewhat more dispassionate view of the 
bureaucracy, and some second thoughts may ba at hand. 

For though the mechanisms of neutral competence were remarkably success- 
ful in reducing the influence of the political parties on the administrative 
hierarchy, they did not necessarily increase the President’s control over 
administration. Rather, they encouraged the development of “self-directing”’ 
groups within the bureaucracy, and these groups in turn cultivated their own 
sources of support among professional groups concerned with the subject 
matter over which the services have jurisdiction, among their clienteles, and 
among appropriate Congressional committees and subcommittees. The com- 
ponents of the “neutral” bureaucracy, by virtue of their expertness and in- 
formation and alliances, have become independent sources of decision-making 
power, and Presidents will probably find them no easier to direct—indeed, 
perhaps even more intractable, than their partisan predecessors. 

As & consequence, some of the standard devices for promoting neutral 
competence have been openly questioned in the literature of public administra- 
tion. As noted earlier, the independence of regulatory commissions and govern- 
ment corporations has been vigorously criticized. The Brownlow Committee 
also sought to make personnel management an arm of the White House and 
to confine the Civil Service Commission to quasi-judicial functions and a role 
as “watchdog” of the merit system. This priaciple was endorsed recently by 
the staff of the Temporary (New York) State Commission on Coordination of 
State Activities, by a minority (comprising 11 members) of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Management Survey of the City of New York, by the Sixth American 
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Assembly, and, implicitly, by the present administration in Washington, 
under which the chairman of the Civil Service Commission serves as adminis- 
trative head of that agency and is located in the executive mansion. A rising 
chorus of voices has also begun to call for decentralization of authority for 
personnel management to line departments," a position stated with particular 
clarity and force by Commissioner James K. Pollock of the first Hoover Com- 
mission in a minority report on personnel. The establishment of Schedule C in 
the Federal government service in 1953, rolling back merit system protections 
from a numbey of positions of a policy-making and confidential character, 
despite the partisan components of the impetus behind this move, was in large 
measure an effort to preserve the power of the President over policy. More 
recently, the arguments of the second Hoover Commission for extension of 
civil service protections to the very highest administrative officials (in the form 
of a “senior civil service”) have been sharply questioned.!” Recommendations 
for an institutionalized corps of political executives have been assailed as 
likely to weaken the President.!8 The premises of the city-manager plan have 
been described as inapplicable to large cities, and some spirited defenses of 


elected mayors have appeared.!® And all of these views have been reflected in . ` 


the kinds of administrative improvements adopted in many jurisdictions in 
recent years. Other similar defections from the coalition between the neutrality 
and the leadership camps can be found in current literature and practice, but 
it is not necessary to labor the point; patently, these straws in the wind are 
examples of the growing divergence between the two philosophies that makes 
it increasingly doubtful that their adherents will continue to support the same 
governmental theories or reforms. 

Moreover, the philosophical divisions over structural values among the 
scholars have been intensified by differing political—Le., program—views. 
Many of the champions of increased governmenal activities, in the realms both 
of services (welfare, financial, industrial) and economic regulation, tend to rally 


18 Staf Report on Civil Service, 8tate of New York Legislative Document No. 42 (1953); 
Modern Management for the City of New YI ork (1958), Vol. 2, pp. 216 ff.; The Federal Gov- 
ernment Service (New York: Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 1954), ° 
with special emphasis on Chapter 2, “The President, Congress, and the Federal Govern- 
ment Service,” by Herman M. Somers. 

16 Cf., Norman J. Powell, Personnel Adminisiration in Government (New York, 1956), 
pp. 164-71. 

. WE.g., Herman M. Somers, “Some Reservations about the Senior Civil Service,” 
Personnel Administration, Vol. 19, pp. 10 ff. (January-February, 1956); and Paul P. Van 
Riper, The Dialectica of the Civil Service (mimeo., Cornell University, 1956). 

13 See the papers (mimeo.) delivered by Harlan Cleveland and Wallace S. Sayre at the 
Conference on the Political Executive, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton, New Jersey, March, 1956. 

18 See Temporary (New York) State Commission to Study the Organizational Struo- 
ture of the Government of the City of New York, Four Steps to Better Government of New 
York City (1958), Chapter 2; Wallace 8. Sayre, “Theo General Manager Idea for Large 
Cities,” Pudlic Administration Review, Vol. 14, pp. 253 ff. (Autumn, 1954). 
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behind chief executives and especially behind the President. The reason is 
fairly obvious: Demands for expansion of government service and regulation 
originate frequently (though not exclusively) in urban areas, and urban areas 
have their greatest political effect on the election of chief executives and their 
smallest impact on the state legislatures and Congress, where they are sub- 
stantially underrepresented. So executives tend generally to be more sym- 
pathetic to those demands than do the legislators, and those who favor an ex- 
panding role for government look to elected executives, as a rule, when they 
want to impress their preferences on governmental policy. Quite apart, then, 
from the concern about the organizational problems created by fragmentation 
of government, there are considerations of political preference and strategy 
that generate support for executive leadership. 

By the same token, there are issues of political attitudes and tactics that 
engender enthusiasm for legislative bodies regardless of questions of repre- 
sentativeness. Legislatures, because of the composition and the sources of their 
political strength, offer the greatest leverage to those who resist the growth of 
governmental activities—or, more accurately, who oppose those govern- 
‘, mental activities sought by urban populations. Not, then, because legislatures 
are more representative, but because this is where the backers of a particular 
political attitude can exert their greatest political stength, many individuals 
recommend in their proposals for governmental reform that these bodies be 
strengthened both relatively and absolutely. 

Finally, it might be inferred that some reformers distrust all politicians and 
electorates and pin their hopes on the expertise and efficiency of a profes- 
sionalized bureaucracy. They seem to be moved not merely by a concern for 
governmental structure but by political values that include an implicit con- 
tempt for what we ordinarily understand to be the democratic process and an 
explicit respect for an aristocracy of talent that borders on a latter-day faith in 
technocracy. 40 

So the tendencies toward division reinforce each other, and there are no 
visible factors thrusting toward alliances like that fortuitous one developed by a 
peculiar conjunction of circumstances during the infancy of public adminis- 
tration as an academic and occupational specialty. As a result, the language 
of public administration is likely to become increasingly strategic and tactical 
in tone rather than “‘scientific.”’ Just as the naked power issues-of the legisla- 
tively oriented groups came to the surface in the recent efforts to weaken the 
Presidency—viz., the Twenty-Second Amendment, which reduces the leader- 
ship potential of a President in his second term; the efforts to strip away 
Presidential reorganization authority in 1953; the fight over the proposed 
Bricker Amendment; the continuing efforts to revamp the Electoral College in 


20 There would seem to be an emergent split within this group. Some backers of 4. 
professionalized public service are apparently thinking in terms of a corps of administrative 
generalists to occupy the top levels of administrative agencies regardless of agency subject 
matter. Others seem to conceive of an administrative elite of occupational specialists— 
engineers, lawyers, dootors,. social workers, foresters, eto. 
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such a way as to reduce the political effectiveness of the urban-labor-liberal 
entente that has been partly responsible for the aggressive and expansive use 
of Presidential power—so too, many of the reorganization issues will be 
discussed in power terms in the future as the public administration groups 
aligned with the executive and with the bureaucracy, respectively, pull apart. 
The question that will be asked about suggested reorganizations is not, “What, 
according to the canons of management science, is the best organization?” 
but, “What will be the effect of this measure on the institution we support?” 
The differences in the answers will sharpen the theoretical distinctions between 
the wings of the public administration group and hasten estrangement of the 
factions.” 

To many students of public administration trained in the ’twenties, ’thirties, 
and "forties, the new atmosphere will be a strange and perhaps a bewildering 
one, fraught with hostilities. To students trained in the ’sixties, the literature 
of the earlier period, with its “principles,” may seem quaint and even naive. 
Political scientists of the remoter future, looking back, may well conclude that 
it is not easy to bridge the gap: between a generation seeking to encourage the 


growth of a professional bureaucracy and a generation in turmoil over how to >` 


control it. 


u One may even hazard the guess that the American Society for Public Administration 
will remain firmly in the hands of the neutral competence group while the executive leader- 
ship school in public administration looks more and more to the American Political Science 
Association as its forum. f 


THE LIMITS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE: HENRY ADAMS? 
QUEST FOR ORDER* 


HENRY 8. KARIBL 
Harvard University 


a T social scientists generally regard Henry Adams as a brilliant 
but erratic figure in the history of American thought. Their i image of him i is 
that of a gifted but unreliable and unscientific writer. Yet it is striking how, 
upon a re-examination of his approach to his world, there emerges a cluster of 
attitudes and preoccupations which clearly anticipate much of what is signifi- 
cant in the work of these social scientists themselves. The reason why Adams 
is not, however, regarded as a forerunner of pr2sent-day students of society 
is that he never kept himself from pushing his theories to conclusions. If those 
who share his scientific ideals must ultimately reach his conclusions, the limits 
of their science might be exposed by a reconsidaration of his personal battle, 
of his peculiar pains, trials, and failures. 

_ Anticipating familiar tendencies, Adams made a case for irrationalism insofar 

as he pleaded for the conversion of theory into astion; for conservatism insofar 
as he supported the reduction of discords by a manipulative science of means; 
and for elitism insofar as he permitted the practitioners of empirical science 
to settle the social conflicts left open to debate by the traditional methods of 
politics and philosophy. But Adams’ formulation of this case was more than 
merely prescient. It was so consistent, elaborate, and thoroughgoing—and yet 
so free from the burden of technical jargon—that intentions and goals unclear 
or concealed in modern social science may be illuminated by a retracing of his 
search for genuine knowledge of society, by a ratracing of his tenacious effort 
- to cut through an infinite succession of wholly baffling events. 

Tt is apparent from both Adams’ “study of twentieth-century multiplicity,” 
the subtitle he gave his Education, and his prodigious correspondence that the 
environment in which he had found himself never ceased to baffle him. From 
the moment when, as a young man, he was mystified by the behavior of Eng- 
lish diplomats to the time he constructed his inal survey of the meaning of 
history, Adams was to remain impressed by tha inexplicability of politics and 
society, of nature and culture, of life and deash. He saw unmanageable, in- 
coherent forces frustrating, twisting, and deflecting all human plans. Nothing 
ever, it seemed, turned out as schemed. Brizish statesmanship during the 
American Civil War was “a pointless puzzle.” That Senator Sumner and 
Secretary Hoar should become the victims of tae Grant Administration was a 
meaningless fact. After a study of Secretary Seward, it was impossible to con- 
clude which part of him ‘‘was the mask and which was the features.” The politi- 
cal machinery and the moral standards supporting ‘‘an eternity of Grants, or 
even of Garfields or of Conklings or of Jay Goulds” were, for Adams, incon- 


* The writer wishes to thank his own students as well as the Foundation for American 
Studies for having given him ample opportunity to have this study debated and criticized. 
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ceivable. The panic of 1893 was beyond understanding, the cultural output of 
Paris at the turn of the century a chaos, Paris and London “fantastic,” Gari- 
baldi ar. inscrutable sphinx, the ~uins of Rome “bewildering.” Confronted by 
the fact that his sister was painfully dying, he could not help but conclude the 
senselessness of it all. Nature itse/f, in the form of Mont Blanc, “looked to him 
what it was—a chaos of anarchic and purposeless forces.” 

Once more [Adams wrote Charles Milnes Gaskell jn 1907] I find myself pitchforked 
a.ctoss the ocean into this inconceivable kettle of absurd humanity, and the only change 
is that I feel eagh time more bewildered than before by the fact .of my own continued 


existence, which seems now to connect back with nothing. This world has no relation 
whatever with my world, and I go on living in dreams... .! 


The universe, in its very foundations, was incomprehensible, profoundly 
meaningless and absurd. Where it had been possible for John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams—as it seemed to their great-grandson and grandson— 
to see the world whole, where they had really known the relations between ex- 
perienced events to be perfectly natural and rational, Henry Adams saw these 
relations as nothing but subjective acts of will. Such acts, to be sure, did con- 


nect disconnected events; but the connections were not in the nature of things. - 


They were artificially created by man, established not by reason but by con- 
vention or force. To anyone who would honestly look after extricating himself 
from personal prejudice and sociel habit, nothing but an infinite number of 
discrete, opaque facts existed. Behind them was the great void. 

However Adams’ nineteenth-century contemporaries tied up disparate par- 
ticulars, whatever resolutions comrnended themselves to them, he was alienated 
from their law. “Outlawry,”’ he affirmed, was his peculiar birthright.? The exist- 
ing formulas failed to account for the sequence of events, for the Grants, Gar- 
fields, Ccnklings, and Goulds. With such a sequence, Adams could not come 
to terms. He was unable to find the unifying terms either in or for his world. 
Life’s tensions and tests, contingencies and mysteries, could not be subordi- 
nated to any significant end or purpose. 

The alternatives for Adams—for anyone seeking to bear up after denying 
validity to all points of orientation—were to impose order in practice or to 
conquer disorder in theory. In his search for education, for an underlying nat- 
ural law, in his attempt to effect «systematic reduction of variables to some 
operationally valid framework, Adems might have tried to add his will and his 
power to existing pressures. He might have acted and imposed order in prac- 


1 Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1918, hereafter cited as 
Education), pp. 156, 279, 104; see also Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed., Letters of Henry 
Adams: 18&8-1891 (Boston, 1930, hereafter cited as Letters I), p. 83; Education, p. 281; 
Harold Dean Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends: A Collection of Hts Unpublished 
Letters (Boston, 1947, hereafter cited as Cater), pp. 53, 67; Education, pp. 338, 346, 403, 
317, 94-5, 92-3, 287-9; Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed., Letters of Henry Adams: 1898- 
1918 (Bostcn, 1930, hereafter cited as Letters II), p. 476; Letters I, p. 148 and II, pp. 580, 
622; respectively. These expressions are but a sampling of Adams’ bewilderment; nor do 
they fully suggest the resulting ennui. 

1 Educatzon, p. 243. 
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tice. Yet to a large extent, either he closed the active road himself or the 
America of his day, constituted as it was, closed it for him.* He was not, at any 
rate, to be the politician. If his concern was ultimately to be with the political 
order, as indeed it was, he gave little immediate indication of it. If he forever 
struggled for balance in practice, as he modestly did when, at past fifty, he 
“solemnly and painfully learned to ride the bicycle,”™ he effectively covered 
this up by concentrating on the problem of balance in theory. 

Haphazardly yet inflexibly, he set out to perceive a scheme in things which 
were apparently wholly devoid of scheme, to find reasons for behavior which 
seemed wholly random and irrational. His encyclopedic, tortuous quest was 
` not only far less playful and idle than Adams managed to make it appear—it 
actually was desperately serious after the suicide of his wife, an event so irra- 
tional that it never did fit the plan of the Educaiton—it was also far from super- 
ficial. Taking him into virtually all the disciplines of learning, including geology 
and paleontology, the search was to be life-long. Adams tried everything but 
the laboratory experiment. Though always carefully rationed out, the energy 
and passion with which he proceeded would make it appear reasonable to speak 


‘+ of him as being driven. But his style and bearing alone indicate that after every . 


interpretation of Adams as nothing but the frustrated actor, something re- 
mains. Adams and not some autonomous drive obviously did the directing. His 
constant awareness of what he was about makes it evident that he was thor- 
oughly in control. And this fact alone should make it necessary to refrain from 
psychoanalysis or socio-analysis, to treat his ideas respectfully in and for them- 
selves, to move economically within the circle of his beliefs. 


I 
What Adams consistently reached for, it should be clear, was “‘some great 
generalization which would finish one’s clamor to be educated,” some constitu- 
tive order basic to change, underlying history. He was plainly dismayed by the 
conception of history as the manifestation of individual actions to be artistically 
arranged by the historian. And unwilling to conceive of history as nothing but 
the capricious and indeterminate behavior of men, he hoped to grasp it as the 


interplay and the interaction of forces, forces which man himself might some- 
how discern and learn to master.4 This meant approaching history as some- 


s Adams had it both ways: he observed that society had “barred” the political courses 
he wanted to sail (#bid., p. 263); yet he wrote as early as 1864, “I have now studies im- 
mediately on hand, that will certainly require a hundred years of incessant activity to 
complete, so that it is high time to begin. I look forward not without pleasure to a return 
to my college life at an advanced age.” (Cater, p. 26; see also Cater, p. 312, and Letters I, 
pp. 154, 160, 162, 258). l 

3 Education, p. 330. 

t Ibid., pp. 224 (see also 472), 809-1, 457, 314. The leading figure of Adams’ novel De- 
mocracy “wanted to see with her own eyes the action of primary forces; to touch with her 
own hand the massive machinery of society; to measure with her own mind the capacity 
of the motive power.” “What she wished to see, she thought, was the clash of interests . . . 
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thing other than one thing happening after another at random. It meant find- 
ng & necessary sequence, necessary relations between events. To find such a 
plot, or such law, required that Adams disentangle himself from the play that 
was history. He had to gain, however fleetingly, a moment of insight, a point 
for perspective. He had to free himself from contingencies and the Jaws con- 
ventionally assumed to govern them, looking upon events from the outside, 
from some undetermined, freely posited vantage, point. Assuming the charac- 
teristics of the free-floating intelligentsia made familiar by the sociology of 
knowledge, Adams expressly recognized the philosopher’s need to place himself 
above history ‘‘as though he were a small God immortal and possibly omnis- 
cient.” 

From such an all-determining vantage point, he resolved to lay out å frame- 
work exposing history’s fixed pattern, coinciding with it. He was to write, 
that he ‘had even published a dozen volumes of American history for no other 
purpose than to satisfy himself whether, by the severest process of stating, 
with the least possible comment, such facts as seemed sure, in such order as 
seemed rigorously consequent, he could fix... a necessary sequence of human 
movemert.”? One result of this depersonalization, of the elimination of the 
subjectiva and the arbitrary, was the austerity and dryness of his nine-volume 
History of the United States During the Admintstrations of Jefferson and Madison 
(1889-91). There he wanted to let the facts, or the documents, speak for them- 
selves, permitting them to reveal their natural order, their objective condition. 
And indeed he kept his comments repressed, checked himself from embellishing 
the record, made history as pure and positive as seemed possible.’ 

Yet he fully knew that he could not succeed. Unquestionably, if the short 
span of history he had covered could be identified with certainty, if it could 
be positively known, the key to all that followed and preceded would be bared. 
But the attempt to achieve this by means of traditional historical scholarship 
was obviously senseless. Adams therefore pushed through to another realm of 
knowledga for a possible answer to the riddle of man’s existence and history 
—its conception, its end, its very point. “Satisfied that the sequence of men 
Jed to nothing and that the sequence of their society could lead no further, ... 
he turned at last to the sequence of force... .’’ To wrest an ariswer from the 
facts, he turned to the physical sciences, hoping that perhaps their unity “would 
serve.’’® He accepted, for analytical purposes, not only their specific discoveries 


=- 


the tremendous forces of government, and the machinery of society, at work. What she 
wanted was POWER.” Democracy (New York, 1880), pp. 10, 11~12. 

ë As Lec Strauss has shown in Natural Right and History (Chicago, 1953), p. 172 ef seg., 
this was precisely the requirement Hobbes had to labor under in order to gain knowledge. 

0 Letters I, p. 206. 

™ Education, p. 382. 

8 See William H. Jordy, Henry Adams: Sctenitific Historian (New Haven, 1952), pp. 13, 
58; for Adame’ relation to Comte, see pp. 92-8, 118-20, 254-5. While Jordy’s is easily the 
best intellectual biography of Adams, a full-scale study. luminating both his personality 
and his complex relation to Western social thought remains to be written. 

? Education, pp. 882, 431. 
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—for which he has been soundly criticized!"—but, more erucially, their method 
and conventions of investigation. 

Natural history, it seemed worth assuming, is governed by the same laws 
as human history. The physical universe and human society are systematically 
related. A substructure of forces refers to both; knowledge is basically one.™ 
There is a pattern in history just as there is in the stuff studied by the physical 
scientist. This pattern had to be discerned pure and simple, that is, without the 
subjective presuppositions which spoiled the social physics of Comte and his 
precursors. As Adams made clear in the undelivered presidential address he 
communicated to the American Historical Association in 1894," the challenge 
had been issued to the historian. It was now essential to go beyond mere 
analogies and to treat man as the physical scientist had been treating nature. 
. The creation of a science of history, Adams wrote, was a most natural tendency 
of historical scholarship. Historians had to codperate with the inevitable. ‘‘His- 
torians will not, and even if they would they can not, abandon the attempt. 
Science itself would admit its own failure if it admitted that man, the most 
important of all its subjects, could not be brought within its range.” His- 
torians, Adams wrote, were standing “on the brink of a great generalization 
that would reduce all history under a Jaw as clear as the laws which govern the 
material world.” The hope for a “self-evident, harmonious, and complete sys- 
tem” emphatically existed. All that was needed was just one sudden inspira- 
tion, one corner turned. Sheer persistence and a lucky break—not genius— 
would pull it off. “The law was certainly there, and as certainly was in places 
actually visible, to be touched and handled, as though it were a law of chemistty 
or physics.” And if it should be discovered, “if some new Darwin were to 
demonstrate the laws of historical evolution,” historians, while necessarily 
coming into conflict with that part of the status quo for which there could un- 
fortunately be no future, would attain power. Where at present they were de- 
prived of direct access to centers of power or denied themselves the satisfaction. 
of exercising it, they would finally reach its very core. They would be able to 
achieve control in the realm of practice. Reflective insight would become opera- 
tive. Writing to Henry Osborn Taylor, Adams suggested in 1905 that “it. will 


16 Jordy, op. cit., pp. 150-1, 1638-219; Roy F. Nichols, “The Dynamic Interpretation 
of History,” New England Quarterly, Vol. 8, pp. 168-78 (June 1935); see also Robert A. 
Hume, “Henry Adams’s Quest for Certainty,” in Hardin Craig, ed., Stanford Studies in 
Language and Literature (Stanford, 1941), pp. 361-78. 

u “The department of history needs to concert with the departments of biology, 
sociology, and psychology some common formulas or figure to serve their students as a 
working model for their study of the vital energies; and this figure must be brought into 
accord with the figures or formulas used by the department of physics and mechanics to 
serve their students as models for the working of physico-chemical and mechanical ener- 
gies.” Henry Adama, “A Letter to American Teachers of History,” in The Degradation of 
the Democratic Dogma (New York, 1920, hereafter cited as “Letter’’), pp. 137-268, at pp. 
281-2. For a modern manifestion, see David L. Miller, “The Unity of Science Movement,” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 26, pp. 252-9 (December 1945); and Otto . 
Neurath, Rudolf Carnap, and Charles Morris, eda, International i i a of Unified 
Science (Chicago, 1955), 13 Cater, p. 828, n. 2, 
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not need another century or half century to tip thought upside down. Law, in 
that case, would disappear as theory or a priori principle, and give place to 
force. Morality would become police.” What has been the traditional philo- 
sophical quest for knowledge, the indispensable prerequisite for prudent action, 
would become a dispensable vocation. The body of knowledge concerning 
first prinsiples being complete, the historical moment to cease philosophizing 
and to commence action would have arrived. Morality, a prioré principles, 
wotid be justifiably enforced. 

The method eby which the “physicist-historian’™ might achieve control, 
the method which yielded Adams’ own science of history, was (1) to disregard 
the view of history as an unbroken, undifferentiated continuum in time, as an 
even flow of “events,” (2) to search for possible natural, self-evident breaks in 
the continuity of history, and (3) to examine the forces" in the periods between 
the breaks, Each of these periods—or phases, as Adams called them—would 
constitute some sort of equilibrium, more or less stable, which would always 
be qualitatively modified by suceeding periods. The historian’s concern would 
be with the intensity and potency of the forces composing the respective equi- 
libriums. Having taken account of the intensity of force, assigning values to it, 
he could engage in comparative analysis and possibly make predictions. 

In a generally guarded tone, Adams found it useful to posit the existence of 
four intelligible, discontinuous periods, and from these he projected a fifth. 
The first was instinctual; the second, characterized by religious fetishism (be- 
ginning some 90,000 years ago and ending in 1600); the third, mechanical 
(1600-1870); and the last, electrical (1870-1917). He had confidence only in 
the relative accuracy of the mechanical phase, one he therefore used as base. 
It was from this base that he consequently projected. Since he had to delimit 
some period, he had to risk the misleading impression created by the specificity 
of dates. Whatever the impression, however, he was always willing to take or to 
leave a decade, knowing that this would scarcely affect the ultimate outcome 
very much.!” 


u Henry Adams, “The Tendency of History,” in The Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma, pp. 125-33 (hereafter cited as ““Tendensy’”), at pp. 126, 127, 128 (see also Letters 
II, p. 49); Cater, pp. 558-9. 

“ Henry Adams, “The Rule of Phase Applied to History,” in The Degradation of the 
Democratic Dogma, pp. 267-311 (hereafter cited as “Rule’’), at p. 310. 

1 Force Adams defined as “anything that does, or helps to do work.” Scientific hy- 
potheses as well as reason itself were seen as but dependent, contingent forces. Education, 
pp. 388, 474; “Letter,” p. 208. 

16 “Between the dynamo in the gallery of machines and the engine-house outside, the 
break of continuity amounted to abysmal fracture for a historian’s objects. No more rela- 
tion could he discover between the steam and the electric current than between the Cross 
and cathedral.” Education, p. 381. i 

1! See “Rule,” p. 308, also see Cater, p. 529 where Adams looks roughly 100 years ahead, 
or Letters, IT, p. 83, where he speaks of 200 years. Later, a triangulation of the development 
of the ocean steamer brings him to 1927; he allusively maintains, however, that an expert 
study of the progression of explosives would provide the best data. Education, pp. 341-2; 
see also Cater, p. 538; Letiers II, p. 616. 
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Projection became possible the moment he was struck by two things: the 
critical breaks between periods came ever closer together and, in every new 
period, human energy had increasingly dissipased. This led him to conclude 
(1) that the dates of equilibrium change are set by a law of acceleration, 
specifically the law of inverse squares, and (2) that social and intellectual energy 
is in an ever-accelerating state of disintegration and leveling out—not in fine 
gradations but in jumps. It was the law of inverse squares which led him to 
extrapolate, and talk about, an ethereal period. If. the base period were reafly. 
correct, the ethereal one, as he called it, would last from 1947 to 1921, the 
` year in which man, unable to hold off the force o nature, would finally lose con- 
trol. As the Virgin was the symbol for the ags of religious fetishism, as the 
dynamo was the symbol for that of electricity, so radium symbolized this last 
phase of man. Its ethereal nature made discussion of it necessarily vague, 
though Adams was. never inhibited about characterizing a present which im- 
plied a future: 

The play of thought for thought’s sake hed mostly ceased. The throb of fifty or a 
hundred million steam horse-power, doubling every tan years, and already more despotic 


". than all the horses that ever lived, and all the riders they ever carried, drowned rhyme 


_ and reason. No one was to blame, for all were equally servants of the power, and worked 
merely to increase it.. 


Modern politics, is, at bottom, a struggle not of men but of forces. The men become 
every year more and more creatures of force, massed about central power-houses. The 
conflict is no longer between the men, but between zhe motors that drive the men, and 
the men tend to succumb to their own motive forces. 


Power leaped from every atom, and enough of it to supply the stellar universe showed 
itself running to waste at every pore of matter. Mam could no longer hold it off. Forces 
grasped his wrists and flung him about as though he aad hold of a live wire or a runaway 
automobile. . 


These oe he wrote in the Education. But aready three years before he had 
told his brother Brooks that it was his belief ‘that science is to wreck us, and 
that we are like monkeys monkeying with £ loaded shell....It is mathe- 
matically certain to me that another thirty yeers of energy~development at the 
rate of the last century, must reach an tmpasee,’’!8 

The conclusions of the physical sciences of Adams’ day proved to be all too 
easy to use for support and extension of his owa insight. Adams welcomed Lord 
Kelvin’s second law of thermodynamics less as scientific hypothesis than as 
final truth. Here was an authoritative, handy formulation stating the uni- 
versality of entropy. The fact that man, like nature, would come to a dead 
. end, both being subject to the same law, Adams was wholly ready to accept, 
solicitously noting that man, whoge mass was strikingly less great than nature’s, 
would meet annihilation first. 


_ 18 Education, pp. 408, 421-2, 494; Cater, p. 529 See also his letters in Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, ed., A Cycle of Adee ae 18€1-1865, 2 vols. (Boston, 1920, here- 
after cited as Cycle) ; Vol. I, p. 135, and Cater, p. 504, 


r 
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In responding to this formula uncritically, he surely betrayed his temper.?° 
Yet an inner check kept the betrayal from being complete. However dogmatic 
he coula sound when making predictions, with whatever exactitude and cer- 
tainty he might make his repeated announcements of impending catastrophe, 
he actually accepted no law of physics as conclusive. He never quit the great 
debate, never let up reviewing the literature of science. On the contrary, he 
doggedly continued his search jor “a spool on which to wind the thread of his- 
toxy without breaking it,” his search for some ‘object which was more than 
mere plaything, hypothesis, or force among forces. 

To the tired student, the idea that he must give it up seemed sheer senility. As long 
as he could whisper, he would go on as he had begun, bluntly refusing to meet his creator 
with the admission that the creation had taught him nothing except that the square of the 


hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle might for convenience be taken as equal to some- 
thing else. 


Knowing his own theory provided no answer—that his answers were not 
generated by his science—he kept raising his question of what might account 
for man’s behavior, of what might give it meaning. And for Adams, there was 
to be no conclusive victory over the facts of history. While the extent of his 
discernment has been remarkable enough to all students of his work, the world 
did remain mysterious, irreducible to any set of symbols. Order might be the 
dream of man, but chaos persisted as the law of nature. The sequence of history, 
of society, of men, had led to nothing; the relation of cause and effect was arti- 
ficial; the sequence of thought was unintelligible. There was to be no formula. 
Adams laid claim to no meaning. He offered no conclusion, either to philosopher 
or ruler. 


... in the chaotic and unintelligible condition in which I found—and left—the field 
of knowledze which is called History, I became overpoweringly conscious that any further 
pretence or my part of acting as instructor would be something worse than humbug.... 
As History stands, it is a sort of Chinese Play, without end and without lesson. 


History remained “a tangled skein that one may take up at any point, and break 
when one has unravelled enough. ... ” The historian, it turned out, was purely 
arbitrary. What end or purpose might be discerned in history, the historian had 
supplied it. History, beyond all appearance, had no goal or purpose. All Adams 
could see, at the end, was endless flux and change—no necessary development.”° 

Ultimate reality was to him nothing but motion, nothing but force and its 
intensity.?! Consequently no perceived particilars could be related to anything 


19 He seems to have known as much. In 1891 he wrote to Elizabeth Cameron, “Un- 
fortunately I am cursed with the misfortune of thinking that I know beforehand what the 
result must be... .  (Letiers, I, p. 458). And in 1910 he ironically wrote his brother Charles 
that he had provided “the logical and mathematical demonstration that the human race is 
going to end when I do....”’ (Letters II, p. 551.) 

20 Education, pp. 302, 382, 451, 472, Letters II, p. 119 (see also Education, pp. 303, 306, 
363). 

a Education, p. 282; “Rule,” p. 310, 
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but one another—a conelusion which even phrsical science was compelled to 
reach.” If motion is all, if everything is relative, there can be no durable truth— 
and Adams knew it: “when he came to ask hinself what he truly thought, he 
felt he had no Faith. ...” For a while, he said, he believed in the truth of Dar- 
Winism. But he was certain “that whenever the next new hobby should be 
brought out, he should surely drop off from Darwinism like a monkey from a 
perch....”* He knew “that the idea of one Form, Law, Order, or Sequence 
had-no more value for him thn the idea of none; that what he valued most was 
Motion, and what attracted his mind was Change.” And he added that he “was 
the first in an infinite series to discover and sdmit to himself that he really 
did not care whether truth was, or was not, true.” In the absence of truth, there 
could be no success, for there would be nothing to measure it by. In the absence 
of any point of orientation, there could only be the aimless pursuit—‘‘the pur- 
suit of ignorance in silence” which had “Jed the weary pilgrim into such moun- 
tains of ignorance that he could no longer see any path whatever, and could 
. not even understand a signpost.” There was, indeed, no ground for support, 
no point from which to survey self or world. One might search for a reliable _ 
order, but Adams had foreknowledge of the necessary defeat. 


i 


To support Henry Adams’ intellectual posttion, truly to embrace it, is to 
block all alternatives, to absolute, intensely personal despair. To believe, with- 
out compromise, without qualification, (1) that, in the final analysis, everything 
about man, about society, about history, abort the universe itself, everything 
which man himself has not fabricated, is totally mysterious, (2) that, again in 
the final analysis, there is no point to anything, that nothing has intrinsic 
significance, that nothing is coherent except that which man himself has forced 
to cohere, (3) that man is but a force—a self-generating, self-activating, self- 
replenishing one—in a universe of forces, tha; all is ultimately force, and (4) 
that no particular event, no discrete thing, is autonomous but, when truly 
understood, related to some substructure of forces—to value and act on this 
combination of propositions is to permit the human enterprise to become 
literally unbearable. - 

The despair of this position has always invited attempts to bear up by re- 
moving the conflict between the self and the environment, to gain direct, im- 
mediate knowledge of the nature of things, to dispense with the ambiguities of 
all forms of mediation—basically those of larguage. It is revealing to note to | 
what extent Adams himself edged toward the various forms assumed by man’s 
desperate effort to reach spiritual truth direct_y, to bridge the gap between the 
self and the universe. Thus he significantly played with self-annihilation, 
making overtures to both total quietism and unreserved activism. 

2 Ibid., pp. 227-8, 484. f 
n Ibid., pp. 231-2. He concludes, not surprisingly, that ‘he was a Darwinian for fun.” 


See also Cater, p. 648. 
R Education, pp. 828, 4338. 
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Those who have covered Adams’ trail, his friends, critics, and biographers, 
have unearthed no record whatever of suicidal thoughts he might have enter- 
tained. But his abiding “hunger for annihilation,” his conscientious effort to 
deny himself, has been fully evident. “I have deliberately and systematically 
effaced myself,” he wrote Brooks in 1895, “even in my own history.” He man- 
aged to keep himself concealed again and again—publishing anonymously, 
resisting every portrait photographer, unwilling ‘‘to talk or write or appear,” 
refusing to address the American Historical Association, turning away from 
the honorary dggree Harvard offered to bestow upon him, contriving to ob- 
jectify himself by keeping the first person singular out of the account of his 
life. 

His same inability to come to terms with himself, his same inability to see 
the self as essentially and ultimately meaningful, found expression in an ap- 
proval of a straightforward activism which makes it perfectly explicable that 
Adams conceived of mindless selfishness as “the only spring of success,” and 
confessed, “I like best Bergson’s frank surrender to the superiority of Instinct 
over Intellect. You know how I have preached that principle, and how I have 
studied the facts of it. In fact I wrote once a whole volume. . . in order to recall 
how Education may be shown to consist in following the intuitions of in- 
stinct.’’° It was in one of the most impressive passages of this volume that 
Adams paid his respect to the education of his grandfather. On one summer 
morning, he recalled, the old President had done with unreasoning, silent dis- 
play of authority what, of necessity, had to be done—taken the rebellious Henry 
to school, and “without a word.’’?” This inclination, an admittedly permanent 
one, to appreciate that silent strength and mastery which needs no apologetic 
other than its massive effectiveness, which justifies itself by virtue of its sheer 
potency, is a natural enough conclusion from Adams’ premises. Assuming that 
none of the particular things within human experience can have meaning, he 
might nonetheless have conceived of the undifferentiated whole as meaningful. 
But to accept as meaningful only the universe in its awful entirety is to deprive 
oneself of any ground for making distinctions and discriminations, for caring 
about parts and articulations. Knowledge of such a universe must remain in- 
expressible, beyond symbolization, language, discourse. It is not surprising, 
. therefore, that if reflection on the universe as well as on history is not enough 
to teach man anyt hing—permitting him only to make what he will or to enjoy 
his nonsensical tautologies—all he can do, if act he must, is to act without re- 
flection, without thought. While thoughtful action may still seem possible in 
the absence of a meaningful cosmos, it must lack a basis beyond the subjectivity 
of individuals, becoming altogether optional. Dependent on utility and 


35 Cater, pp. xlvi, 36, 328, 519, 596, 647, 770; Letters II, pp. 8, 10-11, 70. To the editor’s 
preface of the Education, actually written by Adama, he obtained permission to attach 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s name. (Cater, pp. xc, 523.) 

26 Cater, p. 520; Letters Il, p. 524. 

11 Educaiton, pp. 12-13. For a possibly contrasting view of “men who sprang from the 
soil to power,” see p. 265. l 
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efficiency, thought must appear either as a variezy of action, as mere instrument 
for domination, or else as wasteful check on action and expansiveness. « 

It is in one of Adams’ poems, ‘Buddha and Brahma,’® that he goes the 
mystic’s complete circle from uninhibited, spontaneous activism to acceptance 
and quietism. Just as he had asked himself about the terminus of history, so 
in this poem the Buddha is asked whether the world is eternal. Responding, 
but making no sound, 


The Buddha raised the Lotus n his hand, o 
His eyes bent downward fixed upon the flower.e 
No more! 


To the son of the Rajah of Mogadha, an active ruler and warrior, this mys- 
terious gesture begs for interpretation. He asks his father to explain. But the 
Rajah refuses, urging his son, “Think nat! Strrkel” He adds that all his “‘wis- 
dom lies in these three words. ” Having been pressed to give the gesture mean- 
ing, the Rajah finally affirms: 


The Universal has no limit. Thought 
Travelling in constant circles, rcund and round, 
Must ever pass through endless contradictions, 
Returning on itself at laat, till lost 

In silence, 


And it is again on this note that the poem ecncludes: 


Life, Time, Space, Thought, the World, the Universe 
End where they first begin, in ane sole Thought 
Of Purity.in Silence. 


Whatever law there might be, whatever the answer to Adams’ question, it 
defies denotation and symbolization. Whatever unifying principles may exist, 
whatever constitution there is for man and society, it is beyond human articu- 
lation. The keenest exercise of the intellect and the most refined apprehensions 
of the sensibilities can teach man nothing bus the wisdom of silence. Writing 
to Mabel La Farge in 1898, Adams professed that 
if I had a commission from the Infinite to concentrate all practical wisdom in the most 


condensed form of dying advice to my fellow beings, I should without a moment’s hesita- 
tion say to Infinite Wisdom: “Hold your tongue and mind your own business!’’ 


When reason is useless, when thought merely travels “round and round,” when 
certain knowledge is ever contradicted, one is driven to the “study of .. . ig- 
norance in silence,” revering St. Francis’ way of repudiating “the thread spun 
by the human spider” as “the most satisfactory—or sufficient—-ever offered.” 
When all relations between facts are hypotietical, nothing can be affirmed 
with certainty: “The student had nothing to aay. For him, all opinion founded 
on fact must be error, because the facts can rever be complete, and their rela- 
tions must be always infinite.” Realizing “he 2ould teach his students nothing” 
—that is, nothing truly educating them—the greatest good he could do them — 


_** Yale Review, Vol. 5, pp. 82-9 (October 1915). 
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was to hold his tongue.” There being no final science of history, it became neces- 
gary to stress, as Adams did, that “silence next to good temper was the mark 
of sense.” “The situation seems to call for no opinion,” he wrote in “The Tend- 
ency of History,” “unless we have some scientific theory to offer....” 
Either a finished theory—or nothing.?® 
IIT 

a his existentialist, puritanical strain—one whith makes all talk of God turn 
into blasphemy,—is profoundly anti-humanistic. In being silent, man inesca- 
pably voids all expression, all discourse, fabrication, and art. Yet Adams’ life 
and works contradict precisely such anti-humanism. If Adams mystically 
sought salf-annihilation, spontaneous activism, or total quietism—if indeed he 
approached the mystic’s conclusive solution of a conflict which, unresolved, 
drives man to despair—he always stopped short of actually embracing it. It 
is fascinating, in fact, to watch Adams move toward the mystic’s final co- 
ordination—and to see him shrink back. Thus from Ceylon he banteringly 
wrote that he had gone ‘“‘to the sacred bo-tree, which is now only a sick shoot 
or two from the original trunk, and under it I sat for half an hour, hoping to 
attain Nirvana. ... I left the bo-tree without attaining Buddhaship.’’#? Never 
giving up the various forms of expression, he compromised his mysticism. 
Consistently, if wistfully, he nullified the basis for his attempt to strike through 
paradoxes to some inexpressible holy synthesis. His self-depreciation was never 
quite complete.** His quietism was as constantly restrained as his activism. 
His pursuit of ignorance in silence was after all what he had reluctantly called 
it: his “final profession.’®! He had always fully responded to the example pro- 
vided by Henry James in a letter he addressed to Adams in 1914: 

Of course we are lone survivors, of course the past that was our lives is at the bottom 
of an abyss-—~if the abyss has any bottom; of course, too, there’s no use talking unless one 
particularly wants to. But... one can, strange to say, still want to—or at least can behave 
as if one did. Behold me therefore so behaving—and apparently capable of continuing to 
do so. I still find my consciousness interesting—under cultivation of the interest. Cultivate 
it with me, dear Henry. ... You see J still, in presence of life (or of what you deny to be 
such,) have reactions—as many as possible—and the book I sent you is a proof of them. 
It’s, I suppose, because I am that queer monster, the artist, an obstinate finality, an in- 


exhaustib‘e sensibility. Hence the reactions—appearances, memories, Many things, go 
on playing upon it with consequences that I note... .* 


Undeniably, Adams did act on the suggestion that, although the world is 
black, although all is pointless, one can yet want to go on, keep talking, culti- 


19 Cater, p. 484; Education, pp. viii, 306, 310, 387-9 and 501; Henry Adams, Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres (New York, 1904), ch. 15; Letters II, p. 119; “Tendency,” p. 133. The 
counsel of silence pervades Adams’ writings: see also Letters I, p. 301; Letters II, pp. 70, 
122-3, 317, 445, 468, 552; Cater, pp. 285-358, 475, 498, 619, 521, 524; Education, p. 358. 

30 Letters I, p. 526. Hia relation to Catholicism may be similarly characterized; see 
Jordy, op. cit., p. 286, n. 90. 

a0 See Education, pp. 305, 462. 

% Ibid., p. 369; emphasis supplied. 

2 Percy Lubbock, ed., The Letters of Henry James, Vol. II, pp. 360-1 (New York, 1920). 
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‘vate interests, react, and take note. While he was certain that there were`no 
certainties, that therefore all was absurd, he not only kept on looking, for he 
was an insatiable traveler, but also kept on professing, articulating, writing. 
He never ceased taking part in the perennial human debate and thus never 
completed his alienation from society, hanging on as its diffident participant 
while ever departing from it.® 

This unresolved tension between engagement and disengagement persisted. 
To maintain it, Adams invariibly avoided giving his convictions secular power. 
He consequently communicated no sense of commitment to any dogma, ré- 
maining exasperatingly fuzzy and inconclusive to every generation of readers 
of the Education. He notably failed to argue any position to its terminus, aware 
that in an America enjoying its gilded age no opponents could be enlisted in 
systematic debate.*4 There was, he lamented, no audience: “No one cares.” 
In an America pervaded, as Louis Hartz has shown, by an irritatingly effec- 
tive, all-corrosive liberalism, Adams was unable to come to the point and 
challenge the national creed head-on.** It was his very indirectness, supported 
by the doctrine that there were no certainties, that kept him from feeling free 
either to create his own truth or, by a shock of recognition, to intuit some 
specific truth immanent in history. Thus he rejected the Nietzschean view that 
the artist-historian should impose on his material and simply fabricate his 
myth no less than the Hegelian one that History is permeated by Spirit mov- 
ing in a determinable way. He never arbitrarily filled the nothing he encoun- 
tered: he patented no Dialectic, identified no True Leader, held no brief for 
Reason manifest, designated no Elite, Party, or Race.** That he institutionalized 
no insight, translated no transcendental truth into secular reality, imposed no 
law of science, is worth emphasizing for it distinguishes his effort from his- 
toricism such as that of Marx and Engels. Whatever law there seemed to be, 
whatever science appeared to be true, for Adams it required infinite qualifica- 
tion. Thus he found it easy to call his “Rule of Phase” his last plaything, “not : 


3 Even where he might be tempted to rationalise his failure, he admits his desire for 
power (Kducaiton, pp. 263, 358-9). In 1862, he wrote to Charles Adams, “But what we 
want is a school. We want a national set of young men like ourselves or better, to start 
new influences not only in politics, but in literature, in law, in society, and throughout 
the whole social organism of the country—a national school of our own generation.” 
Cycle I, p. 196. The Education and the “Letter,” too, were intended “‘to serve a eocial pur- 
pose,” Cater, p. 781; Letters II, p. 524; see also Jordy, op. cii., pp. 250-5. 

” How hard Adams tried may be seen in his review of Charles Lyell’a Principles of 
Geology where, as he confessed later, “hé resorted to what he thought the bold experiment 
of inserting a sentence in the text, intended to provoke correction.” (Education, p. 227.) 

% Cater, p. 621; see also pp. 330, 644-5, and his letter to Henry Holt, p. 455. To Henry 
James, Adams wrote in 1903, “We knew nothing—no! but really nothing! of the world. 
One cannot exaggerate the profundity of ignorance of Story in becoming a sculptor, or 
Sumner in becoming a statesman, or Emerson in becoming a philospher. Story and Sum- 
ner, Emerson and Alcott, Lowell and Longfellow, Hillard, Winthrop, Motley, Prescott, 
and all the rest, were the same mind,—and so, poor worm!— was Il.. . Improvised 
Europeans, we were, and—Lord God!— how thin!” (Letters, II, p. 414.) 

36 This is not to deny his doctrinaire economic notions or his ingenuous anti-Semitism. 
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meant to be taken too seriously”; he noted he was a Darwinian “for fun”; he 
regarded his “Letter to American Teachers of History” as a “fable,” as a 
‘form of humor.” And by holding that the relation between facts must be al- 
ways infinite, he put every relation between facts, every correlation, in doubt 
—makirg all statements equivocal, leaving all histories ambiguous, inverting 
every formulation until it affirmed its opposite, and then denying that too. His 
assertion that “no one means all he says, and yet very few say all they mean, 
for words are slippery and thought is viscous” can well stand as his final dis- 
claimer.*? i 

To see Adams employ this process of integrating ambiguities is to see the 
artist at work. The artist can provide a dimension for understanding politics 
and society whenever he disciplines his implacable urge to negate the world, 
whenever he harnesses the impulse which makes him shatter, as André Malraux 
has argued, the forms he has inherited. In qualifying and requalifying whatever 
did find expression, whatever did become manifest, Adams expressed himself 
ironically, elliptically, artistically. It is as artist that he used symbols point- 
ing at both the obvious and the concealed. By plausibly relating the concealed 
to the obvious, he denied what is affirmed, cancelled what is credited. He thus 
helped make the unbelievable believable, the impertinent pertinent, the un- 
conventional conventional. To carry this off, the artist must be playful.*8 He 
must be entertainingly, dramatically serious in order to lead man into the dark 
caverns of experience—caverns he lights up, illuminating what without the 
light touch would be unbearable. And yet he will keep men from embracing 
and fighting for the very truth he has revealed, committed as he is to mock that 
too. At his finest, which is also at his most anti-social, he cannot help but reveal 
that whatever implausibility his exploration has made plausible it too is 
streaked and. freakish, not to be taken in earnest, something already too com- 
fortable to justify human discomfort, too domestic to merit sacrifice. 

The result of the artist’s elliptical method—if it is successful—is to provide 
a fuller view of any specific situation, to broaden perceptions, enhance imagina- 
tive sympathies, heighten and refine consciousness. The capacity for this 
Adams himself discerned in the artist John La Farge: 


Of all hia friends La Farge alone owned a mind complex enough to contrast against the 
commonpleces of American uniformity.... The American mind—the Bostonian as 
well as the Southern or Western—likes to walk straight up to its object, and assert or deny 
something shat it takes for a fact; it has a conventional approach, a conventional analysis, 
and a conventional conclusion, as well as a conventional expression, all the time loudly 
asserting its unconventionality. The most disconcerting trait of John La Farge was his 
reversal of the process. His approach was quiet and indirect; he moved round an object, 
and never separated it from its surroundings, ... One was never quite sure of his whole 


3T Lettera II, p. 515, n. 1; Education, p. 352 (see Cater, p. 682); Letlers II, pp. 524, 531; 
Education, pp. 410, 451. 

** Thue Adams thought Raymond Poinoaré’s “artistic measure’ was precisely his 
“light touch.” Education, p. 455. “‘ ‘Discuss serious things lightly and light things serious- 
ly,’ was one of his rules of good conduct. ...” Cater, p. lxvii. See also his letter to George 
Cabot Lodge, Cater, pp. 540-3. 
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meaning until too late to respond, for he had no difficulty in carrying diferent shades of 
contradiction in his mind.*# 


Keeping contradictions in suspense, the artist projects possibilities which it is 
unconventional to consider. Taking stock for individuals too absorbed in their . 
immediate environment, too captivated by present urgencies, the artist will 
expose their usual business and politics as incomplete ventures, as meager pre- 
occupations, as flat and stale and unpromising. Developing new analogies and 
utopias, he may detect riches men fail to appreciate. And pointing to the con- 
crete sources of vitality and impotence which tend to escape extremists— 
activists too much in touch and quietists too much out of touch—he may not 
only emancipate men from the dictates of the past but also provide a basis for 
mediation and reconciliation. Sensitive to continuities he may chasten those 
who are merely expansive and fitful. He may make it possible for men to re- 
order and stabilize their existence, in the words of Herbert J. Muller, “by 
systematically complicating all issues, stressing the defects and the excesses of 
all values, insisting on tension, imbalance, uncertainty, and contradiction . 

by ironically qualfying the great triumphs and reverently qualifying the 
great failures....” 

To do this is to deprive any particular era or generation of its balance and ` 
success. By proclaiming himself to be a failure—by so labelling all of his im- 
pressive achievements—Adams outwitted expectations and implied that no 
one. had really encountered success, that his contemporaries were far from 
triumphant, that it was rash to consider the time of his lifespan as one of 
equilibrium and fulfillment for American politics and statesmanship. In placing 
in a wider context the manners and formulas of an America which had yet to 
come of age, he perceived characteristics to-which his compatriots were blind. 
He saw complexities where others saw simplicities, challenging the prevailing 
definition of practicality and efficiency, the formula of progress, the belief in - 
inevitable victory, the faith in the necessary destiny of American democracy. © 

By creating the complicating perspectives which placed American experience 
in a new light, by establishing new relationships, Adams redeemed a scientific 
failure which was unmitigated and genuine. For he offered a statement—given 
actuality in the very way he shaped his life—which is at once elegant’ and hu- 
manistic. Seemingly denying everything, he still affirmed good form—including 
a deep responsibility to the integrity of the philosophical and €3holarly quest. 
In implying that if men must waste their resources and fail it is imperative that 
they do so with dignity, he reveals his values—values which the assumptions of 
his science had to discredit. His immense “failure’’—-and now the word must be 
put in quotes—is significant: for he was successfully sustained not by his scien- 
tific conclusions but by his artistic commitment. Indeed, he fought heroically: 
recognizing the necessity of defeat he remained intellectually upright, un- 


49 Education, pp. 369-70. 
«© The Uses of the Past (New York, 1952), p. 24. Muller is discussing not the task of the 
artist but the tragic view of history. 
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humiliated by nature. Yet it is obvious that the way Adams redeemed his 
failure as scientist could not lead him to the only education, the only success, 
he valued—success in formulating a model for comprehending society, in mak- 
ing society the subject of law. 


IV 


Whether the task is to affect historical events or to gain understanding of 
them, Adams offered two methods, one by explicit statement, the other by the 
way he himself proceeded. Events may be dealt with either by the physicist- 
historian or else by the artist, either by those who master the forces of society or 
those for whom every view, every conclusion, is too provincial, too specific, too 
narrow, Characteristically, Adams jeopardized the validity of both methods. 
Thus he had held not only that scientific, positive history led to nothing but 
also that art, as a critical, negativist enterprise, had its limits no less: “The 
mania fcr handling all the sides of every question, looking into every window, 
and opening every door, was, as Bluebeard judiciously pointed out to his 
wives, fatal to their practical usefulness in society.” Yet Adams never followed 
up his daubt. He never openly stated that neither of his alternative approaches 
makes it possible to deal with the events of this world in a reasonable manner, 
that is, by persuading men in terms of a rationally held and defended standard, 
one whica is on the one hand admittedly less final than a Law of History but 
on the other immune to the irresponsible relativism implicit in the artistic 
method, a standard exposed to the impact of debate but beyond the endless 
mockery of irony. Only by acknowledging the relevance of such standards, of 
such political theory, is it possible (1) to conceive of ‘an eternity of Grants, or 
even of Garfields or Conkling or Jay Goulds” and, more importantly, (2) to 
deal with them by political, non-violent means. In the face of every imperfect, 
chaotic array of politicians, in the face of the innumerable gradations of human 
error, Adams counseled either control of conflicting social forces in terms of a 
determinste, absolute law or else suspension of all articulation. Thus it was 
easy for him to write, for example, that he saw ‘no hope for the government 
[the McKinley Administration] short of sweeping it out of existence.” Man 
had to impose forcefully upon politics or else decline to take it seriously. 

The temptation, some fifty years after Adams’ prime, to accept as well as 
act on the dilemma he posed, to treat his alternative roads to truth as the 
only valid ones, has certainly been strong. His way of obtaining education might 


41 One of the characters in Democracy, cast as a successful Massachusetts historian but 
an ineffectual diplomat, is made to say, “Let us be true to our time... I If our age is to 
be beaten, let us die in the ranks. If it is to be victorious let us be the first to lead the col- 
umn. Anyway, .let us not be skulkers or grumblers.” Since the speaker is a pessimist and 
eynic, this view is made all the more arresting. See also Cater, p. 449. 

& Education, p. 232. In 1862 he had already written that a mind to which “evil never 
seems unmixed with good” and to which “good is always streaked with evil...a mind 
which is not strongly positive and absolute, cannot be steadily successful in action... .” 
Cycle I, p. 195. ; 

& Cater, p. 458; see also Letters II, p. 100. 
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therefore help shed light on the possibilities of that flourishing modern social 
science which, like Adams’, is motivated by the desire to find theoretical models 
for a social universe lacking in intrinsic meaning, and which reaches out to 
order the accidents of history, to master the variables of behavior. This motive 
and goal pervade present-day research precisely to the extent that it assumes 
that all sequences of events and all allocations of resources are fundamentally 
arbitrary and artificial, that all norms, standarcs, or values are formed by man 
to serve his needs or escape his secular predisaments, and that the de facto 
universe is devoid of purpose and meaning. ; 

In a universe wholly free of imperatives, devoid of meaning, lawless in its 
very essence, social scientists may experience ar exhilarating sense of liberation 
—not, of course, liberation from the formidable institutional and organiza- 
ional pressures a society, but from restrictive theory. In such a universe, 
social science is free to impute norms, standards, or values.“ It proceeds by 
modestly offering its imputations as hypothetically posited conceptual sys- 
tems. “More and more,” one sympathetic student of the work of social scien- 
tists has concluded 
their self-conscious ambition is the same as that of tha natural scientists, to create a set of 
highly determinate theories for the explanation of empirical social phenomena. Increas- 


ingly they are learning the significance and functions cf abstract and systematic conceptual 
schemes. 


These schemes, it is hoped, will provide reliable scientific knowledge—the kind 
_ justifying unreserved commitment, the only kind which Adams would have 
credited with the value of education. They wil tie the random forces of history 
together. Composed of the neutral terms tha> relate variables, they will con- 
structively furnish unambiguous inferential links among the multiplicity of ex- 
perienced facts, among the mass of historical data. Created free from a politics 
of compromise, free from the presuppositions of such politics, they will consti- 
tute a unified, artificial order of unequivocal connecting terms. Ideally, they. 
will be a social constitution, but one purged of the subjectivism, the ambiguity, 
the variability of constitutions men have framed so far. They will not satisfy 
the conditions of an objective, positive, natural science of society as long as 
subjective, emotional, value-laden terms remain unreduced. Hence all language 


“u Adams was to recall that he had “sat down as though he were again a boy at school 
to shape after his own needs the values of a Dynamic Theory of History.” In order “to be- 
come effective” he had ‘‘to invent s formula of his oon for his own universe. .. . ” (Educa- 
tion, pp. 472-3; emphasis supplied.) 

4 Bernard Barber, Science and the Social Order (Glencoe, DIL, 1952), p. 244. The follow- 
ing treatises might be mentioned: Stuart C. Dodd, Dimenstons of Society: A Quanittalive 
Systematics for the Social Sciences (1942); Herbert A. Simon, Adminsirative Behavior 
(1948); George C. Homans, The Human Group (1960); Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham 
Kaplan, Power and Soctety: A Framework for Political Inquiry (1950); Nicolas Rashevaky, 
Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior (1951); Talcott Parsons, The Social System (1951); 
Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Soctety (1952°; Roy R. Grinker, ed., Toward a Uni- 
fied Theory of Human Behavior (1956); see also Bel-avioral Science, a journal which began 
publication in 1956. 
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tainted by values must be eliminated. Vague standards must be converted 
into precise indices, into frameworks or constitutions capable of assuming ab- 
stract, mathematical form:“ At their best, social scientists must design a thor- 
oughly refined notational order untarnished by emotive blots, moral considera- 
tions, subjectively felt data, and historical bias. 

This order will not be conditioned or checked by the changeable, variable 
factors of human history. As an absolute, it will be radically unhistorical, 
compressing past and future into a timeless frame, It will be a perfect account- 
ing system, exhaustively taking care of all contingencies, dissolving all novel- 
ties and peculiarities by revealing them to be parts of harmonious universals. 
When suitably embraced, what appears as incongruous and paradoxical will 
disclose itself as congruent and unified. Once established and refined, a full set 
of genera_izations, losing its hypothetical character, will fully establish the real 
organization of the facts of social life. Structured by an objectively valid theory, 
the social continuum, no different from the natural one, will be understood. 
Thus it skould be possible, in principle, for the social scientist to know in terms 
of what rational structure to arrange society, control every baffling idiosyn- 
crasy, integrate every deviant. 

It is Adams’ work, the way he had sought education, which can make clear 
both the activism and the elitism this approach must imply. A social or histori- 
cal science resolving to become positive by operating on the epistemological 
premise of the physical sciences, admitting as final knowledge only what has 
been tested by an artificial, non-natural operation, and treating everything 
else, including its assumptions, as merely hypothetical, probable, or variable— 
such a science is compelled by its logic to resort to testing, to setting up opera- 
tions, to be productive and get results. It must be engaged in experimentation 
to obtain knowledge, for it considers only that true which it has constructed, 
manipulated, put to the test.* Indifferent toward the limits of history and the 
standards which transcend it—provoked by all manifestations of freedom and 
prepared to reduce them—such a science must seek to grasp variables in prac- 
tice, ordering them, pinning them down, bringing about what Adams called 
“the despozism of artificial order.””8 Thus its goal, admittedly far from realized, 
is to incarnate the trans-historical theory it posits, to translate, as Marx had 
envisaged, abstract philosophy into concrete action, to make the real blend 
with the idsal.*? 

It is no wonder that Adams was led to note the conflict between such a 
science and those who would defend their freedom," that he confessed in a 


48 As Adams‘discerned, “Ignorance required that these political and social and scientific 
values of the twelfth and twentieth canturies should be correlated in some relations of 
movement that could be expressed in mathematics...” (Education, p. 376). He frequent- 
ly regretted his ignorance of mathematics; see, for example, Letters II, p. 519. 

47 See Education, pp. 458, 488. 

48 Tbid., p. 458. 

49 See Adama’ letter to Taylor, cited in n. 18, above. 

se Tendency,” pp. 128-9. 
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cryptic comment to have written his “Letter to American Teachers of History” 
to ask them “what they are going to do abaut socialism.’ Moreover, he 
could scarcely have been pleased by the prospec: of a control of social forces so 
total that men would find themselves living in a réalm in which spontaneity 
and necessity were indistinguishable, If, however, he entertained doubts about 
all prospects, he must.have doubted the inevitability of the potential triumph 
of social science. Yet the only basis for such doubt is the belief in the possibility 
of appealing to an incommensurable human quality, the faith in the continu- 
ing possibility of using language to educate and enlighten men, jhe expectation 
that they will tend to act rightly once they are made aware of what they do, 
once they are led to see the tension between tne real and the ideal, once the 
artist has raised the implications of their actions to a level of consciousness 
which makes them feel uncomfortable and reb-llious. Adams’ resignation was 
never so complete as to cause him to repudiate this faith or shirk the work it 
demands. For he: had emphatically seen it as his duty ‘to fit young men, in uni- 
versities or elsewhere, to be men of the world, equipped for any emer- 
gency... .’’ If despite all his digressions he ultimately clarified the failure of 


`. positivist science and negativist art to provid2 a sufficient grounding for dé- 


pendable knowledge of man and society, he may have equipped the student 
better than he had reason to hope. 


® Waldo G. Leland, quoted in Cater, p. xov. See also Letters II, p. 537. 
n Education, p. x. 


J. ALLEN SMITH: JEFFERSONIAN CRITIC OF 
THE FEDERALIST STATE* 


HOWARD H. DEAN 
Untverstiy of Oregon 


It is a commonplace that every period rewrites history in the light of its own 
problems, and with the aid of wisdom after the event. Changes in the climate 
of opinicn and ghifts in the winds of doctrine naturally bring the contributions 
of earlier thinkers under new scrutiny. Today the mood of critical reassessment 
is strong, for a significant shift has taken place in English and American politi- 
cal opinion during the past decade; the temper of the times is not visionary, 
but revisionist, and the pull is not toward revolution, but toward revaluation. 
The spate of books and articles on the “new conservatism,” the “new right,” 
and the “conservative tradition,” however, and if ever, defined;! the recon- 
siderations of liberal and reformist thought;? the succession of Michael Osake- 
shott to the chair of Harold J. Laski; the recantations of repentant liberals, 
and the curious spectacle of revolutionaries triumphantly in reverse; the vogue 
of Burke and De Tocqueville; and even the difference between D. W. Brogan’s 
earlier acid etching of the American political scene and his recent essay in con- 
tentment,? all make clear in their varying ways that times have changed. 

Louis Hartz has recently said that, “in American social studies we still live in 
the shadcw of the Progressive era.’ The political and social thinkers who laid 
the intellectual foundations of Progressivism have long enjoyed the flattery of 
imitation: surely they also deserve the tribute of reappraisal. It would be 
churlish, while still standing on their shoulders, smugly to proclaim their feet 
of clay. But to scan the horizons today we need a different footing. Certainly 
J. Allen Smith, whose political ideas are the subject of this essay, would wish 
us to avoid the error of Hway: “Hway, said Confucius, ¢s of no assistance to 
me; there <3 nothing that I say in which he does not delight.’’® 

One of the most vigorous and incisive voices of the Progressive era, J. Allen 
Smith was a lawyer who found the ministry of municipal litigation and village 


* This article is a revision of a paper read at the Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association meeting at Moscow, Idaho, April 1955. 

1The New American Right, ed. Daniel Bell (New York, 1955); Russell Kirk, The 
Conservative Mind (Chicago, 1953); Clinton L. Rossiter, Conservatism in America (New 
York, 1955). 

t Eric F. Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny (New York, 1952); Louis Hartz, The - 
Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1955); Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform 
(New York, 1955). 

*D. W. Brogan, Government of the People (New York, 1983); Politics in America (New 

York, 1954). 
4 Hartz, op. cit., p. 27. Professor Harts suggests that Progressives like Beard, Smith, 
Parrington, Louis Boudin, and Gustavus Myers did not really grasp the America in which 
they lived (p. 237). . 

ë Carl L. Becker, Everyman His Own Historian (New York, 1935), p. v. 
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vexation’ too confining, took a doctorate in economics at the University of 
Michigan in 1894, and then set forth on an academic career. But the blade of 
his mind cut too sharply across the grooves of academe, and he was dropped 
from his first brief post: ‘the hornets are quick with their stings if the nest of 
privilege is disturbed.”’? Thenceforth he carried out his “‘exposition of the gentle 
art of thwarting the majority will by legal and constitutional means”! at the 
University of Washington where he was professar of political science from 1897 
until his death in 1924, a span of years which marked the rise and decline of the 
Progressive movement.’ A fearless and stimulating teacher, he was a respecter 
neither of prescriptive privilege nor of stuffed shirts. He called a spade a spade, 
he called the Constitution of the United States £ reactionary document, and he 
is now perhaps best remembered as a main forerunner of Beard’s economic 
interpretation.!° His ideas influenced Theodore Roosevelt, William Allen 
White, Robert M. La Follette, and many other Progressive leaders. Although 
his fame today is faded, Parrington’s great st.dy dedicated to his memory, 
“scholar, teacher, democrat, gentleman, he was the friend of all who love 
justice,” is a monumental reminder of his name. In the late 1930’s Odegard 
and Helms inscribed their book on American politics to his memory,” and 
American government students still make his a2zquaintance in Christensen and 


*The phrase is Edmund Burke’s. Reflecttons on the French Revolution, Everyman’s 
Library edition (London, 1953), p. 40. 

1 Vernon L. Parrington, Introduction to J. Allen Smith, The Growth ae Decadence of 
Constitutional Government (New York, 19380), p. xvi. Cited henceforth as Growth. Smith 
was dropped from the faculty of Marietta College oszensibly as a retrenchment measure, 
but a replacement was appointed: “apparently moner was available if a suitable man was 
found.” Arthur G. Beach, A Pioneer College: The Story of Marietta (Privately printed, 
1935), p. 227. 

t Parrington, tbid. 

* For accounts of Smith’s life and work see Erie F. Goldman, “J. Allen Smith: The 
Reformer and His Dilemma,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, Vol. 35, pp. 195-214 (July, 
1944); Edward MacMahon, “James Allen Smith,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
Vol. 17, pp. 286-87 (1935). 

10 Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation af the Constitution of the United States 
(New York, 1913). Joseph Dorfman has argued that Beard’s book was not a documented 
vindication of Smith’s interpretation, but, on the ccntrary, was partly an effort to meet 
Smith’s charge that the Constitution was a “reactionary”? document. The Economic 
Mind in American Civilization (New York, 1949), Vol. 3, pp. 848-49. In similar vein, 
Robert E. Thomas has emphasized that Beard had ittle patience with what he regarded 
as the imbecilities of the Articles of Confederation; that he had tremendous admiration 
for the Founding Fathers, was an opponent of Porulist-Wilsonian ideas, and an ardent 
defender of judicial review. “A Reappraisal of Charies A. Beard’s An Economic Interpre- 
tation of the Constitution,” American Historical Rertew, Vol. 57, pp. 370-375 (January, 
1952). As Thomas notes, chapter IV of Beard’s TFe Supreme Court and the Constitution 
New York, 1912), entitled “The Spirit of the Constitution,” is in marked contrast to 
Smith’s evaluation of that spirit. 

u Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 3 Vols. (New York, 
1927-30). 

12 Peter H. Odegard and E. Allen Helms, Amerscan Politics (New York, 1938). 
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Kirkpatrick’s widely used anthology." In 1948 Harold J. Laski wrote lovingly 
and extravagantly that, of American political scientists since 1900, only the 
work of those like J. Allen Smith was seriously relevant to contemporary 
America. 

Permanently interesting as part of the literature of social criticism in 
America, as a fresh and penetrating voice at a time when constitutional studies 
often seemed ‘formal and devout and lifeless and dull,” Smith is even more 
significant as revealing the tensions in Progressive thought. The magnitude of 
those tensions, the conflicting values, the pull of contradictory forces, the deep 
ambivalence, is suggested by contrasting.Herbert Croly’s ideal of a benevolent, 
neo-Federalist, centralized, reforming state with Brandeis’s urgent warnings of 
“the curse of bigness,” or by setting Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” alongside 
Wilson’s “New Freedom.”!* The problems of the past do not necessarily die 
with it: recent controversies over roads to serfdom or roads to reaction are in 
& real sense the current versions of the perplexities which plagued Progressive 
minds. Smith’s thought strikingly suggests the diffculty and danger both of 
seeking to attain Jeffersonian ends by Hamiltonian means, and of using 
Jeffersonian means to fashion a hook for Leviathan. 


I 


The simple, forceful, audacious theme of Smith’s famous first book, which 
appeared in 1907,7 was that the spirit of American government is the reac- 
tionary, undemocratic spirit of the propertied classes frustrating the will of the 
masses. Generally regarded as the democratic ark of the covenant, the Consti- 
tution was in bitter fact the conspiratorial product of the Thermidorean reac- 
tion of 1737 which snuffed out the democracy of the Revolutionary period. In 
the Constitution property rights and minority interests were hedged about 
with a system of checks and balances irreconcilable with popular government. 
Nearly impossible to amend, clogging and baffling the popular will, embracing 
a spurious federalism which only thinly masked national supremacy, guarded 
by an oligarchic judiciary, the Constitution was an instrument which defeated 
the true end of government: “the unhampered expression and prompt enforce- 
ment of public opinion.’’!§ Smith sought to unmask the democratic pretensions 
of the Constitution, to show that “things are seldom what they seem,” al- 


u A, N. Christensen and E. M. Kirkpatrick, The People, Politics, and the Politician, 
rev. ed. (New York, 1950). 

4 Harold J. Laski, The American Democracy (New York, 1948), p. 749. 

1 Walton H. Hamilton, reviewing Smith’s Growth, Yale Law Journal, Vol. 40, pp. 
152-53 (November, 19380). 

1$ Herbert Croly, The Promise of American Life (New York, 1909); Louis D. Brandeis, 
The Curse of Bigness, ed. Osmond K. Fraenkel (New York, 1934); Theodore Roosevelt, 
The New Nationalism (New York, 1910); Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom (New York, 
1913). 

17 The Spirti of American Government (New York, 1907). Cited henceforth as Spirit. 

18 Thid., p. 305. 
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though curiously enough for so devoted a champion of the popular will, he 
never bothered to explain away the gullibility of a people so artfully pams 
boozled for more than a century.!? 

A “Reform Darwinian,” Smith believed that the line of political progress 
lay in the evolution from unlimited and irresponsible government, through a 
stage of limited and irresponsible government, to the democratic level of un- 
limited and responsible government. His cherished image of democracy was one 
in which checks and balances were swept away and the people’s will reigued 
supreme. Adverting to the early state constitutions as having gpproached this 
goal, he exhibited no Actonian misgivings about the problem of power:™ 


In so Zar a8 government had now passed into the hands of the people there was no 
longer ary reason to fear that it would encroach upon what they regarded as their rights. 


Like many American political scientists,“ Smith looked longingly at the dis- 
ciplined, responsible, programmatic British party system whose American 
counterpart had been made impossible by the constitutional dispersion of 
. power and responsibility.2* Yet, unlike many present-day writers, he rejected 
the vision of the President as a latter-day popular tribune and charismatic 
oracle of the nation’s real will.” Indeed, he regretted that the Framers had not 
intended the President to be “a mere administrative agent of Congress,’ and 
complained that they had bestowed upon him an independent obligation to 
defend the Constitution which was more binding than “his duty to enforce the 
laws enacted by Congress.’’6 

Despite the claim that Smith “set in motion the economic interpretation”?! 
of the Constitution, his essential concern was not with economic foundations, 
but with political institutions and theories, and his interpretation of politics 


18 Herbert Croly, in rejecting Smith’s conspiracy theory of the Constitution, asked 
why the Jeffersonians had not undone the Federalist handiwork when they assumed 
power. His answer was that the political system was harmonious with the economic inter- 
ests of the Jeffersonians. Progressive Democracy (New York, 1914), pp. 46-51. 

1 Goldman, op. cit. supra n. 2, at p. 146. 

n Spirit, p. 293. 

* See American Political Science Association Committee on Political Parties, “Toward 
a More Responsible Two-party System.” Supplement to this REVIEW, Vol. 44 (September, 
1950). Austin Ranney has suggested that the failure to develop such a system in the 
United States is not due to popular ignorance of the case for ita virtues, but rather to the 
point emphasized by A. Lawrence Lowell, that “responsible and disciplined parties will 
appeal only to a people committed to the desirability of unlimited majority rule, and that 
the American people, far from believing in majority rule, are devoted to the preservation 
of minority rights against majority rule.” The Doctrine of Responsible Party Government 
(Urbana, T., 1954), p. 160. 

% Spirit, pp. 203-29. ' 

“4 For an extreme example see ee H. Riker, Democracy in the United States (New 
York, 1958), pp. 346-65. 

% Spirit, p. 146. 

8 Ibid., p. 146. 

47 William Seagle, “James Allen Smith,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 14, 
p. 116 (19365). 
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was more political than economic. The political reforms he desired were chiefly 
the adoption of the direct democratic devices so confidently regarded at the 
turn of the century.** Although he warned reactionaries that continued frustra- 
tion of the popular will might lead to a national constitutional convention, 
sweeping away the entire system of checks and balances, his main hope was 
for reform at the state and local level.2® His proposals for reform did not go so 
deeply to the root of things as his reputation as a radical might suggest. Indeed, 
hepinned his faith largely upon devices which more radical social critics might 
have scorned ag mere mechanical tinkering. ` 
On the economic front, Smith opposed laissez-faire and socialism alike.” Be- 
. heving in the regulative powers of competition, he argued that monopoly and 
concentration had stifled real competition, and urged a positive role for the state 
in controlling and organizing industrial forces. But save for the “gas and 
water’ variety, he rejected socialism because of its rejection of the competitive 
principle as inherently vicious. Economically, his main hopes centered on the 
adoption of monetary reforms which he thought the key to the revival of com- 
petition. He also proclaimed that democracy was the enemy of monopoly, 
that it demanded equality of opportunity and the equitable distribution of the 
product of industry. But he was never very clear as to the concrete measures 
necessary for achieving these goals, and it may be doubted whether monetary 
reforms were equal to the task. His later thought certainly suggests that he had 
been shaken by the dilemma suggested in Acton’s epigram: “the passion for 
equality made vain the hope of freedom.””* 


28 Smith, “Recent Institutional Legislation,” Procesdings of the American Political 
Science Association, Fourth Annual Meeting, Vol. 4, pp. 141-51 (1908). 

29 Spirits, p. 347. 

1 See Dorfman, loc. cit. supra n. 10, at pp. 294-9. 

& Smith, “The Multiple Money Standard,” Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Vol. 7, pp. 178-232 (March, 1896). 

3 John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, 
ed. John Noville Figgis and Reginald Vere Laurence (London, 1907), p. 57. Like Edward 
A. Ross, John R. Commons, and others in the Populist-Progressive tradition (see Hof- 
stadter, The Age of Reform, pp. 8-9; 173-184), J. Allen Smith was quite hostile toward the 
tide of immigrants, and was particularly concerned with the need to restrict Immigration 
from the Far East. In a paper presented to a meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, “The Relation of Oriental Immigration to the General Immigration Problem,” 
Bulletin of the American Economic Association, Fourth Series, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 237-42 
(April, 1911), Smith pointed to the contradiction in having a protective tariff alongside 
an open immigration policy which benefitted some employers by providing cheap labor 
and harmed the American laborer by depressing the standard of living. The furthering of 
the great purpose of America, the diffusion and preservation of a high level of general well- 
being, justified in Smith’s view the exclusion of “undesirable” immigrants. His argument 
was largely economic, for he defined “undesirable immigrant” as one willing to work for 
less than the prevailing rate of wages (p. 242). But his position had a moral basis in addi- 
tion, for he spoke of “low grade immigrants who Jacked the initiative, the energy, and the 
means” (p. 238) to have come in prior to the exploitation of immigration as a regular 
business by the great steamship companies. The appearance of “the Chinese coolie, with 
his low.standard of living and his patient endurance, was an undeniable meance to the well- 
being of the American laborer” (p. 239). The same might be said, Smith added, of much 
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Despite his angry sense of deeply entrenched privilege and plunder masked 
by piety-and patriotism, Smith’s first book was filled with an optimistic faith 
in progress which to our more chastened age seems almost pathetically naive. 
He believed that democracy would “raise government to the rank and dignity 
of a science,” ® by making it appeal to the people’s reason rather than to their 
fear and superstition: “we are at the threshold of a new social order under 
which the few will no longer rule the many.” One listens with uneasiness to this 
apocalyptic note which Smith sometimes struck, with its overtone of histosy 
redemptively nearing some terminus of righteousness where thg unregenerate 
- would be cast out and where in place of struggle and conie unanimity and 
new harmony would prevail:* 

We are witnessing and taking part in the final struggle between the old and the new— 
a struggle which will not end until one or the other of these irreconcilable theories of 


government is completely overthrown, and a new and harmonious political structure 
evolved. 


It would be unfair to read too much into this, but in it lurks the suggestion, at 
least, of that final victory of the popular will which would mark the end of public 
- policy based on the pressures of various and contending interests, the end of 
bargaining and negotiation, the end of compromise—the end, indeed, of poli- 
tics. Fortunately this was a recessive strain in Smith’s thought, for it bears the 
stigma of the saints of many profane eschatologies who readily imagine that 
conformity in the service of their mortal gods is perfect freedom: secular salva- 
tion has.often been the goal of that politics of perfection which has borne such 
bitter witness to the evil that good men do. True believers who look for the 
motive forces of history conveniently “to commit hara-kiri on the doorstep of 
the ideal’’** have never learned that in the grammar of politics there is no 
future perfect. 

It is hard not to admire the courage, the faith, and the passion for justice 
which moved J. Allen Smith. But it is hard not to smile a bit wistfully at his 
vision of a new world heralded by the clarion voice of the People, calling in 
unison, knowing what it wants, how to get it, and hastening to the new 
Jerusalem by way of the initiative, referendum, recall, direct primary, popular 
election of Senators, and the “packing” of the Supreme Court. A gulf separates 
the Smith of 1907 from those more recent analysts of the spirit of American 
government, who, knowing revolution, dictatorship and total war, have con- 


~ eluded instead :?7 


of the immigration from Europe. Exclusion of Oriental immigrants, he explained, “does 
not necessarily imply a belief on our part that the Oriental races are inferior to our own, 
but that they are fundamentally different, and if they were admitted in considerable num- 
bers, it would mean a race problem of serious import” (p. 238). 

z Spirit, p. 386. 

H” Ibid., p. 380. 

æ Ibid., p. 378. 

3 Becker, op. cH. supra n. 5, at p. 119. 

3 Herbert Agar, The Price of Union (Boston, 1950), pp. 680-91. 
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The United States, of course, may some day attain such ‘uniformity (or have it thrust 
upon her) that she will abandon her federal structure; but until that happens she will be 
governed by concurrent majorities, by vetoes and filibusters, by parties which take both 
sides of every dangerous question, which are held together by the amusements and rewards 
of office-seeking, and which can only win an election by bringing many incompatible 
groups to accept a token triumph in the name of unity, instead of demanding their full 
“rights” at the cost of a fight. 

The world today might do worse than study the curious methods by which such assuage- 
ments are effected. 

+ 


If 
e 

The very title of Smith’s last book, The Growth and Decadence of Constitu- 
tional Government?! bespoke the disenchantment which came in the wake of 
the first world war. The mouths of Progressive prophets were stopped with 
bitter dust: “The war intervened,” remarked Parrington, “and the green fields 
shriveled in an afternoon.’”* The pervasive theme of the book was the danger 
of centralized power, whether in the national government, in industry, or in 
that dangerous glimmering of a super-state called the League of Nations. The 
war and the political changes which accompanied it, wrote Smith, had con- 
vinced him “that extreme centralization of political power is one of the greatest -` 
dangers confronting this country today... . 74 

Chagrined by the growth of the national patriotism which had supplanted 
loyalty to the states, Smith protested that the national government had been 
burdened with tasks for which it was ill suited. As its power swelled, the capac- 
ity of citizens to comprehend or control it steadily diminished.“ His fear of 
centralization even brought him to disagreement with many liberal friends be- 
cause of his deep opposition to the proposed federal child labor amendment 
and to the League of Nations: 

I am canvinced that the only way to secure any real democracy in this country is to 


check the growth of federal power and to increase the freedom or initiative and authority 
of our local governments.“ 


But if he protested against the centripetal forces of government and capitalism, 
he was still no less critical of socialist propaganda for undermining the popular 
belief in the regulative powers of competition, instilling the idea that centralized 
control of industry was natural and inevitable.@ 

Smith’s new view of the meaning of the early state constitutions reflected a 
significant change of attitude. Earlier, he had hailed them as steps on the road 
to unlimited popular rule. Now he asserted that they had been based on the 


#8 Published posthumously (New York, 1930) with an introduction by V. L. Parring- 
ton. “A few minutes before his death Parrington had put his signature to a foreword for a 
book by his late friend and colleague, J. Allen Smith.” Joseph B. Harrison, Vernon Louts 
Parrington, University of Washington Chapbooks, No. 31 (Seattle, 1929), p. 29. 

39 Parrington, Main Currents, Vol. 3, p. 412. 

© In a letter to John A. Kingsbury, quoted in Goldman, op. cif. supra n. 9, at p. 210. 

41 Growta, pp. 194-96. 

42 Goldman, tbid., pp. 210-11. 

u Growta, pp. 226-28. 
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theory that “power , eveh though supposed to rest wholly on a popular basis, 
was, nevertheless, thought of as limited.” Ruefully he observed that the 
growth of the idea of unlimited popular power Lad led to the decline of belief 
in natural rights and natural law. The older notion of limited government had 
given way to a doctrine of “governmental absolutism” : “Political majorities, 
no less than public officials, are prone to take mto their own hands as much 
power as circumstances permit.” 48 

Like many who had witnessed the crusade to make the world safe fọr 
democracy, Smith voiced a growing disillusionment with public, opinion. 
Observing that we had not yet reached the stags of development i in which the 
people possessed the degree of civic intelligence demanded by democracy, he 
commented that “the great majority have little more rational foundation for 
their political opinions than for their religious beliefs.” In a mood reminiscent 
of Burke or William Graham Sumner,‘* he empkasized that the political situa- 
tion is the outcome of innumerable complex factors, that laws and constitutions 
are the results of slow growth and development, and that the most radical 
innovations are really but slight adaptations. Tew people, he concluded, had 
. the political intelligence or the ability to cooperate long enough to alter greatly 
~ the course of public affairs: “commonly accepted opinion, even under a purely 
democratic form of government, can aly be TEER as a determining 
political force, ”*9 


UI 


In spite of his reputation as a hard-headed analyst of political realities, J. 
Allen Smith seriously misjudged some of the strongest and deepest currents in 
the American political tradition. Too often he found conflict where there was 
consensus, and unity where there was diversizy. His preoccupation with the 
Constitution as the product of social conflict ard conservative reaction led him 
into that genetic fallacy which judges institut.ons more by their origins than 
by their later growth, and go the smoke of Shey’s rebellion and the din of the 
ratification struggle continually intruded themselves into his pages. His division 
of society into the few and the many came close to being a morality play di- 
vision of the world into the elect and the damned, and, with his conspiracy 
theory of the American constitutional system, blinded him to the deep popular 
consensus on which that system rests. 

As it has been suggested that aristocratic conservatives like Hamilton and 
Fisher Ames projected an unreal demonology of “the howling mob” because 
they ignored the deep attachment of that “mos” to property rights and consti- 


“ Ibid., p. 14. 

4% Ibid., p. 185. 

45 Ibid., p. 163. 

47 Ibid., p. 114. 

48 Sumner, The Challenge of Facts and Other hone ed. A. G. Keller (New Haven, 
1914). 

o Growth, pp. 82-83. 
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tutional government,®® so might it be said of J. Allen Smith that, by ignoring 
that same deep attachment, he had fallen into a radical version of the same 
error. He projected an unreal picture of the classes versus the masses, and 
belabored an unconvincing conspiracy theory. He was never able to appreciate 
the point of such wise exaggeration as Jefferson’s famous insistence that ‘every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. We have called by dif- 
ferent names brethren of the same principle. We are all Republicans—we are 
aj] Federalists” ;=' nor could he have found much comfort in the quip that the 
differenze between the two great American political parties is the difference 
between Tweedledee and Tweedledum, Unlike later writers who have been 
heartened by this diagnosis, he would not have agreed that the “disease” is 
better than its cure. But if discord loomed so large for Smith that he under- 
estimated agreement, he was also not beyond falling into a contrary error, for 
his conczption of “the people” as homogeneous and monolithic squared poorly ~ 
with the realities of an endlessly diverse and pluralistic continental federalism. 
His conception of direct democracy could have led only to disillusionment. 

One of the most intriguing turns of thought revealed in Smith’s later work 
has neyer adequately been discussed either by his admirers or his critics. This 
was his surprising shift from a Rousseauan rejection of checks and balances and | 
the group basis of politics, to an adulation of that prophet of nullification and 
concurrent majority, high priest of checks and balances, the South Carolina 
Aristotle, John C. Calhoun. Referring to Calhoun’s views on the nature of the 
union, Smith declared that he had written with “unanswerable logic’’™ in 
treatises which for “convincing agrument have never been equalled in all the 
literature dealing with constitutional interpretation.’ In this vein Smith 
wrote sympathetically of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798, argued 
that the Framers had not intended to establish national supremacy, and ap- 
proved Calhoun’s doctrine that the Constitution can only be finally interpreted 
and changed by the concurrent action of the federal and state governments. 
Voicing his regret that the Framers had omitted the word “expressly” from 
their grant of powers to Congress, he even went so far as to disapprove the 
doctrine əf implied powers. 

Smith’s new found acceptance of Calhoun’s views on the federal system 
hinged chiefly on his own attachment to the decentralization and local auton- 
omy which Calhoun had glorified for quite another purpose. This, the weakest 
element in Calhoun, he applauded openly. But he never avowed the strongest 
aspect of Calhoun’s thought, its pluralism. Yet there was implicit in his later 
thinking a deep sense of the organic nature of group and sectional interests and 


5 Louis Hartz, “The Whig Tradition in America and Europe,” this Review, Vol. 46, 
pp. 989-1002 (December, 1952). 

5! First Inaugural Address, Maroh 4, 1801. Quoted in Jefferson Himself, ed. Bernard 
Mayo (Boston, 1942), p. 221. 

8 Growth, p. 159. 

8 Ibid., p. 92. 

4 Ibid., p. 91. 
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‘an émphasis upon the ntulti-group society whica was hardly compatible with 
the monolithic conception of the popular will which dominated his earlier 
thought. In protesting state encroachment on local government, he asserted 
that a state is a purely arbitrary division, while a city is a “natural and organic 
unit with interests peculiarly its own.”= Even preperly apportioned state 
legislatures, he affirmed, cannot be representative of the various local interests 
of the state: the people of an agricultural community, for example, have no 
interest in or concern with legislation ‘relating to municipal utilities.** Here, 
surely, was the seed of a theory of functional representation whose implications 
Smith never squared with his earlier views. ° 

Perhaps the gravest weakness of J. Allen Smith’s political. thought was his 
failure ever to have reconciled the two conflictinz images of the political process 
which are implicit in his work. The significance of this issue far exceeds the 
mere question of a crucial irresolution in his cwn thought, for it goes to’ the 
very heart of the problem of government. On tha one hand was the Rousseauan 
image with its emphasis upon unleashing the monolithic will of the people, 
seeking unanimity as its ideal, but settling for majority rule in practice; fearful 

. of centralization and a policy-making bureaucracy, a “state governed by 

` clerks” ;®” fearful of representative government with its remoteness from the 
popular will, and rejecting the whole fantastic notion of the balance of powers; 
ever suspicious of sinister interest groups and parties—worms within the en- 
trails of the body politic, as Hobbes thought them;** Platonic in its emphasis 
on man fulfilling himself as Citizen; and hopefully envisioning man and the 
world remade. On the other hand was the image suggested by Madison in. The 

Federalist,°° with its Calvinist view of man es considerably lower than the 
angels; its rugged insistence on the ineluctable group basis of politics, its sense 
of the irreducible conflicts of class, section, and creed; its view of politics as the 
realm of compromise and the imperfect: the art. not of the best, but of the possi- 
ble and the second best; its deep rejection of Ctopianism; its skepticism of the 
primacy of politics; its conviction that the proklem of power does not disappear 
when the voice of the people plays at being she voice of God; its insistence 
that the source of law is not full guarantee of its rightness; and its abiding 
attachment to the need, above and beyond the suffrage, for those constitutional 
“auxiliary precautions,” with their counterpoise and plurality of powers, 
which so complement the multi-group “diversity of the community that its own 
pluralism is reflected in a pluralism within the government.’’® These were the 

s Ibid., p. 198. 

& Ibid., p. 194. 

5? Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. II, ch. 9, Everyman’s Library 

edition (London, 1946), p. 38. 

ss Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 29, Evaryman‘s Library edition (London, 1947), p. 
177. | 

8° The Federalist, Nos. 10, 51, Modern Library ecition (New York, n.d.): 

s Ibid., No. 51. 


& Norton E. Long, “Bureauorsoy and Constitusionalism,” this rnvimw, Vol. 46, pp: 
808-818 (September, 1952), at p. 811. 
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polar opposites between which Parrington believed the main currents of 
American political thought have moved. It is curious indeed that Smith un- 
easily embraced both of them. 

“Militant Jeffersonian Populist’? that he was, J. Allen Smith never made 
his peace with political or industrial Leviathans. There was in him a nostalgic 
tendency to look longingly after statecraft on a scale suited to “a nation of 
villagers.” Parrington was just as fearful of the future as Smith had ever 


bgen 65 å 


An industrialiged society is reshaping the psychology fashioned by an agrarian world; 
the passion for liberty is lessening and the individual... is being dwarfed; the drift of 
centralization is shaping ita inevitable tyrannies to bind us with. 


But Parrington admitted what Smith had never really faced, “the final defeat 
of the traditional agrarianism” :4 
The disintegration of the earlier romanticisms . . . has run its course. The philosophy of 


Jefferson and John Taylor, with its physlocratic bias, its antipathy to a money economy, 
its love of loca] autonomy, has been buried in the potter’s field. 


And so, tnlike Smith, Parrington had begun to wonder whether it might not be . 
necessary to “take our bearings afresh and set forth on a different path to the ` 
goal.’’®? Smith’s failure to come to grips convincingly with the adjustment of 
means and ends led him into what Lord Bacon called ‘‘the solecism of power, 
to think to command the end and yet not to endure the means,” Even his 
admirers came to admit that his Jeffersonian views were irrelevant to the prob- 
lems of an industrial society, that time had left him behind.** But we cannot 
afford to smile condescendingly at Smith’s plight, for the dilemma, he faced is 
as crucial today for new conservatives as for new Fabians: many an American 
liberal “has begun to wonder, with J. Allen Smith, whether incessant centraliza- 
tion is likeralism’s best hope.’’?° 

The greatest limitations of J. Allen Smith’s thought for the present obviously 
stem from the inherent weakness of his oversimplified analyses of American 
society and of democracy, and from the difficulty of fitting into the contours 
of his teaching those developments which, burgeoning in his day, have become 
the very matrix of present day political thought: the growth of the administra- 
tive state and the rise of the United States as a world power. His significance 


a Main Currents, Vol. 1, pp. 267-273. 

s Alfrea Kazin, On Native Grounds (New York, 1942), p. 149. 

& Walter Lippmann used this phrase of G. B. Shaw’s to characterize the longings of 
Bryan and Wilson. Drift and Mastery (New York, 1914), pp. 128-48. 

& Parrington, ibid., Vol. 3, p. xx. 

s Ibid., p. xxvii. 

67 Ibid., p. xxvii. 

* Francis Bacon, “Of Empire,” Essays, No. 19, World’s Classics edition (Oxford | 
1930), p. 52 

a Seagle, loc. ci. supra n. 27. 

7 Goldman, op. ctt. supra n. 9, at p. 212. 
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lies less in the dogmas he proclaimed than in the predicaments he revealed, and 
in the questions he often failed to answer and sometimes never asked; in some 
ways “he was like one of those revolving lighthouses which radiate momentary 
gleams of revealing light far out into the surrounding gloom and then suddenly 
relapse into complete darkness.’’" But. perhaps it is true that a man ought to 
be known by the dilemmas he keeps.. We should reckon J. Allen Smith’s worth 
less by the battles he won than by the Goliaths re was bold enough to seek to 
slay. To him we may apply Parrington’s words: ‘‘Communing with ghosts į is 
nat unprofitable to one who listens to their tales,’ nor without meaning fo 
those who “like Merlin pursue the light of their hopes where it*flickers above 
the treacherous marshlands,” Scholar, teacher, democrat, gentleman, he was 
a useful reminder that truth is as often compounded of wormwood as of treacle, 
and a fitting exemplar of the dictum that a professor is a man who thinks 
otherwise. 


n David Lloyd George, characterizing Lord Kitchener. War Memoirs (Boston, 1933), 
Vol. 2, p. 194, quoted by Lindsay Rogers, Foreword to Robert H. Connery, The Ad- 
mintstration of an N. R. A. Code (Chicago, 1988), p. xvii. 

7 Parrington, tbid., Vol. 2, p.i - 

n Ibid., VoL 1, p. viL 
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Selected Materials for a Comparative Study of 
Local Government 


HAROLD ZINK 
Ohio State University 


Literature on local government is extensive in such countries as the United 
States, United Kingdom, and Sweden, fairly comprehensive in such countries 
as France and Germany, and almost if not quite non-existent in certain of the 
under-developed countries. With the limited space available, it has seemed de- 
sirable not to include any materials relating to the English-speaking countries, 
since these are generally well known to scholars. An attempt has been made to 
bring in representative local government systems from the major areas of the 
world, but neither the Soviet Union, the Peoples’ Republic of China, nor any 
satellite country is included, mainly because of failure to find specialists who 
would undertake the task. Since this article is likely to be used primarily by 
those whcse linguistic competence is limited to English or a European language, 
emphasis has been placed on materials in these languages, but as much atten- 
tion as has seemed feasible has been given to sources in other languages.’ 

Tt is not surprising that the great preponderance of research in local govern- 
ment has thus far related to specific countries. Nevertheless, there has been 
some recognition of the importance of comparative studies in local government, 
and interest in such projects seems to be growing slowly at present. 

The earlier studies of William B. Munro, The Government of European Cities 
(New York, Macmillan, 1909) and William Anderson, ed., Local Government 
- tn Europe (New York, Appleton-Century, 1939) may be cited as somewhat iso- 
lated examples of earlier comparative works in the local government field. The 
quite recent studies of William A. Robson, ed., Great Cities of the World (Lon- 
don, Allen and Unwin, 1955), International Union of Local Authorities, Local 
Government Finance and Its Importance for Local Autonomy (The Hague, 1955), 
and “Village Government in Eastern and Southern Asia: A Symposium,” Far 
Eastern Quarterly, February, 1956, represent.significant projects in the present- 
day comparison of local government institutions and problems. A pilot study 
undertaken by the International Political Science Association, under the 
sponsorship of UNESCO, of rural local government in India, Italy, and 
Sweden,? end a more comprehensive survey, now in progress, by the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities, also sponsored by UNESCO, of local 


1 In addition to those who have contributed the various sections of this bibliographical 
article, thanks are due to Charles 8. Ascher, Fred W. Riggs, and the International Union 
of Local Authorities for assistance in its preparation. 

4 In this research study, Harold Zink of Ohio State Univeralty served as general re- 
porter, and Professors R. Bhaskaran of Madras University, F. Benvenuti of Padua Uni- 
versity, and A: Wahlstrand of the School of Social Work and Munieipel Administration of 


_ Gothenberg, as national réporters. 
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government throughout the world may indicate something of the current 
recognition of ‘the need’ for local governmen: studies which cross national 
boundaries. 


FRENCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


BRIAN CHAPMAN _ 
University of Manchester 


Í e 

Local government institutions before the Revolution are dealt with best 
in either Fr. Olivier-Martin, Précis d'histoire du drott francgats (Paris, Dalloz, 
1945) or E. Perrot, Les institutions publiques et privées de l’ancienne France 
jusqu’en 1789 (Paris, Sirey, 1935). The history of local government during the 
revolutionary period and the institutions which then emerged to form the 
basis of modern local government are dealt with most comprehensively in 
J. Godechot, Les institutions de la France sous la Révolution et ’ Empire (Paris, 
1951). The pattern of local government created by Napoleon has remained in 
many respects formally the same to the present day. The development in the 
nineteenth century can be traced through C. A. Vuillefroy and L. Monnier, 
Principes d’administration: extraits des avis da Conseil d'Etat et du Comité de 
VIntérteur ... (Paris, Joubert, 1837); L. M. de Cormenin, Droit administra- 
tif (2 vols., Paris, Paguernel, 5th ed., 1840), particularly Vol. 1;-M. Macarel, 
Cours d’adminisiration et de droit administra (Paris, Plon, 1852); A. F. A. 
Vivien, Etudes admintsiratives (2 vols., Paris, de Guillaumin, 1859); and 
A. Batbie, Trasté théorique et pratique de droit public et administratsf (9 vols. and 
2 supplements, Paris, Larose et Forcel, 2nd ed., 1885), especially Vols. 3, 4, and 
T. 

Since then all the major jurists have deyoted much space in their treatises 

on droit adminisiratif to the structure and place of local government: e.g., 
Duguit, Hauriou, Jèze. At present L. Rolland, Précis de droit administratif 
(Paris, Dalloz, 1947) and M. Waline, Traité élémentaire de droit administratif 
(Paris, Sirey, 6th ed., 1951) are outstandingly helpful. 

The basic laws on local government, the orzanization and powers of munici- 
pal authorities, of departmental authorities, of budgetary control, of personnel, 
of elections, are in the Code Dalloz, which is fraquently brought up-to-date. For 
special points and for the jurisprudence concerning local authorities, one must 
consult the Recueil des Arrêts du Conseil d'Etat statuant au contentieur... 
(Paris, Sirey, Collection Lebon et Panhard). The general theory of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization in France is discussed in C. Eisenmann, Centralisation 
et décentralisation (Paris, LGDJ, 1948). A simple statement of the relations 
between types of local authorities is in R. Jannin, ‘‘Les collectivités locales” in 
L’ Organisation gouvernementale de la France i Paris, Documentation Française, 
1952), which also contains a section by R. Maspétiol, “Les rapports entre le 
pouvoir central et les collectivités locales.” R. Maspétiol et P. Laroque, La 
tutelle administrative (Paris, 1931) and R. Nestor, Le contrôle du préfet sur l'ad- 
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ministration communale (thesis, Paris University, 1931) deal more specifically 
with central control, the former being the standard work. 

An excellent general survey and history of local government during and after 
the war is P. Doueil, L’ Administration locale à V épreuve de la guerre, 1989-1949 
(Paris, Sirey, 1950). J. Gandouin, La constitution et la réforme de l'organisation 
départementale et communale (thesis, Paris University, 1950) is a good descrip- 
tion of the postwar efforts at reforming local government and the constitutional 
basis of present local government. B. Chapman, Tntroduction to French Local 
Government (London, Allen and Unwin, 1953) is an account of the present 
status and functioning of local government in terms of political science. 

The organization of communal government is dealt with in R. Maspétiol, 
L’Organisation municipale (Paris, Sirey, 1934). The problem of the very small 
commune is discussed in P. Roy, L’Admtnistration intercommunale: le problème 
des peities communes (thesis, Bordeaux University, 1944). Of the various recom- 
mendations for reform, R. Lainville, Vers la réforme municipale (Paris, Sirey, 
1946) and J. Boulonnois, La réforme municipale (Pontoise, Lachevre, 1946) are 
particularly to be noted. 

Communal personnel and their status and rights are discussed for the pre- 
war period by M. Aragon, Les administrateurs communaux et intercommunaux 
(Paris, Sirey, 1935); for the post-war period by P. Bertrand, Le statut du per= 
sonnel communal (Paris, Sirey, 1946). The text of the present law is in “Statut 
général du personnel des communes et des établissements publics communaux,” 
Journal officiel, Paris, 1952. The organization and powers of municipal and 
general police are treated by P.-H. Teitgen, La police municipale générale 
(thesis, Nancy University, 1934); H. Roth, L'Organisation de la police d'état 
en France (thesis, Lyons University, 1943); and P. Chemineau, Etude de 
Vorganisatzon administrative de la police en France (thesis, Toulouse University, 
1944). Local government finance is precisely and clearly described in R. Lain- 
ville, Le budget communal (Paris, Sirey, 7th ed., 1951); there is some useful 
material in the general survey of the Ministry of Finance, Inventaire de la 
situation financière 1918-1949 (Paris, 1949); and an authoritative account of 
its shortcomings has been published by the Ministry of the Interior, Rapport 
présenté por U Inspection Générale, Tome I: Sur la réforme des finances locales 
(Paris, 19&1). The most recent and fully comprehensive study is Jean Singer, 
Traité général des finances communales et départementales (Paris, 1956). 

A commented text of the law on departmental organization and administra- 
tion is ed. R. Bonnaud-Delamare, Lot du 10 aéut 1871 relative aux conseils 
généraux mise à jour et complétée par différents textes législatifs (Niort, 1950). 
The same author has compiled a list of the powers exercised by members of the 
prefectoral corps in Auiributtons juridiques des préfets et sous-préfets (Monte 
Carlo, Editions du Livre, 1951). A general study of provincial life and admin- 
istration is B. Chapman, The Prefects and Provincial France (London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1955). The powers and position of secretaries-general of the pre- 
fectures are to be found in P. Guerrini, Origines et pouvoirs du secréiatre général 
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de préfecture (thesis, Lyons University, 1938) and P. Rix, Le secrétaire général 
de préfecture (thesis, Toulouse University, 1933). The recruitment and regula- - 
tions governing the prefectoral corps are gathered together in two publications 
of the Ministry of the Interior, Statut particulier du corps préfectoral (Paris, 
1951) and Recrutement des chefs de cabinet de préfet (Boulogne-sur-Seine, 1952). 
These officials are, however, in some respecss still covered by the “Statut 
général des fonctionnaires,” Recueil des docun-ents et textes relatifs à Vapplica- 
tion de la loi (Documentation française, 1950). For the status of the ordipary 
personnel of the prefectures, two reports of tae Inspection Générale de |’Ad- 
ministration are important: Rapport présente par Inspection Générale pour 
Vorganisatton et le personnel des préfectures départementales (Melun, 1942) and 
Tome I, Sur l'organisation et les effectifs des préfectures (1950—51) of the report 
cited above. . 

Regionalism has been a controversial issue in France during most of the 
century. The best pre-war book on the subject is probably M. Brun, Départe- 
ments et régions (Paris, Presses Modernes, 1939). Under Vichy, al ad- 
ministration came to be widely used; P. Gay, Le préfet régional (Paris, Sirey, 
1942) gives some idea of the changes then made. J. B. Bancal, Les circonscrip- 
tions administratives de la France (Paris, Sirey, 1945) picks up the pre-war 
thread after the war and is an able exposition df the problem in geographic and 
administrative terms. The existence of regional services and the appointment 
of a type of regional prefect in 1948 have led to several important practical 
changes in French local government, ably dealt with in J. Legrand,. Les essais 
d’adminisiration régionale (thesis, Paris University, 1950). 

The special position of Paris is illustrated in Raymond-Laurent, Paris sa 
vie municipale (Paris, Godde, 1938); M. Félix, Le régime administratif et finan- 
cier du département de la Seine et de la Ville d2 Paris (2 vols., Paris, Rousseau, 
1945); and B. Chapman, “The Government of Paris,” in W. A. Robson, ed., 
Great Cities of the World (London, Allen and Unwin, 1954). Chapman has dealt 
with “The Prefecture of Police in Paris” m the Journal of Criminal Law 
(Northwestern University, 1953). The powers and organization of the two 
prefectures in Paris are set forth in Organisation et attributions des services du 
Département de la Seine et de la Ville de Parts end Organisation et attributions des 
services de la Préfecture de Police, both publishad by the Imprimerie Municipale, 
Paris, 

An excellent study on the problems of towr planning and housing as they af- 
fect all local authorities is A. Bordessoule et P. Guillemain, Les collecituités 
locales et les problèmes de l'urbanisme et du logement (Paris, Sirey, 1956). 

There are many specialized articles on +rench local government in the 
Revue administrative, Revue du drott public, Revue des collecttutiés locales, and 
Bulletin d'information de l Association du Corps nr all published in 
Paris. 
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ITALIAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


BRIAN CHAPMAN 
Universtiy of Manchester 


Most works on Italian local government are formalistic and legalistic. In 
the course of the unification, 1859-61, the institutions of local government then 
existing in Piedmont were extended to the rest of the country; these institu- 
tions had been borrowed from the French; consequently the formal structure of 
Italian local goyernment is very similar to the French. The original law on 
local government was the law of October 23, 1859, sull amministrazione com- 
munale e provinciale. Various relations and modifications to this law proposed 
by the Chamber of Deputies in the period 1862-64 are to be found in Camera 
det Deputati, Sesstone 1868-64, Documents, Vol. I. 

The extension of this system of local government ‘to all Italy provoked con- 
siderable opposition, particularly from the northern states. In Milan a school 
of federalist thought, led by Carlo Cattaneo and G. Ferrari, had a strong fol- 
lowing for some time. Cattaneo’s works are scattered but show a mind of ex- 
ceptional quality. The best collection is ed. A. Bertani, Opere edite ed inedite di 
Carlo Cattaneo (3 vols., Florence, 1890). There is apparently no complete col- 
lection of Ferrari’s works, but G. Schinetti has edited a small volume of Le 
più belle pagine di G. Ferrari (Milan, 1927). The most notable supporter in 
political lifa of a different form of regional government was M. Minghetti, 
Minister of the Interior after the unification. He wrote a book on the subject, 
Le regioni (Florence, 1867), and his proposed law, with speeches, is to be found 
in his Discorsi parlamentari (Rome, 1888). In I partiti politici e la ingerenza 
loro nella giustizia e nell’? amministrazione (Bologna, 1881), he developed a 
theme common to many writers of the period: that much of the malaise of 
political life was due to the occult influence of territorial groups, forced by the 
nature of the centralized state to maneuver in Parliament. Three important 
jurists of the late nineteenth century made similar criticisms in their writings 
on local government: G. F. Ferraris, Teoria del deceniramento ammintstraitvo 
(Palermo, 1898); G. Saredo, La nuova legge sulla amministrazione communale e 
provinciale (2 vols., Turin, 1889); and Riccomanni, Lo Stato ed ìi poteri locali 
(Rome, 1873). A penetrating exposure of the situation which still existed after 
the Great War is in the Relaztone della Commisstone Parlamentare d’Inchtesta 
sull? ordinamento delle amministrazioni ds Stato e sulla condizione del personale 
(2 vols., Rome, 1921). 

A coordinated and consolidated text of local government laws was issued by 
the Regio Decreto of March 3, 19384: Testo unico della legge communale e pro- 
vinciale; an up-to-date version of this was edited by C. Martino and published 
in 1953 by ‘ite in Turin. This text covers the administration, personnel, finance, 
tutelage, and recruitment of provinces, communes, and the government of 
Rome. A commentary on the text was made by A. Lentini, Commento al T.U. 
della legge communale e provinciale (Milan, 1950); the same author discussed 
the position of local government personnel in his Lo stato giuridico det dipendenti 
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degli enti autarchict (Catania, 19517). He also published a systematic work of 
some quality entitled L’ammintstrazione locale (2nd. ed., Como, 1953). 

Probably the best contemporary work for obtaining information on the 
legal conditions and status of local authorities in terms of national law and 
jurisprudence is A. M. Sandulli, Manuale di dirito amministrativo (Jovene, 
Naples, 2nd ed., 1954). Also to be noted is G. Zanobini, L’amminisiraztone 
locale (Milan, n. d. i 

In 1945 there was considerable discussion of the ature form of local govern- 
ment in Italy; it now has a constitutional status. The Ministerg per la Costitu- 
ente issued the Relazioni all’ Assemblea Costituente: Vol. II is on Autonomie 
locali. The work of the commissions concerned with drafting the new constitu- 
tion, two of which were concerned with local government, are published as 
Atti della Commissione per la Costituzione (Rome, 1946). 

The new constitution not only contained a special section on local govern- 
ment but created a new form of local authority, the region. Indeed, Italy is, 
for constitutional lawyers, now ‘‘a State characterized by regional autonomy,” 
somewhere between the unitary and the federal state. Its theoretical founda- 
tions are to be found in G. Ambrosini, Autonomia regionale e federalismo 
(Rome, 1946). The legal status of different kinds of local autonomy have a re- 
- spectable history and Santi Romano, “Decentramento amministrativo” in 
Enciclopedia giuridica italiana (Milan, 1897) and P. Bodda, ‘‘Autarchia, am- 
ministrativa”’ in Dizionario di politica, Yol. I (Rome, 1936), should be noted. 
For the present constitutional position of local authorities, including the re- 
gions, perhaps the best work is still V. Falzone, F. Palermo, and F. Cosentino, 
La Costituzione della repubblica italiana (Rome, 1948); it is also discussed in all 
text books on constitutional law: e.g., G. Balladore Pallieri, Diritto costztu- 
tionale (Milan, 1949). Two works on regional government are G. Miele, Le 
regions (Florence, 1951) and B. Chapman, Italian Regtonal Government (thesis, 
Oxford University, 1951). The statutes of the special self-governing regions are 
most easily obtainable in the official Documents di vita italiana (Sicily, no. 13; 
Sardinia, no. 17; Val d’Aosta, no. 19; Trentino-Alto-Adige, no. 21). The re- 
gional governments have produced their own Codice regionale and a consider- 
able amount of other material. 

There is a.considerable bibliography on eae ise aspects of local government 
in several reviews. Perhaps those to be most closely studied are the Nuova 
rassegna, Rivista trimestrale di diritto pubblico, Corriere amministrativa, Ammin- . 
qstrazione staliana, Rivista amministrativa, and Rivista della corte det conti. 


GERMAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


ROGER EH. WELLS 
Bryn Mawr College 


‘On German state and local government. before 1945, James K. Pollock and. 
Homer Thomas, Germany in Power and in Eclipse (New York, Van Nostrand, 
1962),is a mine of information; it deals with the pre-Weimar, Weimar, and Naasi 


ee 
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periods and has numerous maps and bibliographies. Books published before 
World War I include William B. Munro, The Government of European Cities 
(New Ycrk, Macmillan, 1909), with a long chapter on Prussian cities, and Wil- 
lam H. Dawson, Municipal Life and Government in Germany (London, Long- 
man’s, 1914). A recent outstanding work is Heinrich Heffter, Die deutsche 
Selbstverwaltung im 19. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, Koehler, 1950), dealing mainly 
with the nineteenth century, but reaching back into the eighteenth and for- 
wagd into the twentieth. It is a history of German’ideas about self-government, 
particularly at gtate and local levels, and what was done or attempted to imple- 
ment them. 

For the Weimar Republic, Frederic F. Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman, 
The Government and Administration of Germany (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1928) has two chapters and a bibliography on state and local govern- 
ment. The texts of all the state constitutions are given in Otto Ruthenberg, 
ed., Verfassungsgesetze des deutschen Reichs und der deutschen Länder (Berlin, 
Vahlen, 1926). A more detailed analysis, stressing cities but with some atten- 
tion to states and other local units, is Roger H. Wells, German Cities (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1932), with ten pages of bibliography on German 
sources. 

For Nazi Germany, besides the material in Pollock and Thomas, op. cit., 
reference is made to Fritz Morstein Marx’s valuable chapter in William Ander- 
son, ed., Local Government in Hurope (New York, Appleton-Century, 1939), to 
which is appended a translation of the Deutsche Gemeindeordnung (German 
Municipal Government Code) of 1935. This law, stripped of its Nazi features, 
was widely copied in the Gemeindeordnungen adopted in the decade 1945- 
1955. 

On West Germany (since 1949, the Federal Republic of Germany), there is 
considerable information iù print.! The official publications of state and local 
units have largely been restored after the lapses of the war and early postwar 
years.” ‘They include state law gazettes (Gesetz- und Verordnungsbldlter), pro- 
ceedings of state legislatures, statistical yearbooks, handbooks and admin- 


1 Federal-state relations, Polish administration of the territory east of the Oder-Neisse 
Line, and the Saar are not covered in this bibliography. Moreover, space does not permit 
much discussion of Berlin, East Germany, and Allied military government (1944-1949). 
A standard work on postwar Berlin is Elmer Plischke, Berlin: Development of Its Govern- 
ment and Administration: (Bad Godesberg, Office of the U, 8. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, 1952) which includes an English translation of the West Berlin constitution of 1950. 
In the German Democratic Republic, state and local governments have fared as badly as 
they did under the Nazi regime, the states being abolished in 1952. Bome comment on the 
subject is found in Kurt Glaser’s chapter in Litchfield’s volume (cited above in the text), 
and-in a chapter in J. P. Nettl, The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany, 1946-1950 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1951). On allied military government, see Lucius D. 
Clay, Decision in Germany-(Garden City, Doubleday, 1950; Harold Zink, American Mili- 
tary Government in Germany (New York, Macmillan, 1947); Wolfgang G. Friedmann, The 
Allied Military Government of Germany (London, Stevens, 1947). 

2 On the earlier documentation, see Everett 8. Brown, Manual of Government Publica- 
tions: Untied States and Foreign (New York, Appleton-Century, 1950), pp. 85-87, 
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istrative reports, decisions of higher state administrative courts, and a vast 
quantity of local government documents.’ 

The state constitutions and laws on state anc local government are available, 
not only in official gazettes of the Lander, brt also in convenient collections 
which often have introductions and doen ea: Texts and English transla- 
tions of the state constitutions of the U. S., French, and Soviet Zones are pro- 
vided in Constitutions of the German Länder (Barlin, Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany (US), 1947). The constitutions adopted after 1947 are those 
of Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North Rhine-Vestphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, 
and Baden-Witrttemberg. For the Hamburg constitution, see Wilhelm 
Loeschelder, ed., Die Gemetndeordnungen in den westdeutschen Linden und die 
Verfassungen io Berlin, Hamburg und Bremen (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1953), which also contains the text of all the Cemeindeordnungen except those 
enacted by Lower Saxony and Baden-Wirttemberg in 1955.4 Johannes Hohl- 
feld, ed., Dokumente der deutschen Politik und Geschichte von 1848 bis zur Gegen- 
wart (Berlin, Wendler, 8 vols., 1951-1955) reprints the Schleswig-Holstein con- 
stitution (Landessatgung) of 1949 (Vol. 6, pp. 456 ff), the Lower Saxony con- 
stitution of 1951 (Vol. 7, pp. 23 ff), and the Eaden-Wirttemberg constitution 
of 1953 (Vol. 8, pp. 285 ff). For each state, scholars or officials have edited 
collections of laws on state and local government. See e.g., Günter Diirig, ed., 
Gesetze des Landes Baden-Wirtiemberg (Munich, Beck, 1956). 

Under general works, a comprehensive analysis is Edward H. Litchfield 
et al., Governing Postwar Germany (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1953). 
Besides two chapters on state and local government by Roger H. Wells, other 
topical chapters include state and local material. J. F. J. Gillen, State and Local 
Government in West Germany, 1945-19658 (Bad Godesberg, Office of the U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, 1953) deale mainly with the U. 8. Zone and 
Bremen and briefly with the British and French Zones. An earlier study is 
Comstock Glaser, Land and Local Government tn the U. S. Zone of Germany 
(Berlin, Office of Military Government for Germany (US), 1947). Alfred 
Grosser, ed., Administration et politique en AHemagne occidentale (Paris, Colin, 
1954) includes ‘‘cagse studies” of four states (Lower Saxony, Hesse, North 
Rhine-Westphalia, Baden-Wtirttemberg) and four cities (Düsseldorf, Trier, 
Gottingen, and Heiligenhafen).§ 

More specialized publications include Joseph H. Kaiser, Der Landtag 
(pamphlet, Munich, Hochschule fir politische Wissenschaften, 1951); Götz 


3 For further details about the Gemeindeordnunzen, see Roger H. Wells’ article in the 
National Municipal Review, Vol. 45, pp. 66-71 (February 1956). 

4 A. Koehler and K. Jansen, eds., Die Bundesremoith, 1964/66 (Berlin, Heymann, 1956) 
is a directory of the governmental organs of the Federal Republic, the states, and the 
principal local units. An important source of ourrent municipal data is the Statssiteches 
Jahrbuch deutscher Gemeinden (Brunswick, Waisenhaus), published annually by the 
Deutscher Stadtetag, the association of the larger Cerman sities. 

6 Among reference works on Germany, one ot the most useful on atate and local 
matters is Klaus Mehnert and Heinrich Schulte, Dewtschland Jahrbuch (Essen, Rheinisches- 
Westfälisches Verlagskontor, ist ed., 1949; 2nd ed, 1963). 
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Roth, Freakiton und Regterungsbildung (Meisenheim, Hain, 1954), a study of 
the formation of the cabinet of Lower Saxony in 1951, a monograph of a series 
edited by Dolf Sternberger, ~Parteten-Frakitonen-Regierungen; Ernst Wala 
et al., Die Mittelstufe der Verwaltung (Frankfurt, Institut zur Förderung öf- 
fentlicher Angelegenheiten, 1950); Hans Peters, ed., Handbuch der kommunalen 
Wissenschaften und Praxis (Berlin, Springer), of which the first of three vol- 
umes, Kommunalverfassung, appeared in 1956; Otto Ziebill, Geschichte des 
deutschen Stddtetages (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 21d ed., 1956), a fifty years’ 
history of the most powerful of the associations of local governments; Verein 
fir Geschichte der deutschen Landkreise, Die Landkreise in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1955), a ten years’ history of the county 
government association; Fredo Wagener, Die Stddte im Landkreis (Göttingen, 
Schwartz, 1955), on city-county relations; Karl Hahn, Praktische Kommunal- 
verwaltung (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1954), on municipal administration; 
Seydel, Die kommunalen Zweckverbdnde (Göttingen, Schwartz, 1955) on the 
more than 5,000 local ad hoc authorities; Walter Bauer, Dezentralisation der 
Grossstadtverwaltung (Gottingen, Schwartz, 1955); two monographs by Henry 
P. Pilgert, Community and Group Life in West Germany and The West German 
Educational System (Bad Godesberg, Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, 1952 and 1953); Alice H. Cook, Adult Education for Citizenship in 
Postwar Germany (pamphlet, Pasadena, Fund for Adult Education, 1954); 
Hans Wallenberg, Report on Democratic Institutions in West Germany (pam- 
phlet, New York, American Council on Germany, 1956); Theodor Steltzer and 
others, Birgerverantwortung in der Gemeinde (Frankfurt, Institut zur Förderung 
öffentlicher Angelegenheiten, 1952); and Klaus A. Lindemann, Behörde und 
Bürger (Darmstadt, Roether, 1952) in the Darmstadt survey series. 

The most useful periodicals on state and local government are: Archiv des 
6ffentlichen Rechis (Tübingen, Mohr, quarterly); Der Siddietag (Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, monthly), the official organ of the Deutscher Stadtetag; Die 
Selbstverwaltung (Heidelberg, Jedermann, monthly), the official organ of the 
Deutscher Landkreistag; Politische Studien (Munich, Isar, monthly) issued 
by the Munich Hochschule fiir politische Wissenschaften; Zettschrift für 
Politik (Berlin, Heymann, quarterly) issued by the Deutsche Hochschule für 
Politik, Berlin; Neue juristische Wochenschrift (Munich, Beck, weekly); Die 
öffentliche Verwaltung (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, twice monthly); and Deutsches 
Verwaltungsblatt (Berlin, Heymann, twice monthly). 


SWEDISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


ANNIKA BAUDE 
Royal Library of Stockholm 


Local government institutions have occupied an important place in Sweden 
over a long period of time and consequently it is not surprising that the litera- 
ture dealing with the history of the towns and counties is extensive. Space does 
not permit a listing of even the more significant historical works, but the many 
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titles will be found listed in the catalogues of the Swedish Parliamentary Li- 
brary and in the Swedish historical bibliographies covering the period from 
1771 to date. Note may also be made of Katalog dver stadshistoriska institutets 
registersamling (Stockholm, 1937) and Stadshistorisk revy. Register Over stads- 
historisk litteratur 1920/21—, published every second year in Stockholm. 

Official publications relating to local government in Sweden are numerous. 
Every county and most of the towns publish proceedings of their councils 
together with yearly collecttons of local acts. Some of the large cities pulalish 
local handbooks and statistical reports annually. The Stockholyys stads statistik, 
published annually since 1904, is most comprehensive and contains a great deal 
of significant material. Much information is also included in the national 
statistical publications such as Sveriges offictella statistik, issued by the Central 
Statistical Bureau, which since 1913 has published special reports dealing with 
election returns, financial matters, and the like. 

Official reports of public commissions investigating local government prob- 
Jems in Sweden are extensive. Some 13 reports during the period 1944-54 dealt 
with various aspects of local government. Examples of such reports are: 
Sveriges offentliga utredningar: Betänkande med förslag till riktlinjer for en 
revision av rikets indelning i borgerliga primdrkommuner (1945) and Läns- 
styrelsernas organisation och ställning inom ldnsférvaliningen (1950). 

General works dealing with Swedish local government include the following: 
N. Andrén, Local Government in Sweden (Stockholm, Swedish Institute, 1955); 
G. Hesslén, Public Administration in Sweden (Stockholm, Swedish Institute, 
1952); E. Broms, Studier rörande det svenska landstinget (Stockholm, 1930); 
P. Grante, Om den kommunala instruktions- och finansmakten (Stockholm- 
Lund, 1946); T. Griinthal, Modern kommunalforvalining (Stockholm, 1955); 
G. Heckscher, Svensk siatsférvalining i arbete (Stockholm, 1952); A. Larsson, 
Om kommunalijdnsteman och kommunalarbetare (Stockholm, 1948); F. Thun- 
borg, ed., Den nya kommunindelningen ¢ text, statistik och kartor (Stockholm, 
1950); P. E. Sköld and T. De la Motte, Kommunalkunskap (11th ed., Stock- 
holm, 1955); and O. Sérndal, Våra landsting och deras uppgifter (Stockholm, 
1947). : ) | 

There are a number of works dealing with the legal aspects of local govern- 
ment in Sweden. These include: E. Fahlbeck, Férvaliningsrdtisliga studter (2 
vols., Stockholm, 1938-41); N. Herlitz, Föreläsningar ¢ förvaltningsrätt (8 vols., 
Stockholm, 1937-42); N. Herlitz, Förvaliningsrättsliga grunddrag (Stockholm, 
1943); H. G. F. Sundberg and H. Berglund, eds., Kommunal förfatiningshand- 
bok (3rd ed. Stockholm, 1948); R. Malmgren, Stadsbildningen från rättslig syn- 
punki (Lund, 1910); S. Sjöberg, Dei kommunala besvärsinstitutet (Stockholm, 
1948); H. G. F. Sundberg, Kommunalräti. Allmänna delen (Stockholm, 3rd ed., 
` 1949); and O. Westerberg, Om rättskraft í férvaliningsratten (Stockholm, 1951). 

Various periodicals are worth consulting for material relating to local govern- 
ment: Kammarrättens årsbok. (Stockholm 1927- ); Regeringsrditens årsbok 
(Stockholm, 1912- ); Landskommunernas tidskrift (Stockholm, 1920- ); 
Svenska stadsforbundels tidskrift (Stockholm, 1909- ); Sveriges landstings. 
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tidskrift (Stockholm, 1914—- ); and Årsbok for Sveriges landsting (Stockholm, 
1936- ). Férvaliningsrdlislig tidskrift (Stockholm, 1938- ) and Nordisk ad- 
ministratict tidsskrift (København, 1920- ) not only contain articles of interest 
but are valuable because of their bibliographies. 


DANISH, LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


AXEL HOLM . 
Københavns statistiske Kontor, Copenhagen 


The municipal yearbook Kommunal Årbog, published annually on commis- 
sion by the Central trykkeriet in Copenhagen, summarizes the principal de- 
velopments of local government and contains an index of books and periodicals. 
Håndbog for Danske Kommuner, edited by N. Mglilmann and 8. A. Hjernov 
(3 vols., Copenhagen, Martins Forlag, 1954-55) deals with local government in 
general as well as special activities on the provincial town, parish, and county 
levels, but it does not cover Copenhagen, Frederiksberg, and Gentofte. Ernst 
Andersen, Administraitvt Tilsyn med Kommunalforvaliningen (Copenhagen, 
Gads Forlag, 1940) presents a detailed discussion of the administrative control 
of local government. Poul Andersen, Dansk Forvaliningsret (Copenhagen, 
Nordisk Fcrlag, 1946) is primarily a text on administrative law but contains 
useful sections relating to local administration. O. Bertolt, Kommunekundskab 
(Copenhagen, Workers’ Educational Federation, 1954) provides a survey of 
local government in Denmark for study circles. Statistisk Arbog for Danmark, 
the statistical yearbook published by the Danish Statistical Department, with 
index translated into English, contains various sections of interest to students 
of local government and lists all publications of this agency in English. Among 
the special reports of the Statistical Department which may be useful to 
local goverment scholars are the following: Elections of Local Governments 
(1954), Taxes on Real Property and Persons 665/66, 4th series, Vol. 165, no. 1 
and Accounts of Municipalities and Ports, 1946/47-1961/62, 4th series, Vol. 161 
no. 1. 

For those interested in the Danish capital, the city of Copenhagen has pre- 
pared a volume in English, Capital of a Democracy (Copenhagen, 1955). More 
technical studies of the capital include: Axel Holm’s Københavns Kommunes’ 
Forfatning (Copenhagen, pub. by the City of Copenhagen, 2nd ed., 1954), 
used as a textbook in the training of municipal officials, and Axel Holm and 
Kjeld Johansen, København 1840-1940 (Copenhagen, Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 
1941), which traces political and economic developments. Samling af Bestem- 
melser vedrørende K¢ébenhavns Kommune, published annually by the city of 
Copenhagen and going back to 1607, contains decisions of the town council, 
departmental administrative decisions, and the like. An annual publication, 
starting in 1840, Københavns Borgerrepraesentations Forhandlinger, contains 
the proceedings of the town council of Copenhagen. Vediaeg for Bestyrelsen af 
Københavns Kommunale Anliggender provides for the formal framework of 
government in Copenhagen; Københavns Borgerrepraesentatsons Forretnings- 
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orden lists the rules of procedure of the Copenhagen town council. The Copen- 
hagen Statistical Office publishes an annual statistical yearbook under the title 
Statistisk Årbog for København, Frederiksberg og Gentofte- samt Omegnskom- 
munerne and a monthly statistical review, Statistisk Mdnedsskrift. The same 

office publishes a municipal calendar, Københavns Kommunalkalender, which 
= contains an outline of the development and present organization of municipal 
institutions. ‘Those interested in public finance will find Københavns Kommunes 
Regnskab og Beretning om Kédmmunens Anliggender, published annually byethe 
city of Copenhagen and reporting municipal finances, and Regnskab og Beret- 
ning fra Fredertksberg Kommune og Gentofte ens a SOrRSPORIINE annual 
report of the finances of these cities, useful. 

The report of the commission appemted by the Danish Ministry of the 
Interior in 1989, Betaenkning afgivet Hovedstadskommisstonen (Copenhagen, 
1948) may be of interest though its recommendations relating to municipal re- 
form have not been put into effect. 

Gunnar Olsen’s De Danske: K¢bstaeder gennem Tiderne (Copenhagen, J. H. 
Schultz Forlag, 1943) presents a history of Danish provincial towns over & 
period of centuries. W. Oxholm’s Landkommunernes Styrelse (Copenhagen, 
Nordisk Forlag, 1935) gives an account of Danish rural parish administration 
but is now out-of-date. 

Kommunal Trdsskriftindex, published modiy by the Copenhagen town hall 
library, is an index of municipal periodicals and publications. Danmarks 
Kommunale Efterretninger is a municipal weekly periodical. Købstadforeningens 
Tidsskrift, published fortnightly, is the organ of the Danish Associstion of 
Provincial Towns; Sognerddstidende is a weekly periodical for rural munici- 
palities. Nordisk Administrativt Tidsskrift, a journal of administration, .occa- 
sionally runs articles dealing with local government in the nordic countries. 


LATIN AMERICAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT - 


' LEO LOTT 
Ohio State Universtty 


Publications on local government are not numerous in the Latin American 
countries, though materials are more adequate in Argentina, Brazil, and Mex- 
ico than elsewhere. It is to be hoped that the programs organized recently in 
Brazil and Costa Rica may serve to stimulate interest in this field throughout 
Latin America. 

For useful surveys of local government in various countries of this area 
Austin F. MacDonald, Latin American Government and Politics (New York, 
Crowell, rev. ed., 1954) may be consulted. 

. The legal aspects of municipal government in Argentina are dealt with in 
Salvador C. Vigo, El régimen municipal de la consistucién y las leyes orgdnicas 
municipales (Sante Fé, Imprenta de Ja Universidad Nacional del Litoral, 
1943). Relations of municipalities and the federal government are discussed in 
Luis Eduardo Molina, El municipio argentino ante el sistema federal de gobierno 
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y los preceptos de la constitución nacional (Cordoba, Imprenta de la Universidad, 
1946), and relations of provinces snd- the federal government in Austin’ F. 
MacDonald, Government of the Argentine Republic (New York, Crowell, 1942). 
A detailed treatise of significance is Rafael Bielsa’s Principios de régimen 
municipal (Santa Fé, Imprenta de la Universidad Nacional del Litoral, 2nd 
ed., 1940). The important role of the city is dealt with in Horacio Julio Storni, 
El municipio como institucién (Buenos Aires, Valerio Abeledo, 1949). Various 
aspects of Argentinian municipal administration ‘are dealt with in Alberto G. 
Caldumbide, Administracién municipal (La Plata, ed. del autor, 1942). The 
federal capital is discussed by Maximo I. Gomez Forgues in “El régimen 
municipal en la capital federal,” Revista de la facultad de derecho y ciencias 
sociales, Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires, tercera época, afio 4, no. 13, 
enero-abril, 1949, pp. 135-172. The position of provinces is discussed in 
Rómulo Amadeo, “Las provincias { Son soberanos o aut6nomas?” Boletin de la 
Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, no. 35, mayo-junio, 1940, pp. 369-375. 
Federal territories are treated in some detail in Juan Hilari6n Lenzi, Gobierno 
de territorios; conceptos bdsicos de la ley orgánica territorial (Buenos Aires, Tall. 
gráf. de F. y M. Mercatali, 1939). 

An illuminating survey of the development of municipal government in 
Brazil is to be found in a series of four articles by Océlio de Medeiros published 
in the Revista do Servico Publico: “A Constitucição do dereito municipal bra- 
sileiro na organização de Imperio,” Ano 10, VoL 2, nos. 3—4, julho-agosto 1947, 
pp. 45ff; “O município na organização republicana até 1937,” Ano. 10, Vol. 1, 
nos. 3—4, marco-abril 1947, pp. 50-59; “A reforma municipal na Constitucição 
de 1946,” Ano. 10, Vol. 1, nos. 1-2, jan,~feb. 1947, pp. 49-57; and “A situação 
municipal na carta e no regime de 10 de novembro de 1937,” Ano 10, Vol. 2, 
nos. 1-2, maio-junho, 1947, pp. 63-71. Two general volumes dealing with 
municipal government in Brazil are Orlando M. Carvalho, Problemas funda- 
mentales do municipio (Sad Paulo, Nacional, 1937) and Victor Nunes Leal, 
Coronelismo, enxada e voto. O muntctpio e o regime representativo no Brasil (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1948). Statistical material relating to the various Brazilian states 
is to be found in a volume issued by the Divisão Territorial do Brasil under 
the title Situação administrativa vigente. Federal territories are dealt with in 
Océlio de Medeiros, Territórios federais (Rio de Janeiro, Ed. Nacional de de- 
reito, 1944). Local government personnel administration is discussed in J. H. 
Meirelles Teixeira, O estatuto dos funcionários e a autonomia municipal (Sad 
Paulo, Prefeitura do Município de Sað Paulo, 1947). 

The development of municipal government in Latin America and especially 
in Chile is discussed in Manuel Ponce Jorquera, Gobierno y autonomta munici- 
pal. Origen de los municipalidades, su establecimiento in. América y el régimen 
actual instituido en los patses americanos (Valparaíso, Imprenta Mercantile, 
1946). Treatises dealing with the legal aspects of municipal government in 
Chile are Jaime Guzmán Palacios, Atribuciones, deberes y responstbilidades de 
los alcaldes (Santiago, Central de publicaciones, 2nd ed., 1938) and C. Moraga 
Ramos, De la responsibilidad en las municipalidades (Valparaiso, Imprenta 
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nen de Chile, 19445, Raúl Saenz Vieyra, Asambleas provinciales (Valparaiso, 
Sociedad ed. Italiana, 1942) analyzes the functions of provincial assemblies in 


Chile and contains inf ormation relating to local administration. 


Two general works on municipal government in Mexico are Armando Car- 
ballo, El sistema municipal en Mexico, desde su implantación hasta la consti- 
tución de 1917 y la reforma en el D.F. de 1928 en Departamento central (Mexico, - 
1936) and M. C. Rolland, El desastre municipal en la república Mexicana (Mex- 
ico, I. Molina M., 2nd ed. , 1939). Economic espects of municipal government ` 
are discussed in Felix Chaires González, Estudio económico de Jas municipios de., 
los Estados Unidos mexicanos (Mexico, 1936). Three theses dealing with mu- 


- nicipal government contain a considerable amount of significant material: 


Salvador González Lobo, El municipio Mexicano (1940), Florencio Barrera 
Fuentes, Historia y destino del municipio en Mexico (1950), and Mario Colin, 
Notas sobre el municipio en Mexico (1949): these were done at the National 
University of Mexico. 

The remaining Latin American countries kave only scattering publications 
in the local government field. These include: Roberto Molina, Guta municipal 
de Colómbia (Bogota, Imprenta nacional, 1936), now largely out-of-date; 
Ricardo Arenas Calvete, Guta administrative (Bucaramanga, Colombia, Im- 
prenta del Departmento, 1949), a more curreat work dealing with Colombian 
municipal affairs; a report of the second mseting of municipal government 
officials in Ecuador published under the title Congreso de municipalidades 
Ecuatorianas. Segundo (Quito, Fray Jodoco Ricke, 1951); and O. G. Ricketson, 
Jr., “Municipal Organization of an indian township in Guatemala,” Geographs- 
cal Review, Vol. 29, 1939, pp. 648-647. 


NEAR EAST LOCAL GOVERNMENT! 


HAROLD F. ALDEEFER 
Pennsylvania State Uasverasiy 


Materials in this field are scarce, fugitive, and mostly T In the 
states which emerged from the gradual breaxing up of the Ottoman Empire, 
the form of local government has followed the French model. Prefects and their 
staffs, appointed from the national level, supervise every move of local officials, 
thouigh elective local councils and chief executives give a semblance of demo- 
cratic government. Thus local government hes had little or no interest for the - 
native intelligentsia or the trained civil service, and there is little indigenous 
literature on the subject. What exists is, far obvious linguistic reasons, not 
readily useful to the Western reader. Moreover in English and French there 


“ig only too little; still less, in German, Italiam, or Russian. 


The legal foundations of local government are found in the constitutions of 
the national states. Helen Miller Davis, Constitutions, Electoral Laws, and 
1 Since the Ruvrnw hopes to publish in a later issue a bibliographical article on govern- 


ment and administration in Arab Asia, Professor Abderfer has confined his bibliography to 
non-Arab countries: Greece, Turkey, Egypt, the Scdan, and Iran —{ED.] 
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Treaties of States in the Near and Middle East (Durham, Duke University Press, . 
rev. ed., 1953), in which constitutions and other documents are translated into _ 
English or French, is basic. A current source of documentary materials and 
authoritative articles is the Middle Hast Journal, published quarterly ‘since 
1947 by the Middle East Institute, Washington, D. C. The Royal Central 
Asian Journal, published quarterly since 1914 by the Royal Central Asian 
Society of London, and Middle East Affairs, a monthly publication of the 
Council for Middle East Affairs, are authoritative and informative. 

The Middle East Institute pocently published Current Research in the Middle 
Fast, 1955, a definitive 175-page volume which contains 1,018 entries arranged 
as to topic, researcher, sponsoring organization, time of completion, and scope 
of work now going forward in the universities and institutes of the Middle 
East and Western world. Political science is one of the main subjects included. 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs in 1950 published The Middle 
East, a Political and Economic Survey (London and New York, 1950), which 
contains brief sketches of provincial and local governmental organization in ` 
- Egypt, Iran, the Sudan, and Turkey as well as political information about all 
Near East countries. Europa Publications Limited, London, published The 
Middle Fast, 1965, a survey and directory of Arabia, Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, 
Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Persia, the Sudan, and Turkey. In it are brief 
outlines of the constitutions and governmental organizations, including those 
of regional and local governments. Previous editions were published in 1948, 
1950, and 1953. 

For background material, The Kvolutton of Public Responsibility in the 
Middle East, published by the Middle East Institute (Washington, D. C., 1955), 
is recommended, though the material on government is general rather than 
specific; it contains a series of addresses presented at the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference on Middle East Affairs. Hedley V. Cooke, Challenge and Response in 
the Middle East: The Quest for Prosperity, 1919-1951 (New York, 1952) has 
the same defect, as do Alfred Bonné, State and Economics in the Near Hast 
(London, 1948); Halford L. Hoskins, The Middle Hast (New York, 1954); 
Ernest Jackh, ed., Background of the Middle East (Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1952); and Hane Kohn, A History of N ationalism in the Near East (New 
York, 1929). 

For a detailed examination of government under the Ottoman Empire, 
H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, Vol. I, and 
Islamic Society in the Eighteenth Century, (London, Oxford University Press, 
1950) are excellent; as an indispensable tool for research Henry W. Hazard, 
Adas of Islamic History (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1952) is most 
helpful. 

Writings on technical assistance and Point Four programs of the United 
States government often deal obliquely with local government, although the 
true significance of this relationship has never yet been fully explored. The 
March, 1950, issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Sociai Science is devoted to Point Four. 
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- In Greece, extensive study of local government was made by the American 

Mission (ECA) in Athens during the period 1€50-52. Articles and pamphlets 
resulting from this work include several by Harold F. Alderfer: Facts on Greek 
Local Government: A Prelimsnary Outline (Athans, U. 8. ECA Civil Govern- 
“ment Division, 1950); Report on Greek Local Government (Athens, U. S. Mutual 
Security Administration, 1952); ‘United States Aid at the Grass Roots,” 
National Municipal Review, April, 1953, pp. 168-171; “Modern Greek Govern- 
ment: The Basic Framework,” Journal of Central European Affairs, J anuary, 
1953, pp. 331-345; and “Modern Greek Government: The Realities,” Journal 
of Central European Affairs, April, 1953, pp. 28-46. A volume that provides an 
excellent political background for the troublesome years since the beginning 
of World War II is Bickham Sweet-Escott, Greece: A Political and Economic 
Survey, 1989-1963 (London, Royal Institute or International Affairs, 1954). 
The evolution of local government in liberated G-eece is outlined in G. T. Baco- 
poulos, Outline of the Greek Constitution: Political Systems since the Greek Revo- 
lution; Proportional Representation (Athens, 1950). 

Modern local government in Turkey is describad in broad outline by Eleanor 
Bisbee in The New Turks (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1951). Her article, “Test of Democracy in TurEey: Structure of the Turkish 
Government,” in the Middle East Journal, Apzil, 1950, pp. 170-182, is en- 
lightening. John M. Donovan, The Government of Turkey (Washington, D. C., 
1925) describes regional and local government in some detail. E. D. Ellis’s 
-` article, “The Evolution of Turkish Political Institutions: Internal Develop- 
ments in Turkey; Political Growth in Turkey, A Case Study,” is found in two 
installments of Current History: December, 1947, pp. 347-351, and September, 
1948, pp. 95-99. H. A. Reed in the Foreign Policy Bulletin of March 15, 
1955, discusses “Turkish Democracy at the Crossroads: Certain Instances of 
Apparent Political Regressions.” The Turkish Information Office supplies a 
pamphlet Self-Government in Turkey. Some information is also available in the 
Country Data Book for Turkey (Washington, C.C., 1950) published by the 
U. 8. Economic Cooperation Administration. 

A brochure, Cyprus Government, Handbook of :nformation Prepared for Use 
of the United Kingdom Goodwill Trade Mission, was issued at Nicosia in Cyprus 
by the Government Printing Office in 1946. 

There is surprisingly little material on Egyptian local government in spite 
of the long British occupation. J. M. Landan in his Parliaments and Parties in 
Egypt (Israel Publishing House, 1953) deals with the history of parliamentary 
institutions and. political parties and the extent of European influence, pro- 
viding a good background for further exploration in local institutions of govern- 
ment. Henry Habib Ayront’s The Fellaheen (Cairo, 1945) gives a sociological 
and economic picture of village life and its peasacts with some side glances at 
local governing practices. 

In the October, 1953, issue of the Journal of Arican Administration, L. M. 
Buchanan discusses “Local Government in the Stdan since 1947,” and in the 
Municipal Journal of January-February, 1954, “Local Government in the 
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Sudan, the Financial Structure; Difficulties of Recruiting Suitable Staff.” R. C. 
Mayall has an article “Recent Constitutional Developments in the Sudan” in 
the July, 1952, International Afairs. ° 

The most ambitious governmental study of modern Iran or, in fact, of any 
moderr. Near East nation is the Report on Seven Year Development Plan for the 
Plan Organization of the Imperial Government of Iran (5 vols., New York, 1949), 
publisked by the Overseas Consultants, Inc. Local government, as well as the 
regional pattern of the national government, is examined in relation to the 
problem of governmental decentralization. Public health, education, town 
improvement and planning, low cost housing, water supply, and other local 
functions are described and analyzed with an eye to recommendations for the 
future. An earlier American attempt to put Persian government in order is 
described by A. C. Millspaugh, Americans in Persta (Washington, Brookings 
Institution, 1946). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


R. BHASKARAN 
University of Madras 


The history of local government in India is divided into three periods: pre- 
British, British, and since independence. R. K. Mukherji, Local Government in 
Ancient India deals with the first period. C. M. P. Cross, The Development of 
Self Government in India, 1868-1914 (Chicago, 1922) discusses the earlier part 
of the second period, while H. Tinker, The Foundations of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in India, Pakistan, and Burma (London, 1954) considers developments 
down to 1937. Far-reaching changes are taking place as a result of independ- 
ence, but it is too early to present anything like a full picture. For information 
in regard to the many significant changes since Indian independence, scholars 
will have to depend at present on the reports of the state ministries of local 
government, annual reports issued by the states, newspapers, and the like. 

Various public bodies have conducted inquiries into the problems of local > 
government in India; their reports constitute one of the most valuable sources 
of information. The Report of the Indian Statutory Commission of 1930, pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Stationery Office in London, has much to offer stu- 
dents of local government. The Report of the Local Self-Government Com- 
mittee of Bombay (1939), Report of the Local Self-Government Committee 
of the Government of Uttar Pradesh (1940), Report of the Janapada Enquiry 
Committee of Madhya Pradesh (1952), and the Report of the Uttar Pradesh 
Panchayat Raj Amendment Act Committee (1954) are all worth consulting. 
The Report of the States Enquiry Commission of the Government of India is 
expected to appear soon and should be a valuable source. The Report of the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee of the Government of India (1955) sheds light 
on the problem of local government finance. 

Other official publications are useful in a study of Indian local government. 
The annual Statistical Abstract of India contains much material on local govern- 
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ment. The Census of India, 1951, is also useful. Material on local government 
activities is contained in the annual report of each state; in the annual reports 
of the state ministries of local government; and in the legal, procedural, and 
finance manuals published by the states for the use of local government officials. 
The states publish in a completely codified form the acts and regulations re- 
lating to local government bodies within their jurisdictions. 

The general literature on Indian local government is not extensive. Several 
publications deal with the legal aspects of local government; perhaps P. D. 
Aiyangar, The Law of Municipal Corporations, which has appeared in various 
editions, is as useful as any. Non-legal studies include: H. T. 8. Forrest, The 
Indian Municipality (Calcutta,-1909); K. Viswanathan, A Guide to Panchayat 
Administration (1947); M. P. Sharma, Local Government and Finance in U. P. 
(Allahabad, 1946); Hind Kitabs,. Local Self Government in India (Bombay, 
1951); K. T. Shah, Constitutton, Functions and Finance of Indian Muntcipalt- 
ites (Bombay, 1925); J. G. Drummond, Panchaya?s in India (Bombay, 1937); 
J. Mathai, Village Government in British India (London, 1915). 

The Local Self-Government Institute at Bombay is the center for various 
programs relating to local government. Its quartarly journal contains much 
pertinent information. In 1941 this institute publisked a much-used Directory of 
Local Self-Government in India; this is now being revised. The Local Self 
Government Review, published in Delhi, is useful; the Indian Journal of Political 
Science contains occasional articles on local government. 


PHILIPPINE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


M, LADD THOMAS 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Except for a few monographs, little has been published on Philippine local 
government. Several general works on the Philippires contain some ees 
usually merely legal descriptions. 

Knowledge of its earlier development is prerequisite to understanding con- 
temporary local government. The best single source for the Spanish period is 
Emma H. Blair and James A. Robinson, eds., The Philippine Islands, 1498- 
1898 (8 vols., Cleveland, A. H. Clark Co., 1903-09); this collection of transla- 
tions from Spanish sources includes occasional references to local government. 
A more compact and detailed. description of the organization and finances of 
towns, barangays, and provinces in the nineteenth century can be found in 
John Foreman, The Philippine Islands (New York, €cribner’s, 3rd ed., 1906), 
ch. 18; this chapter also stresses the functions of the Judge Governors, Provin- 
cial Civil Governor, Gobernadorcillo, and Cabeza de barangay. José P. Laurel, 
Local Government tn the Philippines (Manila, La Pilar-ca Press, 1926) provides 
an excellent account of local government under the Epanish and through the 
first two decades of American administration. 

American policy aimed at the democratization, Filipinization, and increased 
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efficiency of local government; unfortunately, with somewhat conflicting re- 
sults. Official reports and recommendations are found in Reports of the Philip- 
pine Commission, selected items published annually by the Government Print- 
ing Office (Washington, D. C.), 1900-15, either as separate documents or 
as parts of the Reports of the United States War Department. Some of this ma- 
terial for the same period is covered in Dean C. Worcester and Joseph R. Hay- 
den, The Philippines Past and Present (New York, Macmillan, 1930); here are 
algo two informative chapters on the social structure and administration of the 
non-Christian tribes. Worcester was Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine 
Islands, 1901-f9, and a member of the Philippine Commission, 1900-13. 
However, the most scholarly and comprehensive treatment of the structure, 
problems, and tendencies of local government from 1900 to the Second World 
War is Hayden, The Philippines: A Study in National Development (New York, 
Macmillan, 1942), chs. 11, 12. Hayden, who was Vice Governor, 1933-365, 
also analyzes the relation of the local to the central government, emphasizing 
the trend toward centralization under Quezon. 

Two publications necessary for an understanding of the legal status of local 
government under the Republic are the Revised Administrative Code of the 
Philippines (Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1951), chs. 56-61, and Emiliano P. 
Cortez, Provincial and Municipal Law of the Philippines (Manila, Lawyers 
Cooperative Publishing Co., 1952). While it contains useful background ma- 
terial on pre-Spanish local government (perticularly the early written law 
codes), the main value of José M. Aruego, Philippine Government in Action 
(Manila, University Publishing Co., Inc., 1954) rests in its extensive coverage, 
chs, 20-23, of current local government; it relies heavily, however, on the law 
rather than on actual practice. An attempt to fill this gap is John H. Romani 
and M. Ladd Thomas, A Survey of Local Government tn the Philippines (Manila, 
Institute of Public Administration, University of the Philippines, 1954), based 
on a field survey using extensive interviews with local officials and citizens. 
Romani and Thomas are also the authors of the study of local administration 
in Edwin O. Stene e al., Public Administration in the Philippines (Manila, 
Institue of Public Administration, University of the Philippines, 1955), ch.. 
4, 

While the conditions of the provinces, chartered cities, and municipalities 
are uniformly unsatisfactory, the village, or barrio, is at present considered 
the major problem of local government. Conditions in the barrio are described 
in Generoso F. Rivera and Robert T. McMillan, The Rural Philippines 
(Manila, U. S. Foreign Operations. Administration, 1952); based on field sur- 
veys, is includes an analysis of the concentration of economic and political 
power in a small group, usually of the dominant land-owning class, in each 
barrio. The plight of the barrio people and recommendations for government 
and foreign aid to the barrio are the main thames of Roland R. Renne, “Social 
Unrest and the Barrio Economy,” Philippine Review (December, 1952). M. 
Ladd Thomas, ‘The Philippine Rural Development Program,” Social Research 
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(Summer, 1955), outlines President Magsaysay’s program to alleviate con- 
ditions in the barrto and strengthen it administratively. The best recent treat- 
ment of the barrto is John H. Romani, “The a cae Barrio,” The Far East- 
ern Quarierly (February, 1956). 


JAPANESE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


KURT STEINER 
Stanford Untoerstty = 


The following bibliography is designed to be of use to both J apanese area 
specialists and those interested in comparative institutions. Thus a special 
effort has been made to cite as much as possible of the pertinent material in 
English,! and to include many articles written in English while excluding spe- 
cific citations of similar Japanese material. 

1. Bibliographies: Material in Western languages is listed in Borton, Eliséeff, 
Lockwood, and Pelzel, A Selected List of Books and Aritcles on Japan (Cam- 
bridge, 1954)* and in The Far Eastern Bibliogrcphy, published until 1954 in 
each August issue of the Far Eastern Quarterly, and since then as a separate 
issue each September. Those who can read Japanese will find two volumes of 
the Bibliographical Series of the University of Michigan of great value: John 
W. Hall, Japanese History: A Gutde to Japanese Reference and Research Ma- 
terial (Ann Arbor, 1954) emphasizes the period before the Meiji Restoration 
(1867) 4 Robert E. Ward, A Gutde to Japanese Re“erence and Research Materials 
in the Field of Political Science (Ann Arbor, 1950) includes a list of bibliogra- 
phies on local government, covering mainly the period 1867-1941. Wartime 
and postwar research is emphasized in Robert E. Ward, “A Survey of Political 
Science Literature on Japan,” this Revimw, XLVI (1952), 201-213.5 Fred W. 
Riggs, “Notes on Literature Available for the Study of Comparative Public 
Administration,” this Revwæw, XLVIII (1954:, 515-537, contains a brief 
section on Japan. 


1 Publications in English or in English and Japaness are cited only by their English 
title. When a publication appeared only in Japanese, the English translation of the title 
is given in the text and the Japanese title in a footnote. Japanese personal names are given 

in the customary Japanese order: i.e., family name first. 
i 2 No comprehensive study of Japanese local government has been published in any 
Western language. Kurt Steiner, Local Government in Japan (unpublished thesis, Stanford, 
1955) is an introductory survey of its historical, legal, political, and sociological aspecta. 
Cecil C. Brett, The Government of Okayama Prefecture (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Michigan, 1956) is & valuable case study of local autonomy on the prefeo- 
tural level. 

3 This work lists the standard bibliographies in English, French, and German, 

4 John W. Hall also wrote “Materials for the Study of Local History in Japan: Pre- 
Meiji Records,” Occasional Papers, no. 3, pp. 1~14 (Ann Arbor, Center of Japanese Studies, 
University of Michigan, 1952). 

s The last-named three sources are hereafter cited a3 Hall, Guide; Ward, Gutde; and 
Ward, “Survey.” 
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The Union of Japanese Societies of Law and Politics publishes annually in 
English the Japan Science Review: Law and Politics, 1950—. The 1951 and 1952 
issues took the form of an annotated bibliography; local self-government is 
treated primarily under administrative law, but the entries are broader than 
this heading indicates. A Collection of Opinions on the Reform of the Local 
Government System, published by the National Association of City Mayors, 
contains synopses of articles which appeared in 1951 and 1952, when the 
Occupation reforms were first subjected to intensive reconsideration.*® Bibliog- 
raphies of current publications appear, without annotations, as appendices to 
various periodicals. 

2. Periodicals: One of the best of the Japanese periodicals, dealing specifically 
with local government, is Municipal Problems, published by the Tokyo Insti- 
tute of Municipal Research.’ It contains articles of high quality, primarily on 
problems in public administration. Some issues deal with a single topic: e.g., 
city planning (February, 1954), housing (March, 1954), or problems of newly- 
established cities (May, 1956). Each number contains a valuable section on 
current affairs and a topically arranged list of articles in Japanese and western 
periodicals. Similar in many ways is the Journal of Municipal Problems, pub- 
lished in Osaka.® Self-Government Studies regularly contains articles by officials 
of the central government, and an appendix summarizing new laws, ordinances, 
regulations and notifications from the Autonomy Board to the Prefectural 
governments.’ A newcomer is the Collection of Essays on Self-Government, pub- 
lished by the Self-Government Research Association.!® Each issue is devoted 
to a timely topic: e.g., regionalism (October, 1954) or local administrative 
commissions (March, 1956), with relevant documents and excerpts from peri- 
odicals and newspapers in an appendix. The National Association of City 
Mayors publishes a monthly journal, City Government, 1952-4 Monthly publi- 
cations under the auspices of the Autonomy Board are Local Self-Government, 
edited by the Association for the Study of the Local Government System,” 
and Local Government Times, edited by the Local Finance Association." Both 


0 Zenkoku Shichdkai, Chihd Seido Katkaku ni kansuru Ikenshad (Tokyo, 1952). 

7 The Tokyo Institute of Municipal Research (Tokyo Shisei Chisakai) was founded in 
1922. Municipal Problems (Toshi Mondat) appears monthly. 

8 The Journal of Municipal Problems (Toshit Mondat Kenky#), 1949-, is published by 
the Association for the Study of Municipal Problems (Toshi Mondai Kenkytkai,) an or- — 
ganization sponsored by the Osaka Municipal Government. Where a publication shows 
both a Japanese and an English title—as is the case with the Journal—the English title 
is used in this bibliography, whether it is an exact translation of the Japanese title or not. 

9 Jichi Kenky#, 1925—Monthly. The Autonomy Board (Jichi Ch3)—until 1952 known 
as the Local Autonomy Agency (Chihd Jichi Chö}— is the successor to the Local Affairs 
Bureau of the defunct Home Ministry, but has fewer legal powers than ita predecessor. 

10 Jicht Ronsha@, May, 1954—Quarterly or Semi-annually. The Self-Government Re- 
search Association (Jichi Kenkytikai) is sponsored by the Osaka Prefectural Government. 

1 Zenkoku Shichdkai, Shtset. 

18 Chihd Jichi Seido Kenkytikai, Chiho Jichi. 

3 Chihd Zaimukydkai, Jicht Jihð. 
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contain articles on current issues. Local Administration, a daily newsletter, 
primarily for local government officials, is published by the Jiji Press.™ 

Periodicals of wider scope often contain articles on local government. The 
legal aspects are considered in the law reviews," especially the Public Law 
Review, published semi-annually by the Japan Public Law Association ;'* other 
aspects in The Journal of the Assoctaiton of Political and Social Sciences of 
Tokyo University,!’ the Annuals of the Japanese Political Science Association, 
the Waseda Journal of Politteal Science and Eccnomics,'* and the Soctologigal 
Renew.?° Publications in English which occasionally contain articles on local 
finance are the Kyoto Uniwersity Economic Reitew and the Osaka Economic 
Papers.» 

3. Yearbooks: Basic data are in the Japan Statistical Yearbook, issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics in the Prime Minister’s Office (in Japanese and English). 
Statistics are also included in the Local Autonomg Yearbook, of particular value 
for its account of developments during the yéar, with the gist of legal amend- 
ments and of pertinent directives to local officiels.* The Municipal Yearbook 
of Japan is a treasure house of information.” 

4. Historical Material: The present local government system was built 
on the system established in the Meiji period. Continuity is apparent on the 
institutional level and in official attitudes, For historical material, the reader 
is referred to the above-mentioned Guides by Hall and Ward; many of the 
entries in Ward’s Guide deal with the prewar cystem.™ Material in English ~ 


4 Jiji Tstishinshs, Chths Gydset. 

18 A list of law reviews is in Ward’s Guide, pp. 20, 45 ff. See also: Hall’s Guide, p. 71 f. 
and Japan Sctence Review, no. 8, (1952), pp. vii-ix. A rew law journal, Jurist (Jurisuto), 
1952—-, appears twice monthly. 

16 Nihon Kohd Gakkai, Kohd Kenkya, 1949—. The topically arranged surveys of recent 
contributions to the field of public law are especially useful, The issue of October, 1953 
(no. 9), contains a symposium on local government. 

1 -Kokka Gakkai, Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, 1887—, moathly. 

18 The Japanese Political Science Association (Nihom Seiji Kakkai), founded in 1948, 
is a nationwide organisation. The Annals (Seiji Gakkat Nempé@) reflects recent trends in 
political science research in Japan. 

19 Waseda Seiji Ketsaigaku Zasshi, 1925—, month y. A special number which ap- 
peared in English in October, 1952, contained articlee on the “Development of Local 
Self-Government in Japan” by Sato Tatsuo and “The Problem of Special Cities in Japan” 
by Goto Ichiro. 

20 Nihon Shakai Gakkai, Shakatgaku Hyérin, 1950-—— Monthly. 

t Published by the Economics Departments of Kycto and Osaka University respeo- 
tively. On local finance, see, e.g., Kambe Masao, “Indepandence of Local Finance,” Kyoto 
University Economic Review, XXIV (1954), 1-15, and Eimoshita Kazuo, “‘Current Prob- 
lems of Local Finance in Japan,” Osaka Economic Papers, II (1954), 41-52. 

= The Local Autonomy Yearbook (Chthé Jicht Nenkan_ is edited by the Local Autonomy 
Research Association (Chihd Jichi Kenkytikai), which consists primarily of members of the 
Autonomy Board. It is published by the Jiji Presa. 

3 Nihon Toshi Nenkan, edited by the Tokyo Institute of Municipal Research and, 
since 1955 (Vol. 17), published by the N ational Association of City Mayors. 

“ An outstanding account of the establishment of tha Meiji local government system 
and its subsequent development is History of Fifty Years of Local Self-Government (Jtchs 
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is in Walter W. McLaren, “Japanese Government Documents,” Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. 42 (1914).%% Okuma Shigenobu, Fifty 
Years of New Japan (New York, 1909) includes an essay on local government 
by 8. Shimizu. There is a chapter on local administration in Harold S. Quigley, 
Japanese Government and Politics (New York, 19382); Hugh Borton, The Ad- 
ministration and Structure of the Japanese Government (Department of. State 
Publication 2244, Far Eastern Series 8, 1945) shows the development from 
1937 to 1945. Oda Yorodsu, Principes de droit &dministratif du Japon (Paris, 
1928) also deals with local administration (pp. 176-223 and passim). A case 
study, now of historical interest, is Charles A. Beard, The Administration and 
Politics of Tokyo: A Survey and Opinion (New York, 1923). 

5. Legal Material: The text of laws, ordinances, and regulations is published 
in the ficial Gazette. A Supplement to the Official Gazette contains the records 
of the proceedings of both Houses of the Diet. For the convenience of occu- 
pation officials, the Offictal Gazette and the Supplement for the period from 
May, 1946, to April, 1952, appeared also in an English edition; various gov- 
ernmental agencies also published English translations of the laws and ordi- 
nances regarding their functions. Thus the Prime Minister’s Office issued in 
1948 a loose-leaf booklet, Laws Concerning Local Autonomy, kept up to date by 
insertion sheets until 1951. The Local Autonomy Agency and the Local Finance 
Commission published’ an English version of the Local Tax Law (with some 
related laws) in 1950. A number of collections of laws are available in official 
and private editions?" e.g., the privately published Compendium of Local 
Government Laws. 

For the legislative history of the Occupation reform and of subsequent 
measures, the records of the appropriate Diet committees—especially the 
Imperiel Constitution Amendment Draft Committee and the Local Adminis- 
tration Committee of both Houses—ate important. They are published by the 
Bureau of the House in question.” Pertinent court decisions may be found in 


Gojadnen Shi), published by the Tokyo Institute of Municipal Research in 1941. The com- 
piler of this work, Kikegawa Hiroshi, published his later research in a series of articles, 
“The Process of the Establishment of the Meiji Local Government System” (“Meiji 
Chihd Ssido Seiritsu Katei’), in Municipal Problems, beginning in August, 1953 (Vol. 44, 
No. 8). 

% Most books on recent Japanese history refer to the establishment of the Meiji local 
government system. See, e.g., McLaren’s Politscal History of Japan During the Meiji Era: 
1867-1918 (New York, 1916) and Chitoshi Yanaga, Japan Since Perry (New York, 1949). 

% For detailed information on the Oficial Gazette (Kamp) and the Supplement to the 
Oficial Gazette (Kampod Géogat), see Ward, Guide, pp. 75 ff, and “Burvey,” p. 206. From 
September, 1953, to February, 1954, a private company, the International Public News 
Agency in Tokyo, published excerpts from the Officia! Gazetie in English under the title, 
Japan's Official Gazette. 

“at Fer a description of these collections, see Ward, Guide, p. 68. 

38 Gakuydshobé, Chihd Jichi Roppö. The collections of laws have the six basic codes 
as their core and are thus known as Roppéd Zensho (Compendium of the Six Codes). 

3 Tetkoku Kempé Katset An Iinkaigtroku and Chthd Gyaset Isinkatgiroku. 
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the Supreme Court Reports? and in the Collectien of Precedents and Cases Re- 
lating to Local Government, published in loose-leaf form by the Autonomy 
Board. 
. From time to time special commissions hava been established by law to 
submit proposals for local government reform. The Local Administration In- 
vestigation Committee was created in 1949, on the basis of a recommendation 
of the so-called Shoup Mission.* Headed by Kambe Masao, it submitted its 
Recommendation Concerning Redistribution of Administrative Affairs in 1950.% 
Although the recommendations were shelved, they illuminatg a problem of 
paramount and continuing importance. After the Occupation, the Japanese 
government began to revise the Occupation-sponsored reforms and a Local 
System Investigation Council was instituted. Its reports, 1953-, have been 
implemented in many cases by subsequent legislation.™ 

Prefectures and larger cities publish their by-laws in printed form and the 
eae of their assemblies in printed or mimeographed form. A’ classified 
loose-leaf compilation of prefectural by-laws edited by the Autonomy Board is 
available under the title Colleciton of Local Government By-Laws.’ Some pre- 


‘ fectures also publish topical compilations of their by-laws and insertion sheets 


at various intervals. Almost all local entities publish basic data on history, 
population, schools, budget, etc., under the tisle Outline of the Government 
38 s 


eee ee 
6. Secondary Material on the Post-war Systen: The Occupation gave an 
official account of its endeavors from 1945 to 1948 in the report of Govern- 
ment Section, SCAP, Political Reortentation of Japan (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949). The first, narrative volume contains a section 
on local government (pp. 260-289). The second volume, a collection of docu- 
ments, includes translations of the various conszitution drafts—omitting sig- 
nificantly the original Government Section draft—and of scme of the basic 
laws. All these laws have been amended repeatedly since. 


1 Satkd Satbansho Hanreishd; Gydset Jiken Sathan Reiska, both monthly. 

z Jichi Chd, Gyiseibu, Chihð Jicht Kankei Jiteurei Hanreisha@, 1951—. 

2 The Report on Japanese Taxaiton by the Shoup Mission (4 vols.) was published by 
SCAP in September, 1949. A supplementary Second Report on Japaness Taxation is avail- 
able in an edition by the Japan Tax Association. Both are in English and Japanese, The 
Mission made recommendations on the tax system in general and on local functions and 
finances in particular. The Autonomy Board publishes a yearly Report on the State of Local 
Finance (Chihd Zatset no J dkyé Hokoku); also the Autoncmy Monthly Report (Jicht Geppd), 
containing regulations and statistics. 

3 Chihd Gydsei Chisa lin Kaigi, Gydset Jimu Sathaioun nt Kansuru Kankoku (Tokyo, 
1950). 

“ The Council (Chihd Seido Chisakai) published its first Report concerning the Reform 
of the Local Government System (Chtha Setdo no Katkak-« ni kansuru Téshin) in Oostober, 
1953. For a critical analysis, see Municipal Problems, Vol. 44, no. 11 (November, 1953). 

% Jichi Chd, Gydseika, Chihd Jicht Jéret Sha, published by the Teikoku Chihd Gydsei 
Gakkai’ (Tokyo, 1951). 

% Ken (Shi, Cha, Son) Gatys, preceded by the name of the local entity. 
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Books on the Occupation deal with the local government reforms only 
tangentially.2” However, American scholars have written articles on aspects 
of local government. Ralph J. D. Braibanti dealt with “Executive Power in 
the Japanese Prefectural Government” and with “Neighborhood Associations 
in Japan and Their Democratic Potentialities.’’** Paul S. Dull, “The Political 
Structure of a Japanese Village,” Far Eastern Quarterly, XLI (1954), 175-190, 
is a case study that goes beyond the legal institutions. Kurt Steiner discussed 
“The Japanese Village and Its Government,” Far Eastern Quarterly, XV 
(1956), 185-199; he outlined Occupation and post-Occupation developments in 
“Local Government in Japan: Reform and Reaction,” Far Eastern Survey, 
XIII (1954), 97-102. Robert E. Ward contributed to our understanding of 
Japanese political behavior in “The Socio-Political Role of the Buraku (Ham- 
let) in Japan,” this Revinw, XLV (1951), 1025-1040, and in “Patterns of 
Stability and Change in Rural Japanese Politics,” Occasional Papers, No. 1, 
pp. 1-6 (1951). He described village government in “Some Observations of 
Local Autonomy at the Village Level in Present-Day Japan,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly, XII (1953), 183-202. George A. Warp published two critical articles 
in the National Municipal Review, XLI, XLII: “Americanization in Japan” 
(October, 1952) and “In Our Image and Likeness” (April, 1958). 

Japanese writing on the postwar system has been prolific. An early reform 
provided for election of the hitherto appointed prefectural governors; in view 
of present endeavors to return to appointment, Nagahama Masatoshi’s brief 
study cn Vartous Problems Concerning the Public Election of Governors is still 
timely.” Perhaps the best commentary on the present constitution, with a 
chapter on local government, is the Annotated Constitution of Japan, edited by 
the Juridical Society of Tokyo University.“° Very useful discussions of local 
government are included in all texts on constitutional and administrative 
law." A monograph on the Constitution and Local Self-Government was pub- 


37 It is impossible to mention all these books here. The Institute of Pacific Relations 
published Edwin M. Martin, The Allied Occupation of Japan (New York, 1948) and Robert 
A. Fearey, The Occupation of Japan, Second Phase: 1948-60 (New York, 1950). Harry 
Emerson Wildes, Typhoon in Tokyo (New York, 1955) is a critical but not always reliable 
appraisel. Harold 8. Quigley and John E. Turner, The New Japan: Government and 
Politics (Minneapolis, 1956) contains a chapter on local government (pp. 377-406), an 
excellen: introduction to the subject. 

38 Far Eastern Quarterly, TX (1950), 231-244, and VII (1948), 1386-164. Braibanti’s 
view on neighborhood associations contrasts with that of John Masland, “Neighborhood 
Associations in Japan,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (1946), 355-358. See also the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Government's Report on a Survey regarding the Actual Condition of Neighbor- 
hood Associations (Chokat, Jichtkat nado Jitiat Chisa Hokokusho) (Tokyo, 1956). 

39 Nagahama Masatoshi, Chiji Kosen no Shomondai (Tokyo, 1946). His Local Self- 
Government (Chihé Jicht) is a brief but perceptive study of its development. 

 Higaku Kydkai, Chükai Nihonkoku Kemp. The second edition (1954) deals with 
the constitutional provisions on local government, Vol. 2, pt. 2. 

t Some post-war texts are cited in Ward, Guide, pp. 71 ff, and “Survey,” pp. 207 f. For 
recent works, see the Japan Sctence Review. 
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lished by Yanase Yoshimoto.” Sugimura Shozaburo wrote An Outline of the 
Local Self-Government System.“ Besides the acedemicians, some practitioners 
must be mentioned.“ Nagano Shiro, Local Autonomy Law Article by Article— 
Interpretation and Application is a somprelionsive commentary.” 

A number of books deal with the revision cf the postwar reforms. Hara. 
Ryonosuke et al., Problematical Points of the Local Government Reform and 
Royama Masamichi, The Reform of the Local Government System contain ex- 
cellent expositions of the prdblems and proposals for their solution. Some 
fifty authorities contributed to the Collection of Essays on Lecal Autonomy, 
published under the auspices of the Autonomy Board by the Local Finance 
Association.‘ Tsuji Kiyoaki, Studies of the Japanese Bureaucracy, deals with 
the present revisionist trend in a very suggestive chapter, “Natural Reaction 
and Political Reaction.’ p 

Space prohibits discussion of the literature on more specific topics. But the 
voluminous work of Fujita Takeo must be msantioned, because his special 
field—local finance—is of fundamental importance and Boones he shows ef- 
fectively its connection with the issue of centralization.‘® 

7. Field Surveys, Community Studies, and Pullic Opinion Polls: In a coun- 
try which comparatively recently adopted insticutions developed in a differ- 
ent cultural context, divergences between law end actuality are particularly 
significant. Thus sociological material is of special interest. Fortunately, 
American and Japanese scholars have become ircreasingly interested in com- 
munity studies. Richard K. Beardsley’s thoughtful article ‘Community 
Studies in Japan,” Far Hastern Quarterly, XIV (1954), 37-55, covers the work 
done by both up to now.’ Specifically focused on the political behavior of the 
Japanese peasantry is Royama Masamichi, Trar-sformation of Self-Government 


a -Yanase Yoshimoto, Kempéd to Chihd Jicht (Tokyo, 1954). The new constitutional 
provisions on local government are also widely discussed in periodicals. Yanase Yoshimoto, 
Sugimura Shozaburo, Tanaka Jiro, Ukai Nobushige, Hara Ryonosuke, Kaino Michitaka, 
and others have contributed widely divergent views. 

4s Sugimura Shozaburo, Chthd Jichises Koyd (Tokyo, 1951). 

ti See, e.g., Buzuki Shunichi, Local Self-Government System (Chih Jichi Seido) and 
Takatsuji Masami, The Standard of Local Administrative Affairs (Chihéd Gydsei Jimu 
Kihan), both published in Tokyo, 1951. Mr. Suzuki is Vice-Chief of the Autonomy Board. 

48 Nagano Shiro, Chikujd Chih Jicht Ha-Katshaku to sono Unyd (Tokyo, 19538). 

# Hara Ryonosuke et al., Chthd Seido Katkaku no Mcndatten, and Royama Masamichi, 
Chihé Seido no Kaikaku, both published in Tokyo, 1953. A recent book by Tanaka Jiro 
also has the title Chthd Seido Katkaku no Mondatten (Tokyo, 1956). 

41 Chihsd Zaimukydkai, Chthd. Jicht Rombunsha (Tokyo, 1954). The occasion for this 
publication was the first anniversary of the Law for the Promotion of Amalgamations of 
Towns and Villages, a major development in Japanese local government. 

48 Tsuji Kiyoaki, Nippon Kanryései no Kenkya (Toxyo, 1958). 

40 See, e.g., Fujita Takeo, An Essay on Japanese Local Finance (Nihon Chih Zaiset 
Ron) (Tokyo, 1948) and History of the Development o; Japanese Local Finance (Nihon 
Chihd Zatset Hatiatsu Shi) (Tokyo, 2nd ed., 1951). 

8° Almost all studies deal with rural communities, In the field of urban sociology, see 
the writings of Isomura Eiichi, especially his Urban Soctology (Toshi Shakaigaku) (Tokyo, 
1953). 
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in Agricultural Villages.“ Surveys of attitudes toward local self-government 
have been published by the National Public Opinion Institute and by various 
local entities. Particularly useful are investigations of the actual operation 
of newly created or reformed institutions, such as that of the Institute of 
Social Sciences of Tokyo University, The Administrative Commission: Its 
Theory, History, and Actuality, and the joint publication of the National As- 
sociation of Chairmen of City Assemblies and the Osaka Government Re- 
search Institute on An Investigation of the Actual Condittons of Local As- 
sembliez.4 Studies of this type depart from the traditional legal-historical ap- 
proach and promise new insights-into Japanese government and politics on 
both the local and national level. 


“t Royama Masamichi, Ndson Jicht no Hembd (Tokyo, 1948). There are notes on village 
government and politics in Andrew J. Grad, Land and Peasant in Japan (mimeogr., New 
York, 1962). i 

2 See, e.g., Kokuritsu Seron Chösajo, Chihð Jicht ni kansuru Seron Chésa (1951) and 
Chihé Jichi nt tsuite no Seron Chosa (1952); Tokyo-To, Sömukyoku, Tokyo Toset nt tsutte 
(1954); and Toshi Mondai Kenkyi, (Bessatsu), Osaka-sht ni okeru Toshi Gydsei ni kansuru 
' Seron Chösa (March, 1954). 

5 Tokyo Daigaku, Shakai Kagaku Kenkytjo, Gydset Iiinkai: Riron, Rekishi, Jitai . 
(Tokyo, 1951). ' 

H“ Zenkoku Shi Gikai Gichdkai, Osaka Shisei Kenkyüjo, Chihö Gikat no Jültai Chõsa 
(Osaka, 1954). 
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A Preface to Democratic Theory. By Ropurr A. Dan. (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. 155. $3.00.) 


Although modern political scholarship has paid unceasing attention to the 
theory and operation of democratic government, a number of questions essen- 
tial to its understanding and performance remain as unsettled as ever. Where, 
for example, ought the power of decision to lie amid the conflicting deman 
of minorities and majorities? Under what conditions could a majority claim 
the right to enforce policies intensely distasteful to a legitimate minority? 
What restraints are needed if majorities, minor-ties, or those who govern in 
their name, are to be prevented from gross usurpstions of power—indeed, from 
tyranny itself? What are the logical and empirical preconditions for the opera- 
tion of a viable democracy? 

These are the kinds of questions to which Prozessor Dahl addresses himself 
in this remarkably compact and tightly reasoned new book on democratic 
_ theory, given originally in lecture form for the Walgreen Foundation. In his 
- approach he skillfully blends into a single admiczable product the traditional 
methods of textual examination, the techniques of systematic or “formal” anal- 
ysis (including symbolic demonstrations of key logical relations), and, finally, 
a hard-headed appraisal of the empirical realities. Political theory is approached 
not merely as an a priori enterprise, without obligation to the facts of life, but 
a8 & union of normative and empirical considerat-ons in which the latter serve 
to qualify the former. The method might be described as systematic model- 
building, in which the model is assessed, reshaped, and made “operational” 
through reference to the empirical realities. The result is a work of considerable 
presence and vitality, sophisticated about method to a degree that most politi- 
cal acientists might well strive to emulate. 

If Professor Dahl had done nothing more than demonstrate the value of his 
approach, pointing political theory to a possible mew stage in its development, 
we should have reason enough to be grateful. But the substantive aspects of 
his contribution are as fresh and as compelling as the methods he has employed. 
He directs his attention mainly to three theoreticsl models (among the several 
which, he points out, could have been chosen) and subjects each of them to an 
intensive systematic and descriptive analysis. The first, Madtsonian democracy, 
represents an effort “to bring off a compromise between the power of majorities 
and the power of minorities, between the political equality of all adult citizens 
on the one side and the desire to limit their sovereignty on the other.” This 
has been the theory most preferred by Americans, jor its emphasis on constitu- 
tional checks designed to disperse authority has se2med to them the surest de- 
fense against tyranny. Dahl finds the theory deficient both in the descriptive 
status of some of its assumptions and in the logic by which it is led to its con- 
clusions. The Madisonian theory, he says, fails tc demonstrate that tyranny 
will ensue if power is concentrated; nor has it shown that frequent elections 
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(Chapter LX finds that intra-state politics has failed to keep pace with social 
demands, has thrown up obstacles to effective popular government, has experi- 
enced serious organizational deterioration, and has prompted the transfer of 
major political demands to Washington. Shortcomings of partisan politics are 
discerned especially in the quality of candidates developed for state-wide 
offices and in the failure to maintain adequate opposition parties. While the 
author is impressed by the power of “blind processes” in shaping political 
forms and habits (although pages 218 and 280 should be read together on his 
point), he suggests that state legislatures are perhaps the most strategic points 
for political reform. 

This book is a happy wedding of methodology and purpose. A properly 
simple statistical apparatus guided by a bold and prolific imagination showers 
forth analyses which will compel both admiration and (one hopes) emulation. 
And the whole enterprise is illuminated by the pertinency and urgency. of its 
central political questions, which emerge from the author’s common-sense con- 
cern for the public welfare. 

Cuartes M. HARDIN. 

The University of Chicago. 


Revolt of the Moderates. By SAMUEL LUBELL. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1956. Pp. ix, 296. $2.75.) 


This intensely written book seeks to isate and explain the mood of the 
American public as it both faces and turns away from the political problems 
of the 1950s. Such an ambitious project is bound to be contentious in its meth- 
ods and fiùdings. But one gets the general impression of a large task quite well 
performed—better, in considerable measure, than the authors Future of 
American Politics of four years ago. 

Lubell’s main thesis appears to be that the mood of the public is one of 
moderation: don’t try too many things and don’t try them very hard. He seems 
to fear that this mood is accompanied by an escapism which denies that there 
are any real problems to be solved or that, if there are problems, they need be 
met with more.than slogans, sanctimonious righteousness, and a benign indif- 
ference. He seems to fear that in the busy process of getting and spending we 
will indeed lay waste our.powers. Yet he shows faith both in the political means 
for solving problems that are available under our constitutional system and in 
the ultimate ability of the public itself to face them constitutionally. 

The difficulty lies in assessing his data as they bear on this thesis. Lubell is 
now almost unique among investigators of public gpinion in relying on his own 
rather than group resources for research. He reports that he talked with some 
3,500 families during the 1952 campaign. Assuming that he interviewed during a 
ten-hour day, seven days a week for twenty-six weeks, he was able to spend an 
average of roughly a half-hour per family. This is fast work. 

A more serious methodological problem lies in his prime reliance on deliber- 
ately non-random interviewing, because he believes in “concentrating one’s 
interviewing in definable voting areas.” Among his definable areas are some 
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of Volume I is fulfilled in later editions, the appearante this year of America 
Votes will be viewed half a century hence as one of the memorable milestones 
in the study of American government. 

ALEXANDER HARD. 


University of North Carolina. 


American State Politics: An Introduction. By V. O. Ker, Jz. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1956. Pp. Vii, 289, ix. $4.50.) 


This book, saye for comparative reference, explores politics within the states 
other than those so masterfully examined in the author’s Seuthern Politics 
(1949). Much focus is upon institutions and procedures, with Chapter II 
illumimating the considerable autonomy of individual state politics and Chapter 
III showing how partisan government is frustrated by the ubiquitous separa- 
tion of powers, reinforced by the gerrymander (silent or otherwise). The next 
four chapters tentatively explain the origins and effects of primary elections. 
Efforts to popularize control of gubernatorial nominations in one-party states, 
especially in the South, prompted early adoption of primary laws, which were 
also manifestations nearly everywhere of popular revulsion sgainst bossism 
and corruption. More recently, as a compelling analysis shows, states wherein 
major parties are fairly evenly balanced have witnessed the further develop- 
ment of pre-primary conventions or similar nominating conferences (Chapter 
IV). That primaries typically activate only small percentages of the eligible 
voters is indicated in Chapter V, which suggests how this fact, plus the appeals 
of symbolic names or of glittering personalities, can nominate “the most im- 
probable sorts of characters.” Further vindicating its subtitle, “The Ilusion of 
Popular Rule,” this chapter shows how power tends to gravitate dispropor- 
tionately to those intra-state areas wherein one or the other party enj oys great 
preponderance. 

Legislative nominations over recent decades are then examired in a number 
of states; some consequences of the fact that traditionally majoz party nomina- 
tions are often tantamount to election are brought out and, more tentatively 
than the title of Chapter VI implies, the tendency toward atrophy of the 
organizations of distinctly minority parties is suggested. Chapter VII turns 
from the primaries to the “Lottery of the Long Ballot.” 

Chapter VIII shifts from institutions to the group bases of partisan organiza- 
tions—historical allegiances, sectional rivalries, metropolitan-conmetropolitan 
cleavages, and ethnic-racial-religious differences. In an analysis which is of con- 
siderable significance for the current theory of political groups, Key argues 
that “as partisan groupings develop they come to have an existence quite inde- 
pendent of the affiliations of their members with other social groups” (p. 241). 
This leads, first, to the question whether the hard core of partisan support is 
similarly composed on the state and national level and, ultimately, to a thought- 
ful inquiry into the characteristics of partisan leadership, especially as these 
characteristics differ between the parties, by geographical seetions, and over 
time. 
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those students able to d the tedium and cost of an extensive exercise in com- 
pilation. 

These primitive conditions have spurred political scientists for more than a 
decade to an active campaign for some sort of system to preserve and publish 
American electoral statistics. Numerous individuals, committees, and organiza- 
tions have invested countless hours (and some very countable dollars) in the 
task. The end result of it all is Volume I of Richard M. Scammon’s America 
Votes—A Handbook of Contemporary American Eleciton Statistics. 

The fact that there is a volume at all is more important than what is in tie 
present one, though what is in the present volume is impressive. American 
politics being state politics, the data are arranged by states. Included are the 
county-by-county votes for the most recent general elections for president, 
governor, and the two sitting United States senators, along with the totals for 
postwar elections of governor and United States representative. The plurality, 
and the percentage of total voto and of major party vote, have been computed 
in each instance, and maps are presented showing the political boundaries 
within each state and within cities of over 500,000 population. Returns by 
wards or assembly districts are reported for the cities. Additional profile ma- 
terials about each state are provided, as well as detailed explanatory notes and 
the 1950 population for each electorsl unit. The volume is a superb technical 
achievement in its contents and format, and those responsible have rendered a 
major service to all students of public affairs both in and out of the academic 
world. 

It is announced that future volumes will be modified and expanded in re- 
sponse to the expressed needs of those who hope to use them. As soon as pos- 
sible the returns of direct primaries should be added and returns for Congres- 
sional elections should be given by county. Less obvious decisions must be 
made with respect to lesser state and local government offices, referenda, con- 
tests for party office when filled by popular ballot, and limited types of social 
and economic data useful in electoral analysis. There will be abundant oppor- 
tunities to improve the usefulness of later editions and it seems assured that 
Mr. Scammon and his associates will let none that are feasible go by default. 

The appearance of America Votes has special significance for the members 
of the American Political Science Association. Their organization, through a 
special committee and as a result of much labor by its Washington staff and 
other members, has succeeded in filling a crying professional need where previ- 
ous public and private efforts had proved insufficient. The Association has 
again demonstrated its capacity to organize the energies of scholars for ap- 
propriate action. And through the Governmental Affairs Institute, which has 
been given the task of compiling and editing, the Association has again demon- 
strated its capacity to bring to successful fruition a complicated, nationwide 
enterprise which no other organization seemed willing or able to undertake. 

America Votes is financed by a grant from the Edgar Stern Family Fund. 
This is snother in the long line of influential contributions made by that 
foundation to the development of the political science profession. If the promise 
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language, and while there is always a danger of becoming a prisoner or a cru- 
sader for a system, it is questionable whether a less systematic approach would 
have come to grips, as Apter’s study has done, with crucial elements in the 
traditional authority structures which tend either to facilitate or to retard the 
development of a modern secular political system. It is difficult to see how one 
can determine the degree of “‘detribalization” or “breakdown of traditional 
authority,” to use the clichés characteristic of most other writings on African 
affairs, without systematic comparison of the furfctions performed by a tradi- 
tional authority system at different points in a time series. It is significant that 
Apter’s conclusions and forecasts of probable future developments have been, 
in the main, sustained or, at least, not proved wrong, by the many dramatic 
events which have occurred since his study was completed. Given the volatile 
character of contemporary Gold Coast politics this fact alone attests to the 
shrewdness of the author’s insight and analysis. 
, JAMES 8, COLEMAN. 
University of California (Los Angeles). 


America Votes—A Handbook of Contemporary American Election Statistics. 
CoMPILED AND EprreD BY RicHarRD M. Scammon. (New York: The Mac- 
milan Company. 1956. Pp. 422. $12.50.) 


On July 14, 1956, Mel Parnell of the Boston Red Sox pitched himself to fame 
with & no-hit, 4—0 triumph over the Chicago White Sox. The news stories im- 
mediately reported the details of Parnell’s up-and-down baseball career (he 
had lost eight consecutive games to the White Sox since last beating them on 
May 5, 1953) along with reflections on comparable no-hit feats. The last Red 
Sox to turn the trick, it seemed, was Howard Ehmke in 1923; the last Red Sox 
lefthander to do it (Parnell is one) was Dutch Leonard in 1916; the last pitcher 
to do it in Fenway Park (the scene of Parnell’s glory) was Ernie Shore in 1917. 
Abundant other particulars were available, including the score, which oblig- 
ingly in all cases was also 4-0. 

The followers of the sports pages take all this for granted, accustomed as we 
in America have become to the precise recording of athletic events. Men of 
business see nothing extraordinary in it either, depending as they do on the 
infinite variety of production, trade, and financial information put at their 
finger tips daily by public and private agencies. The student of American poli- 
tics can react in only one way: with envy. 

' No one who has not himself tried to study comprehensively American nom- 
inations and elections can quite grasp the inadequacy of our electoral statistics. 
For more than a year in one state the official tabulation of a recent presidential 
election disappeared, with no copies extant. In one of the largest metropolitan 
areas officials successively provided a professor with four conflicting sets of 
ward returns, the second finally being tapped as the best one. In at least two 
other states the county results of important elections formerly were not avail- 
able for distribution, even in mimeographed form. In many places the inacessi- 
bility of returns for past elections has confined the study of voting behavior to 
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This study should command the attention of persons falling roughly into 
two groups. One group would include those persons having a special interest 
in African affairs, such as colonial administrators, educated Africans, and the 
growing number of European and American scholars and officials, and informed 
citizens, concerned with African political developments. The second group 
would include those social scientists, including professional Africanists, having 
a special intellectual interest in methodology and social theory. Many of those 
in the first group—the likely “general readers” of this book—will find certain 
parts rather difficult to read. Indeed, there are some concepts and passages 
which will be fully comprehended only by those acquainted with the works 
and the special language of Max Weber, Talcott Parsons, and Marion J. Levy, 
Jr. This is unfortunate, not only because the rapid advance of the Gold Coast 
toward self-government has created a wide demand for a descriptive and in- 
terpretative account along more conventional lines, but also because there lies 
behind the unfamiliar concepts and terminological innovations of the author 
a depth of insight regarding the really critical issues involved in African de- 
velopments which should be communicated to and comprehended by as wide 
as audience as possible. 

The second group, those social scientists particularly interested in methodol- 
ogy and social theory, will find this study especially challenging. It is primarily 
to this group that Apter’s study is addressed. Indeed, his theoretical and meth- 
odological emphasis partly explains the use of his special vocabulary, which 
will tend to discourage the general reader. Given the two audiences interested 
in his study it might have been better in the balance if Apter had written two 
books or, alternatively, if the present book had been divided into two parts— 
one, largely descriptive, for the general reader, and the other, mainly theoreti- 
cal, for the social theorists. His general conceptual and analytical framework 
is set forth in a tightly-written Appendix and should be studied very carefully 
before one proceeds to the body of the work. 

The study falls squarely in the center of the Great Debate among social 
theorists regarding the validity and utility of structural-functional requisite 
analysis. However, unlike certain proponents of the structural-functional 
“school,” he has undertaken to subject his methodological framework and an- 
alytical categories to the test of a concrete field situation. He has approached 
this task pragmatically, insisting that tha crux of such a test is ‘‘whether or 
not, at the end, our understanding of complex socio-political phenomena has 
been improved.” Certainly, some of the more general criticisms of the struc- 
tural-functional approach (1.e., that it tends to be static and conservative, or 
that its users are “neo-scholastic” prisoners “filling boxes”) are not valid in 
regard to the study under review. 

There are some members of the profession—those less attracted to schemati- 
zation and methodological elegance—who might argue that the same results 
could have been achieved, and perhaps expressed in far more readable prose, 
without the elaborate conceptual and analytical apparatus employed in this 
study. While many points in the analysis might have been expressed in simpler 
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African territory by an American political scientist. It is also the first system- 
atic case study of what the author rightly states to be one of the crucial is- 
sues of our time: namely, “can a political system such as ours in the West be 
satisfactorily adjusted to the needs of aspiring peoples in underdeveloped areas 
in Africa?” In terms of subject matter, it isa timely, significant, and important 
book; in terms of methodology, it is a work which will provoke considerable 
debate. l 

The central focus of Apter’s study is what he*calls ‘political institutional 
transfer” as it has taken place in the Gold Coast, the most politically advanced 
of all tropical African territories. By such transfer he does not mean simply the 
introduction of political structures of the British parliamentary system, but 
the more fundamental processes of bringing about changes in public attitudes 
and political behavior. His central proposition is that the charismatic author- 
ity of Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, by satisfying the ‘functional requi- 
sites” of traditional leadership among the Ashanti peoples, has been an effec- 
tive vehicle for endowing the new central parliamentary institutions with a 
legitimacy recognized by a substantial body of Gold Coast public opinion. 

There are certain questions which might be raised regarding this main 
thesis. One of these would be the extent to which the functions attributed to 
the Akan chiefs of Ashanti are typical, exhaustive, or really “requisite.” Again, 
assuming that these functions are at least characteristic of the Akan systems 
as found in Ashanti, to what extent has Nkrumah’s charismatic authority ef- 
fectively replaced the functions of traditional authorities in the political sys- 
tems af other groups in the Gold Coast from which Nkrumah received very 
considerable support? The Ewe, for example, are prominent in Nkrumah’s 
entourage, but the pattern of traditional authority among the Ewe is quite 
different from that of the Ashanti. Finally, there may be much validity in the 
concept of ‘‘charisma”’ as applied to the peculiar role of Nkrumah vis-a-vis at 
least certain groups in the Gold Coast, but is charisma a necessary ingredient 
for effective “political institutional transfer’? Developments in Western and 
Northern Nigeria and in Sierra Leone suggest other possible patterns. These 
are examples of the types of questions which might be raised by this very sug- 
gestive pioneering study. 

In addition to his admirable effort to go beyond the formal legal approach to 
political developments and to probe deeply into the complexities of social 
change in the Gold Coast, Apter’s study has many other features to commend 
it. His descriptions are accurate and clearly based upon a keen grasp of the 
essentials of Gold Coast history, tribal cultures, and contemporary politics. 
His interpretations are balanced and objective; indeed, the study in general 
is rigorously neutral as regards the relative virtues of British administration 
and the Gold Coast movement for national “FreeDom.” He recognizes, indeed 
he emphasizes and demonstrates, that in the study of contemporary African 
politics one cannot find “purely political” elements, and that one is heavily 
dependent upon the insights and techniques of the anthropologist. His study 
illuminates in striking fashion the role and significance of traditional elements 
in African political development. 

\ 
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tive case for a working hypothesis to this effect. In any case, the feudal rela- 
tionship “forced subordinates to learn and carry out their political functions, 
and taught superiors the more difficult lesson that their survival and fortune 
depended on their discharging their own political duty to their subordinates. 
The personal feudal relationship may be regarded, in fact, as one of the ulti- 
mate, completely simple elements with which a political system can be put 
together” (p. 214). It is a relationship modeled upon the loyalty and devotion 
of the gang to its leader, suggesting intriguing parallels with the structure, of 
personal relations among the “elite” in the Fascist totalitarian movements. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion between the authors on the 
range and significance of feudalism. Derk Bodde suggests that perhaps the 
authors are a bit too emphatic in their stress on the governmental side of feu- 
dalism. Perhaps a common feature of feudalism is “binding the peasant so 
closely to the particular land he cultivates as to make him little better than the 
serf of his landlord proprietor’ (p. 91). This view of feudalism is certainly 
widespread. It would be tempting to explore further the ideas on religion in 
relation to feudalism and the general notions on cultural growth and change 
which Coulborn sketches in his concluding “Comparative Study.” From the 
viewpoint of the student of empirical history and government these specula- 
tions in the manner of Toynbee are, properly speaking, philosophy of history. 
One notes certain. curious omissions, both in the notes and in the, on the whole, 
excellent bibliography. 

This brief sketch of necessity does less than justice to the extraordinary rich- 
ness of both material and analysis which Feudalism contains. We also have 
omitted certain minor criticisms which suggest themselves: e.g., concerning 
the confusion between German and Germanic, the tortured interpretation of 
the subjects of post-medieval German states as “nations,” the confused and 
undefined use of such terms as “ideology,” and the proposition that “feudal 
politics stood outside the sphere of religion” (p. 370). Generally speaking, one 
misses a bit the touch of comparative government and political theory. More 
serious perhaps is the complete absence of any consideration of the basic work 
of Otto von Gierke (and of Olivier-Martin) whose elaboration of the dichotomy 
of Herrschaft and Genossenschaft could have contributed basic insights. But 
after all such critical remarks are made and elaborated, the fact remains that 
Feudalism is a significant achievement, and one which students of comparative 
government can ill afford to neglect. No one hereafter can be excused if he 
uses the term “feudalism” in the vague and journalistic way in which it has 
been used until recently by many authors even as learned and acute as Thor- 
stein Veblen. In this sense, the volume is undoubtedly a landmark in the de- 
velopment of comparative and theoretical work in history and government. 

CARL J. FRIEDRICH. 

Harvard University. 


The Gold Coast in Transition. By Davin Aprmr. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 355. $5.00.) 


This is the first book-length study of postwar political developments in an 
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history.’ Coulborn himself engages, in his concluding section, in some general 
speculations about the possibility that feudalism may have been an important 
factor in the early history of civilization, but he himself stresses that all this is 
purely hypothetical and so of no great interest to the empirical student of so- 
ciety and government. 

And yet, in spite of these predominantly negative conclusions, an extremely 
interesting and valuable study has resulted. There can be little doubt that what 
ong has been able to put together here as an empirical theory of feudalism 
and its place in jistory i is of decisive importance to any student of comparative 
government who recognizes the importance of historical perspective in this 
field. In order to give a brief hint of the book’s value, it is necessary to quote the 
author’s general concept of feudalism in terms of static and dynamic elements. 
“The static criteria include those of vassal-lord relationships... ; a person- 
alized government which is most effective on the local level... ; heredity of 
functions; a system of landholding consisting of fiefs given in return for service; 
regularization of the rights of the lord over the peasant; existence of private 
armies; and a code of honor in which military obligations are stressed. The 
dynamic criteria include those of an antecedent empire which has disintegrated; 
the impact of barbarian invasion; the outstripping of economic unity by politi- 
cal unity, leading to waning of central authority and rise of local magnates; 
monopolization of military techniques by a special group; warfare as a means 
of building larger political units out of lesser ones; and the existence of a uni- 
versal religion which makes of the feudal period an “age of faith” (p. 199). 
Certainly Reischauer’s incisive account of feudalism in Japan has no difficulty 
with this conceptual framework. Unusual in this description is the stress on 
the antecedent empire and the barbarians. The authors consider the role of 
the barbarian in the development of feudalism crucial; he is “the key man” 
(p. 181). For it is the barbarian leader of a war band, of a comitatus, who re- 
constitutes a tottermg empire by setting up the feudal relationship in what the 
authors call a proto-feudal regime. “Proto-feudal and feudal Europe ex- 
panded to take in great numbers of new barbarians, as proto-feudal and feudal 
Japan did, because it is the nature of such systems to expand.” The conclusion 
is drawn that barbarians can be involved in the rise of feudalism at two differ- 
ent, though overlapping, times: namely, in the early days of the disintegration 
of the old state, and later again, when new barbarians are drawn into the society 
as it expands. “This is as true of Europe as it is of Japan...’ (p. 210). 

The recognition of the crucial role of the barbarian in the establishment of 
feudalism leads to the conclusion that feudalism is essentially a process whereby 
a disintegrating society is rejuvenated and revived—enters as it were a new 
life cycle. Amidst the chaos and the ever-present threat of disaster the “strong 
elemental fief” is constructed by strong and ruthless military leaders as a 
haven of peace and quiet amidst the tossing seas. Coulborn and his associates 
are not prepared to claim that feudalism has, besides this “reconstituting” 
role, also a decisive role to play in the constituting of civilized societies, al- 
though in his brilliant concluding analysis Coulborn makes out a good specula- 
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cate the sense of oer which the book conveys, the lucidity and skill with 
which the argument is developed, and the extraordinary felicity of the prose. 
Much less can a brief review do justice to the numerous fresh and compelling 
insights which are met at every stage. Certain aspects of the work have not 
even been touched upon here, such as the very exciting analysis of preference 
intensity and its measurement—one of the most original contributions in the 
book. 

Some readers will doubtless dind that they do not share all the views that gre 
central to the argument. For example, Madisonian theory seems to me less vul- 
nerable, on either logical or empirical grounds, than it does to the author. Then, 
too, I would assign greater importance to the role of constitutional restraints 
as checks against political aggrandizement and tyranny, for “social restraints” 
may not always be adequate: some attacks on democracy may be successfully 
met only by recourse to constitutional devices. More important, the argument 
overlooks the degree to which formal restraints help to define and maintain the 
social norms which eventually become “internalized.” No less than the family 
or any other social institution, the legal arrangements serve to shape the citizen 
conscience. 

Other disagreements could be stated, but none is sufficient to detract sig- 
nificantly from the importance of the book. It is a unique and unusually in- 
telligent contribution to the literature of political science in general, and, more 
specifically, to a branch of the field which seems badly in need of new ways of 
thinking about its oldest and most traditional problems. 

| Hurpert McCrosry. 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sctences. 


Feudalism in History. EDITED By RussTon CouLBORN. WITH CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY JosppH R. Srrayrer, Epwin O. Reiscaaver, Ders Bopp, Burr C. 
BRUNDAGE, RUSHTON COULBORN, WILLIAM F. EDGARTON, DANIEL THORNER, 
Ernst H. KANTOROWICZ, AND Marc Szmrreu. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 438. $8.50.) 


The present volume is the outgrowth of a conference held at Princeton, Octo- 
ber 31-November 1, 1950. Its aim is described as being that of ‘‘testing the 
extent of repetition in history.” Whether feudalism was the best phenomenon 
for such a test may be doubted; in terms of his own definition, the main author 
and editor, Professor Rushton Coulborn, finds only two bona fide feudalisms 
in history: namely, that of Western Europe (discussed by Joseph R. Strayer) 
and that of Japan (E. O. Reischauer). His collaborators also deal with “‘feudal- 
ism” in China (Derk Bodde), in Ancient Mesopotamia and Iran (Burr C. 
Brundage), in Ancient Egypt (William F. Edgerton), in India (Daniel Thorner), 
in Byzantium (Ernst H. Kantorowicz), and in Russia (Marc Szeftel), but the 
conclusion appears to be that in none of these can feudalism be definitely shown 
to have occurred. In spite of this, but for no very clear reason, Coulborn re- 
mains convinced that feudalism is “a peculiarly useful example” of uniformities 
in history and that feudalism is “obviously one of the major uniformities in 
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are by themselves insufficient to prevent the E ee of the republic. The 
theory so exaggerates the importance of formal constitutional checks that it 
neglects to give scope to the numerous informal social restraints to be found in 
every pluralistic society. The safety of democracy, Dahl argues, must rest in 
the successful internalizing of restraints, in the conscience and predispositions 
of society’s members, not in a complicated network of external checks such as 
judicial review, staggered terms of office, or the presidential veto. 

Jhe second model examined is populistic democracy, which identifies democ- 
racy with political equality, popular sovereignty, and, most important, the un- 
restrained power of majorities. This theory, which attempts to provide a pro- 
cedural rule for the perfect attainment of equality and popular sovereignty, is 
in reality no more than an “exercise in axiomatics,” essentially lacking in em- 
pirical relevance. It is a theory plagued by numerous difficulties: e.g., it assumes 
that only one alternative will be preferred by a majority at any given time when 
in fact several alternatives may be equally preferred; it ignores the problem of 
intensity and would permit a small majority with weak preferences to over- 
ride the desires of a large minority with strong preferences; it postulates only 
two goals to be maximized while others of equal importance are discounted or 
sacrificed; it ignores the fact that in reality a minority rules so that in practice 
unlimited power would be bestowed upon a few; etc. 

The third model, polyarchal democracy, combines elements from the two pre- 
ceding theories but differs from them in concentrating not on the goals to be 
maximized but on the common properties exhibited by democratic organiza- 
tions, in order that the conditions for the existence of democracy may be 
meaningfully elaborated. In addition to such prerequisites as free voting, equal 
weighting of votes, the opportunity to insert new preferences into the set of 
alternatives being offered the electorate, and possession by each individual of 
identical information about the alternatives, the polyarchal theory places em- 
phasis on a high rate of political activity and on social training in the norms 
of the system so as to maximize consensus about them. Polyarchy stresses the 
social rather than the constitutional prerequisites for a democratic order. 

The final sections of the book assess American politics in the light of the con- 
ditions for democracy previously set forth. The American system is perceived 
as a hybrid, and a very successful one. Like a polyarchy, which it approximates 
in certain respects, it permits ‘‘all active and legitimate groups in the popula- 
tion [to] make themselves heard at some crucial stage in the process of decision.” 
In this “markedly decentralized system” in which decisions are made by “end- 
less bargaining,” there is perhaps less order than in other systems, but it is 
nevertheless not so defective as its critics make out. It possesses great virtue, 
furthermore, in mediating the conflicting interests of a highly diverse popula- 
tion, permitting minorities of almost every description to enter into the public 
debate and influence the outcome. Partly for this reason it reinforces agreement 
and encourages moderation in a highly complex and rapidly evolving society. 

The inadequacy of the foregoing summary can be appreciated only if the 
reader turns to the volume itself. No brief résumé can satisfactorily communi- 
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noteworthy for ethnic or economic uniqueness and sohe that are supposedly 
typical microcosms of regions, for example in Southern locales of race or class 
tension. This sampling method has the advantages that come with the im- 
mediacy of personal contact with vivid individuals. It has the disadvantage of 
making the selection process depend on the investigator’s notions of where 
vivid, characteristic individuals are to be found. This in turn depends on the 
general hypotheses or hunches with which the investigator commences his re- 
search. He will not go to farm communities, towns, or city precincts where he 
does not expect to find people who will tell him whether his hypotheses are 
right or wrong. 

The saving grace of this book is that Lubell has checked his own observa- 
. tions against election data—precinct by precinct and county by county—and 
against the work of others like the Berelson group at Columbia and the Camp- 
bell group at Michigan. Although he shows occasional error, the mistakes are 
small, and he-does not do violence to major findings of other research. Some of 
his statements are banal, as when he reports that extremists in Congress come 
from the safe districts of both parties or that gerrymandering distorts legisla- 
tive representation in favor of the party that did the redistricting. Others of 
his statements have a freshness that keeps one reading, as when he says that 
McCarthyism was a combined consequence of ethnic segregation among Ger- 
mans (and Irish) and of frustration over the Korean war. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that he is incapable of quantifying his findings 
in a way that tells how intense among how many different people is the mood 
of moderation—and therefore whether it is characteristic of our time or of the 
moment. He cannot say whether a hypothetical John Biederbecker in Wisconsin 
voted for McCarthy primarily because McCarthy was in 1952 a teammate of 
Eisenhower or because John Biederbecker voted as his father Johann told him 
or because John had a son in Korea. In consequence we have no way of assessing 
the validity of Lubell’s basic thesis. 

But this difficulty is not confined to Lubell. Where he is bold and for lack of 
evidence fails to appraise reliably the political animal, many researchers who 
are more precise in their techniques timidly probe ears, eyes, and toenails, ig- 
noring the fact that they are in contact with a whole animal. They don’t even 
have hypotheses worth testing. Research in political behavior has now pro- 
gressed from infancy to adolescence. In studying the vast area of voting re- 
turns, Lubell has made some contribution. He has been thinking anew and re- 
searching anew in a more than elementary effort to probe areas which some 
sanctimonious and self-righteous political scientists hesitate to examine for 
fear they lack the instruments and the definitive edition of a political Gray’s 
Anatomy. They do lack instruments and definitive anatomical knowledge. But 
the body politic is still there and in need of more than topical examination. 
Lubell has shown at least that scientific progress can be made before the science 
of public opinion is safely mature. 

Jamms C. DAVIES. 
California Institute of Technology. 
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The Conservative Party*of Canada, 1920-1949. By Jous R. Winuiams. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 242. $6.00.) 


Trail-blazing through the relatively uncharted terrain of the Canadian party 
system is in some danger of becoming a monopoly of American political scien- 
tists. The latest example of this trend is the first systematic analysis of either 
of Canada’s two major political parties. The Conservatives, long since deposed 
from their pre-eminence after Confederation and in office only seven of the 
past thirty-five years, still constitute the vital core of opposition to the Liberal 
ascendancy at Ottawa. In probing for the causes of this progracted debility, 
John R. Williams has consolidated earlier findings and assembled a considerable 
quantity of new data on the second-ranking contender in Canada’s federal 
politics. To students of Commonwealth — this will be a welcome addition 
to a meager body of literature. 

The concentration upon structure, organization, and functions characteristic 
of the Mackenzie or earlier Duverger type of party study prevails again here. 
Utilizing the limited written sources available, interviews, and personal ob- 
servation, Williams has constructed a fairly conventional but well-documented 
and objective account of the inner workings of this party. Since Canadians 
have grafted North American features onto British political institutions, there 
is valuable material here for those concerned with comparative politics. Deserv- 
ing of particular mention are a critical appraisal of the national convention(con- 
sciously borrowed from the United States and overworked in the frenetic quest 
for a victorious leader), a detailed and realistic description of the national or- 
ganization, and original findings on the parliamentary group and caucus. The 
chapters dealing with party leadership and finances and the pattern of federal 
elections, while perhaps not of the same interest or caliber, bring together in- 
formation and statistics which have been either widely dispersed or unavailable. 

There are, nevertheless, two respects in which the author has so narrowed his 
scope as to detract from the potential value of his study. For one thing, he has 
not satisfactorily situated the Conservative party in the larger context of the 
party system. Certain contrasts and similarities with the Liberal party are 
delineated, but the Commonwealth Cooperative Federation and Social Credit, 
whose emergence has had far-reaching effects upon the Conservative position 
in Western Canada, receive scant mention. Social Credit, in particular, having 
jettisoned its radical monetary doctrines and become the champion of ortho- 
doxy in many spheres, has all but displaced the Conservatives in Alberta and 
threatens to repeat the process in British Columbia. A concluding chapter on 
party policies which forgoes reference to positions adopted by Conservatism’s 
rivals is also at best artificially abstract. 

It is, however, the author’s attribution of the long eclipse of the Conserva- 
tive party to essentially mechanical or subsidiary causes which should arouse 
most scepticism. Williams seems to regard the following as the principal reasons 
for the long spell of Conservative adversity: (a) the quality of leadership since 
1920 (notably that of R. B. Bennett, a domineering prime minister who divided 
his followers by veering off on a “New Deal” tangent on the eve of the 1935 
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election); (b) the convention system, which has bret disharmony and en- 
couraged the selection of men unsuited to lead the parliamentary group in 
opposition; (c) the neglect of party organization, especially at the local level 
where “federal elections are won and lost in Canada”; (d) the absence of articu- 
late and accepted Conservative principles. These and other frailties he cites 
have constituted unquestionable handicaps; the Conservative top brass also 
appears to consider them the most basic shortcomings. Yet by themselves they 
hargly account for the post-1935 stabilization of the Conservative share of the 
popular vote at 27-31 per cent. The proposition that in the same period the elec- 
toral fortunes of the Liberals and the two minor parties fluctuated with changes 
in economic conditions has validity but comes no closer to the root causes of 
the Conservative impasse. 

To this reviewer a whole dimension of politics—namely, the conception of 
political parties as reflections of the societies which they serve—is largely miss- 
ing from this analysis. An introductory chapter shows that Williams is by no 
means oblivious to such social realities or the historical events which gave birth 
to them. Thus he maintains that by the conscription election of 1917 “the Con- 
servatives completely identified themselves as the party of English-speaking, 
Protestant Canadians loyal to the British Empire,” who were simultaneously 
“feared by many farmers and workers as the party of big business.” Yet the less 
obvious paths by which the Conservatives (in the electorate as well as in Parlia- 
ment, it might be added) became “‘a more homogeneous group in matters of re- 
ligion and language than are the Liberals” and a party dominated by its Ontario 
contingent, symbolic to much of the rest of the country of the commercial- 
financial hegemony of “Tory Toronto,” are barely explored. There is both 
recognition and partial explanation of the massive rejection of the Conservative 
party by French Canadians, without sufficient emphasis to indicate that this 
has been the single most influential factor in determining this century’s federal 
elections. In a similar vein, only passing attention is paid to the disruptive im- 
pact of rapid industrialization on many regions, to the transformation of agri- 
culture, or to the European immigrants who, since 1900, have gradually diluted 
the heavily British character of the English-speaking group and have tended to 
shun Conservative candidates at the polls. 

Since questions of structure, leadership, and finances are germane to the 
study of political parties, Williams has added materially to our knowledge of 
these aspects of one of Canada’s major political forces. His interpretation of 
that party’s low standing rests, however, upon secondary or contributory causes 
which have been far less decisive than the self-induced vice of political in- 
breeding in a society grown steadily more diversified. 

, WALTER O. FILLEY. 
Wesleyan University. 


The Changing World of Soviet Russia: An Analysis of Soviet Internal and Exter- 
ternal Policies. By Davin J. Darun. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1956. Pp. ix, 422. $5.00.) 
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Labour Policy in the UBSR, 1917-1928. By Maraaret Dwar. (London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1956. Pp. viii, 285. 
$6.00.) 


American opinion about the Soviet Union has shifted greatly since the bat- 
tles of Stalingrad and Berlin. At that time, ten-odd years ago, one was almost 
considered to be sabotaging the war effort if one criticized the government of 
Stalin, whereas today it requires a little effort to balance criticism with an 
appraisal of Soviet achieveménts, or even to confine oneself to cold, factuabde- 
scription. One of the men responsible for this shift is David J. Dallin, whose 
war-time (1944) book, The Real Soviet Russia, was one of the first attempts, 
highly controversial at the time, to bring out some of the most unpleasant 
features of Soviet society as they had developed in the two decades since the 
revolution. The book saw two editions and has now been published with such 
thorough-going revisions that it has been given a new title. 

Loosely structured, and having no central focus save the aim of debunking 
our war-time illusions about Soviet society, this is a group of essays around 
three themes: the new class structure which has emerged from the revolution, 
the political system through which the new society is being managed, and the 
main principles, methods, and problems of Soviet foreign relations. The choice 
of topics seems somewhat haphazard: for instance, while the author treats the 
position of the churches and the emergence of Titoism, he does not discuss 
topics of equal or greater importance, such as the minority problem or the role 
of the educational system in the growth of the class structure. Some chapters 
are well prepared and made contributions to scholarship at the time the book 
was first published: for instance, the one on forced labor. Even today Mr. Dal- 
lin’s insistence on viewing the inmates of labor camps as 2 social class in them- 
selves deserves more serious consideration than it has received in the past. 
Other chapters, however, are brief and skimpy. Throughout the book the 
author is careful to present the Soviet system as a fluid, developing organism. 
This enables him to contrast present policies and institutions with those of 
earlier days and with the bright hopes by which the Bolsheviks justified their 
seizure of power. > 

Thoroughly familiar with his material, the author assumes his reader to have 
both a great deal of knowledge and plenty of misconception, so that often his 
tone is that of argument rather than exposition. Instead of taking the long- 
forgotten intellectual products of war-time good-will to task, he might have per- 
formed a more useful service by a less polemical and more systematic and de- 
scriptive presentation. While his book is lively and full of interesting observa- 
tions, it remains impressionistic, journalistic, superficial. And while it does 
contribute a feel of the conservative, authoritarian climate of present-day 
Soviet Russia, as contrasted to the heroic dreams of the revolution, it offers 
little more that is new, exciting, or food for thought. It contains few statements 
that the reviewer would challenge, but equally few of interest to him. Its jour- 
nalistic and polemical character tends to render it useless as an introduction for 
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freshmen and general readers, and the scholar in the feld should be familiar 
with the facts it presents. 

Mrs. Dewar’s monograph on Bolshevik policy regarding the working class 
during the first eleven years of Soviet rule is far more modest, pedestrian, and 
useful. In the first 160 pages, the author with great care summarizes the legisla- 
tion and the heated discussions on labor’s role in the “proletarian dictatorship” 
and the management of industry, workers’ rights and material benefits, and 
the incentives and coercive measures designed to make them submit. These are 
followed by an appendix of about 120 pages, in which more than five hundred 
decrees, ordinances, and instructions concerning labor are summarized. The 
book is an indispensable reference work for students of Soviet political and 
social developments. 

ALFRED G. MEYER. 

Columbia University. . l 


The Politics of Compromise: A Study of Parties and Cabinet Government in 
Sweden. By Danxwart A. Rusrow. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1955. Pp. xi, 257. $5.00.) . 


The author of this book, Professor Rustow of Princeton University, is one 
of the small group of American scholars who wers enabled to spend a year of 
study in Sweden under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council. It 
has been the privilege of the reviewer to read in manuscript several similar 
studies made during the past twenty years, but this is the only one which has 
appeared in print. Inasmuch as American political scientists have now for a 
generation shown a great interest in the Swedish political system, it is extremely 
fortunate that a book has appeared in English. Rustow’s work should do some- 
thing to fill a void caused by the excessive addiction of publishers to the politi- 
cal history of Central Europe. 

Three chapters of this study provide the historical background, briefly re- 
counting the events leading to the establishment of the bicameral Rikstag of 
1866, which replaced the old Riksdag of four estates. More attention is given to 
the rise of Lantmannapartiet, translated as the ‘“Ruralist party” (perhaps, 
Estate-Owners party would be better), and the various protectionist and pre- 
liberal coalitions which finally led to the modern Högerpartiet (Conservatives) 
and Folkpartiet (Liberals). Although most of the standard sources are cited, the 
main reliance seems to be on Thermaenius, who until recently was the chief au- 
thority on Swedish parties.. Chapter Two leads up to the establishment of the 
Four Party System, and Chapter Three relates the history of the development 
of this system from 1920 up to the present time. There are still some students 
who believe that with respect to number there are only three types of party 
systems: (1) the one-party system, (2) the two-party system, and (3) the multi- 
party system. However, the Scandinavian political scientists, writing of their 
own countries’ experiences, and the French writers of the New School, looking 
at various other countries, have all urged that we give serious thought to the 
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merits of the “Few-Pdrty System,” that is, something intermediate between 
the kind of party structure that has plagued France and the one that we have in 
the United States, the defects of which are now being recognized. 

Rustow’s chapters on party stability and the effective working of the system 
of proportional representation employed in Sweden are very good. He notes 
that there is a lively and highly informed debate being carried on continuously 
by students of political behavior and electoral methods. But he concludes that 
the Swedish system is one well-suited to a nation with a high degree of political 
sophistication. 

The final section, dealing with the legislative process, cabinet government, 
and “the politics of compromise,” reveals the wisdom of the Swedes in develop- 
ing a system of government in which emphasis is placed on the soundness of 
the procedures for discovering issues, preparing them for legislative action, 
conducting debate, and communicating decisions to the administration. Rus- 
tow’s final chapter (which has the same title as the book) seems inconclusive. 
Undoubtedly the reason for this feeling on the part of the reader is due to the 
fact that the rather intricate machinery the Swedes have evolved for policy- 
determination works very well for them because of scores of factors which are 
unique. One cannot, for example, isolate from Swedish experience one single 
institution, such as bicameralism, preparation of legislation, or the proportional 
method of voting, and from this one example recommend the adoption by 
others of the institution which works so well in the far North. Anyone at all 
familiar with Swedish social, economic, and political life knows that there are 
problems unsolved, and some tendencies which are disquieting. But, on the 
whole, it is refreshing to read a book about a country which has managed its 
affairs with prudence and care at a time when there are so many studies of 
threatening circumstances, conflict, and frustration. 

Roy VY. PREL. 

University of Utah. 


Labor Relations in British Nattonalized Industry. By STERLING D. SPERO. 
(New York: New York University Press. 1955. Pp. 83. $2.75.) 

Beyond Nationalization: The Labor Problems of British Coal. By Gnoran D. 
BaLpwin. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. xxii, 324: 
$6.00.) s 


Here are two first-rate books dealing with that most vexing and important 
problem, the position of labor in nationalized industry. The books are conceived 
along quite different lines, and the impact of each is unique both in range and 
character; yet each in its own way makes a genuine contribution to the total 
discussion. Interestingly enough, the smaller of the two books undertakes to 
deal with much the larger and more general aspects of the subject. Spero is 
concerned broadly and philosophically with the whole array of labor relations 
under nationalization; Baldwin digs deeply into the coal industry. 

Spero presents scarcely more than & carefully thought out and well organized 
set of notes, setting forth some facts, asking some pertinent questions, and mak- 
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ing some judicious comments on the position of labomin British nationalized 
industry since 1945. In 76 pages of text (small pages, large print) he deals with 
the general problems of labor representation on the Boards, collective bargain- 
ing, strikes and government intervention, consultation, training and promo- 
tion, and workers’ control, and traces in broad terms the pertinent develop- 
ments and issues in the coal and railway industries. 

This is a wise little book. The author does not go far beneath the surface in 
his analyses, and his judgments are moderate and, qualified; but both analyses 
and judgments make sense. Labor and nationalization have had a rough time 
with each other fn Britain, but Spero distinguishes among difficulties attributa- 
ble to nationalization per se, to the inherent complexities of the labor-manage- 
ment relationship, to adverse economic conditions from which Britain and 
British labor have suffered, and to the fact of transition. He points out that 
“nationalization came to Britain at a time when circumstances were the most 
favorable for the transition from private to public operation but the least 
auspicious for demonstrating the success of new economic experiments.” It is 
quite true that nationalization provides a new environment in which “new atti- 
tudes can flourish” in dealing with the extremely difficult problems of labor 
relations. To me it is significant that, in the first decade at least, it does not 
appear that British nationalization has prevented the Government (even a 
Labour Government) from behaving like a government in treating with labor, 
or the men and unions from behaving like men and unions. 

Baldwin’s book begins where Spero’s leaves off; it explores in depth and de- 
tail the problems of labor relations in a single nationalized industry. The clue to 
Baldwin’s approach is to be found in the title he has given to the book: the coal 
crisis in Great Britain is not the result of nationalization, nor will it be cured by 
nationalization—the difficulties and any solutions lie beyond nationalization. 
In successive chapters the author analyzes the processes and problems involved 
in the technological basis of British mining, the Coal Board and the union, col- 
lective bargaining, joint consultation at the pits, wages and wage movements, 
labor supply and absenteeism, the transfer of manpower, and labor and techno- 
logical change. The study is replete with meaningful facts and statistics, care- 
fully interpreted; and at every turn it gives evidence of Baldwin’s thorough 
knowledge of the technology and organization cf the industry, of the miners 
and their bosses, and of the British economy and the British people. It also 
demonstrates that Baldwin knows how to lay out and prosecute a difficult and 
important piece of research. Its structure and air carry conviction. Even before 
the ink was dry on the several British nationalization acts, American (and 
British) readers were regaled with conclusions and judgments on the results of 
nationalization drawn from operating experience, and the flood has continued. 
Baldwin’s book tells us a very great deal that we ought to know about the 
British coal industry, nationalization, and labor; it also shows us what a book 
which purports to be based on experience and the record ought to be like. 

Bren W. Lewis. 

Oberlin College. 
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New States and Interhational Organizations. By Bunsamin Axzin. (Paris: 
UNESCO, International Political Science Association. 1955. Distributed in 
the U.S. by International Documentation Service, New York 27. Pp. 200.) 


This pithy and pregnant monograph is significant both for its content and 
for its place in the stream of international official and professional cooperation 
in the promotion of political science. As early as its Second Session in 1947, the 
General Conference of UNESCO authorized the Director-General to encourage 
and assist social scientists to study problems arising from recent developmtnts 
in international collaboration. As one step in this process Walter R. Sharp, 
then in the UNESCO secretariat, encouraged the International Institute of ` 
Administrative Sciences to collect data from fourteen countries, which he sum- 
marized as general rapporteur in National Administration and International Or- 
ganization, published by IAS for UNESCO in 1951. 

At later sessions, the UNESCO General Conference asked social scientists 
to focus more sharply on the “administrative, legal and sociological problems 
of internal organization” facing ‘Member States that have recently obtained 
their independence,” resulting from their participation in the UN and its 
specialized agencies. As a result of a meeting of experts convened by UNESCO, 
in which Rowland Egger took part from the U.S., ILAS was commissioned to 
undertake a further study, National Admtnisirations and International Or- 
ganizations, for which Roger Grégoire served as general reporter. The focus of 
the “sociological” problems was deemed, wisely, to lie in the province of politi- 
cal science and international relations. The International Political Science 
Association accordingly invited rapporteurs from six countries to respond to an 
elaborate questionnaire: India, Indonesia, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, and The 
Philippines, for which John W. Lederle prepared the report. Dr. Akzin supple- ` 
mented these replies by interviews at the headquarters of UN agencies and by 
his own rich background of research and teaching on the continent of Europe 
and.in the United States, before he became Herbert Samuel Professor of Politi- 
cal Science and Constitutional Law at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Dr. Akzin’s volume is as much a research-planning monograph as a substan- 
tive report. It uses the detailed reports from six countries as a springboard for 
a ‘first attempt to analyze the political science aspects of the relationships be- 
tween international organizations and new States generally,” intended ‘‘to 
help and encourage” these states to conduct their own studies. 

The result.is a series of twenty-three pithy chapters, traversing briefly a wide 
range of problems for study. Each chapter poses provocative questions, based 
as much on the author’s shrewd and realistic insights as on the replies to the 
questionnaire by the country reporters. What is meant by a “new” state? What 
is meant by “independence”? How does the crop of new states in the wake of 
World War II differ significantly from those of 1918—or 1877? How do the 
international organizations, both within and without the UN system, differ 
in their receptivity to new states as members? What do new states want or ex- 
pect from membership in international organizations? What part do citizens of 
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new states play in the non-governmental organizations hat are enmeshed with 
the UN system? How is one to distinguish personal from official roles? 

How do new states meet the burden of international cooperation—not only 
of financial contributions, but of providing competent delegates, experts, and 
cognizant staffs of ministries? (Akzin estimates that “adequate staffing for in- 
ternational relations” for even the smallest state involves a minimum of “s 
thousand professionally trained officials.’’) Which international organizations 
do new states join and why? Do new states do better or worse than old states in 
implementing the decisions and recommendations of UN agencies? Is there gen- 
uine popular support in new states for-participation in international agencies? 

On each of these and other questions Akzin offers comments which make clear 
that “newness” is not of itself always a decisive characteristic: the state of 
economic development may be more important. He justifies amply his thesis 
that each state, new or old, needs separate study; and he provides a useful 
frame of reference for such studies. 

CHARLES Ñ. ÀSCHER. 
Brooklyn College. 


Middle-Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massachusetis, 1691-1780. BY 
Rosset E. Brown. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 458. 
$6.00.) 


This is an important book. Its thesis is dual: that there was already democ- 
racy in Massachusetts at the time of the Revolution, and that therefore, con- 
trary to some recent interpretations, the Revolution did not involve an internal 
class struggle but was a more or less simple overthrow of British imperial rule. 
Professor Brown challenges the long accepted view that property qualifications 
for voting excluded a major proportion of the population from the franchise. 
He asserts that in Massachusetts, at least, almost all adult males could and 
did meet these qualifications easily, and he offers convincing evidence to sup- 
port his argument. . 

The qualification required of -voters was the possession of a forty-shilling free- 
hold, or alternatively, real or personal property valued at forty or fifty pounds. 
By a study of tax and probate records, the author demonstrates what, in prac- 
tice, this qualification amounted to. A very small farm or an estate consisting 
only of “household goods and blacksmith tools”? would meet it easily. What per- ` 
centage of the population owned sufficient property? By comparing records of 
specific elections in various towns with poll and tax lists of those towns, Pro- 
feasor Brown arrives at an estimate of the proportion of actual voters to adult 
males. By such calculations, supplemented by other evidence which space does 
not permit the reviewer to describe, the author concludes that very few adult 
males were disfranchised, and that, in the rueful words of Governor Hutchinson, 
“anything with the appearance of a man” was permitted to vote. 

The implications of this work are far-reaching. The first question to be asked 
is whether the situation in Massachusetts was typical of that elsewhere. If it 
was, then it would appear that there was a much broader base of popular gov- 
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ernment at the time of the Revolution than we have hitherto assumed. Both 
the political struggles and the institutions of the Revolutionary period must 
appear in somewhat different perspective. An extensive suffrage is not neces- 
sarily identical with democracy, but it does suggest that “the people” was a 
very inclusive term in practice and not simply a rhetorical flourish. Professor 
Brown’s work also raises questions about constitutional developments in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. If the property qualifications of the first 
state constitutions did not.prevent an appreciable number of adult males 
from voting, then the subsequent removal of those qualifications may repre- 
sent not so much a new democratic spirit, as constitutional*adaptation to a 
changing economic situation in which an increasing proportion of the popula- 
tion was without property. This would help to explain how the Rhode Island 
that would have nothing to do with the Convention of 1787 produced a Dorr’s 
Rebellion in 1841-1842. In short, this careful study of the franchise in Massa- 
chusetts points up the necessity for much new research and new interpretation 
before we can trace fully the evolution of democracy in America. 
Cacar M. KENYON. 
Smith College. 


Charles Beard and the Constitution: A Critical Analysts of “An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution.” By RosmrtT E. Brown. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 219. $3.50.) - 


Professor Brown is so shrewish in his critique of the historical method of 
Charles Beard that we have a right to expect that his own method, like Caesar’s 
wife, will be above reproach. This is not the case. 

Beard in his Interpretation, Professor Brown thinks, was guilty of omitting, 
suppressing, misrepresenting,.and otherwise distorting evidence. The author 
begins with a denunciation of Beard’s ‘use of the writings of James Madison,” 
charging that Beard falsified Madison’s viewpoint: first, by quoting from the 
tenth number of The Federalist rather than from the others; second, by omitting 
Madison’s reference to non-economic factors. Beard was straining, Professor 
Brown insists, “to make Madison an ‘economic determinist.’ ” The criticism, 
typical of this book, is simply captious. Beard did not expound a monolithic 
theory or pretend that Madison did. He argued, using Madison’s words, that 
“the most common and durable source of factions has been the various and un- 
equal distribution of property.” This proposition was a staple both of Federalist 
and of Anti-Federalist political thought. It is as illuminating and pertinent to- 
day as the latest figures on lobbying which show that business, farm, and labor 
groups far outspend all others. 

Every time Professor Brown catches Beard citing another scholar’s book, he 
delivers a homily on the virtues of primary evidence. Yet, as often as not, 
when Beard produces first-hand observers, Professor Brown rules them out as 
witnesses for Beard on the ground that they—-Hamilton, Henry, Higginson, 
Knox, Marshall, G. Morris, and others—are not “objective” or “representa- 
tive.” Thus Patrick Henry’s report that most small farmers opposed the Con- 
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stitution “wag merely . . . an opinion.” In this fashion Professor Brown scorns, 
disparages, or ignores evidence favorable to Beard. Curiously, he is willing to 
use some of Beard’s witnesses——Hamilton, Knox, and Morris, for example—to 
uphold his own arguments. He disdains as a “secondary work” McMaster and 
Stone’s book of documents but cites similar volumes himself. He scolds Beard, 
properly I think, for using 1790 statistics to deal with' events two or three 
years earlier, but supports one of his own contentions with something Madison 
wrote in 1821. He quotes against Beard one of Charles Pinckney’s Convention 
speeches, then observes: “‘Pinckney’s letter to Madison, quoted by Beard, gives 
just the opposite view . ..: so it apparently depends on which Pinckney quota- 
tion we use.” Does it? Are a puba statement and a private letter equally credi- 
ble? 

While he discounts PE ETAN by Gouverneur Morris favoring Beard, Pro- 
fessor Brown relies heavily upon Morris’s assertion that nine-tenths of Aien 
cans were landowners. This assertion may be, for all we know, as meaningful 
as N.A.M. effusions nowadays that “every American is a capitalist.” Yet Pro- 
fessor Brown builds upon it a crucial part of his argument, reasoning that “ 
least ninety per cent of the men were voters....A farmer could not have 
made a living on a freehold small enough to disfranchise him.” In condemna- 
tions of democracy by Convention members Professor Brown sees further proof 
that in 1787, contrary to Beard, the United States was a democracy. 

He belittles statements like that of Mercer of Maryland, which labels “the 
Governments of America” “aristocracies,”’ and that of Hamilton, which notes 
in “all” states “some individuals... deprived of the right [to vote] altogether, 
not having the requisite qualification of property.” Apparently he is not aware 
that democracy means not only the right to vote but equalzty in that right. 
Where representation is weighted to favor wealthier citizens—as it was in twelve 
of the thirteen states—there prevails a species of aristocracy. 

No doubt Beard exaggerated the role of personalty interests in the establish- 
ment of the Constitution. Beard acknowledged this in his later years. But Pro- 
fessor Brown, as usual, is overzealous in his criticism. “Readers of An Economic 
Interpretation,” he states, “should be aware that the use of the phrase ‘debtor 
farmers’ throughout the work is not based on any evidence whatsoever.” 
Shays’ rebellion? Too small and local, the authcr says, then tells us later the 
Shaysites were numerous enough to win control over the government of Massa- 
chusetts. He overlooks this statement by Madison, whose credibility he does 
not challenge: “Landed possessions were no certain evidence of real wealth. 
Many enjoyed them to a great extent who were more in debt than they were 
worth. The unjust laws of the States had proceeded more from this class of men, 
than any others. It had often happened that men who had acquired landed 
property on credit, got into the Legislatures with a view of promoting an un- 
just protection agst. their Creditors.” 

Moreover, that personalty groups were numerically small did not make them 
politically insignificant—power is not a matter of numbers alone. Such groups 
were important enough that, as Professor Brown admits, Gouverneur Morris 
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proposed .creating.a segate “based on personalty.” In the newspapers of the 
1780’s—in Elhot’s Debates too—is overwhelming evidence of conflict involving 
personalty interests, conflict in which “moneyed sae “speculators and blood 
suckers,” were hotly denounced. 

Professor Brown’s chief contribution, perhaps, is his detailed: critique of 
Beard’s account of the framers’ personal stake in their deliberations. But he 
does not grant that Beard, though wrong on specifics, correctly identified the 
social position of the framers. What is more, Beard’s book, for all its shortcom- 
ings, is informed by a theory of. politics still generally valid: that economic 
interests ordinarily dominate the political process. Beard made clear that the 
Constitution was an object of struggle between groups primarily economic in 
character. This view was confirmed by one of Professor Brown’s favorite wit- 
nesses, John Quincy Adams, who noted that the Constitution was being re- 
ceived enthusiastically by rich and conservative elements. “Nor do I wonder 
at all. ..-as itis calculated to increase the influence, power and wealth of those 
who have any influence. If the Constitution be adopted it will be a grand point 
in favor of the aristocratic party.” 

MAURIE Kram. 

Western Reserve University. 


The Civilian and the Military. By ARTHUR A. Exircsa, J R. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 340. $6.50.) 


This is a well-written history of the anti-military tradition in the United 
States. It is a useful corrective to current tendencies in American political and 
historical scholarship: for instance, it is well to be reminded that military fervor 
played an important part in Andrew Jackson’s popular support and that, how- 
ever commendable and timely was Theodore Roosevelt’s interest in. world af- 
fairs, one of its motive forces was a romantic passion for things martial. Pro- 
fessor Ekirch has chronicled American attitudes about military institutions 
from pre-Revolutionary times—with-an “Anglo-American heritage” of anti- 
militarism—to the Eisenhower Administration. With few exceptions, whatever 
he has included in his chronicle he has presented dispassionately. And he has 
done enough digging to make his work valuable for general scholarly reference. 
His book is a significant addition to.the growing literature on American mili- 
tary affairs. But its value can be properly appreciated only if its limitations 
are properly understood. The broad chronology is not definitive; rather, the 
author’s meaning and use of thematic concepts focus and set the limits of the 
book. 

. Last year Professor Ekirch published a book entitled The Decline of Ameri- 
can Laberalism; the present volume might well have been entitled The Rise of 
American Militarism, for it is a supplement to that earlier volume, and its 
theme is built upon concepts and assumptions which, though never thoroughly 
defined or analyzed in either book, are clearer in the first. Central to the theme 
of both books is the author’s conception of liberalism. While he sketches its 
historical derivation. in the first two chapters of The Decline of American 
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Liberalism, it is clear in. both books that he is not intarested in the interaction 
of the liberal ideal of human freedom with the political context. That is, he 
measures historical events against the ideal of a peaceful, laissez-faire, liberal 
utopia and ignores the very real dilemmas encountered. in the choice of means 
for achieving the ultimate ideal of human freedom. Both books thus beg the 
question how to balance domestic liberty with national security. 

Clearly, the author has forborne to explain his liberal utopian assumptions 
to the reader because of his compunctions as a historian. But the effect has been 
not to exclude those assumptions, but only to neglect their orderly exposition 
and examination. For the breadth of his subject has made necessary the use of 
unexpressed criteria in the selection of subject matter. Besides his utopian 
approach, Professor. Ekirch’s assumptions are embodied primarily in his two 
mutually exclusive categories, militarism and anti-militarism (or, sometimes, 
liberalism). He never defines either term adequately for the use to which he 
puts it; but he leaves the undeniable impression that the more of the first and 
the less of the second the better. Anyone who wears à uniform or talks about 
war seems to be a militarist, and is probably wrong. Anyone who opposes the 
use or maintenance of armed forces, for whatever reason, is an anti-militarist, 
and is probably right. At times this devil-angel frame of reference gives an 
interesting volume some strange twists; constantly, it reminds the reader of 
what are in fact the author’s predispositions; inevitably, it limits the. value of. 
the book. Undefined, his terms are applied loosely and superficially. Unmen- 
tioned, his assumptions are a major omission. 

Because the book fails to deal with the relationship of utopian liberal ideals 
to the real world, the causes of the change here chronicled remain a mystery. 
Why the anti-militarist tradition in the United States has declined is one of 
the crucial questions in this inquiry, yet no attempt is made to answer it. To 
do so would admittedly be presumptive, and the historian can be excused from 
trying; but to avoid any reference to the context of foreign policy in which the 
issues of national military policy have been shaped is to imply a wholly un- 
justifiable assumption, far more presumptive than would be an answer to the 
question why anti-militarism declined. The studied exclusion of all but a few 
meager references to objective strategic considerations can only imply that 
such considerations are irrelevant in setting the proper role of the military, a 
claim which, to say the least, is hardly well enoue established to serve as & 
premise for the writing of BA 

Moreover, because everything seems to be either “militarist” or “anti-mili- 
tarist,” discusion of the extent of influence of both concepts tends to be over- 
simplified and, often, superficial. For example, the appointment of Eisenhower 
as president of Columbia University is cited as an indication of the growth of 
militarism in American life. Yet later it is recognized that Eisenhower is less 
militarist than many civilians. In this instance the apo application of 
categories leads to explicit inconsistency. 

The militarist pigeon-hole is well stuffed. Into it go government centraliza- 
tion, high taxes, and most American presidents, who come off badly under Pro- 
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fessor Ekirch’s analysis. indeed, Harding seems to rate the highest place among 
them all. rs 
The author has done some thoughtful and careful work; it is unfortunate, 
however, that he has taken a series of classical liberal utopian tenets as major 
and unquestioned premises from which to begin, rather than examining them, 
and the meaning of militarism as well, in the light of American experience. 
PauL Y. HamMMonpD, 


Columbia University. ° 


The New World of Henri Saint-Simon. By Franx Manos. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 483. $7.50.) 


It is hardly an accident that both Proudhon and Saint-Simon, both relegated 
to the limbo of utopian dreamers by Marx and Engels, should have become sub- 
jects of two full-length monographs in the past year—the first to appear in the 
English language. Whoever will review George Woodcock’s Proudhon in these 
pages may decide that it is the more stimulating of the two works, but he 
should be willing to grant that Professor Manuel’s study is the more exhaus- 
tive work. It omits nothing worth knowing about Saint-Simon’s great vision 
of the coming scientific order of society and adds a great deal of disturbing in- 
formation about Saint-Simon the man. What emerges is the portrait of a figure 
out of Balzac: a power-maddened dilettante attempting in vain to recoup his 
lost aristocratic fortune. The ci-devant count’s real estate speculations during 
the French revolution were quite lurid from the viewpoint of accepted business 
morality. But these dubious activities were merely the foil for his truly Napole- 
onic ambition to become the founder of the new industrial state which would 
close the chasm of revolutionary anarchy. Professor Manuel is at his best in 
showing the essentially conservative and syncretistic character of Saint- 
Simon’s ideas. In his “system,” “the scientific élite of Condorcet, the findings of 
the new physiology of Bichat, the new psychology of Cabanis coalesced with an 
appreciation of the organic order of the theocrats,” de Bonald and de Maistre. 
He absorbed the rationalism of the philosophes but “came away with a different 
reading of the natural: the natural was inequality” (p. 300). On this basis, he 
constructed his technocratic and theocratic hierarchy and became the ancestor 
of the modern elitist school as well as of the “managerial” theory of power. 

All this is admirably documented in Professor Manuel’s account, which also 
includes the disciples: Auguste Comte turned Judas, while the rest, among 
them a surprising number of young Jewish intellectuals, acclaimed the great 
bohemian as their Messiah, with Bazard and Enfantin sharing the role of 
Paulus. The way Professor Manuel has managed to plumb the intellectual un- 
dercurrents of the period deserves to be called an act of total scholarly immer- 
sion. By the same act, he deprived himself of the chance to come up for air and 
have a look at his own work and its place in the history of ideas. It is sure to 
play a part, a valuable part, in the Utopian renaissance which has been going 
‘on for quite a while, but it does not make an attempt to probe the causes of 
that renaissance. 7 
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At least three reasons may be offered to explain thgs most intriguing come- 
back of Marx’s predecessors and competitors. Like them, we are conscious of a 
breakdown of the old morality and anxious to discover forces of renewal. Some 
of us are groping, as did Saint-Simon and his school, for the New Christianity. 
It is this element of restoration in a revolutionsery scheme that should appeal 
to our New Conservatives. The liberals, in turn, will be attracted by the Saint- 
Simonian repudiation of class violence. As the attrition of the Marxist dogma 
prgceeds apace and the utopian character of ‘scientific socialism” becomes 
transparent, the. Old Utopians begin to look better and better. Their message, 
while presaging revolutionary advances, did preach peaceful change. Those 
dissatisfied today with the status quo may rediscover in Saint-Simon a Marx 
without the sting. And, finally, as society becomes more manageable, more 
susceptible to manipulation from above, Saint-Simon begins to look legs and less 
like an utopian, much more plausible and realistic than he did in his own time. 
But here the ways part: those who will hail him as the prophet of the mana- 
gerial, technocratic gospel will hear with dismay that “the application. of 
scientific progress to rational transformation of society ended in a clearly artic- 
ulated vision of a totalitarian society. ... The logic and tyranny of progress 
gave to the world the progress of total tyranny.” Thus Albert Salomon on Baint- 
Simon in The Tyranny of Progress (New York, 1955, p. 104). Saint-Simon’s 
biographer was probably wise in resisting the temptation to find so much clarity 
where it does not exist, for the good reason that Saint-Simon, like so many 
other seminal thinkers, is many things to many men and should not be sub- 
jected to an exercise in logic. 

James H. MEIEL. 

University of Michigan. 


Far Eastern Politics in the Postwar Period. By Hanotp M. Vinacxz. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1956. Pp. vii, 497. $5.00.) 


With this authoritative volume Professor Vinacke adds to his stature as a 
careful, objective scholar. He adds also to the debt which other students and 
serious lay readers owe him in the expanding field of Far Eastern studies. The 
scope of his survey is wide, comprehending the countries of southeastern Asia 
as well as those until recently regarded as composing the Far East: China, 
Japan, and Korea. A notable feature is the treatment of the inter-relationships 
of policies and developments in Europe with those in Asia. Although the post- 
war decade is the period upon which the author’s interest is centered, the reader 
is given & running start by a review, in the early chapters, of prewar and war- 
time Japan and China and of wartime relationships between the greater powers. 

While more emphasis might have been placed upon the-remarkable ingenu- 
ity of the Japanese administrators in what the author terms the ‘‘co-poverty”’ 
sphere, their success in stimulating nascent nationalism and their flexibility in 
shifting from a program of Japanization to one of sponsoring independence, 
as the fortunes of war changed, is well demonstrated. Professor Vinacke also 
points out that the Japanese were less acute in their estimate of American 
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military spirit and indpstrial capacity and of Russian dependability as a 
neutral. One of the best features of the book is the treatment of the Kuomin- 
tang-Communist rivalry for power in China. Excellent also is the account of 
the rise of Mao Tse-tung and of his success in fitting the warhead of communist 
theory to the powder-filled shell of Chinese agrarianiam. 

The author passes from his four introductory chapters to the problems evoked 
by the war in China, Korea, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Japan, He gives considerable attention to India’s part i in 
the new era and includes the Korean war. His account of the nature and major 
lines of policy of the Communist government of China, like his treatment of 
American efforts to bring two totalitarian regimes into demoératic union, is 
adequate and unbiased. However, the view that British and Indian recognition 
of Communist Peiping was premature and interventionist is not convincingly 
argued. The same is true of the contention that “the Chinese Communist party 
was not in fact national but was an instrument of international communism, 
which, in turn, was an instrument of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy.” This con- 
clusion seems not to accord with the author’s statement that “the decision to 
intervene in Korea would seem to have been taken by the Chinese on their own 
initiative rather than under Russian pressure.” The account of Kuomintang 
and Communist China’s relations with Viet Minh also exhibits the two Chinese 
regimes as acting independently, on different basés, but without regenda to other 
than Chinese interests. 

With regard to the re-entrance of the colonial powers into territories con- 
quered by the Japanese, the author holds that they were legally entitled to do 
so and that the American government was legally obligated to recognize that 
fact. One is led to question, however, the quality of the Allies’ intelligence serv- 
ices in regard to the strong nationalist sentiment which prevailed so generally 
in those areas. Given adequate information, would the powers have reassumed 
the ‘‘white man’s burden,” incurring thereby the tremendous cost in lives and 
treasure that followed? Vinacke believes that Western colonialism in the Far 
East is ended. While repudiating charges of imperialism against American post- 
war policy, he stresses thé difficulties involved in our efforts to reconcile pro- 
grams of assistance with the containment of Communism. “Neutralism” in 
Asia is, he believes, a consequence of unreadiness.to perceive the menace of 
Communism and to accept American aid upon conditions believed to be related 
to American rather than Asiatic mterests. Uncertainties regarding our policy 
toward Formosa have been a major factor in complicating our relations with 
the new states of East Asia. At the end of the first postwar decade the para- 
mount issue of war or peace remained to cloud the future not only of Western 
relations with Asia but of intra-Western relations. 

Throughout this work Professor Vinacke maintains a uniformly high level of 
attention to available articles as well as to monographs and secondary materials. 
Necessarily, in covering so vast a field within five hundred pages, he has had 
to compress many topics into a few paragraphs. He has, however, combined 
clarity and conciseness with such success as to provide a readable and under- 
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standable analysis of the changes in domestic and international politics which 
World War II brought about in Eastern Asia. Five maps and fifteen illustrations 
admirably supplement the text, which is well indexed. 
Harow S. Duane. 
University of Minnesota. 


The Historical Status of Tibet. By Twn-rsana Li. (New York: King’s Crown 
Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 312. $5.00.) F 


Because of the work of recent explorers present-day Tibet is fairly well 
known, but we are still ignorant of many phases of Tibetan history. This is 
partly due to the fact that though there is a large Tibetan literature, works 
dealing with history are surprisingly few in number and inadequate in scope. 
For this reason, all persons interested in the problem of Tibetan history will 
give a warm welcome to Mr. Li’s work on The Historical Status of Tibet. Mr. ° 
Li does not pretend to a master of Tibetan literature or even of the Tibetan 
language, but he is an eminent authority on Chinese historiography and has 
made a careful study of the many passages in the Chinese dynastic histories 
which deal with the relations between China and Tibet and are little known in 
the West. For recent times Mr. Li makes use of numerous reports prepared by 
Chinese envoys to the Tibetan government, some of which exist only in manu- 
script and are not generally available. This greatly ennaners the value of the 
book. 

Though the book is to be warmly recommended, it suffers from one notice- 
able weakness. This is the fact that Mr. Li is a vigorous propagandist. Though 
the true facts are given, they are marshaled in such a way as to support Mr. Li’s 
main thesis: that Tibet has long been an integral part of the Chinese Empire, 
and that it is only fair and just that Tibet continue in this status. As a matter 
of fact, this thesis is open to serious doubt even on the basis of the Chinese 
records as cited by Mr. Li. As the book itself shows, during the periods when 
China was ruled over by native Chinese dynasties (such as the T’ang, Sung, 
and Ming dynasties), embassies passed between China and Tibet, but the 
Chinese were never able to secure control over the Tibetan secular or ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. It was only when China itself was ruled over by foreigners, such 
as the Mongols and the Manchus, that the Tibetans paid more than lip service 
to the- Emperors of China. In point of fact, both the Mongols and the Manchus 
secured control over Tibet before and not after they secured control over China. 

The Tibetans considered themselves to be vassals not of the Chinese but of 
the Mongol and Manchu overlords of China. When the Manchu dynasty fell 
(1912), most Tibetans felt that their status as Manchu vassals automatically 
lapsed. At this ‘time all Chinese residents inside Tibet were expelled. From 
1912 to 1950 the Tibetans struggled to assert and maintain their de facto inde- 
pendence. Sometimes they accepted aid from the government of British India 
in order to keep the Chinese out; sometimes they accepted aid from China in 
order to keep the British from becoming too powerful. But at all times the 
Tibetans were anxious not to be absorbed into British India and not to be re- 
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absorbed into China. The departure of the British from India greatly weakened 
the Tibetan position, and in 1950 the Chinese Communists secured control 
over the country. It is clear, however, even from Mr. Li’s book, that this was 
the result of superior military force and not of the wishes of the Tibetan people. 
Even in the present year (1956) we hear of violent outbreaks of guerrilla war- 
fare on the part of the Tibetans against the Chinese occupational authorities. 

Even if one were to stretch a point and admit that Tibet was for many 
centuries an integral part of the Chinese Empire, this still does not mean that 
the Chinese have a rightful claim to Tibet, if one accepts the general principle 
of the right of self-determination. The Trah will not admit that the English 
have a right to govern Ireland, even though it is an undoubted fact that for 
several centuries Ireland was an integral part of the British Kingdom. The same 
is true of other peoples who first secured their independence in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

A serious objection must be made to one of Mr. Li’s other claims, This is 
the statement (p. 211) that Tibet absorbed civilization mainly from China and 
only in a lesser degree from India. It is true that racially the Tibetans (being 
Mongoloids) are more closely related to the Chinese than to the Hindus. It is 
true that the Tibetan spoken language is related distantly, very distantly, to 
the Chinese spoken language (but so are Burmese and Siamese). It is true that 
from time to time certain elements of Chinese culture have been borrowed and 
absorbed by the Tibetans. But anyone who travels in Tibet soon becomes 
acutely aware that the broad basis of Tibetan culture is primarily Indian in 
origin. The Tibetans have never made any use of the Chinese ideographs in 
writing but developed a phonetic script based upon the Indian Devanagari 
alphabet. A few Chinese books (mostly Buddhist sutras) were translated into 
Tibetan, but the overwhelming mass of Tibetan literature consists of transla- 
tions from Sanskrit. Such original works as exist are modelled upon these Sans- 
krit writings. Lamaism, the Tibetan form of Buddhism, is derived from the 
Tantric type of Buddhism which developed in India during the seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D., long after China had borrowed an earlier and purer 
form of Buddhism. The art, the music, and the drama of Tibet are also basically 
Indian in origin. 

In spite of certain defects, however, Mr. Li’s book is to be warmly recom- 
mended to all those interested in the by-paths of Far Eastern history. 

WuruamĮm M. McGovurn. 

Northwestern University. 


Judges and Jurors: Their Functions, Qualifications and Selection. BY ARTHUR T. 

. VANDERBILT. (Boston, Mass.: Boston University Press. 1956. Pp. 76. $3.00.) 

The Instrumentalities of Justice: Their Forms, Funcitons and Limitations. By 
Francis R. Aumann. (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press. 1956. 
Pp. ix, 137. $3.50.) 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, the highly articulate Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, and Professor Aumann have long been concerned with 
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the administration of justice in the United States. The former’s book, Minimum 
Standards of Judicial Administration (1949), and the latter’s study of The 
Changing American Legal System (1940) attest to this interest. This interest is 
further developed in the two books under review. Judge Vanderbilt’s book is 
the shorter of the two, and is confined to an analysis of judges and jurors only. 
Professor Aumann’s volume covers more ground, and indeed touches upon all 
of the main instrumentalities of justice, including the lawyers and the law. 
Neither book propounds any particular thesis, and neither breaks new ground. 
While both suggest the necessity of certain reforms, they follow the lines of 
thought previously. blocked out by such writers in the field as Pound, Wil- 
loughby, and Jerome Frank. Both authors make some comparisons with 
English and continental European practices and institutions. 

Judge Vanderbilt’s little book consists of three lectures originally given in 
1954-5 at Boston University under the Gaspar G. Bacon Lectureship on the 
Constitution of the United States. While they were written for oral delivery, 
the author has added the valuable and extensive supporting annotations which 
one expects to find in his writings. The first lecture deals with the office and 
functions of the judges, and the second with their attributes and selection. The 
final lecture is concerned with the functions, qualifications, and selection of 
jurors. Judge Vanderbilt managed to crowd a great deal of useful information 
into his three lectures. 

Apart from the description of existing practices, Vanderbilt’s book focuses 
attention on two principal ideas. Sofar as the judges are concerned, the conten- 
tion is that their central quality, in the light of their functions, must be impar- 
tiality, and impartiality is impossible without independence. In order to 
achieve independence judges must be free from political influences and enjoy 
security of tenure. He prefers the appointment method for the selection of 
judges over the popular election method, but in view of American habits he 
settles for a combination of the two such as is found in California and Mis- 
souri. He also argues that the judiciary ought to be bipartisan. So far as the 
jury system is concerned, Judge Vanderbilt’s position is that the key to its 
improvement lies in giving the judges greater control over its operation. Con- 
tending lawyers want favorable juries; in contrast, the impartial judge desires 
an impartial jury. Since he believes that the greatest evil in jury selection is 
politics, the solution in his opinion lies in shifting authority to the nonpolitical 
judge. The judge should also have greater control over the conduct of the 
trial, as in England, including the right to comment on the evidence to the 
jury. Vanderbilt’s other suggestions for improving the jury system are now 
quite standard: fewer exemptions from service, use of questionnaires and per- 
sonal interviews, restriction of the voir dire, ete. 

Professor Aumann’s book covers far more subjects than can be explored 
adequately within such a small number of pages. Part I, consisting of three 
very brief chapters, deals with the “ancient problem” of the reconciliation of 
justice with law and describes the growth of the Roman and English legal 
systems. The second part describes the machinery of justice, the judiciary, the 
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structure of courts, the,problem of personnel, and some aspects of judicial 
procedure. The third part deals with some public attitudes towards law and 
lawyers. He defends the law against the charge of being too complicated, and 
the lawyer against a number of time-honored. canards. 

One looking for a short, orderly, and eminently reasonable introduction to 
our legal system will find this book profitable. In a largely descriptive manner 
-it touches upon the main facts of American justice. Something is lost from 
over-condensation, but on theewhole the reader will learn what the law is, who 
sie nals it, and what its growing edges are today. 

. Davip a l 
` University of Wisconsin. 


The Government and Himara of Wyoming: "American E T 
_ Series. BY HERMAN H. TRACHSEL anD Rauru M. Warne. (New York: 

_ Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1955. Pp. xiv, 381. $4.95.) 

The Government and Administration of New York: American Connon 
. Series. BY LYNTON K. CALDWELL. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1954. Pp. xvii, 506. $5. 95.) 

The Government. and Administration. -of Mississippi: American OAE A 

_ Series, By Rosmar B. HIGHSAW AND ‘CHARLES N, FORTENBERRY. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1954. Pp. xiv, 414, $4.95.) ; 

The Government and Administration of Florida: Amer Commonwealths Series. 
By Wuson K. Dorin, Aneus Mcxenzm Larp AND 8. SHERMAN WEISS, 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1954. Pp. xv, 444. $4.95.) . 

The Government and Administration of N orth Carolina: IMER Common- 
wealths Series. By RossrT S. Ranxın. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1955. Pp. xiv, 429. $4.95) 

The Government and Adma of Georgia: American Commonwealths 
Series. By CULLEN B. Gosnant ANd C.. Davo Anpurson. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1956.. Pp. xix, 403. $4.95) . 


The President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations observed in its 
report that “the success of our federal system .:. depends in large measure 
upon the performance of the States.” This is certainly true, but it might be 
argued further that the performance of the states is likely to be significantly 
improved only when there is an awareness of the inadequacy of most state 
governments. No such public awareness now exists despite a decade of almost 
unprecedented attention to state problems. The appointment of the President’s 
Commission is evidence of the renewed interest, as are the many “little Hoover 
commissions” and the current interest among political scientists in compara- 
tive state government. The latest attack on public indifference to state govern- 
ment is the initiation of the American Commonwéalths Series, one volume on 
each of the states, under the editorship of W. Brooke Graves. The first six of 
the Series have now been published. 

The curse of state government literature, and especially of state government 
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textbooks,.has been the abomiable tendency to “analyse” by saying that x 
number of states do it this way and y number that, seldom transcending this 
enumerative kind of superficial analysis. This shortcoming is no doubt largely 
due to the absence of state by state studies of the actual governmental prob- 
lems and procedures of the forty-eight states. Whatever the inadequacies of 
these present volumes, they do begin to provide data from which more meaning- 
ful generalizations can be made. Rural over-representation in the legislatures, 
over-long and statute-laden constitutions, disorgenized court systems, adminis- 
trative irresponsibility, legislative agendaa loaded down with local special legis- 
lation—all these problems and others are considered within the context of going 
governmental systems, not- as senumo categories -drawn from the tables in 
The Book of the States. 

With some minor exceptions all six books are organized along similar lines; 
which facilitates making comparisons between states. Each takes up constitu- 
tional, political, legislative, executive, and administrative. problems plus a de- 
tailed discussion of particular functions. Descriptions of functions and of ad- 
ministration are important elements of such textbooks, but it is regrettable that 
between one-half and two-thirds of each volume is devoted to these questions 
alone. This probably would not be such a detriment were the remaining portions 
more adequate, but unfortunately in all cases the least valuable parts are those 
discussing political and legislative matters. The North Carolina and New York 
studies give considerable insight into the politics of those two states. The Georgia 
and Florida studies are somewhat less revealing, but they do give the reader a 
reasonable understanding of the political systems. The Mississippi and Wyom- 
ing volumes unhappily do very little in this respect. An outsider reading the 
Mississippi study would certainly never conclude that the status of the Negro 
had anything in particular to do with Mississippi politics. Virtually the only 
reference to the Negro in regard to politics refers to their nonvoting and says: 
“Although now eligible to vote, few Negroes exhibit any interest or take any 
part in voting. Naturally the number voting may be expected to increase as the 
Negro increases in knowledge of, and familiarity with, state and local politics” 
(p. 34). Both the Mississippi and Wyoming studies substitute -a summary 
of electoral laws for an analysis of the political system. This is especially un~- 
fortunate, since outsiders have so little opportunity to acquire this information 
except from on-the-spot students of the caliber of these authors. 

It is to be hoped that in future numbers of the series the authors will take 
advantage of the prime comparative materials their predecessors have made 
available in these six volumes. And except where state constitutions are almost 
volume-length in themselves, it would seem worthwhile to include the state 
constitution in an appendix. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on this venture. With the ultimate 
completion of the Series, state government literature will be the richer by far. 

W. Duane Lockarp, 
Connecticut College. 
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Elections and Electors: Spudies in Democratic een By J. F. 8. Ross. 
(Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, Inc. 1955. Pp. 480. $6.75.) ` 


This new study by the author of Parliamentary Representation (1943) is an 
impressive addition to the growing list of British works on the electoral system. 
Both sound scholarship and a prodigious industry have gone into it. But Mr. 
Ross is also a vigorous advocate with an axe to grind; he believes in propor- 
tional representation and his book is designed to convince others. Indeed, he 
says that those who refuse to*be convinced are either ill informed or pèrveæe, 
This is the language of polemic rather than of scholarship, and,the first half of 
the book is laden with it. 

The second half is a series of analyses of unrelated aspects of parliamentary 
representation. In contrast with the first half, it is calmer and the judgment 
is more dispassionate. Indeed, these are valiebie studies, though they might 
better have been separately published: they cast much light on such things as 
the education and vocation of MP’s, the nominating system, the Speaker’s 
Conferences, and other matters. But the author’s main interest, even so, lies 
in the first half of the book. 

He insists quite properly that proportional P EE is not an electoral 
system but a principle which different electoral systems achieve in varying 
measure. He surveys a wide variety of systems and settles his choice on one 
combination of these. He vehemently rejects the single-emember district, 
plurality election scheme: it offers the voters no workable alternatives; it repre- 
sents them inaccurately; and it corrupts the results. He chooses therefore a 
multi-member district and combines with it a system of preferential voting and 
counting by quota, specifically the “Droop quota,” a scheme that is regularly 
though inaccurately. called the “single transferable vote.” The argument in 
behalf of this plan is well prepared and its appeal is powerful; clearly such a 
system is more accurately representative than the present one. But more is 
claimed for it than can be justified. Mr. Ross takes great pains to disprove in 
advance the charge that his method will multiply parties and encourage minor 
groups. He concludes upon examination that his system would have produced 
very little change in the outcome of the 1950 election and that it certainly would 
not have encouraged any minor parties. But he achieves this conclusion by call- 
ing the Liberals a major national party and insisting that they deserve even 
more than the doubled representation his system would have given them. This 
apparently means that there is little difference between a two- and a three- 
party system. Indeed, he insists that, although the present system ‘“‘is a handi- 
cap to small parties,” his plan would “hinder rather than help” them. The anal- 
ysis ignores the fundamental fact that parties under such a system would be- 
have differently. To the extent that the electoral system assures the propor- 
tional representation of small groups, it encourages them to compete. The re- 
sult would inevitably be the alteration of the existing two-party arrangement. 

Whether Mr. Ross would welcome this is hard to say. He castigates the two- 
party system for its unrepresentativeness (a mandate is “just not possible”), 
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yet he defends his reform on the ground that it would not increase the repre- 
sentation of minor parties. In my view it would do exactly this. 

He also expects an attack from those who consider a two-party system essen- 
tial to stable government, but his discussion of this is brief and almost uncon- 
cerned. He admits that his system may require coalition governments (without 
encouraging minor parties?) but thinks this may not be bad; at least it would 
be more accurately representative. This is most unsatisfactory. Without sug- 
gesting that stability and governmental effectiveness are possible only in a 
two-party system, one may still insist his reform would have ramifying effects 
on other parts ‘of the constitution. In particular, what would happen to the 
traditional role of the opposition if England should come to love coalitions? 

Make no mistake; this is a useful book. The collection of data is most im- 
pressive and the analyses of various electoral schemes and problems are keen 
and illuminating. The book suffers badly, however, from inadequate examina- 
tion of the ancillary effects of its proposals upon the surrounding institutions; 
and it especially fails to deal with the question of continuing stability and ef- 
fectiveness in government. Mr. Ross says that “the real issue is whether we 
are to have representative government.” Certainly this is a real issue, but 
equally real and at least equally important is whether we are to have effective 
government. Which, after all, is the main function of representative govern- 
ment—to represent or to govern? 

WILLIAM 8. LIVINGSTON. 

The University of Texas. 
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The Power Elite. By C. Wricur Mitts. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 423. 
$6.00.) 


Charles Wright Mills, who will be remem- 
bered for his previous book White Collar, bas 
produced in The Power Elite a scathing in- 
dictment of contemporary American society. 
Some have compared The Power Elite in po- 
tential influence to Veblen’s Theory of the Lei- 
sure Class, with some injustice to Veblen, who 
was & much sounder and more cautious the- 
orist than Mills. The publisher claims the 
title of “provocative” for the work, and so it 
is, but chiefly because of the magnitude of 
the absurdity which emerges as its conclusion. 
Actually, much of Mills’s ponderous. three 
hundred or more pages merely Jabors points 
well known to most men. It does not come as a 
surprise to find that American society is 
elitist—all societies are—or that some men 
have more money and power than others, or 
that the increasing complexity of society has 
resulted in the separation of the masses from 
significant decision making. Nor is it a revela- 
tion to discover that the tone of contemporary 
American society is materialistic and that a 
good bit of cynicism has been introduced into 
the average man’s evaluation of the political, 
economic, and social environment in which he 
lives. On these foundations, which the author 
has documented with considerable detail, he 
erects some startling generalisations, which 
constitute the “provocative” aspects of the 
book. He concludes that we are ruled in 
America today by three elites, the men of 
corporate wealth, the militarists, and the 
politicians. These three elites are victims of 
the “higher immorality”? in that they operate 
in an irresponsible, immoral, and cynical dis- 
regard for all but their own interests, Seem- 
ingly they are devoid of culture, in the tradi- 
tional sense of the term, and, what is worse, 
are consciously or unconsciously uniting to- 
gether to rule the rest of us in their own 
interests. The sordid, vulgarized, and oynical 
picture of American society which emerges 
from the author’s personal sense of frustration 
leaves one wondering how the organization 
functions at all. f 

This over-exaggeration of what at best are 
trends and tendencies in American culture 


places the author's conclusions in the realm 
of half truths. If his purpose in over-drawing 
his picture is to excite us to reform, he again 
disappoints us, for at no-stage in his narrative 
does he offer or propose any way out œf our 
slough of vulgarity and oprruption. American 
society, while elitist, is still far more pluralistic 
than Mills will admit. There are other “power 
elites’ unmentioned by him, and. there are 
still fundamental traditions of honesty and 
responsibility in the American people, sufficient 
to give us at least the hope that all is not as 
bad as Professor Mills would have us believe. 
—H. .Marcoum MacDonaxup, University of 
Texas. l 


Chief Justice John Marshall: A Reappraisal. 
Ed. W. MaLvars Jongs, (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 195. $3.00.) 


Here is a collection of nine papers delivered 
at the College of William and Mary in May, 
1955, to celebrate the bicentennial anniversary 
of the birth of the Chief Justice. The book 
contains in addition an Introduction to the 
topies of the papers written by Professor 
Swisher, a Foreword by Chief Justice Warren, 
and a Preface by the editor. 

One emerges from the reading with a fair- 
ly rounded impression of what kind of man 
John Marshall was, where his interests lay, 
and what contributions he made to the founda- 
tion of American Constitutional law. The 
papers range in character from the heavily 
footnoted, such as that written by Julius 
Goebel, Jr., on the common law, to one with 
no footnotes at all, like Arthur Holcombe’s 
analysis of John Marshall’s conservatism. 

While the subtitle of the book carries the 
word “reappraisal,” the reader is left just 
about where he was before. But the word is 
justified nevertheless. Beveridge’s Lafe of the 
Chief Justice is subjected to surgery; the pre- 
vailing notion that Marshall did not oite 
precedents because he did not know of any is 
dispelled once for all; his acumen as a prac- 
ticing lawyer is demonstrated and linked to 
his judicial technique. 

Because of the occasion on which the papers 
were delivered, the writers obviously feel free 
to express their own opinions. There is stimu- 
lating nourishment in a wealth of provocative 
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comments all through the book. Irving Brant’s 


paper on the lawyers and politicians is a gem 
of irony and wit. And there is George L. 
Haskin’s comment that Marshall understood 
the organic relationships of commercial trans- 
actions and did not intend the mechanical tests 
which his followers derived from his doctrines. 
There is Goebel’s description of a modern 
judicial opinion as one “with its text well 
larded evith citations, as if too wanting in juice 
to be otherwise swallowed, and garnished sub 
pede with columns of bolstering notes.” All of 
the papers maintain a high degree of urbanity 
and sophistication and show that grace of 
style is not unbecoming to scholarship. 


It should perhaps be noted with regard to- 


the distribution of the subject matter that 
three papers are given to “Marshall and His 
Times,” two go to judicial review, and four 
are devoted to Marshall’s particular contribu- 
tions to the law. While the division of emphasis 
is a happy one, the order in which the chapters 
fall will not seem inevitable to every reader, 
and several of the topics can be relocated to 
fit the reader’s mode of association without 
harming the presentation of the subject. Of 
course there had to be a sequence, and perhaps 
the fairest thing to say is that the one used 
here is justifiable, although it falls short of 
being self-evident.—P. a Fann, Oberlin 
College. ai 


The Rise of the Vice Presidency. By Ievina G. 
Wass. (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Afairs Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 266. $4.50.) 


The role of Vice Presidents in Presidential 
election campaigns, their relations with the 
Presidents under whom they served, and their 
manner of discharging their powers and func- 
tions as second officers in the national govern- 
ment are the subjects treated in this historical 
survey. It is an aptly-titled volume, for un- 
doubtedly, since the turn of the century and 
particularly in the past three decades, the 
office of Vice President has been enjoying what 
might be termed a renaissance. It is no longer 
the obscure, forgotten office it became soon 
after the adoption of the Twelfth Amendment, 
assigned to a party hack as a mere make- 
weight on the national ticket. 

The increasing importance of the office in 
the eyes of political leaders as well as the 
general public i underlined by the fact that, 
whereas none of the four nineteenth-century 
Vice Presidents who succeeded to the Presi- 
dency was able to win election to the Presi- 


- dency in his own right, all three of the twen- 
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tieth-century succeeding Vice Presidents did 
g0. The study algo fully develops the point that 
today the Vice President, by usage and by 
statute, has duties and responsibilities that 
extend far beyond his single constitutional 
function as presiding officer in the Senate. Se- 
rious protracted illnesses of two Presidents 
since World War I have also served to focus 
attention on the problem of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s rofe during periods of Presidential 
inability. 

Based upon extensive research and written 
in an interesting style, this is a timely volume 
on a subject that will command increasing 
attention in the future.—Josmra E. KALLEN- 
BACH, University of Michigan. | 


Working for the People: Promise and Perform- 
ance in Public Service. By Ropurt MOosES. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1956. 
Pp. x, 283. $4.50.) 


Robert Moses has for a long time exemplified : 
all that i3 best in the tradition of the public 
service. The range of his activities in politics 
and public administration at every level of 
operation is fabulous indeed. Perhaps his 
extensive work has been possible because, as 
Herbert B. Swope suggests in a brief foreword, 
Mr. Moses knows how to trust people and can 
delegate authority. Mr. Moses himself later 
notes that he believes in delegation, but “‘to 
the right people, not to stooges, clockwatchers, 
trimmers and incompetents,” 

This book consists of a number of speeches, 
letters, articles, reports, and interviews, as- 
sembled and edited by a friend. These ma- 
terials ars divided into twenty chapters, some 
of which overlap, dealing with the following 
matters: theory and practice in. politics, re- 
cruitment for the publio service; planning 
problems of the metropolitan area with 
specific emphasis on New York City, the role 
of government in housing, parks and museums. 
in large urban areas, conservation of natural 
resources, the automobile and highway con- 
struction, and preparation for the public 
service. Many political scientists of varied 
interests should find the book worthwhile. 
Nevertheless, it has most to contribute to 
whose who are concerned principally with pub- 
lic administration and American local govern- 
ment. Some of the author’s insights into major 
contemporary problems under discussion, such 
as the national RiEhway program, are ex-. 
tremely useful. 

The book is sitea in a lively, breesy 
style. It is full of interesting anecdotes. In 
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addition, the author’s personal philosophy 
and orientation are revealeA clearly. Mr. 
Moses is revealed as a man of strong, inde- 
pendent ideas. Some of his somewhat dogmatic 
assertions tend to oversimplify certain prob- 
lems. For example, he seems to feel that 
greater interest in government by the elec- 
torate would automatically result in better 
governmental administration (pp. 14, 15). In 
another instance he asserts that “Préportional 
representation is the architect of communism 
and disorder’ (p. 17). 

Despite somewhat minor flaws, the book is 
well worth reading. Mr. Moses is an exuber- 
ant, optimistic public servant. Although keenly 
aware of the severe handicaps and problems 
of the public service, he is not a cynic. He is 
firmly convinced that the major governmental 
problems can be solved in the interest of a 
better American way of life. We must have 
“vision and idealism” and “creative realism 
. to give them meaning.” — R. J. TEBSOLINI, Le- 
“high University. 


Democracy and the American Party System. 
By Austin Ranney AND WILLMOORE KEN- 

_ DALL. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1956. Pp. xiv, 550. $5.75.) 


The authors, a “liberal Democrat... [and] 
a conservative Republican” ask whether “‘the 
American party system is a valuable agency 
of democratic government” and answer 
afhrmatively. Beginning with an examination 
of democratic theory and constructing a 
verbal democratic model, of which formal 
majoritarianism (to which both writers are 
committed) is a feature, they then examine 
m political parties historically and comparatively 
as facilitating democratic institutions; and 
they further examine the emergence of im- 
manent attitudes toward parties from right- 
eous rejection through suspicious tolerance to 
indifferent and (for some, at least) enthusiastic 
acceptance. All this forms a background for 
discussing American parties—their structure 
(competitive and one-party situations, mem- 
bership, and formal and informal organisza~ 
‘tions) as well as their major activities (nom- 
inating, electing, and governing). Minor 
parties are scrutinized, and the book culmi- 
nates in a sketch of the American political 
environment against which the function of the 
political parties is further described and 
evaluated; the conclusion rejects the APSA 
Committee’s report “Toward a More Re- 
sponsible Two-Party System.” 
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Registration of Voters in Alabama. By DONALD 
8. Srrone. (University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Bureau of Public Administration. 
1956. Pp. vi, 135.) 


‘Registration of voters is both a record- 
keeping process and a method of restricting 
the electorate.” Each aspect is presented with 
clarity in this study. The registration process 
appears as the most recent in a long series of 
efforts to disfranchise the negro. It is &lso an 
effective deterrent for éhe uninterested or 
poorly educated white. The author suggests 
that local variations in administration of state 
law correspond to variations in the social 
situation. A special questionnaire used only 
in Montgomery to discourage labor voting 
would disfranchise many readers of - this 
journal. The report concludes with carefully 
considered recommendations for improvement. 


Leiter to a Generation. By Raura E. FLANDERS. 
(Boston: The Beacon Press, 1956. Pp. 116. 
$2.50.) 


This is a strongly moral exhortation to work 
towards peace and freedom for all peoples. It 
is not noteworthy for originality of thought 
or newness of phrase and gives the impression 
that symbols can do it all, as in the late Helen 
Hokinson’s cartoons. The book is none the less 
a respectable tract by a good and very ad- 
mirable humanitarian. 


A Catholic Runs for President: The Campatgn 
of 1928. By Epmunp A. Moors. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company: 1956. Pp. xii, 
220. $3.50.) 


This book reviews the polemics excited by 
Al Smith’s campaign for the presidency. Con- 
temporary statements are quoted freely. The 
suthor concludes that the religious issue in 
the Smith-Hoover contest is difficult to sep- 
arate from others and that religion is still a 
potentially divisive force in American politics. 


The Fabulous Democrats: A History of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Text and Pictures. By DAVID 
L. Coun. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1956. Pp. 192. $5.95.) 


A simplified history of the Democratic 
Party with numerous illustrations. A highly 
favorable view of the subject. 


Eisenhower the President. By MERLO J. 
Puser. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1958. Pp. 800. $3.78.) 


The story of the President and his admin- 
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istration as they have moved without interrup- 
tion from success to success. Suitable for cam- 
paign use by Republican committees. 


The Hoover Report 1958-1986: What It Means 
to You as Citizen and Taxpayer. BY Nex. 
MacNasıL anp Harop W. Merz. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1956. 
Pp. vi, 344. $6.00.) 


A pepular summary by the Commission’s 
chief editor and resgarch director. Chapters 
are devoted to the various reports of the 
Commission, whose conservative temper and 
attitudes are evidently shared by the authors 
of this book. 


Pariy Politics. By Ivan HINDERAKER. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 
Pp. x, 694. $6.50.) 


Basically a discursive commentary on the 
political practices developed by the federal 
two-party organization. Strong theoretical 
cast which obstructs systematic unification of 
the subject. Much shrewd analysis but mixed 
at important points with superficial definition. 
Pleasant style. Many pictorial illustrations. 


The Two-Party System in the United States. By 
Witam Goopman. (Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc. 1956. Pp. xii, 649. 
$6.00.) l 


This textbook differs from other texts in the 
field by giving a reasoned account of the 
causes which produced the two-party system 
with its characteristic political behavior. 
Expository and analytical rather than histori- 
cal in its method. Neatly tied in with the usual 
descriptive material. Closely written with 
fluent style. Charts and tables. 


Public Finance and Economic Welfare. BY 
Kenyon E. Pooun. (New York: Rinehart 
& Company, Inc. 1956. Pp. xvi, 640. $6.50.) 


A systematic and well integrated treatment 
of fiscal policy is contained in this text. Note- 
worthy inclusions are: the development of 
well defined norms; the thorough treatment 
of Keynesian employment theory; the dis- 
cussion of the interrelationships of monetary 
and fiscal policy; and the impact of fiscal policy 
on the distribution of income, Approximately 
one-third of the book is concerned with taxa- 
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tion per se. Also included is an interesting and 
valuable discussion of intergovernmental fiscal 
relations. Particularly welcome is the thor- 
oughgoing orientation of the analysis and the 
policy proposals to the important social 
problems of stability and growth. 


Public Control of Economic Enterprise. By 
Harotp Koonrz anD Ricwarp W. GABLE. 
(New York, Toronto, London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1956. Pp. xii, 861. 
$7.00.) 


An encyclopedia of description is provided 
by -the authors of this textbook. Control, 
beyond snti-trust legislation, is construed by 
the authors to include even monetary, fiscal, 
and direct controls. The meaning of economic 
enterprise is extended to include transporta- 
tion, public utilities, labor, agriculture, and 
finance, in addition to manufacturing. In order 
to judge the desirability and efficacy of con- 
trols, the norms of results need to be more - 
clearly and consistently set forth by the au- ` 
thors. In addition, a knowledge of the struc- 
ture, benavior, and results of the economy 
beyond that to be gained from the text is 
necessary in order to evaluate controls. The 
text is suited to the control portion of an 
industriel organization-public policy course 
when this broad type of coverage is desired. 


The Development of American Petroleum Pipe- 
lines: A Study in Private Enterprise and 
Public Policy, 1862-1906. BY ARTHUR 
Menzies Jounson. (Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 307. $4.50.) 


The thesis developed in this historical work 
is that the control of pipelines was a major 
instrument in the formation of the structure of 
the petroleum industry. Also, the thesis is 
advanced that public policy in the early period 
was oriented and used to enhance the position 
of particular firms, notably Standard Oil, 
rather than to gain material welfare for the 
consumer. Although these points in this useful 
study appear convincing, the various judg- 
ments of the author concerning the role of 
public policy in this area as opposed to other 
areas and the influence of the historical de- 
velopment of the period on the future develop- 
ment of the industry and of policy are not 
proved in this volume. 
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Competitors’ Standing to Challenge Admin- 
istrative Action under the APA. Untweratty of 
Pennsylvania Law Renew. April, 1956. 

Demerath, Nicholas J., and John W., Thi- 
baut. Small Groups and Administrative 
Organizations. Admintstrative Sciences Quarter- 
ly. September, 1956. 

Dotson, Arch. A General Theory of Public 
Employment. Public Administration Review. 
Summer, 1956. 

Eichstedt, John H. Payments in Lieu of 
Taxes on Public Lands under the Jurisdiction 
of the Michigan Department of Conservation. 
Bureau of Government, Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Michigan. 1956. 

Ficek, Karel F. After the Therblig—What? 
Public Admintatration Review. Summer, 1956. 

Heady, Ferrel, and Robert H. Pealy. The 
Michigan Department of Administration: A 
Case Study in the Politics of Administration. 
Public Adminisiration Review. Spring, 1956. 

Helstad, Orrin L. New Law on Administra- 
tive Rule Making fin Wisconsin]. Wtsconstn 
Law Review. May, 1956. 

Joy, James V. The Disputes Clause in 
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Government Contracts: A Survey of Court 
and Administrative Decisions. Fordham Law 
Review. Bpring, 1956. 

Kessler, Samuel L. The New York State 
Interdepartmental Committee on Methods 
and Procedures, 1947-1956. Publio Adminis- 
tration Review. Spring, 1956. 

Krislov, Joseph. Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Public Employees, Public cence 
Review. July, 1956. 

Lappegaard, Ray. A Look at Some Admin- 
istrative Problems. Public Admintsiration 
Review. Summer, 1956. 

Litchfield, Edward H. Notes on a General 
Theory of Administration. Administrative 
Science Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Lystad, Mary H., and Robert C. Stone. 
Bureaucratic Mass Media: A Study in Role 
Definitions. Soctal Forces. May, 1956. 

McClelland, C. S. The Covenant Against 
Contingent Fees as a Method of Eliminating 
the ‘6-Percenter.”’ Cornell Law Quarterly. 
Spring, 1956. 

McEwen, William J. Position Conflict and 
Professional Orientation in a Research Organ- 
ization. Admintsirative Science Quarterly. Sep- 
tember, 1956. 

McGurrin, James J. Special Problems in 
Federal Personnel Management Abroad. Pub- 
lic Personnel Review. July, 1956. 

Millett, John D. A Critical Appraisal of the 
Study of Public Administration. Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly. September, 1956. 

Morgan, Glenn G. On Being an Intern—and 
Afterward. Public Administration Review. 
Spring, 1956. 

Mosher, Frederick C. Research in Public 
Administration: Some Notes and Suggestions. 
Public Administration Review. Summer, 1956. 

Netterville, Victor 8. The Substantial 
Evidence Rule in California Administrative 
Law. Stanford Law Review. July, 1956. 

Pealy, Robert H. A Comparative Study of 
Property Tax Administration in Illinois and 
Michigan. Bureau of Government, Institute 
of Public Administration, University of Michi- 
gan. 1956. 

Rao, Paul P. Customs Administration and 
Law. Fordham Law Review. Spring, 1956. 

Reining, Henry. Recent Advances in Public 
Administration. County Officer. July-August, 
1956. 

Stark, Maurice E. Claims for Refund of 
Federal Taxes. Iowa Law Review. Summer, 
1956. 

. Symposium on the Proposed Administrative 
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Court. George Washington Law Review. June, 
1956. 

Wells, Henry. Reorganisation in Puerto 
Rico. Western Political Quarterly. June, 1956. 


Political Parties, Elections, and 
Public Opinion 


An Analysis of Senator John W. Bricker’s 
Report Entitled “The Network Monopoly.” 
Columbea Broadcasting System. June, 1956. 

Bloom, Arnold. Tgx Results of Political 
Contributions, Boston Universtiy Law Review. 
Spring, 1956. 

Bradford, Robert F. Republicans and 
Sinners. Harvard Business Review. July- 
August, 1956. l 

Buchanan, Wiliam. An Inquiry Into Pur- 
posive Voting. Journal of Politics. May, 1956. 

Changing American Politics. [Symposium.] 
Current History. August, 1956. 

Doss, Richard B. Inside the Democratio 
National Convention of 1904. Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography. July, 1956. 

Enoch, Kurt. The Mass Media: Challenge/ 
Chimera? Essential Books. June, 1956. 

Epstein, Leon D. American Parties: A 
Wisconsin Case Study. Political Studies. 
February, 1956. 

Eulau, Heinz. Identification with Class and 
Political Perspective. Journal of Polttice. May, 
1966. 

Gatlin, Douglas S., and Bruce B. Mason. 
Reapportionment: Its History in Florida. 
Public Administration Clearing Service, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 1956. 

Janowits, Morris, and Dwaine Marvick. 
Competitive Pressure and Democratic. Con- 
sent. Bureau of Government, Institute of 
Public Administration, University of Mich- 
igan. 1956. 

Lasswell, Harold D. The Decision Process: 
Seven Categories of Functional Analysis. Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, University 
of Maryland. 1956. 

MacDonald, James C. Press Relations for 
Local Officials. Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University. of Michigan. 1956. 

Marbut, Frederick B. Decline of the Official 
Press in Washington. Journalism Quarterly. 
Summer, 1956. 

McCoy, Donald R. The Progressive Na- 
tional Committee of 1936. Western Political 
Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Mitau, G. Theodore. The Status of Political 
Party Organization in Minnesota Law. Minne- 
sota Law Review. April, 1956. 

Naftalin, Arthur. The Tradition of Proteat 
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and the Roots of the Farmer-Labor Party. 
Minnesota History. June, 1956. 

Network Practices. Columbia Broadcasting 
System. June, 1956. 

Ogburn, William F., and Charles M. Grigg. 
Factors Related to the Virginia Vote on 
Segregation. Social Forces. May, 1956. 

Pollack, Jack Harrison. They’il Steal Your 
Vote. National Municipal Review. July, 1956. 

Pool, ItRiel de Sola, ed. Studies in Political 
Communication. [Symposium.] Public Opinton 
Quarterly. Spring, 1956. 

Reissman, Leonard, K. H. Silvert, and Cliff 
W. Wing, Jr. The New Orleans Voter: A Hand- 
book of Political Description. Tulane Studies 
in Political Science, Vol. II. 1955. [1956.] 

Reock, Ernest C., Jr, and Stanley H. 
Friedelbaum. Congressional Districting in 
New Jersey. Bureau of Government Research, 
Rutgers University. 1956. 

Ridge, Martin. Ignatius Donnelly and the 
Granger Movement in Minnesota. Misstsstppt 
Valley Historical Review. March, 1956. 

Rogers. Lindsay. U. 8. Political Party 
System. Think. June, 1956. 

Scammon, Richard M. Washington Votes 
Again. National Municipal Review. July, 1956. 

Smuckler, Ralph H., and George M. Belk- 
nap. Leadership and Participation in Urban 
Political Affairs. Government Research Bu- 
reau, Michigan State University. 1956. 

Sweeting, Orville J. John Q. Tilson and the 
Reapportionment Act of 1929. Western Po- 
istecal Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Vines, Kenneth N. Republicanism in New 
Orleans. Tulane Studies in Political Science, 
VoL IT. 1955. [1956.] 


Economio and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Baratz, Morton 8. Corporate Giants and 
the Power Structure. Western Political Quar- 
terly. June, 1956. | 

The Budget, the Economy and Tax Reduo- 
tion in 1956. Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. June, 1956. 

Federal Excise Taxes. Tax Foundation. 
1956. 

Kaltenbach, Henry J. The Federal Highway 
Program and Its Significance to Real Estate. 
The Appraisal Journal. July, 1956. 

Ritter, Lawrence 8. Functional Finance and 
the Banking System. American Journal of 
Economics and Soctology. July, 1956. 

A Symposium on the Legal Aspects of an 
Atomic Era. Teras Law Review. June, 1956. 
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Agriculture 

American Farm Policy. (Symposium. } Cur- 
rent History. September, 1956. 

Federal Farm Policy. [Symposium.] Con- 
gresstonal Digest. August-September, 1956. 

Knapp, David C. Congressional Control of 
Agricultural Conservation Policy. A Case 
Study of the Appropriations Process. Political 
Science Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Liss, Samuel. Farm Wage Boards under the 
Wage Stabilization Program during World 
War II. Agricultural History. July, 1956. 

Ryan, John L. Government Regulations 
Affecting the Value of Agricultural Properties. 
The Appraisal Journal. July, 1956. 

Shideler, James H. Herbert Hoover and the 
Federal Farm Board Project, 1921-1925. 
Misstssippi Valley Htstorical Review. March, 
1956. 


Business and Labor 


- Alexander, John H., and William B. Landis, 
` Jr. Bail-outs and the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. Yale Law Journal. June, 1956. 

Edwards, Corwin D. Twenty Yeara of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Journal of Business. 
July, 1956. l 

Graham, Howard Jay. “Builded Better 
Than They Knew.” Part 1: The Framere, the 
Railroads and the Fourteenth Amendment. 
University of Pittsburgh Law Review. Summer, 
1956. 

Kaye, Stephen Rackow. Are “Conventional 
Methods” Necessary in Natural Gas Rate 
Regulation? Cornell Law Quarterly. Spring, 
1956. 

Kharas, Ralph E., and Robert F. Korets. 
Judicial Determination of the Arbitrable Issue 
in Labor Arbitration—Some Recent Develop- 
ments. Syracuse Law Review. Spring, 1956. - 

Korets, Robert F. The Lockout Revisited. 
Syracuse Law Review. Spring, 1956. 

McConnell, Campbell R. Pros and Cons of 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage. Labor Law 
Journal. July, 1958. 

McGee, John S, Price Discrimination and 
Competitive Effecta: The Standard Qil of 
Indiana Case. University of Chicago Law 
Review. Spring, 1956. 

Morgan, Chester A: Unions and State 


Antitrust Laws. Labor Law Journal. July, 1956. 


Rains, Harry H. The Current Status of 
Organisational or Recognition Picketing. 
Labor Law. Journal. September, 1956. 

Regulation of Employee Benefit Plans: 
Activate the Law of Trusts. Stanford Law 
Review, July, 1956. 
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Sandler, Woodrow J. NLRB Administrative 
Rulings Concerning the “24-Hour Rule.” 
Labor Lato Journal. September, 1956. 

Securities and Exchange Commission Regu- 
lation of Proxy Contests. Harvard Law Review. 
June, 1956. 

Shubik, Martin. A Game Theorist Looks at 


the Antitrust Laws and the Automobile In- | 


dustry. Stanford Law Renew. July, 1956. 

- State Mediation in 1956: Probles and 
Prospects. [Symposium.] Labor Law Journal. 
August, 1956. 

Stone, David O. Assignment of Employee 
Accident Claims and the Conflict of Laws. 
Syracuse Law Review. Spring, 1956. 

. The Forum’s Policy and the Defense 
of Faith and Credit to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. lowe Law Review. Summer, 1956. 

Strong, George E. Role of the Lawyer in 
Arbitration, Mediation and Conciliation. Labor 
Law Journal. July, 1956. 

A Bymposium on the Federal Regulation of 
Natural-Gas Producers. Georgetown Law Jour- 
nal. June, 1958. 

Vile, M. J. C. Federalism and Labor Regu- 
lation in the United States and Australia. 
Political Science Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Wyle, Benjamin. Unions in Search of a 
Forum to Enforce Contracts. Labor Law 
Journal. July, 1956. 


Health, Education, and Welfare , 


Bolmeier, E. C. Legality and Propriety of 
Religious Instruction in the Public Schools. 
Educational Forum. May, 1956. 

Campbell, Donald F., Jr. The Social Secur- 
ity Act: Twenty Years Experience. Journal of 
Accountancy. August, 1056. | 

Elkins, Eugene R., and Larry Young. Public 
Health Administration in West- Virginia. 
Bureau for Government Research, West 
Virginia University. 1956. 

Freeman, Roger A. Crisis in School Finance. 
Part II: How Can Rising School Needs Be 
Financed? National Tax Journal. June, 1956. 

McKay, Robert B. “With All Deliberate 
Speed”: A Study of School Desegregation. 
New York University Law Review. June, 1956. 

Perkins, Ellen J. State and Local Financing 
of Public Assaiant, 1935-55. Soctal ery 
Bulletin. July, 1956. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Avins, Alfred. State Court Review -of 
National Guard Courte-Martial and Military 
Board Decisions. Corman Law “Quartariy, 
Spring, 1956. 
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Everett, Robinson O. Persons Who Can Be 
Tried by Court-Martial. Journal of Public 
Lew. Spring, 1956. 

Misconduct in the Prison Camp: A Survey 
of the Law and an Analysis of the Korean 
Cases. Columbia Law Review. May, 1956. 

Pasley, Robert 8. Sentence First—Verdict 
* Afterwards: Dishonorable Discharges without 
Trial by Court-Martial? Cornell Law Quar- 
terly. Bammer, 1956. 

Peterson, Val. Ciyil Defense and Law. 
Nebraska Law Review. March, 1956. 


Prugh, George 8., Jr. Thé Code of Conduct 


for the Armed Forces. Columbia Law Review. 
May, 1956. 

Walsh, William F. Military Law: Return to 
Drumhead Justice? American Bar Association 
Journal. June, 1956. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Cotton 
Futures Contracts. Hearings before Subcom-~ 
Inittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Farm Credit. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. ; 














. Miscellaneous Credit. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. 3 
. Committee on Armed Services. 
Commercial- Use of Selective Service Forms. 
Report and Hearings before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Area Assistance Act of 1956. Hearings. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Housing Act of 1958. Hear- 
ings. Also House Report No. 2363. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

-~ Committee on Education and 
Labor. Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s 
Compensation Act. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Minimum Wages for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Hearings. 84th 
Cong. 1956. 





























. ‘Proposed Amendments to 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist Congress (As- 
sistance to Federally Affected School Dis- 
tricts). Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. To Promote the Education 
of the Blind. Hearing before Subcommittees. 
Also House Report No. 2771. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Bess. 1956. 











Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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Foreign Affairs Advisory Board. Hearing be- 
fore Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 








. Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1956. Hearings. &4th Cong., 2nd Bess. 
1956. 

————, Mutual Security Act of 
1956. Hearings. Also House Reports Nos. 2218, 
2643. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

m, Committee on Government Opera- 

tions. Administration of Surplus Property 
Disposal. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., lsi Sess. 1956. 
. Employment of Experts and 
Consultants by Federal Agencies. Hearings 
before Subcommittee, 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 




















. The General Accounting 
Office: A Study of Ita Organization and Ad- 
ministration with Recommendations for In- 
creasing Its Effectiveness. House Report No. 
2264. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. . 
. Inquiry into the Expansion ' 
and Operation by General Services Adminis- 
tration of the Government Nickel Plant at 
Nicaro, Cuba. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 2390. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. 














. Reorganisation Plan No. 1 
of 1956 (New Offices in the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force). Hearing before 
Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 2585. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1956 (Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation). Hearing before Subcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 2599. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. 














. To Simplify Accounting, 
Facilitate the Payment of Obligations, and for 
Other Purposes. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on House Administra- 
tion. Paperwork Management. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Withdrawal and Utilization of the 
Public Lands of the United States. Hearings. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Automobile Marketing Legis- 
lation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong. 1956. 











. Communications Act Amend- 
ments. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
House Report No. 2540. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1956. 
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. Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (Chemical Adélitives in Food). 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Health Amendments Act of 
1956. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
House Report No. 2569. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 








. State Taxation of Interstate 
Trucking and the Reciprocity Problem. Staff 
Report. House Doc. No. 449. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. 














. Trip Leasing (Interstate 
Commerce Act). Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Appeal 
of Administrative Agency Decisions. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess, 
1956. 





. Automobile Dealer Fran- 
chises. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 








. House Report No. 2850. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
* 1956. 


. Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, Establishment of a National 
Policy for Commercial Fisheries, Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 





. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Liberalized Civil Service Retirement 
Benefits. House Report No. 2854. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 











. Scientific, Professional, and 
Administrative Positions to Promote the 
National Defense. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. 








. Study of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion and Personnel Management in the Federal 
Government. House Report No. 2961. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Public Works. Rivers 
and Harbors and Beach Erosion Omnibus Bill. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House 
Report No. 2639. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. Committee on Rules. Civil Rights. 
Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Proposed Establishment of 
Committee on Administrative Procedure and 
Practice. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. 

. Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the Rocky Mountain Area. Hearings. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. 

——-, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
Barring Payment of Pension to Veterans Im- 
prisoned for More than 60 Days—Restricting 
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Payments to Beneficiaries of Certain Veterans. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House 
Report No, 2584. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. Findings and Recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on Vet- 
erang’ Pensions (Bradley Commission). Hear- 
ings. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. i 
. Committee on Ways and Means. 
Organisation for Trade Cooperation. Hearings. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. e 

, Renegotiation Amendments 

















“Act of 1956. House Report No. 2549. 84th 


Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. The Organization and Procedures of the 
Federal Regulatory Commissions and Agencies 
and Their Effect on Small Business. Hearings 
before Subcommittee, 84th Cong., 2nd Sessa. 
1956. 

House and Senate. Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Senate, and Committee 
on Government Operations, House. The Al 
Sarena Case. Joint hearings before Subcom- 
mittees. Also House Report No. 2408. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Civilian Atomic Power Acceleration Program. 
Hearing. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1056. 

. Governmental Indemnity. 
Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Sale of Communities. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also House Report 
No. 2693. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Bhortage of Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Conflicting Official Views on Monetary 
Polisy: April 1956. Hearing before Subcom- 
mittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Defense Essentiality and 
Foreign Economic Policy (Case Study: The 
Watch Industry and Precision Skills). Hesr- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report 
No. 2629. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Administration of Farm Programs 
by Farmer Committees. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Farm Credit Aot of 1956. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Armed Services. 
Military Publio Works Construction. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 


















































. Study of Airpower. Hear- 
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ings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. 





. Committee on Banking anid Cur- 
rency. Regulation of Bank Mergers. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1956. 





” Determining Value of Imported Goods for 
Duty Purposes. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1056. 

. Survivor Benefit Act. Hear- 
ings. 84th Cong., 2nd Bess. 1956. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Mutual Security Act of 1956. Hearings. aoe 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Government oe 
tions. Budgeting and Accounting. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 




















. Communist Interrogation, 
Indoctrination and Exploitation of American 
Military and Civilian Prisoners. Hearings be- 
for Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
. Reorganisation of Safety 
Functions of the Federal Government. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1956. 














. Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1956. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Extension of Purchase Programs of 
Strategic and Critical Minerals. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sesa. 
1956. 











. Hawaii Reapportionment. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
2nd Session. 1956. 

. Nomination of Wesley A. 
D’Ewart to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 
and Committee on Public 
Works, Conservation and Development of 
Water Resources. Joint Hearings. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Amending Interstate Com- 
merce Act (To Alleviate Freight Car Shortage). 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

















. Amendments to Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, 1935. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 











-———, Merchant Marine Legisla- 
tion. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 


. Committee on Finance. Methods of ` 
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. New Ship Construction. 
Hearings beforesSubcommittee. 84th Cong. = 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

; Permavsat Certification for 
Alaska-Hawaii Airlines. Hearing. 84th Cong., 








“2nd Sess. 1956. ~ 








. Study of Operation of Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. 
s——-, The Television Inquiry: 
Allocations Phase. Senate Report No. 2769. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. To 
Amend Section 2 of the Clayton Act. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Besa. 
1956. 














. Amendments to Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. Hearing before Subcom- 
mittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Segs. 1956. 

. Balancing of the Budget. 
Hearing before Subcommittee: 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 








. Equal Rights. Demm be- - 
fore Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 








. Federal-State Concurrent 
Jurisdiction. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 1956. 

Jurisdiction in Sedition 
Cases. Hearing before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Juvenile Delinquency: Com- 
mercial Child Adoption Practices. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Seas. 
1956. 


























. Legislation Affecting Cor- 
porate Mergers, Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. - 

. Nomination of Simon E. 
Sobeloff. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sese. 1956. 
. Return of Confiscated Prop- 
erty. Hearings before Subcommittee. 84th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Taxes on Incomes, Inheri- 
tances, and Gifts. Hearing before Subcom- 
mittee. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Committees on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Area Redevelopment. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 2555. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Railroad Retirement. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Seas. 1956. 









































. Veterans’ Loan Guaranty 
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Program. Hearings before Subcommittee. oe 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1956. + 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Administention of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Security Program. Senate Report 
No. 2750. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess: 1956. 

. F.H.A. Investigation. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 84th Cong., 2nd 
Bess. 1956, 














. Committee on Public Works. 
Amendise the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. Hearing before Sub- 
" committee. 84th Cong., 2nd Bess. 1956. 


. Report of the Joint Committee on 
Interaal nee Taxation Relating to Re- 
negotiation. Senate Doo. No, 126. 84th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1956. 

. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, Motion-Picture Distribution Trade Prac- 
tices—1956. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
_ Also Senate Report No. 2818. 84th Cong., 
- 2nd Sess. 1956. 








. Small Business Administra- 
tion——_1956. Hearings. 84th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1956. 
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. Supply and Distribution of 
Nickel. Honing. 84th Cong., ., 2nd Sess. 1956. 


Other Federal 


- Department of Agriculture. Graduate 
School. Democracy in Federal Administration, 
Edited by ‘O. B. Conaway, Jr. 1956. . 

Department of the Army. Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. Army Library. United States 
National Security. Special Bibliography. No. 
7. 1956. 

National Academy of Soisnaes Nation 
Research Council: The Biological Effects of 
Atomic Radiation. Summary Reports. Also: 
A Report to the Public: 1656. 

National Science Foundation. Organization 
of the Federal Government’ for Scientific 
Activities. 1956. 

President's Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. A Manual for the Guidance of Person- 
nel Engaged in Obtaining Compliance with the 
National Equal Job Opportunity Program. 
1956. 

Small Boos Administration. Technical 
Aids for Small Business. Edited by J. Wade 
Rice. 1956. 
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Modern Political Parttes:. Approaches io Com- 
parative Politics. EDITED BY SIGMUND NBU- 
_ MANN. WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY FREDERICK 
C. Barauoorn, BamunL H. Buse, Gwan- 
. DOLEN M. CARTER, ÅNŅDREW GYORGY, 
CHARLES A. Mroaup, SIGMUND NEUMANN, 
Four E. OPPENHEIM, DANKWART A. 
_ Rustow, RosmrT A. SCALAPINO, AND E. E. 
SCHATTSCHNEIDBR. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 460. 
_ $7.50.) 


This should prove to be. a widely used 
reference book on comparative party systems. 
It contains separate expositions of democratic 
party systems in Great Britain, the British 
self-governing dominions, France, Belgium, the 
Scandinavian countries, and the United States. 
There are also treatments of the one-party 
systems of the Soviet Union and of the East 
European satellites. The present German and 
Japanese party systems are also presented, 
with extensive background material on the 

earlier political systems of those countries, 

In ali cases the treatment is basically func- 
tional, without excessive emphasis upon 
formal structure though the- more important 


features of party structure are adequately 
presented. Party functioning is discussed in 
relation to appropriate phases of historical 
background and of social context. Each sec- 
tion is written by a Epecipuet in the area.or 
country concerned. 

These studies were made independently, 
in s0 far as no general conceptual framework 
was imposed, but in the hope that they might 
coutribute to a needed general theory of politi- 
oal parties. Toward this goal very little has 
been attained. This is probably to be expected 
of a project which attempts “a simultaneous 
attack on both theory and practice” and 
which employs area specialists in the pres- 
entation of all the empirical material. 

There are introductory and concluding 
essays by the editor. The latter essay sum- 
marizes the more or less accepted theoretical 
considerations as to democratic party systems 
—the different functioning of two-party and 
multi-party systems and the historical se- 
quence of different types of parties in Western 
Europe—and also characterises a number of 
questions for study in the development .of a 
modern “sociology of parties.” For the most 
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part these latter considerations are merely 
suggestive. As the editor suggests in the intro- 
ductory essay, genuine comparison is seriously 
hampered in this as in other aspects of com- 
parative government because “we are still 
living within an ideological framework of a 
hundred years back.” In this as in other areas 
of political generalization it is probable that 
serious progress will depend upon the intro- 
ductione of new olassificatory concepts which 
wil draw distinctions more fruitful in an 
explicative sense than those secured by the 
application of the traditional concepts GS. 
LowsLL Froup, The University of Connecticut, 


The Political Role of Women. By. Maurice 
Duverazr. (Paris: UNESCO. 1955. a 
221, $2.50.) 


The scope of this book is far more limited 
than its title suggests. The work is based on a 
relatively. small body of statistics drawn from 
only four countries—France, the German 
Federal Republic, Norway, and Yugoslavia— 
and indeed from rather inadequate material 
even for these four. None the less, the conclu- 
sions the study reaches and certainly the 
questions it asks are important. The book 
should serve as a pioneer venture in a field 
which needs far more exploration. 

The Political Role of Women is divided into 
two sections: the part women play in elections 
and the part they play in political leadership. 
As can be expected, the survey finds that in 
the countries under consideration the role of 
women in parliament, local government, the 
civil service, and political parties is far less 
than their numbers as voters might suggest. 
Part of the reason, in M. Duverger’s view, is 
male opposition. to sharing positions of im- 
portance; no less or perhaps even more im- 
portant is the general assumption that politics 
is a man’s field, an assumption made no less 
widely by women themselves than by men. 
Whether women’s continued use of the fran- 
chise will help to break down this assumption, 
as M. Duverger suggests, remains to be seen. 
Even in the United States, groups like the 
League of Women Voters and the women’s 
colleges have done little enough as yet to 
change this view, as he himself comments in 
the report he presented to the Political Science 
Congress at The Hague in 1952, whioh is 
reprinted as one of the four appendices of the 
book. 

What the study suggests about women’s 
use of,their franchise is again not unexpected 
but also not unimportant. On the whole, 
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married women were found to vote in the 
same way as their husbands, but it is far from 
sure that the influence runs all one way, 
Women are less party-bound than men; they 
abstain more often from voting; they are more 
likely to be influenced by personalities than 
are men, though, contrary to the general view, 
more women among those for whom there are 
statistics vote on the basis of platforms than 
of people. * 

Perhaps the most important conclusion 
drawn from M. Duverger’s material is that, 
despite the hospitality of left-wing parties to . 
women candidates, women voters tend to 
support the more conservative and religiously- 
oriented parties, like those of continental 
Christian Democracy. Particularly in France, 
this may be far from unimportant for the 
balance af parliamentary power. At least on 
one occasion—the defeat of the draft con- 
stitution of the Fourth Republic in the 
referendum of May 1948—the women’s vote 
is thought to have been decisive. ; 

One rather disturbing suggestion in M. 
Duverger’s general conclusions is that there 
is an increasing tendency for women in politics 
to specialise on what are known as women’s 
fields: health, housing, education, family 
welfare, etc. Thus in place of the earlier in- 
sistence on equality of citizenship, which was 
maintained so strongly in the fight for women’s 
suffrage, there is a growing emphasis by polit- 
ical parties, and even by women’s groups, on 
serving particular intereste. The advantage 
may be that these very important interests 
will receive attention which they would other- 
wise lack; the danger is of an unnatural seg- 
menting of life. Any over-sharp division 
between men and women, particularly in the 
field of political parties, could sacrifice in- 
dividuality and personality to numbers and 
to an assumption of basic intellectual differ- 
ences which has certainly not yet been proved. 


—GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Smith College. 


Public Enterprise: A Study of tis Organisation 
and Management in Various Countries. 
Eprrep py A. H. Hanson. (Brussels: Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences, 1955. Pp. 530. $7.00.) 


A useful selection of working papers pre- 
pared for the Seminar on the Organisation and 
Administration of Public Enterprise in the 
Industrial Field, held in Rangoon in March, 
1954, under the joint sponsorship of the 
United Nationa Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, the United Nations 
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Technical Assistance Administration, and the 
International Institute ofs Administrative 
Sciences. This does not purport to be a world 
survey of public enterprise; it is, rather, an 
unsystematio presentation of certain national 
experiences in public enterprise in several 
highly developed and less highly developed 
countries. There is great variety in the aspects 
of the subject chosen for disoussion, there are 
many gaps, and the papers are «uneven in 
quality. The collection, however, is interesting, 
informative, and stimulating; and the variety 
does not detract from ita value. 


The Colonial Office. By Str CHARLES JEFFRIES. 


(New York: Oxford University Press, Inc. _ 


London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1956. 
Pp. 222. $2.40.) 


This latest issue in the New Whitehall Series 
has been long needed and will proye invaluable 
to any student of the modern British empire, 
_ The author is now Deputy Under-Secretary in 
- the Colonial Office; he thus writes with sym- 
pathy and authority, but he writes, too, with 
charm and objectivity. The book describes the 
organisation of the office, the recruitment and 
management of its personnel, the problems 
confronted in various colonial territories and 
functional fields, and the general pattern of 
British colonial administration. 


Brittsh Government Inspectton as a Dynamic 
Process: The Local Services and the Central 
Depariments. By Joun 8. Harris. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. xii, 
196. $4.25.) 


A careful study of inspection as a device 
by which the central government ministries 
ensure compliance by local bodies with central 
policies and standards. The author emphasizes 
the two-way function of the inspectorate, 
passing information and complaint to White- 
hall as well as enforcing local conformity. Each 
functional area is examined, the techniques 
are described, and the effectiveness of the 
inspection process is evaluated. A very com- 
petent piece of work. 


The People and the Constitution: Being a 
History of the Development of the People’s 
Influence in British Government. By Crciu S, 
EMDEN, (2nd ed., rev. Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 339. 
$6.75.) 


This new edition of a book first published 
in 19338—xsee this Ruvinw, XXVII (1933), 643 
{.—has been “revised and brought up to date.” 
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It remains, however, useful chiefly as a con- 


venient summary of the sighteenth-nineteenth 
century: development of the machinery of 
popular influence and of the changing opinion 
of statesmen on the constitutional role of the 
people. Mr. Emden’s treatment of more recent 
developments, his analyses of actual popular 
influence, and his ventures at normative 
theory are too elementary to be of value to 
political scientists. r 


The British Commonweatth: An Experiment in 
Co-operation Among Nations. By Franx H. 
Unppraitt. (Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 127. $2.00.) 


These three brief lectures by an eminent 
Canadian historian inaugurate a publication 
series by Duke University’s new Common- 
wealth Studies Center. One hopes the series 
will maintain this impressive standard of per- 
ceptiveness, urbanity, and charm. The author 
offers an analysis of the historical development 
of the Commonwealth, an interpretation of its 
present structure, and a cautious prognosis of 
its future. 


Divided We Stand: A Study of Partition. By 
Mionam Saepry. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1956. Pp. 104. $2.75.) 


The author ‘of this thin volume is a rarity: 
a young Southern Irishman and sinceré Roman 
Catholic who deplores the current efforts to 
end the partition of the island by- forcing 


- Ulster into the Republic of Eire. The argu- 


ments he makes in defense of partition (rea- 
sonably dispassionate in view of the con- 
troversy) embrace historical, sociological, and 
ethical considerations. 


The Struggle for Responsible Government in the 
North-West Territories, 1870-97. By Lewis 
. Hersart Tuomas. (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 276. $5.00.) 


A history of the various stages of territorial 
rule in western’ Canada, particularly in the 
areas now comprising Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. The book is divided into two sec- 
tions, “The Establishment of the Territorial 
System” and “The Movement for Territorial 
Autonomy,” 


Trade Unton Government and Administration 
in Great Britain. By B. C. Ropzrts. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1956. Pp. vii, 570. $6.00.) 


An extensive study of the government and 
administration of British trade unions. The 
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legal framework, the main structure of trade 
union government, the electoral process, 
officialdom, finance, and federal and T.U.C. 
organization are considered successively. Some 
of the data are reassembled, union by union, in 
an appendix. The author is specially con- 
cerned with democratic organization and con- 
* trol. He concludes that “while the unions have 
sacrificed democratic control for administra- 
tive effgiency as they have grown larger and 
more centralized, there is evidence to show 
that in the last resorf the wishes of the mem- 
bers are paramount.” However, the location 
of power within the unions is not very sharply 
defined. Trade union policy and political 
activity, with the exception of political funds, 
are outside the scope of this study. 


Return to Power: A Report on the New Germany. 
By Austar Horne. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1956. Pp. 415. $7.00.) 


A study of Germany, 1952-1955, by the 
London Datly Telegraph’s correspondent at 
Bonn. The author emphasizes the struggle over 
Germany’s relations to the EDC and NATO 
and political and economic developments in 
West Germany; interesting observations are 
also made about conditions in Russian-dom- 
inated East Germany. 


Die Neugliederung des Bundesgebietes: Gut- 
achten des von der Bundesregierung einge- 

` getzten Sachverstdndigenausschusses. Hnsa. 
voM BUNDESMINISTERIUM DES INNERN. 
(Bonn, Köln, Berlin; Carl Heymanns Verlag 
K.G. 1955. Pp. 221. 3 fold. maps. DM 
12.00.) 


A government committee to consider prob- 
lems of the rearrangement of the territory of 
the Ldnder of the Federal Republic was ap- 
pointed by the Government on January 15, 
1952, under the authority of art. 29 of the 
Federal Constitution. 
former Reichskanzler Dr. Luther, who had 
long been interested in the problem, The report 
is the result of a three-year study of the vari- 
ous points involved and deals not only with 
the historical development of the areas but 
also with various considerations affecting the 
ability of the Länder to function effectively. — 
(J.B.C.) 


Bibliographtscher Dienst Staat und Recht. 
PUBLISHED BY THE DEUTSCHES INSTITUT 
FÜR ReEcHTSwIsspNsoHAFT. Bi-monthly. 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag GmbH. 1955-. 
DM 3.70 each number.) 


The chairman was- 
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For the current periodical literature in the 
fields of political science and Jaw in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and in the People’s 
Democracies, the highest official legal re- 
search agency of the DDR has been publishing 
since October, 1955, a bi-monthly classified 
bibliography. Included with this is a similar 
partial service for the journals of the German 
Federal Republic so far as received there, as 
well as aneaccessions-list of the library of the 
Institute, lists of translations into German 
from the Russian journal Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
t pravo, end lists of unpublished translations 
into German available at the library of the 
Institute-—(J.B.C.) 


£50 questions, 250 answers, about the German 
Democratic Republic. BY THH COMMITTEE 
FoR GuEMAN Unrry. (Berlin: Verlag Die 
Wirtschaft. 1955. Pp. 184.) 


The English language edition, translated 
from the 4th German edition, presenta the - 
case for the unification of Germany from the .- 
oficial point of view of the German Demo- 
oratio Republic, in a series of questions and 
answers. The first German edition is dated 
January, 1954.—(J.B.C.) 


Mouvements ouvriers et soctalsstes (chronologie 
et bibliographie): La Russie. Tome I, 
1725-1907. By EUGÈNE ZALESKI. (Paris: 
-Les Editions Ouvriers. 1956. Pp. 462.) 


This is a bibliographical volume in & series 
dealing with the workers’ movements in vari- 
ous countries, brought out under the auspices 
of L’ Institut Français d’Histotre Social. The 
present work covers four areas: the infiltration 
of western ideas into Russia (1725-1850), the 
Populist Movement (1851-84), the emergence 
of the working-class and the birth of the 
Social Democratic Party (1885-1904), and 
the First Revolution (1905-1907). Volume 
Two, which is yet to appear, will carry the 
listings from 1907 to the present. The book is 
of special value to scholars not only because of 
its exhaustive listings, but also because of the 
inclusion under each work of a reference to 
the principal libraries in which it may be 
found. 


Stalin’s Great Secret. By Isaac Don LEVINE. 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1956. 
Pp. 126. $2.50.) 


Much expanded from an article in Life 
magasine, this book provides further evidence 
for the sauthor’s assertion that Stalin was an 
agent of the OkArana. It will not be easy to 
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confirm (or to refute) this well constructed case, 
which opens a new avenue tq the understand- 
ing of a mysterious character. 


The Balkans in Our Time. By Rosartr LEB 
Worry. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. xxi, 618. $8.00.) 


A thorough study of Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania since the beginning of 
World War II, with adequate background ma- 
terial to bring present-day Balkan problems 
into proper focus, by the wartime chief of the 


Balkan Section, Research and Analysis Branch, 


OBS, who is one of America’s foremost Balkan 
experts. In detail, the author describes con- 
ditions in the Balkans before and during 
World War II, shows how the Communists 
came into power in all four countries, and de- 
scribes political, social, and economic life in 
these countries since they fell into the Soviet 
orbit. ; 


- History of Turkey: From Empire to Republic. 
By M. Pmurs Prios. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1956. Pp. 224, $4.50.) 


Written by a British Member of Parliament 
and specialist on Near Eastern affairs, this 
brief history stresses the events leading to the 
rise of modern Turkey, the reforms of the 
Ataturk era, current political, social, and 
economic problems, and the role of Turkey in 
resisting Russian expansion. 


Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. 
Br W. Macmanon Baty. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 2nd ed., rev. 
1966. Pp. v, 220. $5.15.) 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


~ 


A. revised edition of a standard short work 
by an Australian political scientist and govern- 
mental official. The relationship between na- 
tionalism and communism is examined in the 
context of developments and trends in ten 
Asian countries. 


The Constitution of the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan. (Karachi: Department of Adver- 
tising, Films and Publications. 1956. Pp. 
xvii, 224.) “ 


The Constitution of Pakistan, finally 
adopted and enacted by the Constituent 
‘Assembly on February 29, 1956, was published 
by the Ministry of Law in March, 1956. The 
official edition of the text is unfortunately not 
indexed, and a rapid scanning of the table of 
contents does not furnish sufficient indication 
of many interesting features of the basic law 
of the first Islamic Republic.—(J.B.C.) 


Policy Statement. ADOPTED BY THE SECOND 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE oF THs PRAJA 
SoaaLrsT Parry HmtD at Gaya, 26-30 
DECEMBR, 1955. (New Delhi: Praja Social- 
ist Party. 1956. Pp. 99. Annas 12.) 


The statement was prepared mainly by the 
late chairman of the Party, Acharya Narendra 
Deva, and “elucidates the Party’s ideological 
differences from individualism and commu- 
nism, offers a brief criticism of the principles 
and policies of the Congress and the Com- 
munist Parties, and reviews in brief the ob- 
jectives and claims of the Congress Govern- 
ment,’’—(J.B.C.) 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


HIRAM M., STOUT 
Washington, D. C. 


General 


Collin, P. V. Considérations sur le Recrute- 
ment et la Formation Professionnelle du Per- 
sonnel de l'État. Revue Internationale des 
Sciences Administratives, No. 1, 1958. 

Cooper, H. Political Preparedness for Self- 
Government. The Annals. July, 1956. 

Domenach, J. M. Again the Popular Front, 
Foreign Affasra. July, 1956. 

Dretse, G. Constitutional Courts in Europe. 
Dickinson Law Review. June, 1956, 


Ellis, H. S. The Financing of Economic De- 
velopment in Underdeveloped Areas. Indian 
Economic Journal. January, 1958. 

Gersh, G. Communism and Catholic Parties 
in Europe. Soctal Science. June, 1956. 

Lowenthal, R. Three Roads to Power. Prob- 
lems of Communism. July-August, 1956. 

Schiller, O. Significance of the Soviet Agrar- 
ian System in Asian Countries. International 
Affairs. July, 1956. 

Tinker, I. and Walker, M. The First Gen- 
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eral Elections in India and Indonesia. Far 
Eastern Survey. July, 1956. 
_ Tixier, G. Essai sur les Gouvernemeénts 
Militaires Contemporains. Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire. June, 1958. 


Specific Areas 
United Kingdom 


Abel, D. The Whip in History. Parliamen- 
tary Affairs. Spring, 1958. 

Britain’s Defense P8licy. Labor and Industry 
in Britain. June, 1966. 

_ The British System of Taxation. Central 
Office of Information. Reference Division. 
London, 1958. 

Dunworth, J. V. Nuclear Power in Great 
Britain. Journal of the Town Planning Institute. 
May, 1956. 

Finer, 8. E. In Defence of Pressure Groups. 
The Listener. June 7, 1956. 

Gaitskell, H, Socialism and Nationalization. 
London, 1956. (Fabian Tract No. 300). 

Gibbs, H. Britain’s Defense Budget. Afr 
Force. July, 1956. 

Hanham, H. J. The Local Organization of 
the British Labour Party. Western Political 
Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Healey, D. Bulganin and Khrushchev in 
Britain. Problems of Communism. July-August, 
1958. 

Jukes, J. A. Nuclear Energy: A Survey of 
Britain’s Position. International Affairs. July, 
1956. 

Kilmuir, Viscount. The Office of Lord 
Chancellor. Parliamentary Afairs. Spring, 
1956. 

Local Government. Areas and Status of 
Local Authorities in England and Wales. 
Cmd. 9881. London, H.M.8.0., 1956. 

Munby, D. The Procedure of Public In- 
quiries. Public Administration. Summer, 1956. 

Our National Church. A symposium. Na- 
itonal and English Review. June, 1956. 

Potter, A. M. The English Conservative 
Constituency Association. Western Political 
Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service (1953-55). Public Admintsira- 
tion. Summer, 1956. 

Smith, H. R. The Dispersal of Population 
from Congested Urban Centres in Scotland. 
Public Administration. Summer, 1956. 


Colontal Areas 


Conference on British Caribbean Federa- 
tion. Cmd. 9783. London, H.M.§.0., 1956. 
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Constitutional Progress in Mauritius. Cen- 
tral Office of Infarmation. Reference Division. 
London, 1956. 

Crist, R. E. Malta: Development Problems 
and Economic Prospects. American Journal of 
Economice and Soctology. July, 1956. 

Drake, 8. Prospects for Democracy in the 
Gold Coast. The Annals. July, 1956. 

Fawzi, S. The Transfer of Political Power. 
Tastener. Itly 12, 1956. 

Hanningan, J. J. The Impact of English 
Law upon the Existing Gold Coast Custom 
and the Possible Development of the Resulting 
System. Journal of African Administration. 
July, 1956. 

Low, A. The British and the Baganda. In- 
ternational Afairs. July, 1956. 

Progress Towards Full Self-Government 
in the Gold Coast. Central Office of Informa- 
tion. Reference Division. London, 1956. 

Rosberg, C. G., jr. The Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland: Problems of Democratic 
Government. The Annals. July, 1956. 

Spector, 8. Students and Politics in Singa- 
pore. Far Eastern Survey. May, 1958. 

Tinker, I. Malayan Elections: Electoral 
Pattern for Plural Societies? Western Polit- 
tcal Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Tregonning, K. Malaya, 1955. Australian 
Quarterly. June, 1958. ` 

West, F. J. Colonial Development in Central 
New Guinea. Pactfic Affairs. June, 1956. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Alexandrowicz-Alexander, C. H. American 
Influence on Constitutional Interpretation in 
India. The American Journal of Comparative 
Law. Winter, 1956. 

Aschinger, F: E. Government and Enter- 
prise in India. Swiss Review of World Affairs. 
July, 1956. 

Aschinger, F. E. Socialism in India. Swiss 
Review of World Affairs. June, 1956. 

Bakshi, P. M. Comparative Law: Separa- 
tion of Powers in India. American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal. June, 1956. 

Balaraman, K. The Indian Press and For- 
eign Policy. Journal of Internatstonal Affairs. 
No. 2, 1956. 

Ball, W. M. The Duties of a Member of 
Parliament. Parliamentary Afairs. Spring, 
1956. 

Balogh, T. The Plan under Scrutiny. Banker. 
July, 1956. 

Barrett, R. H. Recent Domestic and Inter- 
national Politics in Australia. Far Eastern Sur- 
vey. May, 1956. 
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Braden, G. D. Constitutional Law in India, 
Part IH: Civil Liberties. Conaecticut Bar Jour- 
nal. March, 1956. 

Brookes, E. H. South Africa’s Problems; 
the Possibilities in an Impossible Situation. 
African World. June, 1956. 

Campbell, P. The New Zealand Public 
Service Commission. Public Administration, 
Summer, 1956. 

daCosta, E. P. W. India’s New Five Year 
Plan. Foreign Affasrs. July, 1956. 

Engelmann, F. C. Membership Participa- 
tion in Policy-making in the C. C. F. The 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Polttical 
Science. May, 1956. 

The Future of the Commonwealth, The 
Round Table. June, 1956. 

Goode, R. Report of the India Taratión 
Enquiry Commission. Nattonal Tax Journal. 
June, 1956. 

Gutteridge, W. F. The Commonwealth 
Conference. Contemporary Review. August, 
1956. 

Harrison, S. 8. The Challenge to Indian 
Nationalism. Foreign Affatra. July, 1956. 

Jennings, I. Crown and Commonwealth in 
Asia. International Affaire. April, 1956. 

Kingsbury, R. C. India’s Industrial Growth, 
Focus. May, 1956. 

Laskin, B. and others. Survey of Canadian 
Legislation, Universtty of Toronto Law Journal. 
No. 2, 1956. 

Low, H. R. Weapons of the Mind—For 
Canada’s Armed Forces. Queen’s Quarterly. 
Spring, 1956. 

MacKay, I. N. A Progress Report on 
Canadian Atomic Power. Engineering Journal. 
May, 1956. 

McCarroll, D. New Zealand Taxes on In- 
come. Tazes. July, 1956. 

McInnis, E. The Commonwealth Today. 
Sackville, N. B., Canada, Mount Allison 
University, 1955. (Mount Allison University 
Publication No. 1.) 

Meile, P. Les Elections de Ceylan. Revue 
Française de Science Politique. April-June, 
1956. 

Miller, B. The Commonwealth Conference 
in Perspective. The Listener. June 28, 1956. 

Pakistan. Constitution. The Constitution of 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Karachi, 
Department of Advertising, Films and Publi- 
cations, Government of Pakistan. 1956. 

A ‘People’s Government’: Social and 
Political Trends in Ceylon. World Today. 
July, 1956. 

Ramaswamy, M. Constitutional Develop- 
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ments in India, 1600-1955. Stanford Universtiy 
Law Review. May, 1956. 

Simonds, G. Where We’ve Gone Wrong on 
Defense. M aclean’s. June 23, 1956. 

Skeet, T. H, H. India on the Move. Banker. 
July, 1956. 

Vile, M. J. C. Federalism and Labor Regu- 
lation in the United States and Australia.’ 
Political Sctence Quarterly. June, 1956. 

Weiner, M. India’s Political Problams: The 
Longer View. The Western Political Quarterly. 
June, 1956. 

Wentworth, W. C. Responsible Govern- 
ment in Australia: State Constitutions and 
Federal Power. Australian Quarterly. June, 
1956. 


Western Europe 


Bauer, R. Il Costume Burooratics. Occidente. 
No. 6, 1955. 

Beloff, N. The Visionaries. Occidentis. No. 6, 
1955. 

Bondy, F. Young Spain and the Old Regime. 
Encounter. Jaly, 1956. 

Bugard, J. Sécurité Sociale et Dirigeants de 
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: 4 | . an 
Europes Classical Balance of Power: A Case - 


. -History of the Theory and Practice of One of 
the Great Concepis of European Statecraft. 
By Epwarp Voss Guuicx, (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Presa. 1955. Pp. xvii, 837. $5.50.) 


The ceaseless struggle for influence is an 
abiding characteristic of human relations with 
which every society must contend. The great 


variety of ways in which the problem has been ° 


dealt with provide the fascinating, and frè- 
quently fantastic, material of political history. 
Not the least interesting exhibit is that af- 
forded by eighteenth-century Europe, whose 
outlook and particular set of practices culmi- 
- nated in the Congress of Vienna. It is a period 
+ ng 

set off by the religious controversies that pre- 
ceded and the nationalistic conflicts that fol- 
lowed it. Characterized by rationalism, scepti- 
ciam, and moderation, it produced its own 
brand of politics. Balance of power was its 
ideal, much as, Gulick remarks, democracy is 
the twentieth-century ideal. 

Balance of power is one of those loose terms 
in which political science abounds. Yet in the 
eighteenth-century context it had a certain 
precision. More than merely a peripheral con- 
cept, it was a philosophy of politics which the. 
practicing diplomats sought earnestly to sp- 
_ ply. Gulick is admirably successful in desorib- 

ing the system. He first constructs a theoret- 
ical model based on the writings of the time, 
and secondly he shows, in an extended account 

of the Congress of Vienna, the profound in- 


fiuence of the concept « 
period. He gives a lucid 
nomenon that students 
tions only too often are 
generalities. The book : 
quotations and contains: 
of value. 

Guliok’s final sadam 


- of power is clearly form 


fully set forth here, for 
avoidably complex. But 
he distinguishes balance 
chiavellian policy. He a 
esting point: ‘“Woodro: 
much to discredit. the b 
popularize the idea of th 
conceived the two to be 
rest on an unstable bala: 
factions and the other t 
foundation of a prepond 


‘examination of the .hi 


theory, however, indicat 
was seriously wrong in t 
viewer has found that an 
of Wilson’s policy poin 
fusion. Gulick suggests t 
difficulty ia failure to 

what he oslis “alliance - 
tion equilibrium,” the | 
growth of the former. | 
that collective security ‘ 
the logical end-point of 

system.”—Eipwarp H.. 
University. 
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Treaties and Federal Constitutions. By Jamus 
McLrop Hunprr. (Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1956. Pp. v, 186. 
$4.50.) l 
That a study of this subject should be made 

by a Canadian professor of law, trained both 

in Canada and in the United States, is alto- 

- gether commendable. In addition to that of 

the two federal governments under which he 

has liwed, Professor Hendry analyzes the ex- 
perience of Switserland and Australia, In 

Part I of his book he presents a background 

description of the historical and constitutional 

aspects of treaty-making in the four federa- 
tions. Capacity to enter into treaties and per- 

_ formance ability under them are compared in 

Part II and Part ITI respectively. In Part IV 

the author offers opinions and suggestions in- 

tended to solve or to simplify some of the 
problems earlier clarified. 

The extent to which federations are handi- 
capped in treaty matters is the main theme of 
Professor Hendry’s investigation, and on this 
subject he makes a number of well-supported 
generalizations. For instance, he pointa out 
the more clear-cut and definite arrangement 
of executive power in the United States and 
Switzerland, as compared with Australia and 
Canada. The treaty powera of the central 
government of the United States, both in 
respect to “capacity” and “performance,” he 
believes adequate to the expanding need for 
treaties in world affairs. Examining judicial 
opinions, he finds state laws no bar to treaties 
dealing with proper subjects for international 
regulation; he nevertheless considera the 
Tenth Amendment a ‘deterrent to a too ex- 


pansive interpretation of treaty clauses.” ~ 


He might well have explained an actual, if 
- not legal, handicap in treaty-making in this 
country resulting from executive fear of 
charges that treaties are being used to amend 
the Constitution, should it sign United Na- 
tions treaties dealing with human rights: our 
government has opposed a covenant of human 
rights, and more recently it has rejected a 
newly negotiated convention against slavery. 
Canada, the author argues, is handicapped 
when agreements require legislative action 
outside the orbit of Section 91 of the Consti- 
tution because the prior approval of the 
provinces must be obtained. — 

Professor Hendry contends that treaties 
municipally inoperative and unenforceable 
are nevertheless valid in international! law, 
whether they be violative of the ‘‘capacity” 
limitations or the “performance” limitations 
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of the constitution. His well-constructed argu- 
ment might be strengthened by reference to 
the practice of the United States of conceding 
ita international responsibility and granting 
financial redress when one of the forty-eight 
states has been delinquent in protecting aliens 
and has thus rendered inoperative a treaty to 
which this nation is a party. 

Professor Hendry is critical of, federations 
for theire weaknesses in treaty matters. In 
his opinion, the growing need for agreoments 
on economic and social matters raises a ques- 
tion as to whether the federal form of govern- 
ment can endure. Switzerland and the United 
States have, he believes, experienced more of 
a trend toward the centralization which mod- 
ern conditions demand than have Australia 
and Canada. 7 

The reader will find in this volume a well- 
documented and well-reasoned treatment of 
the subject. Americans will discover little 


about their governmental system that is new | 
but will profit from a thoughtful comparison - 


of our methods and problems with those of 
other countries—Norman Huw, Untversity 
of Nebraska. 


The German Fifth Column in the Second World 
War. By Louis Dz Jona. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE Durc BY C. M. Geyr. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. xi, 308. $5.00.) 


This valuable study of an important subject 
was written for the State Institute for War 
Documentation in Amsterdam, by its Exeou- 
tive Director. He believes the book bears “a 
provisional character? (pp. vii-viii) because 
he did not have access to all sources—hardly 
possible under the circumstances. However, 
he has dug up sufficient evidence to make his 
points convincingly. 

In Part I the author graphically describes 
the “Fear” of the German civilian and mili- 
tary Fifth Column which developed in many 
countries after 1933, often growing into 
veritable panics. The alarm caught on in the 
United States and in the Americas, with the 
help of reports from reputable statesmen and 
established reporters, until -there was a 
“Fixed Image” (Chapter VIII). Nor has the 


story changed in post-war writings. Only “a 


few [historians have] expressed any clear 
doubts of the omnipotence of the Fifth 
Column” (p. 189). 

Part II of the book, entitled “Reality,” tells 
what actually happened, in Europe and in 
America. ‘The author concludes his careful 
examination by stating: ‘There is a striking 
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difference between the ideas about the German 
ee Column...and the actual activities 
. in’ almost all countries the sixe of the 
Ga military Fifth Column was grossly 
overestimated.” Evidence of its activities “of 
any considerable magnitude [was] confined to 
Poland atid’ Yugoslavia”. (pp. 246,266). 
However, the “German political ‘Fifth Col- 
umn certainly was no myth.” Hitler wielded 
this weapon with consummate mastery. The 
Anschluss‘and the ‘annexation of the Sudeten- 
land: “were the two greatest, the two only 
important successes really that Hitler was 
able to achieve by: manipulating mass move- 
ments in foreign parts.” Much-as the notions 
that sprang up during 1933-39 “may have 
been exaggerated or incorrect as to particulars 
..+in many respects the actual events were 
even worse...” (pp. 289, 295-96). For 
‘various reasons, however, political: -Fifth Col- 
umns developed only in Memel, Hungary, 


. Roumania, Poland, and Yugoslavia. In some 
' „countries such developments were not feasible; 
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in others they did not fit in with Hitler’s plans, 
as in Estonia, Latvia, and the’ nou Tyrol 
(p. 294). 

In a chapter called ‘Historical Summary,” 
the author describes the activities abroad of 
the functionaries of the various Nazi party 
organisations, the Gestapo, Foreign Office, 
and the Army intelligence (as he pointa out, 
the latter two institutions of all countries were 
engaged in similar activities). He also treats 
with great clarity the various factors favoring 
the rise of Fifth Column aotivities among 


volksdeutsche groups outside Germany. 


' The book is carefully indexed and docu- 
mented. The author points out-that ita Dutch 
edition .contains “sa 35-page survey of all 
source materials used as well as an introduction 
to these sources” (p. 301). It is:a pity that the 
Chicago University Press did not see its way 
clear to include them and thus make the book 
even more valuable. 

We might add that a jacket for a scholarly 
publication should be written with more re- 
gard for the actual contents and conclu- 
gions of the book than was done in this case.— 
Joun Brown Mason, Georgetown University. 


World Indivisible: With Liberty and Justice 
for Al. By -Konrap Apmnaune. TRANS- 

' LATED BY RICHARD AND CLARA WINSTON. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers Publish- 
ers. 1955. Pp. xxx, 128. $2.75.) 


- The fifth volume of World Perspectives, 
planned and edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, 
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consists of selections from speeches by German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer that portray 
him as a consistent advocate of ‘World In- 
divisible: With Liberty and Justice for All.” 
He asserts that “narrow-minded nationalism” 
waa the root of Germany’s disaster and that 
the age of national states has come.to an end. 
He has favored'an integrated Europe as the 
nucleus of an alliance among those political 
forces whose basis is Christianity; euch a 
union is seen aa a deterrent to the further ad~ 
vance of Soviet Russia, which he characterizes 

as “Christianity’s deadliest and most terrible 
adari He is hopeful that some day the 
U.S.S.R. will negotiate with the United West 
and that an honorable modus vivendi may be 
established. “Once the immediate crisis has 
been overcome and becomes a thing of the 
past, the new-formed. community of the Weat 
will continue as a living example of practical 
neighborly union, at first only in the West, 
but with time, possibly, in the whole world.” 

In his introduction, Professor Ernest Jackh 
makes it clear that consistency in personal 
conduct and political philosophy as a feature 
of Konrad Adenauer’s character is not limited 
to hia period as Chancellor but has been 
evident in his entire public career. 

An explanatory note states that these selec- 
tions from the Chancellor’s speeches are con- 
cerned with three distinct periods extending 
from the founding of the Federal Republic in 
September, 1949, to the return of German 
sovereignty in May, 1955. Unfortunately, 
however, the speeches are neither dated nor 
identified. They are presented in essentially 
chronological order in fifteen chapters with 
such headings as “End of Nationalism,” 
“Christian Civilisation at Stake,” “Worldwide 
Aggression by Totalitarian Communism,” 
“Germany’s Reunification,” and so on. 

‘This collection will not be useful for the 
historian who is interested in discovering what 
the Chancellor said on specific occasions, but 
it is of great value for anyone interested in 
obtaining a portrait of the political thought of 
“the best German statesman since Bismarck.” 
-CHARLES D. HOUNSHELL, Emory University. 


Argentine Upheaval: Perén’s Fall and the New 
Regime. By Antoun P. Wuiraxpr, (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1956. 
Pp. x, 179. $8.50.) 

This little volume, as Professor Whitaker 
would doubtless ‘be the first to admit, is a 
piece of reporting and analysis (and a most 
competent one) rather than one of. research. 
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In some respeets it is unfortunate to have it 
come out in book form, and yet wọ could have 
got it, in the detail that it gives, in no other 


way. The official terminal date of the. study. 


is December 1, 1955 (the author in one footnote 
recounts a development of as late as December 
15) and yet the inevitable delays of .book 
manufacturing prevented publication before 
the end of May, 1958. Professor Whitaker was 


faced, m exaggerated form, with the dilemma ` 


& newspaper correspondent would be con- 
froited with if he knew that his very timely 
dispatch woud not be published for, say, two 
weoka. 

And yet, canine that unescapable sort- of 
awkwardness in the timing of the study, the 
author has done an uncommonly good job of 
not only lucidly recounting the factual de- 
velopments in the critical and dramatic Ar- 
gentine picture of the last half of 1955, but 
also in analyzing and interpreting the impacts 
and gttitudes of classes; power groups, and 
parties. 

One might quarrel mildly with some of the 
details of the interpretation, as for instance 
in regard to the future role of the very young 
Catholic parties, but that does not deny the 
essential validity of the way in which the 
author has read between the lines. It is at 
least startling, too, to read the ultra-realistic 
suggestion that “if the United States wishes 
to strengthen the present regime in Buenos 
Aires, it could do worse than stir up a sharp 
diplomatic controversy with the authorities 
there” and then subsequently eat humble pie. 
and perhaps make a large loan in pseudo- 
contrition, thus enabling nationalistic Argen- 
tina to gain a presumptive diplomatie triumph. 
It would indeed be a novel technique if pro- 
jected into the general conduct of United 
States foreign relations! 

The utility of the volume is increased by the 
addition of translations of some ten key 
broadcasts emanating from Buenos Aires ‘at 
critical points in the late 1955 scene. All in all, 
the study is a highly useful one to add to the 
Argentine shelf.—RussmLL H. Frrzqareson, 
University of California (Los Angeles). 


The United Nations and Human Rights. By 
James Freperick Green. (Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1956. 
Pp. viii, 194. $1.50.) i 


This paperback volume is Part I of a pro- 
jected book on The Untied Nattons and Promo- 


tion of the General Welfare; it ia published in 
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advance of the full work (one of seven in the 
Brookings seriés on the United Nations) 
“because of .., current public interest.” The 
author comprehensively suryeys U..N. experi- 
ence in defining, promoting, and protecting 
human rights; the treatment begins logically 
with a deft sketch of the historical setting and 
concludes with a summary examination of 
efforts to deal. with violations of these rights. 
Green writea ‘competently and with meticulous 
care as to details of procedure, albeit with a 
fervor for condensation that excludes much of 
the “human interest.” As appéndices appear 
the texts of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and of the two International 
Draft. Covenants, one on Civil and Political 
Rights and the other on' Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights. As a most reliable reference 
work and an aid to research, this partial study 
will serve well, 

“The genetal reader will be impressed with 
the vast scope of the subject, with the sus- ° 
tained idealism and pioneering character of 
Inyriad diverse enterprises to make headway 
in this vital’ field through organized inter- 
national action, and with the grave difficulties 
that retard, if not seriously impeach the 
wisdom of, the causé. For the underlying 
philosophical premise—that, while maintain- 
ing world peace is the primary objective, the 
long-run success of the U. N. requires sub- 
stantial progress in achieving justice among 
peoples and nations—pervades the whole ef- 
fort, as it undoubtedly will the complete book 
on the U. N. and the general welfare. The 
validity ofthis premise is a lesson as yet only 
imperfectly learned by the American people, 
as the revérsal of national policy on the Draft 
Covenants demonstrates. The author’s account 
makes surpassingly clear how such high pur- 
pose has been obscured and its pursuit frus- 
trated by the interplay of the politics of 
national -interest with the diverse cross pur- 
poses of the East-West cold war, colonialism 
versus dependent peoples, developed countries 
versus the underdeveloped, and white races 
versus the colored. Miracle it is that anything 
has been accomplished; but Green vouches 
that it has; however tentative and piecemeal. 
—Avaust O. Span, Teras Christian Uni- 


versity. z ° Is 


Survey of International’ Affairs, 1953. Br 
Perer Catvocorgssr. (Oxford, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1056. 
Pp. vii, 400. $7.70.) 
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Documents on International Affatra, 1968. 
Eprrep by Dantes Forrof, (Oxford, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Preas. 
1956. Pp. xix, 513. $9.20.) 


Felicitous in style, judicious in the selection _ 


of materials, straightforward in opinion, Mr. 
Calvocoressi and his collaborators manage 
again to cover a great many events in a rela- 
tively-slender volume. Continuing the policy 


-of emphasising now one area or country, now 


another, they provide for 1953 a rather detailed 
account of France and, for the first time since 


the Survey for 1947-8, a separate section, `. 


written by George Pendle, on Latin America. 
In both cases, there is considerable emphasis on 
internal political and economic conditions. 
Mr. Pendle, in addition, takes up the threat 
of communism within the Latin American 


- states, carrying the story of Guatemala down’ 
to the events of June, 1954. F. C. Jones con- . 


_ tributes the sections covering the Far Hast. 


This is the last of the surveys for which Mr. 
Calvoocoressi will have responsibility, a fact 
that one must note with regret. The volume 
of documents, as usual in the postwar series, 
parallels the Survey in ita organization. 


The Anglo-American Tradition in Foreign 
Affaire: Readings from Thomas More to 
Woodrow Wilson. Eprrmp BY ARNOLD 


- Woursra anp Laurence W., Martin. (New 


Haven: Yale University Press. 1956. Pp. 
` xxvii, 286. $4.50.) 


Containing selections from twenty English 
and American philosophers and officials of the 
past four centuries, the present volume demon- 
strates that the historical study of political 
thought has relevance for international as well 
as for domestic politics and problems. The 
editors have chosen well. Their selections 
convey the fundamental propositions made by 
each man, an understanding of why he reacted 
as he did to the problems of his time, and 


‘something of the flavor of his personality as 


well. Taken together, the readings present 
some recurring problems and patterns of 
thought, some common threads forming, 
perhaps, an Anglo-American tradition in 
foreign affairs, and a good many pointe of con- 
tact with Continental thought besides. Con- 
tinuity is provided by the running commentar- 
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ies of the editors, and the whole i is introduced 
by Proféssor Wolférs. 


| Sbornik deistuufushchikh dogovorov, soglashenti 


‘4 konvenki; sakliuchennikh SSSR 8 ino- 
stranny mi gosudarsivami.: Vypusk XII. 
PUBLISHED BY THE Sovier MINISTRY oF 
Forman Re.ations. (Moscow: Gosudarst- 

_.vennoe Isdatelstvo Politicheskol Litera- 
tury. 1956. Pp. 198.) ` ° 


The twelfth volume ef the Soviet official 
treaty collection covers the period from Sep- 


tember, 1945, through the end of 1946, and 


includes only the texts in Russian, For Mon- 
golia and certain other couzitries, treaty texts 
do not seem to be normally available except 


in this Russian collection.—(J.B.C.) 


The Communist International: 1919-1848 Doc~ 
uments. Vol. I: 1919-1988. SwLECTHED AND 
Eprrmp:- By Jann Daaras. (Oxford, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University pees 
1956. Pp. xvi, 463. $8.80.) 


A valuable collection of documents illustra l 
tive of the policies, pronouncements, and 


: organizational problems of the Communist 


International from 1919-1948. A sécond vol- 
ume is planned, continuing the story up to the 


_dissolution of the Third International. The 


work will be welcomed as a handy and authori- 
tative reference by scholars working in the 
field of Communism and Russian History. 


Annuaire Européen. European yearbook. Vol. 
II. PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THs Counci. or Evropn. (The Hague: 
M. Nijhoff, 1956. Pp, xix, 727.) 


Several present-day European organizations 
are treated for the first time in Vol. II. Among. 
these may be mentioned the Central Commis- 
sion for the Navigation of the Rhine, Benelux, 
Balkan Alliance, International Commission on. 
Civil Status, Customs Co-operation Council, 
European Plant Protection Organization, and 
the Conference on the Coordination of Air 
Transport in Europe. Information and docu- 
ments about most of these are obtainable only 
with much difficulty, Also included in this 
volume are articles on American and Russian 
attitudes towards: European integration.— 
(J.B.C.) 
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Marchand, J. Stratégie et Psychologie on 
Afrique Noire. Revue de Défense Nattonale. 
February, 1956. 

. Les Puissances Anticolonialistes et 
l Afrique Noire Française. Revue de Défense 
Nationals. May, 1956. e 

` Price, P. Tensions in the Middle East. 
Royal Central Asian Journal. April, 1956. 

Rétif, A. Le Marxisme en Afrique Noire. 
Btudes. January, 1956. 

Rudin, H. R. The International Position of 
Africa Today. Annals. July, 1956. 

Sharp, W. R. The United Nations System 
in Egypt: a Country Survey of Field Opera- 
tiona. International Organization. May, 1956. 

Silvain, R. Le Moyen-Orient Entre dans la 
Guerre Froide. Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire. May, 1958. 

Torres, M. C. Panorama Diplomático de 
Africa. Cuadernos Africanos y Orientales. lst 
trim., 1956. 

Troutbeck, J. Britain in the Middle East. 
Current History. June, 1956. 

Vernant, J. Vers une Nouvelle Stratégie 
Diplomatique au Proche-Orient? Revue de 
Défense Nationale. March, 1956. 

Via Suez. Economist. August 4, 1956. 

Woodhouse, C. M. Cyprus and the Middle 
Eastern Crisis. International Journal. Winter, 
1955-56. 


South and Southeast Asta 


Asian Studies in Undergraduate and Teacher 
Education. New York, Conference on Asian 
Affairs, 1955. 

Chowdhury, H. H. Pakistan’s .Foreign 
Policy. Karachi, 1956. 

Fisher, C. A. Crisis in Southeast Asia. 
Queen’s Quarterly. Spring, 1956. 

Ghosal, A. K. Panch Shila. Indian Journal 
of Political Science. January-March, 1956. 

Haqqui, S. A. H. Some Reflections on 
India’s Foreign Policy. Indtan Journal of 
Political Science. January-March, 1956. 

India and Pakistan. Economtsit. June 9, 
1956. 

Lawrence, D. Where is Indonesia Going? 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. June 15, 1956. 

Nehru Riafferma il Principio della Co- 
esistenza. Relazioni Internastonali. April 7, 
1956. 

Pakistan and her Neighbours. Round Table. 
June, 1956. 
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Sing, 8. C. America, India and the Common- 
wealth. Indian Journal of Political Science. 
January~March, 1958. 

Wint, G. Last Transfers in Asia. Twentieth 
Century. March, 1956. ) 

Zinkin, T. Indien in der Welt. Aussenpoltitk. 
June, 1956. 


Far East and Pactfic 


Crankshaw, E. China and Russia. Atlantic 
Monthly. June, 1956. 

The Far East in he Free World. Sympo- 
sium. Current History. July, 1956. 

Seidensticoker, E. G. Thoughts on Anti- 
American Sentiment in Japan. Japan Quar- 
terly. April-June, 1956. 

Smythe, H. H. Japan and China. Phylon. 
4th trim., 1955. 

Soviet Political Strategy in Asia. World 
Today. May, 1956. 

Tyler, A. L. Anti-Americanism in the 
Philippines. Pacific Spectator. Summer, 1956. 

U. S. Information Agency. ‘‘Contiguous 
Territory’—An Important Historie Principle 
of Soviet-Communist Revolution in East Asia. 
Washington, 1956. 


International Economic Policy 
and Relations 


Biclet, Y. L’Union Européene des Paie- 
ments. European Yearbook, 1954. 

Biedenkopf, K. H. Massenproduktion, 
Wettbewerb und Europäische Vereinigung. 
Europa Archiv. June 5, 1956. 

Brandt, K. La Stratégie Economique du 
Développement Agricole. Revus d'Economie 
Politique. January-February, 1956. 

La Dixiéme Session du G.A.T.T. Bulletin 
du Conseil National du Patronat Français. 
March, 1956. 

Donner, O. Die Weltbank und Deutsch- 
land. Zettschrift für die Gesamte Staatswissen- 
schaft. No. 1, 1956. 

Economic Aoi in Africa. United Nations 
Review. August, 1956. 

L’Espansione Economica Europea e i Suoi 
Problemi. Mondo Hconomtco. March, 1956. 

Hammarskjold, D. For a New Approach to 
International Aid and Technical Assistance. 
United Nations Review. July, 1956. 

Heilbronner, R. L. This Growing World. 
Economic Development and the World Bank. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1956. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 237.) 

Kéllner, L. Die Bedeutung der Notenbanken 
fir eine Gemeinsame LEuropdische Wirt- 
schaftspolitik. Europa Archiv. June 20, 1956. 
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Lombardo, I. M. L’Azione Internazionale 
per Aumento, della Produttività. Mondo 


_Aperto. February, 1956. 


Morgenstern, W. Der “Europäische Kon- 
gress der Arbeit” in Paris. Europa Archtv. 
June 5, 1956. 

The Post-War Economic Record. Untted 
Nations Review. August, 1956. 

Snapp, R. B. International Business Aspects 
of the Atemic Energy Act of 1954. Texas Law 
Renew. June, 1956. 

Stein, G. I Ritmo degli Investimenti 
nell’Europa Occidentale. Mercurto. March 31, 
1956. 

. Investimenti (e Consumi) nel 
Blocco Sovietico. Mercurio. April 7, 1956. 

Stone, W. T. Trading with Communists. 
Edtiorial Research Reports. July 25, 1966. . 

Weghorn, E. Die 11. Plenarsitzung der ECE. 
Europa Archiv. June 5, 1956. 

Wyndham White, E. Les Obstacles & la 
Libération des Échanges Internationaux. 
Aussenwtrischaft. June, 1956. : 





International Law 


Bartos, M, Codification du Droit Diploma- 
tique. Revue de la Poltttque Internationale. 
February 15, 1956. 

Bindschedler, R. L. Die Neutralität im 
Modernen Völkerrecht. Zeitschrift für Aus- 


~ ländisches Öffentliches Recht und Völkerrecht. 


June, 1956. 

Bishop, W. W., Jr. International Law Com- 
mission Draft on Fisheries. American Journal 
of International Law. July, 1956. 

Blix, H. The Rule of Unaminity in the 
Revision of Treaties: a Study of Treaties 
Governing Tangier. International and Com- 
parative Law Quarterly. July, 1956. s 

Canyes, M. Transformación Jurfdica del 
Sistema Interamericano en el Trienio de 1945 
a 1948. Inter-American Juridical Yearbook, 
1952-54. 

De Visscher, C. Reflections on the Present 
Prospects of International Adjudication. Amer- 
tcan Journal of Internattonal Law. July, 1956. 

Fioravanszo, G. Le Droit de Guerre est-il 
Mort? Revue de Défense Nationale. February, 
1956. 

Friedmann, W. Some Impacts of Social 
Organization on International Law. American 
Journal of International Law. July, 1956. 

Glaser, 8. Elément Moral de Il’ Infraction 
Internationale. Revue Générale de Drott Inter- 
national Public. October-December, 1955. 

Hayton, R. D. The “American” Antarctic. 
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American Journal of International Law. July, 
1956. ‘ 

Korowics, M. St. The Problem of the 
International Personality of Individuals. 
American Journal of International Law. July, 
1956. 

Lauterpacht, E. The Contemporary Prac- 
tice of the United Kingdom in the Field of 
International Law—Survey and Comment. 
International and Comparative Law Quarterly. 
July, 1958. 

Mid-South Regional Conference on Inter- 
national Law and Foreign Trade: Papers and 
Other Proceedings. Louisiana Law Review. 
June, 1956. 

Minch, F. Tätigkeit der Vereinten Nationen 

in Vdlkerrechtlichen Fragen. Archiv des 
Volkerrechts. July, 1956. 
. Northey, J. F. Constitutional Limitations 
as Affecting the Validity of Treaties. Untver- 
stiy of Toronto Law Journal. No. 2, 1956. 

Notes on Current Inter-American Develop- 


+ ments. Inter-American Juridical Yearbook, 


1952-54. 

Oda, 8. The Hydrogen Bomb Tests and 
Intérnational Law. Friedens-Warle. No. 2, 
1956. 

Orfield, L. B. Jurisdiction of Foreign 
Courts over Crimes Committed Abroad by 
American Military Personnel. South Carolina 
Law Quarterly. Spring, 1956. 

Phleger, H. United States Treaties: Recent 
Developments. Department of Slate Bulletin. 
July 2, 1956. ; 

Rudolf, W. Informationsfretheit und Rund- 
funk im Völkerrecht, Jahrbuch für Interna- 
itonales Recht. Nos. 2~8, 1964. 

Schatzel, W. Die Theorie des Krieges bei 
Francisco de Victoria und der Moderne 
Angriffskrieg. Acta Scandinavica Juris Gen- 
tium. No. 4, 1955. 

Walther, H. Le Statut International de la 


Navigation du Rhin. European Yearbook, 


1954. 

Wright, Q. The Prevention of Aggression. 
American Journal of International Law. July, 
1956. 


International Organization 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
Bartos, M. L’O.N.U. et la Coopération 
Régionale, Revue de la Politique Internationale. 


February 1, 1956. 
 Bastid, 8. Le Rôle de Europe aux Nations- 


_ Unies jusqu’à la Dixiéme Session de TAs- 


semblée Générale. Revue Générale ds Drott 
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International Public. October-December, 1955. 

Brigel, J. W. Der Konflikt swischen 
Völkerrecht und Rassenpolitik. Südafrika und 
die Vereinten Nationen. Europa Archi, July 
20, 1956. 

La Coopération Atomique Pacifique. Notes 
et Etudes Documentaires. March 20, 1956. 

Cottrell, W. F. The United Nations and 
Africa. Annals. July, 1956. 

Determined Efforts to Seek Agreement on 
Disarmament. United N ations Review. July, 
1956. 

Disarmament—Continued Narrowing of 
Differences Sought. United Nations Review. 
August, 1956. 

Frye, W. R. Press Coverage of the UN. 
International Organtsation. May, 1956. ) 

García Arias, L. El Problema Polftico de la 
Admision de Nuevos Miembros en la O.N.U. 
Politica Internacional. July-September, 1955. 

Gross, E. A. Major Problems in Disarma- 
ment. Northwestern Universtty Law Review. 
July-August, 1956. 

Mr. Hammerskjold’s Continuing Good 
Offices in the Middle Hast—The Security 
Council’s Unanimous Decision. United Nations 
Review. July, 1956. 

Pollard, H. M. Die Voélkerrechtskommission 
der Vereinten Nationen. Europa Archiv. July 
5, 1956. 

eLa Question Palestienne devant les Nations 
Unies, 1945-1955. Revue de Droti International 
pour le Moyen-Orient. December, 1955. 

Richardson, L. M. The Legal Relation be- 
tween an International Organization and its 
Personnel. Wayne Universtiy Law Review. 
Spring, 1956. 

Roling, B. V. A. Some Observations on the 
Review of the Charter, India Quarterly. Janu- 
ary—March, 1956. 

Sebastian de Erice, J. Las Naciones Unidas 
v el Ingreso de Nuevos Miembros. Cuadernos 
de Politica Internacional. October~Decdmber, 
1955. 

Striking Rise in Technical Aid: Progress 
Reviewed in Survey of Operations for 1955. 
United Nations Review. August, 1956. 

Vers la Création de l’Agence Atomique 
Internationale. Revue des Nations Unites. 
February, 1956. 

Wehberg, H. Der Gegenw&rtige Stand der 
Internationalen Organisation. Untverstias. 
March, 1958. 

Wilcox, F. O. The United Nations and the 
Search for Disarmament. Depariment of State ° 
Bulletin. July 16, 1966. 
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Regional and Collective Security Organizations 

Accioly, H. A. ONU e os Organismos Re- 
gionais. Inter-American Juridtcal Yearbook, 
1952-1954. 

Armand, L. Atomic Energy and the Future 
of Europe. Foreign Affairs. July, 1956. 

La Bataille de Euratom. Bilans Heb- 
domadaires. January 26, 1956. 

Benoist, J. L’Union de l’Europe Occidentale. 
Revue Générale de Droit International Public. 
October-December, 1955. 

Bonnefous, E. Les Impératifs d'une Relance 
Atlantique. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
April, 1956. 

Carlier, M. J. Communes et Organisations 
Communales devant la Construction Buro- 
péenne. Cahiers de Bruges. April, 1958. 

Lo Conseil de l’Europe 1951-1956. Chronique 
de Politique Étrangère. May, 1958. 

Cuevas Cancino, F. El Problema de las 
Relaciones entre un Organismo Regional y el 
Mundial. Inter-American Juridical Yearbook, 
1952-1954. 

Erven, L. Le Pacte de Bagdad. Revue de la 
Politique Internationale. February 15, 1956. 

Friedmann, W. New Tasks for NATO? 
International Journal. Summer, 1956. 

Greppi, E. A Propos du Caractére de la 
C.E.C.A. Cahters de Bruges. April, 1956. 

Hayoul, M. L'Europe Atomique. Revue 
Nouvelle. May 15, 1958. 

Heilperin, M. A. Europe Edges toward a 
Common Market. Fortune. September, 1956. 

Heintz, F. J. The Baghdad Pact. Duquesne 
Review. Spring, 1956. 

Heywood, M. Der Colombo Plan. Europa 
Archiv. July 5, 1956. 

Huet, P. Les Problèmes Financiers et les 
Méthodes de L’Alliance Atlantique. Europa 
Archiv. June 5, 1956. 

Kitcheevy, G. O.T.A.N. et Sécurité Collec- 
tive. Politique Étrangère. April, 1956. 

Lavergne, B. L’Escroquerie de |’Euratom, 
Nouvelle C.E.D. ou M. Jean Monnet Aspirant 
an Pouvoir Absolu en Europe Occidentale. 
Année Politique et Economique... January- 
March, 1956. 

Little, T. R. The Arab League: a Reassess- 
ment, Middle Fast Journal. Spring, 1958. 

N.A.T.O. at the Crossroads: Disengagement 
in the Cold War. Round Table. June, 1956. 

L'VIII Sessione del Consiglio d’Kuropa— 
Definiti i Principi Politici Europei. Relazioni 
Internazionali. April 28, 1956. o. 

Organisation de Union de |’Europe Oc- 
cidentale. Notes et Etudes Documentaires. 
Maroh 1, 1958. 
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Oriente e Oecidente all’ Assemblea di Stras- 
burgo. Relaztong Internazionali. April 28, 1956. 

Le Plan de Colombo: Historique et Pre- 
mières Années d’Application. Problèmes Eco- 
nomiques. April 3, 1958. 

Ramos Galino, F. Actividades y Perspso- 
tivas del Consejo de Europa. Cuadernos de 
Politica Internacional. October~December, 
1956. 

Remigs, A. Politique Européene de l'Énergie 
Atomique. Revue Nouvelle. May 15, 1956. 

Robertson, A. H. The Creation of Western 
European Union. European Yearbook, 1954. 

Schréder-Brzosniowsky, I. Der Stand der 
Wirtschaftlichen Integration Europas im 
Frühjahr 1956. Gewerkschaftliche Monatshefie. 
April, 1956. 

Speckaert, G. P. La Formation et le Per- 
fectionnement dea Fonctionnaires Européens. 
Associations Internationales. March, 1956, 

Steindorf, E. Literatur sur Entwicklung der 
Europäischen Gemeinschaft fir Kohle und _ 
Stahl. Europa Archiv. June 20, 1956. 

Vernant, J. L'’O.T.A.N. Cherche son Avenir. 
Revue de Défense Nationale. June, 1966. 

Wingenroth, C. G. SEATO: Lösung von 
Gestern? Zeitschrift für Geopolitik. May, 1958. 


DOCUMENTS 
General and Miscellaneous 


Geneva Convention Relative to the Protec- 
tion of Civilian Persons in Time of War. 
August 12, 1949. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. July, 1956. 

Great Britain. Foreign Office. Vietnam and 
the Geneva Agreements. Documents Concern- 
ing the Discussions between Representatives 
of Her Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. held in London in April ® 
and May, 1956. London, H.M.O., 1958. 

ILO. Social Aspects of European Economic 
Co-operation, Geneva, 1956. 

WHO. Proposed Programme and Budget 
Estimates for the Financial Year 1 January- 
81 December 1957. Geneva, December 1955. 


United Nations 


All entries under this heading bear the im- 
print of the United Nations (New York), 1956, 
unless a different place or date ts shown. 


Disarmament Commission. Third Report of 
the Sub-Committee of the... (Doc. 
DC/83; May 4, 1956). 

- ECOSOC. ECE. The Commission’s Pro- 
gramme of Work for 1956/1957 (Doc. B/ECE 
/236; February 29, 1956). 
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. ECLA. Brief Review of the- Work 

and Activities of the Commisgjon, 1948-1955 
(Doc. E/CN.12/AC.34/2/add.1; April 11, 

1956). 

_ International Law Commission. Interna- 
tional Responsibility. Report (Doc. A/CN.4 

/96; January 20, 1956). 

. Questions Relating to the Law of 

the Sea. Report (Doc. A/CN.4/97; soe ueery 

27, 1956). 











Codification of the E 
Law Relating to Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities. Memorandum Prepared by the 
Secretariat (Doc. A/CN.4/98; February 21, 
1956). 
. Comments by Governments on the 
Provisional Articles Concerning the Regime 
of the High Seas and the Draft Articles on the 
Regime of the Territorial Sea Adopted by... 
at its Seventh Session (Doc. A/CN.4/99; 
March 12, 1956). 
. Report on the Law of Treaties 
‘(Doe. A/CN.4/101; March 14, 1956). 
Secretary-General. Recognition and En- 
forcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards. Report 
. (Doo. E/2822; January 31, 1956). 
Report of ... to the Security 
Council Pursuant to the Council’s Resolution 
of 4 April 1956 on the Palestine Question 
(Doc. 8/3596; May 9, 1956). 
. Summary Statement by... on 
Matters of which the Security Council is 
Seized (Doc. 8/3618; July 16, 1956). 


United States 


Unless otherwise indicated, all entries under 
this heading bear the imprint: “Washington: 
Government Printing Office.” 














e 
Congress 

House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
Foreign Service. Basic Information on Or- 
ganization, Administration and Personnel. 
84th Cong., 1st sess. 
; . Draft Bills Amending the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948. Hearings. March 6. 
15, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 
. Mutual Security Act of 
1956. Hearings. March 20... May 10, 1956. 
84th Cong., 2nd sess. 
. Foreign Affairs Advisory 
Board. Hearings before Subcommittee. June 
22, 1956, 84th Cong., 2nd seas. 
. Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments, Hearings, June 27-29, 1958. 
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; . Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1956. Report. H. Rep. 2696. 84th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 








Survey of Activities— 
February 5, 1955-July 27, 1956. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 








. Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements. In- 
ternational Organisations and Movements. 
Hearings. February 20...July 4,» 1956. 
84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

: . Subcommittee on the Near 
East and Africa. Report of the Special Study 
Mission to Africa, South and East of the 
Sahara. 84th Cong., 2nd seas. 

. Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. The Communist Conspiracy; Strategy 
and Tactics of World Communism—Part I, 
Communism Outside the United States—Seo- 
tion B: The U.S.S.R. (H. Rep. 2241); Section 
C: The World Congresses of the Communist 
International (H. Rep. 2242); Section D: 
Communist Activities Around the World CH. 
Rep. 2243); Section E: The Comintern and 
the CPUSA (H. Rep. 2244), 84th Cong., 2nd 
5888. 











. Committee on Ways and Means. 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. Hear- 
ings. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

Senate. Committee on Appropriations. 
Financing of Aswan -High Dam in Egypt. 
Hearing. January 26, 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd 
BOSS, 





. Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Technical Assistance and Related Programs. 
Report. 8. Rep. 1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Providing for a Study of the 
Possibility and Desirability of Establishing a 
University of the Americas. Report. 8. Rep. 
2671. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment, Control and Reduction of Armaments. 
Second Interim Report. S. Rep. 2829; 84th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 


























: . Control and Reduc- 
tion of Aents. Hearings. Part 8—June 8, 
1956. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

: A . Control and Re- 
duction of Armaments. A Decade of Nego- 
tiations, 1946-1956. Staff Study No. 3. 84th 
Cong., 2nd sess. 

















. Subcommittee on Tech- 
nical Assistance Programs, Soviet Technical 
Assistance. Staff Study No. 7. 84th Cong., 
2nd sess. 
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. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Subcommittee on Investigations. East- 
West Trade. Hearings. 3 pts. 84th Cong., 2nd 
BSS. 

. East-West Trade. 
Report. 8. Rep. 2621. 84th Cong., 2nd sess. 

: : . Communist Inter- 
rogation, Indoctrination and Exploitation of 
American Military and Civilian Prisoners. 
Hearings. June 19... 27, 1958. 84th Cong. 
2nd sess. 























e 
. Committee on the Judiciary. Sub- 
committee to Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act. Scope of Soviet 
Activity in the United States. Hearing. Part 
6—March 6, 1956. 
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Executive Departments 


Department ef the Army, Communist In- 
terrogation, Indoctrination and Exploitation 
of Prisoners of War (Pamphlet No. 30-101). 

Department of State. U. 8. Participation in 
the UN. Report by the President to the Cn- ` 
gress for the Year 1955 (Pub. No. 6318). 

. Swords into Plowshares (Pub. No. 
’ Circular No. 175, December 13, 
1955: Proper Exercise of the Treaty~-Making 
Power of the United States (American Journal 
of International Law. July, 1956). 

. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. Mutual Security Legislation and Re- 
lated Documents. 
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POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY 


James Wilson: Founding Father, 1748-1798. 
Br Cuarues Paan Sacra. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 
1956. Pp. xii, 426. $7.50.) 


It is odd that James Wilson has had ‘to 
wait more than a century and a half for ade- 
quate biographical treatment. A signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, a key politician 
in both Pennsylvania and the Continental 
Congress, one of the two or three vital figures 
in the Constitutional Convention, a legal 
theorist and Justice of the Supreme Court— 
such a man would seemingly have merited 
extensive eulogy by the ancestor collectors 
who dominated American historiography 
throughout most of the nineteenth century. 
His dubious financial enterprises and incredible 
career as & land speculator might even have 
earned him a place in the rogues’ gallery of the 
debunkers. Yet Professor Smith has had a 
clear field, and one can risk the guess that his 
exhaustive labors have made it unlikely that 
the tagk will need doing again. 

James Wilson is & fine book, written by s 
literate scholar who is obviously thoroughly at 
home in the period. Wilson was an extraor- 
dinarily complex person and lived in an age 
whioh defies simple analysis, but at long last he 
has received his due at the hands of a per- 
ceptive student of both. Smith has managed to 
weld the various facets of Wilson’s personality 
into a coherent pattern and in so doing has sup- 
plied the reader with a crystal window onto the 
life of the time. 

, Professor Smith suggests that the reason 
for the long delay in memorializing Wilson 


r 
é 


was the essentially off-beat character of this 
dour, brilliant Scot. “Jimmy de Caledonia,” , 
as the Pennsylvania anti-Federalists scornfully ° 
dubbed him, simply refused to be jammed 
into anyone’s conceptual bed of Procrustes. 
The nationalist historians considered him a 
skeleton in the Federalist closet—a Founding 
Father and Supreme Court Justice who died 
in pathetic and ignominious flight from his 
creditors. The populist interpreters were like- 
wise stymied: how could they fit into the 
aristocratic Federalist stereotype a man who 
advocated direct popular election of both the 
President and the Senate? 

The book is particularly valuable on the 
strictly political activities of thia extremely 
active, if not hyper-active, party stalwart. In 
contrast—-and this is my only significant 
criticism of the work—the sections dealing ® 
with Wilson’s legal and metaphysical efforts 
read as though they had been written in fits of 
absent-minded boredom. Chapters A XI and 
XXII, “The Nature of Law” and ‘Law and 
Society,” are notable offenders on this score, 
and it is a tribute to the overall style of the 
biography that the reader finds himself 
shocked by the sudden deterioration. But 
despite all the incantations about “Scottish 
Realism’ which Smith inserts, Wilson was, 
in my view, primarily a man of action, a fast, 
acute pragmatic reasoner. It is surely true 
that his Common Sense metaphysic supplied 
him with foundations for action that differed 
from those of, say, Hamilton or Jefferson, but 
I think this difference can be exaggerated, and 
certainly he was in his worst form when he 
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wandered into the rarefied realm of abstrac- 
tion. Professor Smith has vjvidly recreated 
James Wilson, Man of Action; it seems prob- 
able to me that no one could blow real life into 
James Wilson, Abstract Thinker—Joun P. 
Reacue, Brandeis University. 


Energy and Soctety: The Relation Between 
Energy, Social Change and Economic De- 
velopment. By FRED COTTRELL. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1956. Pp. xix, 
330. $6.00.) 


One of the great gaps in current political 
science literature and research involves the 


-relationships of the physical sciences and 


technology to political values and processes, 
Whether this lacuna in knowledge is due to 
overapecialization in political science, to fears 
of concepts of scientific determinism, or to 
some other factors, not enough attention is 
being given to the social consequences of the 


_ physical aspeots of man’s living environment. 
‘ Unfortunately, therefore, this pioneering vol- 


ume which deals with perhaps the most basic 
of all physical processes, namely, energy, will 
not receive the study and recognition which 
it deserves by our profession. 

In brief, thie book is an examination of the 
impact of the growth and use of energy upon 
an evolving civilization and institutions. Its 
major thesis ia that the extent to which man 
employs and converts the-various forms of 
energy conditions the types of social and 
political organizations which are established. 
The transition from a low-energy-using society 
to a high-energy-using society is not inevitable, 
though, given the various circumstances under 
which energy is employed, it is possible to 
predict the kind of social arrangements which 
will, be developed. The three major factors 
limiting any nation’s energy-using capacity 
are deemed to be (1) natural resources and 
mechanical limitations, (2) excessive popula- 
tion pressures, and (3) non-responsive customs 


‘and ideologies. 


What are the implications of increasing use 
of energy for a nation’s political structure? In 
general, the author sees an enlargement and 
concentration of political power, an expansion 
of state functions together with the losa of 
local autonomy, greater controls over systems 
of production and distribution, more emphasis 
upon public administration, and shifts in the 
processes of political decision-making. On an 
international basis, he predicts that high- 
energy technology will produce regional sys- 
tems or alliances rather than the single 
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international state since the former can more 
readily take advantage of energy development 
opportunities, 

There are bound to be many rough spots and 
omissions in a work such as this, which breaks 
so Much new ground and is so interdisciplinary 
in scope. This reviewer, for example, thought 
that the significance of coal vis-à-vis fissionable 
fuels is overplayed or, as another illustration, 
that too much weight is given to problems 
associated with the industrialization of agri- 
culture in contemporary society. Also, in a 
number of instances the social and political 
aspecta of physical processes were not fully 
developed. However, these are subordinate 
considerations when viewed within the con- 
text of the overall design of this volume. What 
is important is that political scientists be en- 
couraged to comprehend the basic significance 
of this study, since technological trends indi- 
cate that increasingly in the future it will be 
upon works such as these that a meaningful 
system of political analysis will be built.— 
Eenest A, ENaeipert, Universtiy of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 


The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle 
Ages: A Study in the Ideological Relations 
of Clerical to Lay Power. By WALTER 
ULLMANN. (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
Inc. 1956. Pp. xviii, 482. $8.00.) 


In 1949 Dr. Walter Ullmann published 
Medieval Papalism: The Political Theories of 
the Medieval Canontsts, in which he constructed 
the thesis that the medieval oanonists were 
primarily responsible for the growth of “the 
theory of political omnipotence of the Pope as 
Boniface VIII propounded it in Unam Sanc- 
tam.” In the volume now under review, Dr. 
Ulimann purports to trace the development 
of “papal-hierocratic”’ doctrine from the fourth 
century to its maturity prior to the canonista’ 
juristic formulation of it in the mid-twelfth 
century. Both volumes give abundant evidence 
of the author’s vast erudition and of his achol- 
arly dedication to the recovery of the meaning 
and significance of medieval ideas and events 
as they were mutually related. The virtues of 


-both volumes are unhappily marred by a 


defective methodology and a rigorist interpre- 
tation which seeks out a ‘unity of themes and 
a consistency of principles” in a period of 
medieval history when in fact there were no 
systematic, definitive, and precise statements 
of the ideological relations of clerical to lay 
power, l 

Dr, Ullmann posits at the start that govern- 
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ment achieves for society its proper: end 
through the instrumentality of those funo- 
tionally qualified. When, therefore, in the 
medieval period, roughly between Emperor 
Gratian and the Bolognese Monk Gratian, the 
State was neither actual nor even conceived 
as in the Graeco-Roman polteta or in the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic speculation, the nature 
and purpose of the Church, unchallenged, 
marke society with its supreme goal, eternal 
life, and, in accordagce with its teleological 
principle, subordinated all exercise of temporal 
power to this singleness of purpose. Dr. Ul- 
mann sees a vertical and coherent develop- 
ment from the premises of the Petrine commis- 
gion and the vicariate of Christ, as with 
inevitable logic the implications of these divine 
empowerments are brought forth by the 
Gelasian conception of the superiority and 
universality of the spiritual power; by the 
Isidorian conception of the auxiliary role of 
the Christian prince for the implementation of 
Christian justice, as interpreted by the 
sacerdotally qualified; by the annexation of the 
Roman conception of principatus to the 
sedes apostolica; by the juristic involvements 
of the fabricated Donation of Constantine; 
and by the symbolism of substantive doctrinal 
content of the coronation ceremonies. All 
these themes conduce to the subordination of 
the regia potestas, wholly devoid of any 
autonomy, to the auctoritas papalts. 

The architectonic structure of this dialectic 
is its very weakness. It rests upon some rather 
hazardous soaffoldings. The author presumes 
that expressions and premises of general 
reference were understood, and intended for 
application in the settlement of particular 
conflicting claims, in precisely the same sense 
and broad application as he understands 
them; and that the instances in which the role 
of the medieval ruler was judged by the 
ecclesiastics to be subordinate and auxiliary to 
the sacramental and magisterial jurisdiction 
of the Church provided exhaustive definitions 
of the entire purpose of temporal governance. 
Moreover, that the distinction of function, 
though subordinate, might not as well have 
argued for a temporal autonomy with purposes 
broader than those supposed by the author 
is & consideration not to be too lightly dis- 
pensed with. Finally, his reconstruction of 
fragmentary testimonies of claims and counter- 
claims, resolving an ad hoc conflict into 
systematic, coherent ideologies of papalist and 
imperialist positions, is more likely a: modern 
projection into the past than medieval eventa 
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speaking for themselves. A. M. Stickler has 
put forth six directives for the discernment of 
the meaning of the decretalists which, I 
think, may rather profitably be heeded in the 
study of the pre-canonists (“Sacerdotium et 
Regnum nel decretisti e primi decretalisti: 

considerazioni metodologiche di ricerca e testi,” 
Salestanum, XV, 1958, 572—612). 

Dr. Ullmann has made a major contribution 
to medieval studies, not only because of his 
vast learning and dedicated purpose but more 
because his scholarship is directed to the 
establishment of theses that are at variance 
with those more commonly held. His present 
work will surely call for a re-examination of 
interpretations and a re-appraisal of the texts 
that were vibrantly part of the complex events 
of medieval Christendom. It may well be that 
his theses will not prevail, for want of a sound 
methodology.—JoszepH F. Costanzo, 8. J., 
Fordham University. 


Studies tn Hindu Political Thought and Its . 
Metaphysical Foundations. By VisHwaNaTH 
Prasan Varma. (Banaras: Motilal Banar- 
sidass. 1954? Pp. ii, 218. Rs 15/-.) 


There is very little political thought in 
India in the Western sense of the term, Indian 
political theory is an integral part of the 
totality of Hindu philosophy. Man’s principal 
goal in life, according to Hindu philosophy, is 
to achieve ‘Moksha (freedom) from worldly 
bonds and toil by following the dictates of 
Dharma (supreme law). The State is considered 
to be the handiwork of Dharma and thereby 
serves as a means toward the realization of 
Moksha. Thus in the political scheme of 


things ilt is spiritual aspirations that pre- 


dominate. 
However, in an apparent effort to match 


-Hindu traditions with those of the West, many 


Indian scholars seem to have overlooked these 
factora in assessing the importance of their 
political heritage. As a consequence, Indian 
scholarship in political theory has, with few 
exceptions, suffered from one or more of these 
defects: reading Western concepts into ancient 
Hindu texts; using Anglo-Saxon nomenclature 
to discuss Indian ideals and institutions; 
mistaking speculative materials for historical 
data‘ and neglecting contextual integrity 
while quoting from classics to substantiate 
the existence of modern concepts.in primitive 
India. 

It is a chief merit of Dr. Varma’s book that 
it avoids the above pitfalls and pursues the 
subject matter in‘a:-spirit of scientific inquiry, 
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free from propensities of national or cultural 
pride. In this scholarly trestise, a doctoral 
thesis for the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Varma describes and evaluates Indian political 
thought from the Rig-Veda (ca. 1500 B.C.) to 
tit Manusmriti (ca. 100 B.C.) in terms of its 
origins and development, its nature, scope and 
significance. 

In the first chapter, the author examines the 
historical origins and foundations of Hindu 
political philosophy. The political institutions 
of kingship, republicanism, Samiti (people’s 
assembly) and Sabha (assembly of elders) are 
discussed in relation to the social structure. 
Along with theories of economic and racial 
origin of caste, note is taken of the mythical 
account of caste’s inception showing how with 
the immolation of the god Purusha, his mouth 
became transformed into a priest, his arms 
into a warrior, his thighs into a husbandman, 
and his feet into a servant. However, the 
- author fails to state that this Rig-Vedic hymn 
` about Purusha has little to do with the orea- 
tion of caste as such. The hymn is, in fact, a 
symbolical statement about the creation of 
the universe, since it also states that the sun 
emerged from Purusha’s eyes, the moon from 
his mind, the sky from his head, fire (like the 
priest) from his mouth, earth (like the servant) 
from his feet, and breath and space from his 
ears, 

An analysis of the fundamental concepts of 
Hindu political theory, e.g., Artha (wealth), 
Danda (punishment), Brahma (the Absolute), 
Kshatra (ruling power), Bala (material power), 
and Shakti (primal energy), is given in the 
second chapter. Dharma, ‘the most compre- 
hensive concept in the entire history of Hindu 
thought,” receives a thorough treatment in 
chapter three. The author takes issue with the 
view advanced by many Indian scholars, in- 
cluding Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, that Dhar- 
ma was sovereign in Indian polity. He points 
out that despite a universal acceptance of the 
supremacy of the doctrine, there was no legal 
agency to prevent breaches of Dharma by the 
ruler. In this connection, the author’s oom- 
mentary on the political philosophy of the 
Bhagavad Gita is keen and provocative, but 
it does not justify his claim that such an 
analysis is rendered for “the first time.” 

The theories of kingship by election and by 
divine right are discussed in great detail in 
chapters four and five. Despite the existence 
of republican forms of government, the author 
rightly contends, Indian political theorles were 
mostly concerned with the institution of mon- 
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archy. The doctrine of Karma (determination 
of the fortunes of man’s life on the basis of his 
conduct and deeds in previous incarnations) 
receives a rather generous interpretation. The 
author seems to discount the fatalistic facets of 
Karma in favor of its ethical merits. 

In the last three pages of the book, Dr. 
Varma summarises his conclusions, which, 
considering the nature of the work, are far 
from adequate. The primacy of spiritual values 
over political objectives,ghe author concludes, 
prevented the rise of such issues as the individ- 
ual versus the State, politica versus ethics, and 
the ruler’s responsibility to the people. Never- 
theless, he asserta that “there is a fundamental 
spiritual and moral note in Hindu thought 
which is surpassing in its proclamation of the 
sacred character of the individual human 
personality. This emphasis on spirituality and 
morality in Hindu political thought is a great 
contribution to world political thought.” 

Dr. Varma has written a scholarly book on 
an important subject. The diligence and 
minuteness with which he has treated his 
subject are commendable. However, in his zeal 
for detail and documentation, he has made the 
book exceptionally turgid and dry. Swarms of 
Sanskrit quotations without translation would 
be hardly welcome to scholars not versed in 
the epic language. Besides, one wishes that 
the author had attached a bibliography for the 
benefit of the reader. With these reservations, 
Dr. Varma’s work has all the earmarks of 
sound scholarahip.——CHATTAR SINGH Saama, 
Universtiy of Calsfornia (Berkeley). 


The Self and the Dramas of History. By REIN- 
HOLD Niwsgvar. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1955. Pp. ix, 242. $3.75.) 


This book is basically a theological treatise 
in which Niebuhr stresses the three dialogues 
in which the Self finds itself involved. The first 
is the empirical fact of the dialogue. of the 
Self with itself, the second the Self’s dialogue 
with its neighbors, and the third the seem- 
ingly empirically unverifiable dialogue of the 
Self with God. In the latter situation, the 
insight given by Biblical faith gives some hope 
of man’s ability to grasp the “‘realm of mystery 
beyond rational comprehension” and in this 
way synthesise for life a meaning which cannot 
be found in the partialness of the observed 
historic dramas of everyday existence. The 
political theorist will find much of interest in 
this book: notably Niebuhr’s emphasis on the 
Reformation’s restoration of the Biblical mode 
of thought as against the Renaissance distilla- 
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tion of classic elements out of the medieval 
synthesis with a consequent emphasis on reason 
a8 the sole key to understanding human prob- 
lefns and personality. The effect of this latter 
development on the formulations both of 
Hobbes and the philosophers of the Enlight- 
, enment, and ultimately even upon Marx as 
traced out by the author, makes provocative 
reading. Part III of the book, which relates 
the Christian faith to contemporary problems 
of democracy, propegty, justice, and the in- 
ternational community, reiterates the ap- 
proach developed and expounded by Niebuhr 
in his previous works. Here the political 
theorist will again find much of interest and 
value. The general tone of this work places 
Niebuhr firmly in the camp of Conservatism 
with a capital C, in Rossiter’s use of the term, 
and should definitely refute those liberals who 
claim Niebuhr as their own. The toughness of 
Niebuhr’s style makes the book slow and 
difficult reading, but the compensations de- 
rived from it in the form of philosophical 
insight and tightness of analysis far outweigh 
the labor involved in its perusal and mastery. 
—H. Marcom Macpvonanp, University of 
Texas. 


Modern German Polstical Theory. By Orro 
Butz. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc. 1955. Pp. 72. $ .95.) 


This is a new title in the Short Studies in 
Political Science published by Doubleday. 
The author views the study of political theory 
as one of the most rewarding techniques for 
understanding the decision-making processes 
and related social aspects of any society. He 
therefore hopes in his present work to intro- 
duce the reader to the leading political theorists 
of Germany since 1870 and thereby reveal the 
basic problems and limitations conditioning 
the present status and the future potential of 
the West German Republic. After sketching 
the historical background of modern German 
political theory, the author presenta his 
analysis under three headings: the political 
theory of Imperial Germany, characterised by 
Staatsrechiswissenschaft, Rechistaat, and Sozial- 
politik modified by the introduction of empiri- 
cism via Treitschke, Gierke, and Schmidt; the 
development of political ideas under the 
Weimar regime, marked by the rejection, in 
part, of the Imperial tradition and the intro- 
duction of contributions from political geog- 
raphy, sociology, and jurisprudence, plus the 
appearance of “true” political theory in the 
writings of Grabowsky and Heller ; and, lastly, 
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the intrusion of the Nasi ideology in the form 
of Volksgemeinsghaft, the Fuhrerprinzip, and 
the concept of Staatsrdson. A brief statement 
on the future of German political theory con- 
cludes the study. Although brief in form, the 
work is a ussble introduction to Germsa 
thought and problems and provides a founda- 
tion for further specialized research. German 
political ideas have, with the exception of the 
Nasi peridd, been somewhat neglected in most 
undergraduate courses in American univer- 
sities, and Professor Butsz’s monograph, it is 
hoped, may start a reversal of that trend. 


Being and Nothingness: An Essay on Phenom- 
enological Ontology. By Jean PAVL Sarren. 
TRANSLATED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY Haze. E. Barnes. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1956. Pp. Ixix, 638. 
$10.00.) 


This is the long overdue translation of 
Sartre’s systematic exposition of the founda- - 
tions of Existentialism, L’Hire et le Néant, 
which first appeared in France in 1943. The 
translation, though drier and more pedantic 
than the original (Is it possible to present 
Existentialism in English at all? Doesn’t this 
kind of philosophy rely almost entirely on 
peculiar connotations of French or German?), 
is as faithful as it can be made. The translator 
has also corrected the errors of the French 
text and has provided occasional footnotes to 
elucidate her rendering of some of the more 
difficult expressions. Her introduction, though 
sound, is not likely to shed much light on the 
vagaries of Sartre’s philosophy or to make 
easier for the uninitiated reader what he will 
find in the body of the book. : 
Concept of Freedom. Eprrep BY Rav. Caru W. 

GrinpEL. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 

1955. Pp. xii, 513. $10.00.) 


In this thoughtful and provocative work, 
fifteen members of the faculty of St. John’s- 
University, New York, attempt an analysis of 
the fundamental nature of freedom and ita 
relation to contemporary problems. The 
analysis is basically an Aristotelian-Thomistio 
one and formulated within the limitations of 
Roman Catholio assumptions. Each of the 
essays is a unit in itself; collectively they 
treat of the metaphysics and philosophy of 
freedom and its relation to government, law, 
economics, labor, education, aesthetics, and 
religion. The letimotif of the work ja that free- 
dom truly conceived is freedom under God. 
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Power and Community. By ROBERT Srravsz- 
Hur, (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1956. Pp, 134. $3.00.) 


In this work Professor Strausz-Hupé pre- 
sents a series of essays on the problem of power 
Hethe modern world. Specific chapters relate 
power to personality, history, science, the 
community, and security. While admitting 
the importance, indeed the dominance, of 
power motives in contemporary sdciety, the 
author declines to admit the contentions of 
Russell, Lasswell, and Morgenthau that power 
is the key to history. There are for the author 
other explanations of history, among them the 
desire for dignity and freedom and the preser- 
vation of human liberty. Power is justified only 
when it is subordinated to these ends, and the 
challenge to modern man is to legitimize power 
by making it not an end in itself but a means 
for the attainment of more righteous and 
worthy goala, 


‘ The Bourgeoisie in 18th Century France. By 
Euinozk G. Barser. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 165. $3.50.) 


A historical-sociological study of the re- 
ligious, economic, social, and political attitudes 
and practices of the eighteenth-century French 
bourgeoisie. The author maintains that the 


bourgeoisie did not constitute a revolutionary. 


class bent on destroying the Old Regime but 
only slowly became antagonistic to the status 


qua. 


Democracy and Dictatorship: Thetr Psychology 
and Patterns of Infe. By Zuvever BARBUT. 
(New York: Grove Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 
275. $8.50.) 


This work, by a Roumanian intellectual and 
diplomat now Lecturer in Social Psychology 
at the University of Glasgow, is an able and 
stimulating psychological analysis of the life 
patterns of democracy and dictatorship. The 
democratic way of life is expressed in a socio~ 
cultural complex in which confidence in 
reason, belief in human personality, and the 
presence of change compatible with security 
are predominant. Nazism develops out of in- 
security, conditions of stress, and a loss of 
confidence in rationalism; it seeks compensa- 
tion in mass identification and Gleichschaltung. 
Communism follows much the same pattern, 
with the element of irrationalism tending to 
outweigh that of emotionalism. The author’s 
analysis of the impact of the human mind on 
the historic process and his discussion of the 
role of personality in history are of special 
interest. The book was originally published 
in England as one of the titles in the Inter- 
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naliona} Library of Soctology and Social 
Reconstruction. 


Socialism and the Individual, By Wirum 
ANGUS SINCLAIR. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Presa. 1956. Pp. 168. $2.50.) 


William Angus Sinclair was at the time of 
his death Reader in Philosophy at Edinburgh 
University. The book is an explanation of his 
abandonment of the- Conservative Party in 
1945 and a defense of thg program and future 
of the Labor Party as he sees it. It may be 
read with profit by Americans interested in 
the intellectual. reassessments going on in 
certain circles in Britain today. 


A John LaFarge Reader, Eprrpp sy THUR- 
ston N. Davis, 5. J., AND JOSEPH SMALL, 
8. J.. (New York: The America Press, 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 272. $3.50.) 


The volume contains three dozen articles 
and editorials by the former editor of the 
Jesuit weekly America. Father LaFarge has 
been a leading fighter for interracial justice 
and an opponent of isolationism. Topics in- 
clude, inter alia, ‘‘Franco-American Under- 
standing,” “War Aid to Russia,” and “The 
Basis of Interracial Peace.” ' 


At ihe Feet of Mahatma Gandhi. By Dr. 
RAJENDRA Prasan., (New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library: 1955. Pp. vii, 850. $6.00.) 


A highly personal account by the President 
of India of three decades of social and political 
struggle, first written in Hindi in 1950 from 
what the author “felt and remembered” of 
his association with Gandhi. It permits the 
reader to follow the eyolution of Gandhi’s 
philosophy and method and contributes valu- 
able insight into the nature of Gandhi’s leader- 
ship and the character of the Indian response 


Historical Atlas. By Wititiam R. SHEPHERD. 
(New York: Barnes & Noble, Ino. 1956. 8th 
ed. Pp. xii, 226, 115. $12.50.) 


Those who have regretted the long unavail- 
ability of Shepherd’s Historical Atlas will 
welcome the new edition, which contains all 
the maps of the 7th revised and enlarged 
edition (1929) plus eight maps for the period 
since 1929, prepared by C. 8. Hammond and 
Company. Since the original plates had been 
destroyed, the Shepherd maps have been re- 
produced—very successfully—by offset lithog- 
raphy. As in the 7th edition, the treatment of 
post-World War I history is somewhat dis- 
appointing; but as a whole the atlas still far 
surpasses its competitors. 
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June, 1956. 

Krause, Anna. Unamuno and Tennyson. 
Comparative Interature. Spring, 1956. 

Kroner, Richard J. Heidegger’s Private 
Religion. Union Seminary Quarterly Hevtew. 
May, 1958. 

La Mountain, George F. J. The Concept of 
the Infinite in the Philosophy of Bt. Thomas 
Aquinas. The Thomist. July, 1956. 

Landmann, Michael. Platons Traktat von 
den drei Unsterblichkeiten. Zetischraft Für 
Philosophische Forschung. X/2, 1958. 

Lefebvre, Georges. A Historian’s Remarks 
on the Transition from Feudalism to Capital- 
ism. Sctence and Society. Summer, 1956. 

Lekai, Louis J. Cardinal La Rochefoucauld 
and the Cistercian Reform. American Bene- 
dictine Review. Winter, 1955-56. 

Levitt, Theodore. The Lonely Crowd and 
the Economic Man. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. February, 1956. 

Lockwood, David. Some Remarks on “The 
Social System.” The British Journal of So- 
ciology. June, 1956. 

McAlur, Edward C. Browning’s “Cleon” 
and Auguste Comte. Comparative Literature. 
Spring, 1956. 

Maurois, André. Metternich. La Revue De 
Paris. July, 1956. 

Mellone, S. H. Voltaire. The Hibbert Jour- 
nal. July, 1956. 

Menzel, Johanna M. The Sinophilism of 
J. H. G. Justi. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
June, 1956. 
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Miller, 8. J. T. The Position of the King in 


Bracton and Beaumanois. Speculum. April, . 


1968. 

Moellering, R. L. Rauschenbusch in Retro- 
spect. Concordta Theological Monthly. August, 
1956. 

Morris, Christopher. The Liberalism of the 
Enlightenment. The Listener. May 24, 1958. 

Morris, Richard B. The Confederation 
Period and the American Historign. The 
William and Mary Quarterly. April, 1956. 

Mulder, William. Imfge of Zion: Mormon- 
ism as an American Influence in Scandinavia. 
The Mississippt Valley Historical Review. 
June, 1956. 

Miller, Georg. Eugen Rosenstock—ein 
Hegelianer? Archiv Für Rechis-und Soztal- 
philosophie. XLII/2, 1956. 

Ong, W. J. System, space, and intellect in 
Renaissance symbolism. Bibliothèque D' Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance. May, 1956. 

Ornstein, Robert. Donne, Montaigne, and 
Natural Law. The Journal of English and 
German Philology. April, 1956. 

Peters, R. S. Freud’s Theory. The Britisk 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science. May, 
1956. 

Platonism and Neo-Platonsim [Various 
Articles]. Revue Philosophique. January- 
March, 1956. 

Pontalis, J. B. Freud aujourd’hui: J, IL 
Les Temps Modernes. May, June, 1956. 

Richter, Will. Kritsches und Exegetisches 
#u Senecas Prosaschriften. Hermes. June, 1956. 

Ricoeur, Paul. Note critique sur “Chine 
ouverte.” Esprit. June, 1956. 

Rivier, A. L'homme et l'expérience humaine 
dans les fragments d’Heraclite. Museum 
Helveticum. July, 1956. 

Redolsky, Roman. Zur neuren Kritik des 
Marxschen Gesetzes der fallenden Profitrate. 
Kyklos. IX /2, 1956. 

Rouquette, R. Ignace De Loyola Dans Le 
Paris Intellectuel Du XVI* Siècle. tudes. 
July-August, 1956. 

Rubel, Maximilien. L’état et le droit dans 
la ‘Deutsche Ideologie.” Archiv für Rechis-und 
Sozialphilosophie. XLITI/1, 1956. 

Schmidt, Royal J. Cultural Nationalism in 
Herder. Journal of the History of Ideas. June, 
1956. 

Scholem, Gershom. The Meaning of the 
Torah in Jewish Mysticism. Diogenes. Sum- 
mer, 1956. 

Schutz, Alfred. Mozart and the Philoso- 
phers. Social Sctence. Summer, 1956. 

Simon, Walter M S History for Utopia: 


Saint Simon and the Idea of Progresas. Journal 
„of the History of Ideas. June, 1956. 

Smith, James Morton, John Adams Pardons 
William Durrell:. A Note on Sedition Pro- 
ceedings, 1798-1800. The New-York Historical 
Soctety Quarterly. April, 1956. 

Sohier, Albert. Le catholicisme en Chine. 

* Esprit. June, 1956.. 

Steenberghen, Fernand Van. L’avnir du 
thomismge. Revue Philosophique De Louvain. 
May, 1956. 

Streadbeck, Ayral %, Juridical Redemption 
and the Grazer Marienleben. The Germanic 
Review. April, 1956. 


Ste. Croix, G. E. M. The Constitution of : 
- Commentary. July, 1956. 


the Five Thousand. Historia. Heft 1, 1956. 

Tarrant, Dorothy. Plato as Dramatist. The 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. 1955. 

Thérive, Andre. Julien Benda. La Revue 
Des Deux Mondes. July 15, 1956. 

Thomas, Norman. The Socialism of. Bernard 
Shaw. The Socialist Call. August, 1956. 

Tilliette, Xavier. Die Philosophie Merleau- 
Pontys. Dokumente. April, 1956. 

Toynbee’s Contributions [Various Articles]. 
Diogenes. Spring, 1956. . 

Tucker, Robert C. The Cunning of Reason 
in Hegel and Marx. Review of Politics. July, 
1956. 


Tucker, Robert C. Stalin and the Uses of. 


Psychology. World Poliitcs. July, 1956. 

Villey, Michel. Sur l'antique inclusion du 
droit dans la morale. Archiv fir Rechts-und 
Sostalphilosophie. XLII/1, 1956. 

Wahl, J. L'“Introduction à la -Mota- 
physique” de M. Heidegger.. Revue de Meta- 
phystque et de Morale. April-June, 1956. 

Weigel, Gustave: The Theological Signifi- 
cance of Paul Tillich. Cross. Currents. Spring, 
1958. 

Wendon, John. Christianity, History, and 
Mr. Toynbee. The Journal of Religion. July, 
1956. 

. Wiese, Leopold V. G. D. H. Cole über 
sosiale: Klassen und Eliten. Kyklos. IX/1, 
1956. 

. Wilkins, Burleigh Taylor. James, Dewey, 
and Hegelian Idealism. Journal of the History 
of Ideas. June, 1956. . 

Wilkins, Ernest H. Five Mazzini Letters, 
Italica. June, 1956. 


“ Wiliams, T. Harry. Thaddeus Stevens: An 
American Radical. Commentary. June, 1956.. 


Williams, William Appleman. On the Res- 
toration of Brooks Adams. Science and Society: 
Summer, 1956. . . 

Willson, Lawrence. “Shakespeare and. the 
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Genteel. Tradition in America. New Mexico 
Quarterly. Spring, 1956. 

Wilson, John É. A Transcendental Minority 
Report. The New England Quarterly. June; 
1956. 

Wolfe, Bertram D. Lenin “Consults” Hegel, 
The Antioch Review. June, 1958. 

Worsley, P. M. Emilo Durkheim’s Theory 
of Knowledge. The Sociological Review. July, 
1956. .. « 


‘Analysis 


Baker, A. E. Toleration. Theology. August, 
1956. 
Bell, Daniel. The Theory of Mass Society. 


Benjamin, A. Cornelius. Mysticism and 
Scientific Discovery. The Journal of Religion. 
July, 1956. 

Butterfield, H. The Role of the Individual 
in History. History. February and June, 1956. 
. Chiaromonte, Nicola. State Reason and 
Individual Reason. Confluence. July, 1956. : 

Coblents, Stanley A. Truth Via the Tabu- 
lating Machine. Pratrie Schooner, Summer, 
1956. 

Cranston, Maurice. The Rights of Man— 
TH. The Listener. May 17, 1956. . 

Crosland, C. A. R. About Equality. En- 
counter. July, 1958. 

Deininger, Whitaker T. Some Reflections on 
Epistemology and Historical Inquiry. The 
Journal of Philosophy. July 5, 1958. ` 

Devons, Ely. The Role of the Myth in 
Politics. The Listener. June 21, 1956. 

Easton, David. Limits of the Equilibrium 


Model in Social Research. Behavioral Sctence. 


April, 1956. 

Fletcher, Ronald. Functionalism as a Social 
Theory. The Soctological Review. July, 1956. 

- Fortes, Meyer. The Study of Society. The 
Listener. June 14, 1956. 

Friedman, Georges. Psychoanalysis and 
Sociology. Diogenes. Summer; 1956. 

-Garandy, Roger. De lempirisme logique 
á la semantique. Revue Phsloco pings. April- 
June, 1956. 

Gurvitch, Geena. Les caractères cardinaux 
des classes sociales. Archto Fur Rechis-und 
Sostalphtlosophte. XLII/2, 1956. 

Hasenfusa, Josef. Religion und Recht. 
Archiv für Rechts-und Soatalphilosophie. 
XLI/1, 1956.- 

Jorgensen, Carl. On the Possibility of De- 
ducing What Ought To Be from What Is. 
Ethics. July, 1956. 

Lacambra, Gas y. Notas para una teoría 
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de la.obligacfon política. Revista de Estudios 
- Politicos. January-February, 1956. . 

Margenau, Henry. A Unified Method of 
Science: Can Jt Be Applied to Religion? 
Christian Register. May, 1956. 

. Marcson, Simon. Information, Education, 

ropaganda, and Attitude Change. EAYN: 
No. 2, 1956; 

Maroger, Jean. Dêvoluton de Vidéo de 
supranationalité. Politique Étrangère. June, 
1956. 

Mental Health. [Various Articles}. Twen- 
tieth Century. May, 1956. ` 

Money, John. Mind-Body Dualism and the 
Unity of Bodymind. Behaviorial Science. July, 
1956. 

Murphy, Gardner. The Enigma of Human 
Nature. Christian Register: July, 1956. ~ 

Nelson, J. Robert. Tradition and Traditions 
as an Ecumenical Problem. Theology Today. 
July, 1956. 

Pahler, Karl H. Verein und Sosialetrukctur, 
` Archiv fur Rechts- und Sostalphtlosophie. 
XLII/2, 1956. 


Partridge, P. H. Value Judgments and the 


Social Sciences.. Australian Journal of Polttica 
and History. May, 1956. 

Platen, Alexander von. Die Ce der. 
Dialektik. Archiv für Rechis- und i a 
phie. XLIT/1, 1958. 

Political Communication [Various Articles}, 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1956. - — 

Russell, Bertrand. Philosophical Analysis: 
The Hibbert Journal. July, 1956. 

Sanchiz, José Bugeda. Los instrumentos de 
investigación en las ciencias sociales. Rertsta 


de Estudios Politicos. January—February,-1956. 


_Scheibert, Peter. Nihilismus und Revolu- 
. tion. Archiv für Rechts- und Bostatphslosopiie. 
* XLII/1,. 1956. 

Schelling, T. C. An Résay on Bargaining. 
American Economic Review. June, 1956; - 

Shapley, 
Christian Register. July, 1956. + 

Skinner, B. F. Freedom and the. Control of 
_Men.- Perspectives U..S. A: Spring, 1956. ~ 

Smith, John E. and others. The Christian 
in Philosophy. The Christian Paola. June, 
1956. 

Stern, Alfred. Science and the Philosopher. 
Aminat Sctentist. July, 1956: - - ' 

. Taubes, Jacob. Four . Ages of Reson. 


Archto far Rechts- und Roe npreleopiae C 


XLII/i, 1958. a 
Tillich, Paul J. Religion, 

U. 8. A. Spring, 1956. : 
“Topitsch, Ernst. Sodisithades ‘und. Gesell- 


Perspectives 


Harlow. We -Are` Not 'Aloàe. 
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schaftgestaltung. Archio fir Rechts-und . So- 
stalphilosophte. XLII/2, 1956. i 

Weigel, Gustave. Catholic and Protestant 
Theologies in Outline. The American Scholar. 
Summer, 1956. - > 

Weil, Eric. Good Sense or’ Philosophy. 
Diogenes. Winter, 1955. 

Wishy, Bernard W. Is There a Revolt 
Against Reason?’ Political Science Quarterly. 
June, 1956. - 

Yoiton, John W. Individuality, Leadership, 
and Memocraov: Diogenes. Winter, 1955. 

Zajdlic, W. The Limitations of Social 
Sciences. Kyklos. IX/1, 1956. 


Contemporary Issues 


Amin, ’Osman: The Message of Muslim 
Thought. Islamic Review. July, 1956.. 

Arnavon,-.C. Les- Nouveaux Conservateurs 
Américains. Études Anglatses. April-June; 
1956. à; 

Arnold, G. L. Notes on Fabianiam. The 
Twentieth Century. June, 1956. 

Aron, Raymond. Can War in the Atomic 
Age Be Limited? Confluence. July, 1956. 

Bernard, Elisworth. Communism Is Not the 
Question! AAUP. Bulletin. Summer, .1956. 

. Bates, M. Searles. Religious Liberty: Recent 
Phases of the Problem. Ecumenical Review. 
July, 1956. 

Bennett, John C. The Draft and Christian 
Vocation. The Chrisitan Century, August 22, 
1956: 

Birnbaum, Norai: Religion in. America. 
The Listener..May 24, 1956. 

Bliven, Bruce. Why Are Intellectuals Dis- 
trusted? The -Pacific Spectator. Spring, 19586., 

-- Born, Max. Development and Essence of the 
Atomic. Age. Confluence. July, 1956. >- 

Britton, William E. Objectives of Higher 
Education ‘in America: AAUP Bulletin. l 
Summer, 1956. ` | f 

Bunche, Ralph. Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. Ecumenical Review. July, 1956: 

- Burnham, James. Why Secrets? ail 
n 1956. 

Cairo, Anfbal Ismodes. América ETA 
Estudios Americos. February, 1956. : 

Clark, Kenneth B. A Struggle for Complete 
Human Dignity. Christian Register. July, 1956. 

Davies, Horton, Charles 8. Braden, and. 
Charles W.: Ransom. Centrifugal Christian 
Seots. Religion: in Life. Summer, 1956. 

- Dikelius, Otto. Christian Unity in a Divided 
Europe. Ecumenical Review. July, 1956. 

Domenach, J. M. Again the pom Front, 

Foretgn Affairs. July, 1956. 


\ 
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Drucker, Peter F. Organized Religion and 
the American Creed. Review of Politics. July, 
1956. 

Dulles, Avery. The Legion of Decency. 
Amertca. June 2, 1956. 

Dulles, John Foster. Positive Measures for 
Peace. Ecumenical Review. July, 1956. 

Fiedler, Leslie A. The Intellectual Roots of 
Anti-Intellectualism. The Pactfic Spectator. 
Summeg, 1956. 

Finer, 8. E. In Defence of Pressure Groups. 
The Listener. June 7,°1956. 

Finer, 8. E. The Political Power of Private 
Capital. The Sociological Review. July, 1956. 

Fitzgibbon, Russell H. Revolutions: West- 
ern Hemisphere. The South Ailantic Quarterly. 
July, 1958. 

Folejewski, Abigniew. Frustrations of Social- 
ist Realism. The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criftctsm. June, 1956. . 

Galbraith, J. K. On the Economics of 
F. D. R. Commentary. August, 1956. 

Galdston, Iago. Psychopathia Intellectualis. 
The Pacific Spectator. Spring, 1956. 

Gillis, James M. Catholics and Intellectuals. 
The Catholic World. June, 1956. 

Goodspeed, D. J. The Arts of Subversion. 
Queen’s Quarterly. Spring, 1956. 

Globig, Frits von. Die grossen Federn. 
Aussen Politik. July, 1956. 

Hammarskjold, Dag. Spiritual Impact on 
the United Nations. Ecumenical Review. July, 
1956. $ 

Hamrighausen, E. G. Billy Graham and the 
Protestant Predicament. The Christian Cen- 
tury. July 18, 1956. 

Harmel, Claude. Le Parti Communiste et 
Les Intellectuels. La Revue Des Deus Mondes. 
May 15, 1956. | 

Hays, Paul R. Academic Freedom and 
Communist Teachers. Commentary. June, 
1956. 

Hentlerson, Hanford. Backsliding Liberal- 
ism. The Freeman. July, 1956. 

Hicks, Granville. Liberalism in the Fifties. 
The American Scholar. Summer, 1956. 

Hocking, W. E. Christianity and the Faith 
of the Coming World Civilization. The Htb- 
bert Journal. July, 1956. 

Hudson, G. F. The Heirs of Stalin. The 
Twentieth Century. August, 1956. 

Hunt, N. C. Pressure Groups in the U. 8..A. 
Occidente. March-April, 1956. 

Hutchins, Robert M. Religion and Educa- 
tion. The Commonweal. June 29, 1956. 

Keeny, Barnaby C. Education and Prog- 
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ress—Then and Now, ACLS Newsletter. 
Spring, 1956. 

Kocharian, 8: Religion and Communism. 
Caucasian Review. No. 2, 1958. 

Kohn, Hans. A New Look at Nationalism, 
The Virginia Quarterly Review. Summer, 19 

Levitt, Theodore. The Changing Character 
of Capitalism. Harvard Business Review. July- 
August, 1956. 

Lévy-Bruhl, Henri. Le culte de la person- 
nalite. La Revue Socialiste. May, 1958. 

Mus, Par Paul. Esquisse d’une situation 
sociologique du Bouddhisme., Hsprit. June, 
1956. 

Naegele, Kaspar D. Clergymen, Teachers, 
and Psychiatrists. Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Sctence. February, 1958. 

Neuberger, Richard L. Principles or Party? 
The Christian Century. July 18, 1956. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. A Proposal to Billy 
Graham. The Christian Century. August 8, 1956. 


Peltier, Hélène, La destalinisation. Esprit. 


July, 1956. 


Porter. John. Concentration of Economic | 


Power and the Economic Elite in Canada. 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Sctence. May, 1956. 

Poulain, Dorothy. French Catholic Left and 
Anti-Americanism. The Catholic World. May, 
1956. 

Romero, Francisco. Las corrientes filosóficas 
en el siglo XX. Cuadernos. July-August, 1956. 

Ross, Ralph G. Academic Freedom and 
Faculty Status. Commentary. August, 1956. 

Silone, Ignazio, and others. Ist Russland 
anders geworden? Der Monat. June, 1956. 

Silvain, Rene. Les contradictions internes 
de rU. R. 8. 8. post-stalinienne. Revue 
Politique et Parlementatre. July, 1956. 

Souvarine, Boris. Le Stalinisme sans Staline. 
La Revue de Parts. June, 1956. 

Sullivan, William J. The Catholio Liberal, 
The Catholic World. June, 1956. 

Trapp, Jacob. Humanism and Beyond. 
Chrisitan Register. July, 1956. 

Viereck, Peter. A Third View of the New 
Deal. New Mexico Quarterly. Spring, 1956. 

White, Helen C. Freedom to Teach. AAUP 
Bulletin. Summer, 1956. 

Wolfe, Bertram D. Stalinism versus Stalin. 
Commentary. June, 1956. 

Wolfe, Bertram D. Stalin’s Ghost at the 
Party Congress. Foreign Affairs. July, 1956. 


Legal Theory 


Abrams, Charles. Civil Rights in 1958. 
Commentary. August, 1956. 
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Baker, Richard C. Self Incrimination: Is 
the Privilege an Anachronism? American Bar 
Association Journal. July, 1956. 

Bard, A. S. Aesthetics and the Police Power. 
The American Journal of Economics and 
Ugon. April, 1956. 

rman, Harold J. Law Reform in the 

Soviet Union. The American Slavic and Hast 
European Review. April, 1958. 

Church-State Relations: Nineteenth Cen- 


tury Judicial Thought Concerning [Note]. - 


Minnesota. Law Review. May, 1956. 

Crosskey, William Winslow. John Marshall 
and the Constitution. Untversity of Chicago 
Law Review. Spring, 1956. 

Dession, George H. Psychiatry and Public 
Policy. Buffalo Law Review. Fall, 1955. 

Demkits, Nonette. Congressional Investiga- 
tion of Newspapermen, Authors, and Others 
in the Opinion Field—Its Legality Under the 
First Amendment. Minnesota Law Review. 
April, 1956. 

Douglas, Paul H. (Senator). The Case for 
the Consumer of Natural Gas. Georgetown 
Law Journal. June, 1956. i 

Douglas, William O. (Justice). The Durham 
Rule: A Meeting Ground for Lawyers and 
Psychiatrists. Iowa Law Review. Summer, 
1956. 

Frankfurter, Felix (Justice), and others. 
Law and the Future: A Symposium. North- 
western Universtiy Law Review. May—June, 
1956. 

French Administrative Law [Various Arti- 
cles]. Revue du Droit Public et de la Science 
Politique. March-April; May-June, 1956. 

Gardner, George K. Free Speech in Publis 
Places. Boston Universtiy Law Review. Spring, 
1956. 

Gest, John B. Dr. Wu and the Natural 
Law. Pennsylvania Bar Association Quarterly. 
June, 1956. 

Graham, Howard Jay. ‘“Builded Better 
than They Knew.” Pt. 1: The Framers, the 
Railroads and the Fourteenth Amendment. 
University of Pittsburgh Law Review. Summer, 
1958. 

Greenberg, Jack. Social Scientists Take the 
Stand: A Review and Appraisal of their 
Testimony in Litigation. Michigan Law Re- 
view. May, 1956. 

Hawley, Cameron. Morality vs. Legality. 
Pennsylvania Bar Association Quarterly. April, 
1956. 


THY AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


‘Horowitz, Harold W. Legal Aspects of 
‘Political Blacklisting’’ in the Entertainment. 
Industry. Southern California Law Review. 
April, 1956. . 

Hubbard, H. A. Artificial Insemination: A 
Reply to Dean Tallin. The Canadian Bar 
Review. April, 1956. 

Interposition: A Round Table [Various ‘ 
Articles]. Journal of Public Law. Spring, 1956. 

Kelsen, Hans. A “Dynamic” Thgory of 
Natural Law. Louisiana Law Review. June, 
1956. 

Llewellyn, Karl N. On What Makes Legal 
Research Worth While. Journal of Legal Edu- 
caison. VITI/4, 1956. 

Markham, Jesse W. Report of the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Antitrust Laws. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. May, 1956. 

McKay, Robert B. “With All Deliberate 
Speed”: A Study of School Desegregation. 
New York Untverstty Law Review. June, 1956. 

Perkins, Rollin M. Sampling the Evolution 
of Social Engineering. Universtiy of Pittsburgh 
Law Review. Spring, 1956. 

Pittman, R. Carter. The Fifth Amendment: 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. American 
Bar Association Journal. June, 1956. 

Pound, Roscoe. The Causes of Popular 


- Dissatisfaction with the Administration of 


Justice. Baylor Law Review. Winter, 1956. 

Pound, Roscoe. The Supreme Court in our 
System: A Review of Mr. Justice Jackson's 
Last Book. Amertcan Bar Association Journal. 
May, 1956. 

Randall, Charles H., Jr. Sir Edward Coke 
and the Privilege Against Self-inorimination. 
South Carolina Law Quarterly. Bummer, 1956. 

Rorty, James. Virginia’s Creeping Desegre- 
gation. Commentary. July, 1956. 

Self-Incrimination {Various Articles]. Ken- 
tucky Law Journal. Spring, 1956. 

Shuman, Samuel J. Jurisprudence and the 
Analysis of Fundamental Legal Terms.” Jour- 
nal of Legal Education. VIII/4, 1956. 

Simmons, Robert G. The Use and Abuse of 
Dissenting Opinions. Louisiana Law Review. 
April, 1956. 

Warren, Earl (C. J.). The Law and the 
Future. Fortune. November, 1955. 

Westin, Alan F. Liberals and the Supreme 
Court. Commentary. July, 1956. 

Yntema, Hessel E. Comparative Legal Re- 
search. Michigan Law Review. May, 1956. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


_4 


Philosophy of Social Science 


Bowman, Mary Jean. The Conference on 
Resear®h on Expectations, Uncertainty and 
Business Behavior. Tms. September, 1956. 

March, James G. Sociological Jurisprudence 
Revisited. Stanford Law Review. May, 1956. 


Research Methods and Organisation 


Boguslaw, R. Sociometrie Methodology and 
Valid Cross-National Research. International 
Social Science Bulletin. 1955, #4. 

Comparative Cross-National Research: Bib- 
liography. International Social Science Bulle- 
tin. 1955, #4. 

Dukiker, H. C. C. Comparative Research in 
Soolal Science. International Soctal Science Bul- 
letin. 1955, #4. 

The Interview { in Social Research. American 
Journal of Sociology, Whole number, Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

Key, V. O., Jr. Strategies in Research on 
Public Affairs. Items. September, 19656, 


Motivation and Personality 


Arnhoff, Franklyn N. Ethnocentrism and 
Stimulus Generalization. Journal of alnorma} 
and Social Psychology. 

Bernberg, Raymond E. Personality Carre- 
lates of Social Conformity: II. Journal of 
Soctal Psychology. May, 1956. . 

_ Freeman, Howard E. and Gene G. Kasse- 
baum. The Illiterate in American Society. 
Soctal Forces. May, 1956: 

French, Elizabeth G. Motivation as a Vari- 
able in Work-Partner Selection. Journal of Ab- 
normal & Soctal Psychology. July, 1956. 

Kogan, Nathan. Authoritarianism and De- 
pression. Journal of Abnormal & Soctal Pey- 
chology. July, 1956. 

Neems, Ralph and Alvin Scodel. Authori- 
tarianism and Level of Aspiration Scores. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology. May, 1956. 

Wells, William D., Guy Weinert and Mari- 


lyn Rubel. Conformity Pressure ‘and Authori-. 
tarian Personality. J ournal of Social Psychol- 7 


ogy. May, 1956. 


Opinions and Attitudes 
Asch, Solomon E. Studies of Independence 


* METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HERBERT 4. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology — 


aw 
and Conformity I. Psychological Monographs 


$416. 1956. 


Belbin,*Eunice. The Effects of Propaganda 
on Recall, Recognition and Behaviour. British 


` Journal of Psychology. August, 1956. 


Clark, K. E., and R. L. Jones. Changes in 
Attitude Toward a Low-Rent Housing Project. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. June, 1956. 

Dunnette, M. D, W. H. Uphoff, and 
M. Aylward. The Effect of Lack of Informa- 
tion on the Undecided Response in Attitude 
Surveys. Journal of Applied Psychology. June, 
1956. 

Eulau, Heins. identico with Class and 
Political Perspective. Journal of Politics. May, 


"1956. 


Gilbert, Thomas F. Experiments in Morale. 
Journal of Soctal Psychology. May, 1956. 

Jones, Edward E., and Jane Aneshansel. The 
Learning and Utilization of Contravaluant 
Material. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology. July, 1956. 

King, Bert; T., and Irving L. Janis. Com- 
parison of the Effectiveness of Improvised ver- 
sus Non-Improvised Role-Playing in Produc- 


' ing Opinion Changes. Human Rélations. May, 


1956. 

London, Ivan D., and Miriam B. London. 
Differential Reactions of Recent and Earlier 
Defectors to AntiSoviet Propaganda Themes. 
Psychological Reports. September, 1956. 

London, Ivan D., and Oleg Anisimov. Non- ẹ 
thematic, Non-technical Factors Influencing 
the Effectiveness of Plausible Appeals Directed 
to a Soviet Audience. Psychological Reporte. 
September, 1956. 

London, Ivan D., and Miriam B. London. 
Soviet Reaction to the Downgrading of Stalin. 
Psychological Reports. September, 1958. 

Richter, Maurice N. The Conceptual Mech- 
anism of Stereotyping. American Sociological 
Review. October, 1956. 

Runkel, Philip J. Cognitive Similarity in 
Facilitating ‘Communication. Sociometry. Sep- 
tember, 1956. 

Record, Paul F., and William Bevan. A 
Cross-Cultural Comparison of Impressions of 


‘Physiognomy and Personality in Faces. Jour- 


nal of Soctal Psychology. May, 1956. 
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Group Behavior, General 


Agger, Robert E. Power Attributions in the 
Local Community. Social Forces. May, 1958. 

Bates, Frederick L. Position, Role and Bta- 
tus: A Reformulation of Concepts. Social 
Seaces. May, 1956. 

Berkowitz, Leonard. Social Desirability and 
Frequency of Influence Attempts as Factors in 
Leadership Choice. Journal of Personality. 


June, 1956. 


Borgatta, Edgar F., and Robert F. Bales: 
Sociometric Status Patterns and Characteris- 
tics- of Interaction. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy. May, 1956. 

Cartwright, Rosalind D., Julius’ Seeman, 


and Donald L. Grummon. Patterns of Inter- 


‘personal Relations. Soctometry. September, 
1956. 
Davis, James. Status Symbols and the 


‘Measurement of Status Perception. taal 


September, 1956. 
Dittes, James J., and Harold H: Kelley. Ef- 


. fecta of Different Conditions of Acceptance 


Upon Conformity to Group Norms. Journal of 
Abnormal & Social Psychology. July; 1956. ` 
Fanelli, A. Alexander. A Typology of Com- 
munity Leadership. Social Forces. May, 1956. 
Fanelli, A. Alexander. Extensiveness of 


. Communication Contacts and Perceptions of 


the Community. American Soctological Re- 

new. August, 1956. 

l Harsanyi, John C. Approaches to. the Bar- 

gaining Problem Before and After the Theory 

of Games. Economsirica. April, 1958. 
Hemphill, John K. and others. The Relation 

Between Possession of Task-Relevant Infor- 


mation and Attempts to Lead. Psychological 


Monographs. 1956, #414. 

Lenski, Gerhard E. Social Participation and 
Status Crystallization. American Sociological 
Review. August, 1966. 

Luce, R. Duncan, and Ernest W. Adams, 
The Determination of Subjective Characteris- 
tic Functions in Games with Misconceived 
Payoff Functions. Econometrica. April, 1956. 

Mishler, Elliot Q. and Asher Tropp. Status 
and Interaction in a Psychiatric Hospital. Hu- 
man Relations. May, 1956. 

‘Schelling, T. C. An Essay on Bargaining. 
American Economic Review, June, 1956. ` 

Shuval, Judith T, Patterns of Inter-Group 
Tension and Affinity. International Soctal Sct- 
ence Bulletin. 1956, #1. 

Sussman, Marvin B. “The Calorie Col- 
lectore”: A Study of Spontaneous Group For- 
mation. Social Forces. May, 1956. 
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Organisation Behavior 
Bell, -Wendell, and Maryanne T. Force. So-° 


-olal Structure and Participation in Different 


Types, of Formal Associations. Social Forces. 
May, 1956. 

Bennis, Warren G. Values and Organization 
in a University Social Research Group. Ameri- 
can Sociological Review. October, 1956. 

Berkowitz, Leonard. Group Norms Among 
Bomber Crews. Soctometry. September® 1958. 

Chandler, Alfred D., Jr. Management De- 
centralization: An Historical Analysis. Business 
History Review. June, 1956. 

Chapin, F. Stuart, and John E. Tsouderos. 
The Formalization Process in Voluntary Asso- 
ciations. Soctal Forces. May, 1956. 

Demerath, -Nicholas J., and John. W. Thi- 7 
baut. Small Groups and Administrative Or- ' 
ganizations. Administrative Science kai 
September, 1958. 

Litchfield, Edward H. Notes on 8 General 
Theory of Administration. Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly. Jane, 1956. 

Lystad, Mary H., and Robert C.. Stone. 
Bureaucratic Mass Media. Social Forces. May, 
1956. 

Mack, John A. The Glacier Metal Experti- 
ments. The Political Quarterly. July~Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

Parsons, Talcott. Sociological Approach to 
the Theory of Organizations, Administrative 
Science Quarterly. June and September, 1956. 
: Richardson, Stephen A. Organizational 
Contrasts on British and American Ships. 
Administrative Science Quarterly. September, 
1956. 

Suojanen, Waino W. Substantive Decen- 
tralization in the Large Corporation. Adsanced 
Management. September, 1956. ’ 

Urwick, Lyndall F. The Manager’s Span of 
Control. Harvard Business Review. May lune; 
1956. 


Voting Behavior 
Buchanan, William. An Inquiry Into Pur- 


‘posive Voting. Journal of Politics. May, 1956. 


Ogburn, William F., and Charles M. Grigg. 
Factors Related to the Virginia Vote on Segre- 
gation. Social Forces. May, 1956. 

Pennock, J. Roland. Party and Constituency 
in Postwar Agricultural Price-Support Legisla- 
tion. Journal of Politics. May, 1958. 

Pool, Ithiel de Sola (ed.). Studies in Political 
Goman ak Publice Opinion Quarterly. 
Spring, 1956 (whole number). 

Rokkan, S. Party Preferences and Opinion 


\ 


Patterns in Western Europe. International Bo- 
pial Science Bulletin. 1955, #4. 


: Culture and Institutions 


Eisenstadt, 8. N. Patterns of Leadership and 
Social Homogeneity in. Israel. International 
Social Science Bulletin. 1958, #1. 

" Harbison, ‘Frederick. Entrepreneurial Or- 
ganization as a Factor in Economic Develop- 
ment. Quarterly Journal of Economics. August, 
1956. 

Hobhouse, L. T. The Simplest Peoples: Part 
Il—Peace and Order Among the Simplest 
Peoples. British Journal of Sociology. June, 
1956. 

Johnson, D. Gale. Obseryations on the 
Economy of the USSR. Journal of Polstical 
Economy. June, 1956. . 

Martin, Walter T. The Structuring of Social 
Relationships Engendered by Suburban Resi- 
dence. American Sociological Review. August, 
1956. 

Morris, Richard T. National Status and At- 
titudes of Foreign Students. Journal of Social 
Tesues. 1956, #1. 

“Occupational Choice: A Conceptual Frame- 
work.” Indusirtal & Labor Relations Renew. 
July, 1956. 

Philblad, C. T, and C. L. Gregory. The 
Role of Test Intelligence and Occupational 
Background as Factors. in Occupational 
Choice. Soctometry. September, 1956. 

Svalastoga, K., E. Høgh, M. Pedersen, and 
E. Schild. Differential Class Behavior a in Den- 


_ 
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mark, American Sociological Review. August, 
1956. 

Warren, Roland L. Toward a Typology of 
Extra-Community Controls Limiting Local 
Community pureneny: Social. Forces. May, 
1956. —_ 
Williams, Robin M., Jr., Burton R. Fisher, 
and Irving L. Janis. Educational Desegrega- 
tion as a Context for Basic Social Science Re- 
search. Anterican Sociological Review. October, 
1956. 

_ Willis, Richard H. Political and Child-Rear- 
ing Attitudes in Sweden. Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology. July, 1956. 


Youmans, E. Grant. Occupational Expecta- . l 


tions of Twelfth Grade Michigan Boys. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education. June, 1956. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 


Dobzhansky, Theodosius, and Gordon Allen. 
Does Natural Selection Continue to Operate in 
Modern Mankind? American Anthropologist. 
August, 1956. 

Fisher, Franklin M. Income Distribution, 
Value Judgments, and Welfare. Quarteriy 
Journal of Economics. August, 1956. 

MacDougall, G. D. A. Does Productivity 
Rise Faster in the United States? Review of ~ 
Economics and Statistics. May, 1956. 

Nourse, Edwin G. Defining Our Employ- — 
ment Goal Under the 1946 Act. Review of Eco- 
nomics and Stattstics. May, 1956. 

_ Schultz, Theodore W. Reflections on Agri- 
cultural Production, Output, and Supply. 
Journal of Farm Economics. August, 1956. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Apranam, Hanry J. Goutia viet as Entre- 
preneur and Social Servant. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1956. Pp. 62. 
$1.00. Ş 

BrergKovrrs, Ermer. Judatem: Fossil or 
Fermeni? New York: Philosophical Library. 
1956. Pp. xii, 176. $4.50. 

BRILL, JoHn. The Chance Character of Human 


Existence. New York: Philosophical Library. — 


1956. Pp. 150. $3.75. 

BRUNER, Jenos §.; Goopnow, Jacqus- 
LINE J.; AND Austin, Grores A. A Study 
of Thinking: An Analysts of Strategies in the 
Utilization of Information for Thinking and 
Problem Sowing. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
1956. Pp. x, 830. $5.50. 

DUNLAP, A. M. Behind the Bamboo Curtain: 


The Experience of an American Doctor tn ý 
China. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1956. Pp. 208. $3.75. 

ExsanetaptT, A. 8. Charles McLean Andrews: 
A Study in American Historical Writing. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
1956. Pp. xx, 273. $5.00. 

FRANKLIN, JoHN Horw. The Militant South, 
1800-1861. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 315. $5.00. 

Fraser, Pernn. The Intelligence of the Secre- 
tartes of State: Their. Monopoly of Licensed 
News, 1660-1688. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 177. $3.75. 

GREEN, GILBERT. The Enemy Forgotten. New 
York: International. Publishers. 1956. Pp. 
318. $3.50. 

Hanxin, Francis. Making Democracy Work. 
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Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1956. Pp. 74. $1.00. 


Harris, MARVIN.. Town and Country 4 in Brazil. 


vp AMERICAN POLATICAL SCIFNCE REVIEW 


Raxrs, Marc. Siberia and the Reform of 1888. 
Seattle: ‘University of Washington Press. , 
1956. Pp. xvii, 210. $3.50. 


New York: Columbia University Press. -Rzocx, Ernest C., JB. AND F'RIEDELBAUM, 


1956. Pp. x, 302. $4.50. 

Wager, Goong WILHELM. The Philosophy of 
History. Introduction by C. J. Friedrich. 
New York: Dover Publication, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 457. $1.75. 

Hopagson, Sister M, MICHANL CATHERINE, 


O.P. Caleb Cushing: Attorney General.of the. 


United States, 1868-18657. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press. Pp. vii, 247. $2.75. 


Hunsyuk, THsopor® anD Voss,. CARL 


Heemann. This is Israel. Palestine: Yester-. 


day, Today and Tomorrow. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1956. Pp. x, 166. 
$3.75. 

Kentucky LeaisLative Resparce Commis- 
SION. The Legislative Procese in Kentucky. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: Legislative Research 
Commission. 1955. Pp. 244. 

LAUGHARNE, Grace. Canada Looks Ahead. 
London and New York: Royal Institute of 

Interns tonal Affairs. 1956. Pp. ix, 158. 
$2.25. 

“Luss, R. F. Polish Politics and the Revolu- 
tion of Nóvember 1880. London: The Athlone 
Press; New York: John De Graff, Inc. 1956. 
Pp. xii, 307. $7.50. 3 

Lr, Dux J. British Malaya: An Economic 

- Analysts. New York: The American Presa. 

- 1955. Pp. 121. $3.00. 

ONE, Jonn TETTEMER. Policy Formation 
in Railroad Finance: Refinancing the Bur- 

`- Lngton, 1936-1946. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 234, 
$4.50. 


Stanuey H. Congressional Districting in 
New Jersey. New Brunswick, N. J.: Bureau 
of Government Research, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 1956. Pp. vii, 42, A-382, B-33, C-31, ° 
D-5. $2.00. 


Roenes, Wruram C. Community Egucation 


if 


in World Affairs. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1958. Pp. vi, 86. $1.25. 

Rornus, Beratoa M. (Ep.) Dantel Webster 
Reader. New York: Oceana Publications. 
1956. Pp. 255. $1.00. 

SaLouros, THEODORE. They Remember. Ameri- 
ca: The Story of the Repatriated Greek- 
Americans. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1956. Pp. 153. 
$3.50. 

Sern, RONALD. The Undaunted: The Story of 

| Resistance in Western Europe. New York: 

_ Philosophical Library. 1956. Pp. 327. $6.00. 

Sincuareg, Karru. Imperial Federation: A Study 
of New Zealand Policy and Opinion, 1880- 

1914. Commonwealth Papers, No. II. New 
York: John De Graff, Inc. 1956. Pp. 61. 
$1.00. . 

TAYLOR, Goren Roars anp Nmu, Inenz D. © 
The American Railroad Network, 1861-1890. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 113. $3.75. 

Toxany, G. A. Soviet Imperialism. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 1956. Pp. 78. 
$2.76. 

YESELSON, ABRAHAM. United Siates-Persian 
Diplomatic Relations, 1888-1981. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 
1956. Pp. ix, 252. $5.00. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


INFORMATION ON THE 1957 PROGRAM 

The Program Committee for the 1957 Annual Meeting met at the 
Association’s National Office in Washington on October 26th and 
chose as a general theme: “The Shifting Balance of Political Power: 
National and International Problems.” Any member of the Associa- 
tion desiring to participate in the program either by giving a paper 
or as à listed discussant is cordially invited to communicate with the 
Committee member in charge of panels in his area of interest. Com- 


wm 


mittee members and their sections are: 
Austin Ranney, University of Llinois—Chairman. 
Joseph LaPalombara, Michigan State University—-Comparative 


Government. 


Roland Young, Northwestern ‘University—National Government. 
Robert J. Harris, Vanderbilt University—Constitutional Law. ` 
Warren E, Miller, University of Michigan— Political Behavior. 
Kenneth W. Thompson; The Rockefeller Foundation—Iuternational 


' Law and Relations. 


Herbert Kaufman, Yale University—-State and Local Government 
(address: 155 E. Mosholu Parkway North, New York 67, 


N: Y.). 


Samuel Eldersveld, University of Michigan—Political Parties. 
Norman Wengert, University of Maryland—Public Administration. 
Herbert Deane, Columbia University—Political Theory. 


Fifty-second Annual M eeting of the 
American Political Science 
Association: Minutes of the 

Council Meeting _ 


The Council of The American Political 
Science Association met at 9:30 A.M., Sep- 
tember 5, 1956 at the Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with President Harold D. Lasswéll 
in the chair. The following officers and mem- 
bers af the Council were present: Gabriel A. 
Almond, Stephen K. Bailey, James M. Burns, 
Gwendolen M. Carter, Weldon Cooper, 
Paul T. David, Samuel J. Eldersveld, Wilson 
Gaddis, Claude E. Hawley, Norman L. Hill, 
‘Thomas P. Jenkin, Max M. Kampelman, 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Earl Latham, Harold 


D. Lasswell, Avery Leiserson, Leslie M. Lip-. 


son, Harvey C. Mansfield, Louise Overacker, 


Norman Palmer, Emmett S. Redford, Charles 


B. Robson, E. E. ‘Schattschneider. 

Also present at the Countil Meeting were 
the new nominees for the Council, for Vice 
President, and President Elect, as well as the 





following past Presidents of the Association: 


`- Francis Coker, Pendleton Herring, Arthur W. 


Macmahon, and Quincy Wright. 

The Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Earl Latham, reported for the Committee. He 
called particular attention to two innovations 
in the work of the Committee: (1) the Commit- 
tee held a meeting in Washington, D. C. in 
October 1955 and (2) the program was or- 
ganized around a central theme, namely: 
commemoration of the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial. He recommended that the practice of 
holding a meeting of the Committee be con- 
tinued and strongly urged that the next year’s 
Committee explore the possibility of a central 
theme for the 1957 program, The Counoil ac- 
cepted the report and unanimously adopted a 
resolution commending and thanking the Pro- 
gram Committee for its excellent work on the 
1956 program. 

The Managing Editor of THs AMERICAN 
Porrtrear 8crenon Review, Harvey C. Mans- 
field, read his report, copies of which were dis- 
tributed to members of the Council. Mr. Mans- 
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field, in his report as Managing Editor, ex- 
pressed appreciation to his predecessor, Hugh 
Elsbree, for seeing the ptblic&tion of, the Rs- 
vinw through the June issue and to Emmette 
` Redford for carrying on the Book Review sec- 
tiog through that issue. Mr. Mansfield summa- 

Revwæw problema :às follows: (1)- the 
ieie la can operate on substantially its pres- 
ent financing only by a large measure of decen- 


tralization of. responsibilities and cooperation. 


of individuals and institutions: (2) the volume 


of manuscripts is so heavy that it poses many 
editorial problems, principally those of deter- 


mining the most promising of the borderline | 


possibilities, soliciting some manuscripts, and 
calling on many colleagues to help out-as:: 
readers. He closed his report by moving. that 
the following persons be appointed to the 
Board of Editors for the coming year: Wal- . 
lace B, Sayre and. Samuel H. Beer, Associate | 
Editors, and Hugh Elsbree, ‘Edgar $. Furniss, - 
Jr., Alexander Heard, “Victor L. ‘Jones, and 
: Leo Strauss. Miss Carter seconded the motion 
and the report was approved unanimoualy. 
The Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, Benjamin E. Lippincott, read his report, 
copies of which were distributed to members of 
the Council. He emphasised the following 
points: (1) that essentially the same proce- 


dures were followed as in the past, including ~ 
invitations to individual members of the Asso- 


ciation, Regional and District Associations’ 
. -past Presidents, and Departments of Political 
Science to suggest names; (2) that the oriteria 
used, partioulatly with respect tothe President 
and the Vice Presidents, were scholarship and 
contributions to the Association’s work; and 
also, with regard to the Council, geographical 
o Spread, fields.of specialization and attention 
to.the smaller colleges; (3) that for the third 
consecutive year an organized campaign for a 
particular nominee for President Elect was 
conducted; despite the appearance of this form 
of “pressure” the Committee gave full con- 
sideration to this nominee’s: qualifications, not- 
ing that, while there is no. constitutional ob- 
jection to:such a campaign, the Committee 
felt that spontaneous suggestions: were more 
impressive than organized ones; (4) that the 
Committee had proved to its. own satisfaction 
that a meeting of the Committee prior to bal- 
loting was most beneficial, since it brought 
about a greater pooling of knowledge than 
could be accomplished by correspondence, 
avoided “mathematical accident,” facilitated 
balance i in distribution of offices according to 
geography and fields, and saved time; (5) that 


a 
n 
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a- mail ballot was considered but was -not 
recommended, for several reasons, including g 
the oriteria méentiqned in (2) above, and the 
desirability of charging one group with tke 
responsibility of studying and locating es- 
pecially well qualified candidates suggested by 
the membership; (6) that present procedures 
be improved by giving more prominence in the 
, REVIEW to the N ominating Committee’s re- 
quest for suggestions from individual members 
and departments; furnishing the Chairman of 
the.: Committee with a “list of departmental 
. chairmen (in order to suggest to them per- 
sonally that their departments submit nomina- 
tions collectively, or as individuals}; main- 


-taining in the national office and supplying 


to the incoming chairman each year a list of 
Association offices held by members during the 
_ past 25 years, and maintaining an alphabetical 
-appendix at the end of each Directory of all 
past officers; including their offices and dates 
of - -incumbency. 

Mr. Lippincott reported that the Committee 
- had ‘unanimously agreed on the following 
“nominees as officers of the Association for 
1956-57: President Elect: V. O. Key (Harvard 
University); Vice Presidents: Carl Brent 
Swisher (The Johns Hopkins University), 
Wilfred Binkley (Ohio Northern University), 
Albert Lepawsky (University of California, 


- Berkeley); Secretary: Gladys Kammerer (Uni- 


versity of Kentucky); Treasurer: Max M. 
Kampelman (Washington, .D. C.); Council: 
William T; R. Fox (Columbia University), 
Ruth Weintraub (Hunter College), John D. 
Lewis (Oberlin College), Thomas Eliot (W aeh- 
ington University, 8t. Louis), Alexander 
Heard (University of North Carolina), ae 
Willbern . (University of Alabama), - 

Saunders: ‘University. of Hawaii); o 
Larsen (Sacramento State College). Mr. Al- 


_ mond moved and: Mr. Hawley seconded ac- 


ceptance of the report. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Treasurer Max M. Kampelman minani i 
briefiy the information contained in the audi- 
tor’s report, copies of which were distributed 
to members of the Council. Mr. Kampelman 
noted particularly that expenses were over 
$3,000 less than the 1956 budget adopted at 
the Boulder Annual Meeting in 1955 and in- 
come was over $4,500 more than the amount 
provided for in that budget. The result of op- 
erations in 1955-56, therefore, is that a bud- 
gated deficit of more than $4,000 was turned 
into a surplus of $3,635.37. The Treasurer 
also called attention to the auditors report of 
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recent defalcations by the bookkeeper ‘of the 
the Association, which will be recovered from 
the bonding company. The Executive Director 
explained the conditions of the loss and ita dis- 
covery in detail and asked for the’advice of the 
Council on future action. Following the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Bailey moved that the Council 
express their confidence in the Executive Di- 
rector and authorize him to proceed to protect 
the Agsociation’s interests humanely. Miss 


Carter seconded the motion and it was ap- > 


proved unanimoualy* 

The Executive Director reviewed the work 
of the National Office during the year 1955-56. 
He reported that the membership was now 
over 6,000, explained the present status of the 
program of Awards to Journalists in the 12 
midwestern states for excellent reporting of 
state and local public affairs, discussed the re- 
lationships of the Association with the Foun- 
dations, reviewed the work of various com- 
mittees, explained the operation of the Person- 
nel Placement Service and reported on pro- 
posed revisions of procedures, and reviewed 
the Congressional Fellowship program. He 
then called attention to the Minutes of Execu- 
tive Committee meetings held during the year, 
copies of which had been distributed to the 
Council, and reviewed briefly the major items 
contained therein. After brief discussion of 
some items of the report, Mr. Almond moved 
and Mr. Hawley seconded a motion to accept 
the report. The Council approved unanimously. 

President Lasswell reported the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee that Mr. 


Gabriel Almond be elected as a representative 


of the Association on the Board of Directors 
of the Social Science Research Council. On a 
motion of Mr. Redford, seconded by Mr. Rob- 
son, the recommendation was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Counoil. 

The Executive Director reported diswiakion 
with Banta Publishing Company about the 
continued storage of back issues of the Rz- 
view. After discussion, on motion by Mr. 
Leiserson, seconded by Mr. Almond, the Ex- 


ecutive Director was instructed by unanimous 


vote to ask Banta to continue their present 
policy of storing back issues; any new policy 
on this matter is to be cleared with the axe: 
tive Committee. 

The Exeoutive Director outlined the pro- 
posal for publication of a Wilson memorial 
volume based on the papers delivered at the 
Annual Meeting. On motion of Mr. Almond, 
seconded by Mr. Lipson, the Council ap- 
proved the proposal in principle, with Mr. 


Latham as editor..The Executive Committee 
was authorized to make the final determination 
on the basig.of a plan to be presented to it after 
further exploration: by Mr. Latham and the 
Executive Director. ; ` 

Mr. Lasswell reviewed T with the 
Governmental Affairs Institute during the 
year concerning its relations with the APSA. 


‘The minutes of the Executive Committee re- 
port fully on these discussions and their re- 


sults. A committee of the Association com- 
posed of Messrs. Latham; Kirkpatrick and 


. Lasawell, and a committee -of GAI composed 


of Megara. Litchfield, Gulick and Pollock, had 
agreed that the best solution of the relation- 
ship between the two organisations would be 
(1) to establish formally that.they are sep- 
arate, independent organizations and that 
neither has any dependence on or control over 


_ the other;.and (2) to enter into a formal con- 


tract governing the use of the Political Science 
Building. Both points were approved by the 
Executive Committee. Copies of the exchange - 
of letters between Messrs. Litchfield and Lass- 
well relating to point (1) and of the contract 
relating to the building were included in ma- 


terials furnished to the Council. After review- 


ing the minutes, examining the letters and con- 
tract, and having a brief discussion, Mr 


Leiserson moved and Mr. Cooper seconded 


acceptance of the Lasswell report and the 
recommendations of the Executive Committee. 
The motion was approved unanimously. 

Mr. Lasswell reported that the Executive 
Committee Curing the year had discussed an 
overall program for the Association and called 
on the Executive Director to outline briefly the 


highlights of the draft of this program state- 


ment that had been supplied to the Council 
Mr. Kirkpatrick reviewed the program state- 
ment which attempts to set up categories that 
will include the various activities of the Asso- 
ciation. These categories‘ are: Basic Profes- 
sional and Liberal Education, Continuing 
Professional Education, Basie Civic Educa- 
tion, Continuing Civic Education, Consulta- 
tion, Publications, Informed Civic Judgment 
and Effective Civic Action. He then discussed 
the various ongoing and proposed programs 


that fit into these categories: the Self Survey, 


Congressional Fellowship Program, Awards to 
Journalists, Facilitation of Exchange Profes- 
sorships, Continuing Conferences, Regional 
Seminars, and Monograph Series. - 

- After brief discussion, it was moved by Mr. 
Burns and seconded by Mr. Almond that the 


„Council accept the report and authorise fur- 
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ther exploration of the proposed projects By 

the Executive Director and Executive Com- 

mittee. The motion carried unanimously. 

. . The Executive Director. outlined a project 
proposed by Mr. Pollock, President of the 
International Political Science Association, to 
request funds from a foundation to support the 

‘travel of representatives from various social 
science fields ‘to the meetings of their respec- 
tive International Associations. Mr. Kirk- 


patrick reported on conversations with the - 


other social science organisations—all of which 
had approved the submission of a joint pro- 
posal by The American Political Science Asso- 
ciation.. Mr. Palmer moved and Miss Carter 
seconded acceptance of the report. and au- 
thorization for the Executive Director to pro- 
ceed in cooperation with Mr. Pollock to 
submit a proposal for foundation support. The 
motion was approved unanimously. 

Mr. David presented the following two Teso- 

lutions for consideration by the Council: . 


DRAFT RESOLUTION ON PRINTING THE 
_ PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
PARTY CONVENTIONS — 


_ Whereas, the printing of the proceedings of 
the national party conventions has been 
greatly delayed in recent years, the proceed- 
ings of the Republican National Convention 
_ of 1952 not having appeared until the following 
year, and those of the Democratic National 
Convention ‘not having appeared until 1954, 
ane 
| Whereas, the proceedings have been die 
_ tributed in limited editions only, in part be- 
cause of Hatch Act difficulties, real or alleged; 
re have often gone out of print while still in de- 
mand; and have frequently been difficult to 
obtain through any orderly procedure, and 
Whereas, the verbatim record of the debates 
and votes of the national party conventions 
constitutes documentary material that is 
greatly needed for voting analysis, research, 
and reference purposes by the members of The 
American Political Science Association and by 
other students of politics and political parties, 
Be Ir Rusorvep, that the National Com- 
mittees of the Demooratic and Republican 
Parties are hereby urged and requested to pub- 
lish the proceedings of the national party con- 
ventions of 1956 with all possible speed, and 
Bs Ir Furrazr Resoivep, that the ap- 
propriate Congressional authorities are urged 
and requested to reprint the 1958 proceedings 
of the two national party conventions as a 
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publio document for general distribution BB 
s00n 88 possible. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION ON THE NEED FOR 
IMPROVED FACILITIES FOR RESHAROH 
AT THE NATIONAL PARTY ` 
CONVENTIONS 


Whereas, with the growing size and inéreas- 
ing congestion of the national party conven- 
tions, the opportunities for observatipn and 
research by professional political scientists and 
historians have become“more and more un- 
satisfactory, with many difficulties in securing 
access even to those parts of the proceedings 
that are supposed to take place in public, 

Be Ir Rzesotven, that the Democratic and 
Republican Parties be urged and requested, 


‘when making arrangements for future national 


party conventions, to make an appropriate al- 
location of the available facilities for observing 
and reporting on the conventions, to be as- 
signed to such professional political scientists 
and historians as may wish to come to the oon- 
ventions for purposes of scholarly research, 
leading to book and other publication under 
responsible academic sad professional aus- 
pices. 

On motion by Mr. Hldereveld and second by 
Miss Carter the resolutions were unanimously 


I 


+ 


approved and Mr. David was requested to pre- - 


pare final drafts for submission to the Business 
Meeting. 

The Executive Director raised the dieton 
of publishing a new Directory. After some dis- 
cussion indicating general approval of publica- 
tion of a new Directory of 1058, Mr. Bailey 


moved and Miss Carter seconded a resolution’ 


that the Executive Director prepare a financial 


report on the 1953 Directory, explore the costs ` 


of printing a new Directory, and submit this 
information to the Executive Committee for 
final decision. 

Mr. Lasswell called on Mr. Palmer to sum- 


‘arise the memorandum he had prepared and 


distributed to Council members relating to the 


responsibilities of the Council and its partici- 


pation in governing the Association. Mr. Pal- 
mer briefly outlined his views that the Council 
should play a larger and more important role 
in the Association. The Executive Director 
supported Mr. Palmer’s views and expressed 
his desire to take whatever action he can to 
achieve this end. Mr. Lasswell and Mr. Schatt- 
schneider expressed accord. There was general 
discussion by the Council and a number of con- 
structive suggestions for keeping the Council 
better informed, for utilizing the Council more 
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effectively, and for improving Ceuncil meet- 


ings. At the end of the discussion, on motion of 
Mr. Burns and second by Miss Overacker, the 
Gouncil unanimously approved a vote of con- 


Director for his handling of Association affairs 


- and, at the same time, expressed the view that 


every effort should be made to improve the 
flow of information to the Council and to make 
effectiwe use of its advice and guidance. 


Mr. Lasswell raiseg the question of location 


of the 1958 meeting. After general discussion, 
Mr. Bailey moved and Mr. Almond seconded a 


motion to have the 1958 meeting in the Mid- 
west and to leave the decision as to the specific . 


city to the Executive Committee. The motion 
was unanimously approved. 

' Mr. Lasswell called on the Executive Di- 
rector to review the budget proposal for 1956- 
57, copies of which had been distributed to the 
Council. Mr. Kirkpatrick reviewed the finan- 
cial situation briefly and explained the 1956-57 
proposals. Mr. Bailey moved and Mr, Hawley 
seconded acceptance of the proposed 1956-57 
budget with the understanding that shifts can 
be made in items by the Executive Director 
with the approval of the Executive Committee. 
The Council approved unanimously, 

Mr. Bailey moved and Mr. Hawley sec- 
onded a unanimous vote of thanks to the Stern 
Family Fund for its generous support of the 
Association and the Congressional Fellowship 
program in 1955-56. 

Mr. nd moved and Mr. Burna seconded 
a vote of thanks to Father James B. Horigan 


_of Georgetown University, Chairman, and the 


members of the Local Arrangementa Commit- 
tee for their fine work in arranging the 1956 
Annual Meeting. — 

Mr. Lasswell adjourned the meeting at 6:15 
P.M. 


Minutes of the Annual Business 
Meeting 
The Annual Business Meeting of The Amer- 
ican Political Science Association was held at 


: 4:30 P.M., Friday, September 7, 1956 in the 


Presidential Ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, De C. The meeting was called to 
order by President Harold D. Lasswell, who 


- made a brief report on the activitiea of the 
fidence in and appreciation of the Executive | 


Association during the preceding year. 

Mr. Mansfield, Secretary of the Association, 
summarized the decisions taken by the Coun- 
cil at its meeting of September 5, 1956 and 
read the two resolutions the Council had sgu- 
thorized Mr. David to prepare (for the texts, 
see the Council Minutes). The report of the 
Secretary and the two resolutions, were ap- 
proved unanimously. 

‘Mr. Latham, Chairman of the Program. 
Committee for the 1956 Annual Meeting, re- 
ported on the activities of the Committee. The 
two most important innovations in the work 
in 1956 were (1) the meeting of the Program 
Committee and (2) building the program 
around a central theme. He recommended that 
both be continued next year. At the conclusion 
of the report, a resolution thanking the Pro- . 
gram Committee for its excellent work was ` 
adopted unanimoualy. 
= Mr. Kampelman, Treasurer, presented the 
financial report for the fiscal year ending July 
31, 1956. Mr. Kampelman noted particularly 
that the Association had completed the fiscal | 
year with income exceeding expenditures and 
that the auditor’s report showed the financial 
affairs of the Association to be in sound con- 
dition. The Business Meeting voted unanimous 
approval of the Treasurer’s report. 

Mr. Lippincott, Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, gave a brief report on the work 
of the Committee, He then presented-the Com- 
mitiee’s unanimous nominations for the offices 
of the Association for 1956-57, as previously 
reported to the Council (for the names, see the 
Council Minutes). The Business Meeting 
voted unanimous approval of the Committee's 
slate. ° 

The President asked the new President 
Elect, Mr. Key, to come to the platform, and 
then turned the gavel over to the incoming 
President, Mr. Schattschneider. 

President Schattschneider adjourned the 
Business Meeting at 5:45 P.M. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Regional and Topical 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Conference 
of Political Scientists was held on the campus 
of Grinnell College on April 28, 1956. The 
speaker for the morning session was President 


Charles J. Turck of Macalester College who 


spoke on the “Aims and Achievements of 
UNESCO.” The speaker at the noon luncheon 
was Clark M. Eichelberger, executive director 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations, who spoke on the subject of “Great 
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Issues Facing the United Nations.” The 
afternoon session heard state senators William 
C. Molison of Grinnell and George E. 0’ Malley 
of Des Moines speak on the “Issues Before 


— the Iowa 57th General Assembly.” Kirk 


Poritr of the State University of Iowa was 
elected president. George B. Telford of Drake 
University was reelected secretary. 


The 14th Annual Institute on World Af- 
fairs was held at San Diego State College, 
August 6-24, under the direction of profes- 
sors Minos D. Generales and Ned V. Joy. 
The theme was “20th -Century Realities in 
International Relations—New Dimensions in 
the Quest for Peace.” 

Among the speakers who appeared were: 
Currin Vance Shields, professor of political 
science, University of California at Los An- 
geles; James Avery Joyce, British author, 
barrister; economist, and educator; C. Easton 
Rothwell, director, The Hoover Library on 
- War, Revolution and Peace; Kenneth T. 
Young, director, Office of Southeast Asian 
Affairs, United States Department of State; 
Benton W. Decker, R. Adm., Ret., U.8.N.; 
Albert Hutler, executive director, - United 
Jewish Fund of San Diego; Robert Neumann, 
professor of politics] science, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Richard Richarda, 
Democratic candidate for United States sena- 
tor from California; L. Vincent Padgett, as- 
sistant professor of political science, San Diego 
State College; and diplomatic representatives 
from Iran, Indonesia, Belgium, Iraq, Israel, 
Greece, Turkey, Great Britain, France, Japan, 
Germany. and India. 


' The 28rd Congress of the International 
* Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 
held in Vienna, July 22 to 28, drew more than 
900 registered participants from 36 countries. 
The theme of the Congress was “The City and 
ita Surroundings.” 

Exhibits based on the Congress’ theme were 
shown by 2l-countries. The Puerto Rican 
Planning Board and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology represented the U.S. j 

The International Challenge Cup for films, 
offered by thé City of Vienna, was won by 
` “Tt Can Be Done,” prepared by the University 
of Pennsylvania for the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

It was voted to hold thé 25th Congress in 
Puerto Rico in 1960, on invitation of Rafael 


Pico, Secretary of the Treasury of the Com-. 


monwealth. This will be the first Congress in 
the western hemisphere since 1988. The 24th 
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Congress will be in Lidge, Belgium, in 1958 
the theme being “Regional Man.” 

Erik Rolfsen, town planner of Oslo, was re- 
elected president. Dennis O’Harrow of tht 
American Society of Planning Officials was 
re-elected to the executive committee; Can- 
dido Oliveras, chairman of the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board, was elected to succeed Rafael 
Pico. 


Pi Sigma Alpha, national political Science 
honor society (81 chaptefs), held its biennial 
convention in Washington on September 6. 
Officers elected are: Franklin L. Burdette, 


University of Maryland, president; Cullen B.- 


Gosnell, Emory Uniyersity, vice president; 
and Don L. Bowen, American Society for 
Public Administration, secretary-treasurer. 
Members of the executive committee elected 
are: Mona Fletcher, Kent State University; 
Charles W. Shull, Wayne University and Rita 
W. Nealon, New York University. The An- 
nual Essay Contest prize of $100 was awarded 
to Gertrud H. Bauer of American University. 


The District of Columbia Political Science 
Association (DCPSA) held its fifth meeting of 
the current year in the Hall of Government, 
George Washington University, October 8, 
1956. “The Place of Polls and Election Fore- 
casts in Political Campaigns” was the topic; 
the panel consisted of Stuart A. Rice, Eco- 
nomic Consultant; Floyd E. MeCaffree, Di- 
rector of Research, Republican National 
Committee; John Sharon, Assistant to. Gov. 
Stevenson; Louis H. Bean, author of How to 
Predict Elections. 


The Woodrow Wilson Department of For- 
eign Affairs at the University of Virginia held 
a conference on “The Principle of Self-deter- 
mination in the Modern World” as part of the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration on 
November 29 and 80, 1956. Scheduled speakers 
included Philip Jessup and Vernon McKay. 


The Graduate School of Boston University 
has begun a new program of graduate study 
and research on the metropolitan community. 


The department of political science at the 
University of California, Berkeley, has estab-, 
lished an indsrersiuate honors program de- 
signed to provide for superior students some 
of the advantages of the small liberal arts col- 
leges without sacrificing the special resources 
of the university. The first group of honors 
students is under the direction of Victor Jones 
and G. ‘Leslie McConnell. 


- 
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A School of International Studies has been 
started in New Delhi, affiliated With the Uni- 
versity of Delhi. It will prepare students for 
the Ph.D. degree either of the Delhi Univeraity 
or of any other university in the world. 

The School specialises in the following 
areas: l l 

(a) East Asian History and Institutions 
(covering China, Japan and Korea). 

(b). Southeast Asian History and Institu- 
"tions (covering countries from Burma 
to Philippines). 

(c) South Asia (India, Pakistan, Nepal and 
Ceylon). 

(d) West. Asian History and Institutions 
(Afghanistan to Israel as well as Arab- 
Africa). 

(e) American History and Institutions. 

(f) International Economics. 


Fuller information may be obtained from 
Dr. A. Appadorai, Director, I.S.I.S., Sapra 
House, Barakhamba Road, New Delhi. 


A new periodical, the Free World Review, 
P.O. Box 1254, New York 8, New York, has 
recently published its first issue. According to 
the editors,. Stephen Sisu and Z. Michael Szaz, 
its aim is “to contribute to the understanding 
of the complex issues of international politics 
by emphasizing the need for unity among 
free nations, and the need for the preservation 
of Christian and humanist traditions against 


the challenge of Communist totalitarianism.” 


The Field Politics Center at Goucher Col- 
lege, aided by a grant from the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation, is expanding ita re- 
search function into the peripheral areas: of 
campaign politics, examining the use and ef- 
fect of campaign gadgetry, songs, and slogans 
in 19th and 20th century America. 


Funds have been made available to’ facili- 
tate the travel of American specialists in the 
Soviet and East Central European fields to the 


area of their professional interest. Limited- 


travel grants will be made for the purpose of 
strengthening the core of fully-trained, lin- 
. guistically competent Soviet and East Cen- 

tral European specialists now teaching in uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the - United 
States and Canada. Scholars interested in 
traveling to the area of their specialization 
should apply as soon as possible to Professor 
William B. Edgerton, chairman of the Inter- 
University Committee on Travel Grants, 429 


West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. 
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The Ford Foundation has made a five year 
grant of $975,000 to the Citizenship Clearing 


House, affiliated with the Law Center of New 


York University, to support a program of 
encouraging active participation by college 
men and women in the party of their choice. 
The bulk of the grant will be expended 
through the 24 state and regional affiliates 
located at leading colleges and universities 
throughout the country. George H. Williams 
of the law faculty of New York University is 
director of the Clearing House. Rhoten A. 
Smith of the University of Kansas served as 
associate director during 1955-1956, and 
Professor Ivan Hinderaker of the University of 
California at Los Angeles will serve as as- 
sociate director during 1956-1957. 


The Soviet Bloc Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions Project has recently been established in 
the Woodrow Wilson Department of Foreign 
Affaira of the University of Virginia. Robert 
Loring Allen, associate professor in economics, 
will direct the project. Foreign economic poli+ 
cies and activities of Soviet Bloc countries 
will be subjected to scrutiny; Soviet aid pro- 
grams in underdeveloped countries, Burmese-~ 
Soviet barter agreements, Iceland’s trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union and other 


Bloc countries, and other such widely varied 


activities are to be investigated. A grant from 
the Dearborn Foundation of Chicago has 
made this project possible. It will be adminis- 


-tered by 8. Walter Washington, lecturer in 


the foreign affairs es al of the univer- 
sity. 
At its last annual meeting, the Midwest 


Conference of Political Scientists voted to 
publish a quarterly review of political acience. 


-Final plana were made by the executive couf- 


oil of the conference at its meeting in Washing- 
ton in early September. The publication will 
be known as the Midwest Journal of Political 
Science. It will be a quarterly, with the first 
issue appearing May 1, 1957. The editor will be 
David Fellman, University of Wisconsin; the 
managing editor, in charge of business affairs, 
will be Charles W. Shull, Wayne State Uni- 
versity; C. Herman Pritchett, University of 
Chicago, will serve as book review editor. The 
following will serve on the editorial board: 
Samuel J. Eldersveld, University of Michigan; 
Louis C. Kesselman, University of Louisville; 
Glendon A. Schubert, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Mulford Q. Sibley, University of 


Minnesota; Edward H. Buehrig, University 


of Indiana. The Journal will be published by 


eme Danana tine mall 
r 
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. the Wayne State’ University Press, Detroit. 


‘All business inquiries should be addreased to 


‘Professor Shull of Wayne State University. 


The Journal will be a general political science 
review, open to all areas of the discipline and 
to all members of the profession. Manuscripts 


‘ should be sent to Professor Fellman at 203 


South Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 


> Chadwick F: PER now a Proctor’fellow at 
Princeton University, will join the staff of the 
Swarthmore College political science depart- 
ment as instructor in political science for the 
second semester of the current year. 


John A. Armstrong, Jr., assistant. professor, 
University of Wisconsin, spent the latter part 
of the summer in the Soviet Union under an 
award from the Inter-University Committee 
on Travel Granta. During the: second semester 
of 1956-1957, he will act as visiting assistant 
professor in the Russian Institute at Columbia 


- University. 


' Erwin W. Bard, while on sabbatical leave 


l as professor of political science at Brooklyn 


College, is visiting lecturer at the College of 
Europe at Bruges. He attended: the Inter- 
national Congress of Administrative Sciences 
in ‘Madrid in Beptember. 


‘Paul C. Bartholomew, professor of solaa 
science at the University of Notre Dame, has 
returned to the campus after serving as & con- 
sultant for the Navy Department in Washing 
ton during the past summer.- 


Burton Brazil, assistant professor of politi- i 


cal science at San Jose State College, led the 
ticket for City Council at a recent election 
%t which the City of oer was incorpo- 
rated. : 


‘James Robert Brown, visiting lecturer at 


Wesleyan University, has accepted an ap- 


` pointment as associate professor at St. Jo- 


seph’s College, Hartford, for the coming year. 


John Cotton Brown, assistant professor of 
‘political science and public administration at 
‘Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, spent 
last summer in England where he was awarded 
grants by the British and his own college to 
participate in a seminar on problema of inter- 
national organisation at St. Anthony’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Henry’ C. Bush, formerly of Hunter Col- 


"lege, was visiting assistant professor at Wayne 
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State University during the summer of 1956. 
During the Year 19586-57 he will direct a 12 


month program of training in the field of local. 


government administration, a program spon- 
sored by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for a group of, government off- 
cials of the Republic of Indonsaia, at Wayne 
Btate University. 


E. Glenn Callen of Nebraska Wesleyan 
University has been selected as a member of 


the Charter Revision Copymission of the city 
of Lincoln. 


Earl C. Campbell of San Jose State College © 
, taught courses in public administration this 
summer at the University of Southern Cal- . 


ifornia Civic Center Division. 


George Catlin, MoGill University, has been 


elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 


Literature, London. 


David T. Cattell, University of California 
(Los Angeles), spent the latter part of the 
summer in Moscow -on an Inter-University 
Travel Grant. Professor. Cattell returned to 
Los Angeles early in October. 


Eugene P. Chase, professor of civil rights at 
Lafayette. College, lectured on American in- 
stitutions during the summer course in Amer- 


-ican and English studies in Nice, France, dur- 


ing July and August under the auspices of the 
University of Aix and the prone Fulbright 
Commission, 


Harwood L. Childs, Panestdn University, is 


on leave for the academic year, 1956-57.. 


During the second semester, hé will serve as 
visiting lecturer at. the University of Southern 
California on a lectureship sponsored by the 


John Randolph: Haynes and Dora a 


Foundation of Los Angeles, 


Morris H. Cohen, associate professor of - 
governinent, has returned to Clark University 


after a year abroad as Fulbright lecturer at 
the Municipal University of Amsterdam. 


Francis W, Coker is teaching at Vanderbilt 
University during the winter term, 1957. .- 


E. Late Davis of the State University of 
Towa has been granted a leave of absence for 


-the academic year 1956-57. He has been ap- 


pointed a. Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, 


` California. n 
. Paul Dolan, chairman of the department’ of 


we 


tæ 
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political g Bcience at the University of Delaware, 
is. lecturing during the current academic year 
at the Hochschule fuer Sozialwissenschaften, 
Wilhelmshaven-Ruestersiel, CPER under 
a Fulbright grant. 


John T. Dorsey, Jr., Michigan State Uni- 
versity, has returned from Saigon, Viet-Nam, 
where he was deputy advisor in charge of the 
Presidency Program of the MSU Technical 
Assist&nce Project. After serving as acting co- 
ordinator of the pregect in East Lansing dur- 
ing the summer, he has resumed teaching 
duties and is assistant coordinator of the proj- 
ect. 


Alex N. Dragnich has returned to Vander- 


bilt University after a year’s leave of absence 
on 8 Ford Faculty Fellowship, which he spent 

. mostly at Harvard University. During the 
` summer he took a six weeks’ tour of the Soviet 
Union, coming back by way of West Germany 
and France. 


Leon D. Epstein, of the University of Wis- 
consin, is to be on leave during -the second 
_ semester 1956-57 in order to engage in research 
sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council. 


David G. Farrelly has returned from a year 
in Italy as a Fulbright Scholar to resume his 
duties at the University of California (Los 
Angeles). 


Herman Finer has been appointed a direc- 
tor of the Chicago Regional Port Authority. 
The nomination was made by Mayor Richard 
Daley and endorsed by Governor Stratton. 


G. James Fleming, associate professor of 
political science at Morgan State College, has 
been named by the mayor of Baltimore, 
Maryland, to the newly created Baltimore 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
This is the first FEPC-type public body below 
the Mason-Dixon line. Dr. Fleming was re- 
gional director of the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice, for the states 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware 
` during World War II. . 


William Fleming, associate professor of 
political science and chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin, spént.the summer as visit- 
ing professor at Northwestern University. 


‘Peter J.. Fliess has returned to Louisiana 


$ 


~ 


State University from his sabbatical leave at 
the University of Frankfurt, Germany. ` 
6 

Edgar §. Furniss, Princeton University, has 
been a visiting professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the current winter session. 
`- William Goodman is acting chairman of the 
department of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee for the academic -year of 


1956-57, during the absence of Lee 8. Greene 
who is on leave, 


Albert Gorvine, on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Ankara, on leave from Brooklyn Col- 
lege, attended the International Congress of 
Administrative Sciences in Madrid in Septem- 
ber. 


H. Field Haviland, on leave from Haverford 
College during the present academic year, is 
serving 88 senior staff member in international 
studies at the Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


A. Miller Hillhouse, Cornell University, 
served as a special fiscal consultant to the 
Baltimore Urban. Renewal Study Board in 


‘preparation for their report to the mayor, 


September, 1956, on the city’s redevelopment 
problema, - 


Gilbert O. Hourtoule, of Lafayette College, 
served during the summer as consultant to 
the Commission on Government Security. 


Philip E. Jacob returned to the University 
of Pennsylvania after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence during which he directed a study for 
the Edward W. Hazen Foundation on the re- 
sults of general education in the social sciences. 


Gayle K. Lawrence has returned to h 
teaching duties at Temple University after 
serving 18 months as director of personnel in 
the Office of Administration, Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania. 


Leslie Lipson, professor of political science 
at the University of California, Berkeley, was 
visiting professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii’s summer session, 1956. 


Herbert MoClosky, University of Min- 
nesota, has returned to the university to re- 
sume his teaching and research duties, fol- 
lowing a one-year fellowship at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Ente Sci- 
ences, Stanford, California, 


James W. Morley has returned to the East ~ 
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Asian Institute at Columbia University after. 


& year’s absence. 


d ʻ 
Frederick J. Osborn, British town planner 
who has been active in the garden city move- 
ment, was knighted this year, his name being 
included on the *Queen’s Aa Honors 
List. ` 


Norman D. Palmer, professor of political 
science at the University of Penngylvania, 
participated in the following conferences: The 
Joint Conference on Indo-American Relations, 
sponsored by the Indian Council of World 
Affairs (New Delhi) and the Council on For- 
eign Relations (New York), at Endicott 
House, Dedham, Mass., June 18-18, 1956. He 
also was a member of the seminar on “‘Leader- 
ship and Political Institutions in India’ at 
the University of California (Berkeley), Au- 
gust 12-17, 1956, which was organized in con- 
junction with the Committee on South Asia 
of the Association of Asian Studies. 


‘Paul A. Pfretaschner taught local govern- 
ment and administration in the summer ses- 
sion in the University of Buffalo. 


James K. Pollock, Murfin professor of 
political science and chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Michigan, has been awarded the Grand Cross 
` of the Order of Merit by the government of 
the German Federal Republic. The presenta- 
tion was made by President Theodore Heuss 
on August 31, 1956, and was in recognition of 
Professor -Pollock’s contributions to the 
strengthening of democratia institutions in 
Germany. 


Benjamin Rivlin, now a Fulbright research 
follow in North Africa, attended the Inter- 
national Congress of Administrative Sciences 
` in Madrid in September. 


Carl J. Schneider has resumed his teaching 
duties at the University of Nebraska, follow- 
ing a year spent in Germany as a Fulbright 
Research Fellow. > 


Jasper Shannon is serving as visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Nebraska during the 1956-57 academic year. 


Dr. Kalman H. Silvert, associate professor 


in the department of political science at 


Tulane University continues on leave of ab- 
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gence with the American Universities Field 
Staff, and is*presently i in Chile. 


H. Arthur Steiner has returned to the Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles) after a six 
month tour of south and southeast Asia which 
was sponsored in part by the International 
Educational Exchange Program, Department 
of State. 


James A’ Storing returned to Colgatg Uni- 
versity in September after a year’s leave spent 
in Germany, England and Norway with the 
Overseas Program of the University of Mary- 
land. 


Ronald M. Stout, Colgate University, has 
been granted a leave of absence for the cur- 
rent year to accept a position as director of the 
intern program, New York State Department 
of Civil Service. 

Robert W. Tucker of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity joined the political science department 
of Swarthmore. College on a part-time basis 
for the current semester to teach the seminar 
in international politics, law and organization. 


William Vatcher, Jr., San Jose State College, 
was nominated for Congress at the Democratic 
primary in June, and went on half-time status 
while conducting his campaign for the No- 
vember election. 


Eric Voegelin, Boyd professor of govern- 
ment at Louisiana State University, is on 
sabbatical leave for the first semester of the 
academic year 19586-57. He will give the Loeb 
Lectures at the University of Frankfurt on 
“The Law and the Prophets” in November- 
January. 


John C. Wahike will be on leave from Van- 
derbilt University during the winter and spring 
terms, 1957, for field work on the comparative 
state legislative project, financed by, the 
Social Science Research Council. 


George A. Warp has resumed his duties at 
the University of Minnesota after spending 
fourteen months as a member of the UN mis- 
sion at the Brazilian School of Publie Ad- 
ministration in Rio de Janeiro. 


‘Belle Zeller, professor of political science at 
Booklyn College, took part in the Conference 
on Legislative Services of the Council of 
State Governments in Seattle in August. 


- 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


David Apter has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Northwestern 
University. 


Richard G. Axt, sees daso for insti- 
tutional research of the National Science 
Foundation, has been appointed assistant 
director of the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education, established by an inter- 


state compact of 14 western states and terri- 


tories, with offices at the Dae of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 


Richard C. Bain has Hei i to re- 
search associate at the Brookings. Institution. 


Sidney Baldwin has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of public administration at the 
New York University Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Service. He 
will also serve as administrative assistant in 
the office of the dean. 


William C. Benson, former chairman of the 
department of political science at St. Olaf 
College, retired from his teaching and ad- 
ministrative duties last spring. 


+ 


Frederick T. Bent, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor in the Institute of Local and 
State Government of the aaa of Penn- 
sylvania. 


During the past summer, Conrad L, Ber- 
gendoff, Jr., resigned from his position as as- 
sistant professor of political science at St. 
Olaf College to assume a position with 
UNICEF. 


W. Richard Bigger, San Diego State at 
lege, has accepted an appointment as as- 
sociate professor of political science at the 
University of California (Los Angeles). 


Leonard Binder, who received his Ph.D. 
from Harvard last June, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as instructor at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. ` 


Kenneth O. Bjork has been appointed ohair- 
man of the political science department. at 
St. Olaf College. ; 

Harold L. Blostein has become instructor in 
political science at Washburn University. 


Virgil Blum, 8. J., formerly of Creighton 


University, was appointed associate professor 
of political science at Marquette University, 
efseuye September, 1956. 


- Frank R. Brandenburg, who: ered during 
the summer months as consultant to the 
president, Pennsalt International Corporation, 
has been appointed an assistant professor in 
political science, Michigan State University. 


Erwin C. Buell has been added to the Baylor 
University department of political science as 
an assistant professor. 


Franklin L. Burdette, who has been on 
leave of absence from the University of Mary- 
land for two years to serve as head of the over- 
seas book program and related cultural ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Information Agency, has 
returned to the University as professor of 
government and politics and has been ap- 
pointed director of the Bureau of Goreme 
mental Research. 


Warren M. Campbell has been named in- 
structor in political science at Colgate Uni- 
versity. 


James C. Charlesworth has resigned as 
secretary of administration of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and has resumed his 
duties as professor of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania and as president of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. He will rémain as executive director of 
the Penney rau peoreet Seon Commission. 


Inis L. “Claude, Jr., formerly of Harvard 
University, is now associate professor of polit- 
ical science and acting chairman of the dẹ 
partment of political science at the University 
of Delaware. | 


Samuel DuBois Cook has resigned his posi- 
tion as associate professor of political science 
at Southern University to become chairman 
of the department of political science at At- 
lanta University. — 

Dean Cresap has been promoted to the rank 


of professor of political science at San Jose 
State College. : 


Claude B. Cross, visiting assistant professor 
of political science at the University of Idaho, 
resigned to accept a position with the U.S. 
Information Agency. 


Wineton .Crouch has assumed the chair- 
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manship of the department of political science 
at the University of California (Los Angeles). 

Dr. Crouch remains director of the bureau of 
governmental research. 


John H. Ferguson, who is on leave as pro- 
fessor of political science at the Pennsylvania 
State University, has been appointed secre- 
tary of administration of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. During the past year he has 
been director of program evaluation in the 
governor’s office. 


‘William Fitzgerald, formerly of Loyola 
University (Los Angeles), has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of political 
science at Marquette University. 


‘James J. Flannery, formerly director of the 
bureau of governmental research, School of 
‘Public Administration, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, and more recently senior re- 
search analyst in the Harrisburg office of the 
‘Pennsylvania Economy League, has joined 
the U. 8. Publio Health Service. 


-Edward 8, Flash, Jr., has joined the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration, Cornell University, as direc- 
tor of student affairs and lecturer in public ad- 
ministration. | 


Jobn L. Fletcher has been appointed assist- 


ant’ dean of the Graduate School at Boston ` 


University. 

‘Robert S. Friedman of the University of 
Maryland has been appointed instructor in 
Ever at Louisiana State University. 


‘Richard Frost has been appointed: an in- 
atructor in the Woodrow Wilson School, 
Princeton University. 


Robbins L. Gates, Columbia University, 
has become an instructor at Trinity College 
(Hartford). 


John 8. Gillespie has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of political science at Tulane 
University. | 


Thomas V. Gilpatrick has been appointed 
visiting instructor in political science at the 
Pennsylvania. Btate University for the year 
1956-57. 


Edward B. Glick, forie of the politeal 
science department of the University of Florida 
in ‘Gainesville, has been appointed director of 
the newly created Department of International 
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Affairs of the American Jewish Ci 
AJC is the United States affiliate í 
Jewish Congress. 


Edward M. Goldberg has been s 
instructor in the political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania 


Jack Gourman has been appoin 


structor in the department of poli 


at The Immaculate Heart Colle, 
geles) for 1956-57. ï 


Robert C. Hartnett, 8. J., forma 
chief of the national ‘Catholic we 
America (1948-1955), has’ beer 


‘dean of the College of Arts a: 


Loyola University, Chicago. Fatt 
resumed teaching political theory i 


‘semester of 1955-56 at the Unive 


troit, where he had headed the | 
ment of political science for fiv 
1946-48, before taking the positior 


_in New York City. 


Mark O. Hatfield resigned from 
ment of political science at Willam 
sity to become the Republican c: 
Secretary of State in Oregon. He 
terma in the Oregon House of Rep 


and one-in the Senate while teac 


lamette. - 


‘Richard Hough, graduate stude; 
has accepted a one-year appoint 


.structor in government at the U 


Redlands. He is replacing Robert . 
is filling a Fulbright appointment 
versity of Amsterdam. 


Robert Huckshorn, who receive 
at the State University of Iowa, I 
an appointment as instructor at th 
of California (Los Angeles), 


Erio James is teaching Ameri 
ment-at Brooklyn College duriz 
1956-57, 


Thomas P. Jenkin, currently 
New York, has been promoted to 
oo at the ae of Ca! 
Angeles). 


_ Paul F. Johnston joing the staff 
versity of Idaho as assistant ] 


. political science, executive secre’ 


Committee. 


Thomas E. Joyner, formerly « 
versity of Tampa, has become fiel: 
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of the Housing’Code Study, i of Hous- 
ing, State of New York. 


Fred Kort has been promoted to an assistant 
Professorship in the department of government 
and international relations at the University 
of Connecticut. 


G. Leighton LaFuze has been appointed 
visiting associate professor of political science 
at the University of Idaho. 


Eleanor T. Linenéhal has been appointed a 
research associate on the staff of the Sloan 
Institute of Hospital Administration in the 
Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration at Cornell University. 


Edward H. Litchfield has resigned as dean of 
the Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration at Cornell University to as- 
sume the chancellorship of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Charles A. McCoy, formerly of the bureau of 
public administration at the University of 
Virginia, has joined the department of political 
science at Temple University. 


Joyce McLeod, formerly at the University 
of California (Berkeley), is now an acting in- 
structor at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


Charles P. McVicker, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in political science, Yale 
University. 


Gerald Mangone has resigned as associate 
professor of politica] science at Swarthmore 
College to accept a position at Syracuse 
University. 


Beatrice Markey, formerly of the Haynes 
Foundation, has joined the faculty of San 
Diego State College. 


Henry L. Mason, Tulane University, has 
been promoted to associate professor of politi- 
cal science, 


Douglas H. Mendel, Jr., has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor of political 
science at the University of California (Los 
Angeles). 


Warner E. Mills, Jr., formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at Beloit College. 


Robert Morgan has been made associate pro- 
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fessor of political science at the University of 
Nebraska, 


Benjamin Nimer has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. 


Irwin Oder is teaching in the political sfience 
department at Brooklyn College during the 
year 1956-57. 


Frank Paddock, professor of political-science 
at Temple University, retired in June, 1956, 
after 28 years of service at the university. 


L. Vincent Padgett has joined the faculty of 
San Diego State College as an assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Wallace Parks recentiy resigned from the 
Government Operations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, where his last as- 
signment was chief counsel of the Government 
Information Subcommittee, to engage in a 
study under a grant from the Fund for the. 
Republic. , 


DeVere Pentony has been appointed to an 
instructorship in political science at the State 
University of Iowa for the academic year 
1956-57. 


Dwynal B. Pettengill has been appointed 
instructor in the department of political 
science and associate director of the Field 
Politics Center at Goucher College. 


R. Vance Presthus was appointed associate 
professor of business administration in the 
Graduate Schoo] of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Cornell University. He will also 


` gerve as associate editor of the Admintsiraitve 


Science Quarterly. n 


Donato J. Pugliese was appointed an in- 
structor in political science at Temple Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1956-1957. 


Alan C. Rankin, Cornell University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as the assistant to the 
chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh 


Fred Rathjen has joined the department of 
government of West Texas State College as an 
instructor beginning September 1, 1956. 


John ©. Rensenbrink, who recently com- 
pleted his doctoral studies at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Coe College. 


Joh P. Roche has been appointed chairman 
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of the danaa of politics, Draridoi Uni- 
versity. 


‘James Roherty, who received his doctorate 
at the University of Wisconsin in the summer 
of 1956, accepted an appointment as instructor 
in pplitical science at Marquette University, 
beginning September, 1956. 


Emil J. Sady, who has recently served on 
the staff of Public Administration Service as 
chief consultant to the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention, has been appointed senior staff 
member in governmental! studies at the Brook- 
ings Institution. 


Robert G. Scigliano of the political sclence 
department at Michigan State University was 
promoted to the position of assistant professor 
recently. 


John Shannon, who received his degree from 
Kentucky in August, 1956, has been named 
instructor in political science at Creighton 

> University. 


Theodore L, Shay has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at Wil- 
lamette University. 


George Shepherd is teaching in the political 
science department at Brooklyn College dur- 
ing the year 1956-57. 


Foster Sherwood has been sete: to the 
rank of professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


Currin V. Shields has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 
at-the University of California (Los Angeles). 


e Robert A. Sigafoos has been appointed as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Institute of 


4 


Leslie A. Foust, in July, 1956, died of a 
heart attack. His experiences were many and 
varied. He was a teacher and principal in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and served in 
the infantry in the Argonne and Vosges Moun- 
tains engagements of World War I. He re- 
ceived his’ Bachelor and Master of Science 
degrees at Washington and Jefferson College, 
and later his Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh. He served as an 
administrator for Washington and Jefferson 
through two decades but concluded his career 
as professor of political science and chairman 
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Local Government at the Pennsylvania State 
University.°He was formerly financial con- o 
sultant to the Secretary of the Treasury, and “ 
director of research for the Department of the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 


Edmund F. Spellacy, professor of govern- 
ment, became dean of the College of General 


- Studies, University of Hawaii, on Pen OMS 


1, 1956. 


Richdvd: e Sear Nae berdaki 45 she 
chairmanship of the social sciences division of 
Harding College which includes the depart- 
ments of business and economics, political 
science, as well as history, Srvereey and 
sociology. 


Robert J. Steamer of the University of 
Massachusetts has. been appointed assistant 
professor of government at Aii State 
University. 


Harold Stein, who has been with the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer with rank of professor in the 
Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Loren E. Tesdell was appointed an instruc- 
tor in political science at Temple University 


_ beginning with the fall semester in 1056. 


Harold M. Thewlis, formerly of Queens 
College, has been appointed an instructor at 
the University of Connecticut. 


Earl Warner has been reappointed as chair- 
man of the department of political science at 


-Ohio Wesleyan University for a two-year 


period ending June, 1958. 


IN MEMORIAM 


of that department, respected by both stu- 
dents and colleagues for his scholarship and 
integrity. He was a member of Delta Sigma 
Rho, Pi Sigma Alpha, Pennsylvania Political 
Science and Public Administration Associa- 
tion, and American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 

Isidor Loeb, a life member of the Association 
since 1909, and its President in 1933, died re- 
cently at his home in St. Louis. 


James E. Pate, professor of political science 
at William and Mary for more than 25 years, 
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government consultant, scholar and public 
servant, died June 12 in Williamsburg. He had 
been ill for several weeks, following an attack 
of cerebral thrombosis. 


Long an expert in the field of local govern- 


ment and planning, Dr. Pate was author of 
“Local Government and Administration,” 
a widely used college textbook, and of numer- 
ous articles in professional journals. 

Dr. Pate was appointed to the William and 
Mary faculty in 1927, and has served as pro- 
fessor of political scfence since 1930. 


Ten years ago Arnaud B. Leavelle was called 
to Stanford University to be assistant profes- 
gor of political science. On October 22, 1956, 
his death came suddenly with a massive coro- 
nary thrombosis while he was exercising his 
polio-crippled limbs. Only 42, Professor 
Leavelle’s life was arrested in mid-career. Born 
a native of California, he had spent part of his 
youth in China, where he contracted the polio 
that incapacitated him for long and ravaged 
him to the end. He prepared at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, where he received 
the bachelor’s degree in 1937, the master’s in 
1939 and the doctorate in 1940. Always an 
outstanding student, he won undergraduate 
scholarships and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and as a graduate was made a teaching 
fellow. | 

After beginning his professional work at 
Swarthmore College, which later called him 


back twice, firat from UCLA and then from’ 


Illinois, he came to Stanford University, there 
to remain except for one year as Fulbright 
Research Professor at Nuffield College, Ox- 
ford. Both as a teacher and as a research 


scholar, Professor Leavelle was primarily in-- 
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terested in the political theory field. An excit- 
ing and exacting class-room teacher, he became 
a general favofite among undergraduates both 
within and beyond the ranks of political science 
majors. The current junior class at Stanford 
has established a perpetual memorial in his 
honor, the Leavelle Prise in Political Theory, 
to go to the best student in the introdustory 
course, for which he was famous on campus. 
He was*equally respected by the graduate 
students, for whom, in most cases, he was the 
first faculty contact. To himself he gave no 
quarter; for them, he had an endless patience. 

It is a grievous loss to scholarship that 
Professor Leavelle’s career was cut short while 
his writings were still few. Except for articles 
in scholarly journals, the sole literary monu- 
ment he has left is the manuscript of a volume 
to be posthumously published on the political 
philosophy of Justice James Wilson, member of 
the Constitutional Convention and Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Stanford University 
recognized Professor Leavelle’s signal talent: 
by rapid promotion, to an associate professor- 
ship in 1949 and to a professorship in 1954. 
Even earlier he had acted as executive head of 
his Department. 

He was a devoted member of the American 
Political Science Association, on whose Execu- 
tive Council he had served; the American 
Association of University Professors, of whose 
Stanford chapter he was a moving spirit; and 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. At the 
time of his death he was bibliographical editor 
in the theory field for this Review, editorial 
consultant for the Western Political Quarterly, 
and President of the Northern California Po- 
litical Science Association —James T. War- 
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1957 PROGRAM OF CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications for the 1957 program of Con- 


gressiona] Fellowships will close on February 
15, 1957. This program which is now in ita 
fourth year of operation, enables young politi- 
cal scientists and journalists to gain the prac- 
tical experience of working as staff members of 
Congressional committees and in the offices of 
House and Senate members. Half of the Fel- 
Jowships will be awarded to those with gradu- 
ate training and/or teaching experience in po- 
litical science and half for journalists or young 
teachers in schools of journalism (including 
those active in either radio, television, or on 
periodicals or newspapers). The stipend for 


each Fellowship will be $4,500, plus travel ex- 
penses to and from Washington, D. C. Accord- 
ing to current tax rulings, a large portion of the 
atipend is tax-free. 

The age limit has been lowered somewhat 
from last year and preference will be given to 
applicants in the 25-32 age group. It is no 
longer necessary to submit applications through 
the Chairman of the department of political 
science. Any number of applicants may apply 
directly to The American Political Science As- 
sociation. 

Preference will be given to applicants who 
have not had the opportunity to work or live in 
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Washington, D. C. The following types of ex- 

perience and training are suggestive rather 

than binding: . 

(1) Completion of two years’ graduate work 
in political science plus one year of experience 
in politics, teaching or public administration. 

(2) A.B. degree (honor graduate) in political 
science or journalism with two years of full- 
time practical experience in newspaper, radio 
or television work. d 

The program will commence on November 
18, 1957, with a one-month orientation period 
of intensive readings, seminars and discussions 
with experts in the legislative process. The last 
eight months will be divided between staff as- 
signments with Senators, Representatives and 
Congressional committees. As far as possible, 
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each Fellowship winner will be allowed to choose á 


his preference, commencing with an assign- 
ment in the House of Representatives in Janu- 
ary, and moving to the Senate in May. The 
program will conclude on August 18, 1957. 

As this program has developed, the Con- 
gressional Fellows have received increasingly 
responsible assignments on Capitol Hill, han- 
dling legislation, speech writing, committee 
work, constituent inquiries, relations with ex- 
ecutive departments, and have in Many cases 
been given access to exectitive sessions of com- 
mittee meetings and have been given an inside 
picture of Congress in operation. 

Additional] information and application forms 
may be obtained from the Association office. 


1957 POLITICAL SCIENCE AWARDS FOR STATEHOUSE 
AND CITY HALL JOURNALISTS 


Applications will be accepted through July 
1, 1957 for the second series of awards to news- 
paper men or women in 12 Midwestern states. 
The awards will be made for the 12 best arti- 
cles or series of articles on any phase of state or 
local government or politics, published in any 
newspaper in the following states: North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. Eligible will be 
any newspaper man or woman between the 
ages of 25 and 85 currently working full time 
on any daily newspaper in the above states. Ar- 
ticles will be judged on the basis of: Ability to 
clarify a complex issue; persistence and imagi- 


nativeness of research; originality of presenta- 
tion and quality of writing. Articles will be eli- 
gible for the awards if published at any time 
from June 1, 1956 to June 1, 1957. Plaques will 
be presented to the newspaper publishing the 
winning articles, and to the individual win- 
ners. The winners will also be invited for an 
oll-expense paid, two weeks stay at Allerton 
Park, Ulinois during the period December 1- 
15, 1957. During these two weeks they will be 
invited to participate in a conference in public 
affairs reporting with leading journalists and 
political scientists. Application blanks may be 
secured by writing to the Association. 
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